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TO THE MEMORY OF 


JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 


THIS CONTINUATION AND COMPLETION OF THE WORK TO WHICH 
THE LAST LABOURS OF HIS LIFE WERE GIVEN, 
THE HISTORY OF A COUNTY AMONG WHOSE LITERARY WORTHIES HE WON 
A PERMANENT AND HONOURED PLACE, 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 


Mr. HARLAND, whose great-grandfather was an enterprising farmer and grazier living near Dunkeld in the 
middle of last century, was born at Hull, May 27, 1806, the eldest child of John Harland and his wife Mary, 
daughter of John Breasley of Selby. To his mother he owed the elementary instruction which was the 
only foundation on which he built up his various and extensive knowledge. At the age of fourteen he 
went, on trial, into the office of Messrs. Allanson and Sydney, the proprietors of the Hull Packet newspaper, 
and was apprenticed to them for seven years from January 1, 1821, to learn letterpress printing. From the 
beginning of his apprenticeship he gave all his energies to selfimprovement, soon rose from compositor to 
‘reader,’ then was put into the office, and, teaching himself short-hand, was advanced to reporting. With in- 
domitable industry, he made for himself, in 1825-6, a system of short-hand in which he embodied the best points 
of several stenographic systems, and soon became the most expert short-hand writer in the kingdom. There 
was no great scope for the exercise of such a talent in Hull, but a curious incident brought him into a wider 
field. A member of the Bowl-alley Lane congregation, he was in the habit, whenever a stranger minister 
preached, of taking down his sermon, and presenting him with a copy of it fairly written out. On one occa- 
sion, in 1830, when the Rey. J. R. Beard, D.D., had given a special address, Mr. Harland called on him the 
next day with his speech thus reported verbatim, and Dr. Beard was so struck with the perfect accuracy of it 
that he mentioned the circumstance to the late Mr. John Edward Taylor, who was then conducting the 
Manchester Guardian with that energy and ability which placed it at the head of the provincial press. The 
consequence was an offer which induced Mr. Harland to remove to Manchester in November 1830, where for 
thirty years he continued the connection thus pleasantly begun. 

With the rapidity with which the manufacturing capital of the north advanced during the second 
quarter of this century, the demands upon the local newspaper press were increased. Mr. Harland 
responded to those demands, and created, for the first time, an appetite for newspaper reading of local 
matters, which he was also the first to supply. A great worker, his disregard of fatigue and his powers of 
endurance were equal to his enthusiasm for work. It was through his unflagging industry that, for the first 
time in the provinces, full and reliable reports of occurrences of interest were given to the public. His 
reports were often written by night, while travelling in a stage-coach from some town to Manchester. As 
the Manchester Guardian increased the frequency of its publications, from weekly to bi-weekly in 1836, and 
to daily in 1855, Mr. Harland surrounded himself by able men, some of whom have since become eminent 
in their profession in still wider spheres. He directed their labours with a rare skill, while he 
communicated to them some of his own untiring energy and high sense of duty. His love of verbal 
accuracy amounted almost toa passion. This and the severe discipline which he considered necessary for the 
efficient performance of the duties of his department, created, in the minds of many who benefited by his 
business counsels, an admiration which deepened into affection ; though upon some, less soldierly in disposi- 
tion, it produced the impression of an austere and iron rule. On July 1, 1839, he was admitted to a 
partnership in the paper, which was renewed through successive terms till his retirement in December 1860. 

While thus busied with his own professional work, however, he found time for the cultivation of literary 
tastes in other and higher directions. Possessing a keen sense of humour, endowed with considerable 
poetical powers, skilled in medizval Latin, and a loving student of early English history, he speedily made 
himself a reputation among local literary men, and, as his pursuits took more decidedly the direction of 
archeology, gradually became widely known as an antiquary. He was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and was chosen one of the council of the Chetham Society, for which he edited no less than 
fourteen curious volumes, mostly relating to Manchester and Lancashire in olden times. For skill «in 
deciphering old manuscripts and supplying the clue to the elucidation of brief fragmentary records, to which, 
no doubt, his thorough habituation to short-hand contributed, he was probably without an equal. Yet all 
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this was done not only with very scanty leisure, but in face of bodily infirmity—his health, weakened by 
the scanty living to which he had subjected himself in early life in his eagerness to procure books, being greatly 
affected for many years by a disease of the knee-bone, which at length compelled the use of crutches. 

In 1860 he retired from the Manchester Guardian, and devoted himself thenceforth to private literary 
and antiquarian pursuits. Volume after volume for the Chetham Society, with other works of a less special 
character, attest the continued activity of his mind and his pen. His last work was his greatest. Baines’s 
History of Lancashire had been long out of print, and, in the reviving interest of the present day in history 
and archeology, had come to be in great demand, in spite of the inevitable defects and inaccuracies of a 
work undertaken at a time when the whole subject had been comparatively little investigated. As early as 
1859, overtures had been made to Mr. Harland to prepare a revision and continuation of Baines, but his 
engagements were then too multifarious to admit of his entertaining the idea. From that time, however, it 
was a matter of contemplation with him; and when, in 1867, the present work was definitely undertaken, 
it was placed in his hands. A less conscientious man would have contented himself with some slight 
modification of the original work ; but with Mr. Harland nothing would suffice but the most careful examina- 
tion, verification of authorities, and a revision amounting In many parts to the re-writing of the book. 

It is an illustration of his eagerness for work, that in the course of his work on Baines, being incapaci- 

tated for many weeks, by a rene ,wal of the disease in his kne e, from sitting in his study an ‘hes necessary 

works of reference, he took up the preparation of a new edition of Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments relating 
to the history and antiquities of Lancashire, which, involving chiefly v erbal corre ctions, he was able to carry on 
while lying down. ‘This intense application, however, could not but tell upon him ; and no sooner were the 
last sheets of the first volume of the present work sent to the press than he was seized with severe illness. 
From this illness he never recovered. The first specimen copy of the volume, which he had been eager to see, 
was sent up to his house on Friday morning, April 24th, but Mr. Harland had passed away the previous night, 
April 23, 1868 

Mr. Harland was no mere Dryasdust, digging amid the dead bones of the past with an ambition satisfied 
by an old coin or a rusty weapon. These things were interesting to him, as to every true antiquary, but only as 
helps towards a more living thought of former times. He had a wholesome loving interest in the ancient 
life of men. What he liked best was to wander into bypaths which the great pageant of history has passed by. 
In his pages we see something of our older England, other than its h alls of state and palaces and camps ; we 
see it in the ordinary fashion of its quaint old life, as common men looked out on it from old country manors, 
quiet village parsonages, or the great chimney corner of the yeoman’s ancestral farm By no magic of a 
brilliant imagination, but by patient scholarly research, wrought up with pure truthfulness of purpose, he 
filled in the scanty outline of the past with detail and colouring, and invested it with a charm of shadowy life. 

Of his private life and relations only the briefest mention can be made here. He was twice married ; 
first, in 1833, to Mary, daughter of the late Samuel Whitfield of Birmingham, who died in 1849 ; secondly, 
in 1852, to Eliza, daughter of the late Joseph Pilkington of Mancheste r, who, together with fant children 
by the first marriage ‘and five by the second, survives him. By a wide circle of friends he was warmly 
esteemed as a kind and genial friend, a sincere and single-minded Christian. Born a Churchman, he became 
a Unitarian by conviction in 1828. In the busiest years of his newspaper life, when he might most have 
claimed exemption from extra work, he found time to be teacher and superintendent in a Sunday school, and 
throughout his life was as active as he was unobtrusive in doing good. 

His collection of works on short-hand (of which he at one time contemplated, and began, a history), 
remarkably rich, and probably pete ranging from the sixteenth century downwards, was after his death 
presented to the Library of Chetham College and Hospital, Manchester, by his family and some of his friends, 
as a permanent memorial of one, many of whose labours were associated with the stores of that quiet and 
cloister-like retreat. 

His works were the following :—For the Chetham Society—“ The House and Farm Accounts of the 
Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe Hall,” four volumes, 1856, 7, 8; “The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the 
Tudors and Stuarts,” two volumes, 1859; “ psig de chapters from the early recorded history of the 
barony, ete., of Manchester,” three volumes, 1859, 60, 63; “ ‘The names of 800 inhabitants of Manchester, 
who took the oath of allegiance to Charles IL. in April ao "a paper in the third volume of the Chetham 
Miscellanies, 1861 ; “ The Court Leet Records of the Manor of Manchester in the 16th Century,” two 
volumes, 1865 ; “ Collectanea relating to Manchester and its Neighbourhood at various periods,” two volumes, 
1866-7 ; and “ Three Lancashire Documents of the 14th and 15th Centuries,” only issued after his death. 

Besides the foregoing, Mr. Harland edited a collection of the ancient charters of Clitheroe, and also pub- 
lished “Stray Leaves,” a small collection of poems, 1843, his first work ; “The Autobiography of William 
Stout,” a Lancashire Quaker, 1851 ; “ Historical Account of Salley Abbey,” 1853 ; a volume of “ Old Lan- 
eashire Ballads,” 1865 ; “ Lancashire Lyrics,” 1866 ; the “Songs of the Wilsons ;” and, in conjunction with 
Mr. Alderman Wilkinson of Burnley, a volume of “ Lancashire Folk-Lore.” 
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NIG ee oi FEW words are necessary to explain the circumstances under which the completion 
of this work has been carried out, and which have involved an unforeseen delay in its 
publication. 

The late Mr. Harland died just as the first volume was completed. An 
examination of the material for the second showed that occasional corrections had been 
made throughout, and that the chapters dealing with one or two important towns had already been 
corrected and extended by friends resident in the localities, and were apparently almost ready for the 
press. It was concluded from these signs that the whole work had passed under his first revision, 
and was already in a forward state; and, as one of Mr. Harland’s executors, well acquainted with his 


plans and preparations for this work, and able to make use of his library rich in works of reference 
relating to the county, I consented, in accordance with the request both of the publishers and of Mr. 
Harland’s family, to take up and complete the task from which his hand had fallen. 

How great the labour required to accomplish this task has been I dare not say. I entered upon 
it with a very warm interest on my old friend’s account, anxious to complete it on the lines he had 
laid down, to keep it essentially his work, and to make it what I knew, from many conversations with 
him, was in his heart for it to be. I entered upon it with an interest not less warm for its own sake, 
from a love of Lancashire places and history, which had made me, years ago, acquainted with almost 
every hall, and church, and ruin, and old tradition-haunted corner of the county. While, however, I 
found the work growing more interesting, I found it also more difficult, at every step. As I proceeded 
in it I discovered that the corrected portions were mere oases, in a desert of matter through which 
Mr. Harland had merely run, pencilling in the regnal years; and the imaccurateness of which, even for 
the period (thirty-five years ago) to which it referred, I could not previously have conceived. In short, 
the work on which I ventured, as the casting into shape of material which I believed already 
collected, turned out to be the almost entire editing of the second volume (including the /ocal histories 
of five-sixths of the county), and the period which I at first contemplated has had to be very con- 
siderably increased. 

As to the way in which my task has been accomplished, the work must speak for itself. To its 
main features—such as the arrangement of the history under the old parochial demarcations, the 
reprinting of the several parish “ Charities,” as given by Mr. Baines from the Charity Commission Reports," 
out of date as they now are, etc.—I found myself bound by the decision of my predecessor. Anything 
in the way of original research was almost precluded by the perilousness of delay. With the rich 
stores of the Chetham Society, the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
the ponderous publications of the National Records, and a multitude of other works of reference to aid 
me, I haye had to take Baines’s History, of thirty-five years ago, to verify, as far as possible, its statements, 
to correct its mistakes, to prune out what was redundant or obsolete, and to add what relevant matter 
I could obtain. That I have done all that Mr. Harland would have done I cannot pretend ; but I have 
done my best, labouring with a deep interest that has grown with every parish the history of which I 
have investigated. I have been able to make many thousands of corrections ; many parts of the history, 


1 T have, however, appended corrections in brackets in all cases in which they have reached me. 
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especially the portions relating to Liverpool, Furness, Warrington, Lancaster, etc., I have almost entirely 
re-written; I have added a large amount of new matter; and have personally visited most of the 
parishes the histories of which are embraced in the volume, im order to verify and amplify my 
work. The ground I have taken has been simply this: Here was a book which—even as it stood, a 
generation out of date, with all its imperfections—has been widely used, and is greatly in demand. 
To tum it into a complete history would be the work of a lifetime; but meanwhile, every error 
corrected, every fact added, is a distinct gain. Acting upon this feeling, I can only say, that I have 
never passed a single known inaccuracy, however great the trouble or long the delay in setting it 
right, even in several cases amounting to the cancelling and entire re-writing and re-setting of many 
pages prepared for printing. In referring to this, | cannot but acknowledge the patience of the 
publishers, who, though seriously losing by the alterations and delay involved, have fully entered into 
the difficulty of the work and into the necessity of sparimg no trouble or expense to have it worthily 
completed, and have never pressed me to sacrifice accuracy to speed. 

I have only now to acknowledge the large and most kind help which I have received in the 
course of my work. To William Langton, esq., of Manchester, Mr. Harland’s learned colleague on 
the Council of the Chetham Society, my especial thanks are due for an interest which has watched 
over the whole course of my work, and furnished me with many valuable corrections. In a degree 
only little less are my acknowledgments due to Dixon Robinson, esq., Clitheroe Castle, for information 
extending over the whole Honor of Clitheroe; to Henry Barber, esq., M.D., of Ulverston, for large 
contributions to the parishes in the Furness district; to William Dobson, esq. of Preston, whose 
“ Rambles by the Ribble,” and the proof-sheets of a second series of the same, not yet published, have 
been of great service to me; to #. G. Paley, esq. of Lancaster, for valuable corrections touching 
architectural matters in Lonsdale Hundred; to the Rev. William Thornber, B.A., of Blackpool, for 
many interesting additions to the local histories of the Fylde parishes ;—to William Beamont, esq., 
and John Robson, esq., M.D., of Warrington; 7. #. Wall, esq. of Wigan; W. A. Abram, esq. of 
Blackburn; J. LZ. Milner, esq. of Lancaster; Alderman 7. 7. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., of Burnley; Miss 
S. M. Farington of Worden, Leyland, for much correction and extension of the matter relating to 
these several important towns. To enumerate all who have helped me by looking over “ slips” of 
“proof,” or answering queries relating to their own immediate neighbourhood, is impossible, for I have 
sent out some hundreds of such applications, generally without any claim of personal acquaintance (my 
rule being, never to pass a sheet of proof till it had stood the criticism of some one personally familiar 
with the locality referred to), and the cordial responses I have received have constituted one of the 
pleasures of my work. But of these the following have rendered me more considerable and special aid : 
—Rev. J. Aldworth, M.A., Haigh; 7. Avison and Joseph Boult, esqs., Liverpool; 7. Brown, esq., 
Chorley; J. R. Coulthart, esq., Ashton-under-Lyne; H. B. Dawson, esq., Lune Cliff; Rey. Count 
Dawson-Duffield, LL.D., Sephton ; Miss Dobson, Caton; Rey. J. Hamilton Pox, Padiham; W. J. Gar- 
nett, esq., Quernmore ; Rev. 7. H. Gibson, Lydiate Hall; Rev. W. B. Grenside, M.A., Melling ; Charles 
Hardwick, esq., author of “ History of Preston ;” W. Harrison, esq., Samlesbury ; 2. S. Holland, esq., 
Liverpool; Rev. William Hornby, M.A., St. Michael’s-le-Wyre; W. A. Hulton, esq.; Rey. A. Hume, 
LL.D., Liverpool; J. Z. Hunter, esq., Standish; James Kerr, esq., Crawshaw Booth; W. J. Lamport, 
esq., Liverpool; /. #. Millson, esq., Southport ; Hdgar Musgrove, esq., Aughton ; Thomas Newbigging, 
esq., Bacup ; Rev. Henry Parr, Yoxford Vicarage, Suffolk ; William Pilkington, jun., esq., St. Helen’s ; 
Edmund Sharpe, esq., Lancaster; Rey. William Shillito, Goosnargh; Edmund Ward, esq., Prescot ; 
Rey. R. H. Whitworth, Blidworth, Notts. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


Hicuer Broventon, Manchester, Feb. 1870. 
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Saeeteee FTER Salford Hundred, the next great and manufacturing division of the county of Lancaster 
Peng sea is the hundred of Blackburn. This hundred is twenty-four miles in length, from the western 
part of Walton-le-Dale, in the parish of Blackburn, to the eastern boundary of the forest of 
Trawden, in the chapelry of Colne; and seventeen miles in breadth from the northern 
boundary of the parish of Chipping to the southern boundary of the parish of Blackburn. 
It consists of the five parishes of 
Whalley—Chipping—Mitton—Ribchester—and Blackburn. 

These parishes, consisting of seventy-nine townships, form the upper and lower divisions of Blackburn Hundred, 
and for parochial and police purposes are thus arranged :— 


Upper Division. 

1. Wuattny Parisu.—New Accrington, Old Accrington, Altham, Barley and Wheatley Booths, Barrowford Booth, Higher 
Booths, Lower Booths, Briercliffe with Extwisle, Burnley, Chatburn, Clitheroe, Cliviger, Colne, Downham, Dunnockshaw, Foul- 
ridge, Goldshaw Booth, Habergham Eaves, Hapton, Henheads, Heyhouses, Higham Booth, Huncoat, Ightenhill Park, Great Mars- 
den, Little Marsden, Mearley, Little Mitton, Newechurch Deadwin Clough Bacup and Wolfenden, Old Laund Booth, Padiham, 
Pendleton, Read, Reedley Hollows Filly Close and New Laund Booth, Roughlee Booth, Simonstone, Trawden, Twiston, Whalley, 
Wheatley Carr, Wiswell, Worsthorn, Worston, and Yate with Pickup Bank (44 townships, etc., besides 5 in the Lower Division). 


Lower Division. 

2. BLACKBURN ParisH.—Balderston, Billington, Blackburn, Clayton-le-Dale, Cuerdale, Lower Darwen, Over Darwen, Dink- 
ley, Eeeleshill, Great Harwood, Little Harwood, Livesey, Mellor, Osbaldeston, Pleasington, Ramsgrave, Rishton, Salesbury, Sam- 
lesbury, Tockholes, Walton-le-Dale, Wilpshire, and Witton (23 townships, ete.) 

3, CHippInc PARisH.—Chipping, and Thornley with Wheatley (2). 

4. Mirron ParisH (Part of).—Aighton Bailey and Chaigley (1). 

5. RiscuEesterR Parisn.—Dilworth, Dutton, and Ribchester (3, besides Alston in Amounderness Hundred). 

6. WiHaALLEy PArisH (Part of).—Bowland with Leagram, Church, Clayton-le-Moors, Haslingden, and Oswaldtwisle (5, etc., 
besides those in the Upper Division). 


According to an ancient document on the early state of this hundred, supposed to have been written in 
the fourteenth century (1347) by John Lyndelay, abbot of Whalley, entitled “ De Statu Blagborneshire,”! the 


1 This very long document is in not very intelligible Latin. The of the blessed Augustine, which under the same name exist there 


following is a translation of it :— to this day ; and the above-named church was called, at that time, 
5 ; : 3 “The White Church under the Legh.” Within the bounds and 
CONCERNING THE STATE OF BLAGBORNESHIRE. * limits of the same parish church were comprised, at the time, all 


Blagburnshire and all Boland, and so it endured for many years. 
After these things, the devotion of the faithful increasing, and the 
number of believers in those parts being augmented, there were 
built other three churches in Blagborneshire—namely, the church of 
Blagborne, the church of Chepyn, and the church of Riblechester— 
the parishes of these churches being distinct, and marked out by 
certain limits on all sides, as they have continued to be to the pre- 
sent time, and are well known to all in those parts. In these times, 
while the said churches had thus been built, there was not, in Blag- 
bornshire, at Cliderhowe, or elsewhere, a castle built, nor any chapel 


The first foundation of the church of Whalley by Augustine, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and of other churches within the limits 
of Blagburneshire. Succession of Deans in the same. Appro- 
priation of the same, and grant to the Monks of Stanlawe, by 
John de Lasey ; with many other things most worthy of note. 
(From authentic writings, late in the possession of Ralph Asshe- 
ton, Bart.) 


Be it remembered, that in the time of Ethelbert, king of the 
English, who began to reign A.D. 1096, the blessed Augustine, the ee he the aha 1 dare! Z lend’: had 
rosioOuiomenelisueisent by ther blessed Pope Grerory, ithe: AUeVel Desliies) Vis AboveTamed: eUnenes, NOE any sore Wao lad: 
third year of his papacy, at the instance and request of the said ©V&T claimed the patronage of the said churches, or of any of them ; 
king, preached in England, and taught the Christian faith. There Put each rector held and possessed the land and vill in which 
eos ak Whalley in Blagborneshire a certain parish church built his church was situated, as the endowment of his church; and 
in honour of all saints, in the cemetery of which church were cer governed his church, so endowed, as if it were his own patrimony 

all s S, ‘eme : 


tain stone crosses then erected and called by the people the crosses and inheritance ; and freely appointed his successor from among his 
sons or friends, acceptance or institution by the bishop of Lichfield 


then taking place ; and, for a long time, the rectors of Whalley and 
2 This document might with more propriety be named “The of Blagborn were for the most part married men, and the lords of 
Deanery and Parish of Whalley, its Deans and Possessions.”’—H. vills. And those of Whalley were called deans, not parsons— 


VOL. II. B 


2 The Mistorv of Lancashire. 


Christian religion was established here under the authority of Pope Gregory L., in the century that followed 
the departure of the Romans, and churches were erected in the parishes of Whalley, Blackburn, Chipping, and 


Ribchester, about the year 596. 


Of the inhabitants of this region, then including the parish of Rochdale, it 


is said, in the same account, that they were few, untractable, and wild, and that there were great multitudes 
of foxes and destructive beasts, while the place itself was in a manner inaccessible to men ; that, owing to 
these causes, the diocesan bishop of Lichfield and his officials relinquished the whole jurisdiction of ordinaries 
in the parishes to the rectors or deans, who held and possessed the lands and townships in which their 


the cause of which is thought likely to be, that at the time of the 
founding of this chureh, and through times long subsequent, the 
people of those parts were so sparse, and so untamed and wild, 
and moreover, there was such a multitude of foxes and hurtful 
beasts, and the place also seemed so inaccessible to men, that alike 
the bishops for the time being, and their officials, left and con- 
tinually committed the whole jurisdiction (pertaining to the office of 
common deans) over the ordinaries of these parishes, to the afore- 
said rectors, on account of the inconveniences specified ; the more 
difficult and weighty causes, indeed, being reserved for the bishop. 
Wherefore from this office of dean, which they successively and con- 
tinuously exercised, they were called by the people not rectors but 
deans ; and in this manner the churches were managed till the time 
of King William the Conqueror—to wit, for 470 years ; and, after 
the time of the said King William the Conqueror until the Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1215), as sufficiently appears from ancient and true 
chronicles. Who held this lordship of Blagbornshire before the 
time of the said King William is not stated with certainty in the 
chronicles. Common opinion holds and asserts, that as many as 
were the vills or mansions, or the manors of men, so many were 
the lords, not only in Blagbornshire, but also in Rachdale, Totting- 
ton, and Boland, and all the adjacent neighbourhood, of which none 
was held from another but all in chief from the lord king himself. 
Be it remembered, that the rectors of Whalley were married men 
from of old time, and were called deans, not rectors or parsons ; 
and that they held the said church, together with the church of 
Rachedale, as by a certain right of inheritance. So that always the 
son to the father, or the brother to the brother, or other relative 
nearer by right of kin, succeeded hereditarily in the possession of the 
said churches—namely thus, that a dean of Whalley dying, imme- 
diately his son, or brother, or other relative to whom the hereditary 
right of these churches belonged, offered himself to the lord of 
Blagbornshire as the next heir of these churches, and letters testi- 
fying this being received from the lord, sent to the bishop other 
priests serving in the said churches and their chapels, with letters 
from himself and from the lord, for the succession of the cure 
of the parishioners, or at least for license and power to ad- 
minister the canonical sacraments in these churches and chapels. 
And in this way the aforesaid churches were governed down to 
the Lateran Council. And be it known, that the first rector or 
dean of the church of Whalley of whom mention is found in the 
register of the diocesans of Lichfield, or the memory of whose name 
is in the chronicles or amongst the people, was called Spartlingus, 
styled “ Dean of Whalley,” to whom succeeded Liwlphus Cutwolfe, 
his son and heir, called “Dean” of the same church. After him 
succeeded Cudwolf, dean of the same church. To him also sue- 
ceeded Henry, the elder heir, in like manner dean of the same 
church. After whom Robert, his son, also dean of the same church ; 
and to him succeeded Henry, younger son and heir, dean of the 
same church. ‘To him sueceeded William, dean. After him suc- 
ceeded Geoffrey the elder, in like manner dean of the same church. 
This Geoffrey (Galfvidus) the elder married the daughter of Sir Roger 
de Lascy, then Lord of Blaghornshire, To this Geoffrey also succeeded 
Geoffrey the younger, his son and heir, dean of the same church, to 
whom sueceeded Roger, also his son and heir, who is the last who 
is called dean of the church ; nor afterwards was hereditary succes- 
sion permitted in the deanery or in the possession of the forenamed 
chureh, which, as stated above, was wont to be occupied of old 
time by married men and hereditary succession ; the Lateran Coun- 
cil held at that time [a.p. 1215] preventing it, by imposing chastity 
upon all clerks and rectors of churches. 

Therefore the said Roger lived continently, and caused himself to 
be promoted to the sacerdotal order. And considering that ecclesi- 
astical benefices, according to the ordinance of the foresaid council, 
ought not thenceforward to be held by hereditary grant, and willing 
to please the noble man, Sir John de Lascy, earl of Lincoln and 
lord of Blagbornshire, his kinsman, and to transfer to him, and 
confirm to him and his heirs, the right of patronage over the whole 
of his church of Whalley and its chapels, ceded the rectory and 
deanery of his foresaid church to the said earl and his heirs, as much 


as in him was, and assured this the more manifestly, by retaining to 
himself only, by the assent of the bishop, the vicarage of the same 
church ; wherefore the earl presented to the parsonage of the said 
church of Whalley a certain clerk of his, Peter de Cestria. Which said 
Peter became the first nominated parson of that church ; and on the 
presentation of the same lord the earl, was, by the bishop of Lincoln, 
Alexander [de Savensby, a.p, 1224-1240], admitted to the same 
parsonage and canonically instituted and inducted, and thencefor- 
ward he held the same church, and possessed it for the whole of his 
life—to wit, for fifty-nine years and more. Nethertheless the same 
Peter, for the time of the said Roger, had of the forenamed church 
only 50 marks [£33 .: 6:8] of yearly pension, in the name of his 
rectory ; and the same Roger had, while he lived, the whole of the 
rest of the benetice, in the name of his vicarage, as sufliciently 
appears in the letters of presentation and institution of the said 
Peter, and in the ordination of the bishop thereon made. To this 
Peter, succeeded, in the aforesaid parsonage, the religious com- 
munity called the abbot and convent, formerly of Stanlaw, recently 
of Whalley, and they entered into the manor of Whalley (Sir 
Gregory de Norbury being then abbot) on the 7th of the ides of 
April, 24th Edw, [I.] (7th April 1296), in the forty-seventh year of 
the age of the Lord Henry de Lascy, earl of Lincoln, A.D. 1296, leap 
year, dominieal letter G, ete. Be it known that the said Geoffrey the 
younger, dean of Whalley, had a certain brother named Robert, to 
whom the same Geoflrey gave the chapel of Alvetham, in the 
name of vicar of Whalley, as appears by the muniments thereon 
made. Which Robert, being afterwards promoted to the church of 
Rachedam [Rochdale] in the name of its vicar, gave the aforesaid 
chapel to a certain Henry, son of the son of Hugh de Clayton, his 
grandson [or nephew] in the name of the said vicar, as the writings 
thereon made testify. Therefore the above-named Peter de Cestria, 
after he had acquired the entire rectory of the church of Whalley, 
restored by means of a lawsuit the said chapel of Alvetham to its 
right and former property, as of his church of Whalley, before the 
prior of St. Fredeswyde of Oxford, the judge sub-delegated in this 
matter by the dean of Warwyk, principal delegate deputed by the 
Apostolic See ; before whom the said Peter legally obtained and 
vecovered the same chapel by decisive verdict—namely, on the mor- 
row of Ash Wednesday (February 14) 1241; and so the same 
chapel has continued from that t:me to the present, as a chapel de- 
pendent on and belonging to the same church. 

The aforesaid Roger the dean, considering that ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, according to the ordinance of the foresaid council, ought not 
to be occupied by hereditary succession, desirous to provide for 
a certain brother of his named Richard, afterwards called of 
Townley from his patrimony of Whalley, at least in part, as he 
could not wholly, gave to the same Richard the chapel of St. 
Michael in the castle, at Cliderow, by the assent of Sir Roger de 
Lasey, lord of Blagbornshire, whose kinsman he was, together 
with the oblations and issues assigned to the same chapel. He 
gave also to the said Richard the vill of Townley, which the heirs 
of the same Richard yet hold, and his manor of Coldecotes, all 
which were of the patrimony of the deans of Whalley. But the 
said Peter, after he had acquired the entire rectory of the church 
of Whalley, on the death of the said Roger the dean, claimed 
again of the said Richard the same chapel, as a right and part of 
his church, as abovesaid, and obtained it from him. Geoffrey the 
dean gave to a certain servant named Elias, for his homage and ser- 
vice, all the land of his which was Ralph Proudfote’s, with all its 
appurtenances ; and moreover he gave also to the same Elias all 
his demesne land on the east side of the road leading trom Wiswall 
to Reyed [Read], with the newly-reclaimed land, and all the land 
which he might reclaim from the said road in Garecloghes, saving 
to the said dean his wood, to have and to hold, to the said Elias 
and his heirs, of the chureh of Whalley, and of the dean and his 
successors, rendering to them yearly 3s. for all services at the Feast 
of All Saints (Nov. 1), ete. All which said lands, ete., Dean Peter 
received and restored to his church from Robert Snelleshou, as 
is more clearly shown in the deeds thereon made. Geoffrey the 
dean gave 74 acres in Reved to a certain Luke, harper [or player 


Pundred of Blackburn. 3 


livings were situated ; and that this state of things continued for 470 years, until the reign of William the 
Conqueror. 

It is evident indeed from the autherity of the Venerable Bede, that Paulinus, not Augustine, was the 
missionary of the North,’ and so far this monkish MS. is in error; but strong confirmatory evidence, which 
Dr. Whitaker has traced with his usual acuteness and erudition, exists, to prove that subsequently this early 
ecclesiastical history of Blackburnshire is correct, and it may be considered of sufficient importance to be 
preserved in an unmutilated state. 

The commissioners of William the Conqueror, in Domesday Book, say of Blackburn Hundred— 


“King Edward held Blacheburne. There are two hides and two carucates of land: the church had two bovates of this land : 
and the church of St. Mary had in Wallei two caruecates of land free from all custom. In the same manor there is a wood one mile 
in length and the same in breadth, and there was an aerie of hawks. To this manor or hundred belonged twenty-eight freemen, 
holding five hides and a half, and forty carucates of land for twenty-eight manors adjoining. There is a wood six miles long and 
four broad, and there were the abovesaid customs. In the same hundred King oa ard had Hunnic ‘ot with two carucates of 
land, Waletune with two carucates of land, Peniltune half-a-hide. The whole manor, with the hundred, paid to the king for rent 
thirty- two pounds two shillings. Roger de Poictou gave all this land to Roger de Busli and Albert Greslet t, and there are as many 
men who have eleven carueates and a ‘half ; they allowed these to be exempt for three years, and therefore they are not rated.’ 


Although Roger de Poictou, the original grantee at the Conquest, gave the hundred of Blackburn to 
Roger de Busli and Albert Greslet, yet on the defection of R oger de Poictou, his lands, including the hundred 
of Blackburn, reverted to the crown, and it was then presented by William the Conqueror to Ibert de Lacy, 
knight, lord of the Honor of Pontefract, to swell his extensive possessions.” In 20 Edward I. (1292), Henry 
de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, was called upon to show his right to possess the wapentake of Blackburne, and to 
free chace in all his fees in Blackeburneshyre, and to make attachments and distresses by his bailiffs,’ to try 
felons, and to have fines and amercements in all his fees, etc. On this occasion he claims by usage from the 
time of the Conquest, and by confirmation of Henry III. the exercise of these baronial liberties, and a verdict. 
was accordingly awarded in his behalf” This decision shows conclusively that Dugdale is right in carrying 
the jurisdiction of the Lacies in the hundred of Blackburn up to the time of the Conqueror, and that Dr. 
Whitaker’s hypothesis, which refers the first connection of that family with Blackburnshire to the time of 
Robert de Laci, is erroneous. It is also recorded in the “ Book of Chronicles at Whalley,” that King William 
the Conqueror of England gave to Ibert de Lacye, who came over with him from Normandy, and to his 
heirs, to possess by hereditary right, the lordships of Blackburn and Pontefract, as in the memorandum just 
ited, The marriage of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, to Alicia, the only surviving child of Henry de Lacy, A.p. 
1310, transferred, as we have already seen, the possessions of the house of Lacy tc the house of Lancaster. 
The temporary confiscation of the princely inheritance of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, threatened to involve the 
lords of the castle and house of Lancaster in ruin; but the restitution of those possessions to Henry the 
“Good Duke of Lancaster,” the father of Lady Blanch afterwards espoused to John of Gaunt, placed them on 
a more secure footing than before, and constituted them part and parcel of the duchy of Lancaster. On the 
death of John of Gaunt in 1399, his son and heir Henry Plantagenet, surnamed Bolingbroke, having assumed 
the throne of England, under the title of Henry IV., added this rich gem to the crown of his ancestors. 

This succinct view of the descent of the baronial possessions of Blackburn Hundred, from the time of the 
Saxons to the elevation of the Plantagenets to regal power, will serve to abridge the details in 


the parish 
histories, which will now claim our attention. 


on the cithara], to have and to hold of him and of the church of 


Whalley, ete. Afterwards the abbot and convent [of Whalley |, 
considering that the aforesaid lands, ete., in the vill of Reved, were 
free alms, and of right belonging to their church of Whalley, and not 
the lay fee of Luke, and of the others who had held them succes- 
sively, as of hereditary right, obtained a writ “ de juris utrum,” 
against John the son, etc., and by plea in the court of the lord 
king recovered them, as appears in the chartwlary of Whalley, 
title 20. 
the manor of Reved was acquired. 

1 See vol. i. p. 12. 

2 History of Whalley, 3d. edit. p. 49, etc. 

3 Historia Laceiorum. 

4 By an indenture of 24th February, 
between Henry, 


25 Edward III. (1351), 
earl of Lancaster, Derby, Leicester, and High 


Steward of England, of the one part, and the abbot and convent of 


Whalley, Gilbert de la Legh, John de Alvetham, and Richard de 
Townely, of the other part, the earl grants to the parties of the 
second part the bailiwick of the wapentake of Blackburnshire, with 
all its profits, commiodities, and appurtenances—to wit, that they 
should find one horseman and two footmen, to be bailiffs, to execute 


In the time of John Lindelay, abbot, the tenth part of 


the office which belongs to the bailiwick, whom they shall present 
yearly before the earl’s steward, to the Michaelmas Court at Clider- 
howe, undertaking to do all things belonging to the oflice, and true 
account to render of all things relating to the bailiwick, as farm- 
rents, fines, and amerciaments, and the provision of putures within 
the bailiwick, as completely as the bailiffs in the time of Sir Henry 
de Lacey, formerly earl of Lincoln, ete. Rendering yearly to the 
earl 53 marks (£3: 13: 4) at Michaelmas. [Then follow covenants 
to distrain for arrears of vent, ete.] The indenture is dated, as 
above, at the manor of the Savoy, near London. The abbey 
(observes Mr. W. A. Hulton) continued to hold the one-fourth of 
the bailiwick [granted them by Edward III., 5th December 1362] 
until the Dissolution ; and in the compotus of 1478 is an entry of 
40s. reeeived from the oflice. At this time they held one-fourth, the 
Towneleys of Towneley one-half (one-fourth for Towneley and the 
other fourth for De la Legh), and the Banastres of Alvetham the 
remaining one-fourth, The Towneleys and the Waltons of Altham 
still hold the office, and till lately appointed a bailiff who attended 
at the court of the hundred.— Whalley Abbey Coucher Book, p. 
1164. 
5 Placita de quo Warr, apud Lane, 20 Kdw. I. Rot. 9. 


4 The WVistory of Lancashire. 


WHALLEY PARISH. 


1835) one borough and forty-nine townships (forty-four in the upper and five in the lower 
division of the hundred), as already enumerated, of which thirteen were chapelries. Its 
breadth, from the northern boundary in the township of Chatburn, to the southern boundary 
as of the hundred in the forest of Rossendale within this parish, is fifteen miles ; and its 
length, from the western boundary, in the township of Oswaldtwisle, to the eastern boundary, where the 
counties of Lancaster and York are separated by the division line at "Wolfstones, i in the forest of Trawden, 
is eighteen miles. 

The name, like the parish itself, is Saxon, signifying a Field of JVells, expressed by the term Walaleg, 
on which point Dr. Whitaker, the elaborate and elegant historian of Whalley, says—“ No term more strik- 
ingly descriptive could have been chosen: for, situated as Whalley is, upon a skirt of Pendle, and upon the 
face of those vast inverted mineral beds, popularly denominated the Searing Mine, the earth, if draimed, 
bleeds almost at every pore; and there are no less than six considerable springs within the immediate 
precincts of the village.” 

Having already shown' that the country between the Mersey and the Ribble was included in the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria, and not, as Dr. Whitaker contends, in the kingdom of Mercia, it is unnecessary to 
accumulate evidence upon this point ; but if further proof were wanted, it is to be found in that passage of 
the Saxon Chronicle, in which it is recorded, “that in the year A.D. 798, a severe battle was fought im the 
Northumbrian territory during Lent, on the fourth day before the nones of April, at Whalley, wherein Alric, 
the son of Hubert, was slain, and many others with him.” What we know further of the early history of 
Whalley before the Norman Conquest, is contained in the “ Status de Blagborneshire,” already inserted. In 
the Domesday Survey, the name of “ Wallei” occurs, as held by Edward the Confessor, at which time the 
church of St. Mary existed, and appendent to it were two carucates of land.” 

The original parish of Whalley, comprehending as it did four hundred square miles, was still more 
extended than that which at present exists, and included the parishes of Rochdale, Blackburn, Ribchester, 
Chipping, Mitton, and Slaidburn, with part of the district of Saddleworth. The boundary division at this 
early period consisted of the Ribble and the Hodder to the north, and the Tarne and the Chaw to the south. 
At what time Rochdale was dissevered from the parish of Whalley does not appear, but it was certainly 
before the termination of the deanery, in 1296, seeing that it appears as an independent parish in Pope 
Nicholas’s valuation of 1288. The parish of Whalley is stated in the census of 1861 to have an area of 
105,249 statute acres, and a population in that year of 167,456. 


ee ay | ee 
Townships. Area in Acres, rare a Townships, Area in Acres. ere a 
Higher Division. 
Accrington, New : 3 2480 11,853 Mitton, Little, with Henthorn )} 1450 62 
Accrington, Old . : . 740 5,835 and Coldcoates j " 
NER ‘ 1406 410 Newchureh, Deadwin Clough, | 9650 24. 413 
Barley and Wheatley Booth _ - 2370 485 Bacup and Wolfenden \ hi 
Barrowford Booth . 1540 2,880 Old Laund Booth ¢ ; 410 423 
Booths, Higher . ‘ : 2000 5,131 Padiham : : : 1917 5, 911 
Booths, Lower. : 630 4,655 Pendleton . . . 2800 1,446 
Briercliffe with Extwisle : 4180 1,332 Read : : 1490 531 
‘ Burnley . j x . 1839 19,971 Reedley Hollows, Filly Close, ) 1360 493 
Chatburn : : 720 521 and New Laund Booth j ne 
Clitheroe and C astle : : 2324 7,000 Roughlee Booth . : P 1320 424 
Cliviger . . fi : 6160 1,770 Simonstone : ; : 900. 325 
Colne. : ; : 4575 7,906 Trawden . . 2510 2,087 
Downham ; : a 1870 299 Twisden or Twiston , F 849 141 
Dunnockshaw ss. i 3 350 167 Whalley ‘ ; 1890 806 
Foulridge ; 4 ; 9450 988 Wheatley Carr Booth ‘ Z 200 46 
Goldshaw Booth : 980 406 Wiswell . : 1410 465 
Habergham Eaves , ; 4007 18,013 Worsthorn with Hurstwood : 2800 865 
Hapton . ; : ; 3570 1,003 Worston : 860 84 
Henheads ; ; , 360 211 Yate with Pickup Bank . : 1360 Teel 
Heyhouses , 320 128 oe 
Higham with Westclose Booth ‘ 1400 759 Lower Division, 
Huncoat . : 960 839 Bowland (part of) with Leagram 7690 234 
Ightenhill Park . : : . 752 161 Church Kirk : 5 : 620 4,753 
Mar sden, Great . ; ° 2890 2,180 Clayton-le-Moors - ; 950 4,682 
Marsden, Little . ; : 1470 5,162 Haslingden ‘ : : 4420 10,109 
Mearley . ; f : 1280 47 Oswaldtwisle . : é 4770 7,701 


1 See vol. i. pp. 15 and 16, 2 See vol. i. p. 25. 
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The parish church of Whalley, originally called the “ White Church' under the Legh,” is of high 
antiquity, as appears from the “ Status de Blagborneshire,” and from the crosses of Paulinus in the church- 
yard, erected about A.D. 625, to commemorate the introduction of Christianity into this county. The original 
edifice has totally disappeared. The present church was built about A.pD. 1283, during the incumbency of 
Peter de Cestria, the first and only rector, a man of great ecclesiastical and political influence, who had in 
that year a grant of free warren in Whalley conferred upon him.* He was probably a natural son of John 
de Lacy ; was provost of Beverley and rector of Slaidburn, and held the living of Whalley from 1235 to 1293 
The church, dedicated to St. Wilfrid (or to All Saints, according to Ecton aca the Status de B 3lazborneshire), 
is in the deanery of Blackburn, in the archdeaconry of Manchester. From the Status de Blagborneshire, it 
appears that the patronage was originally in the lords of the soil, who appointed pastors to the cure after 
receiving instructions from the bishop of Lichfield. Its earliest priests were styled deans, not vicars, and the 
succession was hereditary. When the lordship of Clithero fell into the hands of the Lacies, soon after the 
Conquest, letters commendatory were given by that family upon every vacancy. With this changed 
constitution the deanery of Whalley subsisted down to the Lateran Council in 1215, when the marriage of 
ecclesiastics was finally prohibited. Whalley then became a rectory, in the presentation of John, constable 
of Chester. During that period, when wheat sold at one shilling a bushel, the living was valued 
£66: 13:4, and it was found, by Inquisition in 1296, that eight parts of the mother church of Whalley, the 
chapel of the town of Cliderhow, and the chapel of Dounom, belonged according to law and custom to the church 
of Blakeburn. After two successive appropriations it was degraded into a vicarage, and at the end of two 
centuries and a half, when the average price of wheat was 2s. per quarter, the living was valued at only 
GS. o: 

From the Chartulary of the Monastery of St. John of Pontefract,’ it appears that one of the ancestors 
of the earl of Lincoln, named Hugh de la Val, gave, along with the patronage of “ Sleteburn,” the patronage 
of the church of Whalley, and the chapelry of the castle of Clitherow, with tithes of the chapelry to the 
prior and convent of Pontefract by charter, and that they exercised the patronage for several presentations. 
Subsequently, an ancestor of the earl of Lincoln, Henry de Lacy, gave (1284) the patronage of this church to 
the abbot and convent of Stanlawe in Wirral, Co. Cestr., and increased the number of the monks from forty 
to sixty. These conflicting claims caused litigation al excited great popular commotions ; and when the 
monks of Stanlawe came to take possession of the church, in the presence of the people, ‘who were not a 
few,” they rose in resistance and exclaimed, “ Out with you, ye Simoniacists!” Sir Roger de Meanland, the 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, exasperated at this usurpation, moved an appeal and interposed a seques- 
tration of 350 marks (£233:6:8) against the monks of Stanlawe, for which, after his death, they made 
satisfaction in the sum of £100 sterling, at which price they obtained possession of the said church, but the 
collation having been vacant for twelve years, the presentation devolved upon Pope Nicholas IV.’ 

The abbey of Stanlawe was thus in 1296 removed from that place to Whalley. The vicarage of the 
parish church of Whalley remained in the abbot of that religious house till 1537, when it was confiscated by 
the attainder of John Paslew, the last abbot. The impropriate rectories of Whalley, Blackburn, and 
Rochdale, with the advowsons of their vicarages and dependent chapels, were (in fulfilment of an incomplete 
arrangement made between Henry VIII. and Archbishop Cranmer), conveyed to the see of Canterbury in 
exchange for more valuable church property, by Edward VI. by indenture on Ist June 1547." 

The primate continued to be the patron of the vicarage of Whalley, until its alienation to the trustees 
of William Hulme, esq., in 1846, although his Grace never exercised his right of nominating the curates to 
the chapels. In the last century the right of the vicar to the patronage of the chapels was established. 
Archbishop Juxon, temp. Charles IL. reserved out of the rectory of Whalley, the Easter roll and surplice dues, 
which he gave to the vicarage of Whalley, and to the parochial chapelries, on condition that the incumbents 
of the latter should receive the same within their respective cures, and should pay the vicars of Whalley £42 
a-year, in various proportions. This arrangement still exists.’ 


1 7.e, built of stone, as distinguished from the darker coloured himself and his successors all the right which he had to the presenta- 
edifices of wood of an earlier date. Compare Bede, Ecclesiastical tion of Whalley church. Dr. Kuerden’s MSS, vol. iii. fo. W, 20 b. 


History, lib. iii. c. 4.—B. H. In the Heralds’ College, London. 
: — pee A eed. Tins 40. ; ; ” 6 By deed of exchange between Edward VI. and Archbishop 
Notitia Cestriensis, note hy Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 299. Cranmer, dated June 1, 1547, the appropriate rectories of Whalley, 


* Extract from the charter of Hugh de la Val to the priory of Blackburn, and Rochdale, formerly regardant to the. dissolved 
Pontefract. In the powaeasion of Sir Thomas Wedemgton, knt. monastery of Whalley, and also all the chapels of Padiham, Clyder- 
Vide Rot. Chart. p. 2, n. 1. how, Coln, Brunley, Churche, Altham, Haslingden, Bowland, 

° So late as the reign of Edward III. the disputes respecting the Penhull, and Rossendale, and the chapel of Clyderhowe, and all the 
right of presentation to the church of Whalley were agitated in the chapels of Law, Walton, Samlesbury, Saddleworth, and Butter- 
Duchy Court, from which the prior of Pontefract obtained a writ of worth, with the advowson of the right of patronage of the vicarages 
Quare impedit against the abbot of Whalley, on the ground that — ¢¢ fas churches of Whalley, Blackburn, and Rachdale. 
the latter had unjustly prevented the presentation of a proper per- 


son, Subsequently, in 32 Edw. III. (1357) the prior released for 7 Notitia Cestriensis, note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 301, 302, 


6 The Wistory of Lancashire. 


VICARS OF WHALLEY. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
1303 | John, vicar of Whalley : E . | Abbot and Convent of Whalley. 
May 7, 1309 | Ric. de Chadsden : : : . | Bishop Langton. 
1317 | Ric. de Swinflet . : : : . | The same ; : ; . | Resig. of Ric. de Chadsden. 
Oct. 7, 1330 | John Topcliffe . 3 . | The same. 
1336 | William le Wolf of Kirklauton Abbot and Convent of Whalley. 
William Selby, afterwards abbot of 
Whalley . 3 The same. 
July 12, 1379 | Robert de Normanvile, prior and monk 
of Whalley . : : ; . | The same F : ; . | Resig. of William Selby. 
June 7, 1381 | John de Tollyton : : : . | The same. 
Nov. 7, 1411 | John Salley The same : ; ; . | Resig. of John de Tollyton or Tol- 
Vet. 31, 1426 | Ralph de Clide sthow, afterwards abbot lerton. 
of Whalley. 3 ; : . | The same. 
Sept. 11, 1453 | William Dinkley 5 . | The same : ; ; . | Resig. of Ralph de Cliderhow. 
Nov. 4, 1488 | John Seller, monk of Wh: alley : . | The same t ; : . | Death of William Dinkley. 
1548 | Edward Pedley, first Peart vicar. 
April 8, 1558 | George Dobson, rural dean of Black- 
burn : : : : . | Queen Elizabeth. : . | Death of last incumbent. 
Oct. 9, 1581 | Robert Osbaldeston . d : ; . ; : 5 ; . | Resig. of Geo. Dobson. 
Aug. 11, 1605 | Peter Ormerode . ; ¢ : . | Rich. Chadderton . “ . | Resig. of Robt. Osbaldeston. 
Feb. 24, 1631 | William Bourn . : ; ; . | Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1651 | William Walker, 
1656 | William Moore. 
1663 | Stephen Gey : ° ‘ ; . | Archbishop of Canterbury —. | Resig. of William Moore. 
Jan. 13. 1663 | Richard White. 5 : , . | The same : . | Death of Stephen Gey. 
Dec. 8, 1703 | James Matthewes : : , . | The same ; 5 ; . | Death of Richard White. 
Sept. 25, 1738 | William Johnson y : : . | The same A ; . . | Death of James Matthewes. 
July 2, 1776 | Thomas Baldwin : : . | The same : : . . | Resig. of William Johnson. 
Jan. 24, 1809 Thomas Dunham Whitaker ; . | The same : : : . | Death of Thomas Baldwin. 
March 11, 1822 | Richard Noble . ; : . | The same x ' . | Death of T. D. Whitaker. 
Jan. i, 1839 | Robert Nowell Whitz aker . ; . | Hulme’s truste es. . Death of R. Noble. 


The rectory of Whalley, after having been held under renewed leases from the time of Edward VI. by 
the Asshetons of Downham, and, after the marriage of the coheiresses of Sir Ralph Assheton, by the families 
of Curzon and Lister, was in the year 1799 alienated in perpetuity to the lessees, under the sanction of an 


act of parliament, and became a lay-fee. Seven chapels were dependent upon the original foundation of 
namely, Clitheroe, Colne, Burnley, Altham, Downham, Church, and Haslingden, all of 


Whalley church, 
which were endowed with competent glebes before Henry de Lacy’s grant of the advowson of that church to 
Stanlawe abbey in 1284. These chapels alone were recognised in the general confirmation A.D. 1400; but 
subsequently to that period the following were added :—Padiham, of the date of 1451; Whitewell, Holme, 
Marsden, all erected between the ages of Henry VI. and Henry VU.; Newchurch in Rossendale, in 1511 ; 
xoodshaw, erected in 1540; Newchurch in Pendle, 1543 ; Accrington, existing as a chantry before 1547, 
and Bacup in Rossendale, consecrated in 1788 ; while, subsequently to the revival of church activity in the 
present generation, this number has been nearly trebled, as will be seen in the accounts of the separate 
townships. 

During the Commonwealth an inquisition was taken in Blackburn, dated June 25, 1650, by order of 
Parliament, of the parishes of Whalley, Blackburn, and Rochdale, before Richard Shuttleworth and other 
commissioners, for inquiring into and certifying the value of all parochial vocations within those parishes, a 
copy of which is given by Dr. Whitaker, and a which the following summary is deduced, principally for 
the purpose of exhibiting the population of those places in the middle of the seventeenth century :— 


PROPOSED PARISHES, wirn THR NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN EACH, IN 1650.1 
No, of Families. 


1. WHALLEY : ; , ; : [No return. ] 

». Papinam, including Hapton, Simonstone, and Higham Booth . : : ; “ 232—1106 souls. 
3. COLN, including Foultig, Marsden, and Trowden . : : : 400 

4, OLITHER OF, ine cluding Chi atburn, Worston, Mereley, and Heyhouses, about ; E : 400 

5. DowNnnaAm, ine luding Twiston : : : : : : : : : 340 

), 


Accring ton, Old and. “New 


200 
7. ALPHAM and part of Clayton 150 
8. Brerecliffe and Extwistle desire to erect a chapel for themse ly es 100 


Newl: ae Ree ae y Hallows, ne Close, and Ightenhill Par ei, desire to be united to Burnley, and 
mace a parish . 


[No return. } 


: In 1650 the parish was found to contain 35 townships and 14 chapels.—(Parliament Inquisition, Lambeth MSS. vol, ii.) There are 


now (1540) not fewer than 45 chapels, including those of Clitheroe, Colne, and Burnley, within the parish.—WNotitia Cestriensis, note 
by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 3038. 


Hundred of Blackburn—Mhallev Parish. 


1) 


No. of Families. 


10. Burney, including Habergham Eaves and Worsthorn, upwards of 7 ‘ : : 300 
11. Houme, including Cliviger, Worsthor n, and Hurstwood — . , ; 5 : ; 100 
12. CHURCH, inc luding Oswaldtwistle, Huncote, and part of Clayton . : 2 ; 200 
13. Henthorn, Coldcoats, and Wisw: all desire to be continued to the parish church [No return. | 
14, HASLINGDEN, Newhallhey in Rossendale, part of Rawtonstall Booth, Oakenhead Booth, C onstable 

Lee Booth, and part of Crawshaw Booth ‘ : j ; 300 
15. Newcuurcn in Pendle, to which Weetlee and Roughlee desire to be annexed ‘ , ; 150 
16. GoopsHAW . : : ; 5 ; ; 3 : : ; : 70 
17. WHYTEWELL ; 2 ; 116 
18. Newcnuurcn in Rossendale, ‘including Dedwen Clough, i unsted, Wolfenden Booth, and part of 

Wolfenden and Bakeop  . : , ¢ A : : ; : : 300 


The Presbyterian discipline was established in this county in 1646, and continued in force till 1650, 
when the Independent or Congregational plan began to prevail. The Lancashire Presbyterian Classes, which 
Dr. Whitaker had not been able to meet with, were formed on the 2d of October 1646, and the parishes of 
Blackburn, Whalley, Chipping, and Ribblechester composed the third Classis. 

WHALLEY.—Whalley church is a plain but venerable building, supported by perpendicular buttresses, 
and adorned by lancet-shaded windows. It appears to have been built at two different times, or, at least, to 
have been enlarged considerably towards the east. It is partly late Perpendicular. The tower is of sub- 
stantial masonry, with a castellated parapet, and is supposed to be coeval with the edifice of Peter de Cestria. 
The interior consists of a nave, choir, side-aisles, and galleries, with benches and several massive oak pews, 
one of which, curiously canopied, and now divided into two, was called “St. Anton’s Cage ;” the columns of 
the north aisle being circular pillars, and those of the south aisle being octagonal. “Bighteon of the 
splendidly -carved oak stalls, taken from the dismantled abbey, and placed in the choir of the church (which 
is in the first age of Pointed architecture), impart to that portion of the sacred structure a rich and antique 
appearance. They were carefully restored by the late John Taylor of Moreton Hall, esq. ; and further 
restorations of the floor, seats, ete., begun by the same gentleman, and carried on by his suecessor, John 
Hargreaves, esq., jun., of Broad Oak, Accrington, the present possessor of the abbey and lord of the manor, 
are now (1868) completed. An excellent organ, the gift of Adam Cottam, esq., ornaments the west g gallery. 
The eastern window, which occupies the place of three original lights, is invecked, with ramified tracery, 
and was filled with painted glass by Mr. James Miller in 1816, during the incumbency of Dr. Whit- 
taker. Near the top of the window is a rebus of Ashton—an ash in a fun; and on the opposite side is 
that of Bolton—a bolt in a tun ; the four evangelists in the four centre compartments. At the top of the 
compartment to the left is the Red Rose of Lancaster, crowned with four azure leaves, and corresponding on 
the right is the portcullis, crowned, on an azure ground. At the head of the family arms stand those of the 
de Lacies, the abbots of Whalley, the archbishop of Canterbury, the Buccleuchs, and the Curzons. The arms 
of Towneley of Towneley, of Parker of Browsholme, of Assheton of Downham, of Banastre of Altham, and of 
Beaumont of Little Mitton, constitute the next line’; they are followed by those of Clayton of Barneside, 
Nowell of Read, Starkie of Huntroyd, Weld of Wiswall, and Whalley of Clerkhill and Whalley ; the next 
line of arms consists of those of Braddyll of Portfield, Cunlitfe of Wycoller, Halsted of Rowley, Hargreaves of 
Bank, and Hargreaves of Ormerod ; and the series is completed by the arms of Holden of Holden, Ormerod of 
Ormerod, Parker of Alkincoats, Starkie of Twiston, and Whitaker of Simonstone. At the upper left corner 
of this splendid window are the arms of the late Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL.D., vicar of Whalley when these 
armorial paintings were executed, and in the opposite corner the arms of Dr. G. H. Law, at that time bishop 
of Chester. The lancet-window to the north contains the arms of Richard Grimshaw Lomax, esq., and 
Hayhurst of Parkhead ; and the opposite window those of Taylor of Moreton, and the ancient armorial 
bearings of the Holden family. At the time when the east window was finished, Adam Cottam, esq., already 
a liberal modern benefactor, presented Whalley church with an exquisite picture of the Saviour, by Northcote, 
to ornament the altar.’ 

Within the church are monuments to the memory of the Whalleys, the Catterals, the Sherburnes, and 
the Braddylls ; with two mural monuments, the first to the memory of the wife of James Taylor, esq., and the 
second to the memory of Mr. Thomas Brooks. A most curious brass plate to the memory of Ralph and Elizabeth 
Catteral, their nine sons and eleven daughters, which was lost when Dr. Whitaker published his history of 
Whalley, was subsequently found by the Doctor himself at Catteral Hall near Garstang, the story being that 
it had been dug up out of the yard of Garstang church. It is now replaced on a pillar in the Little Mitton 
or north chapel. The figures are represented kneeling, the sons all ranged behind the father and the daughters 
behind the mother, and “underneath j is the inscription :— 


“Of y" charyte pray for the sowllys of Raffe Catterall Esquyer and Elizabeth hys wyfe whyche bodies lyeth before this pellor 


1 The east window in St. Mary’s chapel has been restored, with commemorate the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL. D., vicar and historian 
much taste, at the expense of William Cunliffe Brooks, esq., M.A. of this parish, who died December 18, 1821, in his 63d year.— Wot. 
A handsome monument of Caen stone, being a cumbent effigy on an est, note of Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 803 ; who, however, by mistake 
altar-tomb, was placed on the north side of the chancel in 1842, to gives the date of his death as January 15, 1822,—B. H. 


8 The History of Lancashire. 


and for ther chyldér sowllys whych Rafe deccessyd the xxvi day Decéber ye yere 6 Lord god m cecce x v on whose sowllys Jhu 
have merey amen.” 


The chantry at the head of the south aisle was appropriated to Whalley abbey ; and that on the north 
to the manor of Little Mitton. At the entrance to this chapel, and close to the burial-place of the Paslews of 
Wiswall, is a massive stone assigned by Dr. Whitaker to the last unfortunate abbot, who was executed in 
W halley for his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, simply bearing a floriated cross with a chalice and the 
words “Jhu fili dei miserere mei;” near the font is a similar stone with the initials of Christopher Smith, 
the last prior of Whalley. In the old Whalley chantry, called St. Mary’s chapel, is a piscina, an altar having 
been here. In 1799 the families of the Curzons and the Listers, lessees of the rectorial tithes, under sanction 
of an act of parliament, purchased the tithes from the archbishop of Canterbury ; and they are now, with a 
few exceptions, possessed by the respective landowners. The parish registers here commence in the year 
1538. They contain the following entry in the year 1657 :—“The agreem' of Marriage betweene Roger 
Kenyon of Park-head, Gent”, and M"s Alice Rigby, of Great Meareley, both of this parish of Whaley, was 
duly published according to act of parliament, at the market towne of Clitherowe, the next market towne to 
their habitations, 3 market dayes, to witt uppon Saturday the 23d day of May, uppon Saturday the 30th of 
the same, and uppon Saturday, June 6, 1657.” 

The most curious monuments of antiquity are the three runic crosses standing in the churchyard, erected, 
doubtless, early in the seventh century, to commemorate the preaching of Paulinus. <A stone coffin also 
stands in the churchyard, and several fine old stones that have been the coverings of such coffins, ornamented 
with floriated crosses. 


Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, having, as we haye already seen, given the advowson of Whalley to the White Monks of 
Stanlawe, in Cheshire, they removed their house (1296) to W halley, where they established an abbey of the Cistercian order, 
dedicated to the Blessed Vi irgin. From the disagreement with the neighbouring monks of Salley, and from the disfavour of the 
people, as well as from the insufficiency of the plac e, and the want of w ood for timber and fuel, they contemplated another remove 
under the patronage of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 1316, to Toxteth, near Liverpool ; the translation, however, did not take place, 
though a charter was granted for the purpose. Stanlawe abbey was founded in 1175, by John, constable of Chester, a descendant 
of Nigel, one of the companions in arms of William the Conqueror. The founder of Stanlawe gave to the monks the house of 
Stanlawe, with the grange of Staney and the town of Ashton; Roger, his son, augmented these munificent donations by the gift 
of the advowson of the church of Rachedale, Brindewood, and four bovates of land in the vill of Castleton ; John, his son, earl of 
Lincoln, gave the mediety of the church of Blackburn Staynges—viz. Hordene, Newton, Bolderstath, and the manor with the 
mill ; nad. Edmund, his son, gave the other mediety of the church of Blackburn, and the town. of Croenton ; : Henry, his son, in 
12 Edward 1. (1284) gave the advowson, as has alre ay been seen, of the church of Whalley, and four bovates of land in Castleton, 
and through his instrume ntality the monastery was translated from Stanlawe to Whalley.’ The house of Stanlawe was subject to 
periodic al” inundations, by w hich it was occ asionally flooded to the depth of three feet. y Whalley was selected for its warm and 
sheltered situation, and from its vie inity to the seat of the noble monastic benefactor, Henry de Lacy. ‘The complaints of the 
monks of Salley on the translation of Stanlawe abbey to Whalley were numerous, but they may be resolved into the undue 
increase of population, and the consequent rise in the price of provisions, though the distance of the houses from each other was 
eight miles at least, and though the population of the monastery, independent of visitors and mendicants, could not then exceed 
one hundred souls. ‘To terminate this monastic litigation, the neighbouring abbots were called in, and through their mediation 
the difference was adjusted without disturbing the settlement of the monks of Whalley.* On the petition of the monks of 
Whalley, supported by Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, a bull was issued by Pope Nicholas IV. appropriating the church of 
Whalley to the monks of Stanlawe, and sanctioning the translation of that house to Whalley.® 

After the death of Sir Peter de Cestria, the last rector of Whalley, the founder of the abbey, Henry de Lacy, considering that 
he had dealt with too bountiful a hand towards the monks, seized the chapel of St. Michael, in the castle of Clitheroe, and 
detached it from the mother church of Whalley, ‘‘not by right,” says the abbot, Robert de Topecliffe, in his petition to King 
Edward II L., ‘but by the force and magnitude of his domination,” which chapel he gave to William de Nunney, ‘at the peril 
of his soul.” This spoliation his successor continued till 5 Edward III. (1331), when, on the persevering and importunate 
representations continued for three years by the abbot to the king and parliament, the advowson of the chapel of Clitheroe 
was restored to the abbot and convent of Whalley, by letters ‘patent, dated 18th of March, 8 Edward III. (1333).7 The 


1 On looking into the register, however, to verify this quotation dated 1663, must have been ejected by the St. Bartholomew Act, but 
(which I have had to correct), I find that two entries follow still more concluded that it was not so on finding on his gravestone in Rothwell 
characteristic and interesting. Immediately succeeding the entry church, Yorkshire, that he is styled minister of that parish. The 
given in the text, occurs the register of the marriage itself: ‘The entries quoted above, however, afford still more conclusive evidence 
sayd marriage between Mr. Roger Kenyon and Mrs. Alice Rigby how little his tendencies were towards Puritanism.—B, H. 
was solemnized and made according to act of parliament the seaven- 2 Pat. 10 Edw. If. Pars I, m. 5, 
teenth day of June in the yeare of our Lord God 1657 by Lawrence ° Register of Whalley Abbey, fo. 93 . in possession of Earl 


Rawsthorne, esq., one of the justices of the peace for the cd pal of 


Lanc at Great Mearley in the presence of,” ete. (Signed) “L. 
Rawsrorne.” Here all entries end for three years—i.e. till the 
Restoration in 1660. Then, after a line right across the page divid- 
ing off all the old entries, comes the date 1660, followed by the 
marriages of that year in the hand of William Moore, the vicar. 
Just above these later entries, however, written in the blank space 
about the heading “1660,” is the following :— Rogeri Kenyon Gen 
Alicie Righy nuptice celebrat. Decimo Sextimo Die Junii 1657 Secund. 
Can. Eccles. p. me Gwil. Moore vic de Whalley,” and then—with a 
flourish as if the clergyman exulted in being now able to record how 
even under the Puritan rule he had thus evaded the act of parliament, 
and privately married his parishioners with the church service the 
day before the civil service of the magistrate— come the words 
“ Repudiatus est Justiciar Restituls viear.’ Dr, Whitaker says he 
at one time thought this Mr. Moore, from his resignation being 


Howe. 

4 Notwithstanding the name of ‘‘ Locus Benedictus,” conferred 
upon Stanlawe, that monastery, says Dr, Whitaker, was peculiarly 
unblessed, for in the year 1287 the tower of its church fell down, 
and in 1289 great part of the abbey was consumed by fire. After 
the translation to Whalley, Stanlawe seems to have subsisted as a 
cell down to the Dissolution. 

®° Salley abbey, on the Ribble, was founded hy William de Perey 
in 1146, and existed till the general dissolution of monasteries.— 
See “ Historical Account of the Cistercian Abbey of Salley,” ete., 
by J. Harland (1853, 8vo, p. 107).—B. H. 

5 Dated Reale 10 Kal. 2° an. Pontif. nostre.—Register of 
Whalley, fo. 92. See also Rot. Chart., 23 Edw. I. P. 1. n. 11. 

7 These letters patent are in the possession of Dixon Robinson, 
esq., at Clitheroe Castle. Vide een in Coucher Book ay W tele 
vol, x. Chet. Soc, Pub. p. 228 
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‘collation of this chapel remained in the abbot till the Reformation, when we find Clitherow capella returned as a chantry of Whalley 
Abbey. Although the translation from Stanlawe occurred in 1296, the consecration of the abbey of Whalley did not take eae till 
A.D. 1306, and additions were made to the buildings for more than one hundred and forty years after that time.! The. Griginal 
cost of the monastery, according to the estimate of the monks, amounted to £3000, at atime when the waves of an artizan were 
twopence a-day, and when much of the timber used in the erection was obtained from the woods, six miles in length and four in 
breadth, recorded in the Domesday Survey. The other important building-material was also near at hand in the stone quarries of 
Read and Symonstone. Adjoining to the abbey was a hermitage for two recluses, founded and munificently endowed i lent 
“*the good duke of Lancaster.”* According to Dr. Whitaker, the hermitage, which has now totally disappeared stood “upon the 
site of ‘those dirty cottages which defiled and disgraced the western side of Whalley churchyard.” Whalley abbey, from its 
foundation to the breaking up of the monastic system in England, like many other religious houses, affords little ‘matter for 
history, with the exception of some disputes upon that fruitful subject of litigation—tithes. But on the eve of the Reformation 
when the property of the church had been surveyed, and an ‘‘Inventorye of all the Goods belonginge ynto the Monasterie taken 
by the Erle of Sussex and others of the Kinges Counsell,”’® 24th March, 28 Henry VIII. (1587), preparatory to its appropriation 
to the use of the king, a wide-spreading rebellion—‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace ”4—broke out, in which the abbots of Whalley and 
Salley took a prominent part. For several months the counties of York and Lancaster were kept in a state of great agitation ; the 
earl of Surrey, lord-lieutenant of the county of Lancaster, established his residence at Whalley abbey ; and the earl of Derby with 
Lord Montegle, and a great number of the gentlemen of the county, took up arms against the monks. The dispersion of the army 
of Aske at Doncaster, on the 9th of December 1536, served only to light up a new flame in the North. On the final suppression 
of these successive rebellions, the abbot of Whalley, John Paslew, with many of his followers, was brought to trial at Lancaster 
for high treason, and sentenced to be hanged. The execution of Paslew took place on the 12th of March 1537, in front of the 
monastery at Whalley, along with John Eastgate, a monk of the same house, who was hanged, drawn, and quartered ; while 
William Heydocke, another of the monks of Whalley, suffered the following day on a gallows erected at Padiham.® 
The names of the monks of Whalley, from Robert Topeliffe, the first monk admitted on this foundation (who died im 1350) 
to John Paslew, the last abbot, who closed his ministry of thirty years by a species of martyrdom, are given in Dr. Whitaker’s 
elaborate history of this parish, along with a return of the income and expenditure of the monastic possessions. From the latter 
of these documents it appears that the average annual consumption of the house, in the zenith of its prosperity, was 200 quarters 
of wheat, 150 quarters of malt, 8 pipes of wine, 132 oxen and cows, 120 sheep, 60 calves, and 30 lambs, three-fifths of which appear 
to have been expended at the abbot’s table, and two-fifths at the inferior tables and in alms-deeds. According to the same autho- 
rity, the resident population of the monastery amounted to 120 souls, exclusive of visitors and mendicants who were daily par- 
takers of the monastic hospitality. At this time the average rent of land was about 2s. per acre, Lancashire measure, and the rent 
of a cottage from Is. to 2s. per annum. In 1650, when the parliamentary survey of this parish was made, the average value of 
land was trom 4s. to 5s. per acre ; in Queen Anne’s reign, farms had advanced to &s. an acre ; at the end.of the reign of George ial 
the value was about £1, and in 1835 they were let’ usually for £3 an acre, being an advance of 3000 per cent in the reizn of 
William IV. upon the rents of Henry VIII. Upon a valuation of this nature, made by Richard Pollard, esq., one of the king’s sur- 
veyors-general, the demesne lands of the monastery were leased by Henry VIII. to John Braddyll of Braddyll and Brockhole, on the 
12th of April 1543.7 At the end of fourteen years the lessee had so much profited by his monastic contract-lease as to be able to 


of Lever, and John Braddyll, purchased, for the sum of £2132 :3 : 


1 According to the custom of the times, Sir Gregory de Norbury, 
abbot of Whalley, who died in 1309, made merchandise of his 
property in the native families, and conveyed the transfer of one of 
those families in the following terms, called by Dr. Whitaker 
SALE OF A SLAVE AND HIS FAMILY :—‘ To all, ete., Gregory, abbot, 
and the convent of Whalley, etc., health. You shall know that 
we, for ourselves and each of our successors, have given, granted, 
and delivered to our beloved in Christ, John G. and his assignees, 
R. son of I. son of A. de W. our native, with all his family, and 
all his effects, for 100 shillings sterling to us by the said John 
delivered and paid ; so that the said John, with all his family, be 
free, discharged, and quit of all challenge. So that neither we nor 
our successors for the future shall be able to claim any right in the 
aforesaid on account of his nativity [7.e. being in the condition of a 
native, or slave, of Whalley], saving to us our right and challenge 
with respect to any others our natives. —In witness whereof, we 
have affixed our seals.” [Is not this rather a purchased manu- 
mission ?—H. } 

2 To this hermitage women were admitted, who took the vow, 
till Isole de Heton, of the county of Lancaster, widow, who had 
sworn that she would be an anchorite in that place for the term of 
life, broke from her vows, and quitted her cell; on which a 
petition was presented to King Henry VI. which recited in terms 
too descriptive, it is feared, of monastic life, ‘That divers of the 
wymen that have been servents there in the hermitage, and 
attendyng to the recluses afortym have byn misgovernyd, and 
gotten with chyld withyn the seyd plase halowyd, to the grete 
displeasaunce of hurt and disclander of the abbeye aforeseyd.” 
This representation had the desired effect ; the king dissolved the 
hermitage, and appointed in its place two chaplains to say mass 
daily in the parish church of Whalley for the soul of the founder 
of the hermitage, Henry, duke of Lancaster, and his ancestors. 

3 Record Office, Westminster, “ /nventorics of Monasteries.” 
When Dr. Whitaker searched the office for materials for his 
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History of Whalley, this curious document had not been dis- 
covered. It is printed in extenso in The Coucher Book or Chartu- 
lary of Whalley Abbey, edited by W. A. Hulton, Esq., vol. iv. 
pp. 1255-65. Of Whalley Abbey there exist two valuable 
historical records—Dr. Whitaker s J/istory of the Original Parish 
of Whalley, ete. (London, quarto, third edition, 1818, p. 568) ; 
and The Coucher Book, vols. 10, 11, 16, and 20 of the Chetham 
Society's series. This latter consists of an extensive series of 
grants, charters, and deeds of various kinds, showing the landed 
and other possessions of the monastery. Under twenty titles it 
comprises about 1200 documents, inany of them throwing great 
light on the early history of various parts of Lancashire. Amongst 
them will be found much valuable information as to the parishes 
and churehes of Whalley, Blackburn, Rochdale, Eccles, ete. 
Under the title ‘ Billington” are 144 documents. To these may 
be added 15 papal bulls, various compositions between different 
monasteries, the Act of Spoliation by Henry VIIL, a survey of the 
abbey possessions soon after the Dissolution, and the inventory of 
plate, vestments, furniture, aud utensils already named. ‘To these 
works—Dr. Whitaker's History and the Coucher Book—the 
curious reader is referred for fuller information than can possibly 
be given in a county history—H. [See also a very full and 
interesting account of Whalley as it is at present, in Dobsou’s 
Rambles by the Ribble, second series. —B. H.] 

4 See vol. i. pp. 154-5. 

5 According to Stowe the quarters of this monk were 
divers towns in this shire.” 

6 Some discrepancies exist in the records as to the place of 
execution, but they all agree in the main point, that the lives of 
these unfortunate monks were terminated by the hands of the 
public executioner. 

7 According to Dugdale the revenues of Whalley Abbey were of 
the valne of £321 :9:1, and, according to Speed, of £551 :4:6 
per vnnum. 


set up at 
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for the excess of his share of the purchase. The attempt made by Queen Mary to restore the abbeys was fatal to many of these 
edifices. ‘* Such as possessed them,” says Fuller, ‘* plucked out their eyes by levelling to the ground, and shaving from them, as 
much as they could, all abbey characters.” The work of demolition was probably at that time commenced upon Whalley Abbey, 
but it was not until 1661, after the Restoration, that Sir Ralph Assheton, probably to prevent the building being used as an 
internal fortress, pulled down the old walls of the close, part of the church and the steeple, and fourteen yards of the high cloister- 
walls. Sir Ralph Assheton died without issue in 1680, and was sueceeded by his brothers Sir Edmond and Sir John, the third and 
fourth baronets of this family. The issue failing in the male line, the estate descended to his sister’s son, Sir Raphe Assheton of 
Middleton, who took possession of Whalley in June 1697, and died in 1716, leaving three daughters, one of whom, Mary, having 
married Sir Nathaniel Curzon, that baronet came into possession of Whalley, and a descendant of that family, Richard William 
Penn Curzon, Earl Howe, became the proprietor of Whalley Abbey, and co-parcener of the manor of Whalley (the other half 
having been purchased some time ago), who, about February 1834, sold the estate of Whalley Abbey, and his moiety of the great 
tithes of the parish, to Robert Whalley, John Taylor, and Adam Cottam, of Whalley, esqs. 

The remains of the abbey are thus described by Dr. Whitaker :—‘‘ First, then, the whole area of the close, containing 36 
acres, 3 roods, 14 poles, is still defined by the remains of a broad and deep trench which surrounded it ; over this were two 
approaches to the house through two strong and stately gateways yet remaining. Within this area, and on the verge of the 
Calder, which formed the south-west boundary of the close, was the house itself, consisting of three quadrangles, besides stables 
and offices. Of these the first and most westerly was the cloister court, of which the nave of the conventual church formed the 
north side ; the chapter-house and vestry, yet remaining, the east ; the dormitory, also remaining, the west ; and the refectory 
and kitchens, the south. The cloister was of wood, supported, as usual, upon corbels, still remaining ; the area within was the 
monks’ cemetery, and some ancient gravestones are still remembered within it. The south side of this quadrangle contained the 
lavatory. To the east is another quadrangular area, formed by the choir of the church on one side, the opposite side of the chapter- 
house, ete. on another, a line of ruinous buildings on the third, and the abbot’s lodgings themselves surrounding a small quad- 
rangle, on the fourth. This, as being best adapted to the habits of an ordinary family, immediately became the residence of the 
; Asshetons ; and after many alterations, and a demolition of its best apartments, particularly a gallery 
nearly 150 feet in length, has still several good habitable rooms, and is now preserved with due care 
by its owner. The ancient kitchen, the coquina Abbatis of the Compotus, whence such hecatombs were 
served up, remains, though roofless, with two huge fireplaces. On the southern side of this building 
is a small*but very picturesque and beautiful ruin mantled with ivy, which appears to have been a chapel, 
and was. probably the abbot’s. private oratory. But the conventual church itself, which exceeded many 
cathedrals in extent, has been levelled nearly to the foundation.” Little remains to be added to this 
description of the ruins of the abbey of Whalley. The northern gallery, as it at present exists, is a 
massy pile perforated by a lofty arch ; the dormitory, a long building of two storeys, is in utter decay, 
and grown over with grass and shrubs; the abbot’s lodging, renovated by the Asshetons, still forms a 
spacious mansion to the south, now occupied by the family of the owner. In front are a noble flight of 
steps, and several armorial bearings ; amongst them the ‘‘ Insignia Loci Benedicti de Whalley.”’+ 


There are no ancient halls now remaining in the township of Whalley. 

Moreton Hall, a mansion built in the year 1490, and supposed to have been the residence of the mortuary 
collector of the abbey, was re-erected about forty years ago in the Elizabethan style, by its proprietor, the 
late John Taylor, esq., of the ancient family of the Taylors of Accrington,? and is now the residence of the 
Rev. Richard Edwards Taylor. 

Clerk Hill, originally of the date of Edward VI., is now modernised. 

The mansion of Portfield, in this township, was destroyed in the last century, and the house built on its 
site, with the adjacent land, is now occupied as the home-farm attached to Moreton Hall. 

The Roman road from Ribchester to York, called Brede or Broad Street, intersects this parish through 
the townships of Mitton, Pendleton (near Standen-hey), Clitheroe (dividing it from Chatburn), Worston, and 
Downham. Dr. Whitaker says “it passed the Calder at Potterford, and forms the boundary of the town. 
ships of Whalley and Little Mitton. Dr. Whitaker also records further traces of Roman occupation in 
remains of fortifications at Portfield, and around the churchyard. 

Soon after the dissolution of monasteries, a free-school was instituted here by Edward VI. with an 
endowment of twenty marks (£13: 6: 8), payable out of the rectory of Tunstal, in this county, and now paid 
by the receiver general out of the duchy rents. Further gifts and bequests have augmented the income. 
The school is open to six boys of the parish for classics, free of expense, and about forty boys are generally 
receiving education here. This is one of the three Lancashire schools to which Dean Nowell left an endow- 
ment of five marks (£3 :6: 8) apiece for thirteen scholars at Brazenose College, Oxford. The appointment 
of the head-master is in the principal inhabitants of the parish of Whalley. When two shillings were 
equal to the annual value of an acre of land, Dean Nowell’s bequest to the Lancashire free schools was a 
substantial donation ; but owing to the depreciated value of money, it is now never claimed. The other 
charities of this extensive parish are summarily exhibited in the following catalogue, deduced from the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners’ 15th Report, p. 52, ete. 


: These arms are, however, incorrectly drawn : the fish should be the “tenement cald Moreton house, in Whaley, and all the lands 
whales, with crosiers issuing from the mouths.—B. and tenements thereto belonging, in the occupation of Gilbert 
2 Before the reign of Edward I. the estate of Mortun gave Moreton,” with reversion to Roger Noel, son of Roger Noel of Read, 
name to a family, of whom was Syward de Mortun; and, the Ist esq., and Catherine, daughter of John Moreton.—Deeds in Dr. 
August, 25 Eliz., William Halstead of Worsthorne, and Isabella his Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iii. fo. M. 6 and 7, in the Heralds’ College 
wife, grant to John Moreton, citizen and haberdasher of London, London. 
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TOWNSHIP. NaME OF CHarity. Date. OBsecT. AMOUNT. meee) 
Whalley John Read's Charity . ees 1813 | Grammar School £520) (0) 0 | £22 17 6 
Chewe’s Dole and other Charities . 1631 oes of 8 townships in| 55115 5] 4616 0 
the parish 
Edward’s and Braddyll’s Charities 1681 paren aes Fund £100 & £10 | 1414 0 
er all. 
Sir Ralph Assheton’s Charity 1679 | Ministers and poor 135 0 0 8 0 0 
Pendleton Almshouses, erected 1672 unknown} For two widows . : 30 0 0 le 0) 
Read : Edmund Dickinson’s Charity 1743 | The poor anda school. | 197 10 7 
Old Accrington National School ; : 1816 |130childrennoweducated| 1010 0 0] 40 8 0 
Catherine Cunliffe’s Charity . 1716 | Bibles, ete., for the poor iy 09 0 
Burnley Chapelry Madam Isabel Sherburn’s Charity 1693 | Forthe poorofthe parish | 190 0 0 9500 
Robert Halstead’s Charity 1649 | For the poor of Burnley 613 4 
and Worsthorn 
Burnley Township and | Elizabeth Peel’s Charity 1800 | Clothes and bread to | 124415 0] 37 611 
Habergham Eaves the poor 
Burnley Molly Hindle’s Charity 1804 | Old and infirm persons | 500 0 0] 20 5 0 
Free Grammar School . Kd, VI. a Premises | 137 16 0 
; Mary Hargreave’s Charity 1814 | Cloth to old women 200 0 0 De ate 2, 
Briercliffe with Extwisle | John Halstead’s Charity 1672 | For the poor Morsley Hill 3.0 0 
Estate 
Cliviger . George Stephenson’s Charity 1805 | Holme School and 4 | €30in Chan- 
; . widows cery 
Church Kirk Chapelry Ellen Darwen’s Charity F : 1776 | Bread to the poor 60 0 0 214 0 
Clitheroe Chapelry . Free Grammar School of Mary Q. | 1 and 2 Lands, Messu-| 452 8 8 
of England P. and M. ages & Tithes 
Colne Chapelry Thomas Blakey’s Gift . 1687 | For 4 children in the 40 0 0 60) 0 
Grammar School 
Milner’s Gift 1713 | To the Schoolmaster Danber’s 3.0 «0 
Estate 
John Smith’s Gift 1733 | To the School or On 
Mrs. Shaw’s Gift ‘ : : me To the School 100 0 0 6 0 0 
John Emmott [Emmott’s School] . 1746 | Forthe School socalled, |Estate at Idle) 48 0 0 
at Laneshaw Bridge Co. York 
Spread Dole, Alice Hartley’sCharity | 42 El. | For the poor of Colne . 60 0 0 3.10 0 
Lord’s Ing Dole . : : : 1671 | For the poor Acloseofland) 5 0 0 
Lawrence Manknoll’s Charity 1660 | For the poor Townhous 10 0 0 
Estate 
Poor Field Dole, John Malham’s 1733 | Poor of Colne il ue a! 
Charity 
Walton and Ryecroft’s Charities 1698 | Poor of Colne 5 Mei AN) 2 |) aK 
Mary Starkie’s Charity ses The Minister and poor oe 710 0 
Thomas Smith’s Charity 1688 | Poor of Colne 50 00 2, 10) 10 
Town & Township of Colne | James Robinson’s Charity 1764 | Bread to the poor Premises 1 5 0 
Downham Ralph Assheton . : : . | no date | Downham School LL O ON ONS 2655 0550 
Povis Land, supposed the gift of Poor of Downham . ‘Ahouse, ship-;| 7 0 0 
one of the Asshetons pon, and croft 
Sir Ralph Assheton’s Charity 1679 | Minister and poor 35. 0 10 LOMO 
Unknown : : : . junknown) Forbluecloth tothe poor | Rent-charge 1) 0 
Goodshaw Chapelry Samuel Mill’s Charity . ; . | For the poor aut 23; 0) 70 at YG) 0 
Haslingden Chapelry John Heap, etc. . : : sell eee Haslingden School . |Money& land} 18 1 0 
Charities of Rev. Holden and others | 1759 | Linen to the poorand | 170 0 0) 1011 0 
a Schoolmaster 
Newchurch in Rossendale | Free School 1701 tents 60 12 83 | 
Chapelry “ y ¢ : 
John Ormerod’s Charity 1757 ee a Workhouse and | 315 0 0/ 1310 0 
the poor 
Robert Haworth’s Legacies 1823 Chmich and Methodist | 1000 0 0 |\No statement 
| Sunday Schools 
Padiham Chapelry . Subscription ie and} For a School 158 17 9!) 1016 0 
756 
Legendre Starkie . : 1821 | To the Sunday School . 200 0 0 Paid 
Whitewell Chapelry John Brabin’s Charity . Benefit of — Brabin’s 
: School in Chipping 
Leagrim Thomas Wallbanke’s Charity 1732 | To the poor ; ‘ 15 0 0} 015 0 
: Webster’s Charity 1742 | Poor of Leagram anc 18 0 0 | No account | 
Chipping kept 


During the civil wars of Charles I. an attempt was made by the Royal forces to clear the hundred of 
Blackburn of the Parliamentary levies ; with this determination the earl of Derby, accompanied by Lord 
Molyneux, Sir Gilbert Hoghton, and Colonel Tyldesley, marched from Preston to Ribchester early in the 
month of April 1643, at the head of 5000 men, and from thence to Whalley, where they took possession of 
the abbey. To meet this overwhelming force, Colonel Shuttleworth raised the population, and, with the 
assistance of Captain Ashton’s forces, dislodged the earl from the church, of which he had taken possession. 


12 The History of Lancashire. 


The fortune of the day being still in suspense, both armies met upon the plain, when a general battle 
ensued, in which the earl was defeated and driven out of the hundred,’ with the loss of 300 men. 

Whalley has been famed for its prodigies, amongst the most memorable of whom were the witches of 
Pendle, and Margaret Johnson of Marsden, in the same parish, who, according to her own deposition, still 
extant, sold her soul to the devil in 1633, Utley, a conjuror, figured here about the same time, and, in the 
language of that day, bewitched to death Richard, the son of Rafe Assheton, for which offence he was 
committed to Lancaster, tried, found guilty, and executed! Richard Dugdale, a reputed demoniac, lived at 
Surey Barn, in the time of the Puritans, and agitated the parish of Whalley almost as much with his 
preternatural possession as the parish of Leigh was disturbed by the possession of Mr. Starkie’s children 
about fifty years before. 

The increase of inhabitants within the first thirty years of the present century was very rapid in this, 
parish, and there is reason to believe that this increase is proceeding in an equal, probably in an augmented 
ratio. In some of te more agricultural townships the numbers are nearly the same as they were at the 
dissolution of the abbey ; but wherever manufactures prevail the growth is gigantic, and the ancient resort 
of the deer of the forest has become the abode of a dense population. Roads, canals, or railways now 
intersect almost every part of the ancient wild parish of Whalley, distributing the comforts and conveniences 
of social life to the people ; while the benefits of education, increasingly dispensed, are enlarging their minds. 
Fairs are held here on the first Thursday in May and the first and second Thursday in October, every 
year, 

The life of the historian of this parish, partly as sketched by himself in his own history, will appropri- 
ately claim a place in the history of the township of Whalley. 


“THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, the author of this work, was born June 8th, 1759, in the parsonage house of 
Rainham, Norfolk, which is the subject of a singular story recorded by Sir Henry Spelman :—In the reign of Charles I. Sir Roger 
Townshend, purposing to rebuild his house at Rainham, conveyed a large quantity of stones for the purpose from the ruins of 
Coxford abbey in the neighbourhood. These stones, as often as any attempt was made to build them up in this unhallowed 
edifice, obstinately gave way. ‘The owner next tried them in the construction of a bridge, the arch of which in like manner 
suddenly shrunk. He then piously determined to apply them to the rebuilding of the parsonage house, where they quietly 
remained till about the year 1764, when they were once more removed by the late Viscount, afterwards Marquis Townshend. to 
another place, and the site of the original manse, of which the foundations are still visible north-west from the church, was taken 
into the park. The writer’s father was, in 1759, curate of that parish; but his elder brother dying unmarried in the following 
year, he came, October 3, 1760, to reside at his paternal house at Holme, which had never been out of the occupation of the family 
from the reign of Henry VI. In November 1766 the writer of this was placed under the care of the Rev. John Shaw, of Rochdale, 
an excellent grammarian and teacher. In 1771 he became sickly, and apparently declined, so as to be incapable of any attention 
to books, till the year 1774, when he was placed in the family of the Rev. William Sheepshanks, at Grassington, in Craven, an 
airy and healthful situation. Im November of that year he was admitted of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he went to 
reside, October 3, 1775. In Noveinber 1780 he took the degree of LL.B., intending to pursue the profession of the civil law, which 
he studied for two years with great attention. But in June 1782, his father having died after a week’s illness, he settled upon his 
paternal estate, which for thirty years he has continued to improve and adorn by successive plantations. In August 1785 he was 
ordained deacon at Rosecastle, by Dr. John Law, bishop of Clonfert; and in July, the following year, received the order of 
priesthood from the same prelate, both without title. In 1788, having previously recovered, by a donation of £400, the patronage 
of the chapel of Holme, which had been formerly held by one of his ancestors, with the aid of some liberal subscriptions, but at 
an expense of £470 to himself, he rebuilt it, the old edifice being mean and dilapidated. In 1797 he was licensed to the perpetual 
curacy of Holme, on his own nomination. In July 1799 he qualified as a magistrate for the county of Lancaster ; and, in the 
next year but one, for the West Riding of the county of York. At the Cambridge commencement, 1801, he completed the degree 
of LL.D. In January 1809 he was presented, by the present archbishop of Canterbury, to the vicarage of Whalley, the great 
object of his wishes. For this favour, besides his Grace’s own generous disposition to reward a stranger who had written the 
history of the parish, he was also indebted to the recommendation of Dr. Cleaver, formerly his diocesan, and then bishop of 
Bangor.” 

In 1813 the rectory of Heysham was given to him, and in 1818 he was also presented to the vicarage of Blackburn, when he 
resigned the rectory of Heysham. He died at Blackburn, December 18, 1821, leaving by his wife Lucey, daughter of Thomas 
Thoresby, esq. of Leeds, who survived him, three sons and one daughter ; his other daughter having died in 1816, and another 
son having been killed by a fall from his horse in 1817. Previous to his death, Dr. Whitaker gave written instructions relative to 
his interment, in which he directed that a certain lareh-tree, which he had himself planted in the year 1786, should, after his 
decease, be eut down, and an excavation made in the thickest part near the roots to receive his corpse. * 


JOHN WOOLTON, bishop of Exeter, who flourished soon after the Reformation, was the eldest son of Mr John Woolton, of 
Whalley, by Margaret, youngest daughter of John Nowell, esq. of Read, and born in the year 1537. He was entered a student of 
Brazenose College, Oxford, on the 26th of October 1553, and supplicated for the degree of bachelor of arts on the 26th of April 
1555 ; but it does not appear by the university register that he was ever admitted. In consequence of the persecutions under 
Queen Mary, he left England and fled to Germany, and joined his uncle, Alexander Nowell, at Strasburg, to which city great 
numbers of Protestants had resorted. He, however, returned home on the accession of Elizabeth, was ordained priest on the 25th 
of April 1560 by Dr. Grindall, bishop of London, and made prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and canon residentiary of Exeter, 
where he read a divinity lecture twice a-week for four years, and preached twice every Sunday; and in the time of the great 
plague remained in the city, preaching publicly, and comforting privately such as were infected with the disorder. In 1563 he 
was admitted to the rectory of Spaxton, in the diocese of Wells; on the 4th of May 1570 to the vicarage of Braunston, in the 
diocese of Exeter; and on the 27th of May 1574 supplicated the congregation of Regents that he might have the degree of 
bachelor of divinity, but it does not appear that his desire was eranted. On the 28th of July 1578 he was constituted, by the 


i Despatch, dated Padiham, April 24,1643, and Jehovah Jireh,320. strictly carried out, was, in 1835, in the museum of John Crossley, 
“The original paper containing these directions, which were esq., at Rochdale. 
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new foundation-charter, first warden of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. In 1579 he supplicated, as “‘a minister of God’s 
word,” for license to proceed in divinity; but in this instance also there is no record that he was allowed to do so In 1579 ] : 
was nominated to the bishopric of Exeter, was elected on the 2d of July, confirmed on the 24th, and consecrated at Tamabenh ti 
Grindall, archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of London and Rochester, in August following. In 1585 six years after } is 
consecration, articles of accusation were brought against him by one Pagett, a person dias tocisd to the church aiid ‘whip on 
visitation of the bishop, had been convicted of ignorance and wilful contempt of the laws. These accusations were forwarded ee 
the arehbishop of Canterbury, to be answered in the ecclesiastical commission. Dr. Woolton received them on the 29th of \pril 
and made answer, in his own vindication, showing fully and satisfactorily how falsely and uncharitably he had been Empey 
and how groundless were the charges brought against him, pe j 

Whether these slanders fell upon Dr. Woolton from the general hatred of the episcopal order, or because he did not spare such as 
despised the canons of the church, it is by no means clear ; but one instance of his justice is recorded executed against a person ei 
the name of Randall, a member of the family of love or Philadelphians, whom he deposed, in 1581, from the parsonage of I ydford 
in Devonshire, for heterodox opinions and assertions inimical to decency and religion. He resigned his wardenship of Manchester 
in 1580, and, having held the see about fourteen years, died of asthma ‘on the 3d of March 1593, in the 56th year of haa age and 
was buried on the south side of the choir of Exeter cathedral. He was a man of great piety, and an earnest asserter of Gon cnmitey 
against those who opposed it. He was also a skilful divine, and a vigilant and exemplary prelate. Hooker says of this bishop 
soon after his elevation, “John Woolton, now living (1583), next after Bradbridge, called to be bishop of this sea, is a professor of 
divinity, and a preacher of the gosple, and universally read in all good lettres : great good things are looked for and hoped for at 
his hands ; and that he, being a new watchman over the house of Israel, and a shepheard over the Lorde’s flocke, to be a minister 
of the gosple, and a disposer of God’s holie mysteries, will attend the same, and performe the office of a bishop, in preaching in 
season and out of season, not by constraint or slowlie, but villinglie and gladly, not for filthie lucre, but of a readie mind > by 
leading an unreproachful life, to be example of good works in all sobrietie, patience, gentlenesse, and integritie.” ee 

He wrote ‘f The Christian Manuell; or the Life and Maners of True Christians ; wherein is plentifully declared how needful it is 
for the servants of Gode to manifest and declare to the world their faith by their deedes, their wordes by their workes, and their pro- 
fession by their conversation ;’ London, 1576, 8vo. ‘‘ An Armourie of Proufe, very profitable, as well for princes, noblemen, and 
gentlemen, as all other in authoritie, shewing the firm fortress of Defence, and haven of Rest in these troublesome times and 
perilous dayes ;” London, 1576, 16mo. ‘‘Of the Conscience ; a Discourse, wherein is planely declared the wnspeakeable joye 
and comfort of a good conscience, and the intollerable griefe and discomfort of an evil conscience ;’ London, 1576, 8vo. ‘A 
Treatise of the Immortalitie of the Soule ; wherein is declared the origine, nature, and powers of the same ; together with the state 
and condition thereof, both as it is conjoyned and dissolved from the bodie ;’ London, 1576, 16mo. ‘A newe Anatomie of the 
whole Man, as well of his bodie as of his Soule, declaring the condition and constitution of the same in his first creation, corrup- 
tion, regeueration, and glorification ;’? London, 1576, 8vo. ‘*The Castell of Christians, and Fortress of the Faithful ‘besieged, 
and defended now almost six thousand yeares ;” London, 1577, 8vo, Also, according to Dodsworth, ‘* David's Chain,” dedicated 
to Russell, Earl of Bedford. 


The history of the remaining townships of Whalley parish must necessarily be brief. To secure perspi- 
cuity, an arrangement of the different portions of the old parish, more general than the township arrange- 
ment, is indispensable ; and that will be best effected by following the most important of the old ecclesiastical 
divisions, noting in each the very considerable changes which have been made by the alteration and division 
of the old chapelries and the creation of new parishes. 


Parliamentary BoroucH or CLITHEROE, including the townships of Clitheroe, Worston, Chatburn, Downham, Twiston, 
Mearley, Pendleton, Wiswall, Whalley ; and the three detached hamlets of Little Mitton, Henthorn, and Coldcoates, forming one 
township— 

PaArocHtAL CHAPELRY (now New Parisn) or New Cuurcn in Penpie, including the townships of Rough Lee Booth, 
Barley-cum- Wheatley, and Wheatley Carr, Goldshaw Booth, and Old Laund Booth— 

CHAvELRY (now New PainisH) oF CoLNe, including the townships of Colne, Barrowford, Foulridge, Trawden, Great Marsden, 
and Little Marsden— 

CHAPELRY OF BURNLEY, including the townships of Burnley, Habergham Eaves, Ightenhill Park, Reedley Hollows, Filly 
Close and New Laund Booth, Briercliffe-cum-Extwisle, Worsthorn with Hurstwood, and Cliviger— ; 

CHAPELRY (now New Parisu) or Hastincpnn, including the townships of Haslingden, Henheads, Higher Booths, and Lowe1 
Booths— 

CHAPELRY oF New Cuvrcu in Rossendale, including the townships of New Church, Wolfenden, Bacup, and Deadwen 
Clough— 

CHAPELRY (now NEw Parisa) oF CuurcH, including the townships of Church, Oswaldtwisle, Yate and Pickup Bank, 
and Huncoat— 

CHAPELRY OF ALTHAM, including the townships of Altham, Clayton-le-Moors, and Old and New Accrington— 

CHAPELRY OF PApIHAM, including the townships of Padiham, Dunnockshaw, Hapton, Simonstone, Read, Higher Booths, and 
Heyhouses—and 

BowLANb-WITH-LEAGRAM, 

New Parisnes.—The chapelries of Downham, Church Kirk, Colne, Haslingden, and Newchureh-in-Pendle, having been 
freed from the payment to the mother church of Whalley of “all dues, fees, and all other emoluments,” by deed dated De- 
cember 21, 1867 (under 1 and 2 William IV. cap. 45), these five chapelries are now new parishes under Lord Blandtord’s Act 
(19 and 20 Vict. 104).+ 


BOROUGH OF CLITHEROE. 


The length of this parliamentary borough, from Moreton in Whalley to the eastern extremity of Twis- 
ton, is eight miles, and its breadth, from Edisford Bridge to Sabden, four miles and a half, comprehending 
about 28,000 acres. The picturesque Ribble rans on the west from north to south, and the Lancashire 
Calder, descending by Whalley, falls into the Ribble below Little Mitton ; while Mearley and Henthorn brooks, 
uniting near Clitheroe on the south, yield their tributary streams to the Ribble at Henthorn, and in wet 
seasons, Chatburn brook, issuing from the wild fissures of Pendle Hill, increases the Rabble below Chatburn. 
So situated, The Hill by the Waters, on which the castle of Clitheroe stands, affords a most appropriate etymo- 
logy, or, in the supposition that the name is of Danish origin ((deflur, a crag, and how, a hill), the rocky hill 


1 Manchester Diocesan Church Calendar for 1868. 
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would not unfitly describe the most prominent feature in this ancient borough. The De Lacies, of Norman 
extraction, came over with the Conqueror, and obtained, as their share of the prize for which the invaders 
fought, sixty “ knights’ fees,” principally in the counties of Lancaster, York, and Lincoln, For the mainte- 
nance of these possessions they built two castles ; one at Pontefract, the baronial residence, and the other at 
Clitheroe, as the seat of the Honor, and also a species of fortress where justice was dispensed, and tribute received 
at stated periods from the feudatories. The Great Fee, or lordship of Pontefract, was vested in them ; and 
the Honor of Clitheroe was also theirs. By the feudal law, a great fee or great lordship, which are con- 
vertible terms, was the highest order of possession, and was held directly from the crown ; an honor or seignory, 
consisting of a number of manors, was the next in rank ; and the manors were held by their lords in depend- 
ence on the lord paramount, the lord of the fee or of the Honor. Ilbert de Lacy, with the concurrence of 
Pope Alexander II., had conferred upon him the lordship of Blackburneshire,’ and the Honor of Bolingbroke, 
with numerous other possessions. Robert de Lacy, the son of Ilbert, had a grant of Bowland from Henry I. 
to be held of the crown in capite ;* this Robert had a son, Ibert, married to the daughter of Gilbert de 
(jaunt ; and another son, Henry, who founded Barnoldswick abbey, the parent of Kirkstall, and whose son 
Robert, if he did not found the Castle of Clitheroe, built the chapel of St. Michael the Archangel there, with 
the consent of Geoffrey, dean of Whalley.” Dying intestate without issue, February 7, 1193, the male line of 
this distinguished baronial family died with him. His possessions, including the Honor of Clitheroe, were 
inherited by his maternal sister Aubrey, daughter of Robert de Lizours, who married Richard Fitz Eustace, 
lord of Halton and constable of Chester. His son, John, constable of Chester, the founder of the abbey of 
Stanlawe, was succeeded by his son Roger, who assumed the name of De Lacy, surnamed /Ze// for his military 
ferocity, and who succeeded to the fees of Pontefract and Clyderhaw. John de Lacy, his son, who was 
succeeded by Edmund de Lacy, who died in 1258, and was succeeded by his son, Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln, the last and greatest of the line, who died February 5, 1310, aged sixty years, having received, by 
order of King Edward L., the third penny of the county of Lincoln, as the ancestors of the earl were wont to 


receive.? This earl® married Margaret, or Alicia, the daughter of Sir William Longespée, and died without 
male issue, leaving Alicia de Lacy, his only surviving child. 


1 Duchy Records, Bundle AA, No. 8. 

° From the adherence of Robert de Lacy to the cause of Robert 
Curthose, he was banished the realm along with his son Ibert, and 
his possessions were bestowed upon Heury Traverse, who being 
shortly after shot by his servants, the king gave those possessions 
to Hugh or Guy de la Val, who held them till King Stephen’s reign, 
when Robert de Lacy reclaimed and took possession of them again 
during the troubles in that reign. 

3 Historia Laceiorum, Monasticon, vol. v. n. 6, p. 533. Other 
accounts refer the erection of the castle of Clitheroe to the time of 
Ilbert de Lacy, the companion in arms of the Conqueror, and others 
even to Saxon times; in which last opinion we are inclined to 
coneur, though it is highly probable that the castle was re-edified 
by the Lacies, the better to adapt it to their extensive require- 
ments.—B. 

+ Madox’s Hxchequer, vol. i. cap. xxiii. 

5 In 20 Edward I. (1292) he was called upon to show by what 
right he claims to have the wapentake of Blakeburne and free 
warren in Canne, Little Merchesdene, Great Merchesdene, Brercleve, 
Brumley, Padingham, Penilton, Wortheston, Dounnum, Dene, 
Chatteburne, Clyderhou, Wyddenes, Appelton, Denton, Uptone, 
and Crawynton, and a marke and fair in Clyderhou and Rachedham, 
and free chase in all his fees in Blakeburneshyre, and wreck of the 
sea in all his fees, and the wapentakes of Laylandshyre and Amun- 
dernesse and Derbyshire (West Derby); emendations of broken 
assize of bread and beer, infangenthef, utfangenthef, weyf and 
gallows in Clyderhou, Penwortham, Rachedham, Totinton, Wyd- 
denes, Appelton, Denton, Uptone, Trawyngtone, and in all his fees 
of Rochedale and the wapentakes of Blakeburneshyre, Amunder- 
nesse and Derbyshyre (West Derby), and to make attachments and 
(listresses by his bailiffs in the fees aforesaid, and to have the suit 
of all trespasses done within his fees, without suit of plaintiffs. 
And by what warrant he claims to be exempt, for himself and 
vassals, from the custody of arrested felons and robbers, and from 
fines and amerciaments of the county, and suits of the county and 
wapentake, and that none of the king’s bailiffs shall enter into his 
fees within the county of Lancaster to execute their office without 
the presence of his bailiffs ; which belong to the crown and dignity 
of our lord the king, without the license, ete. The earl produces 
a charter of 4 John, granting to Roger de Lacy one fair every year, 
for two days, on the day and morrow of St. Mary Magdalen, and a 
charter of 25 Hen. III. to Edmund de Lacy, for a market every 
Wednesday at Rochedale, with all liberties ; and another charter of 
the same date for free warren in all their demesne lands in the said 


towns. And as to the wapentake of Blakeburneshyre, he says that 
he has his free court at Clyderhou, commonly called the wapentake 
of Blakeburmeshyre, where all his vassals ought and are wont to 
plead on minor pleas from time immemorable as the sheriff pleads in 
other wapentakes, which are in the hands of Edmund, the king’s 
brother; but he does not claim pleas of withernam or others, which 
pertain to the crown. And as to the market at Clyderhou, he says 
that his ancestors, from the time of William the Conqueror, have 
been accustomed to have a market there every Saturday, and that they 
haye also had free chace in all their demesnes of Blakeburnshyre. 
And as to wreck of the sea, he says that he claims to have wrecks in 
his manor of Penwortham, in Blakeburnshyre, with all its members, 
and in Northmoles and Wydenes in Derbyshire [West Derby], and in 
Stenton, Frekelton, and Warton in Amundernesse, and emendations 
of assize of bread and beer in all the towns contained in the 
writ (of Quo Warranto) ; infangenthef in all his fees in Blakeburn- 
shyre, Salfordshyre, and Leylandshyre ; and gallows at Clyderhou, 
Penwortham, and Torington. He also claims to make distresses 
and attachments belonging to his court of Clyderhou by his own 
bailiff, ete. The liberty of assizing bread has been used at Clyder- 
hou and Rochdale as annexed and belonging to the market and fair. 
And as to haying suit of certain trespasses done within his fees, he 
says that he and all his ancestors, and other lords of the manors 
which he now holds, have used such liberty from the time of the 
Conqneror—viz. that if any trespass be done within his fees afore- 
said, it is very lawful for him by his bailiff, at the suit of the 
plaintiff, or ex officio, if there should be no suit, to attach the 
trespasser to appear before his (the earl’s) court. And to punish a 
convicted trespasser according to the measure of the offence, except- 
ing pleas of the crown. And that the word Blodwyte* is not to be 


named, but if it should be named in future, he will not proceed . 


further thereupon, but leave it to the sheriff to try in the county. 
And the earl is asked if he claim to punish a trespasser for wounds 
and bloodshed, ete. And he says, Yes, if blodwyte be not named 
by the plaintiff. And as to exemption for himself and vassals irom 
wardship of felons, he says that if the king’s bailiffs shall take any 
robber within his fee, they shall take him to prison and ward him 
at their own peril. And if any robber or other shall be tcken 
within his fee for any matter which he cannot try in his own court, 
then his bailiffs shall deliver him to the king’s bailiffs, and they 
shall conduct and ward him at their own peril, ete., and so he and 


* Blodwyte, or rather Bloodwite, is used in ancient charters of 
privileges, to denote an amercement for bloodshed. 
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Thomas Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster, having married Alice de Lacy, and obtained the vast possessions 
of that house, became too powerful for a subject, and, rebelling against Edward II., he was made prisoner 
and executed at Pontefract for high treason, March 22d, 1321, and his possessions given to Edmund, the 
king’s brother, and from him to Queen Isabella, consort of Edward IIL. ;! but the attainder of Thomas, earl 
of Lancaster, being reversed, Henry, duke of Lancaster, sueceeded to the Honor of Clitheroe and the bailiwick 
of Blackburneshire ; who dying March 24, 1360, his daughter and co-heiress Blanch married John of Gaunt. 
fourth son of Edward III., who received, as the property of his wife, besides the fees of Pontefract and 
Lancaster, the hundred of Blackburn or Honor of Clitheroe, with its appurtenances. John of Gaunt died 
February 3, 1399, leaving a son, Henry of Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, who became Henry IV., on which 
the Honor of Clitheroe, and the other possessions, parcel of the duchy of Lancaster, vested in the crown, in 
which the Honor of Clitheroe remained till the restoration of the Stuarts, when Charles II. rewarded the 
services of General Monk by bestowing upon him this Honor: The general, who was created duke of Albe- 
marle, July 7, 1660," and was succeeded by his son Christopher, who married Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, 
and dying without issue, bequeathed his possessions to his wife. She dying August 28, 1734, at the 
advanced age of ninety-five, willed them to her second husband Ralph, first duke of Montagu, whose son and 
heir by a former wife, John, duke of Montagu, succeeded to this property. He had issue, Isabella, who 
married Earl Beaulieu ; and Mary, who married George, fourth earl of Cardigan, afterwards created duke of 
Montagu. Lady Beaulieu dying without issue, her moiety descended to her sister’s only child Elizabeth, who 
married Henry, third duke of Buccleuch, grandfather of the present duke. At her death in 1827, the estate 
was, under her will, divided—the Yorkshire portion, the Forest of Bowland, descending to the fifth and pre- 
sent duke (whose father, her eldest son, the fourth duke, had died many years previously), by whom it was 
sold, with all the forest rights, to the Towneleys of 'Towneley, who now hold the lordship of that part of the 
Honor ; the Lancashire portion, with Clitheroe Castle, went to her second son, Lord Montagu ; and being 
entailed, and he dying in 1845 without leaving male issue, it became the property of the present duke of 
Buccleuch. 

The part of the Honor which is in Lancashire, and of which the duke of Buccleuch is lord, comprises the 
whole of the hundred of Blackburn, being that part of North Lancashire which, by the Representation of the 
People Act of 1867, forms the north-eastern division of the county, but including the boroughs of Clitheroe, 
Blackburn, and Burnley. The manor of Tottington, comprising the townships of Tottington Higher-end and 
Tottington Lower-end in the hundred of Salford, in South Lancashire, is also within the Honor of Clitheroe. 
A considerable area within the Honor is copyhold, and held either of the wapentake of Blackburn, or of one 
of the several manors and forests within it, for which courts are held half-yearly at Easter and Michaelmas. 
The Yorkshire portion of the Honor, of which Charles Towneley, esq., is now the lord, is called the Wapentake 
or Liberty of Bowland, and comprises the several townships of the Higher and Lower Divisions of the Forest 
of Bowland, Slaidburn, Newton, Easington, Grindleton, West Bradford, Waddington, Bashall, and Great 
Mitton. The townships of Slaidburn, Newton, Grindleton, and West Bradford, are principally copyhold, and 
held of the manor of Slaidburn. The steward, by virtue of his office, is coroner for the liberty of Bowland. 

The following return of the fees appurtenant to the castle of Clitheroe was made by the escheators in 
4 Edward II. (1311) :— 

Alvetham in Clinton super Moras 1 carucate—Chirche 1 carucate—Ristone 1 car.—Blakeburne 13 car.—Levesage, Tockholes, 
Overderwent 1 car.—Netherderwent 2 car.—Walton 2 car.—Keversdale 1 car.—Samlesbury 1 car.—Melure $ car.—Ockleshill 1 
car.—Claytone and Billington 2 car.—Wittone 1 car.—Sallesburie and Penhiltone 2 car.—Dunkele 1 bovate—Wilpeschere 4 boy.— 


Aghton 1 car.—Dileworill 1 ear.—Mittone Parva 1 car.—Wisewalle 2 car.—Morle Magna 2 car.—Morle Parva 1 car.—Folerigg 


2 car.—Hennethorne 3 car.? 


Annexed to the wapentake of Blackburn was a Great Court Leet, or sheriff's tourn, held at Clitheroe 
Castle, at Easter and Michaelmas yearly, to which not only tenants holding in thanage, or freeholders and copy- 
hold tenants holding of the wapentake, but all resiants (except those professionally privileged) owed suit and 
service.2 This, however, with various other ancient courts held within the Honor, with a court-baron for the 
with the king’s bailiffs, ete. The jurors say that the earl and his 


ancestors, and all the other lords of the manors which the earl now 
holds, have been accustomed to use all the aforesaid liberties which 


all his ancestors have done from the time aforesaid. He claims to 
be free from common fines and amerciaments of the county for all 
his lands and fees in Blakeburneshire, except his land in Domin 


(Downham) and Worchester, which his ancestor gave to Robert de 
Chester, and which he, the earl, afterwards purchased, and of which 
the king has the common fines, etc. He claims the like exemption 
for his demesne Jands in Leylandshire, Amundernesse, and Derby- 
shire (West Derby), and to be free from suits of counties and 
wapentakes, except for his lands of Rochedale, for which he per- 
forms suit and service to the county of Lancaster, and to the 
wapentake of Salford by his bailiff or attorney. And as to the 
bailiffs he says, that the king is in seisin of making distresses and 
attachments, in his fee by his bailiffs, without the presence of the 
earl’s bailiffs, though of right they ought not to do so; for his 
ancestors and himself, until within fourteen years, have been accus- 
‘tomed to make distresses and attachments by their bailiffs, likewise 


the earl now claims; and that the earl and his ancestors have had 
free chace in Blakeburneshire from the said time.—Placitu de Quo 
Warranto apud Lanc. 20 Edw. I, Rot. 9. In the Record Office, 
Westminster. 

1 At this time Richard, duke of Gloucester, was steward of the 
lordship of Penwortham, and Thomas Lord Stanley receiver of the 
lordship of Clyderhowe. 

2 In his patent of creation, it is said, “he vindicated the laws 
from the licentiousness of tyrants ; publie liberty from most un- 
worthy slavery ; nobility from contempt ; the people from misery, 
poverty, and disgrace ; religion from contamination and the fury of 
heretics ; and lastly, ourselves from exile and most cruel distress. 

3 Escaet. 4 Edw. II. n. 50. 
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recovery of small debts under forty shillings, at which the steward of the Honor presided as judge, have all 
been suspended or become obsolete. 

Clitheroe Castle is described by Grose as “ situated on the summit of a conical insulated crag of rugged 
limestone rock, which suddenly rises from a fine vale, in which, towards the north, at the distance of half-a- 
mile, runs the Ribble, and a mile! to the south stands Pendle Hill, which seems to lift its head above the 
clouds. The castle has never been of large dimensions. Originally it consisted of a keep, with a tower 
entered by an arched gateway, and surrounded by a strong and lofty wall, placed on the margin of a rock, 
the residence having been lower down on the same hill as at present. When Henry VI. was deposed he 
took refuge at Bolton Hall, near Clitheroe, and Leland? thus speaks of the manner in which that unfortunate 
prince was betrayed and treated :—“In anno D. 1464, King Henry was taken yn Cletherwoode, byside 
Bungerley [Brungerley], Hippingstones, in Lancastreshyre, by Thomas Talbot, Sunne and Heire to Syr 
Edmunde Talbot of Bashal, and John Talbot his Cosyn of Colebry, which deceivid hym beyng at his Dyner 
at Wadington Haul, and brought hym to London with his Legges bounde to the Stiroppes.” 

In the early period of the Commonwealth (1649) Clitheroe Castle was dismantled by order of Parliament ; 
the chapel called “St. Michael in Castro,” has totally disappeared ; and nothing now remains of the ancient 
edifice but the square keep, and some portions of the strong wall by which the whole was surrounded. 
Within the precincts of the castle a handsome castellated house has been built, as the residence of the 
steward of the Honor, who administers the affairs of both divisions of the Honor. Here the court-rolls are 
kept, several of which date as far back as the reign of Henry VII. The demesne of Clitheroe Castle being 
an independent jurisdiction, neither “ geldable nor shireable,” is, strictly speaking, extra-parochial ; and it is 
in virtue of this almost obsolete privilege, that several places in “ Blackburnshire,” within the “ castle 
parish,” were, so late as the commencement of the present century, returned to parliament extra-parochial. 

Horrocksford Hall, in Clitheroe, the original seat of the Parkers of Browsholme, by whom it was occupied 
in 1528, became at a later period the property of Earl Howe, by whom it was sold, thirty years ago, to the 
father of Samuel Tudor Ashton, esq., the present proprietor. The old hall, which stood at the castle-foot, 
of a date not ascertained, but probably the house called Le Wynerres in 1454, in which resided the Dineleys, 
was pulled down some years ago. At the northern extremity of the town stood the ancient manorial hall, 
the Alleys, the successive residence of the families of the Clyderhows and the Radcliffes. Though originally 
a strong tower-built house, no vestige of the mansion now remains, and even the moat by which the spacious 
enclosure was surrounded is filled up. These demesnes, with the small park of Salthill-hey, were anciently 
conveyed as the manor of Clitheroe. 


The first ment'on we have of the CLypERHOWE family in the document we have consulted is the 25th of Edward I. (1297), 
when the Welsh marched through Lancashire to unite with the English in the expedition against the Scots, and when Hugh de 
Clyderhou was appointed by the king one of the assessors of the rates for this county. In 6 Edward II. (1312-13), Robert de 
Clyderhow was summoned by writ dated at York, as one of the sixteen clerks of the council of parliament at Lincoln.? The name 
next appears in an inquisition taken before the king at Wigan in 1431, when the jurors presented that Robert de Clyderhow, 
**parson of Wygan,” and an adherent of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, did send two men-at-arms, one of them his son Adam, to aid 
the rebel army. This son, Robert de Clyderhow, was buried at Salley abbey. ‘Towards the close of the same year, Adam, son and 
heir of Hugh de Clytherow, complains to the king in council, that Henry de Laey, earl of Lincoln, disseised his said father of 
thirty-two acres of land in Little Penhilton, and continued that wrong until his death, and that Thomas, earl of Lancaster, recently 
executed, the proprietor by marriage of the estates of the said earl, held the land so unjustly obtained at the time of his death, 
which wrong the king is petitioned to redress for God’s sake, by ordering the land now forfeited to the crown to be restored to the 
Clytherows. To which the reply is, that the widowed countess of Lancaster is suing the crown for her inheritance out of her late 
lord’s possessions, and that the petitioner must wait till an ordinance has heen issued concerning the said inheritance. We next 
find Gilbert de Clyderow and Robert de Radeclyf served with a military summons in 13 Edward II], (1339), commanding them 
to assemble the men-at-arms in Lancashire under their command, and to meet the king at Carlisle, to repel the Seotch invaders. 
In the same reign John de Clyderow and Robert de Clyderow were knights of the shire for the county of Lancaster. The marriage 
of Richard de Radcliff to Sybil, daughter and heiress of Robert de Clyderhow about the year 1322, carried the Clitheroe and 
Oswaldtwisle estates into the family of the Radcliffes. In the 3d Ehzabeth (1561), William Radcliffe of Astley, esq., settled 
his manors of Astley, Wimbersley, and Clitheroe, upon the issue of Anne, his niece, wife of Sir Gilbert Gerrard, whose son, Sir 
Thomas, the first baron Gerard of Gerard’s Bromley, sold the manor-house called the Alleys and the south choir of Clitheroe 
church to the Heskeths of Martholme, in 44 Elizabeth (1602), since which time the property has frequently changed hands. 

The family of Sir Wrnt1AM Ducpa.n, the celebrated antiquary, sprang from the borough of Clitheroe, and by an inquisition 
post mortem, 33 Klizabeth (1591), Edmund Dugdale is found possessed of messuages and lands in Clitherowe.® John, the father 
of Sir William Dugdale, was matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, by the name of ‘‘ John Dugdale, a Lancashire man borne.” 
On quitting college he sold his property in Clitheroe, and settled at Shustoke, in Warwickshire, where his only son William, 
afterwards Sir William, garter principal king-at-arms, resided. Sir William Dugdale made his visitation of Lancashire, being the 
last heraldic visitation of this county, in 1664, some particulars of which have already been given. 


A charter was granted to the free burgesses of Clitheroe, supposed to be about the year 1147, by the 
first Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, which was confirmed by his royal master Edward I. and by Henry VIII. 


Of this charter no copy can be found, but of the charter of a later Henry de Lacy, about 1283, there are 
‘4 6 
copies. 


1 Three miles to the south-east. 


5 Duchy Records, vol. xv. n. 21. 
* Collectanea, tom. i. pars ii. p, 717, 


ne 6 Records in the Tower of London, 1 Henry V., inserted in Whit- 
3 Parl. Writs, and Writs of Military Summons, pt.i. p.73,n. 3. aker’s Whalley, 3d edit., p. 279, An abstract of this interesting 
* Kx, Pet. in Parl.15 and 16 Edward II. n. 81. charter is printed in ** The Ancient Charters and other Muniments 
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King Henry IV., by a charter of 4th December 1409, granted two fairs “to be had and held at our 
ous of Cliderhowe,” to wit—‘“ one on the eve, day, and morrow of the Conception” (i.e. December fhe, t58 9), 
“and the other on the eve, day, and morrow of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary” (March 24, 25, 
26). Two days afterwards (December 6, 1409), the same king, by writ to the sheriff of Lanc vashire, directs 
proclamation: to be made to the effect that the king having lately learned that fairs have been held on the 
above days in the cemeteries and other places near the abbey of Whalley, without any grant or other 
authority, whereat exchanges, buying and selling of goods, chattels, and merchandise have been had, “ to the 
great inquieting of the religious persons of the cad monastery,” the king forbids the holding of aah fairs at 
any place in the monastery or town of Whalley, on pain of forfeiture of all things offered for sale there, 
and of further punishment, and that he hath granted two fairs to be held at Clitheroe on the said days for 
ever. 

In 1 Elizabeth (1558) the elective franchise to return two members to parliament, instead of Baron 
Clytherow and Baron Netherwyresdale, was granted to this borough. The municipal government of the 
place formerly consisted of one out-bailiff and et one in-bailiff, who were elected annually from amongst the 
out and in burgesses, on the first Friday after the festival of St. Denys: there were also a recorder, a town- 
clerk, and a serjeant ; but by the Municipal Corporation Act the government is in the mayor, four aldermen, 
and twelve councillors. The election of members of parliament was, till the passing of the Parliamentary 
Reform Act in 1832, in the free burgesses at large ; and, in the event of any landlord being absent, the 
freemen, his tenants, had the right to vote in his seed The borough, however, was close in the patronage 
of the predominant family interests, and the elections nominal. The corporation formerly held a court-leet 
half-yearly ; there was also a borough court of inquiry, held on the elections of bailiffs and other officers, and 
at other times when occasion required ; also a court-baron, for the recovery of debts under 40s. ; but these 
have not been held for upwards of thirty years, and may be considered as destroyed. There was also a court 
of pleas, having jurisdiction in actions to any amount, held every three weeks before the bailiffs. This is still 
in existence, but no processes are now issued from it. The jurisdictions of these courts were limited to the 
ancient borough or township of Clitheroe. The Moot Hall, of freestone, ornamented with the arms of the 
Lacies, Curzons, and Brownlows, was erected in 1820, at the jomt expense of Earl Howe and Earl Brownlow, 
in lieu of the old edifice, which had sunk into decay. Formerly there was a gaol at the castle, where assizes 
were held, and sentences for capital offences passed, on which, according to tradition, executions took place 
at Dike Nook, a place distant from the town about a mile, at the junction of the cross roads from Clitheroe 
to Pendle Hill, and from Whalley to Worston. This was before the civil wars of the Commonwealth ; and 
it is shown from ancient records that in 1660 the gaol and castle were in the custody of “ Jeremie Webster, 
who held the same by patent during pleasure.” Within the recollection of aged persons living in 1835 a 
pulory stood in the market-place at Clitheroe, but no vestige of if now remains. 

By the Reform Act of 1832 the franchise was greatly extended, but the number of members returned 
to parliament by this borough was reduced from two to one. By the Boundary Act this borough, which is 
placed in the northern division of the county, is made to comprehend “ the respective chapelries of Downham 
and Clitheroe, and the four townships of Whalley, Wiswall, Pendleton, and Henthorn" and Little Mitton and 
Calcoats.” Though Clitheroe is described in the commissioners’ report as a poor town, within which there 
are very few good houses, the number of the houses within the borough of the value of £10 a-year and 
upwards is e estimated by the commissioners at 359. The following is a list of the members for the borough 
of Clitheroe, under the old regime, from 1 Elizabeth to 1 William 1V.— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR CLITHEROE. 


1558-9 Thos. Greenacres and Walter Hooton | 1625 Ralph Ashton and Willian Kirke 

1563 John Newdigate and John Jeffrys (in whose place, Thomas | 1628 Thomas Jermyn and William Newell 
Greenacres vice Jetfrys) 1640 Rich. Shuttleworth and Ralph Ashton 

1571 Richard Greenacres and Geo. Horsey 1640 Ralph Ashton and Rich. Shuttleworth 

1572 William Wintorn and Thos. Dockwra 1653) 

1585 Michael Purefoy and Alexander Fisher 16540 |e 

1586 Edward Poley and John Walmsley 1656 | No returns 

1588 Kobert Pilkington and John Whitte 1658 | 

1592 William Twissenden and John Chamberlain 1659 J 

1597 William Holt and George Rotherham 1660 Sir Ralph Ashton and John Heath 

1601 John Osbaldeston and Anth. Deering 1661 The same, The same 

1603 John Dormer, knt. and Martin Lister 1678 Sir Thomas Stringer and Sir Ralph Ashton 

1614 William Fanshaw and Clement Coke 1681 Hen. Marsden and Sir Thos. Stringer 

1620 Thomas Walmsley, knt., and William Fanshaw 1685 James Stanley and Edmund Ashton 

1623 William Fanshaw and Ralph Whitfield 1688 Christopher Wilkinson and Anthony Parker 

1625 Ralph Ashton and William Fanshaw 1690 Roger Kenion and Fitton Gerrard 

of the Borough of Clitheroe,” with Translations, by J. Harland, 1 A mistake was made in the name of this township; it should 


privately printed for the Mayor and Corporation of Clitheroe (Man- have been “ Mitton, Henthorn, and Coldcoates.” 
chester, quarto, 1551), page 6, 
Dd 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR CLITHEROE—continued. 


1695 Chris. Lister and Ambrose Pudsey 1782 John Lee vice Parker resigned 

1698 Thos. Stringer and Chris. Lister 1784 Thomas Lister and John Lee 

1701 Ambrose Pudsey and Thos. Stringer 1790 Penn Ashton Curzon and Sir John Aubrey, bart. 

1702 The same, The same Assheton Curzon 

1705 Daniel Harvey and Edward Harvey | R. E. D. Grosvenor vice A. Curzon raised to the peerage, 
1708 Chris. Parker and Edward Harvey | 1794 | 

1710 Thomas Lister and Edward Harvey | 1796 Lord E. C. C. Bentinek and Hon. Robert Curzon 

1713 The same and Charles Stanley | 1801 The same, The same 

1714 The same and Edward Harvey 1802 Hon. John Cust and The same 

1722 Nathaniel Curzon and Thomas Lister 1806 The same, The same 

1727 Lord Galway and The same | 1807 The same, The same 

1734 William Curzon and The same 1808 James Gordon in place of Hon. John Cust, who had become 
1741 The same, The same a peer 

1747 Sir Nathaniel Curzon and The same | 1812, Oet. 10. Viscount Castlereagh and Hon. Robert Curzon 
1754 Ashton Curzon and The same », Dee. 30, Edward Wilbraham Bootle in place of Viscount 
1761 The same and Nathan Lister Castlereagh 


1762 Thomas Lister and Ashton Curzon | 1818 Hon. Robert Curzon and Hon, William Cust 
Nathaniel Lister | 1820 The same, The same 

68 The same, The same | 1822 Henry Porcher in place of Hon. William Cust 
1768 Thomas Lister 1826 Hon, P. F. Cust and Hon. Robert Curzon 
1774 The same, The same | 1830 The same, The same 

780 The same and John Parker | 1831 The same and the Hon. R. Curzon jun. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ELECTIONS SINCE THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 :— 
(ONE MEMBER.) 


ELECTORS IN 1832, 306. In 1865, 454. 


Elections. | Elections. 
1832, Dee. John Fort (u.) 157 1853. March On petition, last election declared void for 
John Irving : : (c.) 124 bribery and treating :— 

1835. Jan. John Fort P 5 : (3) iY May John Te Wi Aspinall ; as (Le es) ea 
1837. Aug. John Fort : , (L.) 164 Richard Fort . ; : (L.) 208 
: Miler i ; Co eee Mr. Aspinall being unseated on petition :— 
1841. July M. Wilson jun. ‘ : (u.) 175 Aug. Le Gendre N. Starkie . (c.) 216 

Rdward Cardwell : : (c.) 170 ~ Jonathan Peel : : (L.) 205 
1842, On petition Mr. Cardwell seated vice Mr. Wilson, 1857. March. John T. Hopwood ; ; (c.) 
declared unduly elected :— 1859. April. John T. Hopwood A , (0.) 
1847. Aug. Mathew Wilson . j 2 (L.) 1865. July. Richard Fort . , ; (.) 
1852, July Mathew Wilson : : (I.) 22 1868. July. Ralph Assheton ; ; (c.) 
J. T. W. Aspinall : 2 Ge OR eLe7 : vice R. Fort, deceased. 


The old Clitheroe church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, formerly in the patronage of Earl Howe, 
but now of the Rey. J. H. Anderton, rebuilt in 1820, is a simple unadorned fabric of limestone, with an 
embattled parapet and buttresses, terminating in a triangular form, with small crockets. It was further 
restored in 1854, when the old tower was replaced with a handsome tower and spire with clock and peal of 
eight bells. The situation, like that of the castle, is commanding ; the interior consists of a spacious nave, 
side aisles, and chancel ; with lofty octangular columns and galleries borne by iron pillars immediately behind, 
but detached. Dr. Whitaker says of the former church of Citheroe, that it had “ nothing remarkable except 
the fine Saxon arch between the nave and the choir, one of the oldest remains of architecture in the parish, 
and a complete specimen of the style which prevailed till the time of Henry I.’ The north chapel was 
appropriated to Great Mearley, but has no mouuments of the Radcliffes, many of whom were interred here.” 
“The south choir of the church,” he adds, “belongs to the Radcliffes, who, by marriage with the heiress of 
Derwentwater, temp. Henry V., became progenitors of that noble but unfortunate house. In this choir, till 
within the last thirty years, were two cumbent statues of a knight and lady, in alabaster, always said by 
tradition to be of the Radeliffes, and most probably intended to represent Sir Richard Radcliffe, who died 
19 Henry VI, and Catherine his wife, daughter of Booth of Barton.” The two cumbent figures have been 
disinterred, and placed under the stairease, though in a mutilated and broken condition. An old cross stood at 
the east end of Clitheroe church as late as 1835, but this, with the small cross at a place called Stump Cross, 
on the old road from Clitheroe to Chatburn, and the ancient market cross, have all disappeared. Amongst 
the mural monuments in this church is one inscribed on a brass plate to the memory of Dr. John Webster, the 
astrologer, and the intrepid detector of imposition under the guise of witchcraft, who was master of the free 
school in Clitheroe in 1643, and died in 1682. The monument is embellished by a horoscope, in which it is 
sapiently indicated that they who understand the diagram will understand that the doctor understood it. 


' This arch was in the possession of the late Rev. J. T. Allen, incumbent 1826-1824, who intended to hav: 


th e it placed as a gateway to 
the churchyard, but this intention was never carried out. 
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There is also in this church a monumental inscription to the memory of Mr. Serjeant Aspinall, of Standen, in 
the parish of Whalley ; a monument by Westmacott, with a more elaborate inscription, to the memory of 
Thomas Wilson, §.T.P., for nearly forty years head master of the grammar-school of Clitheroe, who died in 1813, 
erected by his pupils ; a tablet to the late James Thomson, esq., ERS. , of Primrose, and several others. The 
east window of the church is adorned with fourteen heraldic bearings in stained glass, amongst which are the 
arms of the abbot of Whalley, the archbishop of Canterbury, the Lacies, lords of € ‘litheroe, the Montagues, 
Buecleuchs, the Asshetons, the Brownlows, and the Curzons. In the vestry are the arms of Curzon quarter- 
ing Assheton ; also those of John Aspinall, with some fragments of stained glass. 


CHAPLAINS OF St. MARY MAGDALEN’S, CLITHEROE. 


Hugh, chaplain of Clyderhow / Wan, Uh William Richardson . ; 7 .  |Uncertain] 
Peter, chaplain of Clyderhow ) 7° Robert Marsden : F : . before 1650 
Henry, clerk of Clyderhow. William Banckes . ; : ; . 1672 
Sir John, son of Henry, chaplain of Clyderhow, 13 Stephen More ; : : 5 . 1696 

Edw. IIL. Thomas Taylor : ' : : . 1701 
Henry de Mitton, che oe of the pee of Clyder- James Cowgill : : : ; . 1748 

how . 1379 | James King . : : : 2 . 17438 
Sir Thomas Syle cock. ; ; é . 1535 | Thomas Wilson : : “ ; i 
William Slater : : died 1551 | Henry Johnson : : : F . 1813 
Sir William Caton of Clitheroe : . 1558 | Robert Heath : : : F . 1814 
Edward Lawson 1569 | John Taylor Allen. 1826 
Martyn Dickson 1588 | Joseph Heywood Anderton (also patron of the liv ing) 1834 


In 1839 another church, dedicated to St. James, was built at Clitheroe, the living being vested in trustees ; 
and another church, to be Soiled St. Paul’s, to contain 600 sittings, all free, is now in course of erection at 
Lowmoor in the same township, endowed by Miss Garnett. 

The borough of Clitheroe also contains the following places of worship :—the Methodist chapel, in 
Clitheroe, built 1797, and now about to be turned into schools, a new chapel being nearly completed ; the 
Roman Catholic chapel, Clitheroe, built 1799, also now used as a school, a new chapel having been built in 
1847 ; the Independent chapel, Clitheroe, built 1815, now occupied by the Primitive Methodists ; a United 
Methodist Free Church, built in 1857 ; a new Independent chapel erected in 1863 ; the Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, Downham, opened September Ist, 1817; the Wesleyan chapel in Whalley, built 1818; the Inde- 
pendent chapel, Wiswall, built 1830. A Wesleyan Methodist congregation existed in Chatburn in 1833, 
but it was at that time discontinued. In 1863, however, it was revived, and a small chapel built. 

An hospital for so-called lepers, called the hospital of Edisforth, dedicated to St. Nicholas, stood within 
this borough, though beyond the Ribble, as early as the 12th century, and the number of these institutions, 
in various parts of the country in monastic times, leads to the conclusion that elephantiasis was then a much 
more prevalent disease than at present. This hospital shared the fate of the smaller monasteries in the reign 
of Henry VIII" A gallant stand was made at Clitheroe against the invaders 
under the command of William, son of the bastard brother of David, king 
of Scotland, in 1138. On that memorable occasion the English fought 
with great bravery, but, being overpowered by numbers, they sustained 
a signal defeat ; and vestiges of this sanguinary engagement have been 
found at Edisford bridge, and along the banks of the Ribble, during 
successive ages up to the present time. The free grammar-school of 
Clitheroe, which formerly stood in the churchyard, was founded by 
Queen Mary on the 29th of August 1554, and the statutes were drawn 
up by Bishop Bridgman. The endowment consisted of the lands and 
rectorial tithes of the parish of Almondbury, and other lands in Skipton, 
and elsewhere, in Yorkshire. These, however, have been sold, and estates 
at Clitheroe purchased in their stead. A handsome residence has been 
recently built for the head master, who receives from twenty to thirty 
boarders, and whose salary is £200 a-year; £100 a-year is allowed to the 
under master. The school is free as regards classical education, but, as 
not only writing and accounts, but mathematics, modern languages, etc., are 
taught, a small quarterage is charged to each pupil. The number of 
scholars is from seventy to eighty. In 1835 it was not half that number. A fund amounting to £1400 has 
been raised by subscription for the purpose of founding two exhibitions to Oxford or Cambridge in connection 


1 By an undated charter, John, son of Ralph de Cliderow, grants dwelling with Reginald (probably the warden of the hospital), two 
three acres of land in Sidhill to the lepers in Edisforth ; and by another acres on Schetill (Sidhill). Roger de Lacy, constable of Chester, 
dateless charter, Orme de Hammerton grants to God, St. Nicholas who died in 1211, for the salvation of his soul and those of his an- 
of the house of Edisforth, and to the brothers-lepers of the same  cestors, gave to this hospital four acres of land in Baldwin Hill. 
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with the school. There are at present two exhibitions, one of £40 and the other of £30 a-year, tenable for 
four years. 


JAMES KING, captain R.N., LL.D. and F.R.S., the friend and companion of the celebrated Cook in his third voyage round the 
world, was the second son of the Rey. James King, D.D., inewmbent of Clitheroe, and dean of Raphoe, Ireland (descended of arespect- 
able and ancient family long resident at Skellands in Craven), and was born at Clitheroe in the year 1750, He received the first 
rudiments of his education in the grammar-school of Clitheroe, and at the age of twelve years entered the navy, under the patronage 
of his near relative Captain Nortou, a brother of the first Lord Grantley. During the peace which followed the accession of George 
ILI. he served successively under Lord Rodney, Sir Hugh Palliser, and Earl St. Vincent, by whom he was highly esteemed, and by 
the last promoted to the rank of lieutenant. The continuance of the peace did not admit of much active service ; and possessing a 
disposition naturally adapted to the pursuit of literature and scientific acquirement, he conceived that an acquaintance with French 
would be useful to him ; and, therefore, in 1774, he spent some time in Paris, where he became acquainted with several persons 
eminent for their scientific knowledge. Upon his return to England he took up his residence, by the permission of that society, in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of which his younger brother, Walker, was a member. In 1776 preparations were made for a third 
voyage of discovery under the command of the distinguished Cook. Important improvements had been lately made in the 
science of nautical astronomy, and particularly by the skill and Jabours of Dr. Maskelyne, then astronomer-royal, The farther 
prosecution of these improvements was made an object of no inconsiderable importance in the intended voyage ; and Dr. Maskelyne 
and Captain Cook, directed by the Board of Admiralty to name some person qualified to superintend the astronomical department of 
the expedition, fixed upon Lieutenant King. The proposition of accompanying Captain Cook was eagerly embraced by Mr. King, 
and the offer of his services being accepted by the Board of Admiralty and the Board of Longitude, he was most cordially received 
by Captain Cook. The story of this voyage need not now be repeated. Soon after his return Captain King was appointed to the 
command of the sloop Crocodile, and afterwards to the Resistance, a frigate of 46 guns. In the former vessel he was employed 
during the war, in the Channel service; and, during the command of the latter, a singular opportunity was afforded him of 
demonstrating the immense importance of scientifie nautical knowledge in the skill with which it enabled him to convoy a large 
fleet of merchantmen, consisting of nearly 500 vessels, from the Channel to the West Indies. He died in October 1784, and was 
buried at Nice. The following tablet is erected in Clitheroe church :— 

“To the memory of James King, Captain ‘in the Royal Navy, LL.D., and F.R.S., the friend and colleague of Captain Cook in his 
last voyage round the world, the history of which, from the time of the death of that celebrated navigator, he wrote at Woodstock during 
the intervals of his retirement from the public service of his country, in which his laborious and almost uninterrupted exertions brought 
on a premature and deeply-lamented death. He died in the month of October 1784, in the thirty-second year of his age, at Nice, and 
was there interred,” 

There is a small mnedallion, inscribed ‘‘ Jac. King, LL.D. F.R.S.,” at the foot of the title-page of the third volume of the 
voyage, painted by 8. Shelley, and engraved by J. Hoge, which is the only remaining portrait of this illustrious man. 

The population of the township of Clitheroe has increased considerably within the present century, 
though not much during the last thirty years. According to the government census, the numbers in the 
township in 1801 amounted to 1368, while in 1831 they had increased to 5213, being rather more than 
half the population of the newly-constructed borough, which the commissioners for suggesting the limits of 
boroughs estimated at 9890 in 1831. In 1861 the population of the township and municipal borough was 

rn = . eS my: A=) 
7000, that of the parliamentary borough 10,864. This was an actual decrease from the tables of 1851, 
which give 7244 and 11,480 respectively for the municipal and parliamentary boroughs. The people within 
the precincts of the borough of Clitheroe are a robust and healthy race. Formerly, like the inhabitants of 
most rural districts, they were given to rude sports. Bull-baiting was the principal amusement forty years 
ago at the rush-bearings, which were common in the villages of the neighbourhood ; and in 1835 we read 
that “within a very few years the practice of adorning a man and woman in the costume of the king and 
queen was observed yearly at Downham, when a crown was carried before them by prescriptive right, 
as they maintained, founded on a grant from the king at a period too early to form the subject of record” ! 
This innocent delusion is now, however, forgotten, and rush-bearing has disappeared with bull-baiting. A 

: ? ? 5 ? 5 5 
curious custom may be mentioned here of women, in parties of eight or ten, running after men on Easter 
Tuesday, and lifting or heaving them, in allusion, it is said, to the resurrection of the Saviour. This 
practice formerly prevailed in Manchester, and it is still common in some of the rougher manufacturing 
districts, including parts of the parish of Whalley, Warrington, and Bolton. A Manchester man, in the year 
1784, thus describes it :— 


“ Lifting was originally designed to represent our Saviour’s resurrection. The men lift the women on Easter Monday, 
and the women the men on Tuesday. One or more take hold of each leg, and one or more of each arm, near the body, 
and lift the person up, in a horizontal position, three times. It is a rude, indecent, and dangerous diversion, practised 
chiefly by the lower class of people. Our magistrates constantly prohibit it by the bellman, but it subsists at the end of the 


town; and the women have of late years converted it into a money job. I believe it is chiefly confined to these northern 
counties,” 


[There was a plot of land in the town of Clitheroe called Baldenhull finding a chantry-priest to celebrate in the chapel. This proposal 
or Baldwinhull, containing 20 acres 1 rood.] Walter de Grimshaw, was accepted, and the last memorial of the old leper-house is—that 
warden of the hospital at Edisforth, seems to have died about 10 in 1508 John Paslew, the last abbot of Whalley, and the burgesses 
Edw. IT. (1316-17), and Richard de Hdisforth sueceeded him on the of Clitheroe, jointly presented Sir William Heerd to the chapel of 
presentation of the Earl of Laneaster, In his time there were no St. Nicholas of Biisforth, vacant by the death of Sir John Dineley. 
“lepers,” a proof that the disease was on the decline, Inthe reign ‘The site of this ancient hospital was on the Yorkshire side of the 
of Edward ITT, (1550-51) a record states that the house had then Ribble, near the road to Mitton, and a farm-house lately covered 
neither warden nor brethren-lepers ; and Hugh de Clitheroe, the the spot. Dr. Whitaker adds that some remains of strong and 
bailiff, entreats the abbot and convent of Whalley to take posses- ancient masonry are remembered there.-— H. 

sion of the hospital and its lands, snhject only to the condition of 
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A document, entitled “ Liber Contrarotulatoris Hospicii, anno 13 Edward I.,” presented by Samuel 
Lysons, esq., keeper of his Majesty’s records in the Tower of London, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
March 28, 1805, proves the antiquity of the custom, containing an entry of £14 “to seven of the 
queen’s ladies and damsels because they took up the king in his bed on the morrow of Easter, and made 
him pay a fine for the peace of the king, which he did of his own gift, through the hand of Hugo de Cerr 
(or Kerr), esq.” 

Annual fairs are held at Clitheroe on the 24th and 25th of March ; on the Ist and 2d of August ; and 
on the fourth Thursday and Friday after the 29th of September, and on the 6th and 7th of December. 
There is also a fortnightly fair for cattle, altered from Tuesday to Monday in 1863. Henry de Lacy claimed 
a fair at Clitheroe on Maudlin day, with gallows and other feudal privileges. A market was held here in 
the Conqueror’s time. Saturday is the chartered market-day. The cattle from the fine grazing district of 
Craven used to be driven through this town in great numbers to Manchester and to the south, but are now 
sent by railway. For a century at least annual horse-races were held at somewhat irregular periods at 
Clitheroe, on Salthill Moor, but they were of a low character, and were given up many years ago. The 
manufactures of this town and district consist of the weaving of ecalicoes by power, and cotton-spinning. 
There were for many years extensive calico print-works at Primrose, but these are now converted into paper- 
mills. In Whalley, Coldcoates, Little Mitten, Mearley, Worston, and Downham, there are no factories. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire railway from Blackburn passes close to the town of Clitheroe and past some 
of the lime-works to Chatburn, the present terminus of the line. The public roads also, owing to the abund- 
ance of good materials for their repair, are excellent ; and the town is well supplied by public companies 
with both gas and water. 

This district forms a declining plain from the stately hill of Pendle to the Ribble, well cultivated, richly 
wooded, and gently undulating, stretching from nine to ten miles north and south. From the centre 
of this tract rises the abrupt and lofty hill on which stands the castle; and on the sides and at the 
foot of that hill hes the town of Clitheroe, forming a striking object in the landscape for many miles round. 
Petrified bodies are found in the limestone-rocks in abundance, both animal and mineral; and there is a 
petrifying spring near the Ribble. Small quartz crystals, equal in lustre to the Bristol stones, are found at 
Downham, and are called “ Downham diamonds.” Some artificially-formed fissures appear on Worsaw Hill, 
adjoining to Chatburn, made as entrances to the lead-mines, which were formerly worked here, with but 
little suecess. At Pimlico, Salthill, Coplow, and Bankfield, all within Clitheroe, and also at Chatburn, are 
valuable and inexhaustible quarries of limestone, from all of which large quantities of lime are conveyed by 
railway to various parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Many thousands of tons of limestone are also sent 
away annually for the repairs of roads, for smelting iron-ore, and for use in various chemical works. This 
lime is in high repute as a manure and for dyeing and bleaching. There is no navigation at a less distance 
than seven miles from the town. The Ribble, indeed, in its course, passes within half-a-mile, but that river 
is not navigable above Preston marsh, a distance of fifteen miles from Clitheroe. 

A mighty convulsion, affecting the face of the country to a distance of forty miles to the north, and 
also for a considerable distance to the south and west of Clitheroe, has given to this district a peculiar 
character :—“ The crust of the earth appears to have undergone a violent disruption, in consequence o! 
which the edges of the beds of the minerals are thrown up into the air, and down towards the centre of the 
earth. At an angle of forty-five degrees, immediately beyond this appearance, rises the huge mass of Pendle, 
which seems to have been thrown up by the same convulsion ; and to the north, again, appears a surface of 
limestone, with its concomitant system of plants and minerals, which, had the strata to the south maintained 
their natural position, must have lain at a vast depth beneath.”' The swelling shoulder of Pendle Hill forms 
the most striking point of the landscape throughout the whole district ; and though nearly 800 feet lower” 
than the Grey Friar, at the northern extremity of the county, and nearly 600 feet lower than Whernside, in 
the neighbouring county of York, it jingles in the distich of— 

‘** Ingleborough, Pendle Hill, and Pennygent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent ;”’ 


and in the other well-known rhyme— 


** Pendle Hill, and Pennygent, and little Ingleborough, ' 
Ave three such hills as you'll not find by seeking England thorough.” 


In Downham, on the declivity of Pendle, there is a turbary, seven or eight feet deep ; and in Twiston 
Moss, oak, fir, and ash trees are found, with hazel amongst them, bearing nuts, which have been preserved 


in their peaty beds for centuries. ; 
Pendle Hill has been subject to sudden and vast discharges of water, amounting to inundations :— 


1 Whitaker's Whalley. Ciera! be A: nay Ordnance Survey, the real height of its highest 
point is 1851 feet, 


2 The most elevated point of Pendle Hill is in Downham, and, 
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Camden says of this mountain—‘‘It is chiefly remarkable for the damage which it lately did to the country below”’ (about 
the year 1580), “by the discharge of a great body of water ; and for the certain signs which it gives of rain whenever its summit 
is covered with clouds.” And Mr. Charles Towneley, in a communication to Richard Towneley, esq., written in the year 1669, 
describes a mighty torrent which issued from the *t butt-end (the N.W.) of Pendle,” on the 18th of August in that year, in 
terms to the following effect :—‘‘ The water gushed out near the top of the hill in such quantities, and so suddenly, that it made 
a breast a yard high, and continued running for about two hours. It grew unfordable in so short a space of time, that two 
persons going to church on horseback, one having passed the place where it took its course, the other, heing a little behind, could 
not pass this sudden torrent. The houses in the village of Worston, at a distance of two miles from the point of irruption, were 
so completely inundated, that the furniture in the lower rooms was set afloat by the turbid stream. Five or six apertures were 
made in the side of the hill, but the longest of them was speedily closed by the sand, earth, and gravel which accompanied the 
water.” 


Immense as must have been the body of water discharged at this time, Mr. Towneley describes it as 
much less than that which burst forth from Pendle Hill sixty years before,’ which made two cloughs or 
dingles, and are to this day called the Burst or Brast Clough. These phenomena probably originate in the 
accumulation of water in a large natural subterraneous reservoir, which, when the pressure becomes too 
strong to be resisted, forces its way out between the rock and the peaty incrustation with which it is 
covered. On the declivity of this hill stood Malkin Tower, the celebrated rendezvous of the witches of 
Pendle Forest, Dame Demdike and the rest ; and for their sorceries seventeen of them were sentenced at 
the autumn assizes, 1612, to suffer death at Lancaster. The view from the summit of Pendle Hill is very 
extensive. York Minster, at a distance of sixty miles, may be recognised on a clear day from this point ; 
the beautiful vales of Hodder and Ribble may be traced through all their windings ; and the Irish Sea, 
with its capes, promontories, and bays, where it washes the coast of Lancashire, lies like a chart before the 
spectator. 

At Shaw Brook, to the east of Clitheroe, there is a sulphur spring used in cutaneous diseases, and there 
are also several spas at Downham, but they are neglected. Highwall Well in Whalley has no medicinal 
qualities, but was used as a cold bath for the monks, who being clad in woollen, without the intervention of 
linen garments, or of the fabrics so extensively made in the parish, must have stood in need of frequent 
imimersions. 

The agricultural pursuits of this district have of late much improved. Agricultural societies have been 
established, and better farming encouraged. The general rent of land is from £2 to £3 an acre; but in 
some favourable situations, in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe, small farms will yield a rent of from £4 to 
€5. Here, as in most of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, the pasture land predominates very 
largely over the arable. 

The charters and other official documents relating to Clitheroe are too numerous to be particularised, but 
are comprehended summarily in the following synopsis :— 


References to the Lacies and to Whalley parish in the Y'esta de Nevill’, fo. 409. 

Cliderho Chapel confirmed to the monks of Pontefract, Rot. Chart. 14 Hen. ITT. (1230), p. 2, m. 1. 

Robert de Cliderhou free warren in Salebery. bid. 5 Edw. ITI. (1311-12), p. 1, n. 18. 

Inquest concerning the chapel of St. Michael in the castle of Cliderhow, whether it be appurtenant or annexed to the mother 
church of Whalley. Inquis. ad quod Damnum, 19 Edw. ITT. (1345). 

Extent of the manor of Cliderhow on the death of Edmund de Lacy.  Hseaet. 42 Hen. ITT. (1258). 

Robert de Cliderhou, in trust for the abbot and convent of Cockersand, held the manor of Baylege as of the Honor of Cliderhou, 
with lands and tenements in Cliderhou. Znguis. post mortem, 4 Edw. IIT. (1300). 

Henry de Cliderhou, in trust for a certain chaplain, held 40 acres of land in Ribblechestre and Dutton, and the manor of 
Cliderhou remains to Henry. Jbid. 11 Edw. IL. (1337). 

Alescia, countess of Lincoln, died seised of the manor and castle of Clyderhowe, with the chaces and parks. Escaet. 22 Edw. 
ITT, (1848), n. 34. 

Matilda, wife of Sir Robert de Holand, died seised of Cliderhowe wapentake, and suit of court, ete. Ibid. 23 Edw. 111. (1349). 

John de Gristhwaite had lands, ete., in Cliderhowe. did. 

Henry, duke of Lancaster, in trust for the abbot of Whalley, tenements in Cliderhou, called Standenhulerofte and Grenelache, 
the foldage of Stonden, with lands, ete. bid. 34 Edw. ITI. 

The same died seised of Clyderhou castle, ete. Jbid. 35 Edw. IIT. (1361), n. 122. 

John de Gristewayt and others, for the abbot and convent of Whalleye, land in Cliderhoe. bid, 36 Edw. ITT. (1362). 

Richard de Caldecotes, for the same, held 120 acres, in Cliderhowe, Wadyngton, ete. bid. 

The abbot and convent of Whalley, the fourth part of the wapentake of Cliderhow. Zseaet. 45 et 47 Edw. IT. (1371 and 

373). 

Richard 5 able 3 18 Hen. VII. (1502-3), held Samlesbury manor as of the manor of Clidrow. Duchy Records, vol. 
ll. n. 41. 

Thomas Morley, 24 Hen. VIT. (1508-9), lands, ete., in Cliderowe. bid. n. 60. 

Richard Dyneley, 3 Hen. VIII. (1511), held Downham manor, and lands in Cliderow. did. vol. iy. n. 50. 

William Boswell, 6 Hen. VIII. (1514), held Symondeston of the manor of Clitherow. bid. n. 53. 

William Radcliffe, of Wemmersley, 3 Eliz. (1561), the manor of Clydrow. Jbid. vol. xi. n. 7. 

‘dmund Dugdale, 33 Eliz. (1591), lands, ete., in Clitherowe. bid. vol. xv. n. 21. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard, knt., 35 Eliz. (1593), the manor of Cliderowe. bid. vol. xvi. n. 2. 


! Probably on the occasion mentioned by Camden ; though, in a place at some distance, notorious, however, in connection with the 

that case, it would be above eighty yeurs before.—H. subsequent witchcraft cases of 1633. Malkin Tower, in the townu- 
FA. ; ship of Barrowford, has altogether disappeared. See vol. i. pp. 
~ Baines, in the text of 1835, confounds this with Hoar Stones, 201-205. Also Rambles by the Ribble, pp. 101-2.—B. H. 
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William Langley, 36 Eliz. (1594), lands, ete., in Clytherowe. bid. n. 52. 
John Aspinall, 17 Car. I. (1641), lands in Cliderow. Jbid. vol. xxx. n. 98.1 

LrrTLeE MirToN, a hamlet in the parish of Whalley, forming part of the township of Mitton, Henthorn 
and Coldcoates, gave name, as early as Richard I., to a knightly family ; and hence, in the Towneley MSS. 
we have Sir Ralphe de Little Mitton. The Testa de Nevill’ associates John de Puncharden with this place 
as holding in it the twelfth part of a knight’s fee under the Lacies. His son, Richard de Puncharden. 
married Beatrice de Blackburne, who had a daughter Lora, who married, in the reign of Edward I., Allan, a 
descendant of the lord of Catteral, near Garstang, to whom the estates passed. Having remained many 
generations in the Catterals, the manor of Little Mitton was granted by deed to Richard Sherborne, esq. of 
Stonehurst, and Dorothy lis wife, the sixth daughter of Catteral; but in 1664 it was sold to Alexander 
Holt of Grislehurst, and subsequently passed by marriage to the Beaumonts. This place is principally 
remarkable for its ancient manorial hall (Little Mitton Hall) of the age of Henry VII. After many changes 
of ownership, and coming to be occupied as a farm-house a generation ago, it was, about 1840, purchased by 
the late John Aspinall, esq. of Standen, restored and enlarged, and is now the property of his grandson, 
John Ralph Aspinall, esq., and the residence of John Gerald Potter, esq. In the entrance-hall is some very 
fine carved oak screenwork of about the style of Edward VI., which bears the cyphers T. D. H. Dr. Whitaker 
conjectures that this was brought from Grislehurst on the sale of the property to the Holts in 1664, the 
cyphers exactly corresponding to Thomas and Dorothy Holt, who were the owners of Grislehurst in Edward 
VI.’s time. 

The manor of DoWNHAM is carried up to a period before the Conquest, when it was possessed by Aufray. 
or Alfred, a Saxon ; subsequently it was granted by Ibert de Lacy, as part of his Honor of Clitheroe, to his 
brother Ralph le Rous. Having reverted to the Lacies, it was granted to Peter de Cestria, the reputed 
natural son of John, constable of Chester. Afterwards it was granted by Henry, duke of Lancaster, to John 
Dyneley, in whose family it continued until it was sold by Henry Dineley, esq., in 1545, to Richard Green- 
acres and Nicholas Hancock, who again sold it to Ralph Greenacres who in 1558 alienated it to Richard 
Assheton, esq. He devised it to bis great nephew, Richard Assheton, second son of Ralph Assheton of 
Lever, esq. ; and Richard, his grandson, dying unmarried in 10 Charles IL. (1658), devised his estates in 
Downham and Worston to Sir Ralph Assheton of Whalley, bart., whose son (having no issue) settled the 
manor of Downham, in 1678, upon his cousin Richard Assheton of Cuerdale, esq., the lineal ancestor of 
Ralph Assheton, esq., the present manorial owner, and the eldest male representative of this feudal and 
aristocratic house. The chapel of Downham, dedicated to St. Leonard, existed prior to the foundation of 
Whalley Abbey, and consists of a tower, aisle, and north and south chapels. The registers begin in 1653. 
The south chapel was rebuilt by the late William Assheton, esq., the grandfather of the present possessor of 
the Downham estates, and who served as sheriff of Lancashire in the year 1792. The north chapel is 
the property and burial-place of the Starkies of Twiston, descended from the Dineleys. In 1 Edward III. 
(1327) John de Dineley granted Twiston to Richard de Greenacres, whose descendant Sir Richard left two 
daughters and co-heiresses, one of whom, Joanna, married Henry de Worsley, whose grandson died 3 Edward 
LV. (1463), leaving co-heiresses, the youngest of whom, Alice, married Thomas Starkie, brother of Edmund 
Starkie, the first of Huntroyd, and conveyed to him a moiety of the manor of Twiston, which descended to Thomas 
Starkie, esq., M.A., who died April 5, 1849, leaving issue two daughters.” Downham Hall existed A.D. 1308 ; 
the centre and one wing were rebuilt about 1775, and the other wing was afterwards added by William Assheton, 
esq. This mansion (which Dr. Whitaker observes has in point of situation no equal in the parish of Whalley) 
is now the seat of Ralph Assheton, esq., lord of the manor of Downham, who was elected M.P. for the borough 
of Clitheroe in July 1868, on the death of Richard Fort, esq., by whom a court-leet and court-baron are 
held yearly in the spring. Adjoining to Downham Hall is a small but varied park. 

TWISsToN, in the reign of King John, was called Twysilton, at which time the family of Twisleton occurs 
here. The hall existed here in 1327. At the north-eastern termination of Pendle Hill, in this township, 
there is an ancient burial-place of the Quakers. ; 

Merartey (GREAT).—This township was granted by Jordan le Rous to one Stephen, afterwards ealled 
de Merley, whose daughter married Adam de Nowell, and carried the hall and manor into that family in 38 
Edward III. (1364). Lawrence Nowell exchanged the chase and manor of Merley with Sir Richard Green- 
acres for half the manor of Read, whose youngest daughter and co-heir Agnes married Wilham de Radcliffe 
of Todmorden, and brought the inheritance into that family, in which it remained till Roger Mainwaring, 
who married Elizabeth, sole issue of Joshua Radcliffe of Todmorden, esq., wasted the estate, and sold Mearley 
to John Harrison, esq., on the death of whose son Allan it was sold to Piers Starkie, esq. of Huntroyd, in 
whose representative, Le Gendre P. Starkie, esq., lord of the manor, it still remains. The hamlet and manor 
of Mearley (Little) still remains in the descendants of William Nowell, the first grantee under John de Lacy, 


1 See also Harland’s Charters and other Muniments of the 2 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by the Revererd Canon Raines 


Borough of Clitheroe (1851, 4to). ii. 329. 
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who died in 1240. Little Mearley Hall, of the date of Henry VI., formerly the seat of Thomas Preston, esq., 
is now occupied as a farm-house. . 

PENDLETON township forms a large and populous district, stretching along and across Pendle Hill, and 
comprises Sabden, a thriving village in a deep dale. Peniltune is found in Domesday Book, from which it 
appears that Edward the Confessor held half-a-hide of land here. At the Conquest it passed to the Lacies, 
from whom it was inherited by the house of Lancaster. Henry, the Good Duke, gave large possessions here 
to the monks of Whalley to support the two recluses and their women servants in the hermitage. The 
Clyderows had possessions here ; but in 10 Henry V. Sir Henry Hoghton levied a fine on the manor of 
Pendleton, having married the daughter of Richard Radcliffe, who inherited from the Clyderows. Sir Henry 
died about 3 Henry VI. (1425), leaving a son, Richard, one of whose descendants, Katherine, daughter and 
co-heir of John Hoghton of Pendleton, married in 1600 Thomas Hoghton, a younger son of the Thomas 
Hoghton of Hoghton who was slain in the feud with Langton at Lea. They left four daughters, co-heiresses, 
who sold Pendleton to Savile Radcliffe, esq., and Joshua Radcliffe, his grandson, died in 1676, leaving a 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to Roger Mainwaring. Charles Aspinall, with whose family the Hoghtons inter- 
married in the reign of Elizabeth, died seised of lands in Pendleton in 17 Charles I.! (1641). 

Pendleton Hall is now occupied as a farm-house ; Stunden Hall, of the date of Henry VI, has been 
rebuilt, and is a handsome modern residence, the seat of John Ralph Aspinall, esq. At Wymond Houses 
there was an ancient Presbyterian chapel, at which Mr. Thomas Jollie, ejected from Altham, was minister 
when he died in April 1703.° A service was held there once a-year by the Independents, but the chapel, 
which was merely a room communicating with the farm-house, has recently been sold, by order of the Charity 
Commissioners, to Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie, esq., the owner of the Wymond Houses estate. 

CHATBURN and Worston.—These townships, forming part of the manor of Chatburn, Worston, and 
Pendleton, are within the parliamentary borough of Clitheroe, and, according to Dr. Whitaker, “they par- 
take of the same natural qualities, great fertility of soil, and considerable beauty of situation.”* Chatburn, 
so called from its shady stream, commands a splendid and extensive view of one of the most fertile tracts of 
Ribblesdale. Here was anciently a chapel dedicated to St. Martin, which survived the dissolution of chantries, 
though the site is now only remembered by the name of the Chapel Croft. In December 1778 an important 
discovery of Roman coins was made in this village, by some workmen employed in widening the road leading 
to Worston. They were all denarii, in the finest preservation, of the Upper Empire, and with a great variety 
of reverses. The whole number was about 1000, which the nine workmen who were present at the find 
immediately divided amongst themselves. About 310 were recovered for the use of the ladies of the manor, 
and about 40, and a small bronze lamp which was found with the coins, were obtained by the late Josias 
Robinson, esq. of Chatburn, the owner of the land in which they were discovered ; and these are still in the 
possession of one of his descendants. A neat church, in the Romanesque style, with a tower and spire, 
calculated to accommodate about 330 persons, was erected at Chatburn in 1838; and the townships of 
Chatburn and Worston form together the new,parish of Chatburn. The patronage of the church is in 
Hulme’s Trustees. This is now a thriving village, being the terminus of a section of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, and intersected by the Skipton and Clitheroe turnpike-road. Besides the extensive lime- 
stone quarries and kilns, which find employment for a considerable number of the male inhabitants, there 
has recently been erected a loom-shed for weaving calicoes by steam-power, in which many females are 
engaged. There are gasworks from which the entire village and part of Downham are lighted ; and the 
place is supplied with excellent water from a reservoir which has been constructed on the side of Pendle Hill 
by Ralph Assheton, esq. Thus there is scarcely a cottage in the village that is not well supplied with both 
gas and water. The Rey. R. Ingram, M.A., has been incumbent of Chatburn since 1838. 

WISWELL (or the Spring of Wiga) first occurs in the reign of Richard I. when it was in the De Lacies, 
though Adam de Blackburne and Roger de Archis held a fourth part of a knight’s fee in Wiswall and Apton. 
In 4 Edward HL. (1330) it was found that Robert de Sherburn, Sir Henry de Lee, and Thomas Arden, held 
two carucates by the fourth part of a knight’s fee, for the render of 1s. 4d. In 14 Edward III. (1340) 
Richard Radcliffe held the manor of Wysewell for the manor of Whalley. As we have seen, a moiety of the 
abbey lands was granted to John Braddyll of Portfield ; and Wiswall and Wiswalle Eves appear in the 
inquisition taken at the death of his descendant Edward Braddill, 5 James I. (1607). But in the 16 James 
I. (1618) a commission was issued by the crown relating to a division of the commons and wastes of Pendle- 
ton and Wiswall, which sat on April 12, 1619, at Pendleton, and directed to John Greenaugh and others, 
esquires, and John Parker and others, gentlemen, and after reciting the full hearing of the two causes then 
depending at the relating of Henry Hamond and others, plaintiffs, and Richard Sherburne, defendant, touching 
the commons and wastes claimed by the king in right of his manor of Pendleton, and by Richard Sherburne, 
in right of Wiswall; all the manors and wastes, except 50 acres, were declared to belong to the king, as 
parcel of Pendleton manor, and the said 50 acres were decreed to Richard Sherburne, to satisfy his pretence 
of title to the said soil, of the whole, and out of favour to him, and the commoners and inhabitants of Wis- 

1 Due. Lane., vol. xxx. n. 98. 2 Whitaker's Whalley, p. 406, 8 Whitaker's Whalley, 30 edition, p. 294. 
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wall, in respect of long possession and usage, and not upon ground of title to any part thereof. 
Pendleton, 12th April 1619." 

From the Sherburnes the manor of Wiswell passed by marriage to William, son of Sir John Weld. of 
Lulworth Castle, in the county of Dorset, by whose descendant, Thomas Weld, esq. of Lulworth and Stony. 
hurst, it was sold in 1830 to Robert Whalley of Clerk Hill, esq., from whom it passed to the duke of 
Buccleuch. Wiswell Hall, now a farm-house, existed in the 10th of Henry V. 


Dated from 


NEW CHURCH (IN PENDLE). 


Adjoining to the borough of Clitheroe on the east is the ancient parochial chapelry of New Church in Pendle 
Forest, made a separate parish under Lord Blandford’s Act, in 1867. This division of the parish of Whalley 
is of an oblong form, measuring six miles in length from Admergill in the north to Old Laund Booth in the 
south, and six miles in breadth from Pendle Hill on the west to Colne Water on the east. Pendle Water. 
which is formed of the two branches of Ogden and Barley, both springing from Pendle Hill, flows east, and, 
falling into the Wycoller and Colne waters below Barrowford, the conjoint streams form the eastern boundary 
of the chapelry, and effect their confluence at Filley Close with the river Calder. The forest of Pendle, in and 
surrounding this chapelry, takes its name from the hill so called, and was one of the four divisions of the 
great forest of Blackburneshire.” This forest covers an extent of no less than 25 square miles, or 15,000 
statute acres. In 1311 the great De Lacy Inquisition states that the pannage of Pendle Forest was sometimes 
“nothing worth,” but commonly, one year with another, it was worth 6s. 8d. to the lord, Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln, who also had the agistments and summer and winter herbage of Pendle ; and the profits of hay sold 
there, taking only 1d. for every cart-load carried away, amounted, one year with another, to 6s. 8d. He also 
had the profits of the wood sold in the forest. At this time there were eleven vaccaries (places of pasture for 
cows) in Pendle Forest, and the herbage and agistments of each vaccary were valued to the lord at 10s., or 
in all 110s. yearly. Of these vaccaries the principal names, as they appear in a commission of Henry VIL, 
are preserved. The forest, formerly called Penhill vaccary, and sometimes the Chace of Penhill, was per- 
ambulated in person by the first Henry de Lacy; and about the year 1824 this ancient ceremony was 
repeated. In 11 Edward II. (1317-18) when Ric. de Merclesden was master-forester of Blackburnshire, 
William de Tatham was warden or keeper of Pendle ; this officer is now called the “ Greave of the Forest,” 
holding his appointment from the landowners. In 6 Henry VIII. (1514) puture* was paid for the forest, 
which was reclaimed towards the close of that reign. 

Rouau LEE Booru, formerly Over and Nether Roughley or Roughley Boothes, is a cluster of houses at 
the east end of the forest, in a rugged glade, three miles west of Colne. The Wesleyan Congregation here 
was founded by John Wesley himself, his journal containing many notices of his preaching at Rough Lee. 
The Wesleyans have a national school here. George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, received his first illu- 
mination on the top of Pendle. The duke of Buccleuch is lord of the manor. Lough Lee Hull was the abode 
of Alice Nutter, the reputed witch of Pendle. 

ADMERGILL, sometimes named as one of the vaccaries of Pendle Forest, was granted 20 Richard IT. (1396) 
to William, son of John de Radcliffe. There is no township of this name, which merely denotes an old boundary, 
and Admergill defines the parish towards Barnoldwick. Here were found, a generation ago, 117 pennies of 
Edward I. and of John Baliol, king of Scotland. Amongst the ancient perambulations of this district, we 
find in the Duchy Office one, of which the following is a translation, made by the first Henry de Lacy and 
his successor, in 1147 :— 

“¢ Henry de Lacy’s Declaration of the right Divisions between Bernolswyk and his Forest of Blakeburneschire, as by him and 
his men perambulated on the day that he delivered Bernolswyk with all the appurtenances to the Monks of the Cistercian order, to 
build an Abbey, and that the said Bernolswyk should be held by those Divisions in perpetuity to the same Monks, viz': By the 
river which is called Blackbrok, and so to the Marsh against Gailemars, and then to the head of Clessaghe, and then to the hill 
which is called Blackhow unto Oxegil, and so by Oxegil to Pikedelaw, called Alainesete, and from Pikedelaw to the ditch between 
Middehope and Colreden. And that there should be no contention arise thereafter with the said monks and their heirs, the said 
Henry de Lacy granted his said charter in testimony of the said Divisions.”’® 


BARLEY-CUM-WHEATLEY, anciently Bareley and Whitley Boothes, are at the foot of Pendle Hill, two 
small adjoining villages, 5 miles W.N.W. of Colne. Wheatley is north of Barley. The common appellation 


1 Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, Bundle H, No. 6. Over and Nether Barrowforde ; 11. Over and Nether Roughley, or 


2 The other three were Trawden, Rossendale, and Accringtoun. 
The area of the great forest of Blackburneshire was about 764 square 
miles, or 48,945 statute acres. —H. 

3 There are thirteen vacearies enumerated in the decree of Henry 
VII., their names being—1l. West Close and Hunterholme ; 2. 
Heigham Boothe ; 3. Newe Launde ; 4. Bareley Boothe ; 5. Heigh- 
am Close, formerly Nether Heigham ; 6. Over and Nether Goulds 
Hey; 7. Feelie Close; 8. Old Launde: 9. Whitley Carre; 10. 


VOL. IL. E 


Roughley Boothes ; 12. Haweboothe and Whitley in Haweboothe ; 
13. Red or Reed Hallowes. 


4 Food for man, horse, and dog, claimed by the keepers of 
forest. 

5 The instrument is without date, and is attested by Otto de Tilly, 
Osbert Archdeacon, and others. Superseribed Bernolswyk. —luchy 
Records, Bundle R, 13, No. ILI. 
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of booth seems to point to the sheds of the cowherds in the respective vaccaries. White Hough in Barley is 
an antique pile, the property and residence of Mr. William Bollard. Hereabouts the general patois of the 
county becomes almost peculiar, beg more rugged ; and the natural sound 00 is perverted into that of oy, as 
“spoyn,” and “noyn,” for spoon and noon. In this township, adjoming to Wheatley, is Haweboothe, a name 
now obsolete. An annual wake is held on Midsummer-day. The Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists have 
each a chapel here. 

WHEATLEY CARR, anciently Whitley Carre, is a small village, 35 miles W.S.W. of Colne, possessing 
nothing of interest. Having with Reedley Hallowes, Filley Close, and New Laund, all ancient vaccaries of 
Pendle, been allotted to no chapelry, they are considered with Ightenhill Park as still belonging to the Castle 
Parish, in consequence of which their inhabitants marry at Clitheroe. 

GoLpsHAW Booru, anciently Gouldes-hey, Over and Nether, is the central township of Pendle Forest, 
and contains the chapel of New Church, erected by the inhabitants of the five booths of Gouldshaw, Bareley, 
Whitley, Roughlee, and Ouldlawnde, which was consecrated October 1, 1544." A court baron is held at 
Higham twice a-year for the whole forest of Pendle, which is a copyhold fee of the Honor of Clitheroe, of 
which the duke of Buccleuch is the superior lord. Of the church, dedicated to St. Mary, built in 1735 ata 
cost of £1268, the original tower, with the date 1712 inscribed upon it, indicating that the tower was then 
elevated, still remains ; but the nave and north aisle of the church were rebuilt in 1788. It isa plain stone 
building, with a low tower and one bell. The interior, containing a gallery, erected about 1815, possesses 
no remarkable sepulchral memorials. The registers begin in 1574. The living is in the gift of the Hulme 
trustees, and was declared to be a vicarage by the Keclesiastical Commissioners in 1868, the requisite deed 
being deposited in the bishop’s Registry. The present vicar is the Rev. N. M. Germon, M.A. (1865). In 
the churchyard anciently stood a low, plain cross, at which, in 29 Henry VI. (1451), Rauf, abbot of Whalley, 
with the charterers and customary tenants of eight townships without the chapelry, held a meeting to abate 
encroachments on the common. The cross has now disappeared. Near this church was found many years 
ago a stone mallet, of British construction, with a perforation for the hand, the only relie of British art in 
stone ever discovered within the parish. A day and Sunday school, in which forty or fifty children are 
taught, was established in New Church about 1835, in connection with the church. The only endowment 
is £100 left in 1865 by the late Mr. Starkie of Huntroyd. 

Of the two old halls, Sabden and Hoarstones, in this township, the former, in the hamlet of the same 
name, is now a farm-house. Wakes are annually held at Goldshaw Booth on the Sunday immediately preced- 
ing the 12th of August. Of the Dissenting chapels within this district, Goldshaw Booth contains two; the 
Inghamite chapel, in Wheatley Lane, opened or built in 1750, and a Wesleyan Methodist chapel in 1824. 

Op LaunD, or LAwND Booru, on the north-east side of the forest, 3} miles N.N.W. of Burnley, consists 
of scattered houses amidst tolerably wooded pastures. Old Laund Hall is a very ancient strongly-built fabric, 
the property of the Greenwoods of Palace House, near Burnley, who purchased it from the lords of Clitheroe. 
A church was erected at Fence, in this township, in 1837, dedicated to St. Ann. The incumbent is the Rey. 
W. Haworth, M.A. 

The small farmers of this district were formerly much employed in hand-loom weaving of cotton, but 
there is little of this now, and several large manufactories have sprung up. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
passes across the eastern verge of the forest, and is found useful in the transit of manufactures and building 
materials. A number of irregular ridges stretch along the north-west side of Pendle Hill, cheerless, bleak, and 
sterile on the summit, but tolerably well wooded on the declivities, and abundantly watered by the mountain 
springs. The land is nearly all in pasture. Fuel is not so plentiful as in many of the districts of Lancashire, 
but there is a valuable coal-mine near Pendle Water. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF COLNE. 


This chapelry, which resembles in form the leaf of the fig-tree, is six miles from S.E. to N.W. and the 
same length from E. to W., and contains 23,040 statute acres. The only rivulet of any importance in the 
chapelry is Colne Water, sometimes, but improperly, called Calder, which, being fed from several streams 
issuing from the sides of the Yorkshire hills, flows through the valley east of Colne, and, descending by 
Barrowford, where it is augmented by other streams, passes over Pendle Forest, and falls into the Lancashire 
Calder below Higham Booth. The town is surrounded by distant sterile heights, except to the south-west, 
where a fine expanse of comparatively richly cultivated country opens to view. 

Colne is unquestionably a place of great antiquity ; and there is no doubt now that it is the Calwnio of the 


Romans, though it may have derived that name from the old British term Col-aun, signifying the station by 
the narrow river. 


_ + The original ecclesiastical edifice at Church is of the age of Henry IIL. ; when the chapel was erected at Goldshaw afterwards 
it took the name of Vew Church. 
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at B Its origin has been warmly discussed among antiquaries. The Rev. John Whitaker, the Historian of Manchester, says— 

The British name of the town, the voncurrence of a Roman road from Cambodunum at it, the voice of tradition, and 
the appellation of Castor, evince this to have been the site of a Roman station. The Roman road from Cambodunum 
stretches: visibly over Stainland Moor, passes through the townships of Barkisland and Rishworth, in Yorkshire, crosses 
the Devil’s Causeway, and the Roman road from Manchester to Ilkely, and must therefore assuredly have terminated at 
Colne. <A considerable quantity of Roman coins has been discovered near Colne, at Wheatley Lane, and near Emmott : 
and the station must have been fixed where tradition fixes it, upon the tall eminence of Castor-cliff, about a mile south of 
the town. There appears the evident skeleton of a Roman station at present ; a regular vallum encircled by a regular fosse, 
and standing aan lofty cliff, it commands a very extensive view around. The Roman name of the town could have resulted 
only from the British name of the station. ; and, accordingly, we find the anonymous Chorography placing such a station 
amongst these hills 2 mentioning it next to one which was certainly amongst them, the Cambodunum of Antoninus, and giving it 
in different MSS. the different names of ( aluninm and Colanea. This name of the station must have been derived from the same 
name of the river upon which it is erected, and which is now denominated Colne Water. In the memorable campaign of a.p. 79, 
Agricola subdued the county of Lancaster, and in the autumm of that year rose the towns of Lancaster, Overborough, Freckleton, 
Blackrode, Ribchester, Warrington, Manchester, and Colne. The erection of fortresses is expressly asserted by Tacitus; and the 
erection of these towns in particular is sulliciently attested by that Itinerary, which was composed about sixty years only after the 
conquest of Laneashire.”* Dr. T. D. Whitaker, adopting the opinion of the historian of Manchester, says—‘ Colne is unquestion- 
ably the Co/unio of the anonymous Ravennas, and was probably never abandoned entirely in the long and obscure period of the Saxon 
history. Here was one of the four manor houses of the De Lacys, from which several of their charters are dated, now, in the mutability 
of things, degraded into the workhouse of the town [and since removed], The historian of Whalley does not, however, agree with Mr. 
Whitaker as to the exact site of Colunio, Instead of standing upon Caster-cliff, he thinks it probable that the exact spot occupied 
by this station was in some of the low grounds beneath the present town, and on the banks of the river, where all remains of it 
have been effaced by cultivation, for Caster-cliff itself, placed upon a bleak but commanding elevation, which overlooks a large 
expanse of Craven to the north, and many miles of the vale of Calder to the west, has plainly been the Castra .stiva only of 
Calunio. The area of the Caster-cliff has been a parallelogram of about 120 yards by 110, though somewhat rounded off at the 
angles, It has been surrounded by a double vallum and fosse, and all the stones about it bear marks of fire. The late Rev. Mr. 
Hargrave, the rector of Brandsburtone, but a native of Colne, speaking of the antiquity of this place, says—‘ A great number of 
Roman coins have been frequently dug up here, as at Wheatley Lane, which are generally copper, and those silver ones cast up by 
a plough, about the year 1696, near Emmott, enclosed in a great silver cup, some of which I have seen; one of Gordianus was very 
legible, and another not so: I have seen parts of others, whose remains show they were of one of the Antonines.” In 1825 a 
number of Roman coins were dug up, while preparing the foundations of a manufactory at Greenfield, and similar discoveries have 
since been made from time to time at the foot of Caster-cliff, at Emmott, and in Wheatley Lane. 

The manor was at an early period vested in the family of Lacy, and, like their other possessions, being 
pareel of the Duchy of Lancaster, merged in the crown, and Colne being a member of the Honor of Clitheroe, 
passed, on the death of Lord Montagu, to Walter Francis fifth duke of Buccleuch, the present lord para- 
mount. The manor of Colne comprises the township of Colne, the forest of Trawden, and the township of 
Foulridge; and for this tract two halmote or leet courts are held on behalf of the lord, the duke of Buccleuch, 
yearly, in May and October, in the upper room of the grammar-school, before the steward of the Honor of 
Clitheroe, the land being chiefly occupied in copyhold. Great and Little Marsden are principally copyhold, 
and are within the manor of Ightenhill Park, otherwise Burnley. Barrowford, though in the chapelry of 
Colne, is in the forest of Pendle ; Foulridge, Blakey, Catlow, and Barnside, are still manors. In the inquisi- 
tion post mortem of Henry, the first duke of Lancaster, we find enumerated Colne, a manor with its 
members, Ightenhull manor, &ec.; and in “anno 2 et 3 Ducatus” (1353), a grant from the duke of a 
messuage and lands in Colne and Merclesden (Marsden) held by custom of the manor and castle of Clitheroe 
and of the premises in Trawden. 

The church of Calna, though not mentioned in Domesday Survey, because Colne was a chapelry de- 
pendent upon Whalley, was probably enough in existence at the Conquest ; and sixty years afterwards it 
was so denominated by Hugh de la Val, who gave it with others to the monks of Pontefract. In 1311, the 
names of Emmott, Holden, Alcancoats, Catlow, and Ayre, belonged to proprietors of land in this chapelry. 
The parochial chapel, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, standing upon an elevated and exposed site towards the 
S.E. extremity of the town, is a spacious and venerable building, containing 900 sittigs. The living has 
been lately augmented, and is now in the gift of the Hulme trustees. 

The original church having fallen into a state of great dilapidation, the archdeacon of Chester issued a commission in 1515 to 
Edmund Braddyll, and Henry Townley, gentlemen, authorising them to rebuild certain parts of it, and they nearly rebuilt the 
whole. The body is low and irregular, with small windows, and diminutive buttresses, of the type of rural churches of the 
earlier Tudor period ; but the E. and W. windows are fair specimens of the perpendicular Gothie. The tower is low, massive, and 
embattled ; its lower part and three massive Norman cylindrical columns in the N. aisle are remains of the original chureh. The 
interior is seated partly with pews, and partly with heavy ancient oaken benches. The edifice consists of a nave with two 
side-aisles, two chantries, and a chancel. The arches are all pointed Gothic, and the pillars octagonal, except the three Norman 
ones. In 1815 some of the pillars of the N. aisle having given way, and the church being considered inseeure, they were all 
skilfully underfooted and restored. In 1856 the north aisle was rebuilt, widened, raised, and pewed anew ; the old west gallery 
removed, and the handsome moulded oaken roof exposed to view and restored. Since 1840 three stained windows have been placed, 
the west window by Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, the east window by the congregation, and the south window in memory of the late 
Captain and Mrs. Harrison. Against the east wall of the north chantry is a singular Latin inscription cut upon oak, and 
probably of the date of 1508, in which a fervent invocation is breathed to the Virgin by William Hyrd for protection against 
diabolical illusions in the hour of death, The interior of the church is rather rich in monuments. There are several ancient ones 
to the family of Emmott of Emmott, and a number of modern ones to members of the family of Parker of Alkincoats, and several 
other families of the parish. Some gravestones in the churchyard are old, one in memory of Nicholas Mitchel is dated 1500; 
another is inscribed *‘ L, H. 1613,” and a third 1614. 


1 Whitaker’s Manchester, vol. i. pp. 134 and 186.—B, [These quotations only give the substance of the passages referred to.—b. H.] 
2 Notitia Cestriensis, note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 324. 
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The ancient chantry of the Banisters of Park Hill, on the north side of the church, now belongs to the Parkers of Alkincoats, the 
Holts of Park Hill, and the Suteliffes of Heptonstall ; and the Towneley choir on the south side i is now the property of T homas 


Clayton of Carr Hall, esq., in right of his grandmother, who was a Towne ale ey of Barnside. The parish registers of Colne commence in the 
year 1599, and exhibit the following results -— 


A.D. Japtisms. Marriages. Burials. | A.D. Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. 
1599 ; oy OL 17 15 | 1831 : . 3828 167 217 
1600 F ‘ . 106 18 51 | 1832 : : HO ey Hr 160 242 


From an inguisition, taken in the time of the Commonwealth, it appears that Colne, Foulridge, 
Marsden, and Trawden in this chapelry, contained 400 families, while in 1831 the aggregate number of 
families in these townships amounted to 3151. By the census of 1801, the population of the chapelry was 
9448, while in 1861 it was 21,196, having considerably more than doubled itself during the present century. 
That ‘the population of Colne has not increased in a ratio equal to some neighbouring towns has been partly 
occasioned by the circumstance that at the time handloom weaving ceased to be a business by which families 
could live, there were not sufficient mills to afford employment for the weavers, in consequence of which 
many families migrated to other localities in search of work. A better state of things has, however, existed 
for several years. The situation of Colne is healthy, and longevity is not unfrequent ; an ancient woman in the 
town was living in 1832 of the reputed age of 103 years, who remembered the short visit of the Scotch rebels 
in 1745, and the alarm they excited in the neighbourhood. 


INCUMBENTS OF COLNE CHURCH. 


Sir William Fairbank i : : ; 1520 Thomas Barlow, his son : . died May 1727 
Sir John Hegyn : . : before 1535 Henry Smalley : é : died 173a-2 
Roger Blakey . ; : : : 1556 William Norcross ; : 4 died 1741 
Richard Brierley. : ; : died 1635 George White, A.M.1. : ; died 1751 
Thomas Warriner : : : ; 1645 Roger Wilson, LL.B... : . instituted 1751 
Thomas Whalley ; : : died 1646-7 John Har tley, A.B. ; 43 1789 
John Horrocks. : : : died 1667 Thomas Thoresby Whit ker Lory. ints M. ; oy 1811 
James Hargreaves ; : : died 1693 Philip Abbott. ; “e 1817 
Thomas Tatham. 3 ? . resigned 1708-9 John Henderson, the present rector : oe 1821 
John Barlow : ; A . died April 1727 


One of the ancient mansions in this chapelry is Barnside, which the prior and convent of St. John of 
Pontefract recovered from Simon Nowell, with the lands thereto appertaining, in a suit at York ;? and from 
a claim without date it appears that this religious house possessed a great number of feudal privileges in the 
lordship of Barnsete.® For some time the manor was held under that house by the Towneleys ; but on the dis- 
solution of monasteries it passed to the Braddylls by patent of the crown, dated 36 Henry VIII. (1545), and from 
them it appears to have repassed by sale to the Towneleys. It is now the property of Robert Hargreaves of 
Johnston Hall, Staffordshire, by purchase of the trustees of the late Col. Thomas Clayton, whose father, John 
Clayton of Harwood, esq., in 1754, married Margaret daughter and sole heiress of Richard Towneley of 
Barnside, esq., who died in 1739 (the last male descendant of Lawrence Towneley of Towneley, 14 Edward IV., 
1474), second son of John Towneley of Towneley, esq. The mansion of Emmott, the property of Richard 
Emmott, esq., the last male heir of that ancient family, who died in 1819, is now the property of George 
Green Emmott, esq. The hall has been restored, and is occupied by J. Pennington, esq., as tenant. Gough’s 
Camden's Britannia mentions “ Emmot pastures” as containing “two of the rare plants of Lancashire, the Lichen 
glaucus and the Lichen ampullaceus.”  Aleancoats, now Alkincoats, is the seat of Thomas Goulbourne Parker, 
esq. of Browsholme and Alkincoats. Langroyd Hall, an ancient house, modernised, but not divested of its 
antique character, is occupied by William James Carr, esq., of a venerable family long seated here. Colne Hall, 
though once of sufficient consequence to afford its hospitalities to the unfortunate head of the house of Lan- 
caster, Henry VL, and now the property of the earl of Derby, is a mean dilapidated building, without any 
remains of ancient dignity. In the town of Colne there are two mansions of some antiquity, the one of them 
of the date A.D. 1640, and the other, the property of the owner of Barnside, of a date not ascertained. 

In addition to the church at Colne, there is an ancient Episcopal church at Little Marsden, of early but 
unascertained date; and the following additional chapels have been erected within the chapelry :—Christ 
Church, Colne, 1836 ; St. Thomas’s, Barrowford, 1838 ; St. Mary’s, Trawden, 1845; and St. John’s, Great 
Marsden, 1849. There are also twenty-six other places of religious worship of various denominations in 
the chapelry—viz. Wesleyan chapels at Colne, at Laneshaw-bridge, two in Foulridge, at Trawden, at Bar- 
rowford, and three in Marsden. Independent chapels at Colne, at Barrowford, and two in Marsden, A 
Baptist chapel at Colne, and one at Marsden. Primitive Methodist chapels at Colne, Trawden, Barrowford, 
and Marsden, Three “ Free Gospel” chapels in Marsden. Inghamite chapels at Colne, Winewall, and Wheatley 

1 This Rev. George White was one of John Wesley's clerical where each man shall have a pint of beer in adyance and other 


persecutors, When Wesley first visited Colne his reception was proper encouragement.” Thus ‘ encouraged,” the mob savagely 
prepared for by the following placard :—“ Notice is hereby given, beat the preacher and threw some of his hearers into the river.— 
that if any man be mindful to enlist into his Majesty’s service, 3B. A. 

under command of Rey. George White, for the defence of the 2 Placit. Term. Michis 28 and 29 Edward I. apud Ebor Rot. 27 
church of England, let him repair to the drum-head at the Cross, 3 Kuerden’s 4to MS. fo. 58. 
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Lane. A Friends’ meeting-house in Marsden. In the infancy of Methodism the Rev. John Wesley visited this 
place to preach in the newly-erected chapel ; great numbers of persons pressed, as was usual, to hear, till at 
length the pressure becoming too severe to be sustained by the timbers, one of the galleries gave way, and a 
number of persons in the congregation had their limbs broken, but no lives were lost. This melancholy 
occurrence happened on Wednesday, June 11, 1777, and is still remembered as an epoch in the religious 
history of the place, The ancient Free School of Colne was an antique building, supported upon crooks, and 
had the honour to afford instruction to Archbishop Tillotson. This school is now taken down, and was 
rebuilt by public subscription in 1812 in such a manner as to reflect credit upon the liberality of the 
inhabitants. Only six boys receive free instruction here ; and even they have payment to make in certain 
branches of education. The Wesleyans have also erected, during the year 1868, large and commodious 
Sunday and day schools in connection with their chapel, the former school being two small and too distant. 
Since 1835, ten National Schools have been erected, and are now in full operation —viz. three in the town- 
ship of Colne, two in Great Marsden, two in Little Marsden, and one each in Barrowford, Trawden, and 
Foulridge ; and a Sunday School is attached to every place of worship. Amongst the institutions for the 
improvement of the working classes may be mentioned the Railway Street Iron School, which is a neat and 
commodious building, supported by voluntary contributions. It was established in 1862, during the cotton 
famine, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wildman, who have the entire management and control of its arrangements, 
and by their unremitting zeal and energy, and gratuitous services, have gathered together from 400 to 500 
adult scholars of both sexes. It is open every evening, and four evenings are appointed for instruction. It 
has Saturday evening readings and concerts, and has trained amongst its scholars two bands of music and a 
singing class. It has also reading and refreshment rooms, penny savings’ bank, and bath rooms. This large 
increase of the means of religious worship and education of the working-classes has been productive of a marked 
improvement in the morals and manners of the population, manifested by a diminution in the number of crimes 
and a mitigation in their character. 

Colne stands in an elevated situation at the eastern extremity of Mid-Lancashire ; on a lingula of land 
formed by Colne Water and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, the highest level of which is opposite to the town. 
It is a brisk, second-rate town, with a market on the Wednesday, and four annual fairs—namely, on the 7th 
of March, the 13th and 15th of May, the 11th of October, and the 21st of December. There is also a 
monthly fair held on the last Wednesday in every calendar month, for cattle, woollen cloths, ete. Situated 
as this town is, on the borders of ‘the fine grazing country of Craven, it is plentifully supplied with 
butcher’s meat of the best quality, and forms a point of communication for the transit of sheep and cattle, 
which are continually passing, both by road and rail, from the rich pastures where they are fed to the populous 
districts where they are to be consumed. The inhabitants of Colne are well supplied with water from a 
spring near Laneshaw-bridge, called Flass Spring, about two miles to the east of the town, which is conveyed 
through pipes, under the management of a waterworks company established by the act of 46 George IIL. 
(1806). The establishment of gasworks was accomplished in 1840, by a company of proprietors. Petty 
sessions are held at Colne every alternate Wednesday at the Court-house. The County Court holds its 
sittings every alternate month. The banking establishments are the Craven Bank of Alcocks, Birkbecks, and 
Co., and the Manchester and County. There is also a Savings’ bank and a Mechanic’s Institution. Abont 
the year 1859 an eligible plot of ground at the east end of the town was purchased, under the Burial Act, 
for the purpose of a general cemetery, which has been most tastefully laid out, and two handsome chapels, 
with elegant spire, have been erected therein. 

The dialect of this district is peculiar, being a mixture of the Lancashire and the Craven. The verb 
“to gawm,” is used to imply fo wnderstand, and hence the word “ gawmless,’ which is a genuine provincialism 
of the county. The fame of the Pendle witches extended to this place ; and to guard the inhabitants against 
their machinations, Margaret Pearson of Padiham, one of the weird sisters, was placed, in the year 1612, 
upon the pillory in Colne, by sentence of Sir Edward Bromley, to deter the people from witcheraft. It does 
not appear that the inhabitants of this district took any very prominent part in the civil wars of the Common- 
wealth ; but in a despatch sent to parliament in 1642, they are commemorated amongst “ sturdy churls,” 
who were ready to fight the king’s forces, “rather than that their beef and fat bacon should be taken from 
them.” 

The land in this chapelry is principaliy in pasture, for which it is the best suited. Rents of land vary 
considerably ; in some favoured situations, and for small portions of land, as much as £5 per acre are 
obtained, while a much more general price is from 30s. to 40s. per acre. 

This is one of the most ancient seats of the woollen manufacture. As early as 1311, a fulling-mill, 
value 6s. 8d. a year, is returned in the rent-roll of the last Henry de Lacy. This circumstance has been 
quoted. to prove that the woollen manufacture existed in England before the 10th of Edward III. (1337), 
when that prince passed an act of invitation to the Flemish manufacturers ; it may also serve to show that 
the staple trade of the kingdom was introduced at Colne earlier than at Halifax, for, according to the Rey. 
Mr. Watson, the historian of that place, the first fulling-mill in the parish of Halifax was erected in the 17th 
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of Edward IV. (1477). A coalamine was worked in the chapelry of Colne as early as the reign of Edward 
IIL. (1340-1377). At the end of five centuries, the ancient fulling-mill of the Lacies has become a power- 
loom cotton-manufactory, the first loom of that description in this “disteict having been introduced into this 
mill in 1832. In addition to the woollen fabrics, shalloons, calimancos and tammies were made in consider- 
able numbers in this town and neighbourhood ; and a Piece Hall, conducted on the principle of the halls of 
Bradford and Halifax, formed the great mart of the district for many years. The hall, which is a substantial 
stone building, situated on the south side of the town, was erected in 1775, by a company of proprietors, 
upon a piece of ground presented for the purpose by Banastre Walton, esq. of Marsden Hall. It consists of 
two spacious rooms, fifty-four yards long by fourteen yards wide. Owing to the decline of the worsted 
trade in this district, the building is now appropriated at the annual fairs to the sale of general merchandise. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the cotton trade was introduced into this district, and the manu- 
facturing part of the population of Colne is now chiefly employed in making cotton and worsted goods for 

sale in the Manchester and Bradford markets. In 1847 the Midland R ailway from Colne to Shipley, by way 
of Skipton, was opened, and in the following year the East Lancashire line from Colne to Manchester and 
Liverpool, now incorporated into the Lancashire and Yorkshire system of railways, was opened for public 
traffic. These railways, and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal which passes through a subterraneous tunnel a 
mile in length, at a little distance from the town, afford an advantageous conveyance for the coal, slate, lime, 
and stone of this hilly region, as well as for the raw materials and the manufactured articles of the district. 
In 1833 there were eleven steam-engines in this chapelry of the aggregate power of 132 horses ; seven of 
the engines were employed in spinning cotton, one in giving motion to power-looms, and the remaining three 

in the collieries ; whereas there are now (in 1867) forty- -one steam-engines, of the aggregate power of 1460 
horses, employed for manufacturing purposes, in addition to those employ ed in the collieries. There are also 
seven mills having a water-power of 100 horses employed in spinning and weaving. 

A de »plorable picture was drawn of the state of the families of hand-loom weavers in Colne and Burnley, 
and in the eastern parts of Lancashire and the northern part of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where goods 
of an inferior description are woven, in the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1833. 
To show the contrast in prices for handloom weaving during the present century, one witness! says, that for 
what was paid 8s. 7d. in 1802, 5s. 5d. was paid in 1806; 6s. 2d. in 1810; 4s. 1d. in 1815; 2s. 7d. in 1820; 
2s. 2d. in 1825; 1s. 5d.in 1830; and Is. 4$d.in 1853; and this on a medium quality of handloom weaving, 
but that since 1802 the width of the cloth has been reduced two inches in 28. This poverty-stricken con- 
dition of the handloom weavers was occasioned by the great reduction of wages during the transition from 
hand-looms to power-looms, the continuance of which in this chapelry was shortene d by the introduction of 
the manufacture of mousselines-de-laine, which for some years was confined to hand-looms and yielded 
improved wages. But for several years he ‘se mixed fabrics have all been woven by power; and the opera- 
tives, both in cotton and worsted, are now all employed on power-looms, and receive as good wages as in any 
part of the manufacturing districts. 

BARROWFORD, in the chapelry of Colne, is a large manufacturing township at the junction of several 
streams flowing into Colne Water. In the reign of Henry VII. Barrowford constituted two vaccaries, called 
Over and Nether Barrowford. Carr Hall, in this township, was the property of Richard Towneley of Barnside, 
in 1760, but is now the seat of Thomas Every Clayton, esq., the grandson of Colonel Thomas Clayton, the 
last of the ancient family of the Claytons of Little Harwood, near Blackburn, and maternally a descendant of 
the Towneleys. In February 1835 died, aged eighty years, Thomas Clayton of Carr, in Barrowford, esq., a 
magistrate, a deputy heutenant, and the high sheriff of Lancashire in 1808. In August 1835, his son-in-law 
Edward Every of Carr Hall, esq., obtained the roy yal permission to take the surname and arms of Clayton. 
Park Hill, the residence of a yeoman, was long the seat of the Banasters, a branch from those of Bank and 
Altham, Richard Banister occurs as of Park Hill, temp. Edward 1V. Mr. Hargreaves is the present owner 
and occupier. 

FOULRIDGE, anciently Folrigge, was held by John de Grigleston, in the reign of King John, of the earl of 
Lincoln, by the eighth part of a knight’s fee.” In 15th Edward I. (1321- 2) John ds. Thomilill held the 
manor of Folrigge : by marriage with his daughter, Sir Henry Saville became possessed of the manor in 1404, 
In 6th James I. (1608) John Pollard was seised of Fowlrigge,’ and in 7th Charles I. (1631) Margery Emmott 
was lady of the manor.’ Foulridge Hall is a plain uninteresting fabric. In this township, which abuts 
against and pierces the county of York, is the head-level of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, for the supply of 
which, in seasons of drought, there are here three spacious reservoirs. 

TRAWDEN Forest consisted of five vaccaries when the inquisition was taken on the death of Henry de 
acy, the last ;° and is described as Troghden Chace, in the inquisition taken on the death of Henry duke of 


Lancaster.’ The tract bearing the name of Trawden, the hollow valley, stretches from Colne to the foot of 
‘ Mr. George Smith of Manchester, handloom calico-manufacturer. 4 Tbid. vol. xxviii. n. 31. 

* Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. ® Escaet. 4 Edw. II. (1310-11) n. 50. 

3 Duc. Lane,, vol. xxiii. n. 58. 5 Escaet. Edw. II, (1861) n. 122. 
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Boulsworth Hill, which is elevated 1689 feet above the level of the sea; the forest is estimated at 10 square 
miles, or 6400 statute acres. In the reign of Henry VII. the vaccaries were reduced to three—Berdshaie 
Booth, Over and Nether Wycoller, and Wynewall. The first name is now obsolete. The old mansion of 
Wycoller, or Wykeoller, is remarkable for an ancient and spacious open circular fireplace, at the end of the 
hall, detached from the wall, in the fashion of the houses of the time of Henry VI., and having stone benches 
all round it. The hall, with the exception of the fireplace, is now in ruins. In 22 Henry VII. 
(1506-7) Piers Hartley occupied and possessed Wycoller, which afterwards passed by marriage with 
the heiress to the Cunliffes of Hollins, but formerly of Billington. This family is supposed to have 
been amongst the first Saxons who settled in the north of England, and the name imports a grant for 
life. In 11 Edward II. (1317-18) Adam de Cunliffe was of the jury in the extent of the barony of 
Manchester.’ The estate of Cunliffe Hill, in Billington, was mortgaged in the reign of Henry VIIL. to an 
ancestor of Sir Thomas Walmesley, and by foreclosure in the reign of Elizabeth lost to the Cunliffes. Thus 
dispossessed, they settled at Hollins, which having acquired by marriage, they retained until the Protectorate, 
when it was sequestrated, and the house plundered, in consequence of what was called the apostasy and 
opposition of John Cunliffe to the government of the Commonwealth. Being compelled to quit Hollins, he 
removed to Wycoller. Henry Cunliffe dying without issue, his sister Elizabeth married Samuel Scarsgill of 
Sheftield, by whom she had Sarah, married to Owen of the same place. Their son, Henry Owen, having 
assumed the name and arms of Cunliffe, inherited Wycoller till his death in 1819, when the house and estate 
passed to his creditors, one of whom was the Rev. —— Oldham, who came into possession of the hall and the 
estate attached to it. At his death he demised them by will to the Rev. Oldham, chaplain of Dulwich 
College, the present owner. The following piece of domestic history, descriptive of primitive manners, occurs 
in a family MS. of the @unliffes:—* At Wycoller Hall the family usually kept open house the twelve days at 
Christmas. Their entertainment was, a large hall of curious ashler work, a long table, plenty of furmerty like 
new milk, in a morning, made of husked wheat : boiled and roasted beef, with a fat goose, and a pudding, with 
plenty of good beer for dinner. A roundabout fireplace, surrounded with stone benches, where the young 
folks sat and cracked nuts, and diverted themselves, and in this manner the sons and daughters got matching 
without going much from home.” In 4 Elizabeth (1562) Edmund Towneley died seised of Trawden Forest 
or Chace.2 Trawden Hall, a neat old mansion, is the seat of Mrs. Pilling. 

GREAT MARSDEN, anciently called Merclesden and Merlesden. In 35 Henry IT. (1251) Edmund de 
Lacy obtained a charter for free warren in Great and Little Merlesden,’ and in 20 Edward I. (1292) Henry 
de Lacy, on a writ of Quo Warranto, established his right to the wapentake of Blakeburneshire, and to free 
warren in Great and Little Merchesdene.* In 4 Edward II. (1310-11), when the ancient fulling-mill is 
mentioned at Colne, a fishery existed at Marsden by grant from Henry de Lacy. In the reign of Edward III. 
a Richard de Merclesden was master forester of Blackburneshire to the dowager queen Isabella. In the same 
reign Henry, duke of Lancaster, granted a large tract of land in Merclesden to Richard de Walton. The two 
places of this name are within the manor of Ightenhill Park, otherwise Burnley. South Field, an ancient 
edifice, now occupied by a tenant, was the property of the late William Sagar, esq,, whose family have long 
been seated at Marsden. Caflow, a recently modernised seat, was formerly styled a manor, and is the property 
of another family named Sagar, of whom is John Sagar, esq., the present owner and occupant.  Jarsden Hall 
is the property of Mrs. Hallam and Mr. Fawcett, to whom it was bequeathed by the late Mrs. Maw and Miss 
Walton, the sisters of the late Richard Thomas Wroe Walton, esq. Marsden was anciently within Trawden 
Forest, and the Episcopal chapel in Little Marsden was called Trawden Chapel. 

Lirtte Marspen.—Here is an Episcopal chapel, existing before the year 1296, and re-edified by a brief 
to the amount of £398:18s., in 1809. There are also three Wesleyan chapels, a Quaker’s meeting-house, 
rebuilt about 1792, an Independent chapel, a Free Gospel chapel, and a Primitive Methodist chapel. This 
township has made remarkable progress of late years in population and social position. Its population in 1801 
was 1322, and in 1861 was 5160. In 1865 the inhabitants adopted the Local Government Act, established 
public gas-works, and in 1866 obtained an act to establish water-works, which are now (1868) in process of 
construction. In 1826 there was not one engine for manufacturing purposes: there are now ten engines, 
amounting to 516 horses’ power. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF BURNLEY. 


This ancient chapelry, forming another important division of the parish of Whalley, comprshends the 
seven townships of Burnley, Habergham Eaves, Ightenhill Park, Reedley Hollows, Briereliffe-cum-Extwisle, 
Worsthorne with Hurstwood, and Cliviger. It is 9 miles in length from Padiham on the W.N.W. to the 
extremity of Briercliffe on the E.N.E., ‘and 6 miles in breadth from New Laund Booth on the north to 


3 Rot. Chart. 35 Hen. III. m. 8. 


1 Hollinworth’s MS. fol. 6. : za 
See ante, p. 14. 


2 Duc. Lance., vol. xvii. n. 13. 


32 The Wistory of Lancashire. 


Deerplay Hill on the south, and contains about 22,972 statute acres, with a population in 1861 of 42,535. 
That area and population are thus composed :— 


tne ee Area Population cael = Area Population 
Hues ois in Acres. | in 1861. | TOWNBEIE, in Acres, in 1861 
ee ae \- ions i 
Burnley : : 1996 19,971 || Briercliffe-cum-Extwisle : 4297 1332 
Habe rgham Eaves : : 4217 18,013 |W orsthorne with Hurstwood . 3510 865 | 
Ighte nhill Park ; 759 | 161 | Cliviger . 5 4 6818 1770 | 
Reedley Hollows, FilleyC lose, ) ~ | all 
and New Laund Booth _. ( 1445 428 \ 


A note in the census of 1861 states that the increase of population in the townships of Burnley and 
Habergham Eaves is attributed to the erection of cotton-mills ; and the decrease in that of Briercliffe-cum- 
Extwisle to the removal of families to manufacturing towns. The population of the municipal borough of 
Burnley, which includes part of the township of Burnley (2791 inhabited houses), and part of that of 
Habergham Eaves (2094 inhabited houses), had a population in 1861 of 28,700 persons ; of whom 17,291 
live in Burnley, and 11,469 in Habergham Eaves. Burnley becomes a parliamentary borough by the Act of 
1867. The district is watered by the south branch of the Calder, which, winding from Cliviger on the 8.S.E. 
by Towneley, Burnley, Padiham, ‘and W halley, falls into the Ribble ; ue the Brun, which flowing from the 
junction of the Shedde *n, Thursden, Thornden, and Swinden streams, gives name to Burnley ; ; and by “the Pendle 
Water, the north branch of the Calder which, falling into the south branch below Royle, descends from the 
neighbour hood of Colne, and completes the streams of this chapelry. Burnley itself is compar atively a small town- 
ship, seated in a narrow, fertile, woody vale, and the town consists chiefly of stone houses, erected principally 
within the last forty years. Dr. Whitaker conjectures that Burnley was a Roman settlement upon a vicinal 
way between Ribchester and Slack, and the number of Roman coins and other antiquities found in the neigh- 
bourhood gives countenance to the conjecture. According to the same authority, the name of Saxifield, and 
an obscure tradition of a sanguinary engagement here » (probably that of Brunanburh)' during the Heptarchy, 
identify the district with Saxon times, while Danes or Dancer House, the ancient residence of the Foldys 
family, may derive its name from the Danes. Adjoining to the town, and near the church in Godley Lane, 
is a cross of great antiquity, which is supposed to commemorate the preaching of Paulinus, the first Christian 
missionary in these parts, about the year 597. This ancient. relic is of a large size, bound by simple fillets, 
and terminating at the apex in a spiral form. Dr. Whitaker awards some weight to this supposition from 
the name of a neighbouring field, called Bishop-Leap ;* and says that the tradition of the place is, that, prior 
to the foundation of a church at Burnley, religious rites were celebrated on the spot where the cross stands ; 4 
but that afterwards, upon an attempt being made to erect an oratory on the place, the materials were nightly 
transplanted, by supernatural agents in the form of pigs, to the present site ! 

In the reign of King John, between the years 1193 and 1211, Roger de Lacy granted to Geoffrey (son 
of Robert), dean of Whalle “vy, progenitor of the Towneleys, common of pasture in Brunleia, with all the other 
easements belonging to that town, as parcel of the Honor of Clitheroe.* In 35 Henry ILL. (1250-51) 
Edmund de Lacye had a charter for free warren in his manor of Brunley,* and in 22 Edw. I. (1294) Henry 
de Lacy obtained a charter for a market every Tuesday at his manor of Brunley in Lancashire,’ and also for 
a fair to be held annually on the eve, day, and morrow of the feast (June 29) of Peter and Paul the apostles.” 
The manor of Burnley became vested in the crown, as parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, and was subsequently 
granted by Charles IL. to General Monk, duke of Albemarle, from whom the manor has descended and passed 
to the present lord, the duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 

Burnley, New Laund Booth, Filley Close, Reedley Hollows, Briercliffe, and Habergham Eaves, are 
all within the manor of Ightenhill Park, which existed in 1238, and forms a part of the Honor of 
Clitheroe. The duke of Bueecleuch and Queensberry, lord of the honor, exercises manorial rights here, 
and courts-baron are held at Burnley for the manor of Ightenhill Park twice a-year, in April and October. 
Cliviger was a manor as early as 1399. Extwisle is a manor of the date of 1193, belonging to Robert 


Townley Parker of Cuerden, esq., and Worsthorne was a lordship of the Towneleys in the first of 
Elizabeth (1559).’ 


1 See an interesting paper by T. T. Wilkinson, esq., F.R.A.S., in vicar of Milnrow, Rochdale, who purposes to edit it for the 
the Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Chesh. . Vol. ix. p, 21, m which the Chetham Society, It isa rental of Burnley, ete., made January 1, 
locality of this battle is very fully investigated.—B. H. 27 Henry VIII. (1536). The farms or rents of the parish are 

2 This is a meadow neo to Bishop-House Farm,—H. stated at- £12 :6:2; aed the total, including 72 boon hens and 16 

3 Whalley Coucher Book, p. 1074. days’ boon shearing, is £13: 8:4; ‘the fee-farm being only 15s. 10d. 

* Rot. Chart. 35 Hen. Uh m. 8, The farms of Hapton, £14:7: 10, with 72 boon hens, 16 days 

’ This market is now held on Mondays and Saturdays; and the shearing, and 12 days’ mowing. The fisheries of Hapton are also 

Corpor ation has fixed the fair to commence the second Thur sday of set down. The farms of Ightenhill Park, £20:8:6, with 78 
July in each year, boon mallards, 37 days’ boon shearing, 23s. 10d. boon money, and 

6 eae Chart. 22 Edw. I. p. . 23. the lord’s part of the tithes was 20s. ; deducting £10 paid to the 

7 A curious document is eae penes the Rey. Canon Raines, king, there remained clear for the lord (a Towneley) £11 : 12: 4 in 
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The church of Burnley, dedicated to St. Peter, is a plain 


Brun. The tower has crocketed pinnacles, 

antique, but clean, and adorned with many 

“ Brunlaia” 

claim, it eee to the abbey of Stanlawe, the parent of Whalley. 


and is supported by 
monuments.’ In the 


castellated edifice, on the south bank of the 
broad buttresses. The 
reign of Henry I. the 


interior is 
church of 


was granted by Hugh de la Val to the monks of Pontefract, but, failing to establish their 


Hdward IIT. the 


In the reign of 


chureh was re-edified, and the roof and ald east window are supposed to have been of that age. In 


15 Henry VII. (1499- 
aisle, called in his will “Our Lady’s Chapel,” 
After the Reformation (34 Elizabeth), 


and Roger Bromley, with all the lands belonging to the same, on payment of £5 : 3:9 
8 Edward IV. (1468), Raufe the abbot and the convent of Whalley granted 


are probably those which, in 


1500) Sir John Towneley founded a chantry here, at the east end of the north 
and endowed 
the queen granted this chantry to Richard Benehiunet of London, 


it with a rent of marks (£4:13: 4). 


2 


These lands 


to John Towneley, and described as “ litel garthes lying from the brig of Browne between the water and 


pish churcheyarde of Bronley, on y® N. and W. 


y® rent of 3¢ per an., 


eighteen buttresses, for the sum of £60 ; 


remained in its original state till the vear 1789, 


£1000. This church had four 
entrance to the choir, now removed ; the altar 


altar of St. Anthony (Stansfeld’s). 
“had for his wages, yearly, 
on the 11th of April 1683; 
perpetual curate amounts im the gross to nearly 


Winwick, 


Townley 


the vicarage of Rochdale, 


was constituted a rectory in 1867, 


side of y® saide churche, from 19 
so long as y® said John and his heires wyll paye the same. 
(1532), a contract was made for rebuilding the north and south “ hylings” 
and the north and middle aisles were rebuilt, 
when it was rebuilt with a gallery over 
chantries—namely, the Rood-altar, placed upon the rood-loft, 
of St. Peter ; 
In the second year of Edward VI. (154 
the sum of £4:8: 11,” 


Parker, of Cuerden, esq., and Canon Arthur 
incumbent of the living, the value of which was enhanced by an Act of Parliament, 
enabling the incumbent and patron to grant building-leases 


yeares to 19 yeares, at 
"In 24 Henry VIII. 
of Burnley church, and 
but the south aisle 
it at a cost of 
at the 
and the 
8) the incumbent of Burnley 


the altar of St. Mary (Towneley’s) ; 


as appears from an inquisition, taken at Manchester 
but, from the liberality of subsequent donors, 
22500 per annum ; 
livings of their kind in the kingdom are comprehended in the county of 
and the curacy of Burnley. 


the living of the present 
so that three of the best church 
Lancaster—the rectory of 
The living is in the gift of Robert 
Townley Parker, M.A. (his youngest son), is the 
passed in 1819, 
of "the glebe lands for 999 years? The living 


At the eastern extremity of the south aisle is the Stansfeld choir, now the property of General Sir 


e's 


Searlett, in which there y 


family, usually called “The Towneley choir.” 


Towneley marbles, who “ obiit January 5, 1805.” * 


was an ancient gravestone, with a cross fleury 
Whitaker to indicate the burial-place of Oliver de St: ansfeld, constable of Pontefract Castle. 
been removed to make way for a marble monument to the wile of Major John Hardy Thursby. 
end of the north aisle is the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
In this 

and a large mural monument to the memory of Richard Towneley, 
22d of Jencary 1707, and a classical tablet in memory of Charles 


and sword, supposed by Dr. 
This has recently 
At the east 
the property and the bunial-place of the Towneley 
choir there are many shields of arms, cut in stone, 
esq. (the geometer), who died on the 
Towneley, esq., the collector of the 


A tall and stately piece of sculpture, bearing an inscription in Latin around the octagonal base :— 


“Pray for the soul of John Foldys, chaplain, who caused this cross to be made A.D. 1520,” 
ent in relief upon it, stood in the churchyard, which Dr. 
drunken rabble, hired for the purpose a few years before he wrote ; “the last instance,” 


with a erucifix 
destroyed by a 


n 


he adds, “ot 


Whitaker 


says was brutally 


puritanical fury (for such it was) which has been directed against the ornaments of an English church. 


The base, which bore the date of 1520, was removed to Towneley, and now stands behind the hall.” 
the destruction was the result of a bet amongst some drunken 
or “ puritanical fury.” 


as the Doctor states, 
“ hiring” 


from the fact being 
fellows, and had nothing to do with 


Tehtenhill Park, of which £4:14:3 was due at Easter, and 
£6:18:1 at Michaelmas. The farm of the Feelie Close is 
£16:11:4. Four mills are named—“Brunley Milne,” paying 
yearly to the king £3:6:8, to the abbot of Whalley 4s. ; Padi- 
ham Mill, to the king 13s. 4d., to the abbot of Whalley 12d. ; 
Clivicher Mill and Walfreden Mill, each, to the abbot of Whalley, 
12d. ; the reversion of all 4 mills is stated to be “upon account to 
Mr. Towneley,” who receives a clear sum for them of £25 :4: 7. 
Then there are beast-cates—12 beasts in winter paying 16s., and 
30 wethers 8s. The farm of Nutshaw and Dunnockshaw, 
£4:4:8; 400 sheep in winter, £4. Then follow the names and 
rents of the demesnes belonging to Mr. Towneley — total, 
£40:12:2. The agistments of Ightenhill Park are £25, leaving, 
after payments to the abbot of Whalley and Mr. Hesketh, 
£7:16:8 clear to Mr. Towneley. The total rental of the whole 
seems to be upwards of £100; from which are to be deducted 


VOL. II. 


So far 


payments to the king’s “ baillie,” £8 : ; to ihe erave, 46s. 24d. ; 
tithes of Burnley, £3 : 10s. ; Peter money, £4: 6:8, ete.—J. H. 

1 The chureh has, within the last few years, teen a satis- 
factory renovation, at a cost of more than £4000, defrayed by 
private subscription. A memorial window, of stained glass, has 
been placed in the chancel, in honour of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Master, who had been twenty-eight years incumbent of the 
chapelry in 1854. The Rey. Robert Mosley Master died July 1, 
1867, in his seventy-fourth year. 

2 Kuerden’s Folio MS. p, 93. 

3 Private Acts, 59 George IIT. cap. 6. 

4 Since the death of the late Peregrine Edward Towneley, esq., 
two marble table-tombs have been erected to the n.emory of 
different members of the family, with inlaid brass 
heraldic shields bearing the various quarterings of the family, 
etc. ete. 


crosses, 


34 The Pistory of Lancashire. 


CHURCHES. 


The first stone of Sr. Jonn’s Cnurcu, WorstHorne, was laid 11th September 1834, by the Rey. William Thursby, husband 
of Eleanor, eldest daughter and co-heiress of John Hargreaves, esq. of Ormerod House, who contributed largely to the erection of 
the church, and also £1000 towards its endowment. The living is in the gift of the Hulme trustees, and the Rev. William 
Thursby, M.A., is the present incumbent. The east window was filled with stained glass in memory of the above-named John 
Hargreaves, esq. 

The Church of the Hoty Trinrry, HanrrcHam Eaves, was erected in 1836. It was consecrated, 10th November of that 
year, but was not opened until 12th March 1837. There are 1090 sittings in the church, of which 604 are ‘free and 
unappropriated for ever.” The site and a donation of £200 were given by R. 'l’. Parker, esq. of Cuerden and Extwisle. This is 
also in the gift of the Hulme trustees ; and the Rey. Edward Craig Maclure, M.A., is the present incumbent. One compartment 
of the east window was presented by Mary Veevers of Coal Clough, in memory of her brother, James Heyworth, esq. of Everton, 
near Liverpool. The others were presented by James Roberts and George Stansfeld, esqs., aided by private subscription. 

Sr. JAmes’s Cuurcu, BRIERCLIFFE, was erected in 1841, at a cost of about £1200. R. T. Parker, esq., gave the site, and 
also subscribed to the building-fund. The patronage is in the hands of the Hulme trustees ; and the present incumbent is the 

rev. W. 8S. Hoole, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford. The church will seat about 450 persons. 

Sr. JAMEs’s Cuurcn, BoRNLEY, was erected in 1849, and provides sittings for about 500 persons. The patrons are the 
Crown and the Bishop of Manchester alternately. The present and first incumbent is the Rey. Hugh Stamer, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. : 

Sr. Pavi’s Cuurcn, Burnupy, was erected on a site given by the executors of the late John Hargreaves, esq. of Ormerod 
and Bank Hall. The first stone was laid by General Scarlett on 10th January 1852; and the church was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Manchester, 27th May 1853. The endowment is £150 per annum ; and the patrons are the Crown and the Bishop of 
Manchester alternately. The Rev. Richard Nicholson is the present incumbent. 

The Church of ALL Satnts, HABErGHAM EAveEs, was erected during the years 1846-9, at a cost of £5016. The site was 
given by Sir James P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart. of Gawthorpe, and the whole expense of the building was defrayed by James 
Dugdale, esq., and brothers, of Ivy Bank and Lower Houses. The first stone was laid Ist January 1846, and the chureh was 
cousecrated 19th November 1849. The church will accommodate 724 persons, and sittings for 300 are declared ‘‘free and 
unappropriated for ever.” The endowment is £150 per annum ; and the Rev. Edward Arundel Verity, B.D. of Lampeter College, 
who was appointed 22d October 1845, is the present incumbent. 

St. ANDREW’s CHURCH, BuRNLEY LAN®, was consecrated on Thursday, 19th December 1867, by the Bishop of Manchester, 
who shortly after appointed the Rev. Henry Herbert Robinson, M.A., to the incumbency. The total cost was about £3000, and 
the sites for both church and schools were given by R. T. Parker, esq. The district was separated from that of St. Peter, and 
has been endowed with £150 per annum, to which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have added £35 yearly. The church will 
seat about 500 persons. The organ was presented by Hugh Dawson, esq. of Richmond, Surrey, and the stone font by Thomas 
Chatter, esq. of Burnley. 


The Dissenting places of worship in Burnley are numerous, amongst which are two Wesleyan 
Methodist chapels, three Baptist chapels, three Independent chapels, one Primitive Methodist chapel, 
and one United Free Methodist chapel; there is also a Roman Catholic church (St. Marie’s) at 
Turf Moor; a Particular-Baptist Chapel at Haggate, Briercliffe, erected about 1788, and rebuilt in 
1865; and a Unitarian preaching-room, recently opened. There are seven National schools, all 
connected with the Established Church, and four other day-schools, belonging to Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists. 


The CuArities belonging to the chapelry are neither numerous nor of large amount. One of the earliest is ‘‘ Rochester Dole,” 
producing £6:13:4 a-year, left ‘‘to the poor people of the parish of Burnley,” March 27, 1649, by Robert Halstead, ‘‘ of 
the city of Rochester, haberdasher.” 

** John Halstead’s charity,” for the poor of Briercliffe, is charged upon the Mosley Hill estate. It was bequeathed in 1672, 
and produces £3 a-year. 

«Isabel Sherburne’s charity ” was bequeathed ‘‘ for the poor of the parish ” in 1693, and produces £9 a-year. 

“Catherine Cunliffe’s charity’ produces 9s. a-year, ‘‘ to be expended in Bibles for the use of the poor.” It was bequeathed 
in 1716. 

‘“‘ Elizabeth Peel’s charity,” for ‘clothes and bread for the poor of Burnley and Habergham Eaves,” produces yearly 
£37:6:11. It was bequeathed by a sister of the first Sir Robert Peel, who died at Bridge End House, Burnley. 

“Molly Hindle’s charity” now produces about £15 a-year, and has to be distributed ‘‘ to old and infirm persons in Burnley.” 
It was bequeathed in 1804, : ; a 

** George Stephenson's charity ” for Holme school and four widows belonging to Cliviger, was bequeathed in 1805 ; but owing 
to some Chancery proceedings this charity appears to have been lost. 

‘‘ Mary Hargreaves’ charity” for ‘‘ clothes to old women belonging to Burnley.’ 
about £9 annually.” ee er : > 

The Free Grammar School deserves more particular notice. This institution has existed ever since the Reformation, Sir 
Gilbert Fairbanke, a discarded chantry priest, being the first master. The parva aula of the compotus belonging to the chantry 
priest of St. Mary’s altar, on the west side of the churchyard, now taken down, was used for the school-house till, in 1693, the 
present school, situated in North Parade, was erected on a site given by Robert Parker of Extwisle, esq. This institution is well 
endowed, and the clear stipend of the head-master is £140, independent of the surplus of the school charges. The trustees also 
pay £100 a-year to the second master. The school is open, for instruction in the classics, to all boys of the chapelry indefinitely. 
Formerly an admission-fee was paid, and a cock-penny at Shrovetide ; but, in lieu of these, the master is now allowed to make a 
charge of from four to six guineas a-year for each boy, for writing, arithmetic, ete. A less charge is made for the sons of persons 
in humble life, according to the discretion of the head-master. The head-master is appointed by the trustees of the lands belonging 
to the school, and the revenues of the foundation are managed by a law-clerk under their directions. A maintenance at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, for thirteen scholars from the Free School of Middleton, and from the schools of Whalley and Burnley, or any 


? 


This bequest dates from 1814, and produces 


1 By the census of 1851 the numbers of places of worship and Methodists, 11, 2994; Wesleyan Association, 6, 1176; New 
sittings in the registration district of Burnley (population 63,863) Church, 1, 78 ; Inghamites, 3, 1086 ; undefined, 2, 400; Roman 
were then:—Church of Englund 23, 14,446 sittings ; Independents Catholics 2, 566. Total, 91 places, 34,914 sittings. 

6, 3364; Baptists, 10, 2382; Society of Friends, 1, 296 ; 2 Wilkinson’s MHistory of the Parochial Church of Burnley, 
Unitarians, 1, 201; Wesleyan Methodists, 25, 7926; Primitive pp. 80-85. 
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other school in the county palatine of Lancaster, was established in 1572 by Alexander Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, London, but there 

is no other exhibition belonging to this school. Henry Halsted, cle ak, rector of Stansfield, in Suffolk, left by will, in 1728 , all his 

books to the Free School in “Burnley, where it is probable he had received his early education ; this library, which also includes a 
valuable bequest of the Rev. E dmund Townley, rector of Slaidburn, is now arranged in a room over the se hool, and contains some 
valuable classical and other works. The first Sunday-school in B urnley was established in 1787, in connection with St. Peter's 

church, by William Todd of Briercliffe, and was held for some years in the Grammar School, The first teachers were paid Is. 6d, 
each for every Sunday they attended. 


The ancient mansions of this township are Heysandforth, Royle, Dancer House, Fulledge, and Bank 
Hall. Heysandforth, on the banks of the Brun, was granted by Robert de Merclesden to Robert de Swil- 
lington, by whom it was sold, before 4 Edward II. (1310-11), to Oliver de Stansfeld, descended from Wyan 
de Maryons, a follower of Earl Warrenne. In 15 Henry VII. (1499-1500) Geoffrey Stansfeld died seised 
of the manor of Heysandforth, held by military service ; his grand-daughter Johanna, daughter of his son 
Giles, inherited the property, and, marrying Simon Haydock, conveyed it into this family. Johanna died . 
1562, and her husband in 1568. In 1745, John Haydock, a justice of the peace, died seised of this manor 
which was purchased by Mr. Hargreaves of Ormerod and Bank Hall, or Bank Top, and is now held by his 
representatives, the Rev. W. Thursby and General the Hon. Sir J. Y. Scarlett, K.C.B. Near Heysandforth 
is a reservoir covering two acres, formed many years ago to supply the pater wanes at Burnley ; but which 
has recently become the property of the executors of the late John Hargreaves. Love, originally Role, at 
the northern extremity of the township, became the property of Richard Townley i in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
on his marriage with Matilda, daughter and heiress of Mr. John Clarke ; and passed, on the death of Edmund 
Townley, esq., the last heir-male, in 1796, to his niece, Ann Townley, who married Robert Parker of 
Extwisle, esq., grandfather of Robert Townley Parker, esq., the present owner. Much of the present house 
was built in the 17th century by Nicholas Townley.’ It was the residence of the late Venerable Archdeacon 
Master, incumbent of Burnley, till his removal to Farington; and is now occupied by Canon Parker. 
Dancer House, an old gabled building, a little to the north of Burnley on the Colne road, the original name 
of which is supposed to have been Danes House, is now the property of Oswald Foldys, esq., a descendant 
of the ancient family of Foldys. The arms are still hanging in a sort of escutcheon-frame in the hall, and 
the cross above a crescent, which forms part of the crest, is supposed to indicate the honour of Knight of 
the Red Cross conferred upon a member of the family, engaged in the Crusades. F'ulledge, an ancient pile, 
between Burnley and Towneley, is the property of James Eastham, esq. Over the door are the initials R. Y. E. 
1567. Bank Hall was once the property of the Woodroofs, of whom Isabella, the last heiress, married 
Nicholas Townley of Royle, in 1606, and had an only daughter, Margaret, who married John Ingleby of 
Lawkland, near Clapham, esq., whose daughter Isabella married Richard Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, esq. By 
this marriage Bank Hall passed to the Sherburnes, and from them, by sale, to the Hargreaves family. Having 
been rebuilt, it is now the occasional residence of General Scarlett, son-in-law of John Hargreaves, esq. of 
Ormerod, Cliviger, and Bank, Burnley, who died 5th April 1834, aged 57. 

The local government of Burnley was vested in a board of sixteen commissioners, by Act of Parliament 
of 1819, who were empowered to watch, light, cleanse, pave, and otherwise regulate the whole town. All 
inhabitants of £50 rental were qualified for commissioners. In 1846 their number was increased to sixty, 
and their powers were extended; while in 1854 the Burnley Improvement Act gave them still larger 
powers. In 1861 the town was incorporated, with a mayor (John Moore, esq. of Palace House, first mayor, 
elected January 5, 1862), eight aldermen, and twenty-four councillors | Under these and various incorporated 
acts, the corporation now possess the gasworks, estimated at the value of £58,000 ; the waterworks, esti- 
mated at £71,000; the markets, estimated at a cost of £50, 000 ; the cemetery, at £8000 ; and the public baths 
and _ offices, Latinated as worth £2500. There are as yet no borough police, those for the county being 
employed by the corporation for the preservation of the peace. The limits of the borough are confined 
within a circle of three-fourths of a mile radius, and contain about 1131 acres, partly in the township of 
Burnley, and partly in that of Habergham Eaves. The estimated population is about 31,000; and the 
net value of the rateable property within the bor ough is now £72,698. In 1819 an Act was obtained for 
supplying the town with water. The two original reservoirs, however, are now replaced by more extensive 
works situated in the township of Extwisle. The reservoir at Swinden will contain about 28,000,000 
gallons ; that at Lee Green about 18,000,000 gallons ; and that at Heckinhurst about 14,000, 000 gallons. 
Arrangements are also being made for the completion of the old reservoir at Swinden; which will add still 
more to the storage capacity for use in the town. The gasworks were established in 1824, and were 
purchased by the commissioners of police in 1854. In 1831 a market-place was opened by a company of 
shareholders, and a new market-hall is now (1868) in course of erection, the property having been purchased 
by the corporation. 

There have been six fairs long established in Burnley—viz. on the 6th March, Easter Monday, 9th and 
13th of May, 10th of July for horses and cattle, and the 11th of October. In addition to these there is a 
fortnightly fair for fat and lean cattle, pigs, etc., held every alternate Monday, established the 10th of 


Notitia Cestriensis— Note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 315, 
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January 1819. Formerly there was an annual wool fair, held on the second Thursday in July, but it has 
long been discontinued ; and several of the preceding have merged into the ordinary fortnightly fairs. 
~ On the death of Henry de Lacy, in 1311, a census was taken of his town of Burnley, when it appeared 
that the population consisted of 53 families ; since that time a great increase has taken place, the population 
of the municipal borough in 1861 being 28,700. 
The solitary fulling-mill that existed here till the year 1824, as the last lingering remnant of the ancient 
staple of the place, has now disappeared ; but its place has ae supphed by two somewhat extensive woollen 


mills. The principal manufactures at present are those connected with cotton, the spinning and combing of 


worsted by power, machine-making, and calico- printing. There are over 120 cotton-spinning and manutac- 
turing firms, “atm machine, printworks, etc., employing in the aggregate upwards of 12,000 operatives. 
Few plac es can be more favourably situated for trade: coal, stone, and water, all afford their efficient assist- 
ance in no parsimonious supplies; and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways, as well as the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, form cheap and expeditious conveyance to and from this place over the whole line of country 
from the German Ocean to the Irish Sea. It was not till 1780 that the cotton business found its way to any 
material extent into this parish; but since that time it has been of gigantic growth. Casualties have 
frequently occurred in Burnley owing to the extensive excavations for coals made under the town causing 
many buildings to sink several inches. The principal buildings in the town are the Mechanics’ Institution 
and the Craven Bank. There is also a Literary Institution connected with the Church of England. The 
Burnley Advertiser is the oldest newspaper; there is also the burnley Gazette, and, for a short period, the 
Burnley and Colne Times. 

It is a peculiarity of Burnley, that wakes, rush-bearings, and annual feasts, obtain little attention from the 
inhabitants ; and though formerly horse-racing was a favourite amusement, and races were run at Old Hall 
Postern, Turf Moor, and Burnle »y Moor, many years ago, they fell into disuse for want of support. Cricket 
is now a favourite game with all classes. 

The native dialect of Burnley has been much modified by the spread of education, but still retains much 
of its original roughness. Many pure Danish words are still current in the locality, and are very expressive 
in their meaning. 

During the progress of the Reform Bill (1832), a petition was sent to parliament praying that this town, 
with its 13,000 inhabitants, including Habergham Eaves, might be enfranchised and erected into a parlia- 
mentary borough ; but the petition failed. They now constitute one of the new boroughs in the Act of 
1867, and have a population exceeding 40,000. 


HABERGHAM EAVES is called the hamlet of Habrincham, in the v7// of Burnley, in a charter dated 
31 Edward III. (1357). As early as 1201 this place gave name to a family, of whom we find three sisters 
engaged in a litigation respecting their possessions in Haubringham. The ancient record states that Alina 
and Sabina de Haubringham owe xx’. to the king, on account of a petition pending in the county court 
against Eugenia their sister, for four bovates of land in Haubringham, in which they pray that the plaint 
may be heard at Westminster.! Roger de Lacy, who died in 1211, gave to Matthew de Hambrigham two 
bovates of land in Hambringham. The last male heir of this family was John Habergham of Habergham, 
born in 1650, married to Fleetwood, daughter of Nicholas Townley of Royle, who died without legitimate 
issue, after wasting the family estates. The mansion-house and demesne, by the foreclosure of a mortgage, 
passed to George Halsted of Manchester, M.D., the mortgagee. His son devised Habergham Hall to the Rey. 
Henry Halsted, rector of Stansfield, Suffolk, and he, after the death of his son without issue, to the Halsteds 
of Rowley, by whom it was sold to the late John Holt, esq. of Goodshaw. It is now in the possession of 
Holt Preston, esq. of Mearly Hall. Hood Ilouse, now occupied by the Misses Halsted, was the seat of the 
late Lawrence Halsted, esq., who died possessed of Rowley in 1831. In 4 Edward IL. (1310-11) two 
bovates of land were held by Adam de Holden and Henry de Birdtwisell, for 6s., in this township. Ralph 
Holden, the last male heir of the Holdens of Holden, died without issue April 8, 1792, leaving two sisters : 
Frances, married to Hugh Taylor, esq., died without issue ; and Elizabeth marri ied Henry Greenwood, esq. 
The present Colonel Henry Holden disposed of Palace House to John Moore, esq., and it is now the property 
of James Tertius Dugdale, esq., J.P., formerly of Lower Houses. Yowneley Hall, the seat of the very ancient 
family of the same name, is in Habergham Eaves. Geoffrey the Elder, descended from Spartlingus, the first 
dean of Whalley upon record, who lived about 150 years before the Conquest, married the daughter of Roger 
de Lacy, who granted to him the vil/ of Tunleia between the years 1193 and 1211, and his erandson, Roger, 
the last dean of Whalle vy, gave the vi// of Tunleia to his brother Richard, whose son, Peter de ‘Tonly, first hore 
the present arms of the Townel eys: argent, a fesse sable, in chief, three mullets of the second. Richard de 
Tonley, lis son, was the last heir-male of the deans of W halley, and he died leaving two daughters, 
co-heire:ses, of whom Agnes married John de Hargreaves and died without issue ; and Coal de Tonley, 
who married about 4 Edward IIT. (1330), John de la Legh, who was afterwards called de Townley, and was 


1 Rot. Cancel. 3 Johannis. 
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the progenitor of the present families of that name, which, however, does not seem to have been regularly 
adopted by the del Leghs, or de la Leghs, until the time of Richard de Townley, who served the office of 
sheriff of Lancashire from 50 Edward III. to 2 Richard IL. (1376-1379). 
“The original site of Towneley,” says Dr. Whitaker, “ appears to have been a tall and shapely knoll, 
southward from the present mansion, and still denominated Castle-hill. When this elevated situation was 
abandoned, it is impossible to ascertain; but the present house may, in part at least, lay claim to high 
antiquity. It is a large and venerable pile, with two deep wings and as many towers, embattled, and sup- 
ported at the angles by strong projecting buttresses, all of which contribute to give 1t a formidable and 
castle-lke air. But it was, till about a century ago, a complete quadrangle, with two turrets at the angles, 
of which the south side, still remaining, has walls more than six feet thick, constructed with erout more 
The side opposite to this was rebuilt by Richard Towneley, esq., immediately before his death in 1628 DIG 
the new building apphed to it on the north side was the work of William Towneley, esq., who died in ray 
On the N.E. side, now laid open, were two turrets at the angles, a gateway, a chapel, and a sacristy, with a 
library over it, said to be the work of Sir John Towneley, temp. Henry VIL These last were removed by Charles 
Towneley, esq., about a century ago, and placed, with religious reverence, in their present situation ; the 
stonework, wainscot, and everything to which the effects of consecration could be supposed to extend, having 
been preserved entire. The vestments, some of which are of a very antique and unusual form, are recorded 
by tradition to have been brought from Whalley abbey. Opposite to the side of the quadrangle now 
demolished is the hall, a lofty and luminous room, rebuilt in 1725 by Richard Towneley, esq. “Charles 
Towneley, esq., the present owner, has added a west wing to the structure, in strict keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the rest of the building. “Here is an unbroken series of family portraits, from John Towneley, 
esq., in the time of Elizabeth, to that of the present owner. One apartment is completely filled (besides a 
full-length portrait of Richard Towneley, esq., who died in 1635) with heads inserted in the panels of the 
wainscot. In the dining-room hangs a noble picture, inscribed with the name of the first Lord Widrineton, 
killed in Wigan Lane, a page presenting him with armour ; but it more probably represents his son.” Amonest 
the portraits are Richard Towneley, born in 1598, who was so long in foreign countries that it was only by 
his dog that he was recognised on his return, and this faithful rememberer is drawn by his side ; Christopher 
Towneley, the eminent antiquary, born in 1603 ; Charles Towneley, slain at the battle of Marston Moor, in 
1644; a beautiful bust in white marble of Charles Towneley, the collector of statuary ; and a portrait of 
John Towneley, grandfather of the present owner, and father of the translator of Hudibras into French, who 
died in 1782. In different parts of the house are to be seen casts from various figures, the originals of which, 
the Towneley marbles, were brought over to this country by Charles Towneley, and sold to the British 
Museum for £20,000 by Peregrine Edward Towneley, esq., the late owner of this mansion. The estate has 
no manorial rights. The present owner is his son, Charles Towneley, esq., Col. 5th Royal Lancashire Militia. 


CHARLES TOWNELEY, F.R.S. and F.S.A., a celebrated virtuoso and collector of marbles, was the eldest son of William 
Towneley of Towneley, esq., by Cecilia his wife, the fifth but only surviving daughter of Ralph Standish of Standish, esq., and 
born on the Ist of October 1737. His paternal ancestry, says Dr. Whitaker, extended itself into the early Norman ages, and a large 
patrimonial territory, of his own name, had been transmitted through a long succession of male heirs, till it passed to him on the 
premature death of his father in 1742. This event, united with religious considerations, sent him in early childhood to France 
for education, and at a later period he was committed to the care of the Abbé Turberville Needham, a man of considerable reputation 
at that time upon the Continent asa natural philosopher. His own native taste and activity of mind carried him far beyond his com- 
panions in classical attainments ; and after a few years of gaiety and fashion he withdrew to the Continent, resumed his literary 
pursuits, studied with critical exactness the principles and works of ancient art, and gradually became one of the first connoisseurs 
in Europe. During this period of his life he principally resided at Rome. The faithful attachment of his family to the cause of the 
ill-starred son of James II. insured for him, upon his arrival at Rome, an easy introduction into the best society, and gave him 
unrestrained access to the cabinets and galleries of the Roman nobility. Statuary was his favourite study, and gradually he gave 
himself up to the discovery and acquisition of its ancient masterpieces. How he acquired so many specimens of ancient art from 
the East, there is now no means of learning. Competitors, indeed, he had many ; for besides the Camera, or Pope’s Council, who 
claimed the greater share for replenishing the Pio-Clementine Museum then forming by Pope Ganganelli, the prince Borghese, 
and the agents for the empress of Russia, with the kings of Prussia and Sweden, there were three British residents, who applied 
themselves solely to acquire these venerable relics, which were afterwards restored by Cavaceppi and other Roman sculptors with 
wonderful intelligence and skill. Gavin Hamilton, Mr. Byres, and Mr. Jenkins, the English banker, embarked deeply in this 
adventure, and supplied their countrymen with the greater part of those marbles of which the modern English collections are 
composed. About 1770, these gentlemen rightly conjectured that the site of the spacious villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, was by no 
means an exhausted mine. Having obtained permission from the pope, with the usual restrictions, to search those classical 
domains, their eventual success realised their hopes. With Mr. Hamilton, a liberal and ingenious artist, Mr. Towneley formed a 
strict alliance, and maintained a correspondence from England, which has been preserved. The first and most authentic informa- 
tion of every discovery which was made, and the result of every new investigation, were reported to Mr. Towneley. Mr. Jenkins, 


saying that “there was no more gentlemen in Lancashire but my 
lords of Derby and Montegle.” The herald adds, what is not very 
favourable to our Lancashire families in those days, that only one 
Cheshire family declined making an entry in the Visitation, while 
many of the Lancashire declined even to be spoken with, and others, 


1 John Towneley, the grandfather of this Richard, had been shut 
up in the prison at Manchester, under the wardship of Mr. Worsley, 
for his adherence to the religion of his ancestors ; and it is highly 


probable that the persecuting spirit of the times had driven the 
family into exile, and made thei strangers in their own house. It 


is of an ancestor of this Richard, of whom William Fittone, the 
Lancaster Herald, speaks, when he says, in his Visitation of 1533, 
that Sir John Towneley would have no note taken of his family, 


who condescended to grant an audience, dismissed the visitor with 
undisguised rudeness. 
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who acted as his agent, for certain reasons well known, did not enjoy so much of his confidence, as the following anecdote will 
prove. Upon the receipt of a letter trom Jenkins, at Towneley, promising the first choice of the discovered statues, he instantly 
set off for Italy, without companion or baggage, and taking the common post conveyance, arrived incognito at Rome, on the precise 
day when a very rich cava was to be explored. He stood near as an uninterested spectator, till he perceived the discovery of au 
exquisite statue, little injured, and which decided his choice. Observing that his agent was urgent in concealing it, he withdrew to 
wait the result. On calling at Mr. Jenkins’ house in the Corso, who was not a little surprised by his sudden appearance, the statue 
in question was studiously concealed, while other pieces were shared between them with apparent liberality. Mr. Towneley 
remonstrated, and was dismissed with an assurance that, after due restoration, it should follow him to England. In about a year 
after, Mr, Towneley had the mortification to learn that the identical young Hercules had been sold to Lord Lansdowne, at an 
extreme, yet scarcely equivalent price. After residing, with peculiar advantages, at Rome for several years, he determined in 1772 
to bring his acquisitions to London, and purchased for their reception successively two houses in town, the latter of which, in Park 
Street, Westminster, he fitted up with great taste and elegance, and made his principal residence till his death, which took place 
on the 3d of January 1805, in the 68th vear of his age. These marbles now became a national object. The trustees of the British 
Museum, therefore, obtained from parliament a grant of £20,000—probably not half the original cost—and for this sum they were pur- 
chased from the family. In the midst of an expensive war, and under the administration of one whose great mind rarely conde- 
scended to patronise the fine arts, this may be considered a remarkable testimony to their value. On the whole, they were 
undoubtedly the most select assemblage of Greek and Roman sculpture ever brought into England. That of the earl of Arundel, 
the first which travelled so far beyond the Alps, though much more numerous, appears, from the remnants of it which are preserved, 
to have been filled with subjects of very inferior merit. The same, perhaps, may be said of afew celebrated collections yet 
remaining in some noble houses. But, in the Towneley Museum, there was not a single statue, bust, or basso relievo, which did 
not rise far above mediocrity : and, with the exception of seven or eight subjects beyond the hope or possibility of private attain- 
ment, it certainly contained the finest specimens of ancient art yet remaining in the world, Among these may be distinguished 
the far-famed head of Homer, engraved for the splendid Oxford edition (1836) of the J/iad ; the Apotheosis of Marcus Aurelius ; 
the younger Venus; the Astragazilontes, a small but exquisitely beautiful group; the Isis; the female Bacchus ; the ivy-crowned 
Muse ; and the small bronze of Hercules Alastor, found at Biblus in Syria. The Towneley Museum was also rich in gems, terra 
cottas, sepulchral monuments, and, above all, in a series of Roman imperial large brass coins, second only in extent and preserva- 
tion to that of the king of France, which alone cost the collector more than £3000. The Greek medals were rather specimens than 
a collection ; having been selected for the particular purpose of illustrating the mytholegical system of D’Hancarville, of which 
Mr. Towneley was a great admirer and zealous advocate. Though an indefatigable writer, Mr. Towneley never published anything 
but a dissertation on the Ribchester helmet, in the Vetusta Monumenta of the Society of Antiquaries in 1800, The reason of this 
may partly have been a consciousness that his English style was tinctured with foreign idioms. Indeed, he never spoke his native 
tongue but with some hesitation, and had frequent recourse to French and Italian words. To young connoisseurs, and in general, 
to his inferiors in taste and science, who sought his assistance, he was an active and zealous patron. In his conduct to a numerous 
tenantry he was singularly considerate and humane. In one year of general distress, he distributed among the poor of the neigh- 
bouring townships a sum equivalent to a fourth part of the clear income arising from the estate. His personal habits were frugal 
and unostentatious. He never even kept a carriage. He was an early riser, and an exact economist of his time ; and to his own 
affairs minutely and skilfully attentive. In his latter years be grew more attached to his native place, and displayed, in adorning 
the grounds about it, a taste not inferior to that which distinguished his other pursuits. He was happy in a vigorous constitution, 
and still more so in a slow and sensible decay ; for, after half-a-century of uninterrupted health and spirits, which gaye but too 
keen a relish to every enjoyment, a lingering disorder, which hung over him for the last three years of his life, co-operating with 
other means, brought him to a deep sense of religion; and in this sense he died. His body was interred on the 17th of January 
1805, in the family chapel at Burnley, and a memorial, from the classical pen of the late Dr. Whitaker, was placed over it. 


BRIERCLIFFE-WITH-EXTWISLE is a large township at the foot of the Yorkshire hills, containing 
Worsthorne and Hirst, or Hurst Wood. Robert de Lacy, who died in 1193, gave half a carucate of land in 
Brereclive, and an essart, called Rublie, to Oswald Brun. In 35 Henry III. (1251) Edmund de Lacy obtained a 
charter for free warren in Brerecleve,' which was called in question on a writ of Quo Warranto in 20 Edward 
I. (1292).” Briercliffe was never granted out as a manor, and Extwisle was the property of the Lacies 
shortly after the Conquest. Adam de Preston held in the reign of King John the tenth part of a knight’s 
fee of the earl of Lincoln in Extwisel ;> this particular portion of land was afterwards held by the abbot of 
Christall [Kirkstall] of Henry, duke of Lancaster." In 19 Henry III. (1235) the canons of Neubo had a 
charter of a carucate of land in Extwysell, granted to them by Richard de Malbyse, and confirmed by Robert 
de Lacy. Monk Hall is supposed to take its name from the monks of Pontefract, to whom it belonged as 
early as Edward III. Henry de Moniae oceurs in the charter by which Accrington was granted to Kirkstall 
abbey. At the dissolution of religious houses the manor was granted to John Braddyll, esq., who afterwards 
alienated it to the Parkers, who appear to have been lessees under the abbey in the reign of Henry IV. In 
2 Henry VIII. (1510) John Parker, gent., was found by inquisition to have held Moncke Hall in Extwisell 
and lands in Brerclif, by knight's service, and his son and heir, John Parker, was then 18." In 11 Charles I. 
(1635) the property of the Parkers is described as the manor of Extwisle with lands in Brearcliffe.’ Extwisle 
is now a manor belonging to Robert Townley Parker of Cuerden, esq., son of Thomas Townley Parker, who 
died sheriff of Lancaster, 1794, and whose father, Robert Parker of Extwisle, esq., married Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Townley of Royle, esq. Lztwisle Hall, a large, handsome, and lofty pile, apparently 
of the age of James L. or earlier, long the property of this family, is now in part abandoned to dilapidation, 
the rest being occupied as a farm-house. 

WORSTHORNE was the property of Henry de Wrdest, in the reign of Stephen, or Henry IL., who granted 
a toft and a croft in the vill of Wrdest to Henry the son of Adam de Winhill. In the reign of Edward IL 
it was granted by Henry de Lacy to Oliver de Stansfeld, who survived the grant to 23 Henry IIL (1239). 


1 Rot. Chart. 35 Hen. III. p. 1, m. 8. 5 Rot. Chart. 19 Hen. III. m. 17. 
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His descendant, James Stansfield, in 32 Henry VI. (1454), left Geoffrey, whose grand-daughter Johanna 
married Simon Haydock of Heysandforth, and was living in 1650. Rowley, in 1193, was the essart called 
Ruhl, granted by Robert de Lacy to Oswald Brun. It has long been the property of the Halsteds (a 
branch from High Halsted). The house bears the date of its erection, 1593. It is now occupied by 
Colonel E. E. Clayton. On the death of the Rey. Charles Halsted, unmarried, in 1833, the estate passed to 
his sisters, and in 1846 they obtained the royal permission for their nieces, Eliza and Amelia, daughters of 
Robert Holgate and his wife Ellen, daughter of Nicholas Halsted, esq., to assume the surname of Halsted.’ 
Durst Wood is a hamlet in this township. Hurst Wood Hall, a strong well-built house, bears on its front the 
name of Bernard Townley, who married Agnes, daughter and co-heiress of George Ormerod of Ormerod, esq., 
and died in 1602. After passing into other hands, it was repurchased in 1803 by Charles Towneley, esq., and 
now remains in the Towneley family. Contiguous to Hurst Wood is an ancient building known as “ Spencers 
House.” It certainly belonged to the Spencer family for many generations, and is said to be the place to 
which the poet Spencer retired when he left Cambridge for “the north of England.” It was here he wrote 
his “ Shepheardes Calendar.” 

CLIVIGER was granted by Henry de Lacy, who died in 1159, to the abbot of Kirkstall, consisting of a 
earucate of land with appurtenances, and an ample pasture for horses and cattle. Sir Ralph de Elland claimed 
it as part of his manor of Rochdale, to which it was contiguous. The then abbot Lambert, who was elected 
in 1191, admitting the justice of his claims, the grange of Accrington was substituted for that of Clivachir by 
Roger de Lacy. In 7 Richard I. (1196), Robert de Clivager, the hunter, paid a fine in the court of Roger de 
Lacy at Clyderhow, for three bovates of land in Clivager. A Cecilia de Clivacher, about the reign of 
Edward I., appears to have been the last of this family. Adam, the abbot of Kirkstall, granted to Walter, 
chaplain of Tonley, for his homage and service, all the land in the territory of Clivacher, which had belonged to 
Henry, son of Michael de Lichtness, and after his decease to his sons or pupils, Adam and Sarle, and their 
heirs.” Simon, another abbot, who died 53 Henry IIL. (1269), granted to Matthew, son of Henry de Dynelay, 
the lands which Richard de Brerecroft had, east of the Calder, and all the lands in Dynelay. Matthew had 
three sons, of whom John, the youngest, appears to have succeeded. His grandson, John, left a daughter 
and heiress, Margaret, who married Henry Townley about 8 Henry V. (1420) ; and their grandson, Richard 
Towneley, in 1492, sold Dyneley to Laurence Towneley of Barnside, and he to Sir John Towneley, in whose 
descendant it remains. Another part of the abbey possessions in Cliviger, used as a grange, was alienated 
in 15 Edward I. (1287), being restored by the monks to the chief lord. Seven years afterwards, Henry de 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln, had a charter for free warren in Clivacher ;* and in 30 Edward I. (1302) he granted 
this property to the De la Leghs, of whom John, marrying the heiress of Towneley, became progenitor of 
the Towneleys. The land thus granted was that which Robert de Holme held by a payment of 20d. to 
the earl of Lincoln, and which is now known as The Holme in Cliviger. The estate was settled upon the heirs of 
Margery daughter of Gilbert de la Legh, and wife of William de Middlemore, both living in 1323, when 
John de la Legh established, on a presentation before the hundreds, his right, from holding a third of the 
manor of Towneley, to hunt and take wild beasts within the king’s chase, beginning “at a place called 
Thirsedenhead toward the east, to a place called Bradeleye Brok on the west, and beginning at a place 
called Saxifeldyk on the north, to a place called Crombebrok on the south.”* A Richard de Whitacre, or 
Quitacre, appears in 1347 and 1350, who is supposed to have married a daughter of Middlemore, and thus to 
have acquired the estate now vested in his descendants. Of this family was Dr. Whitaker, Master of St. 
John’s College, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Dr. WILLIAM WHITAKER was the third son of Mr. Thomas Whitaker of Holme, by Elizabeth, daughter of John Nowell, 
esq. of Read, and born in the year 1547. His mother’s brethren were Alexander and Lawrence Nowell, respectively deans of St. 
Paul’s and Lichfield, and her sister Margaret was mother of Dr. Woolton, bishop of Exeter, whose daughter married Francis 
Godwin, bishop of Hereford, the learned ‘* Commentator de Presulibus Anglie.” He received the rdiments of his early education 
at Burnley, and at the age of twelve was removed to London by his uncle, the dean of St. Paul’s, who brought him up in his own 
house, and placed him in St. Paul’s school. Here he made such rapid progress that he was quickly removed to Trinity ¢ ollege, 
Cambridge, and placed under the tuition of Mr., afterwards Dr., Robert West. At the university young Whitaker's advancement 
in learning was equally rapid, and procured his election, first as Scholar and afterwards as Fellow of his College. In 1563, he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, the first opportunity of displaying that acuteness of intellect, and that consummate elegance in the 
Latin language, which brought him acquainted with Dr. Whitgift, Master of Trinity, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1569, he published the Prayers of the Church of England in Greek, a cireumstance worth mentioning, because most of his biogra- 
phers assert that he was first known by his translation of Nowell’s Catechism ; which, however, did not appear, till 1578, and was 
dedicated to the Lord Treasurer Cecil. In 1573 he proceeded Master of Arts, and took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. In 
1575 he translated Nowell’s Smaller Catechism into Latin, and Bishop Jewel's Reply to Harding, in a dispute on the tenets of the 
Romish Chureh. In 1579 the Queen gave him the appointment of Regius Professor of Divinity on the promotion of Dr. Chad- 
derton to the bishopric of Chester. : : Eps — 

In the next year, on the Ist October, her Majesty also gave him the Chancellorship of St. Paul s Cathedral, and on the 25th 
of February 1586, he was, by the interest of Cecil, the lord treasurer, though not without great opposition, elected to the Master- 
ship of St. John’s, and immediately after proceeded Doctor of Divinity. In this dignity he governed with great prudence and 


1 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 313. * Rot. Chart. 22 Hdw. 1. p.1.n. 23. 0 | ar 
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moderation, and continually sacrificed his own interest to the advantage of the public, still remaining the indefatigable student, 
making himself acquainted with the writings of the fathers, and successfully controverting the champions of the Romish chureh. 
Cardinal Bellarmine, though often foiled by his pen, honoured his picture with a place in his library, and said he was the most 
learned heretic he ever read. He continued in his station of Master of St. Jolm’s more than eight years. He was in doctrine a rigid 
Calvinist, and with respect to discipline, though conformable himself, rather favourable to the Puritans. On these accounts he 
regarded everything that looked like popery with perfect abhorrence ; and fell into the injustice of punishing with illegal severity a 
trifling offence which can be proved, m order to be avenged on a much greater which is but suspected. One Digby, in a sermon, 
had commended voluntary poverty ; this, though a heinous offence in the master’s eyes, was not unstatutable. But Mr. Digby’s 
commons had been unpaid for three weeks. He had been admonished, and put out of commons by the master, and had sat down to 
table while under the sentence ; and for this transgression was summarily deprived of his fellowship. Digby appealed to Cecil, as 
Chancellor of the university, and to Whitgift, as Visitor of the college during the long vacancy of the see of Ely, and was very 
properly reinstated ; and the master, during this contest, finding himself not only deserted but opposed and reproved by his old 
patrons, serupled not to court the favour of Lord Leicester, —conduct of which these two excellent men expressed a very proper 
and dignified resentment. Another ebullition of zeal and bigotry, which happened a few years after, contributed to shorten his 
life. One Barret, a fellow of Caius College, in a Concio ad Clerwm for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, asserted, besides some 
other positions of less moment, that assurance of salvation did not amount to absolute certainty ; at the same time treating the 
names of Calvin, Beza, and Zanchi, with a levity and petulance certainly unbecoming his age and station. |The Regius Professor, 
with some other heads, took fire at this. Barret was summoned before them ; retracted ; then withdrew his retractation, and 
appealed to the archbishop,-whose sense of these abstruse questions seemed to approach nearer to that of the culprit than of his 
aveusers. The heads for a time declined the jurisdiction of the metropolitan ; then submitted ; and in the month of November 
1595, Dr. Whitaker, together with Dr. Tindal, Master of Queen’s, waited on the archbishop at Lambeth, and, probably, with his 
acquiescence, rather than approbation, drew up the nine famous propositions, which Bishop Warburton, who was far gone in the 
other extreme, calls the horrible Lambeth articles. Having pursued this business warmly, but without success, and having paid 
what proved to be a farewell visit at the deanery of St. Paul’s, he set out on his return for Cambridge, fatigued and disappointed, 
and falling sick, died within a fortnight, in the torty-eighth year of his age. He was interred at a vast expense, and with unusual 
demonstrations of sorrow, in the antechapel of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where a Latin inscription was placed to his memory. 
Dr. Whitaker was twice married, and left eight children ; but his descendants have not been satistactorily traced. He was a man 
of an acute and strong understanding ; in private life gentle and humane ; extremely temperate, and fond of no bodily exercises 
but archery and angling, and of no sedentary employment but chess. Bishop Hall calls him ‘* the honour of our schools, and the 
angel of our church, than whom our age saw nothing more memorable—what clearness of judgment, what sweetness of style, what 
gravity of person, what grace of carriage, was in that man! Who ever saw him without reverence, or heard him without wonder?” 

He wrote—‘‘ The Liturgy, in Latin and Greek ;” London, 1569, 12mo. — ‘* Catechismus, sive Prima Institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christiane explicata,” &c., Lond. 1570. 4to ; “Latine et Greece explicita”, 1571, Svo. ** Responsionis ad decem illas Rationes, 
quibus fretus, Edmundus Campianus certamen Eeclesie Anglicane ministris obtulit in causa fidei, Defensio contra Confutationem 
Joannis Durdi Scoti, Presbyteri Jesuite ;’ Lend. 1581, 8vo. : 1583, 1584, 4to. Translated from the Latin by Richard Stoke, 
under the title of ‘* Answere to the Ten Reasons of Edmund Campian, Jesuite, in confidence whereof he offered Disputation to the 
Ministers of the Church of England, in the controversy of Faith ;’ Lond. 1606, 4to.—‘* Ad Nich. Sanderi Demonstrationes quad- 
raginta, in octavo libro visibilis Monarchi positas, quibus Romanum Pontificem non esse Antichristum docere instituit, responsio.” 
Lond. 1583, 8vo.—‘* Answere to a Certaine Booke, written by William Rainolds, entituled, ‘A Refutation of sundrie Reprehensions, 
Cavils,’” &e. Cant. 1585, 8vo. ‘‘ Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura, contra hujus Temporis Papistas; imprimis Robertum Bellar- 
minum, Jesuitam, Pontificium in Collegio Romano, et Thomam Stapletonum, Regium in Schola Duacena Controversiarum Profes- 
sorem. Sex Questionibus proposita et tractata a Guliclmo Whitakero, Theologiw Doctore, ac Professore Regio, et Collegii D. 
Joannis in Cantabrigiensi Academia Magistro.”’ Cant. 4to. 1588. Herb. 1600, 8vo. The questions are—1, De Numero Canoni- 
corum Librorum Scripture. 2. De Editione authentica Seripturarum, et Versionibus sacrisq. vernaculis. 3. De Authoritate 
Scripture. 4. De Perspicuitate Scripture. 5. De Interpretatione Scripture. 6. De Perfectione Scripture contra non scriptas 
Traditiones. The Epistle dedicatory to Cecil, the Lord ‘Treasurer and Chancellor of the University.—‘‘ Pro Authoritate atque 
a’tomiotia S. Scripture, Duplicatio contra I'h. Stapletonum, libri 3.” Camb. 1594.—‘* Preelectiones de Eeclesia contra Pontificios, 
per J. Allenson edite.” Cant. 1599, 4to.—Concvio in 1. Thess. V. 12. de Preedestinatione et Certitudine Salutis. Cant. 1599, 
4to.—‘‘ Prelectiones & Cygnea Cantio.” Cant. 1599, 4to.—‘‘ Tractatus de Peceato Originali.” Cantab. 1600, 8vo; et ‘eum 
Prelectione contra universalem Gratiam Hardouini.”’ 1013, Svo.—‘‘ Prelectiones de Conciliis contra Pontificios, edita cura J. 
Allenson.” Cant. 1600, 8vo., et Herb. 1607, Svo.—‘‘ In Controversiam de Romano Pontifice distributam in Questiones VIII. 
adversus Pontificios, imprimis Ro. Bellarminum, Preelectiones.”’ Hanoviee, 1608, Svo.—-‘* Responsio ad Refutationem G. Rainaldi, 
interprete H. Jackson.” Oppenheim, 1612, 8yo.—‘‘ Gulielmi Whitakeri, Angli, 8. Theologi olim in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
Professoris Regii Praelectiones de Sacramentis in Genere et in Specie ; de SS. Baptismo et Kucharistia.” Francof. 1624, 4to., ded. 
to Toby Matthew, Archbishop of York, &e.—‘* Articuli de Preedestinatione, &c., a Whitakero Lambethie propositi, et L. Andrews 
de iisdem Judicium.” Lond. 1651, Svo.—‘‘ Vita et Opera,” written and published at Geneva, 1610, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Before 1380 The Holme had passed to Peter Tattersall, having previously belonged to Edward Legh, 
probably a kinsman of Margery Middlemore, daughter of Gilbert de la Legh. In the 9th Henry VI. 
(1430-31), a Thomas Whitaker of Holme occurs, and the estate has descended uninterruptedly to the present 
occupier, Thomas Hordern Whitaker, esq., grandson of the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D., the histo- 
rian.’ The bare and rocky brows, the glens and gullies upon the estate of Holme were, in the interval betwixt 
the years 1784 and 1799, planted with trees of various species. J7olme Hall, like most of the ancient structures 
of the neighbourhood, was originally built of wood ; the centre and eastern wing were rebuilt, as appears by 
a date remembered in the plaster of the hall, in 1603. The west end remained of wood till 1717, and had 
one Or more private closets for the concealment of priests, the family having continued recusants to the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, if not later. It has been much improved by the present owner. Appendant 
to this demesne was a chantry, founded about the year 1537, certainly after the dissolution of Whalley abbey 
(as it never appears in any Compotus), and dissolved on 1st Edward VL. (1547), when a pension of £1: 10:4 
was granted to Hugh Watmough, the stipendiary priest, who, in 3 Elizabeth (1561), sold a portion of 
the chantry lands within Cliviger, to Thomas Whitaker of Holme, gentleman, probably the founder, as the 
site was taken out of the demesne lands, and adjoined the house.” Having continued without a stated 
minister for 200 years, Anthony Wetherhead, A.M. of Christ College, Cambridge, was licensed to it by 
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Bishop Peploe, on the nomination of Thomas Whitaker, gent.,in 1742. The old chantry (called in Harrison’s 
Description of Britain, 1577, “ Holme Church”) was a rude but picturesque little building, only 42 feet by 18 
within. In 1788, this old chapel growing ruinous was pulled down, and rebuilt on higher ground, at an 
expense of £8 =< more than a moiety of which was defrayed by Dr. Whitaker, author of the Histor y of 
Whalley, to whose public spirit this place is so much indebted for its improvements and renovation. The 
new chapel was consecrated by Dr. William Cleaver, bishop of Chester, July 29th, 1794. Holme is now a 
Blandford parish, value £101 ; patron, T. H. Whitaker, esq. The church has 400 sittings, all free. The Rey. 
Daniel Sutcliffe, M.A. (1868), is the incumbent. 

Barcroft, in this township, became the property of a family of the same name, in the reign of Henry 
III., and continued in the direct male line until 1688, when Thomas Barcroft died, leaving se sveral daughters, 
of whom Elizabeth' conveyed Barcroft in marriage to Henry Bradshaw of Marple, Cheshire, nephew of the 
celebrated President Bradshaw, and the purchaser of Bradshaw Hall, Lancashire, in 1693. The three sons 
of Henry Bradshaw died without issue, but his daughter and finally his heiress Mary married William Pimlot, 
esq., and had a son John, who possessed the estate, and died without any surviving issue in 1761. The second 
husband of Mary Bradshaw, or Pimlot, was Nathaniel Isherwood of Bolton-le-Moors, by whom she had two 
sons, Nathaniel, who died without issue, and Thomas Isherwood, whose son Thomas Bradshaw Isherwood, 
esq., born in 1768, came into possession by the death of the last Pimlot, and died unmarried January 5, 
1791. His executors, in 1795, sold the hall and demesne of Barcroft to Charles Towneley, esq., ancestor of 
the present owner. Some parts of the house are of the time of Henry VIIL ; the principal front was added 
in 1614, and the embattled gateway in 1636.° 

Ormerod is a house of great antiquity, which remained in the family of that name from 1311 until 
1793, when Laurence Gemerod died, aged 39, leaving Charlotte Anne, his sole daughter and heiress, married 
to John Hargreaves, esq., a lieutenant- colonel of local militia, whose only son John, died an infant, May ( 
1824. The estates passed in 1834, on the death of Colonel Hargreaves, to his daughters and sa Hering 
His eldest daughter, Eleanor, married the Rev. W. Thursby, formerly vicar of All Saints, Northampton, and of 
Hardingstone in the same county, and now incumbent of St. John’s, Worsthorne, by whom she has a daughter 
and six sons. The estate of Ormerod was conveyed to him by this marriage. The house, rebuilt in 1595, 
was much enlarged and improved by Colonel Hargreaves, and presents the appearance of an extensive pictur- 
esque mansion in the debased Elizabethan style of architecture, having two towers with large sashed windows. 
It is now the residence of the Rev. W. Thursby. Of this family of Ormerod was the Rey. Oliver Ormerod, 
rector of Huntsfrill, Co. Somerset, the author of two rare polemical works—the Picture of a Papist, and the 
Picture of a Puritan—and who died in 1626. The same house has also produced one of the best county 
historians of the present day,’ George Ormerod, esq., of Sedbury Park, near Chepstow, the historian of 
Cheshire. 

The Hollins, two miles from Burnley, near Worsthorne, was long the property of the Cunliffes, and was 
sequestrated in the time of the Commonwealth, when the family removed to Wycoller. Hollins was afterwards 
sold by Nicholas Cunliffe, in the reign of Charles IL, and subsequently became the property of Gilbert 
Hamerton, esq., a junior member of the Heilifield Peel family. Holden Hamerton, esq., the last owner, 
disposed of the estate to the Rev. William Thursby, and it now forms a part of the Ormerod estate, and is 
tenanted by Captain Fenton. 

The Manor-House in Ightenhill Park is said to have been occasionally a royal residence ; however 
that may be, a very ancient manor-house of the Lacies existed here in 22 Henry IIL. (1238), and, in the 35th 
of that reign, Edmund de Lacy obtained a charter for free warren in his manor of Hightenhull,’ which is the 
ancient orthography, but it . called Ightenhill in the inquisition after the death of Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
in 85 Edward III. (1361).2 In 14 “Henry VIIL. (1522), when Sir John Towneley was lessee under the 
crown, an inquest or survey was taken, from which it appears that the manor-house was in utter ruin.’ All 
that now remains of the ancient manor-house is the boundary-wall and an arch. In 12 James I. (1614), the 
manor of Ightenhill and chase of Pendle appear to have been held by Christopher Hartley, who is returned 
“not a lunatic” in an inquisition of that date.’ John Jeffrey and Piers Hartley were tenants of Berdshaie 
Booth and Wycollar in 22 Henry VII. (1506-7). Their estate passed to the Cunliffes of Hollins, by 
marriage of Grace, daughter and heiress of Hartley of Wynewall, with John Cunliffe, and was the property 
of Henry Owen Cunliffe, esq. Mr. Cunliffe died in 1819. 

Gawthorpe Hall, in ‘Habergham Eaves, is the ancient residence of the Shuttleworths, a branch from 
Shuttleworth Hall, but settled here as early as about 1330. Henry de Shuttleworth, who married by dispen- 
sation about 1330, Agnes, daughter and heiress of William de Hacking, was the first of Gawthorpe. His 
descendant, Robert Shuttleworth, who died in 1816, devised Gawthorpe and other estates to his son Robert, 


1 According to Dr, Ormerod, her name was Magdalen. —Hist. 4 Rot. Chart. 35 Hen. III. p. 3. n. 50. 
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a barrister-at-law, whose only child and heiress, Janet, took the estates in marriage (24th Feb. 1842) to James 
Phillips Kay, esq., M.D. ; who, by royal license, took the name and arms of Shuttleworth, in addition to those 
of Kay, and who was created a baronet 9th January 1850. Sir James occasionally resides here. The hall was 
built 1600-1604 on the site of an ancient border house. It is a lofty embattled pile, with large embayed 
windows of many lights. From the centre rises a square tower, probably the remains of the ancient keep. 
The house was tastefully restored about 1854-5 by the late Sir Charles Barry. It contains some fine family 
portraits, and various initials, mottoes, and dates of former possessors, of the Shuttleworth family.’ 
Healey Hall, in Habergham Eaves, was the residence of the Whitakers in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and descended to Robert Whitaker, M.D., said to be “ of a very ancient family,” and a person who took an 
active part in the religious movements of the 17th century. Robert, his great grandson, had an only daughter 
and heiress, Mary, who married Mr. John Fletcher of Ightenhill Park, whose grand-daughter Ann, daughter 
of Mr. John Fletcher jun., conveyed the estate to her husband, James Roberts of Burnley, esq. It was sold 
in 1826 to P. E. Towneley, esq., in whose son, Charles Towneley, esq., it is now vested.” The remains of the 
old house were completely demolished in 1867. 

REDHALOWES, or Reedley Hollows, Freire CLose (“the flower of the forest of Pendle”), and ““ NEwE 
LAWNDE,” are all ancient vaccaries of Pendle, and form one extra-parochial township, generally comprised in 
the chapelry of Burnley. It is a large district, crossing the Pendle Water, and extending within less than a 
mile of Burnley, containing Leedley House, the residence of Miss Holden ; the Lodge, formerly a watch-tower, 
now the property of R. T. Parker, of Cuerden, esq. ; Mount Ford, the property and residence of W. 
Wilding, esq.; Reedley Hall, the residence of John Barnes, esq. ; Lteedley Bank, the seat of William 
Robinson, esq. 


The old parochial chapelry of Burnley is chiefly comprised within the extensive vale of the Calder and 
the Brun, terminating in the lofty hills of Boulsworth and Ladlaw on the east, Thieveley on the south-east, 
and Deerplay with Horelaw and Hambledon on the south and west. The summits, and, in many situations, 
the sides of the hills, are sterile, but the low and sheltered situations are fertile, and the “rocky district” of 
Cliviger presents much bold and interesting scenery, interspersed with cascades, in some places where “ the 
rocks are rent and riven,” truly sublime. These scenes are diversified by the rich and romantic features of the 
valleys, by the numerous pleasure-grounds, and by the park and woods of Towneley. The predominant soils 
of the district are marl, gravel, and sand. The extensive wastes differ from those of Mid-Lancashire, being 
rather more stony than peaty. Stone and lime abound, and limestone used to be obtained by washing the 
drift in Worsthorne and the vicinity ; there is here also a celebrated quarry of slate and flags. The coal 
prevails principally in Habergham Eaves, Ightenhill Park, Burnley, Marsden, and Cliviger. The carboniferous 
deposits around Burnley are unique in their character and exceed 10,000 feet in thickness. 


LocaL ANNALS. 


A.D. 627. Probable foundation of Burnley Church, and erection of the Cross in Godley Lane. 
937. Battle of Brunanburh, probably on Saxifield, and Worsthorne Moor. 
1284. Henry de Lacy granted an advowson to Burnley Church. 
1293. A weekly market established at Burnley by charter obtained by Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln. 
1308. The Stansfeld chantry founded in Burnley Chureh. 
1311. Burnley, Habergham Eaves, and Worsthorne, contained 53 families, or 270 inhabitants. 
1320. Oliver de Stansfeld of Heysandford, constable of Pontefract Castle. 
1369. Elias Habergham of Habergham Hall, incumbent of Burnley. 
1373. The Towneley chantry endowed by Thomas de la Legh. 
1481. Sir Richard Towneley knighted at Hatton Field, in Scotland. 
1490. The Old Park, west of ''owneley, enclosed. 
1502. The Towneley Chapel and Choir rebuilt. 
1520. The Foldys Cross erected in Burnley Churchyard, 
1531-40. Sir John Towneley, sheriff of Lancashire ; built Hapton Tower, enclosing the park with a fence 10 miles round. 
1533. St. Peter’s Church enlarged. 
. The chantries in Burnley Church finally abolished. 
3. Sir Richard Towneley knighted at the siege of Leith, Scotland. 
. Burnley Grammar School founded. Sir Gilbert Fairbanke, chantry priest,’ the first head-master. Died 1556. 
3. Edmund Spenser, the poet, probably resident at Spenser’s House, near Hurstwood, where he composed the Shephearde 
: Calendar. 
1634. Allotment of seats in Burnley Church. 
1636. Burial fees fixed for Burnley Church :—‘‘ In the body of the church, a noble (6s. 8d.), in the chancel, an angell (10s.).” 
1637. Rey. Roger Brearley, ‘‘a desperate fanatic,’ incumbent of Burnley. 
1638. John Habergham, of Habergham, esq., ordered by the bishop of Chester to pay ‘‘a noble” each ‘‘ for his wife and child,” 
buried ‘* inside Burnley Church.” 
1640-53. eat Henry Morris, incumbent; conformed through all changes, and used ‘‘The Directory” when required 
vy law. 


1 Fora detailed account of the family and of the hall, see Harland’s House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, 
vols, xxxy. xli. xliii. and xlvi. of the Chetham Society’s series. 2 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 315. 


A.D. 1644, 


1644. 
1644. 
1645. 
1653. 
1687. 


1687. 
1693. 
1696. 
1699. 
1702. 
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Y , 7 = OW uJ , a a 11a, T vs " = ce ° 1° 
Charles Tow neley, of Towneley, esq., killed at Marston Moor, July 2d; his widow was escorted by Oliver Cromwell 
when searching for her husband’s body. 
Prince Rupert’s forces passed through Burnley, to the number of 10,000 men. 
Skirmish at Haggate between Rupert s forces and the Parliamentarian contingent ; ‘‘many slayne and wounded.” 
“*The Directory of Publique Worship” introduced in Burnley Church (June 9th). 
Rey. Henry Morris appointed “Registrar of Marriages” before the magistrates (20th September). 
tev. Robert Hartley left **to the curate of Burnley 20 shillings a-year, for ever,” on condition that he should read 
** Morning Prayer” every morning throughout the year in Burnley Church. 
The Rey. Robert Hartley’s salary, as incumbent of Burnley, is fixed at £13 :6:8. 
The present Grammar School erected on Bank Top. 
Rey. Edmund Townley, Rector of Slaidburn, gave the parsonage and lands adjoining to Burnley Chureh. 
Nicholas Towneley of Royle gave ‘‘ Cockridge Farm,” in equal portions, to Burnley Church and Grammar School 
he rv. Sf halla cast at Work oe Shai ¢ care Tes VTL: : aioe , 
The old peal of four bells cast at York. Bell metal at 1s. 2d. per pound. William Whitacre, of Hood House, one of 
the contracting parties. 
** Dues for man or woman buryed at Burnley, out of Pendle or Ighten Hill Park, 2s. 7d. Fora chylde, 2s, 2d.” 


. 8d Sept. Great flood in the Brun, ‘‘£300 damage between Rowley and Royle,” reached the doorstep of the Spavrrow- 


hawk Inn. 


. Benjamin Robertshaw, Head Master of the Grammar School. His tombstone, containing an elegant Latin inscription, 


has recently been cut up and formed into flags for repairing the churchyard walks. 


06. Richard Towneley of Towneley, esq., the geometer and philosopher, died. 
27. Salary of the ‘‘ Clark of this Parish” (Burnley), fixed at £1:4s. yearly. Also, ‘‘ for the Saxton, eleven shillings for 


sweeping the church.” ; 
tev. Henry Halstead, B.D., rector of Stansfield, Suffolk, left ‘‘ all his Library of Books” for the use of the masters of 
the grammar school. 


0. ‘The Saxton to have every two years a new coat for Sundays only.” Burnley Workhouse established. 
. No ‘ badgers” {retail grocers] allowed to sell by retail ‘‘ Town’s oat meal” to the poor. 
. The old pulpit and reading-desk, ‘‘ that mountain of wood,” erected at a cost of £37 : 4:9. 


750. Ellis Nutter head-master of the grammar school. 


From the Churchwardens’ Accounts. 


A.D. 1728. Paid for five hedgehogs 2 : Fs : , : : ; : 10d, 
1729. ,, ,, whipping dogs ‘ . : : x ; : F : , 4s. 

x ;, for a manchet : 3 : : A A ; B : 1d. 

Janet Broxup for getting moss, at 6d. per rood : : : 3 ‘ : . Is. 6d. 

,, for mossing [grammar] school 5 : : : : ; ‘ : : 4s. 6d. 
1730. Paid Mr. Townley a Royle’s man for four hedgehogs : A ; : : : Sd. 

ar ,, John Covey and others for a fox head . , : ; ; : : : Is. 
1731. Paid for an Hour Glass : ; ‘ i ‘ ; ; : i é 1s. 

x », Robert Davis for getting three pack cloths full of moss, and carrying them to Burnley : ds. 6d. 

af ,, John Helliwell for a fox head . : : : : : : f : Is. 

45 ,, Fora Book to Mr. Hopkins, called ‘* The Five Offices” ; ; : : ; Qs. 6d. 
1734. Paid John Parker for ringing 8 o'clock é : ; : : : : : 5s. 

4 ,, Barnes for Tenting the Church Clock and whipping the dogs . , : : . 20s. 

,, Paid Barnes for dressing Church at Rushbearing —. : F : - é ‘ aly 
1737. Spent on the King’s Preacher at Holme’s Chapel. : : ; 5; : , 4s. 
1740. Paid for ringing on news of taking Porto Bello i F k ; 5 : ; 4s. 
1741. Paid for ‘* Answer to the Book of Articles” . : : : ; : ; 3 2s. 6d. 
1746. Paid for ‘** Interrogatories” . : - 4 : : : : ; : Qs. 6d. 
1754. Paid for Saxton getting Rushes out . : : ; : : : : : Is. 

1759. Paid for a poor man’s oath before Mr. Blackmore. : F ; ; : : Is. 


1750. 
1760. 


All persons receiving relief from the Town to be “* Badged with B. P. [Burnley Poor], in capitals, on the shoulder of 
their uppermost wearing garment.” No one ‘‘ to receive relief who did not wear the badge.” 
The Rey. William Halliwell, head-master of the grammar school. 
1796. The Rev. William Barnes, head-master. 
1799. The Rev. John Raws, head-master. 
1835. Rev. S. J. Allen, M.A., head-master ; afterwards vicar of Easingwold. 
1839. Rev. H. N. Highmore, M.A., head-master. 
1842. Rey. James Butler, D.C. L. Oxon, head-master. 


1787. First Sunday school established in Church Street, Burnley, by William Todd. 
1802-3. Burnley Church spire taken down ; the present steeple built, and a new peal of eight bells placed therein. 


1807. 
1814. 
1818. 
1819. 
1821. 
1841. 


1846. 


‘* New Burial Ground” attached to the church. 

The Churchyard walled in; before, mostly open to the public ; youth of both sexes used to meet at the 

All the ‘* Waste Lands” around Burnley disposed of by the Overseers to neighbouring landowners. 

The Cavalry and Infantry barracks erected by subscription. 

The Burnley Gas Light Company established their works at Lane Bridge. 

Noy. 14. Lieut. O'Grady, of the 60th Rifles, and Isabella Haddon, murdered at Burnley Barracks by Robert Morris, a 
private, who committed suicide at the same time. 

Burnley Improvement Act obtained for better lighting and sewering the town. 


“ec 


chirch steel.” 


1853-54. Burnley Church enlarged, restored, and renovated at a cost of £4170, raised by private subscriptions. 


. The second Burnley Improvement Act obtained, giving further powers to sixty commissioners appointed under the Act. 
. Burnley constituted a municipal borough. Charter obtained October 24th. Burnley divided into four wards—st. 


Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. James’s, and Trinity Ward. 


. First election of Town Councillors, December 27th. John Moore, of Palace House, esq., chosen first mayor. 

3. Great distress in Burnley in consequence of the ‘‘ Cotton Famine.” Over 10,000 operatives on the relief lists. 

. Burnley and a portion of Habergham Eaves constituted a Parliamentary Borough to return one Member to Parliament. 
. Richard Shaw, esq., solicitor, returne1 to Parliament as first member. 
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THE FOREST OF ROSSENDALE.’ 


The forest or chase of Rossendale, the largest of the four great divisions of the forest of Black- 
burnshire, including Brandwood, Coupe, and Lench, originally members of it, has an area of not less than 
305 square miles, or 19,505 statute acres. Its great natural and prominent boundaries are Flour-Scar, 
( ‘liviger Moor. Hambledon Hill, Cribden Hill, Musbury Tor, Coupe Law, Brandwood Moor, and Tooter Hill. 
The Booths called Musbury, and Yate-cum-Pickup-Bank, though detached from Rossendale proper, and 
lying outside of the boundary specified, are nevertheless reckoned as part of the forest. In the great De 
Lacy Inquisition of 1311, it is stated that in the forest of Rossendale are eleven vaccaries (or cow-pastures), 
the herbage and agistments of each being then worth 10s. yearly, or in all 110s. The agistments and winter 
herbage of Trawden, Rossendall, Denki: Hodleston, and Romesgreave, were worth yearly 29s. &8d., and the 
agistments and summer herbage in the same places were worth 40s. The profits of hay sold there, for each 

cart-load carried away a penny, amounted, one year with another, to 6s. 8d. The profits of the iron-mine 
(in 1311) of Weel, and of the woods, raised and yearly sold in the said forests, amounted, one year with 


another, to 9s. 4d. In 22 Henry VII. (1506-7) the number of vaccaries, by this time called “ booths,” had 
increased to nineteen, of which the herbage was estimated at advanced rents, varying from 13s. to £13. 
It is remarkable that the forest has few relics of ancient British or Roman occupation, or of the Saxon 


tribes that subsequently peopled the district. One great monument of antiquity there is, indeed, the Dyke 
at Broadclough, which consists of a vast excavation ‘described by Dr. Whitaker* as an entrenchment, more 
than 600 yards in length, the trench 18 yards broad in the bottom, which he considers to be one side of a 
vast British camp, ateaded to have been carried round the hill, but for some reason left unfinished. Mr. T. 
T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., of Burnley, who gives the same dimensions, also thinks it must have been abandoned 
in an unfinished state. Mr. Newbigging* states that the Dyke is 11 or 12 feet high in the deepest part ; 

that it extends from the farm called “ Dykes House” to the edge of Whitaker’s Clough, not continuously, 
however, for much of the centre is levelled. He differs from Dr. Whitaker and Mr. Wilkinson as to its being 
an unfinished work ; suggesting that the rismg ground in the rear and extremities was protected by strong 
natural defences of trees and underwood, forming an abattis easily strengthened.’ 

Dr. Whitaker states that in the Red Moss | (once within the forest) i iron arrow-heads have often been 
found, and that in a field belonging to himself was found a forgue of the purest gold weighing 1} oz, 
originally a complete ring, but bent back upon itself and twisted round, leaving two looped ends.” The 
remains of beacons on the neighbouring hills, which Mr. Wilkinson conjectures may have been successively 
used by Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Danes, are highly interesting monuments of antiquity. The one on 
Thieveley Pike is quite distinct, and is a complete circular basin, having a circumference round the centre of the 
embankment of about 80 feet. Many of the stones within the ring, and in the immediate vicinity, bear 
evident marks of having been exposed to fire. On a clear day a magnificent view is obtained from the Pike, 
embracing to the west Hambledon Hill and the country stretching far ‘bey ond to the sea; to the N.W. , Pendle 
Hill, Ingleborough, and Pennyghent ; while due north are W. orsthorne and Beadle Hill ; to the east Black 
Hambledon, and, inclining a little further south, Studley Pike ; more southerly still Tooter Hill, below Sharney- 
ford, and the bleak profile of Blackstonedge ; while nearly due south are Coupe Law, Cribden, Musbury Tor, 
Holcombe Hill, and beyond, the great plain of Lancashire. Occupying, as it does, a central position, the 
beacon-light of Thieveley would blaze forth its ominous signal, and answering fires would soon flare on every 
surrounding hill. “The deans of Whalley, like other ancient and dignified ecclesiastics, were mighty hunters, 
and enjoy ed the right of chase :—Firstly, to a considerable extent in other manors adjoining to their own 
domains ; and secondly, within the forests themselves.”’ It is narrated of Liwlphus, one of the deans of 
Whalley, that whilst hunting in the forest of Rossendale, at a place called Deansgreve, he cut off the tail of 
a wolf, whence he was afterwards named “ Liwlphus Cutwulph.” This was about the time of King Canute 
(1016-1035), in whose reign this dean lived. The forest of Rossendale was the resort, probably for centuries 
both before and after the Roman rule in Britain, of various wild animals; the wild boar leaving tokens of 
its existence here in such names as Boarsgreave, Hogshead, Sowclough, and Swinshaw ; the wolf, in the local 
names of Wolfstones, Wolfenden, and Wolfenden Booth. There were also wild oxen ; and names having 
reference to the deer and its kindred are plentiful throughout the district, as Deer-play, Stack-steads [Stag- 
steads], Cridden or Cribden (i.e. Brit. Keirw don, the hill “of stags), Roclyffe, Stag-hills, Hart-hill, Buck-earth, 


and others. 


1 For most of the facts in this account I am indebted to the very 
interesting History of the Forest of Rossendale, by Thomas New- 


bigging, courteously permitted by the author to be used for this 
work. 


: History of Whalley, 30 edition, p. 221. 

* Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society’s Z’ransactions, vol. 
ix. pp. 21, 42. 

: History of Forest of Rossendale, p. 10. 


Of inferior animals there were the badger, otter, fox wild cat, anid eacel ; 


and tradition says 


5 After careful personal examination, I cannot resist grave doubts 
whether this is an artificial excavation at all. Its immense extent ; 
the considerable space in the centre evidently not “ levelled,” but 
where no such work has ever been; and the fact that the mound 
consists of undisturbed strata (loose shale) and not, as was formerly 
supposed, of earth excavated from the trench, all militate against 
the theory of an artificial entrenchment.—B. H. 


® History of Whalley, 30 edition, p. 366. 7 Ibid. p. 55. 
y 
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that at one time the squirrel could traverse the forest, leaping from bough to bough, from Rawtenstall to its 
extreme eastern limits at Sharney-ford. The disforesting of the forest was decreed and commenced during 
the latter years of the reign of Henry VII., and was completed i in the reign of Henry VIIL., in compliance 
with the expressed desire of the inhabitants. A decree of the chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, of 
4 Edward VI. (1550), giving to the chapel in Rossendale all the rights and privileges of a parish church, re fors 
to this disforesting. It states that the bill of supplication of the inhabitants was preferred “ 44 years ago” 
(i.e. in 1506), and that the two kings Henry considered “ that if the deer were taken out of and from the 
said forest, that then the same was “like to come and be brought and applied to some good purpose,” ete. 
Accordingly it was commanded that the deer should be killed, and that the ground within the forest should be 
let out to such inhabitants as would take the same ; ecunic: this was done, some land being demised for term of 
years, part to be held by copy of court-roll, and under such leases and grants the tenants “ builded houses and 
tents within the forest, and inhabited them ; so that where before that time was nothing else but deer and 
other savage and wild beasts, there is, since then, by the industry and labour of the inhabitants, grown to be 
a very good and fertile ground ; and the same at this day (1550) is become very populous and well inhabited, 
and replenished with a great number of people.” The decree adds, that at the time of the disforesting, there 
were not above twenty persons in the forest, but there were now (1550) one thousand young and old people. 

In a “Certificate of all the copyhold rents, customary estates, and officers by patent,” within the survey 
of the duchy of Lancaster, for the northern parts, made in 11 James L.' (1613), the manors of Rossendale, 
Trawden, Haslingden, and Penhull [Pendle] are returned as parcel of the honor of Clitheroe ; and it is stated 
that the tenants had compounded with the lords commissioners for their customs, which were settled by 
decree, and confirmed by parliament.’ 

The progress of population in the Forest has been remarkable. In 3 Henry VIIL (1511) there were 
only eighty persons living in the Forest, being only one family to each Booth, or wooden house in which the 
family resided ; in 1550 the population had increased to 1000 ; by the census of 1801 the pepienae the 
district comprised within the old Forest was 11,474 ; in 1811, 15,617 ; in 1821, 19,466 ; in 1831, 22,987 ; 
in 1841, 25,574 ; in 1851, 33,863 ; andin 1861, 45,606; the increase in the two last dedndes being respec ely 
32°4 and 34°7 per cent., in the 60 years (1801-1861) 297 per cent. This great increase of population is 
ascribed to the establishment of the woollen manufacture here in the time of Henry VIII. and his children, 
aided by the abundance of coal and the strength of the waterfalls. In 1867 there were in the district 
eleven woollen manufacturers, employing about 1200 hands, with 450 nominal horses’ power ; weekly 
wages £800; and the capital employed is estimated by Mr. Newbigging at about £200,000. In another 
recent branch of manufacture, the felted carpet trade, there are in 1867 five manufacturers, employing 200 
hands, receiving £210 weekly wages, and producing about 25,000 pieces, or nearly a million yards of felt 
carpet per annum. Estimated capital employed about £40,000, For the printing of these, and of some few 
woven goods there are nine woollen print-works, employing 250 block-printers, 250 boys and girls, and 80 to 
100 other persons, the weekly wages being £500, and the capital about £15,000, so that in these three 
branches of the woollen trade 2000 hands are employed at £1510 weekly wages, and the capital is 
estimated at £355,000. It is believed that no cotton goods were produced in Rossendale prior to 1770 ; 
but including both cotton and “hard waste,’ the following are the statistics of the cotton manufacture 
in the Forest of Rossendale in 1867 :—145 mills with 5390 nominal horses’ power, having 972,500 mule 
and throstle spindles, 23,020 looms, and 140 hard waste “ devils.” These consume yearly 71,200,000 Ibs. 
of raw cotton, worth (at the value of January 8, 1867) £3,560,000. The yarn produced annually is 61,793,000 
Ibs. valued at £4,270,100. The number of hands employed in the cotton manufacture is 20,290, at 


1 BOOTHS OR VACCARIES IN THE FORESTS OF ROSSENDALE AND PENDLE, 
According to Deerce of 22 Hen. VIL. (1507) confirmed 11 James I. (1613) with estimated Value at the latter period. 


ROSSENDALE FOREST. ES. he (eh Bs as 
Gamulside Ze Oe Wolfenden .« : é : : 5 dire Hay il 
Dunnockshawe 2 3 4 | Henheads . é : ; : , 013 0 
Love Clough a 00 Am 
Goodshawe 5 6 7h PENDLE Forest. 
Craweshaweboothe . 10 4 O West Close and Hunterholme 26 98 
Constablelee ay 10) Heigham Boothe 3 6 8 
Rawstonstall 0 0710 Newelawnde 16 88 
Dedqueneclough AMG), VP AE Bareley Boothe 319 4 
Wolfenden Boothe . 417 24 | Heigham Close olim Nether heighe um 6s 
Tunstead 5 12 0 Over-gouldeshey and Nether- -gouldesl ay 416 8 
Lenches 4 6 8 Feelie Close . ite Xih ust 
Cowhope 5 8 42 | Old Lawnde 1 6 8 
Newhall Heye ; 713 4 | Whitley Carre 1b OOM a 
Oakenheade Woode 9 9 23 Over Barrowforde and Nether B: wreowfuide ’ AR IDF © A 
Musbury 13. 1 8 | Over Rougley and Nether Rougley, Rougley Boothes 4 6 8 
Hoddleden 9 19 21 Haweboothe and Whitley in Haboothe a sy) 
Bacope 1116 8 °‘ Redhalowes . : A : 013 4 


2 Duchy Records, Bundle Y, No. 6. 
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£13,020 weekly wages, and the capital is estimated at £2,165,000. Besides these great staple trades, 
and others depending on the cotton manufacture, there are foundries, millwrights, and machine-works, the 
stone trade, and the works for supplying the district with water (by two companies), and gas. Including these 
the Forest employs 24,770 hands at £16,705 weekly wages, the capital employed being estimated at 
£3,023,000, a strange contrast to the deer-forest of 360 years ago! 

In 1867 the district had ten churches; and other denominations have chapels—viz. Baptists 15, 
Methodists 16, Independents 1, Roman Catholics 2, Unitarians 2, Friends 1, and Israelites 1. In all 48 
places of worship, most of which have Sunday Schools, and many of them day schools attached. 

Rossendale is essentially a manufacturing valley. Its prevailing formation being an unkindly rock, 
and its soil damp and cold clay, it is not a good agricultural district. Dairy farming, however, is pro- 
fitable, and butter and milk of average quality are produced. There is need of better drainage and other 
sanitary improvements. The inhabitants of the forest of Rossendale are proverbial for their shrewd, enter- 
prising character. A few of the oldest families can trace their ancestors back through two or three centuries, 
but the chief men of wealth and position in the district have risen from the ranks. One key to the secret of 
the success of Rossendale, is the fact, that absenteeism has never prevailed to any extent amongst those who 
have amassed fortunes in the district. They live, as a rule, in the locality, and many of them take an active 
interest in its progress. Numerous tasteful residences, with neatly planted grounds, adorn the hill sides. 
But Nature has also dealt bountifully with the ancient Forest. The abundant supply of coal, the almost 
inexhaustible stone-quarries, and its numerous streams, utilised by the industry of the inhabitants, have 
contributed to raise the district of Rossendale to its present importance, 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF NEWCHURCH IN ROSSENDALE. 


Like the vacearies of Pendle, the booths of Rossendale were the foundations of townships ; of which 
Dedquene Cloghe, now Deadwin, contains the hamlet of Newchurch, which gives name to the chapelry. A 
lease of this booth was granted to James de Greenhalgh, which was attested at Lancaster by Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, regent in the minority of Henry VI. The length of the old parochial chapelry of Newchurch 
in Rossendale is 5 miles, and its breadth 3 miles; it contains 6125 acres, and is watered on the south by 
the Irwell, which, rising at the foot of Dirplay or Deerplay Hill, in Cliviger, descends to Bacup by Broadclough, 
and passing Wolfenden runs by Tottington to Bury. At the head of Wolfenden rises Whitewell Brook, 
which, having run its course, empties itself into the Irwell below the village of Newehurch. The term New- 
church is derived from the chapel built in 1511, the first place of worship erected in the forest of Rossendale.’ 

This original chapel, said to have been called the Sedenayse (Seetonhayes), and to have been dedicated 
to St. Nicholas (though for centuries it has been known as Holy Trinity), was small and humble, yet adequate 
at the time to the wants of a thinly populated district.2_ In 3 Elizabeth (1560-61) the original building 
having become inadequate to the accommodation of a rapidly-increasing population, it was taken down and 
replaced by a more spacious and substantial erection. This latter, after serving for a period of 263 years, 
became dilapidated, and it was accordingly rebuilt and enlarged in 1824-25, so that the present is the third 
church or chapel on this site. The new erection is in the Gothic style of architecture, with lancet windows, 
and a handsome tower, in which are inscribed the initials of Queen Elizabeth, and the date 1560. The 
interior is light but substantial, and consists of a nave, side aisles, and choir, with a tablet thus inscribed :— 
“This Church was enlarged and rebuilt 1825, when 453 additional sittings were provided, and 227 rendered 
free by means of a grant from the Society for Enlarging and Rebuilding Churches and Chapels.” In the east 
window are the arms of Lawrence Lord of Booth Fold, who died 1825, and who gave his own armorial 
bearings to ornament the church. The present church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Its registers 
begin in 1564. The living is now a rectory, value £580 ; patron, the vicar of Whalley. The Rev. J. B. 


1 Tn the decree of the Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster of — and as the inhabitants have maintained the chapel and an honest 
1550, already referred to, is the following passage :—“ Forasmuch minister there at their own costs and charges, it is decreed by the 
as the Castle and Church of Clitheroe, being their parish church, is | Chancellor and Council of the Duchy, “that the inhabitants of the 
ilistant twelve miles from the said Forest, and the way leading be- Forest, and the inhabitants of the Lenches, Brandwood, Rockcliffe, 
tween the said parish church and the Forest is very foul, painful, Greaveclough, and Tongue, adjoining and intermingled to and with 
and hillous, and the country in the winter season is so extremely the Forest, should have, use, and enjoy the said chapel, together 
and vehemently cold, that the children and young infants in that with one parcel of ground, inclosed and environed with a hedge, 
time of the year, being borne to the church to be christened, are in called the chapel yard, for ever.’’—Newbigging’s Hist. of Rossen- 
great peril of their lives, and almost starved with cold; the aged dale, p. 114. 
and impotent persons, and women great with child, are not able to * There is a tradition that it was originally intended to build it 
travel so far to hear the word of God, ete.; and the dead corpses on or near to the site of the present workhouse, at Mitchell-Field- 
there [are] like to lie and remain unburied, for lack of carriage, un- Nook, about a mile distant ; but one night all the building materials 
til such time as great annoyance do grow to the king’s subjects there, | were mysteriously removed by some unseen power to the hillside on 
by reason that the said parish church is so far from the forest and which the church stands. The materials were carried back again 
the ways so foul. And whereas the inhabitants of the forest about to the Nook, but notwithstanding a watch set, they were thrice re- 
thirty-eight years past, or thereabouts (1512), at their own proper moved to the hill, and so, yielding to the powers unseen, the church 
cost and charges, mace a chapel of ease in the Forest of Rossendale,” was erected on its present site. 
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Philips, M.A. (1850), incumbent. The church has 1500 sittings, of which 227 are free. At Waterfoot, adjoining 
Newchurch, is also St. James’s Church, erected in 1863, and consecrated in 1865 ; Incumbent, Rey. Robert 
Smith, M.A. Newchurch, as well as Rossendale generally, is included in the manor of Accrington, and the duke 
of Buccleuch is the feudal owner. The land is entirely copyhold of the honor of Clitheroe. The court baron 
of Accrington is held twice a-year at Haslingden, at which the tenants perform suit and service. Rossendale 
was formerly governed by a constable, called ‘‘ The Greave of the Forest,” who was nominated by the principal 
landowners. The expenses of this officer were borne by four principal householders in each booth in rotation, 
a practice that prevailed from A.p. 1557, from which time down to 1818 a list of the greaves of the Forest is 
extant." A book containing the accounts of the greaves of the Forest from 1691 to 1820 is still preserved at 
Newchurch. The precepts of the high constable of the Hundred were all addressed to the greave, who levied 
the rates and was responsible for the proportionate share to be contributed by the Forest nae the county 
expenses. The greave’s appointment was made at the Halmote Court of the Lord of the Manor on Michaelmas 
day yearly, according to the 29th clause of “the Customs of the Copyhold of the Honor of Clitheroe.” His 
accounts, varying from £20 to £600 a-year, were presented at an annual vestry in the parochial chapel, New- 
church, audited, passed, and signed or certified. Of late years the duties of greave have been limited to 
attending the Halmote Court and summoning its juries. There are no ancient halls in this district, unless 
Broadclough Hall, erected A.D. 1600, re-edified in 1666, and renewed in 1816, by James Whitaker, esq., the 
tenth in descent from John Whitaker, 22 Henry VIL. (1506), may be considered of that class. It is now the 
residence of John Whitaker, esq., J.P. Many modern mansions, spread over the ancient Forest, exhibit 
striking indications of opulence derived from manufacturing industry and commercial enterprise. The 
“ Dykes,” already described, are on the declivity of the heights near Broadclough. 

At Newchurch there is an excellent grammar-school, endowed with estates at Heald in Bacup Booth, 
bequeathed by John Kershaw, esq., in 1701; on whose gravestone in the churchyard is inscribed — 

“In Memory of JOHN KERSHAW, of Wolfenden Booth Fold, the beneficent donor of the estates situated in Heald, in Bac up 
Booth, for the benefit of New Church school. He was buried the 1%* of February, 1701, at the age of 85 years. ANNE 
KersHaw, his wife, was buried 4 January, 1709 :— 

“They lived long beloyed 
And dy’d bewailed, 
And two estates 
Upon one school entail’d.” 

The manufactures of this place consist of druggets, woollen cloths, baizes, and bockings, with a mixture 
of cotton spinning and weaving. ‘Two unchartered annual fairs are held at Newchurch, the first on the 
29th of April, and the second on the first Monday after Midsummer day, for horned cattle and pedlery. 

This parochial chapelry contained, in 1835, one dependent Episcopal chapel, at Bacup, and seven dis- 
senting chapels ; of which the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, built in 1807, the Unitarian chapel, built in 1812, 
now used as the sunday-school, a handsome Gothic chapel having been erected on a piece of ground adjoining, 
in 1866, and the Baptist chapel, built in 1700, arein Newchurch. Within the last generation, however, the 
number both of churches and chapels throughout the district has greatly 1 increased. Hall Carr and Coupe- 
Lench, two townships on the south side of ‘the Irwell, often considered in Bury parish, with part of Brand- 
wood in Rochdale parish, were in this parochial chapelry, but im 1841 were joined to Rawtenstall in 
Haslingden old chapelry, as parts of a new parochial district. 

The progress of population has here been remarkable: in 3 Henry VIII. (1511) there were only 80 
persons in the whole forest of Rossendale, being only one family to each booth, or wooden house, in which 
that family resided ; in 1650 the chapelry of Newchurch alone contained 300 families, and was then de- 
clared by the Inquisition fit to become a parish ; in 1798 Bacup alone contained 306 houses and 1426 persons ; 
in 1801 the numbers in Newchurch, Deadwin Clough, Bacup, and Wolfenden, amounted to 5046 ; in 1811 to 
6930; in 1821 to 8557; in 1831 to 9196; in 1841 to 11,668; in 1851 to 16,915, and in 1861 to 24,413." 

All along the valley of the Irwell (through which runs the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railw ay), and 
along every valley branching from it, are factories and populous villages, while groups of houses are scattered 
at little intervals on the adjacent hills. STACKSTEADS, or more properly TUNSTEAD, not even named when 
this work was first compiled, is now a considerable manufacturing village, and a separate parochial district 
since 1858, joining Bacup on the east with Newchurch on the west. Tunstead Church, opened in 1840 
and consecrated September 29, 1841, “ Holy Trinity,” is a fine stone building, the land for which was given 
by Robert Munn, esq., J.P. ; it is seated for 1000 persons. Here are also a Baptist chapel at Water ‘barn, 
and one for Wesleyans, and a Literary Institute. 

WOLFENDEN, or the Den of Wolves, formerly a mere hamlet in this chapelry, is now a populous district, 
extending northward from Newchurch, past Deadwin Clough, in which is part of the populous village of 
EP artoustell to Lumb and Water. The prior of the hospital of St. John of Jeruse lem, in 20 Edward I. (1 129 )2), 
claimed privileges for this place by charter from Henry I. Booth Fold, in this hamlet, consists of a cluster 
of houses on the steep hill opposite Newchurch. At Lumb there is a small but neat stone church, accommo- 


1 This list is given in the Hist. of Forest of Rossendale, pp. 74-81. 
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dating 400 persons, built in 1848, for which in 1846 was assigned a separate parish—incumbent the Rev. 
Ralph Kinder (1846). In 1861 a Wesleyan chapel was erected, and there is a Baptist chapel, built in 1828. 

Bacup (said to be derived from bay, red, cop, a hill, from the red deer frequenting it in earlier forest 
days), a large village in 1835, is now a considerable town of about 18 ,000 inhabitants, in the valley of the 
Irwell, and at the eastern verge of the forest of Rossendale, extending into Spotland township. It contains 
extensive cotton-mills. The original Episcopal church here, dedic ated to St. John, was erected by subscription 
in 1788, and consecrated on the 16th of August in that year by Dr. Cleaver, bishop of Chester. There are 
two mural tablets in memory of George Ormerod, esq. of Greens Nook, and Mrs. Ormerod. The patronage 
of the living is in Hulme’s Trustees. The present incumbent is the Rev. J. F. Brindle, M.A. (1858). In 
1837 it was aioe a consolidated chapelry, and by the 19th and 20th Vict. it has become aseparate parish. In 
1854 was consecrated a second church at Greens Nook—Christ Church, in the early English architecture. 
It was built on the estate, and principally by a bequest, of the late James Heyworth, esq. of Rosehill, 
Bacup, afterwards of Liverpool, whose nephew, Rev. James Heyworth, M.A., of Bristol, was the first patron. 
The living was augmented in 1866, and the patronage was vested in trustees. Incumbent, Rev. J. M‘Cubbin 
(1854). “Also in “Bacup, but in the Spotland (Salford Hundred) part was built in 1864, and consecrated 
January 23, 1865, St. Saviour’s, a noble Gothic structure, with a lofty and elegant spire, and a parsonage- 
house adjoining. Bacup owes this church to the munificence of James Maden Holt, esq., M.P., of Stubby 
Lee. St. Saviour’s and Christ Church have recently had districts assigned to them. In 1835 there 
were only three dissenting chapels: the Baptist Chapel, built in 1720 ; the Methodist chapel, built in 1788 ; 
and the Baptist chapel, built in 1821. Now these are nearly quadrupled. The Roman Catholics have 
a chapel at Bankside, and a school at Lee Mill, formerly a chapel of the United Free Methodists. The 
Wesleyans, in 1841, built a large and handsome chapel at Mount Pleasant, which was enlarged in 1849 ; 
and a second Wesleyan chapel has been opened, 1865, at Wesley Place. The United Free Methodists and 
Primitive Methodists have also chapels, and the Baptists have no fewer than six chapels and preaching- 
rooms in the town and immediate neighbourhood. The Independents, also, have a chapel in South Street. 
In 1835 there was one school, the National school, erected in 1830, now there are three large public 
schools. The great progress of the town is also evinced in other ways. The town was lighted by gas in 
1836. A Mechanics’ Institution was established in 1839, and in 1846 the present ienaeene stone building 
was erected for it, including a lecture-room to hold nearly 900 persons. In 1852 the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway was extended hither from Waterfoot (Newchurch). In 1853 a system of water supply 
was inaugurated by the formation of the Rossendale Waterworks Company, and in 1863 the Local Govern- 
ment Act was adopted, the town being divided into the following wards, returning the number of members 
attached—Bacup Ward (6), and Greave, Acre Mill, Broadclough, and Rockcliffe wards (3 each). The Town- 
Hall, a neat and substantial stone building, was completed in 1857; and the petty sessions and monthly 
county court are held therein. Robert Munn, esq. of Stackstead, is chairman of the bench. The Bacup 
Cemetery, the district of which is co-extensive with the consolidated district chapelry of St. John’s, was 
opened for interments in April 1862. It is fourteen acres in extent, and cost, to February 1867, the sum 
of £10,873. Three chapels, for the Establishment, the Dissenters, and the Roman Catholics, respectively, are 
about to be erected within the grounds. A market-house, built at a cost of about £7000, was opened in 
August 1867. Bacup has two weekly newspapers, the Bacup and Rossendale News and the Bacup Times. 
Co-operation amongst the working-classes has taken deep root in Bacup. After those of Rochdale the 
co-operative societies in Rossendale are probably the most important in the country. The capital invested in 
the district in grocery and drapery stores amounts to about £40,000. The cash transactions on account of 
goods bought and sold are something enormous, and the profit realised was equal, in 1865, to 12 per cent 
on the returns. The Bacup Society was established in 1847. It possesses a news and reading-room, plenti- 
fully supplied with newspapers and journals; a circulating and reference library, containing about 3000 
volumes, all free to members ; and a spacious assembly-room, capable of seating 1200 persons. The business 
portion of the premises is ample and commodious. The whole building stands on an area of 600 square 
yards, and was erected in 1862-3, at a cost, including fitting-up, of £5234:6:6. It is free from debt, 
never having had any mortgage or incumbrance on it ‘whatever. In connection with the parent establish- 
ment are four other branches at the outskirts of the town, at Lee Mill, Weir, Change, and Britannia. The 
capital invested in co-operative cotton-factories in Rossendale and the immediate neighbourhood amounts to 
nearly half-a-million of money ; and the shareholders range from eight to ten thousand. 

Fairs are held at Bacup on the Tuesday and Wednesday upon Good Friday, Friday and Saturday 
in the Whit-week, and also the 25th of October. 

Bacup Booth is a wide heathy tract, extending for three miles to the north of the town of Bacup, 
up to the source of the Irwell. In 5 Henry V. the king granted to John Booth of Barton, esq., his 
vaceary of Bacope, within his forest of Rossyndale, and a certain pasture called New Hall hey, for the term 
of ten years, so that the said John Booth and his assignees shall neither kill nor destroy any wild beast 
within the forest aforesaid.’ 1 Townley MSS. g. 17. 
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The mountainous region of Newchurch consists of three valleys watered by the Irwell and the 
Whitewell, with their corresponding elevations. Although the hills are high and naturally sterile, and very 
bare of wood, modern improvements, cherished by manufacturing prosperity, have carried cultivation to 
their summits. There is little arable land, but the meadow-lands in the warm sheltered vales are tolerably 
productive. The quarries yield flags, grey slate, and other kinds of building materials in plenty, and coal 
mines abound. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF HASLINGDEN. 


This town of the hazels' is situated on the margin of the forest of Rossendale, and in the midst of that 
mountainous district which extends from the southern part of the hundred of Blackburn to beyond the 
borders of the county of York. Formerly the town of Haslingden stood upon the hill, but modern builders, 
preferring shelter to the picturesque, have placed their houses at the foot of the second declivity of Laund 
Hey to the west. The convenience of this new situation is felt daily, and the traffic, particularly on the 
market-days, is much facilitated by the change. The market, at one time held on the Wednesday, and after- 
wards on the Tuesday, is now held on the Saturday ; and there are four annual fairs—namely, on the 2d of 
February, on the 8th of May, the 4th of July, and (for cattle) the 2d of October. Landscapes of the most 
extensive kind present themselves from the summit of the hills: an immense inclined plain, watered by 
the Irwell and the Roach, slopes towards Manchester, and is terminated by the Derbyshire hills to the south; 
while the fine champaign country of Amounderness opens to the view westward, and, by the aid of glasses, 
ships may be seen in the distance navigating the Inish sea. The chapelry, which consists of the townships of 
Haslingden, Henheads, Higher Booths, and Lower Booths, extends 7 miles in length from north to south, and 
4 miles in breadth from east to west, and includes an area of 10,671 statute acres. It is washed by the 
river Irwell on the S.E. ; Woolley [Whorlaw] Brook, now called Lommy Brook, descending from Goodshaw 
into the Irwell, below Rawtenstall ; the Ogden, issuing from the Trippet of Ogden, and falling into the Irwell 
at Ewood Bridge ; and the Swinnel, a small but valuable stream, rising in the Cribden Hills, N.E. of the town, 
and uniting with the Ogden at Cams Mill. Within a distance of a mile and a half the Swinnel gives motion 
to ten water-wheels ; and in a farm at Hollin Gate, one of the highest situations in the whole district, the 
water runs to the north and finds its way into the Ribble, and to the south and finds its way into the Mersey. 
The stream of the Ogden turns nine water-wheels in the distance of about a mile, between the Swinnel and 
the Irwell, leaving still abundant room for the increase of mill-sites. 


In 53 Henry III. (1269) a Robertus Haselingden appears, by an inquisition post-mortem of that date, to have held lands in the 
township. Nothing further is specifically known of him by that name, but he may have been the Robert de Holden, to whose son 
Adam, in 56 Henry III. (1272), Henry de Lascy granted for his service all that land which W. of Reelin and W. his son formerly 
held, and which reverted to the grantor by the felony of W. de Reelin, for which he was hanged at Lancaster on the Justices’ Iter, 
or circuit, in 1272. The rent or render was 2s. yearly. The witnesses were Sir Geoffrey de Nevill, John Bely, W. le Vavasor, W. 
de Ryther, knights ; Wm. de Hacking, Robert de Plessington, H. de Rishton, Jordan de Cliderhou, Robert de Reved, and others. 
Dated Pontefract, Wednesday after St. Barnabas, 56 Henry III.? (7.c. June 15, 1272). 

The family of Holden, after being allied to the Bartons of Barton, Bradshaighs of Bradshaigh, Husseys of Sleford (ancestors of 
Lord Hussey), Towneleys of Royle, Chorleys of Chorley, and other distinguished Lancashire houses, terminated in Ralph Holden, 
who died without issue in 1792. An inquisition, taken after the death of Henry de Lacy in 1311, serves to show that the rent paid 
by the tenants for land at Haslingden was sixpence an acre ; and that Robert and Adam de Holden, being of the privileged orders, 
paid to the lord a much less sum. The whole chapelry of Haslingden, and the forest of Rossendale, are within the manor of 
Accrington New-hold, and the lord of the Honor of Clitheroe, to which Accrington with its dependencies is subject, exercises the mano- 
rial rights. Courts-baron are held in the spring and autumn at Haslingden, as a member of Accrington manor, and the jurisdiction 
extends over the whole of Rossendale. The land is partly freehold, but chiefly copyhold under the Honor of Clitheroe. Holden, 
though now copyhold tenure, was itself a manor in 1411. Holden Hall, probably originally Haslingden Hall, is of great antiquity, 
and was doubtless the residence of Robert de Haselingden. After flourishing for five centuries in one family, this ancient mansion 
had sunk into decay, and is now oceupied partly as the homestead of a farmer, and partly as a residence for cottagers. The well- 
grown timber with which the Holden estate was formerly ornamented has now nearly all disappeared, and these lands partake of 
the common characteristic of the neighbourhood, a want of wood to relieve the bleakness of the towering and frequently sterile hills. 


In the time of the Protectorate, it was proposed by the ecclesiastical commissioners who sat at Blackburn, 
that Haslingden should be exalted to the dignity of a parish, consisting of Newhall-hey, part of Rawtenstall 
Booth, Oaken-head-wood Booth, Constable-lee Booth, and part of Crawshaw Booth, containing at that time 
300 families. In 1656, marriages were celebrated here by Lawrence Rawsthorne of Newhall, in Tottington, 
esq., one of the magistrates of the district. Twenty years after this time, blome, the topographer, describes 
Haslingden as “a very small town with a market on Wednesday.” The church of Haslingden, which 


1 Anglo-Saxon, Hesel, and dene valley. There is evidence of the Robert, son of Gilbert de Holden, and William le Mordrimer, held 
abundance of the hazel in remote times, in the quantities of remains, of him in the town of Haselingden.—J/did. In 1307 by an in- 
nuts, etc., in the peat of the adjoining moor. denture he conveys to Adam, son of Adam de Holden, part of his 

waste of Tottingtonfrith, adjoining Musbery Park, for a yearly rent 

2 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. H. 10. In the Herald’s Col- of 5s.—Jéid. And, in 1328, the earl quitclaims to Robert de 
lege, London. By a charter in French, dated 1301, the same earl Holden a piece of land, which has the name of Brodlieux, which he 
grants to Robert de Holden all the lands and tenements which had by gitt and feoffament of Alan Bold.—Jdid. 
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existed in 1296 when its tithe corn was valued at 5 marks, was formerly a parochial chapel under Whalley, 
but was made a separate parish church in the year 1867. It is dedicated to St. James, and the living, 
formerly a perpetual curacy, now constituted a vicarage, was till recently in the gift of the vicar of Whalley, 
but now is vested in Hulme’s Trustees. It is a plain substantial structure. The previous edifice was of the 
age of Henry VIIL, but, having fallen into decay, it was rebuilt in the year 1780, by a brief of the date of 
March 1, 1773, for £1449. At that time the tower was permitted to stand, bat in 1828 it was taken 
down and replaced by a more capacious stone erection ; at the same time the new tower was furnished 
with a peal of eight bells, of which six were presented by the following gentlemen: John Greenwood, esq., 
the owner of Holden Hall; the Rey. William Gray, incumbent of the chapelry ; James Holt, esq., William 
Turner, esq., Henry Slater, esq, and John Townsend, esq. ; the remaming two being purchased by subscrip- 
tion. When the tower was rebuilt the church was enlarged, and galleries erected on the north and south 
sides, partly by subscription ; which improvements are commemorated by a memorial on the north side of 
the altar, expressed in these terms :—“ This church was enlarged, and galleries built therein, 1828, by which 
means 542 additional sittings were obtained, and in consequence of a grant from the Society for Enlarging 
and Building Churches and Chapels, 462 are free and unappropriated.” The font is of the same age as the 
ancient edifice, and bears the arms of Towneley and Towneley of Royle, in different compartments, and a 
cipher probably of Holden.’ The living of Haslingden has been considerably augmented by Queen Anne’s 
bounty, and the comforts of the clergyman increased by a neat parsonage residence, purchased by the 
inhabitants for his accommodation. The only monument that claims particular attention is engraved on 
brass, to the memory of the Rey. John Holme, a native of this place, fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and afterwards rector of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, London, who died in the year 1795, at the age of fifty-one 
years. In the old church was an aisle on the north side of the choir belonging to the Rawstornes of New- 
hall, and another on the south belonging to the Holdens of Holden. These were purchased by the inhabi- 
tants when the church was rebuilt in Henry VIII.’s time.* A chapel in the chancel was claimed as belong- 
ing to the Gartsides of Ewood, in 1617.2 In the course of extensive alterations and improvements made in 
the church in 1857, there were dug up from a cavity underneath the old altar a skull and two crossbones 
with remains of rich gilding upon them, evidently the old relics of St. James, the patron saint, probably 
hidden on the visit of the Chantry Commissioners, who only found “11 lytell belles,” and ‘‘ ornaments” to 
the value of 7s. 64.4 They were in the possession of one of the churchwardens for some years, but have since 
disappeared. In the churchyard was found a few years ago a huge plague-stone with the two holes, in one 
of which used to be deposited any article sold, and in the other the money for it. It now stands by the 
porch. <A very fine east window was presented in 1864 by Mary Hoyle in memory of her mother. Large 
national schools were built adjoining the churchyard in 1851, The registers appear to have begun in 1620, 
but of the earlier years there are only fragmentary remains. About the year 1716 and onwards they contain 
many entries such as the following :—‘ Thus farr given accounts out off the register, to the Bishop’s Court 
kept at Blackburne, the 18th of June 1716.” In one instance it is to “ the Bishop’s Court kept at Preston.” 
In one of the old Registers a list of incumbents has been entered, drawn up by Rey. Mr. Wadsworth in 1776. 
The names are as follows, the figures in brackets indicating the dates at which entries, subscribed with their 
names, are found in the registers :— 


Rev. Mr. Duckworth. tey. Mr. Baldwin. 
FP Fleming. Aa Thelwall, A.M. [1789]. 
o Slater. = Darsey [1793]. 
= Steel. s Quartley [1794]. 
mA Stones. nt Barnes. 
Young. A Allinson. 
Rey. Isaae Place (1716-1732). A Beetham. 
5, John Holmes [1740-1761]. HA A. Reay. 
Rev. Mr. Wadsworth [1776]. 53 William Gray. 
- Baldwin. Nathaniel Morgan [instituted 1847]. 
s Troutbeck [begins 1784]. And since 1849, Rey. L. H. Mordacque, present vicar. 


Mention is found of an earlier curate than any of these, in [ter Lancastrense, a poem written in 1636 by 
the Rev. Richard James, B.D., and printed by the Chetham Society from the MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
In the course of his excursion at Pendle come the following quaint lines :— 

“*Churches farre doe stand 


In laymen’s hands, and chappells have no land 
To cherish learned curates, though Sir Jhon 


1 The edition of 1836, following Dr. Whitaker (Whalley, p. 416), ments of the font, which has been repaired and reinstated by the 
say of Gilbert Holden. This, however, is an error, as the initials present vicar, are the five wounds of Christ and the sacramental 
are unmistakably E.H. The only Holden I can meet with corre- emblems.—B.H. 
sponding to these initials (and of a date subsequent to the Towne- 2 Whitaker’s History of Whalley, p. 417. 
leys acquiring Royle) is Elizabeth, wife of Ralph the eldest son of 3 Lancashire MSS., vol. xxxi. 

Gilbert Holden by Grace Towneley of Royle. On other compart- + Lancashire Chantries, by Canon Raines, ii. pp. 259, 277. 
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Doe preach for fonre pounds ynto Haselington : 

Such yeerely rent with right of hegging (beggin, z| corne 

Makes John a sharer in my Lady’s horne.! 

He drinks and prayes, and fortie yeeres this life 

Leading at home, keepes children and a wife. 

Theis are ye wonders of our careless dayes ; 
Small store serves him whoe for ye people prayes !” 

The Dissenting chapels in Haslingden Independents: Deardengate, 1787, now replaced by a hand- 
some Gothic chapel. Wesleyans : in King Street (1797), removed from an old chapel in Bury Road ; in Bury 
New Road, a very fine Gothie chapel, with a noble range of schools ; and in Haslingden Grane (1815), besides 
chapels at Baxenden and Helmshore. Baptists: Pleasant Street (1815), Bury Road, and King Street. New 
Jerusalem, Blackburn Road. Primitive Methodists: Deardengate (1831), Pleasant Street, Helmshore, 
Townsend Fold. Methodist United Free Church, Regent Street ; and an elegant Catholic chapel in Bury Road. 

Within the present century, the population of Haslingden chapelry has quadrupled owing to the increase 
of trade, and to the pure and clear air breathed by those mountaineers, from the influence of which it is not 
unusual for the inhabitants to attain to the age of eighty or even ninety years. 

The manufactures consist of the woollen fabrics called bockings, dometts, flannels, ete., and calico, cotton- 
spinning, and calico-printing. There is no inland navigation connected with the place, for though an Act 
was obtained 34 Geo. III to eut a navigable canal from Bury to the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, at Church, 
taking Haslingden in its course, that project was never executed. The public improvements have, not- 
withstanding, made considerable progress: many old and unsightly buildings have given place to new and 
substantial erections ; the symmetry of the town has been increased by its extension. Water, stone, and coal 
have all contributed to the growth and prosperity of this place. The river and other streams lend their 
efficient aid in advancing the manufactures in their various branches. Stone in abundance, “ millstone-grit,’ 
is furnished by the surrounding hills, and the quarries of Hutchbank and Slate yield flags and grey slate of 
superior quality. Coal, the great manufacturing ingredient, is abundantly obtained from the neighbouring 
mines, and brought to the place at an easy expense. ‘Till the middle of the last century the manufacturing 
part of the population of this district was employed chiefly by Rochdale firms in making baizes and flannels ; 
but trade is now supported by resident manufacturers, many of whom have, by their own industry, skill, and 
frugality, accumulated the wealth they possess. The consequence of this state of things is, that, in the 
habitations, furniture, dress, and food of the inhabitants, very important improvements have taken place. A 
species of government formerly existed here, which shows, better than in most other places, the original form 
of parochial administration. The township is formed into four divisions, called posts, Town, Grane, Church, 
and Holden Posts, for each of which there was a churchwarden. This arrangement was done away, however, 
in 1853, and the churchwardens are chosen as in other places. Haslingden is not under any Local Govern- 
ment Act, and its only authorities are the overseers, the magistrates of the Petty Sessional Division, who sit 
on alternate Mondays at the Town-Hall, and the Guardians, who have jurisdiction on nuisances. It is an 
open, clean, well-paved town, lighted by gas. The Town-Hall was built by a company in 1851; a fine 
Mechanics’ Institute in 1860, and a large Public Hall, to hold above 1000 persons, in 1868. The land of 
this chapelry is almost all in pasture, but considerable improvements have been made within the last thirty 
years in its cultivation and appearance. On the first declivity of Laund Hey there was formerly a noted 
race-ground at the foot of Cribden. 

H&ENHEADS and DuUNNOCKSHAW or Dunoakshaw are two small townships amongst the hills, partly extra- 
parochial. In 22 Henry VII. (1506) Henheads and Dunnockshaw were booths of Rossendale Forest. At 
a still earlier period—namely in 1311—Henheads was a vaceary of Rossendale, at which time the herbage 
in this, as in other vaccaries, was valued at £10 per annum; in 22 Henry VIL, while other booths had 
advanced to £80 and upwards, the booth of Henheads produced only £13 per annum. Dunnockshaw, con- 
sisting of three farms and a little hamlet, has a Baptist school-chapel, and there is a cotton-manufactory. 

Hicuer Boorns, an extensive and populous township in the forest of Rossendale, formerly divided into 
Crawshaw Booth, Goodshaw Booth, Loye Clough Booth, and Gambleside Booth, stretches N.E. of Haslingden 
to within two miles of Burnley. The term booth has now become obsolete, except in the name of the principal 
village, Crawshawbooth. This village, with its immediate vicinage, has a population of about 3100, The other 
villages, which are but small, are Goodshaw, Goodshawfold, Ringsrow, Unionrow, and Love Clough, in the 
central valley, through which passes the uh ster and Burnley road at an average elevation above the sea 
of 850 feet ; and Forest Holme and Griever W ear, in the valley washed by the W hitewell, along which passes 
the New Church and Burnley road. The township consists of two ranges of hills, rising from 1000 to 1200 
feet above the sea, running nearly N. and 8. The land is almost all me -adow and pasturage, and the northern 
portion of the township is “almost one continuous coal-field, which is v ery successfully worked in many places. 
There are in this township several stone-quarries, extensive calico-printing works of Messrs. Butterworth and 
Brooks, and the Rossendale Printing Company ; and at Clow Bridge, partly in the township, are extensive 
waterworks supplying the central valley as well as Rawtenstall and Haslingden. 


1 A marginal note says, “An alewife so called; she hath y¢ horne of plentie according to all.”—B. H. 
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The original Episcopal chapel was built in this chapelry about 1540,! and rebuilt for the second time in 
1829, at Goodshaw. It was originally dependent upon Whalley, and constituted the chapelry of Goodshaw, 
but subsequently was dependent upon and in the chapelry of Haslingden. In the survey of 1650, when 
New Hall Hey, now in Bury parish, was proposed to be joined to “ Haslington,” Goodshaw was pro- 
posed to be erected into a parish church. Nothing was done, however, until October 6, 1849, when by an 
order in Council’ it was made a separate parish, now vicarage. It was dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints, 
and is in the gift of Hulme’s Trustees. The Rev. J. Howard is incumbent since 1854. The living is valued 
at £206. The church contains 912 sittings, of which 357 are free. There are at Crawshawbooth a Wes- 
leyan chapel, built in 1866-7, to replace one built in 1811, now fitted up as a day-school; a Friends’ 
meeting-house, built in 1816-17; and a Primitive-Methodist chapel. The Baptists have chapels at Reeds- 
Holm (Sunnyside), built in 1851; Fernhill (Goodshaw), built 1864, to replace one built 1760, now used only 
as a Sunday-school ; Goodshawfold, built 1852-3 ; and the General Baptists have one at Gambleside. The 
United Methodist Free Churches have chapels at Providence Terrace and Forest Holme. 

Lower Boorns, within the forest of Rossendale, a large and populous district, south of Higher Booth, 
extends to the banks of the Irwell, and includes part of the thriving village of Rawtenstall, provincially 
called “ Rattenstall.” Rawtenstall includes Constable Lee, Fold, Laund, and Long Holme, small villages. 

RAWTENSTALL, where at the beginning of the present century lived but a few families, is now rapidly 
growing into a town; its population at the present time, including Newhall-hey and other adjoining places, 
amounting to about 7000 inhabitants. The whole place has a neat, cleanly appearance, and of recent years 
many tasteful buildings have been erected in its neighbourhood. St. Mary’s Church was consecrated in 1838, 
having been built by public subscription. The late Henry Hoyle, esq. of New-hall-hey, gave £1000 towards 
the endowment, and presented the Rey. Wiliam Whitworth, M.A., to the living, who was succeeded, on his 
resignation in 1847, by the Rev. Henry Haworth, the present incumbent. The Methodists are a numerous 
body here. The Old Wesleyans have a large chapel, built in the Ionic style of architecture. The United 
Methodists have two places of worship, the newest being a handsome structure of the Corinthian order. The 
Primitives possess a small chapel. The Roman Catholics and the Unitarians have also commodious places of 
worship. Most of the above have excellent schools attached. There are several extensive cotton-mills here, 
belonging chiefly to the Messrs. Whitehead, to whose exertions and liberality the growth and prosperity of the 
town is largely due. The Messrs. Hardman Brothers have extensive woollen and cotton mills at New-hall-hey. 
There is also a large corn-mill in Rawtenstall, rebuilt in 1857 by the late John Brook, esq. of Crawshaw Hall, 
and now in the tenancy of the Messrs. Sutcliffe of Bacup. The original building, called Oakenheadwood Mill, 
one of the Soke Mills (the other being at Boothfold) erected for the use of the inhabitants of the Forest, 
dates back to the end of the sixteenth century. There is a flourishing Co-operative Grocery and Drapery 
Society in the town, which transacts a large business, and possesses a well-furnished library and news-room 
for the use of the members. The society has extensive and handsome premises, now in course of erection, 
for the purposes of their business. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF CHURCH. 


The ancient parochial chapelry of Church, now the parish of Church, and a rectory, consists of the 
townships of Church, Oswaldtwisle, Huncote, and Dunkenhalgh, in the township of Clayton, and is of great 
extent, being six miles in length from west to east, and five miles in width from north to south. It is watered 
on the east by the rivulet called Hyndburn, rising in the high land of Yate-cum-Pickup Bank, which separates 
into several branches in Oswaldtwisle, and frequently overflows its banks, so as to exhibit the appearance 
of a broad river. Prior to the reign of Edward II. the lords of the village also took the name of 
Church, but in 4 Edward IL. (1310-11), Robert de Rishton held a carucate of land in Chirch, and 
William de Radcliffe held two carucates by thanage. The manor of Church passed from the Rushtons 
of Dunkenhalgh, by sale, in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Walmesley, 
and was conveyed, in 1712, by his representative, Catherine, daughter and heiress of Bartholomew 
Walmesley, esq., in marriage, to Robert, seventh Lord Petre, and is now in possession of her descendant, 
Henry Petre, esq. The manor of Oswaldtwisle, which is a township in the parish of Church, was 
granted by Philip de Oswaldtwisle to Adam de Radcliffe by dateless deed. Richard, great grandson of Adam 
de Radcliffe, granted the premises to William his son before 32 Edward I. (1303), and William, the son, 
conveyed the manor to Richard his son, at Bury, 16 Edward III. (1342). On the death of John Radeliffe 
of Radcliffe Tower, esq., in 1518, the manor and other estates passed by entail to Robert Radeliffe, Lord 
Fitzwalter, afterwards earl of Sussex, K.G. His son, the second earl, sold this manor to Andrew Barton, 
of Smithells, in 3 Edward VI. (1549), by whose representative, Thomas, second Viscount Fauconberg, it was 

' In Newbigging’s History of the Forest of Rossendale (pp. 134- the township, but previously to 1849 a small portion of the town- 
136) is preserved a copy of the curious old indenture for the ship had been appropriated, and is at present attached to the 


original building of this church.—B. H. parochial district of Lumb. 
* By the constituting document, the parish is co-extensive with 
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sold, about 1722, to James Whalley of Sparth, and Christopher Baron of Oswaldtwisle, gentlemen. The 
manor passed from the late to the present Sir Robert Peel, bart, M.P.} 

The only manor in which a court is now held in the parish is Church ; and Oswaldtwisle, though still 
reputed a manor, has now no court. Hunecte, an inferior manor, is in the same situation. Henry Petre, of 
Dunkenhalgh, esq., is lord of Church. A neat old mansion, called Charch Bank, was the seat of Edmund Peel, 
esq., and is now the property of Frederic Steiner, esq. 

The church, usually called Church Kirk, dedicated to St. James, is a plain building, with an antique 
castellated tower. Of the original structure (anterior to Henry ii; for i in 1296 the tithe of corn in Church 
was 4 marks, £2: 13:4, and the altarage of the chapel 5 marks, £3:6:8) no part remains, the church 
having been entirely aie about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. It was 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1804 by a brief, amounting to £1691, 10s, aided by a subscription. One of the 
windows is ornamented with stained glass representing the Virgin Mary, and the arms of the Whalleys, the 
Petres, and other families of the parish. It is now a separate parish and rectory, the Rev. Joseph Birchall 
(1840) being the incumbent ; value, £650 ; patrons, Hulme’s Trustees. The church contains 1300 sittings, 
and is in course of being enlarged by the addition of a chancel in the florid Gothic style. Its registers begin 
in 1633. From the nature of the surrounding country, the church forms a prominent object in the land- 
scape. The living was increased in 1725 by the addition of a glebe procured principally by the munificence 
of the Curzon family, then the patrons; and the great increase in the value of land in the locality is illus- 
trated by the fact that this glebe now produces annually considerably more than the whole cost in 1725. 

There is a spacious school-house, at which 600 children receive instruction on the Sunday. To all the 
dissenting places of worship Sunday schools are attached. The interest of a bequest of £60, left by Mrs. 
Ellen Darwen, on Cowhill Fold, is distributed in bread to poor persons attending service in the church. 

The population of this district doubled itself within the first thirty years of this century, and has again 
nearly doubled since 1831 to 1861, a certain indication of the thriving state of its manufactures, and no 
unfavourable symptom of the salubrious air of the ‘“ wide wastes” of Oswaldtwisle and its neighbouring 
townships. In the township of Church Mr. William Sadler, a distinguished aeronaut, was thrown from his 
balloon and killed, on the 29th of September 1824, having commenced his aérial voyage from Bolton. 

Calico-printing, power-loom weaving, bleaching, dyeing, and chemical works, form the principal branches 
of manufacture in this district. The extensive calico print-works of Edmund and Robert Peel, esquires, 
situated on the banks of the Hyndburn, at Church Bank, were established by the late Jonathan Peel, esq. of 
Accrington House (brother of the first Sir Robert Peel, and uncle of the statesman), who established similar 
works at Brookside in Oswaldtwisle, Bury, and Farnworth. Mr. Jonathan Peel died 2d December 1834, 
aged 83. Mr. James Hargreaves, a carpenter and weaver, resident sometime at Blackburn, and afterwards 
at Stanhill, in this parish, first constructed that important machine called the spinning jenny, in 1767 ; and 
three years afterwards introduced the cylindrical carding-machine. At Peel Fold, near Blackburn, but in the 
township of Oswaldtwisle, Sir Robert Peel, the first bart., resided during the earlier part of lis life. The 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which extends along the northern margin of Church and Oswaldtwisle, by Rishton, 
opens a beneficial water communication to the east and western seas. 

OSWALDTWISLE, a township in this parish, was held by lords of the same name, before the general 
use of dates in nea, by several of whom land was granted to the Radcliffes. Pontalgh, anciently 
Pentalght and Powtalgh, but now called Rivonhalgh, was styled a hall and manor in 19 Henry VIII. (1527), 
and was the property of the Rishtons, whose name seems to be preserved in the modern denomination of 
this house and demesne, from the beginning of Edward IV. These Rishtons held Pontalgh, Dunnishop, 
and Antley, and became extinct in the last century. The heiress of the Pontalgh branch carried the estate 
by marriage to Thomas Braddyll of Portfield, esq. Duckworth Hall, a plain large house, is the property of 
Mr. George Yates. In the reign of Edward III. (1327-77) Richard de Radcliffe held two carucates of land 
in Oswaldtwisle and Duckworth, at that time called Dokeward. Rough Hey, an antique mansion, is in this 
township. Anuzden Hall, an ancient plain building, was the seat of Christopher Baron, gent., in 1722; after- 
wards of the late Thomas Baron, esq., and is now possessed by the representatives of Miss Baron, late of 
Bath. Roger Baron, esq., the uncle of this lady, resided at Cabin End in Oswaldtwisle. In this township is 
now the parochial district church of Emmanuel’s, built in 1836 ; incumbent, Rev. B. Haslewood, B.A. (1857) 
The Methodists erected a chapel at Tinker in Oswaldtwisle in 1806-7, now replaced by a much larger one ; 
the Baptists have also a chapel, built at Little Moor End, in 1821; and the Independents have a place for 
public worship at Bellthorne, built in 1830-1. Several others have been added more recently. 

Huncore or Huncoat, was a royal manor in the reign of Edward the Confessor, who, in the Domesday 
Survey, is recorded to have held two carucates in Hunnicot. The manor was never oranted out. James de 
Huncote and John his son occur in the reign of Edward I., and Huncot Hall was occupied by this family. 
It afterwards became the seat of the ancient family of Birdtwisell, descended from Reyner de Bridtwisell in 
Hapton, 3 Edward III. (1329). They became extinct soon after the death of James Birdtwisell, 23d June, 
29 Elizabeth (1587). It was nan occupied by Botteswell and Rigby, both extinct. This estate is 


Notitia Cestriensis—-Note by Canon Raines, ii. 323. 
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now the property of the Towneley family, and of John Hargreaves, esq. There is here a Baptist chapel, 
erected in 1817-18, and a Wesleyan chapel. 

The land in this ancient chapelry is principally in pasture, and much of it is bleak and exposed. Coal- 
mines abound. 


YAtrgE-cum-Pickup BANK, a small township and village, an isolated portion of the Forest of Rossen- 
dale, was, in the 1835 edition of this work, included in the parochial chapelry of Church, and was stated to 
be partly in Over Darwen, in the parish of Blackburn, and partiy in the township of Oswaldtwisle. In 
some accounts it is placed in the parish of Blackburn. The census returns give it as part of the parish of 
Whalley. It 7s extra-parochial. The house called Hoddlesden Hall, is a large plain venerable building, 
and was probably the residence of the Hoddlestons of former ages. At Hoddlesden is St. Paul’s Church, 
consecrated in 1863; vicar, Rev. W. B. Berry, B.A. (1867); and at Pickup Bank is a small Independent 
chapel. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF ALTHAM. 


The old chapelry (now parish) of Altham, comprehending the townships of Altham, Clayton- le-Moors, and 
Old Accrington, is about four and a half miles in length, from N.N.W. to S.S.E. and three in breadth from 
W. to ES.E. The river Calder forms the northern boundary of Altham township; on the east it is 
increased by a nameless brook from Huncoat ; and the Hyndburn, after serving as the western boundary 
of the chapelry, forms its confluence with the Calder at the north-western extremity of Clayton-le-Moors. 

Under the name of Elvetham, this manor, together with Clayton and Akerington, was granted by the first Henry de Laci to 
Hugo, son of Leofwine, a Saxon, whose descend nt, Hugh de Alvetham, held it by the eighth part of a knight’s fee in the reign of 
King John. John de Alvetham, ire grandson of Ww illiam, the brother and heir of this Hugh, left a daughter and heiress 

Johanna, a about 10 Richard II. (1386-7) married Ric shard, son of John Banastre of Walton ; and from this match sprang the 

B umastres of Altham, who oecupied the manor-house for five centuries. The last male heir, Nicholas Banastre, only son of Henry 
Banastre, died July 19, 1694, leaving two sisters, Mary anl Isabella. Mary, by the will of her father, dated 1684, succeeded to 
the estate, and married Goatees Walton of Marsden, 16y2. Their eldest son Henry married Elizabeth Wainhouse of Emmott, 
whose elder son Banaster, dying without issue, bequeathed the estate to his cousin, the Rey. Richard Wroe, the only son of his 
father’s sister, Mary Walton, and the Rev. Thomas Wroe, fellow of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. On succeeding to the 
estate he assumed the name and arms of Walton. His only son, Richard Thomas Wroe-Walton, inherited the estate, and dying 
unmarried and intestate, 1545, the estate devolved upon his two sisters, Mrs. Maw and Miss Walton, who bequeathed all their 
real property to two sisters, Mrs. Hallam and Mrs. Fawcett, who were very distant relatives, but the heiresses-at-law, Mrs. Hallam 
and the widower of Mrs. Fawcett are the present possessors and patrons of the living. Altham Hail was originally surrounded 
with a deep quadrangular moat, but about the reign of Henry VII. a farm-house was constructed from the materials of this hall, 
with a moulded basement, and two doors with pointed Gothic arches. 

Altham and Clayton-le-Moors are freehold manors, like many others within the Honor of Clitheroe, and 
the mines and minerals belong to the lords of those manors. In virtue of the charter of Henry de Laci 
mentioned above, the manor of Altham is still held, with Clayton as a mesne manor dependent upon it. 

The parochial chapel of Altham, St. James’, on the south bank of the Calder, formerly a small white- 
washed edifice, with a cupola and one bell, was restored in 1860, and a tower added. The interior consists of 
a nave, chancel, and two side-aisles, the south-eastern of which was formerly a chapel of the manor-house. 
Here repose the late R. T. Wroe-Walton and his two sisters, and in the churchyard, beneath the east 
window of the chancel, lie the ancient lords of Altham, with inscriptions to the memory of Nathaniel 
Banastre and his daughter Dorothy, and Nicholas the last heir-male. The Rev. Thomas Jolly was minister 
of the church in 1650, and, after having been ejected by the St. Bartholomew Act, was subjected to great 
suffermg and indignities for conscience si ake. At the same time that Mr. Jolly was ejected from Altham, the 
Rey. Robert Town was ejected from Accrington. Hugh, the son of Leofwine, founded and endowed the 
original church, which dates back to 1140, with four bovates of land, and tithes, intending it for a parish 
church, with the consent of Geoffrey, dean of Whalley, who appointed his son to the rectory of Alvetham. 
The erection of this intended parish was opposed by Peter de Cestria, rector of Whalley, who, in 1241, 
obtained a papal decree, by which it was pronounced to be a dependency of the church of Whalley.’ The 
suit, however, was revived after the death of Peter de Cestria, and was not finally determined until Simon 
de Alvetham, in 1301, in consideration of £20, surrendered his right in the chapel. No remains of this 
structure exist, but itis probable that the ancient font walled into the porch is of the date of the original, 
building. The font now in use, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was the gift of Abbot Paslew. Sir John 
Radeliffe was the last curate presented by the abbey, and was living in "1535. From 1547 to 1722, the 
patronage of the church was vested in the vicar of W halley, and was transferred to Mr., afterwards Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon, on his augmenting the endowment of five chapels in the parish, including Altham. The 
advowson was Bald by Lord Howe to R. T. Wroe-Walton, esq., the late manorial owner, ee is now vested 
in his representatives Mr. Fawcett and Mrs. Hallam. Altham was created a vicarage in 1867 by an order of 
the Queen in Council ; present vicar Rey. W. Sharp (1848). The registers of the church begin in 1518. 

: Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 8 Status de Blagborneshire. 
* Calamy, p. 393, and Cont. p. 557. 4 Notitia Cestriensis.—Note by the Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 307. 
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The population of Alvetham township has been almost stationary during the last sixty years, but the 
general population of the chapelry has enormously increased. The principal manufacturing operations of the 
district are calico printing and cotton spinning and weaving.’ The Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes through 
Altham and Clayton-le-Moors. 

By the charter to Hugh, son of Leofwine, CLAYToN-LE-Moors (the clayey district amongst the moors) 
is a mesne manor under Altham, and it gave name to a family who resided here as early as the reign of 
Henry IL, and of whom Henry de Clayton was one of the grand inquest, 13 John (1211-12), for the 
wapentake of Blakeburnsir’.” The last of this family was Henry, son of John de Clayton, who left two 
daughters, co-heiresses, of whom Cecilia, living 43 Edward III. (1369), married Adam de Grimshaw, living 
19 Edward IIL. (1345); and Margaret, living 50 Edward III. (1576), married Henry de Rishton The 
Grimshaw moiety descended to John Grimshaw, whose daughter Mary married John Heywood of Urmston, 
and had Rebecca, married to Richard Lomax of Pilsworth, living in 1759, whose representative, Richard 
Grimshaw Lomax, was the owner and occupant of Clayton Hall, and other estates in this parish. The 
Rishton moiety appears to have been transferred to judge Sir Thomas Walmesley, who was knighted by 
King James I. in 16038, and died in 1613. By the marriage of Catherine Walmesley, who died in 1785, 
with Robert the seventh Lord Petre, March 1711, it was conveyed to this noble family, and Henry Petre, of 
Dunkenhalgh Hall, esq., is the present joint lord of the manor.  Dunkenhalgh, originally built by the 
Rishtons, was re-edified in the time of James I, and rebuilt and enlarged by the Petres. Sparth House, in 
this township, was the ancient seat of the Whalleys. The church of All Saints, consecrated in 1840, has 
now a district under Altham ; incumbent, Rev. J. Wood, B.A. (1840). The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel at Okenshaw, in this township, built in 1830. The Catholics and Baptists have also chapels. Clayton 
is under the Local Government Act, adopted in 1864. 

ACCRINGTON or Akerington was granted, with Altham and Clayton, to Hugh, son of Leofwine, by 
Henry de Laci the first ; but having been released by the grantee to the Lacies, the vill of Akerenton was 
given to the monks of Kerkstall by Robert de Laci— 

‘* For the love of God, and for the salvation of my soul and the souls of Ysabel my wife, my heirs, and predecessors, I have 
given and granted, and by the present charter confirmed, to God and St. Mary* (of Kerkstall),” by these bounds and divisions— 
viz. ‘‘ towards Hunecotes to the brook which is called Wirmelia Cloche, and so direct to the middle of the mountain ridge to 
Hameldon, and thence across the moor to Ormestanes, and thence to Warineden, and thence to the head of the brook called 
Blacabroe, and thence as that brook descends into Bestane-cloch, and thence to the head of Essenecloch, and thence to Readde- 
Jache, and thence to Orcethes, and thence by the brook called Amtleasie into the water called Hindeburn.” From the following 
narration of the historian of Kirkstal, it appears that this was rather an exchange than a gift :— 

“* Lambert succeeded as abbot. In his days there was peace with the brethren among their neighbours. It happened that a 
certain knight, named Richard de Elland, claimed the grange of Clivacher with the pasture. The abbot, understanding that the 
knight had justice on his side, resigned the grange to his patron Robert de Lacy, who gave him the vi// of Alkerington in 
exchange. Having dispossessed the inhabitants, he converted the village into a grange for the future use of the monastery, should 
they be able to retain possession. Some malignant persons, however, dwelling in the neighbourhood, whose ancestors had 
formerly possessed Alkerington, instigated by the devil, burned it, with all its furniture and implements, and cruelly slew the 
three lay-brethren Norman, Umphrey, and Robert, who had the management of the grange. The abbot, deeply lamenting this 
disaster, commended the souls of the deceased to God, and committed their bodies to sepulture. Then immediately seeking 
Robert de Lacy, the patron of his house, he related to him the circumstance with tears. That noble man, enraged at so great a 
presumption, fell upon the malefactors, and drove both them and their families into banishment, until, by submission to the 
abbot, they should make satisfaction to the house for their enormous sin, swearing to abjure, for themselves and successors, 
whatever of right they had in the vil/, and at the same time making a pecuniary recompense for the damage which they had done. 
Having thus made peace with their enemies, the abbot rebuilt the grange, which had fallen into a heap.” 

The Grange, an old house in Accrington, was probably on the site of the monastic farm-house. In 
15 Edward I. (1287), about eighty-seven years after the above events, the grange of Accrington was restored 
to the chief lord, as appears from the following abstract, and afterwards granted out in parcels :— 

Extract (by Translation) of a Deed of Covenant between Hugo the Abbot of Kyrkstall of the Cistercian Order in the Diocese of 
York for himself and the Convent thereof of the one part, and the Lord Henry de Laci Earl of Lincoln and Constable 
of Chester of the other part :—Whereby the said Abbot and Convent for themselves and their successors released to 
the said Earl and his Heirs for ever (int. alia) all the Lands, Tenements, and Rents, which they had and held of the 
said Earl and his Ancestors in Accrington, Clivacher, and Hundecotes, in the County of Lancaster. And the said 
Karl acknowledged and agreed for himself and his Heirs to pay Yearly for ever to the said Abbot and Conyent and 
their Successors for the Lands and Tenements aforesaid in the County of Lancaster 50 Marks Sterling to be perceived 
in the Exchequer of the said Earl at Pontefract by two Annual Payments. To have the same to Pious Uses in Pure 
and Perpetual Alms.—<Attested by Ropert, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Chancellor of England, and others.° 


Like the other lands of the Lacies, Accrington merged in the possession of the duchy of Lancaster, 


1 On the introduction of the power-looms into Acerington, in Testa de Nevill. 

1826, a riotous mob assembled on Henfield Common, and destroyed Lord Suflield’s MS. Pedigree of Grimshaw of Clayton. 

ee nee os the das of ieee and eee aie Monastic. Aug) tom. v. p. 585. 00. ix, 

subsided, and this machinery was afterwards allowed to wok 5 aes sR, No. H Cont. 927 Oot. 15 Edward 
without further interruption, greatly to the benefit of the neigh- Duchy Records, Bundle R, No. H. Cont. 27 Oct., 15 Edwan 


bourhood. 
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and an annual payment of £5 was secured on this property by parliament to Robert Shirbourne, esq., as 
appears from the following extract from the Act of Resumption, 7 and 8 Edward IV. (1468) :— 


Acryngton, within our Counte of Lane’. But that oure said Letters Patentes, be to the seid Robert, for terme of his lyfe, good 
and effeetuall, accordyng to the purport & tenure of the same. 


In 7 Edward VI. (1553) Sir Richard Sherburne, and other commissioners of chantries, sold to the 
inhabitants for £2:6:8 the chapel of Accrington with one bell, to be continued as a place of divine 
service. The land was granted out to different persons by Henry VIIL., and among the rest probably to the 
Kenyons, one of whom died seised of property here in 12 Charles L., 16362 In 1650 Roger Kenyon is described 
as the able and orthodox minister of Accrington.” In 1614, a survey was taken of the copyhold rents, 
customary tenants, ete., within the duchy of Laneaster in the north, from which it appears that the manors 
of Accrington, Haslingden, Penhull, and Trawden, “ being part of the Honor of Clideroe,” were not inserted in 
the return, because the tenants had compounded with the lord’s commissioners for their customs, which were 
settled by decree, and confirmed by Parliament." The memory of the monastic lords of Accrington Vetus is 
perpetuated in the name of its main thoroughfare, “ Abbey Street ;” and the “ Grange” commemorates the 
use to which Accrington was appropriated ; while the “ Black Abbey” may have been the abode of the lay 
brethren who fell victims to popular violence. 


Higher and Lower Antley, at an early period the estate of John Rishton, once constituted a vaccary of Rossendale, but are now 
farms. Higher Antley estate now belongs to Hulme’s Trustees, and is part of the living of St. James’s, Accrington. Lower Antley 
was the seat of Ralph Rishton in 15 Henry VII. (1499-1500). It passed by the will (Jan. 2, 1666) of Jeffrey Rishton, esq., M.D., 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxon, and M.P. for Preston, to his son, Edward Rishton,-esq., who married (in 1675) Lucy, daughter of 
George Pigot, of Preston, esq., and whose sons—the Rev. Geo. Rishton of Hatton, clerk, and the Rev. Edward Rishton of Mitten 
(afterwards of Almondbury), clerk—conveyed the estate, by sale, to the brother-in-law, John Hopkinson of Blackburn, chapman, 
in 1721. The estate was mortgaged in 1728 to the Rev. Roger Kay, rector of Fittleton, and being charged by him with an 
annuity of £25 to the Governors of the Grammar School of Bury, was sold to his nephew, Roger Kay, gentleman, in 1733. It 
is now, with some remains of the ancient buildings used as cottages, the property of Jonathan Peel, of Knowlmere Manor, county 
of York.® Hollins, west of Accrington, is a large old house on an eminence, an old seat of the Cunliffes. In consequence of the 
opposition of Robert Cunliffe to the measures of Oliver Cromwell, the house was plundered and the estate sequestered. Ellis, 
second son of John Cunliffe (a descendant of Robert), was the father of Foster Cunliffe of Liverpool, merchant, whose son, Sir Ellis 
Cunliffe, M.P. for Liverpool, was created a baronet in 1759. The estate was mortgaged in 1723 by Nicholas Cunliffe of Wycoller, 
esq., to the Rev. Roger Kay, and was lost to the family on a foreclosure by his brother, Mr. Richard Kay of Woodhill. It passed 
in marriage, in 1734, with Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Roger Kay, gentleman, and great-niece of the Rev. Roger Kay, to 
Robert Nuttall of Bury, merchant, and is now the property of his great-grandson, Robert Nuttall of Kempsey House, county 
Worcester, esq.® High Riley, in Dunnyshop, once a large house surmounted with a tower in a castellated form, seated on a hill 
east of Accrington, was formerly the residence of the Lonsdales and Rishtons, and was lately purchased from Mr. Aspinall by Mn. 
Hargreaves. Dunnyshop became the residence and property of Robert Rishton of Antley in the time of Henry VII. There are 
few remains of the old hall, which is now the property of W. P. Pickup, esq. of Spring Hill.’ 


In 1836 Old and New Accrington were little more than two straggling villages, with a united population 
of about 5000. Now they constitute together the flourishing town of Accrington, with upwards of 23,000 
inhabitants, there having been 17,688 at the census of 1861. The assessments are 4438 in number, amount- 
ing to £56,039 : 10s. 

The Episcopal chapel of Accrington is a plain but spacious structure, dedicated to St. James, formerly 
in the patronage of the vicar of Whalley, but now of Hulme’s Trustees. It has always been dependent on 
Altham, but is about to be made a separate parish. The date of the original edifice is unknown, but it is 
supposed to have been an oratory for the monkish cell or grange of Accrington. The chapel was existing in 
7 Edward VI. (1553), when it was sold by the Commissioners of Chantries‘to the inhabitants, as a chapel for 
divine service, for 46s. 8d., including one bell. In 1720 it was served by the curate of Church-kirk, who 
preached there once a-month. It was rebuilt in 1763; enlarged in 1804, and again in 1827, when 246 
additional sittings were obtained. The late incumbent was the Rev. W. K. Macrorie, M.A. (1865). The 
Peel family have a vault here, near to which are suspended the arms of Robert Peel, esq. of Hyndburn 
House, mounted in a plain frame. In 1838 a second Episcopal church was erected, Christ’s Church, consecrated 
in 1840, accommodating 1000 persons, with a separate district attached to it. It is a fine church, in the Early 
English style, and cost £8000, a large proportion of which was contributed by the Hargreaves family. The 
Rey. R. N. Featherston is the present incumbent. The living is in the gift of trustees. A new church, St. 
John’s, to accommodate 900 persons, on the Burnley Road, commenced in 1864, was finished in 1868. 


* Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 612. and contains 200 families.” ‘“ The inhabitants desire to be made a 

: Duc. Lanc., vol. xxvii. Inq. post Mort. Rog. Kenion, n. 55. parish.” It must have been, with its 1000 inhabitants, a more 

* In the “ Ministers’, Orders,” under the head of Blackburn important place than it is generally represented to have been before 
Hundred, we find “ Mr, John Bell, minister of Accrington chapel,” the present century.—B. H. 


with another entry to the effect that he was approved by the classis + Duchy Records, Report. Bundle Y, No. 6. 
at Whalley, Noy. 9, 1647. The Parliamentary Commission of 5 Notitia Cestriensis— Note by the Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 305. 
1650, quoted in the text, reported that “ Accrington is not paro- 6 Jbid. ii, 306. 


chial ; that it consists of the township of Accrington vetus and nova, 7 Thid. 
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There is here a National school, built in the year 1816, and endowed by Jonathan Peel, esq., in 1820, with a 
donation of £1000. In 1835 the other places of worship were—the Baptist chapel, originally at Oakenshaw, 
in Clayton-le-Moors, opened at Accrington in 1735. A New Jerusalem or Swedenborgian chapel was erected 
in 1805 ; a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, in 1807 ; and a Primitive Methodist chapel about 1828. For the 
present day this list has to be very much extended. The New Jerusalem church was replaced in 1849 by a 
handsome Gothic structure, costing £4000 ; a Congregationalist chapel was built in 1842 in Oak Street, and 
enlarged in 1860; while a second Wesleyan chapel was built in Abbey Street in 1865 ; the Particular 
Baptists, United Free Methodists, and Unitarians, have also chapels, and the Roman Catholics have St. 
Oswald’s. The New Jerusalem, Wesleyan, and Baptist chapels have large schools attached. 

In 1841 the Gas and Water works Company was established. In 1857 the Peel Institution was built, 
a large Italian edifice for the accommodation of the Mechanics’ Institution and Public News’-rooms, with a 
fine public hall 120 feet long by 45 feet wide. In 1864 the Peel Institution was purchased from the share- 
holders by the local Board of Health for £4000, and the Board of Health, and overseers’ offices, court-room, 
and telegraph office, are now located in it. On a plot of land adjoining, a large and handsome market-house 
is now erecting, 183 feet long by 120 feet wide. In the Manchester Road is the Sessions-House, where the 
magistrates’ clerk and county constabulary have their offices, the Police Station being in the same building. The 
railway station is the junction for three important lines of traftic—from Preston, Manchester, and the West 
Riding through Colne, and it is to this central position that the town owes much of its remarkable increase. 
There are two unchartered fairs held at Accrington : one on the first Thursday and Friday in April, and the 
other on the first Thursday and Friday in August, for cattle and general business. The market is held on 
Saturday. Accrington has also well-managed Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


The face of the country in this chapelry is variable ; in some parts flat and uninteresting, in others 
undulating and relieved with woods. Near Accrington there is a good deal of bog-soil, out of which oak- 
trees have been dug. Stone is found in great abundance in Accrington and Henhead Moor ; and at 
Altham and Accrington there are valuable coal-mines. Little corn is grown here, and the pastures, to 
render them productive, require frequent top-dressing. 


PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY OF PADIHAM. 


This portion of the parish of Whalley, situated in the centre of the parish, is about five miles and a half 
in length from north to south, and.two miles in breadth from east to west, comprehending, by the census 
returns, 8107 acres. The township of Padiham is stated in the census returns of 1861 to have an area of 
1917 acres. The Calder, after receiving from the north the Colne, the Wycoller, and the Pendle waters, and 
from the east the Brun, takes its rapid course by Padiham, Simonstone, and Read, and falls into the Ribble 
below the village of Whalley, dividing these townships from Hapton, Altham, and Great Harwood. Dr. Whit- 
aker, from the catalogue of the nativi belonging to the abbey of Cockersand, conceives it to have been the 
abode of the sons of Padd, or Paddi, therein mentioned as being in possession of certain lands in what is now 
Padiham. 

Edmund de Laci had a charter for free warren in his lands of Padiham,! described as a manor in the 
inquisition taken on his death, 42 Hen. III. (1258). ‘This privilege was questioned in the time of Henry de 
Laci, who, pleading an uninterrupted enjoyment of free warren by his ancestors from the time of the 
Conquest, obtained a verdict in his favour.” In 4 Edward IL. (1310-11) it appeared that the manor had 
never been granted out, and that there were two free tenants ; John de Wheteacker, who held 44 acres for 
£1: 5s.,and Richard, son of Mawe, who held 254 acres for 8s. 6d. The family of the former seems to have 
remained here no longer than 20 Elizabeth (1578), when their estate of High Whitaker was sold to the 
Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, and Janet, daughter and sole heiress of Robert Shuttleworth, by marriage 
(24th February 1842), took the estates to James Phillips Kay, esq., M.D., who was created a baronet by 
patent, 9th January 1850, and by royal licence of 14th February 1842 he assumed the arms and name of 
Shuttleworth, in addition to those of Kay. Sir James P. Kay-Shuttleworth, bart., is the present possessor of 
the estates. Gawthorpe Hall, built A.D. 1600, though not in the chapelry, is immediately adjoining the 
village on its south-eastern extremity. It is a beautiful specimen of the architecture of the reign of Elizabeth, 
greatly improved by the restorations made by Sir Charles Barry in 1853-54, and is now (1867) the property 
and seat of Sir James Phillips Kay-Shuttleworth, bart. The whole district of Padiham is subject to the 
superior lord of Clitheroe, and the land is chiefly copyhold under the courts of Burnley and Higham. The 
inferior manors are Read, Hapton, Higham, Westclose, Heyhouses, Hunterholme, Padiham, and Simonstone. 


! Rot. Chart. 35 Hen. III. Pars Unie. m. 8. 2 Placit. de Quo Wurr. 20 Edw. I. apud Lane, Rot. 9. 
3 Escaet, 4 Edw, II. n. 60. 
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The church, dedicated to St. Leonard, was originally a chantry, founded before 1451 by John Marshall, 
LL.B. The registers begin in 1573. 

The commissioners appointed by Henry VIII. (1540) to inquire into the religions places of Lancashire report thus of ‘* The 
Chantrie in the Chapel of Padeham :”—‘* Rauf Thornebarghe preiste incumbent ther of the ffoundacon of the antecessors of 
John Marshall, ther to celebrate for ther sowles, and to distribute yerlie the flirst day of Marche to pore people 33s. 4d. The same 
is within the paroche of Whalley, and distant from the paroche church 4 myles, so that ther is reparinge to the sam of the inhabit- 
ants adjoynynge nere thereunto the number of 300 people daly, and the sam preist is remanyng there, and doth celebrate and 
distribute accordinglie.” According to Dr. Whitaker, the ‘* Towneley Manuscripts” contain ‘the following memorandum ;— 
‘“* Whereas Kynge Henry ye VI. did graunte unto one Mr Joh, Marsheale a lycense, dated vii. Feb., an. regni xxx. [1539], to pur- 
chase certayne landes for ye use of a che utrie priest at y® churche or chapel of P: vdyham, which sayde lycense of late tyme was in 
custody of Syr Jhon Tow nley, Knt., the sayde Syr Jhon hath putte ye sayde lycense into ye sure custodye of ye abbot and convente 
of Whalley for ever.” In another of the Commissioners’ R eports it appears that a second chantry had heen founded in Padiham. 
The property and patronage of Padiham continued in the possession of the Marshall family for nearly a century after the founder’s 
death. When Paslew was executed, after the rebellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the Abbey of Whalley seized by 
Henry VIII., the Padiham patronage was also taken ; but the Marshalls resisted. the king’s claim, and the right of presentation 
was afterwards restored to the rightful owner. 

The original tower and little choir (probably rebuilt under Abbot Paslew, 1520- 30) remained until 
1867, when the church was pulled down to be rebuilt ; the nave had been rebuilt in 1766 in a very debased 
style of architecture ; towards the cost of this erection a brief was granted in 1763, which yielded £1029. The 

east window contained the arms of Abbot Paslew, and also eight paintings, beautifully executed, but on a 
very diminutive scale, consisting of— 

1. A shield, azure nebulé, 3 garbs or. The garbs are the arms of the great constable of Chester. 2. I. H.S. The man of 
sorrows—his head cinctured with thorns. 3 and 4. Two heads in chapeaux sable. 5. An elegant head of a sacred orator. 
6. A crowned head; probably King David. 7. Another crowned head, with a very juvenile countenance ; probably Edward VI. 
8. A lady praying before an altar with her seven children. 

Rebuilt 1866-68 by public subscription, m the best period of the Perpendicular style, at a cost of £8000, 
partly on the old site, but extending beyond it on the south, the church now consists of nave, chancel, 
transepts, side aisles, and chancel aisles. The very large and handsome east window is filled with stained 
glass to the memory of the late L. G. N. Starkie, esq., and there are twelve other stained windows. The 
tower contains six bells and a clock with chimes, presented by the late Rey. 8. J.C. Adamson. One of the 
stained windows is to the memory of the Rey. James Fishwick, who held the incumbency of Padiham fifty- 
three years, and died in 1793. 

The font in this church was presented about 1525 by the ill-fated Abbot Paslew, whose arms it bears, 
and is an elegant specimen of the sculpture of that period. The font that was in use previous to this donation 
was found a few vears ago by a former incumbent, the Rev. Sanford J. C. Adamson. <A cross, strongly 
resembling those in W halley churehyard, has also heen discovered here, but in so mutilated a condition as to 
render its date dubious. In March 1536-7, Haydocke, who was probably chaplain of Padiham, was hanged 
in a field called Padiham Guies, and there the body was suffered to remain. At present there is no such 
place as “ Padiham Guies,” but it is probable that the place of execution was Guy Yate, immediately adjoining 
to the east end of the church. At the dissolution of the monasteries there was “a chantrie priest at the 
churche or chapel of Padyham,” and the incumbent of this chantry was provided for during the reign of 
Edward VI. by a small annual stipend out of the revenues of the duchy of Lancaster. The patronage of the 
curacy, now vicarage, of Padiham is in Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie, of Huntroyd, esq., whose arms are 
displayed in the church. The present vicar is Rev. Joseph Hamilton Fox, M.A. There are in Padiham a 
Methodist meeting-house, first erected in 1779, replaced in 1847 by a large new chapel which cost £3000 ; 
a Unitarian chapel, built in 1822; a small Roman Catholic chapel at Hapton, and a Baptist chapel. The 
Calvinistic Baptists and the Primitive Methodists have each a preaching-room. In the churchyard was 
formerly a school of considerable antiquity, endowed by Richard Webster of Hargrove, esq., and John Pollard 
of Padiham, with the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants: there are four trustees of the school, each 
representing a township of the chapelry—viz. Padiham, Simonstone, Hapton, and Higham. This building 
was taken down in 1830, and a larger one erected as a national school in Burnley Road, on a site given by 
Mr. Starkie. It has been since enlarged in 1855 and 1862, and its endowment was considerably augmented 
in 1821, by a testamentary donation of Le Gendre Starkie, of Huntroyd, esq. The town has both gas and 
water works. The churchyard being closed for interments in 1853, a cemetery was laid out on the Black- 
burn Road, on land given by the late L. G. N. Starkie, esq., to whose memory his widow and children in 
1865 erected a very graceful mortuary chapel in the centre of the cemetery. This chapel (All Saints’) con- 
tains some relics of the old church, and is occasionally used for service. 

The population of Padiham, which in 1801 amounted to 2118, had increased in 1811 to 2556, in 1820 
to 3060, in 1831 to 3529, andin 1861 to 5911, and the dependent townships have grown in a similar propor- 
tion. There is no market in this place, but a fair is held every year, on the 12th of August, for pedlery and 
wooden-ware. The cotton trade is the staple of the town and district, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, with stations at Rosegrove and Hapton, with the Leeds and Liverpool Canal at Hapton, afford 
facilities for inland traffic. The sur rounding country exhibits a wild and dreary aspect ; the hills along the 
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banks of the Calder are lofty and precipitous; to the south is the almost per ‘pendicular frowning fell « 
Hambledon, northward rise Padiham Heights, and still higher Pendle Hill. There are quarries of very superior 
freestone, and several coal mines. JZigh Whitaker, a strong old house, about a mile from Padiham (late the 
property of Frederick North, esq., in right of his wife, the heiress of Robert Shuttleworth of G awthorpe, esq.), 
is said to have been used for a Roman "Catholic ch: pel, and conjectured to have been the residence of Thomas 
Whitaker, who, being much persecuted, was accustomed to escape into a subterranean passage, but was at 
length apprehended, and being brought to trial, executed at Lancaster, in 1646, for “ priesthood.” 

The ancient chapelry comprises Higham Booth, and its subdivisions of Higham Close-cum-Nether Higham, 
West Close, Heyhouses, Hunterholme, Padiham, Simonstone, and Hapton. anion esha is within Rossen- 
dale, as is the adjoining hamlet of Gambleside, and Read is immediately dependent upon Whalley 

HicHamM Boorn.—In 20 Edward I. (1292) the prior of St. John of Jerusalem claimed the exercise of a 
number of feudal privileges, the nature of which has been described in the history of Bolton parish. Higham 
Booth was one of the eleven vaccaries of Pendle Forest. According to tradition, criminals tried by John of 
Gaunt, at Ightenhill Park, were executed at Higham ; and there is still a handsome stone building in the 
village of Higham, called the Court House, with the arms of John of Gaunt on the west front. The building 
is at present oceupied as a farm-house, and the manor court for Pendle Forest is held twice a-year, in April 
and at Michaelmas, at an adjoining inn. The only place of public worship in Higham Booth in 1836 was a 
Methodist chapel, built in 1811. In 1837 St. Anne’s Church was built at Fence, incumbent Rey. W. Howarth, 
M.A. (1837). Pendle Hall, a large farm-house near Pendle Water, is the property of the Starkies, as is also 
by purchase in 1857, Hachiller House, an ancient mansion, long the property of the Smiths. White Lee, an 
old fabric, dated 1593, was formerly the property of the family ‘of Moore, to whom was related Sir John Jonas 
Moore, knt., the “ Domestic Economist,” who was born at White Lee, in Higham Booth. The Church of 
England has here a room licensed for worship, and a national school, under Padiham. 

HeryuHouses.—The origin of Heyhouses, a small extra- parochial place adjoining 8 Sabden, the first village 
which arose in Pendle Forest, was an encroachment upon a right of common in the forest, claimed by the 
customary tenants and Gf eeldae of Merley, Penhulton, W iswall, Read, Simonstone, Padihent Downham, 
and Worston, who, under Rauf Holden, abbot of Whalley, in 29 Henry VI. (1451), held a meeting at Pendle 
Cross, and passed a number of resolutions for the abatement of encroachments. Afterwards they preferred a 
bill before the commissioners of King Edward VI. for inquiry into encroachments and abuses against “ Ric. 
Radelyffe, squyer, for makeyng a towne upon a tenement called ye Hayhouses, where he had no right without 
the kyng’s staff.’ There is a church here, St. Nicholas’s, built in 1846, incumbent Rev. G. H. Moore, 
(1846), in the gift of the Starkies of Huntroyd, by whom the living and school have been endowed. 

SIMONSTONE.—By a deed without date, John de Laci, who died 24 Henry IIL. (1240), granted one-fifth 
of the vill of Symondstone to John del Thelwall. Afterwards, by deed without date, William de Heys conveyed 
the manor to Nicholas de Holden, in whose posterity it seems to have continued till 34 Edward IIT. (1360). In 
20 Edward I. (1292) Robert de Ravensdene forfeited all his lands in Simunstone by felony. In 6 Henry VIII. 
(1514) William Boswell held Simondstone as of the manor of Clitheroe, for the render of 8d. and the pasture 
of Pendle Forest.!. In 7 Henry VIII. (1515) Robert Shotilworth had lands here. In 21 Elizabeth (1579), 
John Bradyll, of Bradyll and Brockhall, and in 5 James I. (1607) Edward Braddill, of Portfield, died respec- 
tively seised of the manor of Symondstone. A family, named Simondston, though never possessed of the 
manor, had lands here, from 4 Edward IT. (1310-11) until the death of John Simondstone, whose daughter 
and heiress married, in 1464, Edmund Starkie, son of William Starkie, ‘“‘ Dominus de Berthinton” (Barnton, 
co. Chester), and thus brought into this family the principal part of Simonstone, and the mansion or estate of 
Huntroyd. It is now in the possession of his descendant, Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie, esq. The house, 
which derives its name from having been a hunting-lodge of John of Gaunt, was rebuilt by Inigo Jones on 
the site of the old building, in the midst of richly-diversified and picturesque grounds. The oaks in the 
park are famous for their size and age, some of them being known by records to have been planted in the 
reign of Elizabeth, In 16 Charles I. (1640) George Whitticres died possessed of considerable property in 
Symonstone.’ Symonstone Hull is now occupied by William Dugdale, esq... There is an endowed national 
school here, licensed for worship, under Padiham. 

Hapron.—The manor of Hapton seems to have been originally held in moieties. Robert de “Laci, who 
died in 1193, made a grant to William de Arches to take venison in Hapton, Wiswall, and Osbaldeston, 
which may be rendered thus :—' 


‘*Grant from Robert de Laci to William de Arches his Heirs and Assigns for 100%: paid to him, of all the Liberties and 
Customs which the said Robert de Laci’s Ancestors conferred upon the said William de Arches’ Predecessors within Blackburnshire 
vizt; To have Venison taken in his Fee in Wiswall, Hapton, and Osbaldeston, and that they be discharged in all his Fairs and 
Markets of giving Tonnage, except any of them be a general merchant.”—(The instrument is without date, and attested by 
WitiiAm VAvAsor and others.) 


1 Duc. Lane., vol. iv. n. 53. 3 Tbid. vol. xxx. n. 54, 
? Ibid. vol, xix. n. 22, 4 Duchy Records, Bundle R 13, No. 5 
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Roger, the son of this William, held with Adam de Blakeburne the fourth part of a knight’s fee in 
Wisewalle and Apton, about the reign of King John ;! and his descendant, William de Archis, in 3 Edward 
IIL. (1329), granted all his rents, tenements, and services in Apton to Reyner de Bridtwisle. The dependent 
hamlet of Bridtwisell contained half a carucate, and Reyner de Bridtwisle, by a deed without date, granted 
three acres to the abbey of Whalley. From this family it passed to the Lacies of Cromwellbotham, of whom 
Henry granted to Gilbert de la Legh all the lands and tenements which had belonged to Adam de Bridtwisell 
in the place called Bridtwisell in Hapton, in 30 Edward I. (1302). The manor of Hapton, by the marriage 
of Cecilia, daughter of John de Hapton, in 6 John (1204-5), with Richard de Legh, passed to this family, 
which is distinct from that of the De la Leghs. The former, in fact, appear to have ceased their connection 
with the place, for in 32 Edward I. (1304), Thomas Daltrey, lord of Carlton in Craven, held the manor, and 
sold it to Gilbert del Legh, who now held both Hapton and its dependency Bridtwisle. Henry de Laci of 
Cromwellbotham, the superior lord, whose license for the sale had not been obtained, seized the manor and 
regranted it to Edmund Talbot of Bashall, in 32 Edward I. (1304), who in the same year obtained a royal 
charter for free warren in his manor of Hapton,” which was confirmed in the following reign.2 John Talbot, 
the eldest son, succeeded, and his tenements in Hapton were by grant of Thomas earl ‘of Lancaster, committed 
to the custody of Sir Robert de Holand.* In 14 Edward II. (1320-21) John Talbot was constable of the 
castle of Lincoln, and in 3 Edward III. (1329) he sold the manor of Hapton to Gilbert de la Legh. One of 
the De la Leghs having married the heiress of Townley (descendants male of the deans of W haley), assumed 
the name of Townley. In 12 Henry VIL. (1496-7) Sir John Townley had a license for making a park at 
Hapton, and again in 6 Henry VIII. (1514), for emparking the plains of Hapton, granted “ to Sir John Townley, 
knight of our body.” This second enclosure comprised all the open fields and wastes in the township, con- 
sisting of 1000 Lancashire acres. Though Birtwisle is denominated a manor, and though the hall existed 
in 3 Edward II. (1309-10), and as late as 6 James I.’ (1608), it is now an obscure place. Hapton was seques- 
tered after the battle of Marston Moor. The tower and castle, once places of note, and the residence of the 
ancient lords, fell into decay after the Restoration. 

**T have conversed,” says Dr. Whitaker, ‘‘ with two aged persons, who describe the ruin of Hapton Tower, as it stood about the 
year 1725, to haye been about six yards high. It appeared to have heen a large square building, and had on one side the remains 
of three cylindrical towers, with conical basements. There were then several dw ellings, patched up out of the out-buildings, etc. 
It also appeared to have had two principal entrane es, opposite to each other, with a through lobby between, and not to have 


surrounded a quadrangle. Rounders were certainly in use as late as the time of Sir John Tow nley, as, ex. gr., in Henry VIII.’s 
clumsy fortifications on the south coast of England.”*® 


Hapton Park was formerly abundantly stocked with deer, and there are remains of pitfalls dug for 
impounding stray deer when the two neighbouring fainilies of the Townleys and the Haberghams were upon 
bad terms with each other. Service is held in Hapton, in a school, by the vicar of Padiham, and a church 
is in prospect, land and £1000 having been given by the Starkie family. Immediately above the south 
banks of the Calder, in this township, is the family mansion of the Haberghams, built upon a beautiful knoll, 
commanding an extensive prospect, but now occupied as a farm-house. 

Shuttleworth Hall, in Hapton, was the residence of the family of that name before 3 Edward III. (1329), 
when Henry de Shuttleworth died seised of it and cight oxgangs. It has long been the property of the 
Starkies of Huntroyd. The house is a large irregular building of the time of James I., and probably does 
not occupy the original site, as an adjoining field has long been known by the name of “ The Old Hall.” 
The lands annexed to the hall amount to 1100 acres. It is occupied by a farmer. Pendle Hall is a large 
Tudor house, built about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and, with upwards of 776 acres of land, was conveyed 
in marriage with Ann, daughter and heiress of Nicholas Hancock, gent., to Edward Starkie of Huntroyd, esq., 
in 1560, in whose descendant and representative it is now vested." 


ReEAD.—In the Status de Blaghorneshire we find that 


‘* Geoffrey the dean (of Whalley) gave to his servant Elias, for his homage and service, all that land which was Ralph Proud- 
fote’s, with all its appurtenances ; and he moreover gave to the same Elias all his demesne land on the east side of the road from 
Wi isw all to Reved (Read), with the new assart, &e., to be held by the said Elias & his heirs of the church of Whalley, paying annu- 
ally 38 for all services at ‘the feast of All Saints. Dean Peter recovered and restored these lands to the church. Geoffrey the dean 
gaye seven acres & a half in Reued to Luke the harper to be held of the church. The abbot & convent afterwards considering 

that the aforesaid lands in the town of Reued were the free alms and right of the church, and not the lay-fee of Luke & others who 
held hereditarily, brought their writ of Jwris Utruwm against John Fitz “Hugh and others, and recovered in the king's court. 
In the time of John de L indelay the abbot, the tenth part of the manor of Reved was acquired.” 

Elias de Reved, sometimes called Elias de Stanlawe$ (whence he is supposed to have been a minstrel sent from felon: to 
Whalley), had a son, Adam, who granted all his lands in Reved to Adam del Clogh and Alice his wife. Their son, John Clogh de 
Read, 28 Edward III, had a daughter and heiress, Johanna, who married Sir Richard de Greenacres, who, in 37 Edward II1., gave 
a moiety of the manor of Read to Laurence Nowell, the ancestor of the deans of St. Paul’s and of Lichfield, in exchange for the 


2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 5 Duc. Lane., vol. xix. n. 76. 6 Whalley, p. 276, note. 
3 Rot. Chart. 32 Edward I. n. 31. 7 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 345. 

3 [bid. 5 Edward II. Pars Unie. n. 18. 8 He is called “ Snelleshou” in the Cowcher Book of Whalley, as 
4 


Rot. Parl. vol. ii. p. 29. in the Status de Blagborneshire,—B. H. 
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manor of Great Mearley. In this family it continued 409 years, till the death of Alexander Nowell, esq., in 1772, when, by order 
of Chancery, it was sold to J. Hilton, esq. ; and in 1805 it was again sold to the late Richard Fort, esq., whose son, Ric hard Fort, 
esq., rebuilt the house, and whose grandson Richard Fort, esq., is the present lord of the manor, and the owner of the splendid 
modern mansion. The late excellent Reginald Heber , bishop of Caleutta, was maternally descended from the Nowells, his mother 
Mary being the granddaughter of Roger Nowell, esq, who died without male issue in 1734. A court-baron is held yearly at the 
Bull Inn, ‘Re ad, for the manor of Read. Holker, in Read, was anciently the property of a yeomanry family of the same maine, 

whose ancestor, Richard Holker, in 1409 married Katherine, daughter of John del Holt of Read. This John, in 27 Edward UL 

(1353), granted the convent a license for digging stone in the w aste of Read. The Holkers are now extinct, and Mr. William Dug- 
dale is the owner of the estate and of the old mansion. Early in this century several bronze celts were found at this place. There 
was formerly a Baptist chapel, built in 1788. 


ALEXANDER NOWELL, D.D., dean of St. Paul's, was the second son of John Nowell, esq., by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Kay, and born in 1507.1 He was educated at Middleton, near Manchester, where his progress was so rapid as to warrant his 
removal to the university at the early age of thirteen, when he was entered of Brasenose College, Oxford. He is said to have 
been chamber-fellow with Fox, the martyrologist, and probably to have been directed in his studies hy the same tutor, Mr. John 
Harding, afterwards principal ‘of Brasenose ; ‘and, according to Strype, to have been public reader of logic in the university, and 
A have taught the famous book of Rodolphus Agricola (whic ‘th was afterwards enjoined at Cambridge by Henry VIII.), when he 

vas but in the twentieth year of his age. On the 29th of May, 1536, he took his degree of bachelor “of arts, and shortly after was 
on ted fellow of his college, and on the 10th of June 1540 proveeded master. Mr. Nowell had felt a strong inclination to the 
church since he was sixteen years of age, but when or by whom he was admitted to holy orders is not known. On quitting 
Oxford he removed to London, and was elected master of Westminster School, founded by Henry VIII. ; and while he held that 
important post, evinced his diligence in teaching his pupils pure language and true religion ; having adopted, for the former 
purpose, the writings of Terence, ‘and for the latter, St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the “Apostles, in the original Greek. The 
first production of his pen was a copy of Latin verses in honour of the celebrated Martin Bucer, who died at ¢ ‘ambridge on the 
28th of February 1551, which, however, are not otherwise important, than as showing Nowell’s principles i in religion to be conso- 

nant with those of that great reformer, In the beginning of November that year, “he waited upon Redman, master of Trinity 
College, who, after a close study of the Scriptures for twenty vests, had lately quitted the Romish religion, for the purpose of 
knowing what was his opinion and belief concerning the ‘‘ troublous contr oversy of those days,” professing himself willing “ to 
receive and approve his words as oracles sent from heaven.” Redman took a day or two to consider the questions Nowell had pro- 
posed, and then furnished his answers, the sum of which was that purgatory, the sacrifice of the mass, and transubstantiation were 
groundless and ungodly ; that we are justified, not by our works, but by lively faith, which rests on our only Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
that good works are not ‘destitute of their reward, but do not merit the kingdom of heaven, which is the gift of God. Redman 
survived this interesting conference but a few days, and was sueceeded in his prebend of Westminster by his friend, who received 
a presentation on the 27th of November, and was installed on the 5th of December following. He now received a license to preach 
from the king, dated in April 1553, and exercised his talents ‘in some of the notablest places and auditories in the realm.” In 
the first parliament of the reign of Mary, which met on the 5th of October 1553, Nowell was returned member for Loo, in Corn- 
wall ; but a committee being appointed to inquire into the validity of the return, they reported ‘‘ that Alexander Nowell, being a 
prebendary y of Westminster, “ani there sby having a voice in the convocation house, cannot be a member of this house ;” a new writ 
was therefore ordered accordingly. His well- known opinions having by this time rendered him obnoxious to the persecuting spirit 
of the papists, he withdrew from England to the Continent, and joined the exiles, on account of their faith, dispersed through Ger- 
many and Switzerland. His escape, “according to the quaint relation of Fuller, was effected with some dilficulty. ‘It happened 
that he was fishing in the Thames, an exercise in which he much delighted, and while he was intent on eatehing fish, Bonner, 
understanding w ho he was, was intent on catching him ; in which he had succeeded, and had sent him to the shamble: 2s, had not one 
Francis Bowyer, a merchant, afterwards sheriff of ‘London, safely conveyed him beyond seas.”” In 1554 he was at Strasburg, where 
was an English college, with Jewell, Grindal, Sandys, Pilkington, and others of future eminence in the reformed church. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he returned to England, and was employed as one of the visitors and commissioners for ecclesiastical matters 
throughout the kingdom, and various other preferments followed, especially his election to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, in 1560. 
The le arned exiles, according to Ridley’s prophetie wish, had a principal hand in res storing and advancing the re formed religion, 
and among them Nowell was ever ready to bear his part. He became a frequent preacher at Paul’s Cross, and, in consequence of 
his decided conduct, was much misrepresented and abused. His reputation, nevertheless, stood so high with those in power, that 
Archbishop Parker, on his visitation to Eton College in September 1561, and consequent ejectment ‘of Bruerne, the provost, for 
nonconformity, strongly recommended Nowell to Mr. Secretary Cecil for nomination, with the remark, ‘*‘ that if the queen would 
have a married minister, none comparable to Mr. Nowell.” This recommendation was seconded by the bishop of London ; but her 
majesty’s prejudice against the married clergy induced her to prefer Day, afterwards bishop of Winchester. In the course of the 
ensuing year, Now ell was often in the pulpit on public occasions, before large auditories ; but his labours, in one respect, com- 
menced a little inauspiciously. On new-year’s-day, being the festival of the cireumcision, he preached at St. Paul’s, whither the 
queen resorted. Here, says Strype, a remarkable passage : happened, as is recorded in a great man’s memorials,” who lived in those 
times. The dean, having met with several fine engravings, representing the stories and passions of the saints and martyrs, had 
placed them against the “Epistles and Gospels of their respective festivals, in a common-prayer book, which he had caused to be 
richly bound and laid on the cushion for the queen’s use, in the place where she commonly sat, intending it for a new-year’s gift to 
her Majesty, and thinking to have pleased her fancy therewith. But it had quite a contrary effect. For she considered how this 
varied from her late injunctions and proclamations against the superstitious use of images in churches s, and for the taking away all 
such reliques of popery. When she came to her placi e, and had opened the book, and saw the pictures she frowned and blushed ; 
and then shutting the book (of which several took notice), she called for the verger, and bade him bring her the old book, wherein 
she was formerly wont to read. ‘* After sermon, w hereas she used to get immediately on horseback or into her chariot, she went 
straight to the vestry, and applying herself to the des in, thus spoke to him :— 


“Mr. Dean, how came it to pass that a new service book was placed on my cushion +” To which the Dean answered, ‘* May 
it please your Majesty, I caused it to be placed there.” ‘‘ Then,” said the Queen, ‘‘ wherefore did you so ? 2 To present your 
Majesty with a new-year’s gift.” ‘‘ You could never pr esent me with a worse.” ‘* Why so, Madam?” ‘You know I have an 
aversion to idolatry, to images, and pictures of this kind.” ‘‘ Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your Majesty?”  ‘* In the 
cuts resembling Angels and. Saints, nay, grosser absurdities, pictures resembling the blessed Trinity.” ‘*I meant no harm, nor 


1 In Dodsworth’s JZSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, vol. 153, to Dr. Whittaker, were begotten by John Nowell of y® Reade, in the 
fol. 151, I find the following observations, which are in curious con- County of Lancaster, esq., on the body of Elizabeth Kay before 
trast with the biographical notices of the late Dr. Whitaker, in his marriage, and afterwards married with her ; they were all brought 
History of Whalley, on the same subject— Alexander Nowell, up at Middleton, near Manchester, Co. Lancashire.” As the dean 
Dean of Pawles in London, Robert Nowell his brother, Attorney of founded Middleton free school, the place of his early education, 
the Court of Wards, and another brother Laurence, who was Dean there may perhaps be some probability for the story. 
of Lichfield, together with a daughter, Elizabeth, that was mother 2 Sir Henry Sidney. 
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did I think it would offend your Majesty when I intended it for a new-year’s gift.” ‘‘ You must needs be ignorant, then. Have 
you forgot our Proclamation against images, pictures, and Romish reliques in the churches? Was it not read in your Deanery ?” 
“Tt was read. But be your Majesty assured | meant no harm when | caused the cuts to be bound with the service book.” ‘* You 
must needs be very ignorant to do this after ow prohibition of them.” ‘‘It being my ignorance, your Majesty may the better 
pardon me.’ ‘Tam sorry for it: yet glad to hear it was your ignorance, rather than your opinion.” ‘* Be your Majesty assured 
it was my ignorance.” ‘If so, Mr. Dean, God grant you his Spirit, and more wisdom for the future.” ‘* Amen, I pray God.” 
**T pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by these pictures ; who engraved them?” ‘*I know not who engraved them: I bought them.” 
**From whom bought you them?” ‘* From a German.” ‘It is well it was from a stranger: had it been any of our subjects we 
should have questioned the matter farther. Pray let no more mistakes of this kind be committed within the churches of our 
realm for the tuture.”’ ‘There shall not.” Strype adds, that this matter occasioned all the clergy in and about London, and the 
churehwardens of each parish, to search their churches and chapels, and to wash out of the walls all paintings that seemed to be 
Romish and idolatrous ; in lieu whereof suitable texts of scripture were written. 

On the 28th of December 1562, Nowell was collated by the bishop of London to the valuable rectory of Great Hadham, in the 
county of Hertford ; and, in order to aecommodate his amusement in angling, to which he was extremely attached, the bishop gave 
him a grant of the custody of the river within the manor, with leave to take fish, and to cut down timber to make pits and dams, 
free of all expense whatever. On the 12th of January 1563, Nowell preached before the queen at the opening of the second parlia- 
ment at Westminster Abbey ; and in the conyoeation held at St. Paul’s church the next day, for the revision of the articles, the 
archbishop, at the close of his opening address, recommended Nowell to the lower house as prolocutor, He was accordingly elected. 
Among other important matters, the catechism, the second book of homilies, and the rites and ceremonies of the church were 
warmly agitated by the convocation : Nowell, at the head of about thirty others, proposed, ‘‘that some other long garment should 
be used instead of the surplice, or that the minister should, in time of divine service, use the surplice only ; that the sign of the 
cross should be omitted in baptism ; and that kneeling at the holy communion should be left to the discretion of the ordinary ; 
that saints’ days should be abrogated, and organs in churches removed.” But the prevailing party would allow of no alteration in 
the liturgy of Edward V1.’s service-book, as it was already received and enforced by the authority of parliament in the first year of 
the queen. During the ravages of the plague this year, he was desired by the bishop to ‘‘ write an homily meet for the time,” 
and a form of prayer for general use throughout the kingdom, both which were set forth by the queen’s command on the 30th of 
July 1563, 

It was again his misfortune to offend the queen, by some observations in one of his sermons preached before her majesty, on 
the improper dedication of a book then lately come out. The author had, it seems, defended some of the superstitious customs of 
popery which Nowell condemned ; and the dean was warmly expressing his dislike of the sign of the cross, when suddenly the 
queen called aloud to him from her closet window, and commanded him ‘to retire from that ungodly digression, and to return to 
his text.” The good dean was so utterly dismayed with this unexpected rebuke, that he was scarce able to go on with his sermon ; 
and the archbishop, who was one of the audience, for pure pity, took him home with him to dinner, and wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil to explain the matter to her Majesty, and to intercede with her on the dean’s behalf. 

In 1568 we find the dean among his friends in Laneashire, where, by his continual preaching in divers parts of the county, he 
brought many to conformity, and obtained singular commendation and praise, even of those who had been great enemies to his 
religion. So Downham, bishop of Chester, who this year visited his diocese, and had therefore the best opportunity of informing 
himself, reported to Mr. Secretary Cecil ; desiring him ‘‘ to be a means to the queen and to her honourable council, to give the dean 
thanks for his great pains taken among his countrymen.” On his return to London, he had to witness an aftlicting scene in the 
sickness and death of his intimate friend, the celebrated Roger Ascham. On the 16th of June 1570, he published his Catechism, 
which had indeed been prepared since 1562, but had remained in his own hands and those of Mr. Secretary Cecil for examination 
up to the former date. In 1572 he founded a free school at Middleton, in this county, with a competent salary both to the master 
and under-master, and, at the same time, thirteen scholarships in Brasenose College, Oxford. In the new charter of foundation 
of Manchester College, dated 28th of July 1578, he was instituted one of the first four fellows ; and, in the summer of 1580, a 
license of nonresidence was granted him by the crown, for visiting the scholars of Brasenose and the school of Middleton ; her 
Majesty ‘‘ having long, by sure proof, known his experience and skill in business, as well as earnest desire and constant solicitude 
for the training up of youth in learning and virtue, signifying her royal pleasure that he should be absent three months and fourteen 
days annually from his deanery of St. Paul’s and the rectory of Hadham, the duties of those places in the meantime not being 
neglected.” Nowell’s talents and success in Lancashire had long since rendered him a fit object of popish hostility and hatred, 
and, in consequence of this visit, had procured him the honour of having his works proscribed in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 
and his name, together with that of Fox, Fleetwood the recorder, and others, inserted at Rome in a “‘ bede roll,” or list of persons 
that were to be despatched, with the particular mode of their deaths pointed out, as to hanging, burning, ete. In 1588, on the 
defeat of the Armada of Spain, the dean of St. Paul’s was made choice of to give the first public notice of it from the pulpit, in a 
sermon at the cross, on Tuesday the 20th of August, before the lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London ; and on the 8th of 
September, again performed the same honourable office, when eleven ensigns, taken from the Spanish ships, were displayed before 
the preacher and the audience from the lower battlements of the church. In August 1595 Dean Nowell was chosen principal of 
Brasenose College, and was elected on the 7th of September. This nomination of a man now on the verge of ninety, was perhaps 
intended, or accepted, rather as a compliment, than with a view to the performance of much actual service, for he resigned the 
honour in December following. He died on the 13th of February 1601, in the ninety-fifth year of his age, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Chapel, at the back of the high altar in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a Latin inscription is placed over his remains. 


LAURENCE NOWELL, M.A., dean of Lichfield, and the restorer of Saxon literature in England, was the third son of John 
Nowell, esq. of Read, by Elizabeth Kay, and next brother of the dean of St. Paul’s. Educated, like his brother, at Middleton, and 
afterwards entered of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1536 he removed thence to Cambridge, where he took his degree of bachelor 
of arts in 1540. On the 9th of July 1542, he was re-incorporated of the University of Oxford, and on the 18th of March, next year, 
proceeded master. In 1546 he was appointed master of the grammar school of Sutton Colefield, Warwickshire, founded by Harman, 
bishop of Exeter ; but was not suffered to continue long in quiet possession, articles of complaint being exhibited, ineffectually 
however, against him by the corporation, as patrons of the school, in the court of chancery, on pretence of neglect of duty ; though 
the real ground of offence appears to have been his zeal for the Reformation. An exile, like his brother, during the Marian perse- 
eution, on the death of the queen he returned to his native land, and was made archdeacon of Derby in 1558, and dean of Lichfield 
on the 29th of April 1559, the first year of Elizabeth’s reign ; installed prebendary of Ferring in Chichester cathedral on the 9th 
of August 1563 ; of Ampleford, in the church of York, on the 27th of May 1566; and presented to the rectories of Hayton and 
Drayton Basset, in the county of Stafford. He died in October 1576, in the 67th year of his age, leaving five sons and three 
daughters, 

He was, according to Wood, ‘‘a most diligent searcher into venerable antiquity,” and especially versed in the Saxon language, 
of which he earnestly encouraged the revival and cultivation, pointing out its essential utility in the accurate knowledge of legal 
antiquities, and the elucidation of ecclesiastical and civil history. Lambarde, author of the Etymological Dictionary, was one of 
his pupils. 

He wrote “* Polychronicon,” a miscellaneous collection, containing perambulations of forests, and other matters, still in manu- 
seript, and dated 1565 ; also, ‘* Vocabularium Saxonicum,” or a Saxon-English dictionary, composed in 1567 ; it was presented by 
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the author to Lambarde,! from whom it passed to Somner, the learned antiquary of Canterbury, who made use of it in compiling 
his Saxon dictionary. It then fell into the hands of Mr. Selden, and is now in the Bodleian library at Oxford. He made also 
several collections from antique manuscripts, chiefly relating to ecclesiastical history, which are deposited in the Cottonian Library 
(Domitian XVIII. fol. 38, 49, 99). One, containing ‘* Vari Mappe chorographice, Hibernie, Scotie, Anglice, et Walliz ; quarum 
illee que Angliam describunt, Saxonicis characteribus exarantur: additis quibusdam observationibus historicis :” and another, a 
volume of *‘ Collectanea, sive Gesta Episcoporum Lindisfarnensium et Dunelmensium, a tempore 8. Oswaldi regis, usque ad Hugo- 
nem Episcopum ; de communi libraria Monachorum Dunelmensium, vel potius ex Symeone Dunelmensi collecta, per Laur, 
Noellum ; cum aliis curiosissimis analectis de Eeclesia S. Augustini Cantuariensis, ex historicis Thome Sprott et Nicholai Spine, 
et ex Saxonicis monimentis de Wigorniense, aliisque ecclesiis et monasteriis ; aliisque rebus ex chronico Gregorii Caerquent, 
mnonachi Gloucestri.” 


BOWLAND WITH LEAGRAM. 


The last portion of our history of the extensive parish of Whalley is that part of the parish compre- 
hended under the designation of Bowland with Leagram, a district three miles in length from north to south, 
and two miles and a half in breadth from west to east, and having an area of 7690 statute acres. The 
eastern boundary of Bowland is formed by the river Hodder, famous for its umber, and the southern by the 
Lowde Water, both on their way to the Ribble, the great receptacles of the waters of this district of Mid- 
Lancashire. 

In the times of our Saxon ancestors, as at a much later period, the forest of Bowland was distinguished 
for archery, and hence the name of Bow-land. One of its principal officers was the bow-bearer and chief 
steward, called in the patent of Henry IV., granted to Sir James Harrington, “the forester.” Ata later date, 
when the two lawnds or enclosures for the deer of Radholme and Lathgram* had given to part of the forest 
more of the character of a park, the bow-bearer was called “ the park-er,” and this feudal office was held for 
three centuries by the ancient family of Parker of Browsholme, prior to the purchase by the late P. E. 
Towneley, esq. 

The whole tract of Bowland, popularly called Bolland, consisting of part of the parish of Whalley, and 
of the parishes of Slaidburn and Mitton, together with the forest, is a member of the Honor of Clitheroe, 
the land being chiefly held by copyhold tenure under sanction of the act of 1661. In the book treating of 
the possessions of the duchy of Lancaster, compiled about 1588, a declaration appears of the forests, chases, 
and parks belonging to the duchy, in which the forest of Bolland is included ; and in the survey made in the 
year 1652, by order of parliament, of the chases of Bolland in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it is stated that— 

**The chase of Bolland was held of the crown, as parcel of the duchy of Lancaster, by several tenants in lease, but now for 
moste part (says the survey) said landes are held in fee farme, being sold to the respective tenants by king James and king Charles, 
as appears by divers letters patent. 2 


Leaseholders within the said chase, in all 15, hold among them 8429 acres 2 roods 28 perches. 
Of these, one part, Brennand, containing 1713 acres, another part 1145, and a third, held by Robert Parker, esq., 929 acres. 
Whitendale, held by Robert Sherburne, esq., alone contains 3693 acres. Out of these leases were excepted all wood, under-woods, 
mines, and quarries, also sufficient pasture for the wild beasts. These leaseholds were all the lands in Bowland which had not 
been granted in fee-farm by the crown. The whole township of the Forest of Bowland then contained sixty-four tenements. The 
several tenants engage ‘‘ to suffer the deere to goo unmolested into their several grounds ; they are also fyned if anie without licens 
keep any dogg bigger than will go through a stirupe, to hunt the deere out of the corne.” 

A herd of wild deer continued to range the forest of Bowland till the year 105, when this last vestige 
of feudal superiority in the domains of the Lacies was destroyed.* There is still 
preserved at the elegant mansion of Browsholme (the depository of forest-lore 
on the Yorkshire side of the boundary) the stirrup through which every dog 
kept in the forest, except those belonging to the lords, must be able to pass ; 
but the deer having disappeared, the dog-gauge is no longer used. 

During the period of the Commonwealth, the four forests of Blackburn- 
shire were sold under an ordinance of Parliament, dated April 16, 1651, 
intituled, “An Act for the Sale of all Honours, Manors, &c., belonging to 
the late King, Queen, and Prince,” to Adam Baynes, of Knostrop, near Leeds, 
esq., M.P., for the sum of £6853:16:1, together with the rents, royalties, 
and profits of the halmote-courts. The same year the free wapentake courts of 
Clitheroe and Blackburnshire, excepting the forests, were alienated to Jeremy 
Whitworth, esq. After the Restoration, when the Honor of Clitheroe passed 
to General Monk, duke of Albemarle, a general act of confirmation was passed, on which foundation rest all 
the titles to wapentake or copyhold lands of the new tenure in Blackburnshire. 


copy in the handwriting of Laurence Nowell, in the possession of 
Lambarde, of Seven Oaks in Kent, Te Peregrination of Dr. An- 
drew Bourde ; or, as he wrote himself, Andreas Perforatus, Henry 
the Eighth’s rambling Physician. It is, however, nothing more 


1 This was published by Lambarde, under the title of Apyac 
ovoura, dedicated to Sir William Cordill, from Lineoln’s Inn, 1668. 
It was formerly revised from the MS. of Lambarde in the hands of 
Selden, and published by Mr. Abraham Wheelock, in 1644, with 


the addition of several Saxon canons from Sir Henry Spelman, and 
the Latin Laws of Edward the Confessor and King William, from 
the Eadmerus of Selden, and the laws of Henry I. ; with a preface 
to these latter by Sir Roger Twysden. Thomas Hearne has also 
published, at the end of Benedictus Abbas, 1735, p. 764, from a 


than a dry list of market towns, castles, bishoprics, islands, havens, 
hills, stone buildings, and rivers, with distances from London and 
round the coast. 

? In 4 Henry V. (1416), Rich. Hoghton held the Park of Lath- 
gram. ® Whitaker's Whalley, p. 237. 
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In the reign of Henry I. Robert de Laci obtained a grant of Boeland, which he had before held of Roger de 
Poictou, the successor of Earl Tosti, but thenceforth to be held of the king. Originally the whole tract of Bowland 
was comprehended within the parish of Whalley, but the forest was inc luded in the demesnes of Clitheroe Castle, 
and subject to the court of Woodmote alone. From the Lacies the privilege of free chase descended to the earls 
of Lancaster, and was confirmed by Edward I. to Edmund Crouchback, the king’s brother, whose son and sue- 
cessor, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, in 7 Edward IT. (1313-1 4), complains “ that several malefactors and disturbers 
of the peace, by force and arms have entered his free chases in Penhull, Treuden, Acrington, Rossindale, Hod- 
desden, Romesgreve, and Todinton, and his parks in Penhull and Todinton, in the county of Lancaster, and 
his free chases of Boweland and Marchedan, &e., without his leave, and have chased, taken, and carried 
away his wild animals, besides perpetrating other great enormities therein.” That Bowland was in the time 
of Edward III. considered as partly in Lancashire and partly in Yorkshire, is expressly mentioned in the 
petition from the commonalty of Bouland against Sir Adam de Cliderhou and his 300 armed retainers, who 
came from day to day to kill and carry away the venison of the king, and maim the foresters there, to the 
great terror of the people.’ The lordship of Leagram, long the possession of the Sherburnes, is now held by 
John Weld, of Leagram Hall, esq., a descendant of that ancient house, but no manorial rights are exercised 
here. Fair Oak House is a plain neat building, the residence of Mrs. Parker, whose late husband’s ancestors 
were the owners of this mansion and estate. There is no church or chapel in the Lancashire part of the 
forest of Bowland, but the township forms a part of the chapelry of Whitewell, the remainder of which chapelry 
is in Yorkshire, although in the parish of Whalley. The chapel stands on the Yorkshire bank of the Hodder, 
at a little distance from the keeper’s lodge of Bowland, and is a plain commodious fabric. It was originally 
built about the time of Henry VII., and is mentioned as existing in 1521. A sketch of it is given in Whit- 
aker’s History of Whalley (p. 236). This chapel was rebuilt in 1818, and a memorable consecration sermon 
preached, in troublous times, by Dr. T. D. Whitaker, from the words “Sound an alarm” (Joel ii. 1). There 
is a good hotel near the chapel, which has been greatly enlarged and improved by Col. Towneley, the present 
owner, and is much frequented in the summer season by tourists, on account of the beautiful scenery and 
being near to the entrance of the “trough of Bowland.” Browsholme is a large house of red stone, with a centre, 
two wings, and a small portico in front, and appears to have been chiefly built in 1604. The late Thomas Lister 
Parker, esq., expended large sums in improving this interesting mansion, and, under the direction of Jeffrey 
Wyatt, produced some handsome modern apartments, without injuring the original appearance of the house. 
The interior is rich in paintings, oak furniture, and curiosities of the olden time. Mr. Parker sold the estate in 
1820 to his cousin, Thomas Parker, esq., who, dying without issue in 1832, devised Browsholme Hall and 
Alkincoats to his nephew, Thomas Goulburn Parker, esq., the present owner.” 

The population here is stationary, or rather retrograde: in 1801, it amounted to 318; in 1811, to 328 
in 1821 to 370; in 1831 to 288; and in 1861 to 234. There are no steam-engines nor any manufactures 
in the district, except a little hand-loom weaving. The township is very mountainous, and the rock chiefly 
light limestone. The district is skirted on the north by the towering black ridge called Inkling Green Fell, 
which stretches towards Parlike Pike and Bleasdale Moors. Many of the hills are tolerably fertile, and on the 
delightful banks of the Hodder they assume a conical bold form, singular in their appearance, and strikingly 
picturesque. 


The parish of Whalley, anciently the peculiar habitation of the wild beasts of the forest, has been ren- 
dered by its mineral productions and the industry of its inhabitants a thriving and well-peopled region, 
abounding in all the necessaries and many of the comforts of life, and though most of the ancient families 
are gone to decay, wealth has increased within the present century to an extent hitherto unexampled. The 
multiplication of schools for the education of the poor cannot fail ultimately to effect a great mental improve- 
ment, the dawn of which may already be hailed in the extinction of those baneful superstitions which ren- 
dered the parish of Whalley, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the favourite seat of witchcraft and 
demonology. 


1 Rot, Pari. vol. ii. p. 390. See also an Account of Browsholme, privately printed by the late 
2 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rev. Canon Ruines, ii. 346-7. TT. L. Parker, esq. 
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BLACKBURN PARISH. 


ies Pies ¥ DJACENT to the parish of Whalley is Blackburn parish, situated in the hundred and deane ry 
SAT s of that name, and in the archdeaconry of Manchester. This parish consists of three valleys 
with the intermediate eminences — namely, the broad woody Ribblesdale, ascending into 
undulations on the N.N.W., which terminate in the heights from Billington to Billinge ; ; the 
valley of the Darwen, advancing from Walton-le-Dale “by the foot of Hoghton Tower and 
: Blackburn, into the hills of Over- Darwen ; and the vale of Blakewater, opening into Oswald- 
twisle seep terminating in the Darwen at Blackburn ; while on the eastern borders of the parish are the 
dales of the Calder and Hyndeburn, merging in the expanse of Ribblesdale. This parish is fourteen miles 
in length from Walton-le-Dale on the western to Billington on the eastern extremity, and ten miles in 
breadth from Salesbury on the north to Over-Darwen on the south, and comprises an area of seventy square 
miles, or 45,269 statute acres. The northern boundary of the parish is accurately defined by the river Ribble, 
flowing through the noble valley which ornaments and enriches Mid- Lancashire ; the Calder, after receiving 
the Hy nde burn from the south-east, washes the north-eastern boundary of the parish till its confluence with 
the Ribble in the hamlet of Langho ; and the Darwen, flowing from the township to which it imparts its 
name at the south-western extremity of the parish, after receiving the mountain stream called Moulden 
Water or Roddlesworth Water, at Pleasington, flows to Walton-le-Dale, where it yields up its tributary 
stream to the Ribble. The Black-burn or brook, sometimes called the Blakewater or Yellow Stream, rising 
in the township of Oswaldtwisle, flows to the Darwen at Witton, past the town of Blackburn, and gives its 
name to the town, the hundred, and the deanery. 
This extensive parish, for its parochial government, forms itself into twenty-three townships, of which 
eight are ancient chapelries :— 


: ; nt : 
TowNsuiP. | eee ect TOWNSHIP. winks yn ee 

Balderstone, C. , : : : LL | 532 || Mellor . : ; : : ‘ 1830 1398 
Billington, C, A ; : ; 2960 1,038 Osbaldeston —. ; : : : 980 238 
Blackburn , : : : : 3610 63,126 || Pleasington  . : ; : s 1600 422 
Clayton-le-Dale ; : , : 950 375 Ramsgreaye . : : 3 , 757 320 
Cuerdale ; : : : : 500 56 Rishton : ; : : : 2760 1198 
Darwen, Lower , 3 i ; 2490 3,301 Salesbury, C. . : ; ; , 1150 33 
Darwen, Over, C. . : : ; 5010 16,492 Samlesbury, C. : , : ‘ 4270 1215 
Dinkley ; ; : ; : 500 120 Tockholes, C. . : : f » I 62050" | 820 
Keeleshill : ; , : : 792 543 Walton-le-Dale, C. . : ; : 4630 | 7383 
Harwood, Great, C. . : : 2510 | 4,070 || Wilpshire : : : : =e 940 | 228 
Harwood, Little. d ‘ : 730 270 Witton : , 5 : | 650 | 3292 
Livesey : ; 5 : - | 1890 3,581 


The population of the entire (old) parish in 1861 was 110,349, and that of the town, township, municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Blackburn (all conterminous), 63,126. The Blackburn Poor-Law Union comprises twenty-four townships—viz. Balder- 
stone, Billington, Blackburn, Clayton-le-Dale, Clayton-le-Moors, Church-Kirk, Dinkley, Over Darwen, Lower Darwen, Eceles- 
hill, Great Harwood, Little Harwood, Livesey, Mellor, Osbaldeston, Oswaldtwisle, Pleasington, Ramsgreave, Rishton, Salesbury, 
Tockholes, Wilpshire, Witton, Yate and Pickup Bank. Area, 43,569 statute acres ; population in 1861, 119,942. 


In Saxon times King Edward the Confessor held Blackburn, as appears from the Domesday Survey 
William the Norman, by right of conquest, claimed this town and hundred, and by his behest it was granted 
to Roger de Poictou, from whom it passed to Roger de Busli and Albert Greslet. In 1160 Henry de Black- 
burne held the church and manor of Blackburn, as they had been held by hereditary succession by three of 
his predecessors, Gamaliel, Gilbert, and John. This clerical lord had two sons, Richard and Adam, between 
whom the property was divided in equal moieties. Roger, the son of Adam, assigned his moiety to John de 
Lacy, earl of Lincoin and constable of Chester, who eranted it to the abbot and monks of Stanlawe, the parent 
of Whalley Abbey, with all their appurtenances Ww ‘ithin and without the parish.’ Till the dissolution of 
religious houses this moiety remained in the abbey of Whalley, but in the year 1537, on the attainder of the 
abbot Paslew, it was vested by the crown in Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, who became the rector of 

1 Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, ceeexxxvi. From the office of the late Court of Augmentations, 
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Blackburn, and the patron of the vicarage. The other moiety descended from Richard to Adam de Black- 
burne, who left two daughters co-heiresses, Agnes, who married David de Hulton, and Beatrice, who married 
William de Hulton. From the son of Agnes, Richard de Hulton, this moiety, which had absorbed the whole 
of the manorial privileges, passed to the Radcliffes of Radcliffe Tower, and from them to the Bartons, first of 
Holme, and afterwards of Smithells, and from them to Henry, first Viscount Fauconberg, whose descendant, 
Thomas Bellasys, in 1721, sold the manor of Blackburn to William Baldwin, Henry Feilden, and William 
Sudell, esqs., for the sum of £8650. The so-entitled “‘ manor” of Blackburn remained in the representatives 
of these three families till the whole became vested, by purchase in Joseph and John Feilden, esqs. On the 
death of John Feilden his share was purchased by his nephew, Joseph Feilden, esq., the present owner. The 
permanent lords of Clitheroe have from time immemorial, probably from the age of Ibert de Laci, claimed an 
acknowledgment from the manor of Blackburn, and their lessees collected the tolls and stallage.t According 
to the Status de Blaghorneshire, the parish church of Blackburn was erected about the year 596, soon after the 
introduction of Christianity into this country. At the time of the Domesday Survey, this church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, had two bovates of land in Blackburn, and two carucates in Whalley, free from all custom. In the 
Valor of Pope Nicholas, the return is made of “the church of Blackburn with chapel, £33: 6:8.” And in the 
Liber Regis, more than two centuries afterwards, under the head Archdeaconry of Chester, Deaconry of Black- 
burn, the entry occurs of “ Blackburn Vicarage, St. Mary, £8:1:8.” The original structure, which had 
wholly disappeared in the interval, was renewed about the reign of Edward JIL, and in the time of Henry 
VILL. the middle aisle and choir were handsomely re-roofed in compartments. A memorial, in the south 
chapel window, of Sir John Talbot, bespoke the benedictions of the pious, in these terms, for Thomas, earl 
of Derby, one of the founders of the ancient chantry :—“ A.D. 1521. Pray for the prosperous estate of 
ye Rt. Hon. Thomas, Erle of Derby, Viscount Kinton, Lord Strange, Lord of Knoken.” In a niche which 
remained till the church was taken down was a magnificent monument erected to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Walmesley, the judge. But the recess was dismantled. the monument itself, which was an exact counterpart 
of that of Anne, duchess of Somerset, in Westminster Abbey, having been demolished by the Parliamentary 
soldiers, A.D. 1642.° The monument was thus inscribed, after some quaint verses :— 

“SIR THOMAS WALMESLEY, Knight, here entoambed, was made judge of the Common Pleas an. xxxt R. Eliz. and 
continued a judge of that Bench y® space of xxv years and above, duryng which time he went all the Cercuits of Eng- 
land, except that of Norfolk & Suffolk. He dyed Noy. 26, 1612, having lived Lxxv yeares complete under v several 
princes: King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. Queene Mary, Queene Elizabeth, and our soueraigne lord King James. 
He left behind hym (who are yet livyng), Anne, his ladye and sole wyfe, and also one only son, Thomas Walmesley, sole 
heir to them both, whom, in his lyfe time, he saw twyce married ; Ist. to Elenor, sister of Henry Lord Danvers, and 
daughter to Sir John Danvers by Elizabeth his wyfe, one of y® daughters and coheirs of y® Lord Latymer ; and 2ndly 
to Mary, sister of Sir Richard Hoghton, knt. and bart., by bothe of whom he saw him have issue, by his first wyfe one 
son & two daughters, Thomas, Elizabeth, and Anne, by his second one son, Charles.”’ 

The chantry of Our Lady in the south aisle of the church was founded by the second earl of Derby in 
1509, Ist Henry VILL (not 1514 as Dr. Whitaker states), for the souls of Thomas, earl of Derby, deceased, 
and his Lady, George Stanley, Lord Strange, the Lady Jane, and their children, their posterity, and all the 
parishioners. It was endowed with lands for the maintenance of a priest, who should sing and say mass, and 
teach a grammar-school and song-school, if such a one could be had, and if not, for a song-school in the town of 
Blackburn. The chantry was dissolved by Edward VI., and the lands granted for life to Thomas Burgess, then 
chantry priest. It was restored by Queen Mary, and sold in the reign of Elizabeth. It was divided in 1614 
between the Talbots of Salesbury, who had the north part, and the Walmesleys of Dunkenhalgh, to whom 
the south part was appropriated. The Rushtons of Dunkenhalgh, descendants of the feudal rectors of Black- 
burn, are supposed to have had some beneficial interest in this portion of the church before the foundation of 
this chantry. In the N.E. aisle of the church was a chantry, founded by the Osbaldestons of Osbaldeston, 
and their burial-place. Elena, wife of Sir Alexander Osbaldeston, directed by will (1560) that three stones 
with inscriptions in brass should be laid in her family chapel, within Blackburn church, over the remains of 
herself, her husband, and Sir Thomas Tyldesley of Morleys, her brother.’ In this chapel was also an inscrip- 
tion on brass :—‘ Here lyeth the body of Sir Edward Osbaldeston, a charitable, courteous, and valian 
knight, qui obiit, A.p. 1636, wt. 63.” In addition to the monuments, of which there were many, there was 
inscribed on the south side of the old church the following pious doggrel— 

‘* Before thou doe thy worke begine 
Then of God crave pardon for thy sin 
And then thy worke shall prosper soe 
As want shall never breed thee woe 


we 1614 LM. 
George Ryley.” 


The corroding hand of time having reduced the ancient church of Blackburn to a state of dangerous 


1 In 1811, according to the great De Lacy Inquisition, John Hilton * From the memorials of Mr. Money, formerly agent at Dunken- 
held 15 carucate of land in Blackburn freely, of the Lacies, by halgh. 
homage. * Notitia Cestriensis.—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 276-7. 
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dilapidation, it was resolved by a meeting of the parishioners, held on the 6th of August 1818, to rebuild 
the church upon an enlarged scale, out of the parish rates, and to purchase additional burial-ground. For this 
purpose an act of parliament was obtained, and a stately edifice arose on the site of the ancient Free Grammar 
School, at a cost of £26,000, which was completed in 1826, and consecrated by the bishop of Chester on the 
13th of October in that year." The architecture of the new church, which reflects much honour on the skill 
of Mr. John Palmer of Manchester, is in the style of the 14th century, and the edifice is accurately de- 
scribed * as consisting of a nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and a tower. The exterior exhibits six 
windows in each aisle, divided by mullions and transoms, with heads of flowing tracery in two alternate 
patterns, one of which is copied from Roslyn Chapel. The clerestory contains on each side twelve windows, 
disposed in couples, each window having two lights, surmounted by a trefoil head. The east end is plain, 
and exhibits the vaults, which are fourteen feet high. The chancel window is very rich and handsome ; 
above it is a small circular window of elegant tracery, and beneath appear the arms of the impropriator, 
Joseph Feilden, esq. The tower is square, and consists of three storeys; but the main feature in this 
appendage to the church is the recessed arch, which occupies the whole of the lower storey on its west front, 
and encloses, besides the principal entrance, a window of very light and elegant tracery. On the corbels and 
other parts of this front appear the royal arms in duplicate, with those of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishop of the diocese. The arms of the two vicars in whose time the building was erected are on the 
porches. In the interior the nave is separated from the aisles by six arches on each side, resting on pillars 
composed of a central cylinder, surrounded by four semi-cylindrical shafts, with plainly-moulded capitals. 
The chancel is composed of one spacious receding arch, or rather of nine arches, resting on lofty cylindrical 
columns, in close contact with each other, and contracting their space as they approach the east, where the 
view is terminated by a large and handsome window rising above the altar-screen. The aisles are occupied 
by galleries, so supported as to leave the columns of the nave unencumbered. The singing gallery is very 
lofty, and projects considerably into the nave. It is of semi-octagonal form, and rests on pointed arches 
supported by clustered pillars and buttresses. 


VICARS OF BLACKBURN FROM 1160 to 1868.° 


| 
Date of Institution. Names of Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancies. | 
1160 Henry de Blackburne. 
1289 William de Lenches : toger de Meuland. 
June 16, 1317 | Sir Adam de Wallbonk ' - ee Death of William de Lench. 
1360 Adam or John de Gristhwaite. 
Oct. 15, 1362 John de Lynddelay. 
1369 William de Wetherley. 
1419 Geoffrey Banister. 
1480 Sir Robert Salley. 
Dee. 15, 1489 Henry Salley, a monk . : : : ‘ : Death of Robert Salley. 
Oct. 24, 1555 James Hargreaves. : ; Philip and Mary. : | 
June 18, 1563 John Hylton ; . : Archbishop of Canterbury ae Deprivation of James Hargreaves. | 
Noy. 10, 1580 Edward Walsh. : 5 Warren, Archdeacon Resignation of John rieleoue 
Feb. 23, 1606 John Morres : : : Archbishop of Canterbury s 7 i 
June 20, 1628 Adam Bolton : : : George, archbishop of Canterbury. Death of last incumbent. 
Leonard Clayton. 
Dec. 5, 1677 Francis Price ; : ; Gilbert, archbishop of Canterbury Death of Leonard Clayton, | 
April 30, 1706 John Holme : : ; Thomas, archbishop of Ce unterbury Death of Francis Price. | 
Aug. 25, 1738 John Potter : : j Ditto Death of John Holme. 
Aug, 16, 1742 John Woollen 5 , , Ditto Cess. of John Potter. 
Aug. 7, 1772 John White ; : ; Archbishop of Canterbury ‘ 
Nov. 27, 1780 Thomas Starkie  . i : Ditto Death of John White. 
May 12, 1813 Thomas Starkie . ; Charles, archbishop of Canterbury Cess. of Thomas Starkie. 
Nov. 7, 1818 Thomas Dunham W hitaker : Ditto Death of Thomas Starkie. 
Feb. 16, 1822 John William Whittaker : Ditto Death of Thomas D. Whitaker. 
Aug. 9, 1854 John Rushton : : : Bishop of Manchester . : : Death of J. W. Whittaker. 
April 2, 1868 Edward Birch ; : : Ditto | Death of John Rushton. 


The following relies of the old church are preserved in the present structure :—In the north vestry are 
placed several monumental tablets. In the south vestry, the arms of Walmesley impaling Shuttleworth of 
Hacking, with other remains of the monument of Judge Walmesley formerly in the Dunkenhalgh chapel. 
In the window of the same vestry, and in the w indow of the clerestory are several scriptural subjects in 
stained glass.‘ The stalls, at present occupied by the church-wardens and sidesmen, were also part of the 


1qn 1824-5 the old vicarage house was taken down, and ° Extracted principally from Ecclesiastical Registers in the 
another residence for the vicar substituted for it in King Street. Bishop’s Court, Chester. 
2 Statement of Fucts relating to the Taking down and Rebuilding * Personal examination enables me to record the subjects of these 


of the Parish Church of Blackburn, pp. 23-26. exquisite little medallions ;—portraits of James the Lesa, Peter, Paul, 
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furniture of the ancient church. The new church contains 2200 sittings, of which 900 are free. On the 
whole it may be observed of the architecture of this edifice, that in boldness and symmetry of design, in 
correctness and gracefulness of ornament, and in general propriety of arrangement, it is surpassed by few 
modern ecclesiastical structures. The fine groined roof and the elegant tower of this church were materially 
injured by a fire, which accidentally broke out in consequence of the overheating of a stove, on the morning 
of the 16th of January 1831; but the building was completely restored by Mr. Rickman, the architect, at a 
cost of £2500, which was defrayed by voluntary contribution. The patronage of the living, formerly in the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who enjoyed the presentation to this living, as well as the produce of the rectorial 
. a . p * . : Pe! te = a q “ 1 

tithes, from the time of the Reformation, is now vested in the bishop of Manchester. 

Haudley Hall was the mansion of the rectory in the reign of Henry VIII., and in 3 Edward VI. (1549) was in lease to Sir 
Thomas Talbot, who prosecuted Alice Livesey and others in the Duchy Court of Lancaster, for setting fire to the parsonage-barn 
and to the mansion-house called Hawdley (Ca/. Plead.) Sir Thomas Talbot of Hawdley, in his will of 27th September 1557, 
names his lease of the parsonage of Blackburn, which he bought of John Comberford and Robert Bellet, gents., and which was then 
valued at £300. In 1616 and 1647, the house is described as being built of stone, timber, and brick, half-a-mile from Blackburn, 
and having certain lands called Hadley demesne, being 143 acres 0 roods 10 poles. It is now called Audley, and is a farm-house.? 


The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, begin A.D. 1600, and exhibit the following results :—- 


A.D. Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. A.D. Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. 
1600 : : — 43 i 1784 ; . 442 226 298 
1601 4 a — 90 — 1831 ; A 633 480 599 
1783 . " 366 168 240 1832 : f 706 519 625 


The sexton of the parish church and of the Episcopal ground at the cemetery, prepares annually a tabular statement of the 
baptisms, marriages, and burials in the district. The tables for the year 1867 give the following results :-— 


Baptisms in the Episcopal churches in the Borough—Parish church, 888 ; other churches, 949 ; total, 1837. 


Marriages in Blackburn— Burials in Blackburn— 

Church of England : F : 408 Church of England part of Cemetery — . 1051 

Nonconformist chapels . ; : 115 Nonconformist as a ‘ 330 

toman Catholic chapels ; 7 154 Roman Catholic Pes Ap , 326 
At the Registrar’s office : 3 197 

1707 

Total : 874 In private vanlts in churches —. : 8 

Total burials in Blackburn. 1715 


The births and deaths registered as occurring in the township of Blackburn in the year 1867, by the Registrar of births and 
deaths for the district, are as follows :—-Births, 2914; deaths, 1867. 


There were in 1834 15 Episcopal places of public worship within the parish of Blackburn, exclusive of 
the parish church, 3 Roman Catholic chapels, and 21 Dissenting meeting-houses. There are now (1867) 
78 places of public worship in the parish, of which 28 are Episcopalian, 20 Methodist, 12 Congregational, 
4 Baptist, 10 Catholic, and 4 belonging to minor sects. In the borough of Blackburn there are at preseut 27 
places of worship, 8 of which are Episcopalian, 4 Congregational, 2 United Presbyterian, 2 Baptist, 5 
Methodist, 3 Catholic, 1 Society of Friends, 1 Swedenborgian, and 1 Unitarian. 


The dates and cost of erection of the principal churches and chapels within the borough of Blackburn are as follows :—St. 
John’s, in Ainsworth Street, erected at a cost of £8000, of which above one-half was contributed by Henry Sudell, esq., conse- 
crated July 31, 1789, of which the vicar is the patron; St. Paul’s, Little Peel, Blakey Moor, built in 1792, and served by a 
pastor of Lady Huntingdon’s community; St. Peter’s, near King Street, a superb edifice, erected in 1819-20, partly by parliamen- 
tary grant and partly by subscription, at a cost of £13,000 ; patrons of the living, the trustees for sixty years, at the expiration of 
which time the patronage devolves on the vicar of the parish: Holy Trinity, Mount Pleasant, a very fine Gothic edifice, on a 
commanding site, commenced in 1837 and opened in 1846, was erected at an expenditure of £6000, raised by subscription ; the 
tower was added in 1855; value of the living, in the gift of the viear of the parish, £217 per annum, with residence ; St. Michael’s, 
Daisy Field ; the temporary building was formerly a Methodist chapel, purchased by the vicar and consecrated in 1844; a new 
Gothie church for this district is now in process of erection at Brookhouse ; value of the living £217 per annum, in the gift of the 
viear. Christ's Church, Grimshaw Park, a handsome church in the geometric style of English architecture, was commenced in 
1857, and consecrated September 2, 1859. The cost of the church and schools was about £8000, towards which the late Robert 
Hopwood, esq., very largely contributed, in addition to providing an endowment ; value of the living, £220 perannum. St. 
Thomas’, Bottom Gate, erected 1866, is open for worship, but the design of the building is as yet only partially completed. St. 
Luke’s District.—In the absence of a church in this recently-formed district, public worship is conducted in the school, Duckworth 
Street. 

The three Catholic chapels are—St. Alban’s, Larkhill, a brick building with Tonic portico, commenced in 1824 and opened in 
1826; St. Anne’s, France Street, an externally plain Gothic structure, without spire, built in 1850, which, with the adjacent 
schools, has cost about £6000 ; and St. Mary’s, Noya Scotia, a pretty Gothic church on an elevated site, erected in 1865 at a cost 
of about £4000. 

The Congregationalists have four places of worship : the oldest is Chapel Street Chapel, built in 1777 ; James Street Chapel, a 
large brick building with stone portico, was opened in 1842. Park Road Congregational Church was erected in 1857 at a cost of 
more than £4000. It is a beautiful specimen of Decorated Gothie ; the large schools adjoining were built by the Messrs. Pilkington, 
costing £6000, Montague Street Chapel, a brick building, was built in 1864, 


Thaddeus, Simon, Matthew, and Andrew, all from the east window of — scribed, in the true spirit of Christian benevolence, “ God knows 
the old Osbaldeston chapel, with two still more ancient fragments, who gave this,” without any name or other indication of the 
the virgin and child and the head of a tonsured monk.—B. H. donor, 

"On a massive piece of plate belonging to this chureh is in- 2 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 278. 
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The United Presbyterian Church, Mount Street, was originally erected by the Independents, but was afterwards secured by 
the Presbyterians, and greatly enlarged and beautified. The congregation worshipping here have just erected in Preston New Road 
a splendid Gothie church, with lofty tower and spire, at an expenditure of £7000, to which the Mount Street congregation will be 
mainly if not entirely transferred. = 

The Wesleyans have a capacious chapel in Clayton Street, erected in 1816, and also a reeently-built preaching-room at Bottom- 
gate. The United Methodist Free Chnrch has two chapels in Paradise Street and Barton Street ; and a new mission has been 
started in Nova Scotia, in a temporary building. The Primitive Methodist Chapel is in Montague Street, and was built in 1837 : 
this body also has a preaching-room and Sunday school in Audley. : 

The Daptists have two chapels: that of the General Baptists is in Montague Street, and was built in 1840; the Particular 
Baptists worship in a chapel at Islingten, founded in 1764. 

The Friends’ Meeting-house, off King Street, was built in 1818. The New Jerusalem Church is in Brookhouse Fields. The 
Unitarian Chapel in Back Lane was opened in 1863. 

Most of the places of worship in the town have attached to them large Sunday and day schools, for the accommodation 
of which central and branch school-buildings have been erected. ; 

The Sunday schools within the parish and town are exceedingly numerous and well attended. In 1834 the total number of 
children receiving instruction in the Sunday schools of the town was estimated at 2476, of whom 1100 were in the Church of 
England schools, 500 in the Methodist, 600 in the Independent, 120 in the United Presbyterian, 100 in the Catholic, and 56 in 
the Unitarian schools. There are now (1867) estimated to be no fewer than 17,000 Sunday scholars in attendance in the town and 
suburbs of Blackburn, of whom 7500 are in connection with the Church of England schools ; Dissenting Schools associated in the 
** Blackburn Sunday School Union” (viz. Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Free Methodists, and Primitive Methodists) 
6500; Wesleyans, 700 ; Catholics, 1300; and Nonconformist schools not connected with the ‘‘ Union,” 1000. 

The town of Blackburn is reasonably well supplied with day-schools. The latest returns of the number of children in attend- 
ance at school in the borough, are some statistics prepared for Government by Mr. Henderson, the sub-inspector of factories for the 
Blackburn district, in January 1868, from the manuscript draft of which the appended abstract has been copied :-— 


’ 


No. of : x 
ie oe eet Half- Day- Certifi- | Non-Cer- 
ee Description. Timers. |Scholars, | Infants. | Total. cated, tificated, 
14 National : : : ; a 2620 1550 1689 5759 5220 539 
7 Dissenting. : : : . 836 604 379 1819 564 1225 
3 Roman Cathohe — . , : : 511 765 668 1944 1623 321 
| 3 Private Schools : j A ; 60 65 ee 125 ae, 125 
Qi. Totals ' ; 4027 2884 2736 9647 7407 2240 


The number of pupils in private middle-class schools is not exactly known ; but an approximate estimate is, that the boys’ 
schools of this description, including the Grammar School, contain about 550 pupils, and the ladies’ schools a like number. 
Adding these 1100 scholars to the 9647 above enumerated, the total number of children under tuition in the borough would be 
10,747, equivalent to nearly 1 in 7 of the population, That is about the declared average for the whole of England and Wales. 

The Congregationalists and other Dissenters have, until very recently, declined to connect their schools with the Education 
Board, or to receive the capitation grant. The result has been, that in Blackburn, as elsewhere, the mass of the children attend the 
National Schools, where the inspection and assistance of Government have rendered the system of teaching more efficient than in the 
voluntary schools. The Congregationalists have-at length abandoned their objections to Government aid and inspection, and 
several schools have been opened, provided with certificated teachers, during the last few months (1868). 


CHARITIES OF BLACKBURN. 


The public charities in this parish, as exhibited in the fifteenth report of the Parliamentary Commission- 
ers, made in 1819, are enumerated in the following summary :— 


PARISH OF BLACKBURN. 


Annual Proceeds. 


1566. Free Grammar School, founded Sth August, 9 Eliz., and endowed with lands, ete., producing less than ee 2 Oe Olen 
* Poor’s Stock ;” under this name asum of £50 has long existed for the benefit of industrious poor persons not 
receiving relief. 2 0 0 


Duckworth’s Charity ; the interest of 40s. left by Widow Duckworth, to be laid out in bread for communicants 0 2 6 
Wollin’s Charity. The interest of £10, given by the Rey. John Wollin, to be laid out in books. 


TOWNSHIP OF BLACKBURN. 


1763. Girls’ Charity School, founded by William Leyland, with £200 in trust, to be laid out at interest ; and further 
endowed with subscriptions amounting to £262: 10s. in that year, and with £800 in donations from 1764 
to 1811. The funds in 1825 amounted to £2416 : 13:7, at 4 per cent interest. 
1694. Poor's Lands, comprising the Charities of Yates, Sudell, and others :— 
The Poor’s Lands consist of a copyhold estate in Yate Bank, called Lang House, let at the rate of £36 per 
annum, a farm in Mellor, called Southworth Green Farm, let at the yearly rent of £28 : Pe a 64, 107 10 
Livesay’s Charity. £100 in trust left by Sarah Livesay; the interest to be employed in binding poor children 
apprentice born in the town of Blackburn and townships of Livesey and Pleasington. 


TOWNSHIP OF BALDERSTONE. 


1686, Charities of Ratcliff and others. About 100 years before 1786, Margaret Ratcliff gave land producing £2 : 12s. 
,. per annum for poor householders. Besides this legacy, there are two cottages with gardens, producing 
together a rent of —. ‘ ; ; ; : 


’ P 5 : ; 14 4 0 
1716. Waterhouse’s Charity. A rent-charge by Michael Waterhouse . i : : : : ; 0 10 


0 
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TOWNSHIP OF BILLINGTON. 
Anunnal Proceeds. 
1671. Poor’s Land. With donations from 1671 to 1779, amounting to £122, has been purchased an estate, con- 
sisting of a house and barn, with 9 acres of land, at Dinkley Moor Gate, Pees an annual rent, for 
poor impotent persons, of — . : . . £24 0 0 
1743. School for six poor children, endowed with rents, tithes, and 1 stock, produci ing a annu ally ; . 14 2 10 


CHAPELRY OF OvER DARWEN. 
1794. Smalley’s Charity. Linen cloth to the poor : : : : ‘ : : : ; tae 


TOWNSHIP OF GREAT HARWOOD. 


1691. Poor’s Land, consists of Dole House estate, Moor Fields estate, and donations, producing in rent and interest, 
paid to the school, the poor, and the church ; : . : ‘ : ; ; 239 10086 


TOWNSHIP OF LIVESEY. 


1730. Charities of Blore and others. Geo. Blore directed that £33 should lie till it became £40, and then the interest 
to go to the poor of Livesey, and the interest of another £40 to the poor of Livesey and Tockholes ; 
increased by £38 in other donations ; but £50 of this charity are lost. 

Livesay’s Charity. See Blackburn. 


TOWNSHIP OF PLEASINGTON. 


Pleasington School. Foundation unknown. The schoolmaster educates about 40 free children, and is 
supported by rents, and £6 from the overseers ; in all : ; : : : ; . 19 0 A 
Livesay’s Charity. See Blackburn. 


TOWNSHIP OF RISHTON. 


1776. Darwin’s Charity. £120 to be laid out at interest, to be distributed in bread, one moiety at Church Kirk and 
the other at Rishton. 


TOWNSHIP OF SAMLESBURY. 


Samlesbury School. The master teaches 6 poor children, and occupies rent-free a dwelling-house and land of 

£8 yearly value, and has £8 from the overseers F 167 0oa0 
1715. Langdale’s Charity. Dorothy Langdale left £200 for the support of the poor and aged, | or for binding out poor 

apprentices. This legacy, inc reased by accumulation of interest to £214 : 13s. , was laid out in a house, 

cottage, gardens, and "land, producing £25 per annum in rent, which for many years has been applied in 

aid of the poor’s rates, instead of having been disposed of to charitable purposes — . ‘ 25 0 0 
1613. Richard Houghton’s Charity. The rent of 5 acres of land to be divided among 3 townships, for their poor— 

viz. to Preston £2: 10s., to Alston £5, a to Samlesbury £2 : 10s. 


TOWNSHIP OF TOCKHOLES. 


Blore’s Charity. Geo. Blore, as already stated, left £40 to the pocr of Livesey and Tockholes, of which £16 
was the proportion to Tockholes, before the sum of £4 : 1s. was lost by insufficient security. 


TOWNSHIP OF WALTON-LE-DALE. 


School. Bishop Gastrel, in his Notitia of the Diocese of Chester, gives the following account of the school :— 
* Walton-le-Dale. — The school here (which is free only to the ae of the tow n) was built by the 
inhabitants, upon ground given by Sir Richard Houghton, an. 1672 (the children being taught in the 
church before). T he endowment consists of interest of money—viz. ‘£100 given by Mr. Peter Burscough, 
an. 1624; £100 by Mr. Andrew Dandy, citizen of London ; £20 by Thomas Hesketh, of Walton ; and £30 
raised out of interest of Mr. Burscough’s £100 during the vacancy of the school in the rebellion against 
Charles I. There was also given to it by Mr. Crook of Abram the tenth part of his estate in Alston and 
Whittingham, leased now for the clear rent of £11 : 10s., the rent being given to pious uses by will, dated 
1688.” The sc shoolmaster, who is appointed by the inhabitants, and is to take all the children in the 
town who apply (paying 4d. each per week), receives an annual stipend of (including £2 from Crook’s 


charity) : : : : : : : : : 3 : : 16) die 
735. Shuttling-field’s estate ; consists of a farm-house, outbuildings, and 24 acres of land, left in trust by W illiam 
Gradell, for the poor of Walton and Brindle, producing annnally : 3 50 0 0 


1688. Crook’s € ‘harity. Thomas Crook devised his estate at Alston in trust, that out of the rents certain sums 
should be annually paid—among the rest, to the preaching minister of Low Church £2, to the poor of 
Walton-le-Dale £2, and to the schoolmaster of Walton-le-Dale £2 ; : ; ; , 6 10 


The Free Grammar School of Blackburn was founded and endowed by Queen Elizabeth, A.p. 1567, on 
the humble petition “as well of the inhabitants of the village and parish of Blackburn, as of other persons 
resident in the neighbourhood,” to be called “The Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth,” “ for the 
Education, Management, and Instruction of Children & Youths in Grammar, to be & remain for ever: and 
to consist of one Master or Pedagogue, & one Subpedagogue, or Usher.” And her Majesty was pleased to 
ordain that there should be for ever in the village and parish of Blackburn, “ fifty men of the more discreet 
and honest of the inhabitants or freeholders,” to be governors of the possessions belonging to the school. 
The governors to be a body corporate, with perpetual succession ; to be empowered to appoint the master 
and usher. The endowment consists chiefly of land situated in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, and of fee- 
farms and duchy-rents ; and it has been augmented by various pecuniary benefactions from the governors. The 


i 
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school was to be * free to all the world,” except a small donation by each boy to the master at Shrovetide yearly. 
Only the classical education, however, is gratuitous ; for the English and general education a fee of six 
guineas per annum is now charged. The number of boys in the school in 1834 was 25; it is at present 
about 100, and there are two masters and two assistants. The school has never before been in so efticient 
and prosperous a condition as it is now (1868). The children are admitted at any age ; and many remain 
in the school till their education is completed. The school-house originally stood in the yard of the ancient 
parish church, but it was taken down in the year 1819 to make way for the new parish church, and rebuilt 
near to St. Peter's Church. The present erection is a neat stone building, in the Elizabethan style. Robert 
Bolton, an eminent Puritan divine, and one of the most accomplished scholars of his age, was educated at 
this school, along with Mr. Anderton, a Catholic, who afterwards removed to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and for his eloquence was called “The Golden-mouth Anderton.” In addition to the Free School, there is 
here a Charity School, in Thunder-alley, founded in 1764, by Mr. William Leyland, wherein about 90 girls 
are instructed in reading, sewing, and knitting. 

A collegiate institution, called the “Independent Academy,’ was established here in 1816 by the 
Congregational Dissenters of Lancashire, for the education of young men for the ministry. The Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher was the first theological tutor, and he was succeeded, in 1825, on his removal to Stepney, near 
London, by the Rev. Dr. Payne. In 1839 the committee of the college resolved “that the Academy be 
removed to Manchester,” and the sum of £15,000 having been subscribed for the erection of a suitable building, 
the “ Lancashire Independent College ” at Whalley Range, near Manchester, was built, and the professors and 
students transferred from the Blackburn academy thereto, forming the nucleus of that large and flourishing 
institution. 

Situated, as the town and hundred of Blackburn are, in a central part of the county, they became greatly 
exposed to the horrors of the civil wars which raged with so much fury in the middle of the 17th century. 
Towards the end of the year 1642, and in the early part of 1643, the hundred of Blackburn, like that of 
Salford, was the scene of many military operations. On Christmas eve, 1642, James, earl of Derby, at the head 
of five thousand men, marched from Wigan with three pieces of cannon in his train, and made a vigorous attack 
upon Blackburn. The town being garrisoned by four hundred militia, and a number of club-men, aided by 
the inhabitants, made a gallant defence. On discharging their ordnance, which the Cavaliers placed in front 
of the town, they exclaimed, “ Take heed, ye Roundheads!”’ Their fire, however, produced little effect upon 
the garrison, and at mid-day it was proclaimed that if the town would surrender to the earl of Derby, his 
lordship would mediate with the king for their pardon. This language they could not understand : they 
“sought no pardon for themselves from the king and parliament ;” on which the battle was renewed and 
continued till sunset, but with so little effect, that the earl’s forces availed themselves of the cover of mght 
to make a precipitate retreat, without effecting the object of their operations. In March 1643, the earl, at 
the head of two thousand men, after having recovered Preston, marched to Blackburn, and made himself 
master of that place. In order to extend his conquest, he marched into the parish of Whalley, but here he 
was met by so determined a resistance, that his forces were obliged to retreat to the Ribble, and to ford that 
river at Samlesbury up to the chin in water, in which way the hundred was cleared of the loyalist forces. 
In July of the same year, Prince Rupert, after having prosecuted the siege of Liverpool to a successful issue, 
paid a visit to his fair and gallant relation, the countess of Derby, at Lathom House, from which he marched 
at the head of twenty thousand men through Blackburn to York, near which city the sun of his military 
renown set upon Marston Moor. To alleviate the general sufferings in this division of the county, an 
ordinance was passed by parliament, that the officers and soldiers, under Colonel Alexander Rigby and 
Colonel Richard Shuttleworth, who had lost their limbs, should be pensioned out of the sequestered estates 
of the papists and delinquents within the hundreds of Blackburn, Leyland, and Amounderness, and that such 
women and children, whose husbands and fathers had been slain in the war, should partake of this provision. 
On the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660, an act was passed for giving the lords-heutenant and the deputy- 
lieutenants the disposal of the forces in their respective counties ; and on the authority of this act, meetings 
of the lieutenancy of Lancashire, with Charles, earl of Derby, at their head, took place, from the minutes of 
which it appears, that by a notice from the duke of York (afterwards James I.) diligent inquiry was made 
after the disaffected people in the county of Lancaster. On the 14th of August 1665, the houses of suspected 
persons were searched for arms, amongst whom were, Thomas Jolly of High Hill Park, Thomas Sumers of 
Pendleton, Robert Whitacre of Healey, near Burnley, John Birley of Oswaldtwisle, esqrs., and John 
Waddington of Altham—ali in the hundred of Blackburn. Amongst others of the proscribed were—Mr. 
Tildesley, late of Dean Church ; Mr. Heywood, late of Ormskirk ; Mr. Naylor of Hindley ; Mr. Ditchfield 
of Warrington ; Mr. Gregg, living near Windle in Rainford ; Mr. Crompton ; and Mr. Bradshaw of Hindley; 
represented as “ Non-conforming Ministers, and such as frequently held conventicles, giving the people 
opportunities of meeting to hatch mischief.” 

The town of Blackburn is sheltered by a ridge of hills, stretching from the north-east to the north-west, 


1 Valley of Achor. 
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and terminated by Billinge Hill. Dr. Whitaker describes it as situated “in a barren, naked, and sandy flat ;” 
but trade and manufactures have converted this barren region into a productive soil. The rivulet from which 
it takes its name divides it into two unequal parts. The streets in the older portions of the town are 
irregularly built, partly owing to the intermixture of glebe-lands ; but recently these lands have all become 
available for building purposes, and, under the direction of the Improvement Commissioners, and their 
successors the municipal authorities, many of the narrower thoroughfares have been widened and levelled, 
and the old tenements pulled down and replaced by handsome and regular piles of building. Hundreds of 
crowded dwellings in the centre of the town have been demolished, and their sites devoted to the formation 
of an extensive market-area, now entirely surrounded by shops and publie edifices, in the midst of which 
stand the Market House and the Town Hall. The rapid growth of the population has caused the numerous 
and considerable vacant spaces which formerly existed, and gave the place a straggling appearance, to be 
covered over with workshops, mills, and tenements, planned without much regard save to convenience. The 
most attractive and fashionable portion of the borough is the neighbourhood of the Corporation Park and 
Preston New Road, on the north-western approach to the town, where many well-appointed mansions and 
villas have within the last few years been erected for the more opulent manufacturers and tradesmen. This 
township, seated at the junction of the Darwen and Blakewater valleys, stretches across a narrow plain, 
bounded by hills to the north, the south-east, and south-west. The eminences around are naked, and the 
place in winter season has a dreary aspect. Its eastern vicinity is occupied by the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal. Southward and south-west, the banks of the Darwen display fertility and beauty, and every spot in 
the immediate vicinity of the town is in a state of cultivation. A dreadful storm occurred here in 1592, 
attended with loss of life from floods. 


Pustic Works.—The GAsworks in Darwen Street, erected in 1819, are the property of shareholders. The works of the 
company have subsequently heen greatly extended, and a gasometer of very large dimensions is now being erected at the No. 2 
Works, near Wensley Fold. Warrrworks.—-The town was formerly very inadequately supplied with water from two small 
reservoirs in Pemberton Clough, That estate is now transformed inte the Corporation Park, and the lodgs have been improved 
into artificial lakes. The Blackburn Waterworks Company obtained its Act in 1845, and in 1848 began to supply the town. The 
reservoirs first constructed will hold about 100,000,000 gallons of water ; but with the rapid growth of the population, a much 
larger supply was needed, and at several periods the company has extended its watershed, enlarged its reservoirs, and constructed 
new ones. About two years ago a very large new reservoir was constructed at Fish Moor, in Lower Darwen township, capable of 
holding 360,000,000 gallons of water. A new Act, obtained in 1861, gave the company additional borrowing powers, to the extent 
of £25,000, and authority to issue new shares to the amount of £90,000. The total authorised capital of the company is now 
(1867) £169,285. The Corporation of Blackburn has several times opened negotiations for the purchase of these works, but so far 
unsuccessfully. 

The rainfall is registered by the officers of the company at Pickup Bank (near the summit of the watershed), at the Guide 
reservoirs, and at the company’s offices, Clayton Street (near the centre of the borough), with the subjoined annual result for the 
last four years :— 

At Pickup Bank, At Guide. At the Offices. 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 

1864 , : ; 34°1 34°0 34°43 
1865 ‘ 7 : 35.6 33°1 32°68 
1866 , : : 54:1 53°6 48°98 
1867 ; : . 39° 37°5 37°72 
Average of four years . 40°52 39°28 38°45 


Mr. J. Shackleton of Audley, Blackburn, keeps a private register of the rainfall, which gives the following result for the year 
1867. Height of rain-gauge above sea-level, 450 feet ; diameter of funnel, 5 inches ; total depth of rainfall in the year, 45°66 
inches ; days on which 01 or more fell, 182 ; greatest fall in 24 hou:s, 1°69 inches, on July 17th. 

The manufactures of Blackburn appear to have arisen in the time of the Commonwealth, about 1650. 
The first fabrics for which this place was distinguished were called Blackburn Checks, a species of cloth 
consisting of a linen warp and cotton woof, one or both of which being dyed in the thread, gave to the piece 
when woven a striped or checked appearance. This article was afterwards superseded by the Blackburn 
greys, So called from the colour, neither the warp nor the weft having been dyed—also a mixture of linen 
and cotton, generally sent, when manufactured, to London to be printed. The great era of improvements in 
the cotton business, which opened about the year 1765, led the manufacturers of this district to turn their 
attention to the making of calicoes, which from that time has enormously increased. The invention of the 
spinning-jenny by James Hargreaves, a carpenter, of Blackburn, in 1767—doing away the disadvantages 
under which the cotton-weavers laboured owing to the want of yarn, when it was to be produced by the 
distaff and the spindle—gave a great impetus to this increase. 


_ The history of the cotton trade here since that time has been one of surprising expansion, but of great vicissitude. Periodical 
crises of fearful severity have temporarily prostrated this great industry, involving employers and workpeople in common ruin, 
and taxing the utmost capabilities of the community to struggle through them. In 1826 the introduction of power-looms into the 
parish gave rise to intense popular irritation, which resulted in the wholesale destruction of the new machinery, and other deeds of 
violence, necessitating military intervention. A sum of nearly £12,000 was at that time paid by the county treasurer as compen- 
sation for destruction to mill property in Blackburn hundred. The result of these frenzied excesses was the complete paralysis of 
trade. Thousands of people in the district were only kept alive by charitable dole of soup and bread, and Several well-authenti- 
cated cases of death from actual starvation ave remembered by old residents. The poors’-rates for the year amounted to 7s. 6d. in 
the € upon the assessment. A number of the able-bodied male paupers were employed in cutting a road through the rock along 
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the heights of Revidge, and a commemorative inscription cut ina stone fixed in the wall now marks the spot. The winter of 
1841-2 was also a period of great commercial depression in Blackburn, and a subscription-list was opened for the relief of the 
destitute. Again, in 1843, the establishment of soup-kitchens became necessary, and 800 quarts of soup per day were dispensed for 
some time. The commercial distress which overspread the whole kingdom in the winter of 1847-8 was keenly experienced in this 
neighbourhood. In November 1847, 5268 persons were in weekly receipt of parochial relief in the township of Blackburn ; and in 
December, 12,000 persons applied for assistance to the Relief Committee. A return published at the time shows that out of 13,246 
persons then engaged at the cotton-mills in the town and vicinity, 3026 were altogether unemployed, and 8200 only in partial 
work, while but 2020 were working full time. With the return of profitable trade the extension of the eotton industry here 
became extremely rapid. From 1850 to 1860 was a period (with the exception of the serious but brief distress caused by the 
money crisis of 1857) of unrivalled growth and prosperity. The increase of house and mill property during this period was 
enormous. From 1851 to 1861 the population of the township of Blackburn inereased from 46,536. to 63,125, an inerease of 
nearly 37 per cent in the decade. The suburban districts of Witton and Livesey shared in this great extension. From 1861 to 
the present time (December 1867), the progress of the parish and town has not been proportionately great, having been to some 
extent arrested by the cotton famine ; but the population of the borough of Blackburn is now estimated at 73,500 and of the 
suburbs at 8000. The great cotton famine of 1862-65 was felt here in its utmost intensity. At the aeme of the distress, in Decem- 
ber 1862, nearly 35,000 persons, or more than one-half the eutire population of the town, were subsisting wholly upon the relief 
dispensed by the Relief Committee and the parochial authorities. Im 1834 there were about 170,000 spindles at work in the town 
and its immediate vicinity, which yielded an average weight of yarn of about 65,000 Ibs. weekly, chiefly about 40 hanks to the lb. 
The number of spinners and weavers was about 11,000, and the annual value of the goods produced by them was estimated at 
£2,800,000. It is computed that there are now (1867) in the town and immediate neighbourhood of Blackburn 107 cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills, of which 35 were engaged in both spinning and weaving, 18 in spinning only, and 54 in weaving 
only ; and that the total number of spindles in these mills is about 1,600,000, and the power-looms 40,000, The steam-power 
available to drive these machines is nearly 9000 horses. In the rest of the parish there are 87 cotton-spinning and weaving mills, 
estimated to contain 500,000 spindles and 30,000 looms, requiring for their propulsion steam-engines of more than 4000 horse 
power. The consumption of coal by the cotton-mills in the parish is stated to be 360,000 tons annually. The con- 
sumption of cotton by the spinning-mills in the parish is calculated to be 80,000,000 Ibs. per annum, or 200,000 bales 
of 400 Ibs. each. The weaving department of the manufacture being more largely pursued in this district than the spinning, the 
consumption of yarn greatly exceeds the production, and a large quantity is imported from other parts of the county. The weight 
of cotton required for these looms will be not less than 160,000,000 Ibs. per annum, which is equal to 400,000 bales of 400 Tbs. 
each, or nearly one-sixth of the quantity of cotton consumed by the whole kingdom at the present rate of consumption. The 
number of work-people employed in the parish in the cotton industry is about 48,000, of whom 30,000 are employed in or near 
the borough of Blackburn. The value of the cotton fabrics produced by the looms of the district is estimated to exceed 
£9,000,000 per annum. 

The development of the cotton-manufacture has been concurrent with, and mainly dependent upon, the invaluable improve- 
ments which have been successively introduced into its machinery. The capabilities of the spinning-mule and the power-loom have 
been from time to time most materially augmented, The parish of Blackburn, albeit it gave birth to the inventor of the spinning- 
jenny, has been chiefly prolific in mechanicians who have devoted their special attention to the improvement of the power-loom and 
the machinery accessory to the weaving of cotton fabrics, and that is doubtless the main cause of the greater extension of the 
weaving than of the spinning branch of the manufacture in this part of Lancashire. Blackburn parish was one of the chief 
centres of the hand-loom weaving industry for many years prior to the intreduction of the power-loom, and several useful improve- 
ments in the process of dressing cotton warps for the hand-loom were patented by Blackburn men. The power-loom, as has been 
already stated, was not introduced here until the year 1826, and during the forty years which have supervened, essential changes 
have been effected in its structure, and the increase of its powers has been immense. The ingenuity of no small number of able 
local mechanicians has been concentrated upon the perfecting and cheapening of the power-loom, and with so much success as to 
have distanced all competitors. Among the more distinguished local inventors may be named Mr. Kenworthy, Mr. John Railton, 
Mr. James Bullough, and Mr. John Osbaldeston. The three first of these derived substantial personal advantage from their inven- 
tions, but the last, Osbaldeston, was not fortunate, and died at an advanced age in the Blackburn Workhouse in 1862. The Blackburn 
power-loom is at the present time celebrated, and in demand, not merely in the United Kingdom, but in all parts of the world 
where the cotton-manufacture is prosecuted. It is one of the neatest and handiest, and, having regard to its size, utility, and 
elaborateness of construction, perhaps the cheapest machine ever yet produced. The loom-making trade, which combines also 
the manufacture of sizing, winding, and warping machines, is one of the specialties of this district. Steam-engines and boilers also 
are made in the local foundries, to the extent, perhaps, of the requirements of the parish, aud machinery of other kinds is pro- 
duced, but the making of power-looms is by far the most considerable branch of the Blackburn machine-trade, The number of 
mechanics, moulders, and pattern-makers, with apprentices, engaged in the machine-trade in the parish is about 1300, 

Pusiic Burnprxes.—From being notable for the paucity of its public buildings, and for the entire absence of architecturs] 
embellishment, Blackburn is now at length better supplied with public edifices than most towns of similar magnitude. The first 
step in this direction was the construction of a market, to supersede the street-market which had become a serious nuisance. This 
was undertaken by the Improvement Commissioners in 1845. ‘The Market-house was built shortly afterwards, after a design by 
Mr. Terence Flanagan. Its dimensions are—length, 181 feet 6 inches ; breadth, 109 feet 6 inches ; height, 34 feet 6 inches. At 


the western end is a campanile tower, 90 feet high, in the upper storey of which is placed a large illuminated clock. The cost of 


the building was about £8000, but in the laying out of the Market Square, and the purchase of property for its extension, thie 
Commissioners and Corporation have expended altogether some £28,000. The market is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
is considered perhaps the most important market for farm-produce in Mid-Lancashire. It is largely attended by the farmers 
and market-gardeners residing within a radius of twenty miles, and is the chief source of supply for the numerous towns and villages 
of East Laneashire. The market-tolls produce a revenue of £3000 per annum, and their value is rapidly increasing. The 
Town Hall was commenced in 1852, and completed in 1856. The cost of the building, with its internal fittings, has been nearly 


£30,000. It is an imposing edifice in the Italian style of architecture. The western front is 120 feet long, and has an altitude of 


62 feet. The building contains a fine assembly-room, 120 feet by 60 feet, with retiring-rooms ; a handsome council-chamber with 
ante-room, two court-rooms, mayor's parlour, and spacious oflices for the various departments of the Corporation, with a residence 
for the chief-constable. The borough magistrates sit daily in the large court-room, and the county magistrates on every Wednesday 
in the smaller court. The Exchange is an elegant Gothic edifice, situated nearly opposite the ‘lown Hall, at the north-western 
angle of the Market Square. Only a portion of the design of Mr. Brakspere, the architect, has yet (1867) been carried out. The 
wing which has been erected contains, besides capacious cellars and offices, the large Exchange Hall, 140 feet by 53 feet, with a 
magnificent open timber roof, richly embossed and panelled, and supported by fluted iron pillars. The Jnjfirmary is a noble Lalian 
structure, situated on a commanding knoll at Hollin Bank, on the south side of the borough. The cost of the building and its 
internal fittings has been about £25,000. This admirable institution was founded by William Pilkington, esq., during his 
mayoralty in 1856-7. He offered a donation of £2000 to the building fund, and an additional £2000 towards the endowment. 
These gifts were liberally supplemented by the lord of the manor, Joseph Feilden, esq., and most of the neighbouring gentry and 
millowners. ‘The working-people in the town and district also contributed about £1200 to the building fund. The Infirmary has 
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now been in active operation about three years. The Union Workhouse is an extensive group of buildings, standing on the summit 
of a high ridge to the south-east of the town, known as Whinny Heights. It was opened in 1864. The cost of this capacious and 
imposing structure was little short of £30,000. It will accommodate 700 inmates. The Cemetery is situated on the Whalley road, 
about a mile to the north-east of the town. It was completed and constituted the sole place of interment forthe borough in 1857. 
There are three Gothic chapels in the grounds—for the Church of England, the Dissenters, and the Catholies—the cemetery being 
divided into three parts. he affairs of the cemetery are controlled by a burial-board, of which the vicar of Blackburn is at pre- 
sent the chairman. The cost of the land for the cemetery, and the laying out of the same, was about £17,000, borrowed on mort- 
gage of the poor's-rates, of which some £6500 has been repaid, a sinking fund being provided by the overseers of the township for 
that purpose The amount still owing on mortgage is £10,350, The income of the burial-board for the year ending 25th March 
1867, was £3085 :17 :5, of which about £773 was received from burial-fees, grass, and rent of fenced-off land ; and the expenditure 
£2772 :18 : 8, £1765 of which was appropriated to liquidation of the mortgages, and £545 : 12:2 to the payment of interest there- 
on, leaving £462 : 6 : 6 to represent the annual working expenses of the Board. 

The County Court is situated on the east side of the market-place,—a neat and substantial building of red brick, faced with 
stone, opened in 1863. The sittings in this court are weekly, on the Monday, and its jurisdiction extends to all the townships in 
the Blackburn parochial union. The presiding judge is W. A. Hulton, esq., whose cireuit embraces the greater portion of the 
northern division of the county, including the courts of Blackburn, Chorley, Garstang, Haslingden, Kirkham, Lancaster, Poulton- 
le-Fylde, and Preston. The number of plaints entered in the Blackburn County Court in the year 1866 was 4829, for a total 
amount of £13,371, and the number of causes determined was 2516. In 1867 the number of plaints entered had increased to 4467. 


Coal is found in the southern end of the parish, and in several parts much gray-(stone) slate is got. In 
one of the adjoining hills is a mine of alum-stone, which Fuller says was worked in his time, but had long 
been neglected on account of the increasing expense of removing the superincumbent strata. When Sir G. 
Colebrook’s project of monopolising alum took place, he purchased and worked these mines, but since its 
failure they have again fallen into neglect. 

In the year 1770 the population of the municipal and parliamentary borough of Blackburn amounted 
to only 5000 souls, and in 1783 to 8000; in 1801, the total number of inhabitants was 11,980; in 1811, 
15,083 ; in 1821, 21,940; and in 1831, 27,091. In 1861 it was by the census returns 63,126. 

The town of Blackburn is intersected by two lines of railway—the East Lancashire Railway passing east 
and west from Burnley to Preston, and the Bolton and Blackburn line passing north and south from Clitheroe 
to Darwen, Bolton, and Manchester, These two lines were originally constructed by separate com- 
panies (the East Lancashire Railway Company and the Bolton, Blackburn, and Clitheroe Railway Company), 
but they are now both incorporated with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway system. The first railway con- 
structed in the parish was the line from Preston to Blackburn, opened on Whit-Monday 1846 ; the continuation 
of this line to Accrington and Burnley was completed in 1848. In 1848, also, the line from Bolton to 
Blackburn was opened for traffic, and in 1850 the branch to Whalley, Clitheroe, and Chatburn was finished. 
The amalgamation of these two companies with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company took place 
in 1854. A new railway from Blackburn to Chorley and Wigan is now in course of construction, for the 
joint use of the London and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies. It will 
connect with the existing line to Preston near the Cherry Tree station, about two miles from Blackburn, and 
will pass through the village of Withnell, in the township of Wheelton, to Chorley, and thence to Wigan, 
shortening the distance by rail between Blackburn and those towns by many miles. 


‘MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


In 1847, by virtue of a Local Improvement Act, the affairs of the town were placed under the direction of Improvement 
Commissioners, by whom the erection of the Market-honse and the laying out of the Market-square were carried out, and con- 
siderable improvements effected in the lighting, paving, and drainage of the town, as well as by the demolition of many dilapidated 
and overcrowded tenements in the older portions of the town. By a charter of incorporation, dated August 28, 1851, the town 
of Blackburn was constituted a corporate borough, The borough was divided into the six wards of St. Mary, St. John, Trinity, 
Park, St. Peter, and St. Paul; each to return six councillors. The council of the borough to consist of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and thirty-six councillors. The first municipal election took place on the 1st of November 1851. William Hoole, esq., 
chairman of the Improvement Commissioners, was the returning officer. On the 10th of November the council met for the first 
time, and elected twelve aldermen. William Henry Hornby, esq., was elected mayor. The following is a list of the mayors of 
Blackburn from its incorporation to the present time (1867) :— 


William Henry Hornby, esq. 1859-60. James Cunningham, esq. 

Robert Hopwood, esq., junior. 1860-1, Thomas Thwaites, esq. 

1861-2. Robert Hopwood Hutchinson, esq. 
1862-3. James Barlow S. Sturdy, esq. 
William Hoole, esq. 1863-4. Thomas Lund, esq. 


ie Thomas Dugdale, esq. 
wv. = 


bdo leer ont eae lal ; 1864-5. William Stones, esq. 
i Williaa Pilkington, 664. 1865-6. James Thompson, esq. 


. John Baynes, esq. 1866-7. John Dean, esq. 
1867-8. John Smith, esq. 


The public works initiated by the Improvement Commissioners, whose powers are transferred to the Corporation, have been 
carried out with great energy. During the first sixteen years of its existence, from 1851 to 1867, the Corporation, besides pro- 
viding for the current charges of the government of the borough, has expended in various works and improvements not less than 
£300,000—a sum equal to twice the total rateable value of the borough, which is now about £151,000. The indebtedness of the 
Corporation on the 31st of December 1866 was as under :— 
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Amount owing on mortgage of Improvement Rates : : ; : F 2,00 onl OmeeL 

zy » Sewer Rates ; ; : f : : : 54,616 0 0 

#4 Public Works Loan : : : ; : ‘ ; 96,666 13° 4 

£203,301 12 5 

Add balance of Public Works Loan, applied for in 1867 ; : : 3 34,125 0 0 

Total indebtedness . : ; ; ; £237,426 12 5 

The PROPERTIES BELONGING TO THE CoRPORATION are as follows :— tens Lace 
Cost. 

Market and Market Ground. : i ; , , : i : £28,000 0 0 

Town Hall i : , : , : ; : : 30,000 0 0 

Park. é : : ‘ : é 2 ; F : 20,000 0 0 

Red Rake Farm, ultimately intended to be added to the Park, contains about 12 statute acres : ; 1,200 0° 0 

Baths, containing 1 plunge-bath 20 yards by 11 yards, 40 private baths, and residence . ; : 4,500 0 0 

Fire Engine Station for six engines, superintendent’s residence, stable, and cottages —. : A 2,000 0 0 

Sewerage Outlet Works, containing 5 tanks for the settlement of sewerage, large store-shed, cottages, ete. . 10,000 0 0 

Islington Store-Yard, contains 10,000 square yards of land, stables, offices, watch-house, large store-sheds, ete. 5,100 0 0 

Daisy Field Store-Yard contains 5603 square yards of land on ground-rent. Cost fencing round. - 400 0 0 

Canal Dock Store Yard contains 2000 square yards of land on ground-rent. Cost fencing round . ; 200 0 0 


£101,400 0 0 


Length of Paved Streets within the borough 193 miles. 
Do. of Macadamised Roads - 5s. 5; 
Do. of Main Sewers Ste ie 


99 ~ 
Sewerage Works of the borough, cost £90,000, 


The income of the Corporation is derived from improvement, sewerage, and highway rates, and the revenues of the markets, ete. 
It has also a borough fund for the maintenance of the corporate offices, the police force, and the free library, amounting at this 
date (1867) to £4200 per annum, which is levied by the overseers as a portion of the poor’s-rates. 

The Poricr Force of the borough is under the direction of the Watch Committee—a committee of the Town-Council, but in- 
vested with independent powers. The force, till recently, consisted of a superintendent of police, an inspector, a clerk, 7 sergeants, 
and 32 constables. After several attempts to augment the force to the government standard of one constable to every thousand in- 
habitants, the police force has this year (1868) been increased by 21 constables, making the requisite total of 63. The criminal 
statistics of the borough, as published in the chief constable’s report for the year ending September 20, 1867, give the following 
results :—During the year, 3013 persons (2360 males and 653 females) were proceeded against summarily, of whom 1059 were 
discharged, and the residue subjected to various pecuniary penalties and terms of imprisonment. ‘The increase in these petty 
delinquencies during the last few years has been marked. In 1863 the number was 1991 ; 1864, 2145 ; 1865, 2156 ; 1866, 2685 ; 
1867, 3013. The number of persons proceeded against for indictable offences in 1867, was 122 (100 males and 22 females), of whom 
26 were discharged, and 96 committed for trial. The county police force for the lower division of the hundred of Blackburn, consists 
of a superintendent, inspector, clerk, 7 sergeants, and 41 constables ; total, 50. 

The Fire Bricape, under the charge of a superintendent, who is also inspector of nuisances, consists of 24 men, with 3 engines. 

The Corporation Park, a delightful pleasure-ground of about 50 acres, is under the control of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Town-Council. The estate was purchased by the Corporation from Joseph Feilden, esq., in January 1855, for which 
purchase were available the proceeds of the sale to the railway companies of a piece of public land, known as the Town’s Moor, 
which, with interest for some years, produced the sum of £4701 :19:7. For the land of the park, £3257 :6:3 were paid ; the 
Corporation also covenanting to erect boundary walls and to construct boundary roads upon the east and west sides of the park. 
Along these roads the majority of the recently-erected residences of the gentry are situated. The total expenditure of the 
Corporation in laying out the grounds of the park has been near £20,000. The park is situate upon the southern slope of 
Reyidge Hill, on the north side of the town, and is regarded as one of the most picturesque in the kingdom. The annual cost of 
its maintenance is about £550. 

The Free Lrerary is a corporate institution, established under the Public Free Libraries’ Act of 1850. It was first mooted 
by Mr. Thomas Clough, solicitor, in 1853, when a vote of the burgesses was taken upon the question, who all but unanimously 
approved of the proposal. The subject, however, lapsed until 1859, when Mr. John Baynes, the then mayor, revived it by the 
offer of a liberal donation. The inaugural meeting was held on August 23, 1860, and a subscription having been raised, 
towards which the working classes were the chief contributors, a collection of books was obtained, and the lending and reference 
departments of the library were formally opened in February 1862. For the support of the Free Library, the Town-Council grants 
the proceeds of the rate of one half-penny in the £ upon the borough assessment, which produces about £340 per annum. 
Considerable additions have been made to the library since its opening, and it now (1867) contains about 14,000 volumes, and the 
annual issues of books are from 35,000 to 40,000. A small museum is attached. The Free Library Committee consists in part of 
members of the Town-Council, and partially of gentlemen of literary tastes not connected with the council. The premises 
temporarily occupied are in Town Hall Street, but the erection of a library building is contemplated. 

The Pusiic Barus, erected by the Corporation at a cost of £3500, on a plot of land adjoining St. Peter’s Church, were 
opened July 11, 1868. The baths include a large swimming-bath and private baths of all kinds, for the use of which a small fee 
is charged. 

VoLUNTEER Cores.—These are, in Blackburn, the 2d Lancashire Rifles and the 5th Lancashire Artillery Volunteers. The 
rifle corps has a barrack and drill-ground in Back Lane ; the shooting-ground is at Audley. The number of men in the corps, 
including officers, is 601. Associated with the corps are the 62d Clitheroe, numbering 104 men, and the 81st Wheelton, which 
musters 82 men. The 5th Artillery Volunteers have their offices, parade-ground, and drill-sheds in King Street. The corps 
numbers at present 400 effectives, and 15 non-effectives. It forms a portion of the 3d brigade, of which Blackburn is the head- 
quarters, and which also includes the 18th, 22d, 23d, and 26th Lancashire Artillery Corps. ; 

The Savrnas’ BANK, established in 1831, has a suitable building in Corporation Street. The last report for the year ending 
November 20, 1867, shows the receipts for the year to be £46,733: 5:5 in 6599 deposits ; amount repaid in the same period, 
£30,502 :15:10; total amount due to depositors, £138,053 :10:2, to meet which its total assets were £140,901 :9:1. The 
number of accounts remaining open at the end of the year was 4474. ; 

The CHARITABLE INsriruTrions of Blackburn are numerous, but all of them of modern date, except the Free Grammar School. 
On the 23d of April, in the year 1818, an Aweiliary Bible Society was established here, under the patronage of the Right Honour- 
able Edward Smith, Lord Stanley. The Ladies’ Society, established in 1808, affords relief to poor married women in child-birth, at 
their own houses ; and the Strangers’ Friend Society relieves those who have no other helper. The Blackburn General Dispensary, 
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established 1823, is now merged in the Infirmary. The Philanthropic Burial Society was formed in 1839. At first a private 
undertaking, it has grown into an important public institution, numbering more than 100,000 members resident in Blackburn and 
neighbouring towns and villages. In February 1834 six Almshouses, erected at Blackburn by the lady of William Turner, esq., 
M.P., were opened tor the dwellings of six aged widows, who are each allowed 3s. a-week. 

Co-OPERATION has not been very successful in the town of Blackburn, Four or five cotton-manufacturing businesses have 
been started on the co-operative principle, but one after another has suceumbed to commercial difficulties, and not one now remains. 
The co-operative provision-stores haye been more fortunate. The Blakey Moor Co-operative Society has two establishments. The 
Daisyfield co-operative Society has three branches. There is also a co-operative store in Grimshaw Park, with several branches, and 
another society in Witton. These societies are all flourishing, and pay satisfactory dividends. At Great Harwood, in the parish 
of Blackburn, a co-operative cotton-spinning and a cotton-manufacturing company are in existence. At Lower Darwen there is 
a co-operative provision society ; and at Over Darwen a very considerable society of the same kind, doing an extensive trade, and 
which has erected business premises costing £7000. 

The Crus of Blackburn are numerous. The oldest is the Union Club, a society of gentlemen established about 1849. The 
Conservative Club in King William Street is, as its name imports, a political association, and has about 400 members. The Reform 
Club oceupies a handsome elub-house, in the Italian style of architecture, recently erected in the market-place at a cost of £5000. 
It numbers more than 250 members. The Literary Club, in the market-place, was established in 1863, and has about 130 members. 
The working men also have formed several political clubs. 

The Newspapers at present published in Blackburn are the Blackburn Standard, established in 1835, issued on the Wednes- 
day ; the Blackburn Times, commenced in 1855, published on the Saturday ; and the Blackburn Patriot, established in 1860, issued 
on the Saturday. The history of the newspaper press in the town has been a chequered one. The titles of joumnals which formerly 
existed here, but are now defunct, are as follows :—Blackburn Mail, started in 1791, ceased in 1833; Blackburn Gazette, started 
in 1833, ceased in 1843 ; Blackburn Journal, commenced in 1822, and ceased a few years after; Blackburn Merewry, started in 
1833, and ceased about 1848. 


By the Reform Act of 1832 Blackburn was erected into a borough, and invested with the privilege of 
returning two members to parliament ; and by the Act 2 and 3 William IV. cap. 64, for settling and deserib- 
ing the divisions of counties and the limits of cities and boroughs, so far as respects the election of members 
to serve in parliament, “the township of Blackburn” constituted this borough. By the Boundaries Act of 
1868, the parliamentary borough of Blackburn is extended so as to include parts of the townships of Witton 
and Livesey. The following are the elections since the Reform Act of 1832 :— 


BLACKBURN.—(Two MEMBERS.) 


ELEcToRS IN 1832, 626. In 1867, 2004. 


Elections. Elections. 
1832. Dee. William Feilden ; ; (Gea VAs On petition, Mr. Eccles being 
William Turner. : , (L.) 347 unseated for bribery : 
J. Bowring, LL.D. 5 ; (L.) 334 1853. March Montague J. Feilden : , (L.) 631 
1835. Jan. William Turner. , : (L.) 432 William H. Hornby : , (c.) 574 
William Feilden (L.) 316 are “ay: 
ae ied : ; aoe 1857. March James Pilkington ; y (L.) 
J. Bowring, LL.D. : - (L.) 308 Wraldiarn ce Hornby ‘ : (c.) 
1837. Aug. William Turner : ‘ . (G.) 515. ; ; 
William Feilden . ; . (Lc) 416 1859. April William H. Hornby - ‘ (c.) 832 
J.B. Smith . : ' } fea 9 James Pilkington . ; : (L.) 750 
John P. rr : .) 56 
1841. July William Feilden - . (u.c.) 441 Po eee Mo) a 
Hornby =. ws (AG) 427 1865. July William H. Hornby . . ~~ (c.) 1053 
illiam Turner : . (L.) 426 Jos. Feilden . : , , (c.) 938 
1847. Aug. Jno. Hornby . : : . (PRoT.) 641 James Pilkington S ' (L.) v4 
James Pilkington ; ; ; (u.) 602 John Gerald Potter ‘ a (L.) 577 
William Hargreaves : : (L.) 892 ; = Sat jane 
WP. Raherta : _ (CHARTIST) 68 1868, Noy. William H. Hornby : : (c.) 4907 
: i, Joseph Feilden ; ; : (c.) 4829 
1852. July James Pilkington. g 5 (L.) 846 John Gerald Potter ‘ ; (L.) 4899 
William Eecles : ; , (L.) 580 Montague J. Feilden : . (L.) 4164 
Jno. Hornby . i ; ; (c.) 509 —a 


When the returns were made by the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1831, the township of Blackburn 


contained 4802 houses, of which 410 were assessed at £10 and upwards, and 623 were worth £10 a-year 
and upwards. 


ROBERT BOLTON, S.T.B., a religious and learned Puritan divine, who flourished here in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, was born at Brookhouse, near Blackburn, in 1572, and educated at the free school there. In 1590 he was entered a student 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, under the eare of Mr. John Randal, a man of considerable reputation in the university, from whose 
example in learning he made a rapid advancement, especially in Greek. From Lincoln College he removed to Brasenose, with a 
view to a fellowship, and took his degree of bachelor of arts ‘on the 2d of December 1596 ; but, being poor and in indifferent cir- 
cumstances, he-waited a long time, receiving in the meanwhile assistance and encouragement from Dr, Richard Brett, a noted 
Grecian, and an eminent scholar of Lincoln College. At length, in 1602, with great difticulty and some disappointments he was 
elected fellow, and proceeded master of arts on the 30th of July. His great reputation now getting abroad, he was successively 
elected lecturer in logic, and also in moral and natural philosophy, and a public disputant. Having made himself eminent in 
metaphysics and divinity, he left college and retired to Laneashire, where he had a narrow escape from being finally converted to 
Ser chureh of Rome by the constant and zealous exertions of Mr. Anderton, of Christ's College, his countryman and former school- 
the Cetholio religion, Soon efter thin, Belloe setmmnst apn to rasenes aud’ besaiie consaiseel Gr aie Poet a 
' athol igion. ; I gi asenose, and became acquainted with Mr, Peacock, a learned 
uid religious man of that college, who persuaded him to take orders. On the 14th of December 1609 he proceeded bachelor of 
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divinity, and was made rector of Broughton, in Northamptonshire, where he died in the sixtieth year of his age, on the 17th of 
December 1631, being buried in the chancel of the church there. He was a very zealous and constant preacher, and a charitable, 
bountiful, and humane man. His publications are numerous, consisting chiefly of sermons and practical divinity. 
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5. The original parish church of St. Marie, Blackburn, built shortly after the introduction of Christianity into Britain. 
. Formation of the parish of Whalley, comprising the present parishes of Blackburn, Rochdale, Ribechester, Chipping, 


Mitton, and Slaidburn, embracing an area of 400 syuare miles. 


8. Great battle at Billangahoe (Langho, Billington), between Duke Wada and Ardulph, King of Northumbria. Tumuli 


still exist, supposed to mark the site of the battle. 

The De Talbots and De Lacies hunted the wild boar in Ramsgreave Chase. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, Blagborne described as an obscure vill ; the parish church of St. Marie, the inn 
of the lord, and the abode of the parson, the only buildings of any note. 

Parish church of St. Marie beautified. 

Blaghorne granted by the Conqueror to Ibert de Laci, first Baron of Clitheroe. 

According to Domesday Book, the church at Blagborne had two bovates of land and two carucates at Whalley. 

A cross erected in Blackburn market-place by John de Laci. . 

Church and manor of Blackburn divided between the two sons of Henry de Blackburn. 

St. Leonard’s-the-Great church, Walton-le-Dale, erected. 

St. Leonard’s-the-Little church, Samlesbury, built. 

Grant to St. Marie’s church, Blagborne, by Edward de Lacy. 

The Vicarage of Blackburn stated in the Zazxatio Ecclesiastica to be worth £33 :6 : 8. 

The boundaries of Billington and Great Harwood taken, with the assent of Henry de Lascy, by William de Hesketh 
and his son, Rodger Nowell and his son, in Great Harwood ; and Sir Adam de Hoddleston and others, in Bylington. 

Ricardus de Southworth built Samlesbury Old Hall. 

The parish church of St. Mary re-edified. 

St. Bartholomew’s church, Great Harwood, built. 

St. Leonard’s chapel, Balderstone, built. 

Sir Edward Stanley recruited men in the parish for the war in Scotland. 

Thomas, earl of Derby, founded a chantry in the parish, and endowed it with lands. 

Dissolution of the Benedictine Sisterhood at Audley Hall. 

Abbot Paslew of Whalley rebuilt the cross in Blackburn market-place. 

The church of St. Mary, with the moiety of the manor, vested in the archbishopric of Canterbury. Thomas Cranmer, 
then archbishop, made rector of Blackburn. 

Repair of the parish church of St. Mary. 

Levy of men in Blackburn for the national defence : 407 ‘‘ harnessed,” and 406 ‘‘unharnessed.”’ 

Henry Ainsworth, the notable Hebrew scholar and commentator, born at Pleasington. 

Blackburn Free Grammar School established by royal charter. 

Robert Bolton, the Puritan divine, born at Brookhouse, Blackburn. 

Disputes concerning the encroachments and enclosures on Blakey Moor. 

Thomas Talbot of Salesbury, keeper of the Records in the Tower of London. 

Samlesbury Old Hall ransacked by order of Chief-Justice Brereton. 

Commencement of the registers of baptisms, burials, and marriages at Blackburn parish church. 

Camden, the antiquary, visited the parish. 

Eight persons from Samlesbury charged at the Lancaster Assizes with witchcraft, but acquitted. 

Funeral monument to Sir Thomas Walmesley erected in the Dunkenhalgh Chapel of the parish church. 

South Chapel in the parish church divided by legal award between the Talbots of Salesbury and the Walmesleys of 
Dunkenhalgh. 

August 15-18. James I. visited Hoghton Tower on the confines of the parish. Blackburn commons and_ heaths 
enclosed and allotted. 

Burial of Sir Edward Osbaldestone with great pomp in the family chapel in the parish church. 

December 24. Blackburn town invested and attacked by the Royalist force under the Earl of Derby. The attack was 
repulsed. 

The Handlicts occupied the town of Blackburn. Sir John Talbot, of Salesbury Hall, sought to capture the Parliamentary 
leaders by the stratagem of inviting them to visit him, but was circumvented, and the hall pillaged by the Puritans. 

Prince Rupert, with his army, passed through Blackburn on his way to Yorkshire, shortly before the battle of Marston 
Moor. 

Inquisition taken, by order of Parliament, of the parish, before Richard Shuttleworth, esq. The parish contained 
nineteen townships and seven chapels. : 

Alum-mine opened in the Yellow Hills, near Blackburn, which was worked for some years by Sir G. Colebrooke. 
Petition to the king for an augmentation of the vicar’s stipend. 

Rey. M. Sandford, incumbent of Great Harwood, ejected from the living, 

Search of suspected houses in the parish for arms. 

Shock of an earthquake felt at Blackburn. 

The old vicarage (demolished in 1821) built by Francis Price, Vicar. 

St. James’s church, Over Darwen, built. 

Petition presented to James II. by the Inhabitants of Over Darwen in favour of liberty of conscience. The petition 
was granted. j 

Langho Chapel seized by Barthomley Walmesley, esq. of Dunkenhalgh, restored to the vicar under a decree of the 
Lord Chancellor. . 

Great Harwood School built by Roger Nowell, esq. , 

The Old Town Prison, on Darwen Street Bridge, erected. Nonconformist chapel built at Over Darwen. 

Petition sent to Parliament representing the distressed condition of the poor people in the parish. 

Old Independent chapel, Tockholes, built. 

The inhabitants of Blackburn prepared to defend the town against the advance of the Pretender, who had eaptured 
Preston. 

Edward Harwood, D.D., the learned Nonconformist Divine, born at Over Darwen. The river Blakewater overflowed its 
banks at Blackburn, damaging property and drowning twelve persons. 
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The bells of St. Mary’s church recast. 


. Stragglers from the army of Prince Charles Edward, at Preston, entered the parish. Blackburn raised its quota of the 


county force of 5000 men, called for by the Earl of Derby to defend the Government. 

A Scotchman, named William Thompson, found murdered on the Braddell Road, Great Harwood. His murderer was 
not discovered. 

The first Sir Robert Peel, father of the statesman and Cabinet Minister, born in Fish Lane, Blackburn. 

The first calico-printing works in the county erected at Brookside, near Blackburn, by Mr. Robert Peel, father of the 
first baronet. 

Visit of John Wesley to Over Darwen. Independent Chapel, Chapel Street, and Baptist Chapel, Islington, Blackburn, 
built. 

James Hargreaves of Stanhill, near Blackburn, invented the “‘Spinning Jenny.” Girls’ Charity School, Thunder 
Alley, Blackburn, founded by Wm. Leyland, esq. 


. Destruction of the spinning-machines in the parish by furious mobs of hand-loom weavers. James Hargreaves driven 


from the neighbourhood. Regiment of soldiers named ‘* Oatcake Lads,” raised in the parish. 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal commenced. 

Waterworks for Blackburn constructed in Pemberton clough. 

Pennant, the antiquary, passed through the parish in his tour from Downing to Aston Moor, Old Catholic chapel, 
Chapel Street, Blackburn, erected. 

Edward Baines, esq., the Historian of Lancashire, born in Walton-le-Dale, in this parish. In 1801 he became the 
proprietor of the ‘Leeds Mercury,” and in 1834 was elected M.P. for Leeds. He died August 3, 1848, aged 
seventy-four years, 

Sep. 14. Shock of an earthquake felt in Blackburn. 

The antipathy of the working people to the introduction of machinery in the cotton-manufacture led to serious riots, 
and the general destruction of machines, mills, and property of other description. 

John Wesley visited Blackburn. 

Act of Parliament passed for the division and enclosure of commons and waste lands in the township of Billington and 
Wilpshive. 


5. Wesleyan chapel, Clayton Street, built. Outbreak of an epidemic fever in Blackburn. 


Subscription library started by the vicar and others. 

St. John’s church, Blackburn, built. 

August. Great flood in Blackburn ; four persons drowned, and much damage done to property. St. Paul’s chureh built. 

Blackburn Loyal Association of Volunteers formed. The volunteers numbered 250 men, commanded by Captain H. 
Sudell, and a troop of cavalry, commanded by Sir W. Feilden, bart. 

Witton House, Witton. erected. 

Police Commissioners, twelve in number, appointed by Act of Parliament, for the control of the paving, cleaning, 
lighting, and watching of the town of Blackburn, James Baxter, of Blackburn, hung at Lancaster for forgery. 
Mr. James Barton, engineer to Mr. Peel, invented the process of surface-printing on calico by means of engraved rollers. 

Funeral of Lord Nelson solemnised at Blackburn. 

Ladies’ Charity and Strangers’ Friend Society established. St. Peter's church, Salesbury, built. 

Oct. 25. Jubilee of the reign of George III. celebrated in Blackburn. 

Mount Street Independent (now Presbyterian) chapel built. Feniscowles Hall purchased from the representative of 
the Aynsworth family, by the late Sir Wm. Feilden, bart. 

Outbreak of Luddism. Serious damage done to mills in East Laneashire. 

The victory of Waterloo joyfully celebrated in Blackburn. 

Theatre Royal, Ainsworth Street, Blackburn, built. 

The Rev, Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. ete., the historian, appointed vicar of Blackburn. Blackburn Savings 
Bank established ; re-established in 1830. Auxiliary Bible Society formed. August. Procession of 6000 weavers 
to Woodfold Park, to supplicate Henry Sudell, esq., for an advance of wages; an advance of 5 per cent conceded. 
August 4. Resolution adopted at a vestry meeting to apply for an Act of Parliament to enable the inhabitants to 
levy rates to defray the cost of erection of a new parish church, 

New Grammar School erected. St. Peter’s church, Blackburn, built. Blackburn Gasworks established. August 
24. The Catholic Priory opened. : 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Blackburn, built. September 2. First stone of the new parish-church laid by the vicar. 
November. Ilumination to celebrate the withdrawal of the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline. 
April 25. Great storm and flood in Blackburn. July 19. Coronation of George IV. celebrated with a procession and 

feasting. December 18, Death of the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL.D., etat. 63. 

February 16. Rey. J. W. Whittaker, D.D., appointed vicar. 

Act of Parliament for making a new road from Blackburn to Preston, December 26. Blackburn Dispensary instituted. 

April 25. Great riot in Blackburn, and destruction of power-looms by the mob. The mob dispersed by dragoon- 
guards, and several persons wounded. June, St. Alban’s Catholic chapel opened. Great distress in Blackburn ; 
Poor’s-rate, 7s. 6d. in the pound. November 24. Meeting of the gentry of Blackburn hundred at Whalley, to 
petition Parliament for the repeal or revision of the corn-laws. 


. March 23. The brothers Wakefield tried and convicted at Lancaster of the abduction of Miss Ellen Turner, daughter 


of Wm. Turner, esq., afterwards M.P. for Blackburn. August. Bankruptcy of Henry Sudell, esq., merchant, of 
Blackburn. September 10. Proposal for a chureh-rate for the warming and lighting of the parish church defeated 
at a vestry meeting ; a poll being demanded, the proposal was carried by a majority of votes. Violent popular 
opposition was excited. No church-rate has since been laid in the parish. September 13. The new parish church 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Over Darwen, built. 

St. James’ church, Lower Darwen, built. St. Mary’s church, Mellor, opened. 

Wesleyan chapel built at Over Darwen. 


. January 6. Fire in the parish church ; damage, £2500. Mass-meeting on Blakey Moor, Blackburn, to petition Parlia- 
< > on oD ’ ’ 


ment to pass the Reform Bill. Peal of six bells placed in Trinity church, Over Darwen. 

Blackburn constituted a Parliamentary borough by the Reform Act. December. First election of members to serve in 
Parliament. Result of the polling: W. Feilden, 377; W. Turner, 347 ; Bowring, 334. The defeated candidate, 
Dr. (now Sir John) Bowring, was the popular candidate. 

St. Stephen’s church, Tockholes, built. 

Important street improvements in Blackburn ; King William Street opened. 

January 6. General election. The polling was: Turner, 432; Feilden, 316; Bowring, 303. Immanuel’s chureh, 
Pleasington, built. 


A.D. 1836. 


1843. 
1844. 


1854. 


. July 27. General election. The polling was: Turner, 515; Feilden, 416; J. B. Smith, 9. 
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Formation of the Blackburn Poor Law Union. St. Saviour’s chapel, Mellor, consecrated. St. Mark’s church, 
Witton, built. 


2 Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Blackburn, built. First stone of Holy Trinity church, Blackburn, laid. 


. Torchlight meetings of chartists on Blakey Moor, Blackburn. Over Darwen Gasworks established. 
. Terrific gale in Blackburn, damaging the parish church and other buildings. Political banquet to the borough 


members ; W. H. Hornby, esq., chairman, Darwen Mechanics’ Institute founded. United Methodist chapel, 
Darwen, built. 


. Supersession of the parish constables by the county police. May 27. Great fire at Messrs. Livesey and Rodgett’s cotton- 
mill, Blackburn. 
. Court of Requests, for the recovery of small debts, established in Blackburn. July 1. General election. 


The polling 
was: Wi, Feilden, 441; J. Hornby, 427; Wm. Turner, 426. Riotous outbreak ; the Old Bull Inn gutted, and 
the military called out to disperse the rioters. August 21. Thunderstorm and flood in Blackburn. December. 
Great commercial depression and distress. 


2. Petition by Mr. Wm. Turner against the return of Mr. J. Hornby, M.P., abandoned, after a scrutiny, April 27 ; serious 


popular disturbances followed on the receipt of the intelligence, in the course of which Mr. Astley, bookseller, was 
trampled to death in the street. ‘* Plug-drawing” riots in the town ; intervention of the soldiery ; one man shot 
dead and five wounded. ‘Thirty-three of the leading rioters were arrested and imprisoned. Distress among the 
operatives. July 17. Death of Mr. Wm. Turner, ex-M.P. February 18. Parcel containing £2000, the property of 
Messrs. Cunlitle, Brooks, & Co., bankers, stolen from the Blackburn coach; the robbers were discovered, tried, 
and transported for life. Baptist chapel, Montague Street, Blackburn, built. Gymnasium established at Brook- 
house by Mr. W. H. Hornby. October 30. Jubilee mill, Blackburn, burnt down ; damage, £30,000. James 
Street Congregational chapel, Blackburn, opened, 

Increasing distress of the working-classes ; establishment of a soup-kitchen in Blackburn. 

St. John’s Schools, Blackburn, erected. Political demonstration of sympathy with O’Connell and the Irish repealers. 
August 19. First sod cut of the Blackburn and Preston Railway. Lecture on the corn-laws in the theatre, Black- 
burn ; amendment carried by Chartists, ‘that the repeal of the corn-laws would be detrimental to the interests 
of the working man.” 

Heavy gale of wind at Blackburn ; a cotton mill blown down. Anti-Corn Law League demonstration at Blackburn. 
Lolton and Blackburn Railway Company’s Act passed. Blackburn Waterworks commenced, 


. Whit-Monday. Blackburn and Preston Railway opened, 
. Blackburn Improvement Act passed, and the town placed under the government of Improvement Commissioners. 


July. General election. The polling resulted thus: J. Hornby, 641; J. Pilkington, 602; W. Hargreaves, 392 ; 
W. P. Roberts, 68. Turn-out of weavers at Messrs. Hopwood’s mill led to the acceptance by employers and work- 
people in the cotton trade in Blackburn of a standard list of prices. Stagnation in the cotton trade, and very 
severe distress among the operatives. Belgrave Independent Meeting-house, Over Darwen, built. 


. January 28. Blackburn Market House opened by William Hoole, esq., chairman of the Improvement Commissioners. 


August 23, Bursting of a reservoir at Over Darwen ; twelve persons drowned, and immense injury to property by 
flooding. Railways from Blackburn to Bolton, and from Blackburn to Accrington, opened. 

Treasure-trove found on the Allsprings estate, Great Harwood, by a labourer ; adjudged to be the property of the duke 
of Buecleuch. Whit-Monday, Oddfellows’ A. M. C. held in Blackburn. September. Visitation of the cholera ; 
many deaths in the parish. 

Blackburn and Clitheroe Railway opened. May 17. Sir William Feilden, bart. of Feniscowles, formerly M.P. for Black- 
burn, died, wt. 78. Operatives’ meeting in the Blackburn Theatre in favour of the ‘*Ten Hours Bill.’”? Handel’s 
oratorio of ‘* Deborah” performed in the parish church, conducted by Thomas Clough, esq. Public meeting in 

Blackburn, at which a petition to the Queen in Council for a charter of incorporation was adopted. 


. January 1. Park School, Blackburn, erected. Four bells added to the peal of the parish church. May 4. St. Ann’s 


Catholic church, Blackburn, opened. August 20. Her Majesty granted a charter of incorporation to Blackburn. 
November 1. First municipal elections in Blackburn. November 9. W. H. Hornby, esq., elected first mayor. 


2. March 1. Blackburn borough police force constituted. Meeting at the Bull Hotel to establish a volunteer rifle corps. 


Presentation of a gold badge to the mayor, W. H. Hornby, esq. April 28. End of a drought of seventy days. 
July. General election. The polling was as follows :—J. Pilkington, 846; William Eccles, 580; J. Hornby, 509. 
A petition was subsequently presented against the return of William Eccles, esq., on the ground of bribery, and he 
was unseated. October 28. Foundation-stone of Blackburn Town Hall laid by Joseph Feilden, esq. December. 
Storm and flood ; mill chimney blown down at Billington. 


. March 24. Extraordinary parliamentary election to fill the vacancy occasioned by the unseating of Mr. William Eccles ; 


rioting, and mischief done to property ; the Riot Act was read and military assistance obtained. The result of the 
poll was :—M. J. Feilden, 631; W. H. Hornby, 574. June 17. Death of William Eccles, esq. July 1. Eccles 
Shorrock, esq., of Over Darwen, died. Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society’s annual show held in Black- 
burn. 

Over Darwen Waterworks completed. Peel Baths, Over Darwen, erected by subscription. April 8. Over Darwen 
Local Board of Health formed. July 25. Blackburn Burial Board constituted. August 1. Last meeting of the 
Blackburn Improvement Commissioners. August 23. Death of J. W. Whittaker, D.D., vicar. Power-loom 
Weavers’ Association formed. Duckworth Street Congregational chapel, Over Darwen, built. Fever epidemic in 
Blackburn. 

The estate forming the Corporation Park, Blackburn, purchased from Joseph Feilden, esq. July. Short time resorted 
to in the cotton trade. September 10, Local rejoicings on the fall of Sebastopol. December 21, Great fire at the 
Blackburn Railway goods station. 


. October 30. Blackburn Town Hall opened by the mayor, W. Hoole, esq. Public meeting at Blackburn to set on foot 


subscriptions for the proposed infirmary. 


. January 20. Visit of Louis Kossuth to Blackburn. March 27. General election ; Messrs. J, Pilkington and W. H. 


Hornby returned without a contest. Park Road Congregational Church, Blackburn, erected. July 1. Blackburn 
Cemetery opened. October 22. Blackburn Corporation Park opened by the mayor, W. Pilkington, esq., in presence 
of 60,000 persons. Commercial depression in the parish. 


. May 24. Foundation-stone of Blackburn Infirmary laid by W. Pilkington, esq., mayor; great procession of the inha- 


bitants. Over Darwen Burial Board formed. St. Paul’s Schools, Blackburn, built. 


. April 30, General election. The polling was as follows :—W. H. Hornby, 832; J. Pilkington, 750; J. P. Murrough, 


567. July 14. Presentation to J. P. Murrough, esq. August 18. Christ Church, Blackburn, consecrated. Sep- 
tember 12. Presentation of plate and portrait to W. Pilkington, esq. Chapel Street Congregational Schools, Black- 
burn, built. November 3. St. Hubert’s Catholic Church, Great Harwood, opened. 
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A.D. 1860. Formation of Rifle Volunteer Corps in Blackburn. January 12. Swallow Street Mill, Blackburn, destroyed by fire ; 
loss, £30,000. August 23. Public meeting to inaugurate the Blackburn Free Public Library, presided over by 
James Cunningham, esq., mayor. September 19. New Independent chapel opened at Mill Hill, Livesey. Sep- 
tember 22. Foundation-stone of St. Thomas's church, Blackburn, laid. 

1861. February 2. Outdoor meeting of operatives to protest against the threatened reduction of wages. April 4. Rev. Robert 
Dobson, forty-two years incumbent of Great Harwood, died. May 20. Foundation-stone of the new Workhouse for 
the union laid by Richard Eecles, esq., and Thomas Clough, esq., chairman and vice-chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. Commencement of the distress resulting from the cotton famine. November 21. Public meeting in 
the Town Hall to consider the steps necessary to relieve the distress. Deceniber 9. Meeting for the same purpose 
in the Council Chamber ; subscription-list opened. 

1862. January. Rapid increase in distress ; soup-kitchen opened. January 16. Blackburn Reform Club opened. February, 
Systematic distribution of meal and bread to the destitute commenced. February 17. Blackburn Free Library for- 
mally opened. February 18. Death in the workhouse, et. 83, of John Osbaldeston, an inventor. April 12. 
Increasing pauperism necessitated the division of Blackburn Union into two districts. May 7. New County Court- 
house, Blackburn, opened. July 15. James Pilkington, esq., M.P. for Blackburn, garrotted and robbed in Lon- 
don. October 4. Board of Guardians suspend the labour test. October 22. Second relief subscription started ata 
meeting in the Council Chamber, Blackburn ; £9000 subscribed in the room. November 6. Great riot in Black- 
burn, caused by popular resentment at some convictions under the game laws ; military brought from Preston. 
Ten of the chief rioters were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment at the Preston Sessions, November 22. 
December. Acme of the cotton-famine in Blackburn parish. One shilling a-head for a dinner was given by the 
Relief Committee on Christmas Day to 40,000 Blackburn poor, 

1863. March 10. Marriage of the Prince of Wales commemorated by the planting of two oaks in the Blackburn Park by 
Joseph Feilden, esq., and Mrs. Feilden, by the laying of the corner-stone of the Blackburn Exchange by the mayor, 
J. B.S. Sturdy, esq., and by a general illumination of the town. April 25. Two men from Blackburn, Duncan 
M‘Phail and George Woods, executed at Kirkdale for the brutal murder of an old woman, named Ann Walne, at 
Ribchester, on the night of November 10, 1862. June 24. St. Paul’s Church, Hoddlesden, opened; Wesleyan 
Chapel, Rishton, opened. December. Continuance of the severe distress ; poor’s-rates for the year amounted to 
9s. in the pound. 

1864, April 2. New workhouse opened. June 13. Conservative Club, Blackburn, opened. July 7. St. John’s Church, Over 
Darwen, consecrated. November 9. Discovery of Roman coins and other remains at White Hall, Over Darwen. 

1865. March 4. Foundation-stone of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Blackburn, laid ly the Rey. F. Skinner, D.D. April 
26. Presentation to Mr. J. C. Feilden, honorary secretary to the Blackburn Relief Committee. July 11. General 
election. The poll resulted as follows :—W. H. Hornby, 1053; Joseph Feilden, 938 ; James Pilkington, 774; J. 
G. Potter, 577. October 2. Presentation of plate to J. G. Potter, esq. October 28. Foundation-stone of the 
Blackburn Public Baths laid by the mayor, W. Stones, esq. November 28. Banquet and presentation at the Town 
Hall, Blackburn, to James Pilkington, esy., for eighteen years member of parliament for the borough, on which 
occasion were present Mr. John Bright, M.P., Sir John Bowring (candidate for Blackburn in 1832 and 1835), and 
other notables. During the year the distress in the borough gradually subsided. 

1866. January 3. Foundation-stone of St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Blackburn, laid by W. H. Hornby, esq., M.P. 
February 21. Opening of St. Peter’s Church School, Rishton. May 28. New Reform Club, Market Place, Black- 
burn, opened. July 19. Strike of the operative masons in Blackburn, lasting eleven weeks, terminated. Sep- 
tember 8. Grand banquet given by James Thompson, esq., mayor of Blackburn, in the Town Hall, to 300 guests. 
October 10. Public meeting in Blackburn to remove the debt upon the Infirmary ; Wm. Pilkington, esq., the chief 
donor, offered an additional thousand pounds. November 15. Great flood. December 6. Blackburn and Chorley 
Railway commenced. December 24. Corner-stone of St. Andrew’s Church, Livesey, laid by Major Feilden. 
December 28. Death of Rey. Dr. Skinner of Blackburn. Reduction of wages five per cent in the cotton trade. 
December 29. Corner-stone of a new Co-operative Store laid at Over Darwen by T. Hughes, esq., M.P. Prevalence 
of the rinderpest in the parish. 

1867. January 1. Reform demonstration in Blackburn ; procession of more than 4000 persons. January 10. Death of the 
Dowager Lady Feilden of Feniscowles, et. 90. January 10. Inaugural address of the Blackburn Church Institute 
delivered by William Harrison, esq., F.S.A., the president. August. The new Reform Act constituted Blackburn 
the place of election for the new county division of North-East Lancashire, embracing the Hundred of Blackburn. 
September 27. Blackburn Boundary Commission. 

1868. January 2. Resolution of the Blackburn Town-Council to increase the borough police force up to the government 
standard. February 21. Death of Dr. Rushton, viear of Blackburn. April 2. Induction of Rev. Edward Birch 
as vicar, May 7. Exhibition of Art-Treasures opened at Over Darwen. July 11. Blackburn Public Baths and 
Fire-Engine station opened. June 18. St. George’s Presbyterian church, Blackburn, opened. October 29. Corner- 
stone of a new Fish-Market laid at Blackburn. November 17. Borough election. November 21. First election 
for the new county division of North-East Lancashire. 


Livesry.—This township adjoins Blackburn on the south-west, and was held, with Acton and Merley, of 
the earl of Lincoln, by the fourth part of a knight’s fee, in the reign of King John.t In 1311 Sir Henry de 
Bury held Levesay of the Lacies, earls of Lincoln, in thanage.? In 20 Edward IIL. (1346) William de Ewode 
forfeited to the crown twelve acres of land in Lyvesay, by felony. A manuscript feodary, of which the first 
part was written 23 Edward IIL. (1349), and the latter immediately after the erection of the duchy of 
Lancaster, in 25 Edward IIT. (1351), states that Sir John de Haverington, Thomas Darden, and Adam de 
Hoghton, knights, Richard Noel, and John de Bayley then held the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Aghton, 
Merley, and Lyuesay, which Ralph de Mitton formerly held.’ Livesey gave name to a family, the owners of 
Livesey Hall and the greater part of the township, who became extinct early in this century, and of whom 
James Levesey, in 2 Edward VI. (1548) held Levesey as a manor ;* and his descendant James Levesey, in 
9 James I. (1611), also held the manor of Livesey, with lands and other tenements in Tockholes and 
Plessington.’ This James died without issue, but gave his estate to his kinsman, Ralph Livesey, whose 
descendant, John Bell Livesey, esq., living in 1802, sold the ancient possessions of the family in Tockholes, 


Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. ® Lansdowne JZSS., Cod. puix. fol. 32. 
* De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 4 Duc. Lane., vol. ix. n. 9. 5 Ibid. vol. xxiii. n. 60. 
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Pleasington, and Balderstone, to Henry Feilden, esq., and William (afterwards Sir William) Feilden, bart., 

the fathers respectively of Joseph Feilden, esq., MP. ., and Sir William Henry Feilden, the present proprietors. 
There is here an ancient cross, of a date not ascertained. In the eastern portion of this township, adjoiing 
the borough of Blackburn, soe by the Boundary Act of 1868 included in the borough, cotton-manufactures 
have heen extensively carried on of late years, and there are now thirteen spinning and weaving mills in the town- 
ship (some of them very large), employing nearly 6000 work-people. At Ewood the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal passes over the Darwen by an aqueduct of one arch. Mill Hill House was formerly the seat of the late 
William Turner, esq., M.P. for the borough of Blackburn, on whose demise the house and estate were 
purchased by the late Joseph Eccles, esq. It is now the residence of Thomas Dugdale, esq. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel here, erected in 1828. The Congregationalists have had a place of worship at 
Mill Hall, in the township, for upwards of twenty years, and in 1860 a fine new chapel was opened by that 
body, which was erected at a cost of £4000, The old chapel is now used as a Sunday and day school. 
Public religious worship is conducted in the Episcopalian school at Moorgate, and anew church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is in process of erection. Immanuel Church, an Episcopal chapel in Livesey, was consecrated 
October 10, 1836, and a school in connection therewith was built at Cherry Tree in 1865. 

TOCKHOLES, three miles south-south-west of Blackburn, is a scattered tract, watered by the river 
Roddlesworth, otherwise called the Moulden W ater, and its feo issuing from the adjacent hills. a 
1311, John de Plesyngton and Adam de Tockholes, held Tockholes in than: age of Henry de Lacy, earl « 
Lincoln, and between them did one suit to the court of Clitheroe! In 14 Henry VIL. Sir Alexander Hoghe 
ton held lands in Tockholes,” and Nicholas Wittone, in 17 Charles [. died seised of messuages and lands 
called Greene Tockholes in Livesey,’ but the family of Hollinshead have more recently held the lordship, and 
on the margin of the moor stands an old farm-house, called [Hollinshead Hall. This estate was sold nearly forty 
years ago by Lawrence Brock Hollinshead, esq., to Mr. Eccles Shorrock of Blackburn. The inhabitants were 
formerly employed in calico and muslin weaving on the hand-loom, but there are now two cotton-mills in the 
township, which furnish employment for the portions of the population not engaged in agriculture. The 
Episcopal chapel of St. Michael’s, in this township, built before the Reformation, was a low antique pile, over 
the east window of which were the initials of Sir John Radcliffe, and over the door this inseription— 
IW RMAD 1620. There is a huge stone in the chapel-yard, perforated in the centre, and supposed to be 
the remnant of an ancient cross. A similar piece of antiquity is placed on an eminence in Livesey township. 
The new Episcopal chapel, in the Gothic style, with lancet windows and spiral pinnacles, was erected at the 
expense of £2300, defrayed partly by parliamentary grant and partly by subscription. The site was given 
by Mr. Pickering of Tockholes. The edifice is dedicated to St. Stephen, and was consecrated Noy. 26, 1833 
The old Independent chapel was erected in 1709, and Bethesda Chapel, now used as a school and preaching- 
place by the same congregation, in 1803. Forty horses’ heads, bones, cannon-balls, and clubs, were, in 1826, 
dug out of a field in this township, called “ Kall Field,” in which a battle is believed to have taken place in 
1642. The water-supply of the borough of Liverpool is now largely drawn from the Roddlesworth river, in 
this township, and a series of large reservoirs has been constructed here. These stupendous works extend 
hence, through the townships of Withnell, Wheelton, Anglezark, to Rivington, receiving the natural drainage 
of the extensive moors which bound these townships to the eastward and southw ard. The chain of reser- 
voirs and canals extends over a distance of eight or nine miles. 

Over DARWEN, 4 miles south of Blackburn and 9 north of Bolton-le-Moors, is an extensive and popu- 
lous tract comprised within the valley of the Darwen rivulet, and surrounded by lofty moor-covered heights. 
The two Derewents, with Melver , He celeshall, and Haravuda, were originally me smbers of Walatun (W alton), 
which was granted by Henry de "Garr to Robert Banastre, in the reign of Henry II. In 4 Edward II. 
(1310-11) Leveseye, Tockholes, and Ouerderwent, are mentioned together as containing a carucate of land in 
fee of the castle of Cliderhou.! Sir Robert de Langeton had a carucate of land here in 23 Edward III. 
(1349) ;° and in 38 Edward III. (1364) a moiety of the manor of Over Derwent was held by Thomas Moly- 
neux, who married the heiress of Kuerdale in 1 Richard II. (1377-8). The other moiety belonged to the 
Osbaldeston family. Subsequently, the manor became the property of the Traffords, of whom, about 1810, it 
was purchased by George, father of the present lord, Samuel Duckworth, esq. On the publication of James IT.’s 
declaration in favour of liberty of conscience, the inhabitants of Darwen, of the Congregational persuasion, 
presented a petition, on which the king, under his sign-manual, dated July 25, 1687, “ allowed of an erected 
meeting-place within Darwen ;” in consequence of which, says Dr. Whitaker, the congregation aforesaid, 
interpreting the words “erected meeting-place” of the Episcopal chapel of Darwen, applied to Mr. Price, vicar 
of Blackburn, for the keys. He refused, and they broke open the doors and took possession. He repre- 
sented the case to his diocesan, Cartwright, a man of great interest at that time with the king, and through 


Great De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. Lacy Inquisition of 1311 records that the heirs of Samlesbury and 
2 Due. Lane. vol. iii. n. 66. - Cuerdale hold one carucate in Ouerderwent, of the Lacies, for an 
3 Jbid. vol xxx. n. 12. eighth of a knight’s fee and suit to the court of Clitheroe. 
4 Escaet, Hen. de Lacy, 4 Edward IJ, n. 50, The Great De 5 Lansdowne Coll. JZSS., DLIX. fol. 26. 
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his intercession the license was revoked, and possession of the chapel was restored to the vicar by the justices 
of the peace, November 23, 1687. The township is now divided into four ecclesiastical districts. 


The CuurcHEs are—St James's, a low stone fabric on a bleak eminence, erected since the Reformation, containing a tablet. in 
memory of Mr. Fouldes, who was curate fifty years. Holy Trinity Church, a large florid Gothic building with a tower, standing 
near the centre of the town ; it was erected in 1827-8 at a cost of £6573:4:9, defrayed by parliament, and it was opened with 
985 free seats, September 13, 1829. Both livings are in the patronage of the vicar of Blackburn. St. Paul's, Hoddlesden (see 
Yate cum Pickup Bank, p. 54), consecrated in 1863, is in the Decorated Gothic style of architecture. S¢. John’s, Turncroft, is a 
very beautiful Gothic church, erected in 1864 at the sole charge of the Rey. Philip Graham, the present incumbent, and Mrs. 
Graham, at the cost of £8000. The INDEPENDENTS are a very numerous body in Darwen, and have three large places of worship. 
The oldest, known as the Lower Chapel, was founded in 1690, and has been subsequently enlarged. Hbenezer Chapel, erected in 1808, was 
superseded by the Belgrave Chapel in 1847, and has since been pulled down, and its site oceupied by new schools. Belgrave Meeting- 
house is an imposing and commodious edifice, in the Early English style. The congregation is one of the largest and most 
influential Dissenting congregations in Lancashire. Duckworth Street Congregational Church was opened in 1854; the style is 
Gothic, and the cost was £6000, The WerstrYAN Mernopists first built a chapel here in 1791. The chapel in Belgrave 
Square, erected in 1839, is now used as a lecture-hall, the congregation assembling there having built, in 1864, a splendid 
chapel, in the Italian style, in Station Road, which will accommodate 1600 persons. The United Methodist Chapel, Duckworth 
Street, built in 1839, was enlarged in 1861. The Primitive Methodist Chapel was built in 1832. The Baptists opened a neat 
Grecian chapel in Bolton Road in 1862, The Roman Carnorics also conduct public worship here in a temporary chapel. The 
Sunday schools in connection with the above places of worship are numerous and largely attended. The number of children in 
attendance at these schools is about 5000. The number of children in attendance at the day-schools in Darwen is 3000. 


Next to Blackburn, Over Darwen is much the most important town in the parish. Its population, which 
in 1861 was about 16,500, was computed to have increased in 1867 to 24,100, or nearly 50 per cent in six 
years. The inhabited houses number 4275, and the annual rateable value of the township is £47,422, having 
doubled in about thirteen years. The industrial activity and productiveness of the township may be estimated 
from the following statistics, which were embodied in a petition to parliament for the enfranchisement of 
Darwen, adopted at a meeting of the local board held in July 1867 :— 


TABLE OF WORKS AND MANUFACTURES IN THE TOWNSHIP OF OVER DARWEN. 


MANUFACTURE, 
Approximate 
| DESCRIPTION OF WORKS. Annual 
| No. of Work- Annual production alae: 
Works. people. 
Tileries 1 80 . : . . . £7,280 
Quarries 6 142 : . ; ; : 12,715 
| Foundries . 6 196 : c : : : 31,200 
| Collieries 5 477 101,920 tons : 42,588 
| Paper-making 4 440 5,720 tons : 169,936 
Paper-staining 2 350 8,000,000 dozen yards 130,000 
Calico-printing . 2 220 : : : ; . 120,000 
Cotton-spinning ‘ ; * : : 4 800 6,000,000 lbs. of yarn 400,000 
Cotton-weaying : : , : , | 32 6950 28,550,000 lbs. of eloth 2,141,250 


The total number of works here enumerated is 62, employing together 9655 work-people, and turning 
out products of the aggregate annual value of £3,054,969, 


The sanitary concerns of the town are entrusted to a Local Board of Health, constituted May 10, 1854, which is also a Burial 
Board. A pretty cemetery, on the slope of the hill at White Hall, adjoining the Bolton road, about half-a-mile from the town, was 
opened in 1861. It has three chapels. The Gasworks were constructed in 1839, costing £8000 ; they are the property of a com- 
pany. The Waterworks company has two supply reservoirs, holding 95,000,000 and 2,500,000 gallons respectively. he Market 
House is a plain building in Market Street. The Public Baths, erected in Church Street in 1854, are named the ‘‘ Peel Baths.” 
The Mechanies’ Institution, founded in 1859, is a well-managed and prosperous institute, with a good reading-room and a library 
of 4000 volumes. 


Darwen is the centre of a petty sessional district, embracing Over Darwen, Lower Darwen, Eccleshill, 
Pickup Bank, and Tockholes townships. The most striking architectural feature of the town is a magnificent 
campanile chimney, about 300 feet high, and the extensive stone building called the “ India Mill,” to which 
it is attached, erected at immense cost by Eccles Shorrock, Brothers, and Co. The railway from Blackburn 
to Bolton passes through the town, and has a neat station-house here. The fairs are held on Holy Thursday 
(Ascension-day) and the first Thursday in October. Darwen was the birthplace of the learned Dr, Harwood. 


EDWARD HARWOOD, D.D., a learned Protestant Dissenter, was born in the year 1729. He was first educated at Darwen, 
next at the free-school of Blackburn, and afterwards at the academy supported by Mr. Coward's funds, as a student for the Dissent- 
ing ministry. In 1750 he taught a boarding-school at Peckham, in Surrey, and at the same time devoted himself closely to the 
study of the Greek and Roman classics. In 1754 he removed to Congleton, in Cheshire, and became master of a grammar-school 
there, preaching on the alternate Sundays in the chapels of two small societies at Whitelock in Cheshire, and Leek in Statford- 
shire. In 1765 he received an invitation to take the charge of a small church at Bristol, but was obliged to leave that city, as he 
says, in consequence of publishing a second edition of The Supremacy of the Father, written by one William Williams, and thereby 
rendering himself constantly liable to attacks in the Bristol paper as an Arian or Unitarian—attacks embittered, as is too often the 
case in theological controversy, with imputations of immorality. In Bristol he followed up his study of the Greek language, as he 
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had before done at Peckham, and became very familiar with most authors in that tongue, and conversant with the Greek fathers of 
the first three centuries. In 1768 he obtained a degree of doctor of divinity from the University of Edinburgh, and in 1772, at the 
desire of his friends, went up to London, where he afterwards obtained employment as a literary character and an instructor in the 
Greek and Latin languages ; and by his industry procured a sufficient maintenance for himself and family. The last fourteen 
years of his life were spent in miserable suffering and confinement from the palsy, aud he died January 14, 1794, and was buried in 
London. Dr. Harwood was a very voluminous author, and produced many proofs of his learning and industry, of which the most 
noteworthy are his Biographica Classica ; his editions of the classics ; his ‘* View of the Various Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classies, with remarks,”’ which was translated into several foreign languages, and had passed through four editions by 1790; and 
a curious work entitled ‘* Translation of the New Testament into Modern English ; being an Attempt to Translate the Sacred 
Writings with the same Freedom, Spirit, and Elegance with which other English Translations of the Greek Classics have lately 
been Executed: the Design and Scope of each Author being Strictly and Impartially explored, the true Signification and Force of 
the Original Critically Observed, and, as much as possible, Transferred into our Language ; and the whole Elucidated and Explained 
upon a New and Rational Plan ; with Select Notes, Critical and Explanatory.” London, 1768, 2 vols. 8vo, 


EccLESHILL, three miles 8.S.E. of Blackburn, is called Ockleshill in the escheat of Henry de Laci, 
in 4 Edward IL. (1310-11). The Langtons held, with other possessions, a carucate of land in Meling and 
Eccleshill from the time of their alliance with the Banastres, in demesne and by a knight service rendered to 
the lords paramount of the Honor of Clitheroe, and in 25 Edward IIL. (1349) were represented by Sir Robert 
de Longeton.' In 1 Richard II. (1377-8) Thomas Molyneux, in right of his wife, the grand-daughter of 
Geoffrey de Kuerdale, held Kuerdale, the moiety of Over Derwent, and the lordship of Eccleshill. The other 
moiety, if not the whole manor, was the property of the Grimshaws of Clayton.” The Eceleshill estate 
afterwards belonged to Thomas Wilson, esq., of Preston, who purchased it of Sir Richard Hoghton, and by 
whose representatives it was sold to Mr. Hodgson of Liverpool, since dead. 

Lower DarweEN is a large and populous manufacturing township, two miles §.8.E. of Blackburn, con- 
taining coal-mines, and stretching along the east bank of the Darwen, where it is increased by a large branch. 
It was granted with other members of Walatun (Walton), to Robert Banastre, in the reign of Henry II., and 
passed by the marriage of Alice, his grand-daughter and heiress, to John Langton, the first baron of Newton.® 
In 5 Henry VIII. (1513) the manor of Nether Derwyn was held by William Bradshawe,‘ and by his descendant 
John Bradshawe, in 17 Elizabeth’ (1575). Subsequently the “ manor of Netherdarwynd, alias Lowerdarwent,” 
is found, 13 Charles I. (1637), among the possessions of Sir Thomas Walmesley,® from whom it passed to the 
family of Lord Petre. The present lord of the manor is Henry Petre, of Dunkenhalgh, esq., who holds a 
court-leet here in September. The Episcopal chapel of St. James, a stone fabric, with an hexagonal tower, 
was erected in 1829-30, by parliament, at an expense of £5491:2:6. It contains 654 sittings, of which 
410 are free, and is in the patronage of the vicar of Blackburn. The Church of England schools at Earcroft 
in this township, in connection with St. Stephen’s church, Tockholes, were built in 1864-5. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel here, erected in 1824, and the New Connection of Methodists another, erected in 
1830. The Independents have a day and Sunday school in the village. There are in the township several 
extensive cotton-manufactories, 


The important dissenting interest at Darwen Lower Chapel (in Over Darwen), one of the most ancient and respectable in the 
county, may trace its origin to the influence of persecution. Before the year 1688, many Protestant parishioners from the surround- 
ing towns and villages, who had been prevented assembling together for the worship of God in their usual way, were accustomed to 
meet on Sunday in a neighbouring wood from fear of molestation. But at the Revolution, when secrecy became no longer necessary, 
they left their retreat and jointly purchased a barn, which was situated between the spot where the chapel now stands and the 
parsonage house. Having adopted this as their sanctuary, they fitted it up in a decent manner, and in 1687 gave an unanimous 
invitation to the Rey. Charles Sager, ejected in 1662 from the mastership of the Grammar School at Blackburn, to which he had 
been appointed at the age of twenty, and recently liberated from Lancaster Castle, whither he had been sent for preaching,’ to 
become their pastor.8 The Rev. Thomas Jollie of Trinity College, Cambridge, some time preached there. Before 1719, the 
Presbyterian Chapel of Darwen was a thatched building, commonly called ‘* Bottoms,” adjoining the road leading from the preseut 
chapel to the parsonage. The successor of Mr, Sager was the Rev. Griffiths Griffiths, about 1701, a man of unusual spirituality, 
simplicity, and general excellence of character ; during his ministry (in 1719) the congregation had increased so much that it was 
found necessary to build a larger place of worship; and a piece of freehold land being accordingly bought within a few yards’ distance, 
the minister and congregation, men, women, and children, immediately set to work without calling in the aid of any extra labourer, 
some using the barrow, others the spade, and others the trowel, till in a little time a building of primitive appearance, 24 yards by 
13 within, was raised, free of every incumbrance, and capable of containing 900 people. This is the present Darwen Chapel. The 
remains of Mr. Griffiths at his death were interred at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and part of the tombstone still remains.’ A few 
years latter, the Rey. Mr. Burgess succeeded Mr. Griffiths, but resigned his charge after a short time. A considerable period of 
disquietude elapsed before the appointment of a successor. The people became divided ; a separation took place, and while the Rev. 
Benjamin Mather succeeded to the Lower Chapel, another chapel was built, about 100 yards off, of which the Rey. Mr. Yates, a 
native of Pickup Bank, in the neighbourhood, was chosen minister, and hence called ** Yates Chapel.” Myr. Yates died about 
1748, and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of disgraceful memory, who resigned after officiating twelve months. Mr. Mather 
was called to the original chapel in 1737, and continued its minister till his death in January 25, 1748. 10 The Rey. Robert Smalley, 
one of the last of Dr. Doddridge’s pupils, succeeded Mr. Mather in August 1750; and under him the two congregations were happily 
re-united. Some years later, however, a friendly separation took place, twenty families in Blackburn forming a new congregation, 
when Pole Lane Chapel was built. Mr, Smalley died in 1791, and was succeeded by his son Richard. The Rey. Mr. Barrett 


1 Lansdowne MSS. Cod. pirx. fol. 26. 4 Duc. Lanc. vol. iii. n. 9. 5 Ibid. vol. xiii. n. 17. 
2 / > Vol. viii. 6 Deans bho shey, 32 i Se Pee . rie : 

ee Pes Dale cae Baia ety arymesheyy 23 Flonry 8 Jbid., vol. xxviii, n. 80, “ Noncon. Mem., i. 424. 
3 Tn 1311, Sir Adam Banastre held two carucates of land in Nether 8 Rey, Richard Bowden’s MS. 9 Ibid. 


Derwent, of the Lacies, Earls of Lincoln, See Great De Lacy 
Inquisition of 1311. 10 The Rey. Mr, Blake’s Letter. 
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succeeded to the Lower (original) Chapel in 1792, and on his removal to Ormskirk in 1795, he was succeeded by the Rev. Richard 
3owden, son of the Rev. James Bowden, of Tooting, in Surrey. He married Miss Catlow, Darwen, who was drowned in 1805.1 My, 
Bowden removed to Holloway, near London, 1813, and after him came in succession Rey. Robert Blake, in February 21, 1814 ; 
Rey. Robert Littler, ordained July 24, 1823; Rev. Samuel Nichols in 1829; Rey. R. P. Clarke in 1848 ; and in 1854, Rev. George 
Berry, the present minister. In 1852, February 22, the old chapel was not safe for public worship, having given way owing to the 
coal-mines ; a large portion of the church and congregation were for building anew chapel in Over Darwen, the other portion were 
resolved to rebuild the old place. This was the cause of much unpleasantness ; but at last, being referred to Richard Eccles, esq. of 
Lower Darwen, and Joshua Baron, esq. of Over Darwen, to settle, the result was the building of a new chapel in Duckworth Street, 
Over Darwen, in 1853, to which a portion of the congregation removed, appointing Rey. R. P. Clarke their minister. In the same 
year the old chapel was restored by those who remained, under the pastorate of Rey. G. Berry, and was re-opened July 10, 1853. 


A tragie event, memorable in the annals of the parish, is recorded by Dr. Webster (who refers to Sir 
Richard Baker’s Chronicle, p. 448) in the following terms :— 


“Tn the second year of the reign of King James of famous memory, a strange accident happened here, to the terror of all bloody 
murtherers, which was this, as it was taken from the mouths of Thomas Haworth’s wife » her husband being the dreamer and discoverer, 
and from his son, together with many more, who both remember and can affirm every particular thereof. The narrative was taken, 
April the 7th, 1663, and is this:—‘‘ In the year above said, John MWaters of Lower Darwen, in the county of Lancaster, gardiner, by 
reason of his calling was much absent from his family: In which his absence, his wife (not without cause) was suspected of incontinency 
with one Gyles Haworth, of the same town; this Gyles Haworth and Waters’ wife conspired and contrived the death of Waters in this 
manner. They contracted Ww ith one Ribchester, a poor man, to kill this Waters. As soon as Waters came home and went to his bed, 
Gyles Haworth and Waters’ wife conducted the hired executioner to the said Waters ; who seeing him so innocently laid betwixt 
his two small children in bed, repented of his enterprise, and totally refused to kill him. Gyles Haworth, displeased with the faint- 
heartedness of Ribchester, takes the axe into his own hand, and dashed out his brains: the murderers buried him in a cowhouse. 
Waters being long missing, the neighbourhood asked his wife for him: she denied that she knew where he was. Thereupon public 
search was made for him in all pits round about, lest he should have casually fallen into any of them. One Thomas Haworth, of 
the said town, yeoman, was for many nights together much troubled with broken sleeps and dreams of the murder ; he revealed his 
dreains to his wife, but she laboured the concealment of them along time. This Thomas Haworth had occasion to pass by the 
house every day where the murder was done, and did call and inquire for Waters as often as he went near the house. One day he 
went into the house to ask for him, and there was a neighbour, who said to Thomas Haworth, It’s said that Waters lies under 
this stone (pointing to the hearthstone), to which Thomas Haworth replied, And I have dreamed that he is under a stone not far 
distant. The constable of the said town being accidentally in the said house (his name Myles Aspinall) urged Thomas Haworth 
to make known more at large what he had dreamed, which he relateth thus: I have, quoth he, many a time within this eight 
weeks (for so long it was since the murder) dreamed very restlessly that Waters was murdered and buried under a stone in the 
cowhouse ; I have told my troubled dreams to my wife alone, but she refuses to let me make it known. But I am not able to 
conceal my dreams any longer; my sleep departs from me ; I am pressed and troubled with fearful dreams, which I cannot bear any 
longer, and they increase upon me. The constable hearing this, made search immediately upon it, and found, as he had dreamed, 
the murdered body eight weeks buried under a flat stone in the cowhouse. Ribchester and Gyles Haworth fled and never came 
again. Ann Waters (for so was Waters’ wife’s name) being apprehended, confessed the murder and was burned.’’? 


LirrLe HArwoop, two miles north-east of Blackburn, is a small township on the ridge of a lofty hill, 
and was the property of the Claytons of Little Harwood Hall, for upwards of 400 years. In 22 Edward 
IIT. (1348), Ralph, son of Henry de Clayton de Parva Harewode, granted half the mill of that place to Henry 
de Clayton of Dutton. Jeoffrey Clayton, in 19 Henry VII. (1503-4) granted the manor of Little Harwood 
in trust. John, his son, left two coheiresses, Ellen and Rose ; but the estate seems to have been settled on 
the male line, for Edward Stanley, Lord Monteagle, in whose ancestors it had been vested on trust, releases 
to Robert, son of George Clayton, 7 Henry VILL. (1515). In 1 Charles I. (1625) the manor of Harwood 
Parva was held by John Clayton In 1814-15 Colonel Clayton, of Little Harwood Hall, and of Carr Hall, 
near Colne, disposed of the estate by sale, in shares to various individuals. The /fall, a neat brick house, 
shrouded in trees, and new fronted in 1731, was sold with the adjoining estate to John Hoyle, esq. the father 
of the present owner and occupier. pee in Little Harwood, is said to have been occupied by the Talbot 
family about the reign of Henry VII.; George, the son of Stephen Talbot of Carr, was living 16 Henry VII. 
(1500-1), according to the Lane: shire pedigrees, and left a son Nicholas, living 1 Edward VI. (1547), 
who married the di: aughter and heiress of Evan Brown. Bank Hey is a village on a commanding eminence 
in this township. The appointment of the parish-clerk of Blackburn is vested in the owner of Little Harwood 
estate. The present owner, Mr. Henry Hoyle, is himself the parish-clerk, and executes the duties by deputy. 
A small part of this township is now added to the parliamentary borough of Blackburn. 

RisHTON, three miles, east-north-east of Blackburn, a large, dreary, barren tract, near the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, and containing a spacious reservoir ban ae to that navigation. It was styled a manor in 
the time of Edmund de Lacye, ane died 42 Henry IIL. (125 7-8), and in Ny Edward II. (1310-11) two ecaru- 

cates of land in Rushton were in fee of the castle of Clyderhou. Before the reign of Edward I. it had given 
name to a family who held a moiety of the manor of Clayton les Moores, and, like the latter, it was held in 
equal portions, one moiety by the Rishtons, and the other by the Talbots of Bashall. In 4 Edward II. (1311) 
Joan, widow of Edmund Talbot, held two carucates of land in Risseton, as the fourth of a knight’s fee ; and 
William de Haskayth other two carucates ; of the Lacies earls of Lincoln.’ In 23 Edward III. (1349) John 
de Radclive and Joan his wife held, in dowry of the same Joan, one carucate of land of the inheritance of 
Thomas Talbot’s heir in Rushton, of which twenty carucates constituted the fee of one knight. In 15 


! Bran. Mag. 1805, p. 327. 3 Duc. Lanc., vol. xxvi. n. 49. 
2 The Display of Supposed Witcheraft, by John Webster, Prac- 4 De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 
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Henry VIL. (1499-1500), Sir Thomas Talbot, whose father had married the daughter of Sir John Tempest of 
Bracewell, enfeoffed Thomas Tempest, apparently his maternal uncle, with the tenth part of a knight’s fee, 
and the rent of 9d.in his lordship of Risshdene.!| The Talbots had the privilege of free warren in this 
township. Henry, the grandson of Henry de Blackburn, took the name of Rishton or Rushton, both 
orthographies being found in ancient authentic documents. The Walmesleys purchased the moiety held by 
this family, and it is now enjoyed by their representative, Henry Petre of Dunkenhalgh, esq. Lishton Hull 
is a plain edifice. In this township are the villages of Tottleworth, Cunliffe, and Cowhill Fold. Several 
cotton-factories have been erected in this township, and the population has rapidly increased since 1861. 
The Episcopalian school of St. Peter's Church, in this township, was opened in 1866. It was erected through 
the efforts of the Rev. W. M. Haslewood, M.A., incumbent of Great Harwood, and cost £1150. There is a 
Mechanics’ Institution in the village of Rishton. A Wesleyan chapel and school, costing £1500, were 
opened in- 1863, 

GREAT HArwoop.— Henry de Lacy granted the whole manor of Great Harewood to Richard de 
Fitton, justice of Chester, in 1233, which grant was confirmed by his son Robert de Lacy, who died in 1193. 
Richard, son of John Fitton, brother of the original grantee, had the manor conveyed to him by his kinsman 
Edmund Fitton, and was living in 1237." He left three daughters and co-heiresses, of whom Matilda married 
Sir Wilham Hesketh, living 23 Henry IIL (1238-9), seised of two carucates of land in Magna Harwode, 
which Hugh Fitton formerly held of the earl of Lincoln; Amabel, the second daughter and co-heiress, 
married Edmund Leigh of Croston; and Elizabeth, the third, married Roger, son of Adam de Nowell of 
Great Mearley ; and the manor became divided into three portions. Of these, the Heskeths purchased that 
of the Leighs ; and the Netherton portion of the Nowells continued in the family until it was alienated by 
Alexander Nowell, esq., who died in 1772. The present lord of the manor of Great Harwood is James 
Lomax of Clayton Hall, esq., who succeeded to it in 1849 on the death of his elder brother John Lomax, 
esq.” In 13 Richard II. (1389), John Nowell did homage for this estate to Thomas Hesketh in the chapel 
of Harwood. This is probably the same John Nowell who preferred claim to have a weekly market every 
Thursday in his manor of Netherton in Great Harwood, and a fair every year on the day of St. Laurence, 
with all liberties to such fair appurtenant.’ The present lord of the manor, James Lomax, esq., holds a 
court-leet in the township in the month of May. Harwood is four and a half miles north-east of Blackburn, 
and is a large township, divided into the Over and Nether town: it is a parochial chapelry including part of 
Rishton. The parochial chapel of St. Bartholomew, with its antique tower and cross, appears to have been 
rebuilt about the reign of Henry VII. The minister ejected from it in 1662 was Mr. Sandford. There are 
places of worship also in connection with the Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, United Free Methodists, 
and Primitive Methodists. An elegant Gothie church, dedicated to Our Lady and St. Hubert, was erected 
for the Roman Catholics in 1860, at the sole expense of James Lomax, esq. of Clayton Hall. 

The village of Great Harwood has quickly extended of late years, and now contains upwards of 5000 
inhabitants. Its staple industry is the cotton manufacture, and there are 11 mills in the town, at which 
about 2500 work-people are employed. It is supplied with gas and water from Accrington, three miles 
distant. The town is governed by a local board of health. The fairs are held on the 2d of March and the 
21st of August. 

BILLINGTON, five miles north-north-east of Blackburn, is an extensive manor and township on the south 
bank of the Ribble, and the west side of the Calder, The manor was granted by the first Henry de Lacy 
to Hugh, the son of Leofwine, a Saxon, in the reign of King Stephen, whose descendant William, lord of 
Alvetham, granted it to Ralph, the son of Geoffrey de Billington. Adam de Billington, probably the son of 
Ralph, was one of the jurors on the grand inquest in 13 John (1211-12), and held the moiety of a knight's 
fee in Billington, which he conveyed to Adam de Huddleston in 1288. In 4 Edward IIL. (1311) Sir Adam 
de Huddlestone held Billington of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, by the service of 10s. yearly at St. 
Giles (September 1), and 3d. at Midsummer, and suit to the court of Clitheroe.” Sir Adam’s nephew, Sir 
Richard de Huddleston, in 1322, conveyed the reversion of his fee, after the death of Thomas, son of Sir 
Geoffrey le Serop, to Sir Geoffrey, who, in 1332, granted it in fee to the Abbey of Whalley. After the 
dissolution it was obtained by Sir Thomas Holeroft, along with the other moiety, which being granted for 
life to Adam de Huddleston by Henry de Lacy, the reversion was conveyed to the abbey by Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster in 12 Edward IT. (1318-19).’ The manor soon passed from the Holcrofts to Ralph Asheton of 
Great Lever, esq., and was given by him in marriage with Ann his daughter, in 1554 to Edward Braddyll 
of Portfield, esq.* 

Of the moiety of the manor granted by Henry de Lacy to Adam de Hodleston (of a family who at dif- 
ferent periods distinguished themselves by their benefactions to the abbey of Furness’), Dr. Kuerden has 
preserved a copy of the Norman-French charter :— 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 69. 8 De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. Chet. Soe. Series, 1xxiv. 

2 Whalley Coucher Book, pp. 845-6. 7 Whalley Coucher Book, p. 937. 

3 Notitia Cestriensis.—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 284. 8 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by the Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 286. 
4 Dr, Kuerden’s J/SS., 4to, fol. 54, in the Chetham Library. 9 Their arms, Gu. a fret ar., are richly emblazoned in the Coucher 
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‘*To all who shall see or hear this, Henry de Lascy, earl of Lincoln, constable of Chester, greeting in God. Know that we 
have given and granted, and by this our own handwriting confirm to our dear batchelor, Master "Ade am de Hodleston, for his good 
service that he has done, and that he is still held to us for, all our Jands and our tenements in the v7/ of Billington, to have and to 
hold, to the said Master Adam, from us and our heirs, for all his life, as well in demesne as in the service of rent and in the service 
of the freemen or the vilains of these villenages, with all other appurtenances to the beforesaid lands and tenements belonging, re- 
serving to us and our heirs our franchise, and rendering to us and our heirs one rose at the feast of St. John the Baptist for all 
service for the said lands, ete. And we and our heirs will guarantee and defend all the lands and tenements undermentioned, 
save our chase aforesaid, to the said Master Adam for all his life against all persons. In witness of which matters we have set our 
seal to the part of this writing remaining with the said Master Adam, and the said Master Adam has set his seal to the other part 


remaining with us. Witnesses to these, ” Master Giles de Trumpinton, Master Johan Spring, and others.? 


The quantity of land conveyed by this instrument is ascertained from the Lansdowne Feodary, 23 Ed- 
ward IIL. (1349), to have been three carucates, which were then held by military service, and “ which tenement,” 
adds the Feodary, “the abbot of Whalley purchased for himself and successors for ever.” * 

In the time of Adam de Hodleston, who died 15 Edward IL (1321-2), the boundaries between the 
moiety of Billington and Great Harwood were taken with the assent of Henry de Lacy, by Wilham de 
Hesketh and his son John, Roger Noel and his son Adam, in Great Harwood, and Adam de Hodleston, and 
others, in Bylington. By a deed without date, but anterior to 2 Edward III. (1328), the mill of Billington 
was granted by “Henry de Laseye to William de Hacking ; “that the same William and his heirs may have 
and hold of us and our heirs, freely and for ever, the mill of Billington with all its belongings, w hich mill 
the same William erected on the water of Ribble.” * The impression of the seal represents the earl in armour 
upon horseback, with the circumscribed legend $8. HENRICI. DE, LACYE. COMIT, LINCOLN. CONST. CESTR. On 
the reverse are ‘the arms of Lacy :-—Quarterly, or and gules, a bendlet sable ; over all a label of three points 
of the second. The estates of Hacking descended through the Shuttleworths, who obtained them by marriage, 
43 Edward III. (1369), to the Walmesleys, and from them to the baronial family of Petre. / 

Near Langho, anciently called Billangho, a hamlet in this township, two miles west from Whalley, is a 
large tumulus, which is supposed to cover the remains of Alric, the son of Heardberht, who fell im a great 
battle fought in the year 798. The engagement is briefly recorded by the Saxon annalist, as occurring during 
Lent, on 4 Non. Aprilis [April 2] in the Northumbrian district at Hweallege, where was slain Alric, the son 
of Heardberht, and many others with him. Simon of Durham particularises the circumstances, and defines 
the spot. From his account, it appears that in 798 a conspiracy had been formed by the murderers of king 
Ethelred, and Wada the duke: being engaged with them in the plot, attacked Eardwlf, the king, at a place 
call Billangahoth, near Wallalege, and many having been slain on both sides, 
Wada the duke and his forces were put to flight." At Langho is an Episcopal chapel, an ancient stone build- 
ing said to have been built of materials brought from Whalley Abbey. It was in existence shortly after the 
Reformation. On king James's declaration of liberty of conscience it was seized by the Walmesleys of Dun- 
kenhalgh, a neighbouring Catholic family, and used as a Catholic chapel for a short time in 1687-8, but 
afterwards restored to the Protestants by the king’s command. The present incumbent is Rev. M. Hedley, 
B.A. (1868). There is also a Roman Catholic Chapel at Langho. Henry Petre, esq., is the present lord of 
the manor, for which there is a court-leet held in May. Besides Hacking Hall, here is the old house of 
Braddyl with Brockhall. There was also at one time a private lunatic asylum, long under the management of 
a Chew, who died forty years ago. In 1831 a coin of Hadrian was discovered here, bearing the legend 

“ HADR IANVS Ava. Cos. 1. P.P,” and on the reverse a figure standing before an altar, and these words— 
‘“PIETAS AVG.” 

In 28 George HI. (1787-8) an act of parliament was passed “For dividing and inclosing the several 
commons and waste grounds within the several lordships and manors of Billington and Wilpshire, in the 
parish of Blackburn and Honor of Clitheroe, in the hundred of Black burn, and county palatine of Lancaster.” 

DInktey, 5} miles north of Blackburn, is a very small township, containing no object of interest besides 
the old hall. In 1311 (4 Edward II.) Roger de Clyderhou held of the Lacies, earls of Lincoln, 14 oxgang of 
land in Dynkeley in thanage.° In 20. Edward IV. (1480), Robert Morley held ‘ Dynkley in Billington” by 
knight service ; and in 24 Henry VIII. (1532) his descendant Thomas Morley died seised of this estate,° 
which, in 9 Elizabeth (1567), was held by Roger Nowell of Read, esq., and afterwards passed to the Talbots. 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Jno. Talbot of Salesbury, married in the 17th century Edward Warren of 


which the English, says he, ¢ 


remains of some spear-heads of iron, The whole crumbled to dust 
on exposure to the air. This tumulus was within 200 yards of 
Bullasey ford, one of the very few points for miles by which the 
river could be crossed. The late Dr. Whitaker sought in vain for 


1 MSS., vol. iv. fol. 

2 Cod. DLIX. fol. 29. 

* Dr. Kuerden has an abridgment of this deed in yol. 
10 b. 


B. 10. In the Heralds’ College, London, 


iv. fol. B. 


+ Sim. Dunhelm. apud Decem Scriptores Anglic. Hist. col. 114. 
-—The Passage, with some verbal differences, is also given by Leland, 
Collect., tom. i, p. 350, In 1836, as Thomas Hubbersty, the far- 
mer at Brockhall, was removing a large meund of earth in Brockhall 
Eases, about 500 yards from the bank of the Ribble, on the left of 
the read leading from the house, he discovered a kist-vaen, formed 
of rude stones, containing some large human bones, and the rusty 


remains of this battle, which he erroneously concluded was higher 
up the river, near Hacking Hall, at the junction of the Calder and 
the Ribble. But this kist-vaen is on the site which tradition assigns 
to the battle, about Langho, Elker, and Buckfoot, near the Ribble. 
—WNotitia Cestriensis, note by Rev. Canon Raines ii. 286. 

© The Great De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 

® Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 60 
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Poynton, esq., and conveyed the estate to him. Sir George Warren, K.B., his son and heir, died in 1801, 
and his daughter and heiress having married Thomas James, Viscount Bulkeley, this estate is now in possession 
of her ladyship’s representative, George Warren, Baron de Tabley.'| Dr. Whitaker says that ‘“ Dinkley 
belonged to the Talbots.” John Talbot, the last male heir, had Dorothy, born in 1650, who married Edward 
Warren of Poynton. ‘This gentleman resided here, and is praised by Dr. Stukeley for his care of the Roman 
altar in Dinkley,’ which has since been removed to Stonyhurst. Sir George Warren, K.B., died August 31, 
1801, leaving an only child, Harriott, married, April 26, 1777, to Thomas James Bulkeley, Viscount Bulkeley. 
From the Warren Bulkeleys it passed into the family of Fleming-Leycester ; and Lord de Tabley, the second 
son of Sir John F. Leycester who was created Lord de Tabley, was the proprietor until about two years ago, 
when he sold it to Mr. Henry Ward of Blackburn. 

SALESBURY is a township in the valley of the Ribble. A manor in the Lacy fee gave its name to a race 
of local proprietors, from whom, at a very early period, the estate passed into the hands of the Cliderhows. 
In the great De Lacy Inquisition of 1311, Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, was found to have had a separate 
fishery in Ribble Water, in Samewell (S Jamlesbury) and Salewell (Salesbury). Richard de Tyndeheved then 
held 11 acres in Salesbury of the Earl; and Richard le Sorris held freely a water-mill, at a yearly rent of 6s. 
8d. In 5 Edward II. (1311-12) a charter for free warren in the manor of Salesbury was granted to Sir Robert 
de Chiderhou. Sibella, daughter and heiress of Robert de Cliderhou, was thrice married. We find no trace 
of issue by her second husband Sir Richard Mauleverer,’ or by her third, Sir Roger de Fulthorpe.* By her 
first husband Richard, son of John de Radcliffe of Ordeshall, she had a son, who died s.p., and a daughter, 
Joanna, who became at her mother’s death, in 1414, lady of Salesbury. She was wife to Sir Henry de 
Hoghton, who left no legitimate issue. Her estate of Pendleton became ultimately vested in his natural 
son, but Salesbury was not diverted from his wife’s family. After her decease the inheritance passed to 
Isabella, daughter and co-heiress with her sister Joanna, of Richard de Cliderhow and of Agnes his wife. 
Isabella had married, prior to 1423,° John, son of William Talbot, a cadet of the house of Talbot of Bashall. 
John Talbot, their son (who was six years of age at the death of his mother in 1432), was instrumental to 
the betrayal of Henry VI., whose apprehension is said to have occurred at Salesbury ; Leland, however, fixes 
the scene in Cletherwoode. However this may be, letters-patent were granted to him by Edward IV. for a 
pension of twenty marks to be paid to him out of the duchy revenues ; and in the 2 Richard III. (1484) the 
pension was confirmed. In this profitable but odious service Sir James Haryngton was the principal actor, 
and the Talbots his subordinate agents, since it appears that in'5 Edward IV. (1465) Sir James had a grant 
of Thurland Castle from that monarch, “ not only for his good and gratifying service often performed, but 
especially for his great and laborious diligence about the taking and keeping of the great traitor, our rebel 
and enemy Henry, lately called King Henry VI.” Dr. Kuerden preserves a dateless claim to free warren in 
all the demesnes of Salesbury, which was probably preferred by Sir John Talbot, the son of the patentee, 
who died 3 Henry VIII. (1511).° The later descent of Salesbury to the Warrens, and its purchase by Mr. 
Ward, is a repetition of that of Dinkley as above recited. Salesbury Hall was a quadrangular house of wood 
and stone, and passed from the Salesbury to the Clitheroe family before the fourteenth century. It contained 
a domestic chapel ; and in 1371 a license was granted by Robert bishop of Lichfield, to Sir Robert de Clider- 
how, knt., and Sibella his wife, to have an oratory at Salesbury for two years. In 1376 a licence was granted 
to Dame Sibella, relict of Sir Robert de Cliderhow, for an oratory for two years. The old hall of Salesbury 
is now a ruin; it is chiefly remarkable for a corner-stone which was dug up at Ribchester, and built into the 
wall, and which, on one side, represents Apollo with his quiver on his shoulder, leaning on his plectrum or harp, 
with a loose mantle or velamen ; and, on the other side, two of his priests in the same habit, with an ox’s head 
in their hands, sacrificing to him, the heads of various animals lying prostrate at his feet.’ It is supposed to be 
a votive altar, erected in the time of Diocletian. Near Salesbury Hall is Lovely Hall, a jointure-house of the 
Talbots, but now vested in L. G. N. Starkie of Huntroyd, esq., high-sheriff of the county in 1868-9, and 
oceupied by his under-sheriff, Arthur J. Robinson, esq. The interior is ornamented by antique furniture and 
stained glass. Salesbury Green is a small village, which was the station of the rebels of the last century. 
It contains Salesbury chapel, a small fabric, erected by subscription about 1808, in the patronage of the vicar 
of Blackburn ; incumbent, Rev. J. Nicklin (1868) 

OSBALDESTON is a small township, sloping down to the banks of the Ribble. It gave name to one of 
the first families in the county, who were seated here from an early period after the Conquest until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Robert de Lacy, who died in 1193, granted to William de Archis the 
right of hunting in his fee of Waswalle, Hapdon, and Osbaldeston, with quittance of tonnage in fairs and 


l Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 288. 4 Foss, in his Lives of the Judges, makes Sir Roger's heir to be 
2 Ttiner. Curios. vol. ii. p. 158. the son of this lady, but if so he would have inherited Salesbury. 
* In Whitaker's History of Whalley, it is stated that Salesbury 5 Tn that year they had a dispensation, in consequence of having 


was brought in marriage to the Talbots by a daughter of Sibellaand — parvied within the fourth degree of consanguinity without being 
Sir Richard Mauleverer. ‘This statement, repeated in the first edition a are, 
of this work, and in the notes to Gastrell’s Votitia Cestricnsis, is ar Wneedtor Gol. bY. In the Chatham: [ibrar 

disproved by the evidence on which the narrative in the text, kindly Z MS. 4to, fol. O67. In se San ee = 
supplied to me by Mr. William Langton, is founded.—B. H. 7 Dr. Leigh's Natural History of Lancashire, B. iii. p. 9. 
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markets, for which grant William paid 100s. The witnesses were—William Vavasor, burriller, Rob. and 
Geoffrey Hanselin, Adam of Poitou, Alan de Kipays, William de Alvetham, Geoffrey de Lacy, Helias de 
Bilintun, Alan Busshel, Richard, Peter, and Adam de Kighelay, and many others.’ 

Osbaldeston was the property of Eilfi of Osbaldeston, a Saxon, whose son Hugh was living in 30 
Henry III. (1245-6), and from whom descended the family of Osbaldeston ; while from his brother William, 
who assumed the surname of Balderston, descended a family, which terminated in two co-heiresses, in the reign 
of Henry V1.2 Osbaldeston Hall was the property and residence of one of the first and oldest families in 
Lancashire, seated here immediately after the Conquest ; and continued in the direct male line until the death 
of Edward Osbaldeston, esq., in 1689,—his son Thomas dying a minor in 1701; after whose decease “ the 
remains of the estate” passed to a collateral branch of the family, and being sold in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the Warrens of Poynton, have been again sold by their representative, Lord de Tabley, 
to Mr. Ward of Blackburn. The park is destroyed, but in Dr. Whitaker’s time the shell of the old house, a 
large though irregular pile, remained nearly entire. In 1560, Dame Elena, widow of Sir Alexander Osbal- 
deston, gave by will to her son, John Osbaldeston, esq., certain things belonging to the altar in the chapel at 
Osbaldeston, “to remain as heirlooms.”* 

Hugh, the son of Eilfi, granted to Geoffrey, the son of Swane, a part of his lands in Osbaldeston, with 
all the liberties, customs, and easements of the town of Osbaldeston, saving to the grantor the sparrowhawks, 


honey, mills, and fisheries, to be held of him and his heirs for an annual rent of two shillings at the feast of. 


the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (August 5) for all service, ete." 

Edward Osbaldeston, who was 24 in 1676, married a daughter of Thomas Braddyll of Portfield, esq., and 
had issue Thomas, the last heir-male in the direct line. After his decease in 1701, the remains of the estates, 
which had suftered great dilapidations, descended to a collateral relation, supposed to have been the son of 
Michael, the only surviving brother of Edward. He was living in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
by him, or since his death, the demesne of Osbaldeston was sold to the Warren family, and resold lately by 
Lord de Tabley, their representative, to Henry Ward, esq., the present proprietor. 

BALDERSTONE is a manor and township on the banks of the Ribble. It contains an Episcopal chapel, 
St. Leonards, dating from 1504, which was rebuilt in 1852. William Balderston, descended from the 
brother of Hugh de Osbaldeston, who assumed the surname of Balderston, left two co-heiresses, of whom 
Isabella married Sir Robert Harrington, and Jane, the other, married Sir Thomas Pilkington. Dame Jane 
Pilkington bequeathed her moiety of the manor with other estates to Sir Thomas Talbot, son of Edmund 
Talbot, and his wife Jane, her niece.’ 

Sir James Harrington, a doctor of divinity, was son of Sir Robert and Isabella, and having forfeited his 
estate in 1 Henry VII. (1485-6), petitioned the king and council for restoration to his rights in 19 Henry 
VII. (1503-4), representing himself as “Jamys Haryngton Prest, sonne & heyre of bloode to Dame Isabel, 
late the Wyff of Syr Robt. Haryngton, knyght, Fader to your said Suppliant.” He being “ sorrofull and 
repentant as any creature may be of all that the same your Beseecher have done to the displeasure of your 
Highnesse, contrarie to his duty of Allegiance,” prays that he may have all the lands which he ought to 
inherit from his mother, “saving that this his acte be not prejudiciall to Thomas Erle of Derby, or Syr 
Edward Stanley, and their respective heirs.”® By the answer, “ Let it be done as desired,” the petition 
became an Act of Parliament. The other moiety of the manor passed to the Dudley family ; and after the 


1 Records of the Duchy of Lancashire, Bundle R, 13, No. 5. 

2A Thomas de Osbaldeston in 1311 held lands in Osbaldeston 
and Balderston, part of the dower of the Lady Alice de Lacy, 
Countess of Lincoln, and did suit for his tenements at the Court of 
Clitheroe.—De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 

° Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rev. Canon Raines, ii. 282. 

4 The boundaries are thus set forth :—Beginning at the oak 
marked with the sign of the cross, which stands at the garden which 
was Alexander's, thence going up towards the east as far as Wayn- 
gate, and following Wayngate on the west side to the ditch which 
falls into Prates-clogh, and ascending thence to the higher head, and 
across towards the west by the ditch to the Turgegaved Ake, and 
thence by the ditch into Goldborne, and following Goldborne into 
the sike or channel at the higher head of the land which was Ralph’s, 
and ascending the sike to the orchard, and thence following the 
bounds between the land which was Ralph’s, and the land of the 
said Geoffrey towards the east as far as to the land which was 
Alexander’s, ete. Witnesses—Roger de Alston, Adam de Hceton, 
W. de Balderston, W. de Molynex, Suane de Hundresshall, Thomas 
his son, William Bacon, Ralph son of Thomas, Alexander the chap- 
lain—-Dr, Kuerden’s MSS. in Heralds’ College, fo. B. 3». 

®’ “Tn the name of God, Amen. The seconde day of January, 
in the Yere of our Lorde God MCCCCOXCVII. 12° Hen. VII. 
I, Dame Jane Pilkington, widowe, make and ordayne this my last 
Wyll & Testamente in manere and forme followinge. Firste, I be- 
quethe my bodye to be buryed in the Nunnes Quier of Monckton, 


in my Habit, holdynge my Hand on my Breste with my Ringe 
uppon my Finger, having taken in my resoluis the Mautle and the 
Ringe. And whereas Syr Henry Huntington, Preste, and Roger 
Radcliffe, Gent., stande seised and be Feoffees for & in all my 
Moyety of the manor of Balderston and of all othir Messuages, 
Landes, Tenementes, Hereditamentes, and theyr Appurtenances, 
which were William Balderston’s my Father, in the Townes and 
Hamlettes of Balderston, Mellor, Thornton, Holme, Singleton, Little 
Estake, Singleton, Hamilton, and the rest in the Countye of Lan- 
caster, and Rogerthorp in the Countye of York, to me descended 
by Inheritance. My Wyll and Mynde is that my said Feoffees shall 
suffre me the said Jane to haue and receue the Rentes and Proftitts 
of the said Landes duryng my Lyfe and aftir my decease they then 
shall stand seised to the use of Syr James Harrington, Knyghte, my 
sister’s son, for the terme of his lyfe, and aftir his decease my said 
Feoffees shall stand seised thereof to the use of Thomas Talbot of 
Bashall, Son & Heyre of Edmund Talbot, esq., and Jane his wife, 
Daughter and one of the Coheyres to Sir Robt. Harrington of 
Hornby Castle, Knyghte, and the Lady Isabell his Wyfe my Sister, 
and the Haires of the Bodie of the said Thomas Talbot for ever, & 
of Richard Radcliffe & Ellen his Wyte, which Ellen was Aunt to me 
the said Jane, and sister to William Balderston my Father, & to the 
use of Richard Osbaldiston Son & Heyre of John Osbaldiston and 
Elizabeth his Wyfe, another Sister of William Balderston my Father, 
and their Heyres for Ever. And I make my Executors,” etc. 
8 Rot. Parl. vol. vi. p. 555. 
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execution of the celebrated Sir Edmund Dudley, along with Empson, for high treason, an inquisition was 
taken, 1 Henry VIIL (1509), when it was found that the manor of Balderstone was an escheat to the crown. 
This manor was afterwards in possession of Mr. Cross, by whom it was sold about 1821 to Josh. Feilden 
of Witton, esy. Episcopal worship is also held at Mellor Brook in this township, in a room purchased from 
the Independents, which was opened March 27, 1836. There is also a Wesleyan chapel at Mellor Brook. 

CUERDALE is a small richly-cultivated township, on the banks of the Ribble, in the chapelry of Walton- 
le-dale, three miles E. of Preston, and eight miles W.N.W. of Blackburn. It belonged to a family of the 
same name from the earliest times ; in 1311, Alexander de Keuerdale held one earucate there of the Lacies, 
earls of Lincoln ; and Robert, the son of Geoffrey de Keuerdale, in 23 Edward ITI. (1349), held in demesne 
and service three carucates of land in Keuerdale of the earl of Lancaster.’ By the marriage of Jane, the 
granddaughter of Geoffrey de Keuerdale, with Thomas le Molynex, it passed into his possession, together 
with the moiety of Overderwent and the lordship of Ececleshill. Thomas le Molynex was slain at Redeote 
Bridge in 11 Richard II. (1387-8) Cuerdale has been the property of the Asshetons of Downham since 
the birth of Radclyffe Assheton in 1582. The family formerly resided at Cuerdale Hall, a fine building of 
red brick and stone dressings, erected, in 1700, upon the site of the old building, by William Assheton, esq., 
in a beautiful situation. It is now occupied as a farm-house. This township was the scene, in 1840, of a 
remarkable “ find” of a leaden chest of ancient coins and treasure, to the extent of about 975 oz. of silver 
in ingots, rings, armlets, chains, and, besides, about 7000 coins dating from 814 to 900. They were claimed 
by the Queen as treasure-trove of the duchy of Lancaster.* 

WALTON-LE-DALE, two miles south-east of Preston, is an old parochial chapelry, including Cuerdale, now 
a vicarage, and extending from the south bank of the Ribble where it is increased by the Darwen, far beyond 
the latter. It adjoins the borough of Preston, of which it may be considered as one of the suburbs. Waletune, 
in Saxon times, was held by the king ; the manor of Walton was granted by the first Henry de Lacy, about 
1130, to Robert Banastre, together with its appurtenances, Melver, Heccleshall, Haravuda, and the two 
Derewents, for the fee of one knight. In 1311, Sir John de Langeton held two carucates of land in Walton 
of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and did suit to the court of Cletheroe.” Robert,’ the son of Thurstan 
Banastre, had a great-granddaughter Alice, who was given with Walton in marriage to John Langton, by 
Edmund Crouchback. Their son, Sir Robert Langton, was a knight in 12 Edward III. (1338), The manor 
remained in this family until the reign of Elizabeth, when an unfortunate circumstance occurred which 
caused it to change owners. Mr. Hoghton of Lea having impounded some cattle of widow Singleton, Mr. 
Langton of Walton, the baron of Newton, assembled his retainers to the number of eighty, and sallied 
against the former gentleman, who met him with about thirty men, when a regular engagement ensued, in 
which Mr. Hoghton and another person were slain. A number of the rioters were seized, and, while they 
lay in prison, the earl of Derby addressed Cecil, Lord Burghley, deprecating the severity of the law :— 
Endorsement.—CCLXV.7 The Erle of Derby to the L. Treasurer recommendinge to him the petition of 47 persons endited for Mr. 

Houghton’s death, for hir Mates Perdone out of his feare of an endless quarrel between ye gentlemen of that cuntry. 

“To the right hoible my very good Lo. the Lo. Burghley, Lo. highe Thror of England. 


“My verie hofible good Lo. I ame moved in pitie throughe the earneste desires of A nomber of poore men, and in dutie to her 
Mate, by forseeinge the danger that to this Countie may ensue, to acquaynt yo™ L. with A troublesome cause, dependinge 
betwixte Mr. Baron’ of Walton, and Mr. Howghton’, that hathe not yet taken’ ende, as by the Peticon’ herein closte maye appeere. The 
lawe havinge hadd his full course, the better sorte (whoe remayne onelie in p’ill [peril] of burninge in the hande) leavinge the poorer 
and more gyltles people the more endangered. Nowe for that not onelie theire pryvate harme but the vndoinge of theire wyves 
and children’ consistethe in what must be theire hoppe herein, I shall beseeche your L. to deale wt her Mat for them’, that they 
maye haue theire Perdons before the Assyzes synce verie manye of them’ cannot reade, and are therefore lyke to loost theire lyves, 
yf they fayle of suche her gratious favr. And for that the better sorte are so great in kinredd and aflynitie, and soe stoared withe 
frendes, as yf they shoulde be burnte in the hande, | feare it will fall oute to be A ceasles and the moste dangerous quarrell betwixt 
the gentlemen that any Countrie of her Mates hathe theis manye Yeares conteyned, I haue thoughte it my pte to make knowne 
the same, and to wishe, that some contented courst by bannishment for A tyme mighte, to the satisfaccdn of both sydes, be taken’ 
synce it is the safeste waye, and the beste to satisfie, as I am enformed by my sonne Strange, w* whom’ I have dealte touchinge 
this cause ; and whoe assures me her Mati¢ is mynded therevnto: drawne thereto by A Peticon’ of the wydowe, Mr. Houghtons 
late wietfe, by whoes deathe theis troubles are befallen’, neitht doe they stande on’ oth™ tearmes, then’ on’ the tyme of yeares in 
wh they muste be absent them’selves, wherein I beseeche youre L. oute of youre respectyve care of the Countries quyet to please 
youre selfe to moue her Matto commande some speedie ende, and this I doe desire, oute of a dutifull feare for that I foresee the 
danger that will fall oute ; and therefore haue commaunded my sonne Strange to attende yo at his cominge vppe to whom’ I praye 
y L. geue some hearinge. And soe leavinge the consideration hereof to y™ wisedome doe ende, and wish to yo" good L. as to my selfe. 


Knowseley, my house, this 18th of Julie 1592.—Your L. assured Lovinge frende allwayes faythetullye to vse. H. DrErsy. 
1 Duc. Lane., vol. iv. n. 68, seated near the aforesaid bridges, of. Parl., 30 Edw. I. vol. i. 
2 De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. p. 154.—Dr. Kuerden preserves a charter, without date, by which 
4 Lansdowne MSS.. cod; DLIX. fol. 23 Robert Banastre, lord of Walton, grants to Alexander, the son of 
ans - 5 a0) GE) 


: : ; Henry del Clif, for his homage, lands in the town of Walton, to be 
4 a ‘ : : as ’ (Tet > 
A full and interesting account of this find is given in the  jeiq of himself, and heirs in fee, with housebote and haybote, for a 


Nuwinism. Chron., vol. v. p. 104; and Hardwick's Preston, p. 74. yearly rent of 10s. 6d.—MSS. in the Heralds’ College, London, 
5 De Lacy Inquisition of 1311, vol. iv. fo. w. 1b, But for anything that appears to the contrary, 
6 In his time Parliament granted a pontage for five years for the this donation may have been made by Robert Banastre the original 

repair of the bridges over the Ribble and Derwent, on a petition grantee of the manor.—B. 

from the people of Waleton-en-la-Dale, which town, they say, is 7 Harl, MSS. Cod. 6995, Art. 73. 
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The consequence to the principal person of the survivors was the loss of the manor of Walton, which 
he is supposed to have surrendered about 1592, to the family of Thomas Hoghton of Hoghton, esq., in order to 
make his peace with the family. Walton was the scene in 1648 of the great battle fought towards the close 
of the 17th of August, between Oliver Cromwell and the Duke of Hamilton. Here, too, in 1715, Parson or 
General Woods, the Presbyterian minister of Chowbent, at the head of his congregation, defended the pass of 
the Ribble, and kept the Scots rebels at bay, till Generals Carpenter and Willis effected their overthrow. 
The chapel of St. Leonards at Walton is beautifully situated upon an eminence, and the chancel contains a 
number of monuments chiefly to the memory of members of the Hoghton family: one of which briefly 
records the death of a gallant soldier—* Major General Daniel Hoghton, died in the battle at Albuera, in 
Spain, May 16th 1811, aged 41.” Under the arms of Hoghton, cut in stone, is the inscription with the 
date obliterated, “The south part of this chancel belongs to Sir Gilbert Hoghton, knt. and bart., builded —.” 
Sir Gilbert died in 1647. The north part of the chancel belongs to the Asshetons of Downham and Cuerdale, 
whose arms are here, with several quarterings, and the motto, “ Nec arrogo, nec dubito.’ The chapel is 
sometimes called Law or Low Church, and is an old parochial chapelry, now a vicarage, containing Walton 
le-Dale and Cuerdale, in the patronage of the vicar of Blackburn. The registers begin in 1653. This chapel 
is the only one on the old foundation, that is of the 12th century, under Blackburn, and was endowed like 
most of the rest, with two oxgangs of land, being about 30 Lancashire or about 484 statute acres.! 
Adam de Blackburne at the request of John de Lacy, his lord, granted to the abbot and convent of Stanlawe, 
in 1229, the chapel of Walton, with the lands, tithes, and obventions belonging to it, subject to a pay- 
ment of twenty marks (£13:6:8) per annum, to Richard, son of the dean of Whalley, until he 
should be promoted to a similar or better benefice by the said John de Lacy.” In 1238 the Abbey 
obtained the adyowson of the chapel, without any condition, from the same bountiful patron. Ralph 
Langton, Baron of Newton, who died 18 Hen. VII. (1502-3), left by his will twenty marks to make and 
repair the Lawe Church if the parishioners would build the same while his son was under age.” It was in 
this churchyard that the alchemist Kelly pretended to consult the devil through the medium of the dead. 
Walton has, however, acquired its chief historical importance through the discovery, in 1855, of remains which 
prove it to have been a considerable Roman station, in all probability the ancient Cocciwi. 

Dr. Robson had pointed out, in 1850,4 that the Itinerary of Antoninus implied the existence of a station not then accounted 
for, probably in the neighbourhood of Preston. He conjectured that this would be found at Fulwood ; it was reserved for Mr. 
Charles Hardwick to discover its true site at Walton. Here, on the neck of land at the confluence of the Ribble and the Darwen, 
which anciently formed a natural moat round three sides of a parallelogram, he found,’ at a little depth below the surface, Roman 
coins, innumerable fragments of pottery, and hard compact remains of a road, amid visible traces of ancient earthworks ; and deeper 
still the rude foundation of a wall, without mortar, believed to belong to a still earlier British occupancy. Exactly at this point was 
the ancient ford of the Ribble, at a place called in Dr. Kuerden’s time Cocker-hole, in which may perhaps remain a trace of the 
ancient name Coecium, approached by a path then called Stoneygate, a word constantly indicating, in the north, the track of an 
old Roman road. 

Banister Hall, now only a farm-house, was the ancient inheritance of the family whose name it bears, 
and afterwards that of the Walmesleys ; Edward Walmesley of Banister Hall, occurs in 1646, as compound- 
ing for his estate at the sum of £114. BAmBrer Bripeg, a pleasant village three miles $.S.E. of Preston, on 
the East Lancashire Railway, is the spot where the Claytons established print-works as early as 1760 ; and 
here is an old hall of that family, now the residence of Capt. R. T. Parker junior. St. Saviour’s church, here, 
built in 1837, is a neat Romanesque building—incumbent, Rev. J. Taylor (1868). There are large cotton- 
spinning mills in the neighbourhood. Darwen Bank is a handsome mansion of Miles Rodget, esq. Lostock 
fall is the seat of John Bashall, esq. Walton Lodge, sometimes called Cuerdale Lodge, a noble brick 
mansion of a polygonal form, was built by the Asshetons of Cuerdale, and purchased above forty years ago 
by the Calrows of Bury. Cooper Hill,a handsome house near the church, said to have been originally planned 
by Lord Burgoyne, and to have had a lightning conductor affixed to it by Dr. Franklin, is the residence of 
Charles Swainson, esq. Walton also contains a Methodist chapel in the village of Walton, a beautiful Catholic 
chapel, erected in 1826 at Brownedge (replacing a smaller one of the date of 1782), and several others ; several 
large factories and print-works ; and has a handsome bridge, built over the Ribble in 1782. Sir Henry de 
Hoghton, bart., 1s the lord of the manor, and proprietor of Walton Hall, an elegant oblong brick pile, 
encircled by pleasure-grounds, and washed by the Darwen. 

SAMLESBURY, from two to five miles east-north-east of Preston, and four and a half miles west-north-west 
of Blackburn, is an extensive township, between the Ribble on the north, and the Darwen on the south, and 
near the line of the new road from Blackburn to Preston. Its name probably indicates that the Romans had 
an outwork here on the road from Walton to Ribchester. Gospatrick de Samsbury, the first known lord of 
tlis manor, was living at the latter end of the reign of Henry II. His grandson Sir William left three 
daughters and co-heiresses, by whose marriages the estate was conveyed into three families. Margery married 


* William Beamont, esq., in his introduction to the Extension and 2 Whalley Coucher Book, p. 83. 
Translation of Domesday Book relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, 3 Notitia Cestriensis—Note by Rey. Canon Raines, ii. 290. 
says, p. Xxx., that while the statute acre contains 4840 square yards, 4 Hist. Soc. Lance. and Ches, vol. iii. p. 76. 


there are 7840 square yards in a Lancashire acre. > Hardwick's History of Preston, pp. 32-44. 
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to Roger de Haunton, and appears to have had no issue. Cecily married Sir John D’ Ewyas, before 43 Henry 
III. (1258), and had half the manor of Samlesbury ; whilst the other moiety passed with Elizabeth,! the youngest 
daughter to Sir Robert de Holand of Upholland aud Hale, knighted 10 Edward I. (1282). Sir Robert, their 
son, the first baron, was founder of the priory of Holland, and was for atime involved in the ruin of his 
patron, Thomas, earl of Lancaster. The estates of all the partizans of that nobleman were confiscated, and, 
among the rest, the manors of Samlesbury, Holland, and others.” In 1 Edward IIL, Feb. 17 (1327), the 
sheriffs were directed to seize into the king’s hands all the confiscated estates, in order that they might be 
restored to their owners.’ In the same year Robert de Holand, and Matilda his wife, complain, by petition, that 
the king’s writ of 2d December has not been obeyed by the sheriffs, and they pray for an exchequer certification 
of their property now in the king’s hands.’ The certificate was granted, on which Sir Robert was opposed 
in council by Henry earl of Lancaster, who alleged that the writs, directed to the sheriffs for livery of lands 
in his possession, were contrary to form and law, and he prayed that they might be revoked.* The proceedings 
in this case are at great length, but Sir Robert was finally reinstated ; and the inquisition on the death of his 
son Sir Robert, grandson of Sir Robert and Elizabeth, enumerates half the manor of Samlesbury, one-sixth of 
the manor of Harewood, and one-fourth of the manor of Over Derwent.’ John de Holland, his second son, 
sueceeded to the estates held by tail-male, which finally passed to the duke of Exeter, but the barony and 
other property devolved upon his grand-daughter, Matilda, his eldest son having died in his father’s lifetime. 
This Matilda married Sir John Lovel, fifth Baron Lovel, K.G., of Tichmersh, to whom livery of her lands 
was made 47 Edward ITI. (1373). On the death of their son, Baron Holland, in right of his mother, and Lord 
Lovel of Tichmersh, in 1414, W ee Lord Lovel and Holland, his son and heir, succeeded to the lands, and 
had livery in 1 Henry VI. (1422-3). This baron occurs in a MS. feodary of the time of Henry VL, as holding, 
with his kinsman Richard Southworth, the manor of Samlesbury of the duke of Lancaster, by socage and the 
service of 38s. 8d. yearly, at the feast of St. Egislius or Gyles (Sept. 1). The estates appear to have been 
forfeited by the attainder of Francis, Lord Loyel, an adherent of the house of York, after the battle of Bosworth- 
field, 1485, when they were granted by Henry VII. to Thomas, first earl of Derby.’ Nicholas, the son 
of Sir John D’Ewyas and Cecily de Samlesbury, died without male issue, leaving a daughter, married to Sir 
Gilbert de Southworth, descended from the knightly family of the Southworths, who had held the manor of 
that name under the barons of Newton from a period anterior to 10 Edward IT. (1336); and her portion of 
the manor, thus conveyed, continued in the family till 1677, when John Southworth, esq., sold it and the 
Old Hall to Thomas Braddyll, esq., for little more than £2000, and it descended to his representative, 
T. R. G. Braddyll, esq., late of Conishead Priory." 

There are two halls in Samlesbury, the Higher or Old Hall, and the Lower Hall. 

The Higher Hall was originally surrounded by a moat, the course of which may still be traced, and 
appears to have been erected at two distinct periods. The older portion, which includes the great hall, a 
spacious apartment occupying the entire width and height of the structure, is a noble specimen of most rude 
and massy wood-work, and of very high antiquity, probably not later than Edward III. The roof is acutely 
pointed and open to the ridge, the framework being divided into bays, with the timbers so disposed as to 
form a series of Gothic arches, and the spaces between enriched with pierced tracery. At the lower end of 
the great hall is the ancient oaken screen, over which is the music-gallery, apparently of somewhat later date ; 
the front of this is most elaborately carved, and the posts that connect it with the roof are adorned with a 
variety of grotesque figures executed in bold relief. Along the front of this gallery are three panels bearing 
the following inscriptions in raised letters:—‘“ ANN. DOM. MCCCCCXXXIL” “8S. P. BON STATU LN.R.L” 
“THOMAS SOTHWORTH KNIGHT ;” preceded by the crest of the family—a bull’s head erased sable, attired 
argent. That portion of the structure of more recent date projects at right angles from the great 
hall, and is built also of timber, with the exception of the outer wall next the road, which is faced 
with brick of the small thin kind—the earliest example of this mode of building that the district 
possesses, It is, with the exception of the outer bay, of two storeys, and in appearance differs in 
many respects from the original erection ; the oaken framework is less substantial, and both the interior 
and exterior are more ornamental in character; the timbers are somewhat differently arranged, the 
spaces between being filled in with pierced quatrefoils in lieu of the bracing ribs noticeable in the earlier 
structure, and the wooden corbels supporting the projecting windows of the upper storey being elabor- 
ately carved with representations of grotesque heads in high relief, foliage, fan-tracery, and other devices, 
the one nearest the chapel exhibiting a foliated quatrefoil within which is the sacred monogram I.H.S. The 
principal apartment in this part of the building is the dining-room, which is lighted by square-headed windows 


1 Rot. Chart. 43 Henry IIL, m. 4. Afterwards Robert de Haun- 6 Hscaet, 47 Edward IIL., n. 19. 


ton had a like charter in his own name. J/bid. 51 Henry IIL, m. 7 Not. Cest—Note by Canon Raines, ii. 258. This was the Lovel 


4, and nothing farther occurs of his coparcener. 

2 In 1311, Lady Cecill de Evyhus and Lady Elizabeth de Holland, 
held one carucate in Samlesbury, in thanage, of Henry de Lacy, earl 
of Lincoln.—De Lacy Inquisition, 1311. 

3 Rot. Parl. vol. ii. p. 1, et seg. See Act of Restitution, vol. i. 
p. 134. 4 Ibid. p. 29% ® Ibid. p. 18. 


referred to in the famous jew d’esprit of Collingwood, which cost, 
the author his life :— 
‘¢ The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a Hog.” 


8 Thid. ii. 292. 
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with foliated lights and stone mullions and sills, and stall retains the original arched fireplace of stone, richly 
ornamented with carved panel-work and shields of arms of the Southworths and their alliances, surmounted 
by the inscription in relief —Thomas Sothworth BNT, AD" MVC CCCCFLY. At the extreme end of the 
building is the chapel, which evidently originally peounied the whole height of the house; it is ighted by a 
large Gothic window of three lights, which is said to have been removed, in the time of the Southworths, 
from the conventual church of Wh alley, on the dissolution of that house, after the execution of its last abbot 
Paslew ; and against one of the walls is still to be seen the original piscina, which may have belonged to a 
building of even earlier date than this part of the structure, for it is recorded that in 1400 a license was 
granted by the bishop of Lichfield to Thomas Southworth, esq, and Joan his wife, to have service celebrated 
in their mansions of Sothelworth and Samlesbury, where there must have been a domestic chapel or oratory 
attached. On the south side of the hall are three projecting chimneys of brick, terminating in clustered 
shafts, on one of which is a shield bearing the arms of Southworth quartered with those of Samlesbury. The 
old hall of Samlesbury was sold in 1850 to John Cooper, esq. of the Oaks, Penwortham, in Preston. It is 
now the residence of William Harrison, esq., F.S.A., having in 1862 passed by purchase into the possession 
of his father Joseph Harrison, esq. of Galligreaves Hall, near Blackburn, a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
the county—a gentleman to whom, as well as to the present occupant, the grateful acknowledgments of all 
antiquaries are due for the zeal manifested in protecting from further injury this interesting relict of the past, 
as well as for the taste and judgment they have shown in preserving the ancient character of the building 
while effecting such restorations as time and the neglect of former possessors had rendered necessary. Lower 
Hall was sold in the reign of James I. by Thomas Southworth, esq., to Sir Thomas Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh, 
and is now the property of Edward Petre, esq., one of the descendants of the Walmesleys. 

Here is an ancient Episcopal chapel, founded by Gospatric de Samlesbury about 1190, originally as a 
chapel of ease to Walton. It was falling into decay as early as 1 Elizabeth, when Edward earl of Derby 
issued the following circular letter :— 

3 May 1558. Edw. E. of Derby to al his louing frends. As I am credibly enformed the church at Sambery is in ruine & 
nieces people that resort to heare God’s worde, I haue thought good to moue my louing frends to help with there charity 
towards the re- -edifying thereof.” 

This church, St. Leonards, is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the vicar of Blackburn. A marble slab 
covers the tomb of one of the knightly family of Anderton of the time of Henry VI. The present incumbent 
is Rev. F. Law, B.A. (1852). The present Catholic chapel was erected here about 1824-5. 

While the Southworths occupied Samlesbury Hall, a very extraordinary scene of superstition and fraud 
was exhibited amongst their neighbours, in which they were themselves partly the dupes and partly the 
actors. No fewer than eight persons namely, Jannet Bierley, E. Bierley, Jane Southworth, John Ramsden, 
Eliz. Astley, Alice Gray, Isabella Sidegraves, and Lawrence Hay, the witches of Samlesbury, as they were 
called—were apprehended and committed to Lancaster Castle ; and on Wednesday the 19th of August 
1612, Jannet Bierley, Ellen Bierley, and Jane Southworth were brought to trial before Sir Edward Bromley, 
knight, being indicted, “for that they and every of them feloniously had practised, exorcised, and used 
devillish and wicked arts, called witcherafts, inchantments, charms, and sorceries, in and upon one Grace 
Sowerbutts, so that by means whereof her body wasted and consumed, contra formam statuti, &c.” In 
support of this charge, Grace Sowerbutts, a girl about the age of fourteen years, was produced as the 
principal witness. The nature of her testimony has already been exhibited ; but it may be proper to add 
here, that Sir John Southworth, the head of one of the five knightly families then resident on the left bank 
of the Ribble, was himself a believer in this vulgar superstition, as it appears from the evidence of John 
Singleton and others upon the trial, that the worthy knight was wont to say of his relation, Jane 
Southworth, that she was “a cruel woman and a witch, and he, Sir John, in going between his own house 
and Preston, did for the most part forbear to pass the house where Jane, the said witch, did dwell, doubting 
that she would bewiteh him.” ° 

PLEASINGTON, or PLESSINGTON, was the ancient seat of a family who bore az. a cross potence between. 
4 martlets ar. By a deed without date, Henry de Plessyngton gave to John de Stodleigh, and Margery his 
wife, daughter of Henry de Plessyngton, a piece of land in Plessyngton called Tinctfeld, together with 
another place called Adam’s Assart, to be held to the end of Margery’s life at an annual rent of 3s. This. 
deed is attested by Sir Adam de Hoghton, P. de Burnhil, Hen. de Euxton, W. de Livesay, Henry de Wedacres, 
ete., and is therefore of the reign of Henry IIL. or Edward I. Roger de Winkely is said to have married 
the heiress of Plessington ;* and in 6 Edward IIL., on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude (October 28, 1332),- 
we find John de Wynkerdelegh granting to John, his eldest son, his manor and the whole of his demesne in 
Plessington, to be held “ by the yearly service of one rose, and fealty to the chief lord.”—-Witnesses : Adam, 

Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MSS, p. 497. In the Chetham Library. was settled at Burley, in Rutlandshire. John Plessington, one of 
+ Potts on Hitch te ae ee 


3 A Robert de Plessington was chief baron of the Exchequer at £40 per annum, and sold’by the commissioners March 215 Lifdieee 
in 4 Richard IT.; and a branch of the Plessingtons, or Plyssingtons, — for £770, to Mr. Wickers. 
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son of John de Blackburne ; John and Robert, brothers of Adam ; Robert de Radelif; Adam, son of H. de 
Blackburne ; Wm. de Schorrock.' Plessington is said to have passed into the family of Ainsworth by the 
marriage of the heiress of Winckley ; liowever that may be,.the manor was previously in possession of the 
Cunliffes ; for in 20 Richard II. (1396-7), Robert, the son of Adam de Cundeelif, quit-claims to John de 
Aynsworth of Plessington and his heirs all his right and title in. the whole manor of Plessington.-— 
Witnesses : Rd. de Hoghton, knight ; Ralph de Radelif, knight ; John Banastre, and others. Dated Feast 
of the Conception of the Virgin Mary, 20 Richard IT. (Dece mber 8 , 1396).* Michael Jones, of Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, London, esq., barrister, in a letter to John Francis Butler, of Pleasington Hall, esq., in 
January 1814, says— 


** In 32 Henry VI, A.p. 1453, Laurenee Ainsworth was in possession, whose descendant, Edward Ainsworth, by vulgar 
debauchery, wasted the patrimony of a long. line of respectable ancestors, and conveyed it to your worthy father, in March ins 
whose son, I pray, may long, long enjoy it.’ 


John Francis Butler, esq., who, in 1816-1819, erected Pleasington Priory, a beautiful Roman Catholic 
church, at an expense of £20,000, died in 1822, leaving his estates to his sisters. The present proprietor 
and occupant is J. Butler Bowdon, esq. Thomas Aynesworth, esq., who died in 1806,* sold Feniscowles in 
Plessington to W. Feilden, esq., M.P. for Blackburn. This gentleman received the honour of a baronetcy ; 
and his son, Sir W. H. Feilden, bart., now resides at Feniscowles Hall. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, an eminent Hebrew scholar and biblical commentator of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
was the second son of Laurene e Ainsworth, of Plessington, gentleman, by Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Grimshaw, of Clayton, and 
born about 1560. It is not known where he began his education, but he completed it in the University of ¢ ‘ambridge. He attached 
himself early to the followers of Brown, a puritan sectary, who had imbibed the opinions of Cartwright, and condemned the 
discipline and ceremonies of the church of England ; and, after sharing their inquietudes, aud suffering much persecution, left his 
native country in the reign of Elizabeth, with others of that persuasion, and retired to Holland, where he erected a chureh in 
Lh aoe with one Johnson, a fellow-minister, and collected a large congregation of hearers. In 1602, they wrote and published 

‘Confession of the Faith of the People called Brownists,” but, being men of warm feelings, they split into differences on certain 

ae of discipline, which eventually caused a separation of the leading parties, anda final dissolution of the whole congregation. 
Jolnson, after refusing the mediation of the Presbytery of Amsterdam, excommunicated his own father and brother ; in consequence 
of which Ainsworth and some others excommunicated Johnson, who shortly after returned the compliment to Ainsworth. These 
disturbances continued until Johnson and his party quitted Amsterdam, and removed to Emden, where in a short time he died ; 
yet. Ainsworth and his followers did not long continue in peace, for he soon after left them, and went over to Ireland, where he 
remained for a time, until their dissensions were healed, and then returned to Holland. He died in 1629, not without some 
suspic ion of violence, concerning which circumstance the following improbable story was, according to Neale, at the time current 
in Amsterdam. It was reporte ad that having found a diamond of great value, he advertised it, and discovered the owner to be a 
wealthy resident Jew, who, when he came to claim the stone, offered the finder any acknowledgment he might think proper to 
require. Ainsworth, ‘though in low cireumstances, would accept of nothing but the Jew’s promise to procure him a conference 
with some of the learned rabbis on the prophecies of the Old Testament relating to the Messiah: this the Jew readily granted, but 
was never able to perform, whereupon, it was thought that, through feelings of vexation and shame, or from some other motive that 
has never been known, he caused Ainsworth to be poisoned. Probably as groundless was the story recordetL by Dr. Heylin, who 
was no friend to sectaries, that Ainsworth maintained a violent dispute with Broughton, one of his brethren, on the silly question, 
‘Whether the colour of Aaron’s linen ephod was blue or green.” Mr. Ainsworth was a man of talent and unwearied «diligence, 
deeply read in the works of the Jewish writers. His works, however, are now more known-and valued abroad than in England. 
He wrote, in addition to many merely controversial works, ‘‘ Annotations on the Psalms ;’ London, 1612, 4to. ‘* A Treatise of 
the Fellowship that the Faithful have with God, his Angels, and one another, in this Present Life ;’ London, 1615, 4to. “ Anno- 
tations on the Book of Deuteronomy ;’ London, 1619, 4to. ‘* Annotations upon the Five Books of Moses, the Book of Psalms, 
and the Song of Songs or Canticles ; wherein the Hebrew Words and Sentences are Compared with and Explained by the Ancient 
Greek and Chaldee Versions, and other Records and Monuments of the Hebrews ;” London, 1621 and 1627, 2 vols. 4to, and 1639, 
folio. The folio edition, which is an improved republication of those of 1621 and 1627, is exceedingly rare. The volume contains 
a prefatory discourse on the life and writings of Moses ; a literal translation of the Pentateuch, with annotations chiefly from the 
rabbinical writers ; an Advertisement touching some objections made against the sincerity of the Hebrew text, with other short 
dissertations ; a Life of David, and notes on the Book of Psalms; and the Song of Solomon, with a literal translation from the 
Hebrew in prose, and another in verse, with copious notes. Dr. Doddridge calls it ‘ta good book, and full of very valuable Jewish 
learning.” Part of this learned w ork has been translated into Dutch by Sibrand Vomelius, and the commentary on Solomon’s 
Song into German verse by Schrey, of Frankfort, in 1692. ‘Annotations upon Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus ;” London, 1612, folio. 
cs Annotations on the Bible ;’ London, 1627, 2 vols. folio. **Translation of the Psalms into Verse and Prose, with Annotations ;’ 
London, 1644, 8vo. In addition to these, many valuable labours of Mr. Ainsworth appear never to have been printed, especially 
some MSS. of his—yviz. his ‘Comment upon Hosea,” ‘‘ Notes upon St. Matthew,” and ‘* Notes upon the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
which seem to have been lost. 


WITTON is a township adjoining Blackburn on the west, stretching on the north bank of the Darwen 
and across the Blackburn, including Billinge Hill and Billinge End, a lofty ridge 900 feet above the level of 
the sea. In 1511 Richard, son of ” Geoffrey de Chaterton, held one carueate of land in Witton from Henry 
de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, as an eighth of a knight’s fee.® Witton Hull, now in ruins, was a spacious old- 
fashioned building. Witton House, surrounded by a park of the same name, is an elegant stone edifice, the 
property and seat of Joseph Feilden, esq., who purchased the hall from Samuel Bower, esq., about 1816. 
The principal part of the estate in Witton has been in Mr. Feilden’s family since 1690. The village is called 


1 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. in the Heralds’ College, London. (besides three daughters) a son, John, who died in 1814, leaving 
2 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. 3 Butler Family MSS. fol. 102. (besides two daughters) a son, Thomas Crooke Ainsworth, who, 


and his son, Thomas Somner Ainsworth, are solicitors in Blackburn 
4 In the edition of 1836, this Thomas Aynesworth was (1867). 
erroneously stated to be “the last of his family.” He left 5 De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 
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Witton Stocks.’ St. Mark’s church was built in 1837, a neat Norman building in the gift of the vicar of 
Blackburn ; incumbent, Rey. G. A. H. Ashe, B.A. (1839). Part of this township, by the Boundary Act of 
1868, now belongs to the borough of Blackburn. 

MELLOoR, on the line of the Preston and Blackburn new road, is a well-cultivated township. The manor 
formerly belonged to the Southworths.” In the last century it was the property of a Mr. Ramsbottom of 
Chorley, who resided at Stanley House, the manorial hall, and who sold the manor and estates to Mr. Bolton, 
from whom they were purchased by Henry Sudell of Blackburn and Woodfold, esq. In 1831-2, John 
Fowden Hindle, esq., bought Mr. Sudell’s property in Mellor, and for some years resided at /Voodfold Park, 
the chief ornament of Mellor. The hall has since been occupied by various tenants. A court-baron was held 
here so late as 1826. On Mellor Moor are the remains of a Roman encampment, supposed to have been a 
speculatory fort of Ribchester. A square mound and fosse are still visible. St. Mary’s, an Episcopal chapel 
at Mellor, is a plain stone buitding, surmounted by a small spire and buttresses, and placed on a considerable 
elevation. It was founded in 1827, and opened in 1829, at a cost of £5275: 6:9, on land given by Mr. 
Sudell. The charge of erection was defrayed by Parliamentary grant. On the highest elevation, a little 
above the church, are the picturesque ruins of a windmill. Mellor also contains a Methodist chapel. There 
was formerly a wake, and occasionally a fair is held here. The township contains excellent quarries of stone 
and a mineral spring. 

RAMSGREAVE is three miles north of Blackburn, on the Whalley new road. In 35 Edward IIL, Henry 
duke of Lancaster, by a deed bearing date January 2, in the tenth year of his dukedom (1361), gave to the 
monks of Whalley, and to their successors, two cottages, 7 acres of land, 183 acres of pasture, and 200 acres 
of wood called Rommesgreve, all lying in the chase of Blackburn.” Ramsgreave now belongs to various 
persons ; the land is chietly freehold, and the hall is a common farm-house. 

CLAYTON-LE-DALE is 3 miles N.N.E. of Blackburn. In 7 Henry VIII. John Talbot of Salesbury was 
the proprietor of this estate* In 1311 it was held by Sir Adam de Hudleston, under the Lacies, earls of 
Lincoln.’ It is now held by Mr. Ward. Showley Hall was once the seat of the Walmesley family. The estate 
is now the property of Thomas Crooke Ainsworth, esq. of Blackburn. 

WILPSHIRE was anciently a possession of the Lacies. Bernard de Hackyng, in 1311, held half an oxgang 
of land in Whelpishire in thanage of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln. Henry de Bradhill held half an oxgang 
and a third there, in thanage, and John, son of Walter de Bradhill, held two oxgangs there in thanage. 
Henry de Boulton, also, then held one oxgang in thanage. All these paid yearly rents, and made suit of 
court at Clitheroe.” An inquisition of 3 Edward III. (1329), ascribes to John, son of Walter de Bradehall, 
the possession of 20 acres of land here; and in 36 Edward III. (1362) John de Gristewayt held in trust, 
for the abbey of Whalley, 20 acres of land in Cliderhou, Blackburn, and Willipshire. In aftertimes the 
township became the property of the Walmesleys, and Sir Thomas died in 13 Car. I. (1637), seised of the 
estate, which was then called “ Libshire alias Wilpshire.”’ The people of the district give it the name of 
“ Lipshaw.” Henry Ward, esq., by purchase from Lord de Tabley, is now the chief proprietor. 


1 The edition of 1835 adds, “and in 1825 was the residence of | Melore, of the Lacies, earls of Lincoln, as the sixteenth of a knight's 
Benjamin Feilden, esq.” This was misleading; a Mr. Benjamin fee, and paid yearly 8d,—De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 
Ficlding oceupied a house there, but was no relation of the Feildens 3 Monast. Anglic. tom. i. p. 903. 4 Duc. Lance. vol, iv. n. 67. 
of Witton.—-B. H. § De Lacy Inquisition of 1311. 8 Tbid. 

* In 1311 Nicholas de Evyas held half a carucate of land in 7 Duc. Lane. vol. xxviii. n. 8C. 
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PARISH OF CHIPPING 


HIPPING, or, as it was anciently written, Chepin, is a village, township, and parish, upon 
the limestone, in the deanery of Amounderne sss and archdeaconry of Lancaster, on the 
eastern confines of the county of Lancaster, within the Honor of Clitheroe, and ‘enclosed 
on the north and south by Whitmoor Hills and Longridge Fell. The parish contains but 
two townships, Chipping and Thornley-cum-Wheatley. In length, it is from west to 
east between three and four miles, and three miles in breadth from Parlike Pike on 
the north, to Longridge fell on the south, covering an extent of 8756 statute acres. The Loude or 
Lowde Water, a small brook rising below Pier lac or Parlike in Chipping, divides Chipping and 
Thornley, and Little Bowland and Thornley, and falls into the Hodder at Doeford-bridge. Bean, Lanshaw 
or Chipping, and Lee Bar brooks are all branches of the Lowde, the first falling into it on the qoutes the 
second on the north, and the third on the west. The Roman road from Ribcheste sr to the north, after 
crossing by Cuckoo Hall in Dilworth over Longridge Fell, diverges through Thornley-cum-Wheatley, and 
passes through Chaigley into Great Bowland, bearing the name of W atling Street. According to the Status de 
Blughorneshire, Chepyn was one of the three parishes which branched from that of Whalley, some years 
before the reign of Edward the Confessor. The names of the hereditary lords and parsons of Whalley and 
Blackburn have been preserved, but of those of Chipping no trace exists. Chipenden is mentioned in 
Domesday under Amounderness, as having three carucates of land! According to an ancient charter without 
date, Richard de Chepyn was lord of the place soon after the Conquest. About 22 Edward IIL. (1348) 

John de Chepyn granted the homage and service of thirteen vassals to Richard de Knolle. With a short 
interval, in which these possessions were seized into the hands of the Crown for felony, they continued in the 

possession of the family of Knolles until 7 Henry VIII. (1515), when Isabel, the daughter and heiress of 

John Knolle, of Wolfhouse and Chippendale, carried the property into the knightly family of Sherburne, by 

her marriage with Roger, the third son of Robert Sherburne of Stonyhurst. From the Sherburnes it passed 

to the family of Weld, by the marriage of William, the son of Sir John Weld, of Compton Bassett, with 

Elizabeth, sister and heiress of Sir Nicholas Sherburne. Part of Chipping, about 985 acres, is now the 

property of the earl of Derby, [to whose family it came from the Doughty family by marriage, having been 

purchased by Michael Doughtie, esq., M.P. for Preston, 1588.] The rest, 4592 acres, belongs to many 
landowners ; the family of Weld of Leagram Hall, however, still possess property within the township. 

In 16 Edward III. (1342), the prior of Kertmel levied a fine upon Robert de Walton and Margaret his 
wife, for lands in Chypyne.* Sir Richard Hoghton, in 8 Henry IV. (1406-7), gave lands in Chepyn to a 
certain chaplain ; and by an indenture, dated in the year 1600, his descendant Sir Richard Hoghton, in 
consideration of £300 paid by James Stanley, Lord Strange, granted to that nobleman the manor and lord- 
ships of Gosnargh and Chippin.* 

The statements of these last two paragraphs, which are retained from the edition of 1835, are hardly 
compatible, giving the lordship of Chipping to two different families—the Sherburnes and the Hoghtons. 
In reality there was a conflicting claim. Both families seem to have possessed land in the parish, and the 
lordship seems to have been disputed. In 2 and 3 Philip and Mary (1555-6), cross suits were instituted in 
the Duchy court between the Houghtons and the Sherburnes, each of whom claimed Chepyn manor, waste, 
court, church, and chantry. Sir Richard Houghton claimed under Thomas Mawdisley as founder of Chepyn 
chantry ; ; while Sir Richard Sherburne claimed by letters patent from the king and queen. In the course of 
this trial it was given in evidence that on a window on the north side of Chepyn church were these words 

—“Orate p aia Magistri i Dii Thome Mardisley Rectoris istius Eeclie et fundator’ istius cantarie et aiabus patris 
et matris &e. anno Dri mececerez. ;” and an indenture was also put in, by which Thomas Sothern of Newport, 
in Shropshire, confirmed to Thomas Mawdesley of the parish church of Chepyn, all his lands and messuages in 

Chepin in Lancashire, and in Bolland in Yorkshire as provision for the chantry priest of Chepyn.° 

The parish church of Chipping, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is a neat stone edifice, consisting 


1 See vol. i. p. 25. 2 Vol. i. p. 128. 5 Thave taken this from the Duc. Lan. Calend. Pleadings, 
3 Bag of Pedes Finium, Chapter House, Westminster. vol. ii. p. 131-2. It will be seen, however, that the Sherburnes 
4 Dr. Kuerden’s Fol. MS., p. 172, in the Chetham Library. did nofclaim on the ground of inheritance from the Knolles family, 
Dr. Kuerden also preserves a claim, without date, preferred by the whom I cannot meet with in the Jng. Post Mortem, as ever 
men of Chippendale to exemption from fines, amercements, and owning the manor of Chipping.—B. H. 
tolls in all markets and fairs in England. 4to J/S., fo. 56. 
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of a nave, side aisles, porch, and tower. The interior is clean and handsome ; the nave is separated from 
the side aisles by four columns on each side. ‘The columns on the south are lofty and octagonal, while 
those on the north are low, and divided by pointed arches. This variation in the style is probably owing to 
their having been erected at different times. The windows are small and square-headed, and generally with 
three semi-circular headed lights, divided by rude mullions. The east window is divided into five lights, 
within a plain arch, all cinqfoiled. The whole work is very rude. On the capitals of the pillars are rude 
sculptures,—heads that might be taken for Norman or Saxon work, were there not, on other faces of the 
same capitals, imperfect representations of richly decorated arches, and other architectural features proclaiming 
the rude work of country masons at a much later date. The date of the original foundation is about 1041, but 
the présent church was partly rebuilt in the year 1520. It was reseated and altered in 1706. The feature 
of greatest interest in the church is the font, which has often been the subject of learned, and sometimes 
unlearned, discussion. In the former edition of this work the following engraving, a facsimile of one in 
Dr. Whitaker’s History of Whalley, is given as “an ancient inscription on the font,’ and the characters are 
pronounced to be “ partly hieroglyphical and partly Runic” ! 


Pi 


L LZ 
fle 


The engraving js reproduced as a curious and instructive illustration of the difficulties of antiquarian investiga- 
tion on the reports, or even drawings, of others. A visit to Chipping showed that the artist had committed 
the complicated mistake, not only of placing the figures together, as if forming a single inscription, but of 
placing the shields wrong side up, and of making the small characters about the pedestal larger than the 
deyices on the shields! The following illustrations from sketches taken on the spot, may form the basis for a 


more reliable judgment, not only showing the real character. of. the so-called “ inscription,” but delineating 
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on the right side of the font, the devices on the five shields concealed from view. It will thus be seen that 
the font is of a kind .often met with in early sixteenth century work. The characters on the shields, 
with the exception of the IHS and the instruments of the passion, are evidently, as Dr. Whitaker had 
pronounced them, initials, probably of forgotten donors, as are also several of the devices at the foot of the 
pedestal. To whom they refer can still only be vaguely conjectured. The device @ is, indeed, probably 
the monogram of a Thomas Osbaldeston, the same character being given by Dr. Whitaker as existing, along 
with the date 1593, on the stable-door of Salesbury Hall, the old seat of the Osbaldestons ; the character to 
the left of this, resembling a serpent biting its tail, is the letter G ; and the H, and the | B or T B may 
possibly refer to the Hoghtons, lords of the manor, and Barton and Brown families, shown by the duchy 
inquisitions to have held land in Chipping throughout the sixteenth century. 

The east side of the south aisle forms a chapel, called Wolfhouse Quyre, and is the property of the earl 
of Derby. On a brass plate in the vestry is an inscription to the two wives of Robert Parker of Fayresnape, 
gent., of the dates of 1611 and 1623. An inscription upon a white stone, on the south side of the altar, 
commemorates John Milner, vicar, who died in 1777, aged sixty-seven, and who was a warm friend of the 
Rey. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 


In April 1751, Mr. Milner was at Bolton, and Wesley records :—Thursday, 11th April.—‘‘ Hence I rode with Mr. Milner to 
Ribchester,”” where some clergymen had appointed to meet him ; and the same eve ning he spent at Chipping vicarage. He again 
spent the evening of Saturday, June 6, 1752, at the vicarage, and preached the following day at Chipping church, ‘He says of the 
morning service :—‘* Such a congregation was present as I “believe was never seen there | before, and a solemn awe seemed to rest on 
the whole congregation from the beginning of the service to the end.” He adds :—‘‘I preached in the afternoon. . 7 bbe 
people were all attention.” In July 1752, “he was again at Chipping, but there is no record of any service. In April 1753, he paid 
his last visit to Chipping. On Saturday evening, ‘April 7 7, he rode to Chipping, and on Sunday he went to church, Mr Milner 
desiring that he should preach. He says :—‘‘ As soon as we came into the aisle of the church from the vestry, a man (sine e dead) 
thrust himself betw een Mr. Milner and me, and said, ‘ You shall not go into the pulpit.’ I told him, ‘I am only going into the 
ilesk.’ He said, ‘But you shall not go there neither,’ aud pushed me Dae k by main strength. E iene or ten noisy men joined with 
him quickly, and set themselves in battle array. Fearing some might take fire on the other side, I desired Mr. Milner to begin 
the service. After prayers (for he had no sermon with him) great part of the congregation follow ed us to the vicarage. They came 
thither again after the evening service ; and God made them “large amends for their little disappointment in the morning.” 


The living is a discharged vicarage, valued in the Liber Regis at £36:13:4. It was given to the See 
of Chester in 1541. The living is now in the patronage of the bishop of Manchester. The right to the 
advowson of the church remained in the Lacy family from the time that they became possessed of the district 
of Blackburnshire ; but the right of presentation appears to have been contested. In 25 Henry III. 
(1240-1), the prior of Lancaster was summoned before the king's justices at Lancaster, on a writ of Quare 
impedit, to explain his conduct in disturbing the right of presentation to the church of Chyppyng, which was 
vested in the king as guardian of the son and heir of John de Lacy; but this ecclesiastic, by his attorney, 
ultimately renounced his claim to the presentation.” At the same time, Emeric de Roches appeared to 
answer a similar writ, when he alleged that the church of Chyppindale was a chapel of his church of Preston, 
but remitted his claim, because the earl of Lincoln had last presented to the living.® The following incum- 
bents appear in the Episcopal registers :— 


VICARS OF CHIPPING. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. | On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. | 
Oct. 8, 32 Eliz. | Richard Parker . ; ; . | Bishop of Chester. 
Oct. 5, 1616 | William Arnetsdaile  . f + Do. } 
1622 | John King . é ? : - | Do. 
1674 | Richard White . ; : 2 Dey Te : ; . | Death of John King. 
Aug. 12, 1692 | Humphrey Briscoe _. : Dona: ; : . | Resign. of Rich, White. 
Dee. 23, 1701 | Thomas Atherton : i Do. | 
Aug. 19, 1721 | Thomas Clarkson : ; ; Dor. é 5 . | Resign. Thos. Atherton. 
May 29, 1738 | William Rausthorn — . : 4 Don. - : . | Death of Thos. Clarkson. 
Feb. 13, 1738-9 | John Milner E F P seul Ds: +s ; ; . | Cess. of Will. Rausthorn. 
| March 11, 1778 | Thomas Pearce . : : : ine, : : . | Death of John Milner, 
Aug, 3, 1779 | William Stockdale : ; : Howe : . . | Cess. of Thos. Pearce. 
Nov. 21, 1786 | John Carlisle . : ; : Dover f : . | Death of Will. Stoekdale. 
1807 | James Penny. ‘ , . Do. 
Nov. 28, 1816 | Edmund Wilkinson. : F Do. : . | Death of James Penny. — 
| Noy. 8, 1864 | Richard Robinson / ; . | Bishop of Manchestet 3 . | Death of Edmund Wilkinson, 
| Sept. 23, 1864. | 


1 The closest resemblance I have met with is the font at 2 Placit. coram Rege 25 Henry III., Lane. Rot. 21. 
Bolton, in Craven, which bears a memorial inscription incom patible 
with an earlier date than 1507.—b. H. 3 Placit. Lance. Ret. 23 
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The parish register, which exhibits the following results for nearly three centuries, sufficiently indicates 
the slow progress of population in this obscure corner of the county :— 


ito) 
oe) 


1560. 1561. 1599. 1600, 1601. 1700. 1701. 1831. 1832. 
Baptisms . . . 32 29 — 23 20 27 21 56 51 
Marriages . . . — — - 4 7 6 10 14 ali 
Burials ol eS — 9 il 4 39 él 4] 55 


The charities of Chipping, as exhibited in the fifteenth Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for inquiring into public charities, consist of the following :— 


TOWNSHIP OF CHIPPING. 


1683. Brabin’s Charities—several estates bequeathed by John Brabin, 9th April, 1683—viz. 1. The School Estate, otherwise 
Goose Lane estate, consisting of a farm-house, outbuildings, and about 32 acres of land, ‘for the education of 16 boys, and a suit of 
blue clothes each annually, produces per annum £60, 2. Estate for apprenticing poor children. Three of the boys clothed at the 
school are usually apprenticed yearly. The estate consisting of a farm-house, outbuildings, and 13 acres of land, produces in rent 
per annum, £61. 3. Estate for the relief of the poor of Chipping, Thornley-cum- Wheatley, and Bleasdale, consisting of a house, 
warehouse, garden, and orchard, produces about £11 :11s. 4. Estates purchased with the residue of the donor's personal property, 
for the support of the almshouse, the poor of the township of Chipping, and poor scholars, to be taught in the said school. An 
estate in Thornley, consisting of a house and 26 acres of land, purchased in 1686 and 1690, produces annually £40 ; and Waller 
Close in Chipping, produces annually £28—together £68. [These amounts are all now (1868) slightly increased.] _ The Almshouse, 
adapted for 6 alms-women, each of whom receives 12s. per month, making in the whole £43 : 4s. per annum, with an allowance 
of coals, and additional money, amounting together to upwards of £8 per annum. 

1702. Charities of Christopher Parkinson, and an unknown Donor—for the support of an under-master in Brabin’s school 
The former gave the yearly rent of £4, and the latter the interest of £10, which together produce annually £4:9s. The under- 
master has the care of about 80 children. 

1671. Charities of Harrison, Lund, Barns, and Walbanck.—To the poor inhabitants of Chipping, and to the vicar for an 
anniversary sermon on St. Thomas’s Day, the interest of £122:10s. Cottage and Smith's Shop—under the management of the 
trustees of the preceding charity, but it is not known from what source this property was derived ; produces annually £4 : 10s. 

1691. Helme’s Charity; the rent of a messuage and 16 acres of land, distributed to the poor of Chipping, half on Good Friday, 
and the other half on St. Thomas’s Day, producing a rent of £30 : 10s. 

1742. Webster's Charity.—The interest of £20 to the poor of Leagrim and Chipping, in money, cloth, or oatmeal. 


TOWNSHIP OF THORNLEY. 


1676. Charities of Wright and others.— Various sums, to be applied in the purchase of clothing for the most necessitous poor ; 
amounting to £220, and producing in interest £9 :18. Brabin’s Charity.— The poor of Thornley are entitled to the benefit of the 
school at Chipping, and a portion of the rents of one of Brabin’s estates. The annual sum of £1: 9:93 has been for several years 
distributed to the poor of this township ; ‘‘ but it appears to us,” say the commissioners, ‘‘ that they are entitled to a larger share.” 


The village of CHIPPING is an obscure and uninteresting place, on the west bank of a rivulet, which 
divides it from the estate of Leagram Hall, at the foot of the lofty and black elevation of Parlike Pike. In 
addition to the church, Chipping contains a Catholic chapel, built by subscription in 1827, and an Inde- 
pendent chapel of the date of 1839, and a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. The old endowed school stands at 
the entrance to the village from Longridge, and on the door is carved, in antique characters :—*“ THIS 
SCHOOLE FOUNDED BY JOHN BRABBIN, GENTLEMAN, DOCE DISCE VEL DISCEDE 1684, C. P.; R. P.; I. H.; 
R. M. [Christopher and R. Parkinson; John Hawthornthwaite; and R. Marsden]. In Hesketh Lane is 
an old Independent chapel, now disused, bearing the date 1705. ‘This simple edifice is interesting as being 
one of the earliest Nonconformist places of worship in Lancashire. The diary of one of its earliest ministers, 
the Rey. Peter Walkden, was published in 1866, and affords a curious illustration of social life in the ruder 
parts of the north of England in the early part of last century, abounding, moreover, in references to the 
places and the old families of the neighbourhood.!. Here were formerly several cotton-mills, but there are 
now only roller and iron works, and a large lime-quarry. A number of neat houses ornament the Clitheroe 
and Garstang road. Two fairs were formerly held here: one on Easter Tuesday, and the other, for cattle, 
on August 24; but they are falling into desuetude. Wolfhouse, formerly the property of the De Chepins, 
then of Knolles, and in 1601 of Sherburne, now belongs to the Earl of Derby. Hesketh End, to the west 
of Chipping, an old fabric built by the Alston family about 1501, is now the property of Mr. Thomas 
Cardwell. On the exterior of this edifice are inscriptions to commemorate the landing of the Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes, the Norman conquest, and the Protestant Reformation. Higher Core and Wood Yate 
are- two ancient habitations of the Parkinson family. Most of the families resident in this parish, even 
among the labouring classes, have occupied their houses for centuries, content in their obscurity, and undis- 
turbed by competition. A brown earthenware coffin, half-an-nch thick, marked with lozenges, and con- 
taining bones perfectly white, was found in a lane near the church, about 1770, where it remained for 
some time ; but it is now destroyed. 

THORNLEY-CUM-WHEATLEY is a township between Chipping and Longridge Fell, four miles in length, 
and consisting of houses widely separated, in two hamlets, near the rivulet Loude. The earl of Derby is 
lord of the manor of Thornley-cum-Wheatley, and holds a court-leet on Trinity Tuesday annually, at the 
Derby Arms. Thomas, earl of Derby, in 14 Henry VIL. purchased the manor from Charles Singleton, son 


1 Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. Peter Walkden for the years 1725, 1729, and 1730 ; with notes by William Dobson, 
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of Margaret Singleton, widow, daughter of Miles Knolles.'. The mother of Sir Edward Stanley of Bicker- 
staffe, afterwards earl of Derby, was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Patten of Preston. The Misses Patten 
resided here and gave name to Patten Hall, a whitewashed house in the Gothic style, now called Thornley 
Hall, the property of the earl of Derby. It is now the residence of William Rhodes, esq. Bradley Hall, 
or, as it is sometimes called, “ Bradley Demaine,” is an old mansion in Thornley-cum-Wheatley, formerly 
belonging to the Bradley or Braidley family. In 17 Edward I. (1288-9) Robert de Bradley levied a fine 
upon Ralph de Thornedeleye for 100 acres of land in Thornley. The record states, that Robert de Bradley 
was attached and impleaded by Thomas le Surreys for cutting down and carrying away his woods at Thorne- 
deleye.” The estate was purchased in 1666 by Charles, the eighth earl of Derby." A Jordan de Weteleya 
appears as witness to the charter of Alan de Singeltun, by which he confirmed his father’s foundation of 
Langrig hospital, about the reign of King John. In a lane near Wheatley Brooke are the remains of the 
huge base of an old cross; at Chipping Town End there is another of these ancient emblems of Catholic 
times ; and a third in the churchyard, consisting of a plain shaft upon two tiers of steps, surmounted by a 
dial, with the initials of the churchwardens, and the date of 1708, about the period of the re-edification of 
the parish church. 

A very small portion, only some 40 or 50 acres, of the land in this parish is arable. Limestone is 
abundant throughout the parish, and the burning of lime is considerable. Alum is visible in some places, 
and there are a few stone-quarries. The principal employments of the imhabitants are, farming, chair- 
making, and iron-working. 
think it best to retain them, as an element in the investigations 


which may eventually settle the point. Possibly there is truth in 
both accounts. There may have been an early claim to lands and 


1 There is an obscurity about the transmission of the lordship 
and estate of Thornley-cum-Wheatley akin to that which I have 
pointed out in regard to Chipping (p. 95, paragraph 3). Canon 


Raines treats the account of any purchase by the Derby family as a 
mere mistake of Baines, and (Chet. Soc. Ser. xxxi. p. 106) gives a 
clear account of the descent of these estates to Edward, eleventh 
earl, from his mother, daughter of Elizabeth Patten, who was 
granddaughter of Michael Doughty, who * purchased the manor of 
Thornley-cum-Wheatley and lands in Chipping.” The statements, 
however, given by Baines in the text are so repeated and explicit, 
that in the absence of references enabling me to disprove them, I 


manorial rights in Chipping parish by the Derby family, based on a 
purchase of the Hoghtons’ claim—a disputed one—in 1600; and 
this may have led to compromises with the other claimants, giving 
rise to the various accounts of the purchase ; the whole difficulty 
finally disappearing on the marriage of Michael Doughty’s great- 
granddaughter into the Derby family. —B. H. 


2 Placit. T. Trinit. 17 Edward I. apud Lane’ Rot. 17. 
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MITTON PARISH. 


ITTON parish consists of four townships and two chapelries, but only one of the townships 
2 is situated in the county of Lancaster’'— viz. AIGHTON, BAILEY and CHAIGLEY, which 
form one township. The length of the Lancashire part of the parish, from the Hodder in 
Chaigley on the north to the Ribble in Aighton on the south, is about four miles and a half; 

QW" and the breadth, from Bailey on the south-west to the confluence of the Hodder with the 
Gas Ribble on the south-east, is about three miles—comprehending in the whole of this 
township about 5780 statute acres of land. Of this district the Ribble forms the southern boundary, and 
winds along a beautiful vale after having received the Hodder, which divides Lancashire from Yorkshire, 
at Winkley in Aighton. The Calder, flowing through the deep hollows of Whalley, meets the Ribble 
at Hacking a short distance below Mitton Hall. The confluence of these three rivers at Mitton has produced 
the wet-weather distich of 


** The Hodder, the Calder, Ribble, and rain, 
All meet together in Mitton domain.” 


It is conjectured that the name Mitton refers to the Hodder’s running through the midst of it—Maid- 
town. This parish appears in Domesday under “ Euriescire” (Yorkshire), “Terra Rogerii Pictavensis,” 
thus— 

In Gretlintone (Grindleton) Earl Tosti had 4 carucates of land rateable to the gelt. 

In Bradforde 2 car. ; Widitun 2 car. ; Baschelf 4 car. ; Mitune 4 car. 

Hamerton 2 car., ete. ete.® 


By a charter prior to 1102, Ibert de Lacy granted the manor of Mitton, along with Great Merlay, 
Halghton, Twiselton, etc., to Ralph le Rous, by the service of half a knight’s fee, and the grantee is 
supposed to have taken the surname of Mitton. In the reign of King John or Henry III., Ralph de Mitton 
held the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Acton, Merlay, and Liveshey, of the Earl of Lincoln,’ being of the 
dower of the Countess. The Mittons becoming extinct, the manor reverted to the Lacies; and in 
37 Henry IIL (1252-3), Edmund, Lord Lacy, constable of Chester, granted the manors of Mitton and 
Bashall to Thomas Talbot and his heirs in fee farm, paying seven pounds ten shillings and sevenpence 
per annum.* Edmund Talbot, his son, being, in 28 Edward I. (1300), made steward of Blackburnshire to 
Henry Lacy, then Earl of Lincoln, was, in 32 Edward I. (1304), in the expedition made into Scotland by - 
that monarch, and obtained, as a reward for his services there, a charter of free warren in all his demesne 
Jands of Bashall and Mitton.® 

AIGHTON, under the name of Halghton, was granted, as has been seen, by Ilbert de Lacy’s charter. 
The Mittons, who early became extinct, are supposed to be radically the same with the Bayleys, for Oto 
de Bayley and Hugo de Mitton were brothers, and sons of Jordan, sometimes called de Bayley, and 
sometimes de Mitton. Richard Bayley married Margaret, the daughter and coheiress of Sir Richard 
de Sherburne, who died in 47 Edward III. (1373). Their son, Richard Bayley, assumed the surname of 
Sherburne, and hence the manor of Aghton in the inquisitions of this time is found to be in the possession 
of Sherburne. The original family of Sherburne became extinct by the marriage of the heir of Bayley with 
the heiress of Sherburne.” In 35 Edward I. (1306-7) occurred one of those ferocious assaults for which the 
gentry of this county in early times have before been noticed, and of which the mention now can answer no 
other end than to perpetuate the names for the purposes of the genealogist and antiquary. The account of it 
is found in the record of the verdict of a jury at Westminster, among the pleadings preserved in the chapter 
house, by which the large sum of two hundred pounds was awarded as damages against Robert de Bradehull 
and his brothers William and Geoffrey, who waylaid Robert de Clyderhou, and left him for dead, while he 
was at Bayley upon the king’s service. The hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem held lands in Aiton 
(Aighton) in 20 Edward I. (1292), purchased after the charter granted to them in 37 Henry IIL. (1253). 
In 4 Edward IIL (1330) Robert de Clyderhou held in trust for the abbey of Cokersaund the manor of 
Bayley, of the honors of Cliderhou and Lancaster, as appears by an escheat of that date. 


! The other part of the parish of Mitton is situated in the West Riding of the county of York, and, of course, not within the limits of this work. 
2 Whitaker's Whalley, p. 253. 5 Dugd. Baronage, vol. i. p. 335. 

3 Domesday, ed. 1783, p. 332, col. 2. Rot. Chart. 32 Edward I. n. 31. 

; See History of Whalley, p. 462. 
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Of CHAIGLEY nothing appears, except that the Sherburnes, holding the manor of Aghton juxta 
Chageley, might possibly have property in the hamlet, if it were not accounted apart of that manor. In 
9 James f. (1611) Thomas Osbaldeston, styled a felon in the inquisitiones post mortem,’ having slain his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Welsh, esq., forfeited his possessions in Chaigeley. Another proprietor was John 
Holden, who, in 13 Charles I. (1637), held lands, messuages, and tenements in Chadgley.’ In the reign of 
Henry VIII. Richard Holden, then of Whalley, the eleventh in descent, married Anne, daughter of Roger 
Nowell of Read, and secondly Jane, the widow of Thomas Sherburne of Ribbleton. 

The parish church of Mitton, dedicated to St. Michael, or to All Saints, being situated in the township of 
Mitton, in the West Riding of the county of York, does not come within the range of this history, though 
the connection is so close as to justify a brief notice. The edifice is a low structure with a bulky embattled 
tower, surmounted by pinnacles, probably rebuilt about the time of Edward III. The interior consists of a 
nave and chancel. The Sherburne chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas, on the north side of the chancel, is 
divided from the church by a decayed oak screen, with many very curious carvings. Over the door in this 
chapel are the arms of the Sherburne family ; and within are marble monuments and figures, large as life, 
to the memory of many members of that knightly house. The chancel, which is separated from the nave 
by a very interesting and beautiful oak screen, said to be brought from Cokersand Abbey, is, contrary to the 
usual custom, considerably lower than the body of the church, from which it is approached by a descent of 
several steps. On a desk on one side are several old works, chained. On the screen itself, running along 
its whole width, is an inscription thus given in Dr. Whitaker's History of Whalley: “ Devotor’ et Tohis factum 
erat hoc opus, tempore dni Will. Stainfor d, ablis, anno dni millessimo cce. nonageno tii.” A careful personal 
examination enables me to correct this reading, which i is inaccurate in several places. The inscription is as 
follows, the dividing lines indicating places where there are breaks in the woodwork, and mistakes or 
omissions in its restoration :— 


Vebotor’ st wohis: t | factum erat Doc opus | tempore Domine: wrllt. stannford, abbrs, 
anno Dament : 


It is doubtful what originally came after “Johis ;” possibly “ Ierosolymi.” The date is imperfect, the cha- 
racters that originally followed “ millessimo” being now wanting, those which Dr. Whitaker had mistaken for 
the completion of the date, being as given above. It is possible that a word or two at the beginning also 
may have been lost, and that the inscription originally was—* [at the expense] of devoti of St. John 
of I{erusalem] this work was made in the time of the lord William Staynford, abbot, anno domini one 
thousand [ ], to the honour of the blessed Virgin.” The living is a discharged vicarage 
in the patronage of the Aspinalls,’ of which the Rey. Richard Edwards-Taylor is the present incumbent. In 
the church yard stands an antique cross, which is moulded, and terminates in a capital, bearing the 
initials $8. F. In the Townley MSS. is found the copy of the will of one of the incumbents of Mitton, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, expressed in these terms :— 


“‘T Thomas Clyderhow, of the parish of Mytton, bequeathes his sowle to Almighty God, our Ladye Saint Marie, and all the 
holie companie in heaven; and his bodye to be buryed in the parysh Church of Allhallows of Mytton, his best beast for a 
mortuarie, and a cowe to Rich. Denbye, priest thereof, to saye a trentall of masses for my sowle. Alsoe my will is to have a durge 
at my plase, and to have twelve priestes to say masse for ny sowle upon the daye that I shall be buried. Item, I give unto the 
windowe in the lofte in Mytton Churche two pence.” 


The parish register of Mitton, which does not go higher than the year 1611, and is then in an imperfect 
state, exhibits the following results :— 


1611—1612. 1700—1701. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms . : 3 : — 25 25 34 28 19 
Marriages . ; , : 11 3 8 21 24 
Burials. ‘ : ; -- 16 27 26 16 19 


An ancient and interesting little chapel stood formerly at Bailey, near Stonyhurst, of the age of 
Henry II.; but it was taken down about forty years ago, after having remained for ages in a state of 
dilapidation. At Stonyhurst there is a spacious old Catholic domestic ch apel, used by the students of the 
college and the neighbouring inhabitants, but a more stately church was erected near the college in 1832. 
The only place of worship of the Protestant Dissenters in this parish is the Independent chapel at W. ee 
Fold, in Chaigley, originally built in 1792, and rebuilt in 1802. An Episcopalian chapel was erected a 
Hurst Green in 1838, on a piece of land given by Joseph Fenton, esq. 

The charities in this parish consist of a free school, founded by Richard Sherburne, esq., in 1689, for 
the instruction of poor boys and girls ; along with an almshouse, a small free-school at Walker Fold, and a 


Due. Lane. vol. xx. n. 45. esq., of the Sherburne family, who were the successors of the abbot 
2 Tbid. vol. xxx. n. 73. and convent of Cockersand in the patronage. John Ralph Aspinall 


3 By whom the adyowson was purchased in 1829 from T. Weld, of Standen House, esq, is the present patron.—B. H. 
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Sunday school at the Independent chapel, founded by R. Haighton and his daughter in 1792, and endowed 
with £50 per annum; and a well-endowed almshouse at Hurst Green in Aighton, founded by Richard 
1 , 299 1 
Sherburne, esq., about the year 1689. 

The manufactures of this parish are very limited, and consist principally of hand cotton-loom weaving, 
with wood-bobbin making; there is also a considerable quantity of lime burnt, and several stone quarries 
are at work. The earliest record of the introduction of manufactures here, is in the year 1699, when, it is 
said, that “Sir Nicholas Sherburne and his lady set the poor a spinning of Jersey wool.” 

CHAIGLEY, AIGHTON, and BAILEY, all meet on the north and south summit of the eastern side of the 
crescent of Longridge Fell. Chaigley stretches from the E.N.E. brow of the Fell, extending to the banks of 
the Hodder, and to the wild regions of Bowland and Slaidburn in Yorkshire. Aighton occupies the E.S.E. 
brow, whence it gradually recedes by a gentle decline into a finely wooded country, watered by the Hodder 
and the Ribble ; and Bailey lies on the south deelmation of the Fell, sloping down the banks to the Ribble. 
In Bailey up to 1830, pulled down in that year by the late Mr. Fenton, existed the ruins of a very interesting 
chapel, an ancient chantry founded by Robert de Clyderhow, parson of Wigan from 1303. The chapel of 
Bayley is mentioned as early as 1222, and the foundation of the chantry is mentioned in a license granted by 
Edward III, in 1338, to Henry de Chtherhow, to alienate lands for the support of a chaplain “in the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist in Bayley, built by Robert de Clyderhow,” ete. 

Chaigley Hull, a plain stone edifice, was the seat and property of John Holden, gent., in 1628, whose 
family were long its owners. On a pew in the body of Mitton Church is a Latin inscription in Old English 
characters, meaning—* This seat or pew is made at the cost of John Holden of Chadgley, and belongs to his 
house of Chadgley, A.D. 1628.” It was purchased in 1665 by Richard Sherburne, from whose family, in 
1754, it passed to the Weld family by marriage. In 1836 Cardinal Weld was its owner and lord of the 
manor. It is now the property of Wilham Winstanley, esq. J.P. An ancient cross, between Chaigley or 
Chadgley and Hodder Bridge, supposed to mark the site of a Catholic chapel dedicated to St. Chad, is said 
to give name to this place, but there are no records to support this tradition.” A court-leet and court-baron 
is held under Clitheroe Honor, for the manor of Aighton and Chaigley, at Chaigley ; and likewise in Aighton. 
Bailey is a separate manor, of which Joseph Fenton, esq., whose grandfather purchased it from “Cand: 
Weld, in 1834, is lord. A court leet and baron, subject to Clitheroe, is held at the Fenton Arms in Bailey 
yearly. Bailey Hall is of the date of 51 Edward III. (1377). Waddington Hall, in the Yorkshire part of this 
parish, then belonging to the Tempests, afforded an asylum for twelve months to the unfortunate Henry VI. 
after the battle of Hexham; but at length his retreat was discovered by the prying eye of Sir James Har- 
rington, aided by Thomas Talbot, the son of Sir Edmund Talbot, and his cousin John. The royal fugitive, 
when he found that he was betrayed, escaped across the Ribble over Brungerley Hipping [Stepping] Stones, 
and sought concealment in Clitheroe Wood, but, being hotly pursued, he was taken, and ignominiously 
conveyed to London. ‘The most interesting portion of “this parish is Aighton ; IV, inckley Hall, formerly the 
property and the residence of the De Winckleys, is here situated. But the glory of the district is Stony- 
hurst. This estate was in possession of the Sherburn family from 1372. At a period subsequent to the 
death of the last male representative, Sir Nicholas Sherburn, in 1717, the duchess of Norfolk lived a long 
time here, and died here in 1754, after which the house remained untenanted until the community of the 
English Academy of Liége came in 1794. 

SIR RICHARD SHERBURNE received the honour of knighthood for his bravery in the battle of Leith. Sir Richard was a 
great favourite of Queen Elizabeth, as he had been of Henry VILI., Edward VI., and Mary, under each of whom he had conformed 
to the religious changes of the times, being one of Henry VIII.’s commissioners for the dissolution of monasteries.? Under his 
munificent hand the splendid mansion rose upon the site of the ancient edifice, but death overtook him before he had completed 
his labours. The noble west front, and one wing, together with half the quadrangular court, are standing as he left them at his 
death in 1594. The cupolas of the towers were added by Sir Nicholas Sherburne, and were built at a cost of £50! as is shown by 
the deed of contract still existing at Stonyhurst. Sir Nicholas, the last lord of Stonyhurst, of the Sherburne family, was a travelled 
scholar ; under his direction the gardens and grounds were laid out in the French taste ; and he was preparing to complete the 
half-finished building when he lost his only son “Richard F1 rancis, who died in the year 1702, at the age of nine years. This severe 
domestic bereavement so affected him, that he abandoned his design. He received the dignity of a baronet in Febr uary 1685, and 
died in 1717, when the title became extinct. His only daughter, “Maria Winifreda Francise a, married Thomas, the eighth duke of 
Norfolk, and died without issue in the year 1754. The family possessions now passed to the children of Elizabeth, ‘sister of Sir 
Nicholas, who had married William, son and heir of Sir John Weld of Lulworth Castle, in the county of Dorset ; and his eminence, 
Cardinal Weld (raised to that dignity in 1829), the eldest son of the late Thomas Weld, esq. of Lulworth Castle, inherited this 
noble mansion from his father. In the reign of Elizabeth, and for several generations afterwards, the Stonyhurst family was all- 
powerful in this neighbourhood ; the marriage of Roger Sherburne of Wolfhouse with Isabel Knolles, the heiress of the ancient 
family of that name, transmitted to the Sherburnes possessions in the parish of Chipping ; and Robert Sherburne, a lawyer, reader 


to the honourable society of Gray’s Inn, became possessed of Little Mitton by marriage, in the 9th Elizabeth, with Dorothy, 
the daughter and co-heir of Thomas Catteral of Catteral and Mitton. 


1 This almshouse was removed to its present situation, near 3 The edition of 1836 gave a tradition that, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
Longridge Fell, by Sir Nicholas Sherburne, about the year 1706. his adherence to the Catholic faith,” he was a favourite of Queen 


2 A small part of the ruins of an ancient chapel was standing Elizabeth, “by whom he was allowed, as a special favour, to have his 
about eighty years ago, upon an estate in Chaigley, which still bears chapel and his priest at Stonyhurst.” Canon Raines has shown 
the name of Chapel House. Some fields near the place are still that this is about the reverse of the fact.— B. H. 
called Saint Chad’s Meadows, 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE. 


In 1794 the stately mansion of Stonyhurst was fixed upon as the seat of an English Roman Catholic college of Jesuits, the heads 
of the college at Liége having been driven from their establishment by the proscriptions of the French revolution, and being induced 
by the judicious mitigation of the penal enactments in England against Catholic seminaries, to seck an asylum in their native 
country. A long lease was accordingly obtained of the house and of the college farm, on moderate terms, from the late Thomas 
Weld, esq. ‘The mansion they found much dilapidated from time and neglect, but it was put into a state of complete repair; the 
old buildings about it were pulled down, and a new wing and other important additions gradually erected, till it now forms a 
stately pile, all in the style of Sir Richard Sherburne’s mansion of 1594, enclosing a quadrangle 80 feet by 100, with other build- 
ings, its fine church and its infirmary forming wings at right angles to the principal front. In the upper storeys are the dormi- 
tories ; below are apartments for the professors and teachers, with a magnificent library, containing about 30,000 volumes, among 
which are many of great rarity and value. Of this library the following careful and interesting account is given by Mr. Dobson :!-— 

‘It is rich in black-letter works, and in ancient manuscripts ; among the former are between 500 and 600 volumes, many of 
them being early specimens of printing, including the Golden Legende, printed by Caxton, in 1498, and the Book of Eneydoes, 
printed by Caxton in 1490 ; a vast number from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s son-in-law and successor ; and a great 
variety of missals and other religious hooks, several printed by Pynson, whose missals, Dibdin said, were among the most mag- 
nificent productions of the press, at the commencement of the sixteenth century. One of the most interesting of these volumes 
is a religious work, Horw in Laudem beatissime virginis Marie, ad usum Romanum, printed in 1558. According to 
tradition, this volume once belonged to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, and is said to have been the identical book which 
she held in her hand as she mounted the scaffold, and which she caused to be delivered to her confessor. By him it was deposited 
in the library of Douay College, and thence found its way to the library of the Jesuits’ College at Liége, from which place it accom- 
panied the fathers to Stonyhurst, in 1794. The cover bears the words ‘ Maria’ and ‘ Regina,’ with a crown, a rose, and a 
pomegranate, with the arms of England and France quarterly. Mr. Boardman, the compiler of the Catalogue of black letter 
works at Stonyhurst says:—‘ The heraldic devices cannot be taken to designate Mary Queen of Scots, but are rather suited to 
Mary of England, the rose and the pomegranate being the badges of England and Spain respectively. The crown is not, strictly 
speaking, either that of England, France, or Scotland. The style and workmanship of the cover, as also the crown in shape and 
ornament, are said, by one who has compared them, to be extremely similar to those of the Book of Penalties (Henry VIII.) 
belonging to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. It is possible, therefore, that the book belonged in the first instance to Mary of 
England, and from her hands, either by bequest or otherwise, came into those of Mary Queen of Scots.’ Among the manuscripts 
is probably one of the most extensive collections of ancient missals in the kingdom, many of them beautifully illuminated, and 
judged from the caligraphy to be of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; a manuscript, attributed to St. Francis de Sales ; the 
Homilies of Pope Gregory, of the date of 1168-1183 ; and, which is the oldest manuscript in the collection, a copy of the Gospel of 
St. John, considered to be the work of the seventh century, and said to have been found in the tomb of St, Cuthbert.” To these have 
been added some very curious MSS. in Amharic, presented by an old scholar who brought them from Abyssinia after the late war. 
Among the more striking features of the college may be mentioned, the refectory, a very fine room 30 yards long, the walls covered 
with portraits of former scholars, and at the end a raised dais extending on each side into deeply recessed bay windows ; the exhibition 
hall in which hang some noted pictures of the old masters ; the scholars’ chapel, with its exquisite decorations, and a fine cast of 
Auchterman’s dead Christ in the ante-chamber. ‘lhe museum is between the western towers, and contains, among many other 
interesting subjects, the private seals of James II. and Fenelon, the embroidered cap of Sir Thomas More, his seal when under- 
Treasurer, and his original George,” when lord chancellor, with this inseription—‘ O passi graviora dabit his quoque finem ;” 
several venerable vases, pixes, and crosses ; with a number of transatlantic curiosities, presented by C. Waterton, esq. of Walton 
Hall, in the county of York ; a good collection of minerals and shells ; bronze casts of the Czesars, and plaster casts of the martyr- 
doms of the apostles : and the cabinet of the learned Queen Christina of Sweden. On the south angle of the front of the college, 
a large and handsome ornamental Catholic church or chapel has been erected, partly by subscription, and partly out of the college fund, 
in the Tudor Gothie style of architecture, after a design by J. J. Scoles, esq. The first stone of the structure was laid in 1832 ; it 
is dedicated to St. Peter, and was consecrated June 23d, 1835. The total cost of its erection is estimated to have far exceeded 
£10,000. A Roman altar, dedicated to the ‘‘mother goddesses,” by a captain of the Asturians, was, in 1834, rescued from the 
rubbish of a neighbouring farmyard, and now stands on more classical ground in the garden of Stonyhurst. This rare piece 
of antiquity proved to be the identical altar which the venerable Camden, in 1603, saw near Ribchester. The altar is 33 inches 
high by 22 inches broad, and the inscription might formerly be read thus :— 


‘““ DEIS MATRIBVS 
M. INGENVI 
VS ASIATICVS 
DEC. AL. AST. 
Bsa tee 


-—-but unfortunately exposure to the weather has completely obliterated it, and it is now preserved only on a small brass plate 
let into the stone. One of the most noted features of the college is the Observatory in the garden, Magnetic and Astronomical. 
The astronomical branch is in connection with the Royal Astronomical Society, and the Magnetic is one of the few connected with 
Kew Observatory. The Telescope known as the ‘‘ Peter’s Telescope” is here. 


The stately pile of Stonyhurst, with its towers and park-like grounds, forms a magnificent object to the 
whole of the surrounding country ; and the prospects which it commands are bold, rich, and beautiful.  East- 
ward appear the picturesquely wooded valleys of the Hodder and the Ribble ; the castle of Clitheroe is seen 
crowning the summit of an isolated hill, and the vast mass of Pendle closes the view. Southward appear 
the high grounds of Blackburn parish, and the windings of the Ribble towards Ribchester. The principal 
part of the edifice is to the west, looking over the park and grounds, which are ornamented with clumps of 
plantation. The geographical situation of Stonyhurst is ten miles to the north of Blackburn, the post-town 
of the establishment, and it is equidistant four miles from Clitheroe, Whalley, and Ribchester. 


1 Rambles by the Ribble, 2d series. 2 A figure of St. George, worn by the Knights of the Garter. 
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RIBCHESTER PARISH. 


N the progress of our topographical tour through the hundred of Blackburn, we arrive, in con- 

clusion, at one of the most ancient of our English cities. Ribchester, or, as the Domesday 
survey has it, Ribelcastre, though now little more than an obscure and decayed village, traces 
its antiquity up to the time of the Roman invasion of Britain, and is unquestionably of Roman 
origin. The name, the Roman roads, and the Roman remains found here, all concur in es- 
tablishing this fact. Ribchester parish is bounded on the north by the parish of Chipping, 
on the east by Mitton, on the south by Blackburn, and on the west by Preston and Kirkham. The parish 
has an area of 8150 statute acres, being from five to six miles in length, from Alston to Dutton, and from 
three to four miles in breadth, from the summit of Longridge Fell to the river Ribble. This river, “ broad, 
rapid, and sonorous,” divides Ribchester on the south from Blackburn parish,! by turns washing and wasting 
the land on the southern and the land on the northern banks of the river. There is an excellent fishery, the 
property of Lord de Tabley for four miles on the south, and of Mr. Fenton and the landowners on the north, 
where morts, sprods, and salmon are caught during the season in great perfection, for the supply of the 
neighbouring markets. 

Ribchester is the Rigodunum of Camden, the Coccium of Horsley and Dr. Whitaker, and the Lerigonium 
of Richard of Cirencester.* The Roman roads through Ribchester, from Manchester to York, over Longridge 
Fell, and from Ribchester to the estuary of the Wyre, have already been mentioned in this work, and some 
of the most remarkable Roman antiquities of the place described. The first notice in modern times of this 
ancient Roman station is found in Leland, who describes it as “a poore thing.” “It hath beene,” says he, 
“an Auncient Towne. Great Squarid Stones, Voults, and antique coynes be founde ther ; and ther is a place 
wher that the People fable that the Jues had a Temple.” Subsequent discoveries have served to show that 
this “ fable,” like most popular traditions, is partly true and partly erroneous. A temple stood here, no doubt, 
but it was a heathen, and not a Jewish temple. Leland adds, “ The tide flowith and ebbith in Libyl most 
communely more than half way up betwixt Prestun & Ribcestre, and at Ragis of Spring Tydes farther ;’ and 
the inference has been drawn, that the Ribble was anciently navigable to this point. Dr. Stukeley and other 
writers have followed in the train of these authorities, but Dr. Leigh, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, expressed his opinion, in coincidence with that of Mr. Oddy, that the Ribble was certainly never 
navigable so high as Ribchester ; and Dr. Whitaker, who, in the first edition of his History of Whalley, had 
taken it for granted that “the tides once rose so high as to waft vessels of considerable burden to the quays 
of Coccium,” in a later edition of the same work, candidly retracts that opinion, principally on the very strong 
ground, that the tides which could float vessels up to Ribchester would have laid the Fylde country under 
water, and inundated the Roman roads. It must be admitted that thére is much weight in this reasoning, 
and that the fact of the discovery of marine vehicles, much less of anchors, rings, and nails, will go a very 
little way towards overturning the conclusion that the boats found here were used merely for the ferry and 
the fosse. In addition to this reason, there is geological demonstration that Ribchester could not have been 
a port in the time of the Romans, in the fact that the water passes not only over the sand, but also over the 
solid rocks, in its course between Ribchester and Preston, in several places. Camden visited Ribchester in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, and speaks of this ancient city then as a village. That profound antiquary 
enters with more minuteness than usual into a description of the Roman remains in this place, and says that 
at Salesbury Hall, in the neighbourhood, the seat of the ancient and noble family of the Talbots, he found a 
pedestal of a pillar thus inscribed —* DEO MARTI ET VICTORLE DD AVGG ET CC NN.” In an adjoining wall he 
found another stone with figures upon it, and what to him was an unintelligible inscription ; but this fine 
piece of Roman antiquity, Dr Whitaker, by favour of Lord Bulkeley, was allowed to detach from the wall of 
Salesbury Hall in the year 1814, when on the front side was exhibited, in basso relievo of exquisite work- 
manship, Apollo gracefully reposing upon his lyre ; on the second side, the figures of two priests, in flowing 
robes, holding the head of a horned animal between them ; the third side, having been attached to the wall, 
was blank ; and the fourth bore an inscription which he rendered —* DEO SAN POLN APONO SALVET DN AL EQQ 
SAR BRENET EVOR. DIANIANT....ONIVS Y LEG VIL...ICDOM VELITEREIS.” This altar was bequeathed by Dr 


1 


A small portion of Clayton le Dale, in Blackburn parish, lies on the north side of the Ribble, close by Ribchester. 
* It i; now accepted generally as Rerigonium or Rigodunum.—H. 
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Whitaker to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where it is now preserved. Dr. Whitaker gave the following 
as the inscription extended :—DEO SANCTO APPOLLINI APONO OB SALUTEM DOMINI NOSTRI ALA EQUITUM SAL- 
MATARUM BRENETEN. SUB DIANIO ANTONINO CENTURIONE LEGIONIS SEXTA! VICTRICIS, DOMO VELITRIS,’ a 
reading which is now generally accepted with the substitution, suggested by Dr. Bruce, of BREMETNN for 
BRENETEN. When Camden visited Ribchester again in 1603, he met with an altar, the largest’ and finest 
he ever saw, dedicated to the mother goddesses, who are mentioned on no other inscription in the world but 
this and another found in the bishopric of Durham. The inscription is in these terms :—“DEIS MATRIBVS 
M. INGENVIVS ASIATICVS DEC. AL. AST. SS. LL. M.” ‘This fine piece of antiquity is now, as has been mentioned, 
deposited at Stonyhurst College. A poor man’s small altar was turned up in the rubbish, and is thus inscribed :— 
“ PACIFERO MARTI ELEG AVR BA POSVIT EX VOTO.” Camden also preserves the record of a large stone dug 
up here, on which was carved a naked figure on horseback, brandishing a spear, and insulting over a naked 
man on the ground, which stone bore the following inscription :—“ HIS. TERRIS. TEGITVR. AEL. MATRONA, QV. 
VIX. AN. XXVIII. M. II.D. VIII. ET. M. IVLIVS. MAXIMVS. FIL. VIX. AN. VI. M. III. D. XX. ET. CAM. PANIA. DVBBA. 
MATER. VIX. AN. L. IVLIVS. MAXIMVS.....AL. SAR. CONIVX. CONIVGI. INCOMPARABILI. ET FILIO. PATRI. PIENTIS 
SIMO, ET SOCERAE. TENACISSIMAE. MEMORIAE. P.” Dr. Stukeley, in his Jtinerurium Curiosum, after a personal 
survey of Ribchester, made in the year 1725, says, “The Ribble is very broad in this place, rapid and sonor- 
ous, and, what is much to be lamented, runs over innumerable Roman antiquities ; for in this long tract of 
time, it has eaten away a third part of the city. I traced out the old ground plot, and where the wall and 
ditch went round it ; it lay in length east and west along the north side of the river, upon its brink 800 feet 
long and 500 broad” (forming an area of from 9 to 10 acres for the city within its walls). “Originally, I 
apprehend, two streets ran along its length, and three crossed them on its breadth.” “ By symmetry I find 
the whole channel of the river, at present, lies within the precinct of the old city, the original channel on 
the other side being filled up with city walls and rubbish, for it bends with a great elbow towards the city.” 
The stream here is frequently very impetuous, and two or three bridges have in modern times been swept 
away by floods, Leigh, Horsley, Whitaker, and others have made later discoveries, and the following com- 
plete a catalogue, so rich as almost td justify Camden’s quotation of “ this hobbling rhyme of the inhabitants” — 
“Tt is written upon a Wall in Rome, 
Ribchester was as Rich as any Town in Christendome.”’ 

An altar dedicated to Mars and Victory, the genii of the place, is thus inscribed :—“ DEO MARTI ET VICTO- 
RIAE DEC. SIATIC. ALAE. SARMAT. S.LL.M.ET.CC.NN.” A votive stone, engraved by Horsley, and supposed to point 
at Severus and Caracalla, bears this inscription :—‘ Imp. cAEs. MA. co.” A milliary stone, copied by Horsley, is 
engraved thus :—LkEG. XXvv. FECIT,” and on one side was the rude figure of a boar, the usual emblem of the 
twentieth legion. The noblest discovery, however, ever made here, or perhaps in Britain, was in the year 1796, 
when the shelving bank of the Ribble exposed the remains already described,’ which seem to have been deposited 
in an excavation of the earth, filled up with soil of a different quality. In 1811, some workmen employed 
to stop the encroachments of the Ribble, nearly opposite to the church, found, at a depth of about a yard 
beneath the surface, the foundation of two parallel walls, lying nearly north and south, at the distance of about 
twenty-four yards from each other, and very strongly cemented. Among the rubbish were five human skulls 
and a corresponding quantity of other bones. Within the wall was a flagged floor, and near the south end 
the remains of a large flat stone, which the workmen inadvertently broke, but when the fragments were 
united, it was found to bear an inscription, which Dr. Whitaker, after much learned investigation, reads 
thus :—‘ Dra MINERV.A—PRO SALUTE IMPERATORIS ALEXANDRI AUGUSTI ET JULLE MAMMEA MATRIS DOMIN? 
NOSTRI & CASTRORUM SUORUM, ET VALERII CRESCENTIS FULVIANI LEGATI, PROVINCIE PRASIDIS, PROPRATORE, 
TITUS FLORIDUS NATALIS LEGATUS, PRAXPOTENTI NUMINI ET REGINZ TEMPLUM A SOLO RESTITUIT ET DEDICAVIT.” 
The building of which these formed the foundation was a temple, erected about A.D. 214, in the reign of 
Caracalla, and probably dedicated to Minerva, a fine helmeted bronze head of that goddess having been 
found within its precincts. In 1813 Dr. Whitaker and several of his friends explored the site of this temple 
as far as the south wall of the churchyard would admit, and found below the vegetable mouid a stratum of 
charcoal, formed by the timber of the roof, which had evidently been consumed by fire. Beneath the fallen 
roof lay several human skeletons, apparently of tall robust men, and innumerable fragments of Samian ware, 
with a neatly graduated steelyard and several other relics. Only one coin was found, and that a denarius of 
one of the Antonines, in bad condition. The conclusion drawn from these appearances is, that the temple 
had been stormed and burnt, and that several of its defenders had been overwhelmed and buried in the 
ruins. A few months afterwards, in digging a grave in the churchyard, the sexton met with the base of a 
column, resting upon the earth at 44 feet beneath the surface of the churchyard, and further search showed 
that the temple had been of an oblong shape, with sixteen columns in front, and that it was 112 feet in 
length. To this long list of Roman antiquities we have to add the following, more recently discovered by 
the Rey. Mr. Allen of Salesbury :—On the 28th of February 1833, a fine Roman altar, 25 feet in height, and 


1 See vol. i. pp. 5 and 6. 
VOL. II. P 
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1 foot 10 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 7 inches in depth, was dug up in the churchyard at Ribchester. The 
sides of this interesting and ancient relic, which has survived the changes and mutilations of 1600 years, 
are ornamented with vine branches, and the front by an inscription which may be thus read, “ Pro Salute et 
Victoria invicti imperatoris Marci Aurelii Severi Antonini Pii felicis Augusti et Julie Auguste Matris Domne 
et Castrorum suorum—Senatus et populus Romanus.”! “ For the safety and victory of the unconquered 
emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Pius [Caracalla], the happy Augustus, and of his mother Julia 
Augusta Domna, and for the safety of his camp—the Senate and Roman people.” 

The lower part of the stone is mutilated, so as to destroy one line of the inscription, and a small portion 
of what remains appears to have been chiselled over, but im general the inscription is remarkably clear and 
distinct. The same marks of burning, which have elsewhere presented themselves, were here also most appa- 
rent. Besides the altar, a small fibula and ring of brass, a bulla, apparently inscribed with some characters, 
but now illegible, and three coins, one of Trajan, of brass, much corroded ; the second of Valerian, also of 
brass, very perfect, and inscribed on the obverse, “ P. LIC, VALERIANVS P. F. AUG.,” on the reverse, “ FELICITAS 
AuG. ;” the third, bearing the head of a young man, but the name effaced, were found on this occasion. The 
altar is now placed in the entrance-hall of the vicarage at Ribchester. 

A coin of Kenred, king of Northumberland, and some Roman pottery, were found at the Anchor Hill, 
in Ribchester, in Jannary 1829, and were, in 1836, in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Allen of Salesbury. 
In the garden of Lovely Hall is a corner-stone with a patera, removed from Salesbury Hall, where it stood in 
the time of Dr. Leigh, as already mentioned in page 87. On a coin found here in 1831 was this inscription, 
“IMP CAS NERVA TRAIAN AVG GERM,” on the reverse, “ P MTR P COS 11 PP, with a sitting figure holding in her 
right hand a garland, in her left a cornucopia ; this was found in the Bowling-green. In the churehyard, 
along with the cross, was turned up a coin thus inscribed, “ MARCVS AVRELIVS AVG.,” reverse, “ ABVNDANTIA 
AvG.,” and a figure with a cornucopia. Coins are found accidentally and very often ; many of the villagers 
pick them up, and sell them to the curious. Mr, Allen had part of the amphora mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, 
and many remnants of Roman pottery. At the back of the White Bull, a very small gold cup with handles 
was found. The old channel is now filled up and scarcely discernible. No tunnel now exists under the Red 


! An antiquary in the neighbourhood has kindly forwardel some observations, together with a more acsurate copy of the inscription. 


Nt Ge ne eS a 1 
JEVICTO RA 
yr —t 17 


JS SPR 


“ ae ey: ; ; 
PO ern ge ates nae See i the fifth line. If the conjecture be correct, that this was an altar erected in honour of 
date) eee nae pas ee : i 1e y Hee manner (if it can be supported by reference to other inscriptions of a contemporaneous 
Se tg ean poor ee . = i malate es Victoria invicti Imperatoris Marei Aurelii Severi Antonini Pii Filii Augusti 
oo hee a oe 2 = oe fs ee be ep ‘pas I cannot, however, quite reconcile the inscription with this interpretation of 
Wadivahe the Wika - the Em oe Pen y aA etter S to the end of Matri, and alter it from the dative to the genitive case, and thus 
es ee Eye thine : She o son of Augustus and of Julia Augusta Domna, and for the safety of the Camp.’ The seventh 

uormed) has been erased, though not with much care, as some remains of the letters still appear, but so imperfectly as 


>T nder their construction un te lig D) ave d | y ? 
t enc Wn 2] 1g 1 le. Tha reason to think th 

e ibove cop of the Mscerly} tion to be correct. but i very mucl do ibt 
W hether a right inter } retation of it has peen given, 
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Lion Inn, nor are there any steep or latitudinal streets, nor any of the monuments mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, 
except a few crosses. Coins, one of Augustus Cesar, several of Titus Vespasian, Diocletian, Cocceius 
Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Severus, Commodus, Mareus Antoninus, and Julia, have been at various times dis- 
covered, some of copper, others of a mixed metal ; one silver Saxon coin, and a ruby with Mars on the reverse ; 
two coins with crosses and an emperor’s head, probably Constantine, motto, “ SUB HOC SIGNO VINCES ;” pieces 
of urns, flower-pots, and the finger of a copper statue, erected for an emperor, were once picked up. The Rev 
B. T. Haslewood, incumbent of Ribchester, has accumulated a number of Roman coins and other interesting 
Roman remains. About twenty-five years ago, in the course of excavations in the garden of Mr. Patchett, 
surgeon, remains of a Roman bath were found, with portions of a leaden pipe, and parts of the foundation ot 
a house. 

. The grandeur of Roman Ribchester has for many ages passed away. The remains are scattered in all 
directions, but for centuries to come the antiquary will, no doubt, have his taste gratified and his ingenuity 
exercised by the disinterment of the works of the artists of an empire, of which Ribchester, in its ancient 
splendour and in its present decay, furnishes not an unfit emblem. 

After the departure of the Romans, the city of Ribchester began to decline ; the Saxons, it is probable, 
found it in decay ; and all that is said of it in the Domesday Survey is, that Mebeleastre is in the hundred of 
Amounderness, among the sixteen villages dependent upon Preston, and contains two carucates of land. After 
the Conquest it is possible that the ancient city regained some portion of its former consequence, but its final 
overthrow was effected by the Scotch invaders, under Bruce, in the year 1323, when, like Preston, it was 
burned to the ground. 

In 42 Henry III. (1258) the manor of Ribchester was held by Edmund de Lacye. In 11 Edward III. 
(1337) Henry de Cliderhow held forty acres of land in Ribbelchester Dutton for a certain chaplain. “ In 
27 Edward III.” (1553), says Dr. Whitaker, “I find the Motons styled themselves lords of Ribchester.” By 
a deed without date, William, son of Walter Mutun, of Ribelcestre, confirms to God and St. Mary, and to the 
hospital of St. Saviour under Longrig, and the master and brethren there serving God, all the land which 
Walter his father gave to the hospital in pure and perpetual alms in the town of Ribelcestre. The deed is 
signed by Adam de Blakeburn, Sir John his son, William de Samlesbury, Richard de Alveton, Adam de 
Hochton, Thomas de Hudresale, and others." From the Mutons, Ribchester passed to the family of Hoghton 
of Hoghton Tower; and in 7 Henry LY. (1405-6) Sir Richard Hoghton founded a chantry in the church of 
Riblechester ;* and in the Jnquisitiones ad Quod Damnum, 8 Henry LV. (1406-7) Richard de Hoghton is said 
to have given some lands with appurtenances in Dutton, Ribbelchestre, Chepyn, etc. His daughter Katherine, 
wife of William Venables, lady of the manor of Tebichesten: increased this endowment, vesting certain lands 
in trust for a chaplain to celebrate divine service every day, in the chapel erected on the north side of the 
church of Ribchester, for the salvation of King Henry and of Sir Richard Hoghton, knight, her father and 
mother, and other persons. In 14 Henry VIL. (1498-9) Rybchester was vested in Sir Alexander Hoghton,* 
and in 36 Elizabeth (1594), it was found that Sir Richard Sherburne died seised of the manor. From the 
Sherburnes the manor of Ribchester descended to the duchess of Norfolk, and on her death in 1754 to her 
aunt Elizabeth, sister of Sir Nicholas Sherburne, and wife of William Weld ; and by Cardinald Weld it was 
sold in 1829 to Joseph Fenton, esq., along with the manors of Dutton and Bailey. The manors of Rib- 
chester and Dutton descended to John Fenton, whose son, William Fenton, esq., is now the lord. Courts- 
leet and courts-baron are held in Ribchester yearly, soon after Easter. The most ancient existing edifices of 
Ribchester, exclusive of the parish church, are Buckley Hall, built by the Sherburnes in 1666, and Knoll Green, 
formerly the residence of the Cottams. All the ancient families are either extinct or no longer resident, 
except the Patchetts, one of whose ancestors was among the witnesses to Dr. Wolset’s will in 1552. In 20 
Edward I. (1 292) Rybelchestr’ occurs as one of the places in which the prior of St. John of Jerusalem claimed 
to exercise certain feudal privileges. 

This part of the county of Lancaster abounds with remnants of crosses, some of them very ancient :— 
A small cross, with a ball in front, was recently found in Ribchester churchyard, and now stands at Lovely 
Hall in Salesbury, which closely resembles those in Whalley churchyard, and on that account is supposed to 
commemorate the preaching of Paulinus at Ribchester.’ In the garden-wall of the White Lion Inn at Hother- 
sall, there is a plain stone cross about three feet high ; and the remains of other plain shafts are at Dutton Lee 
and Pinfold ; at the N.E. extremity of the parish is a place called “ White Cross ;” in Stony gate Lane was 
a massy square stone, with a cavity in the centre, supposed to have been the base of a cross now placed 
opposite the White Bull in Ribchester, to replace a cross which was wantonly rolled into the Ribble some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. In Gallows Lane, Dutton, is another of these numerous relics, and tradition 
reports, that in feudal times, the lord exercised the privilege of gallows here. At Writen—ze, Written Stone, 
in Dilworth, is a massy square stone thus inscribed :—* Rauffe Radcliffe laide this stone here to lye for ever, 

1 Ellis’s AMfonasticon, vol. vi. p. ii. n. 2. p. 636. 4 Tbid. vol. xvi. n. 4. 
5 Tn the edition of 1836, it was said that “two shafts of crosses 


stand in the vicarage yard.” These, however, are the Roman pillars 
3 Due. Lance, vol. iii. Ing. Post Mort. n. 66. already mentioned, not shafts of crosses. —B. H. 


2 Kimber’s Buronet, vol. i. p. 13. 
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A.D. 1655.” This Rauffe Radcliffe was owner of the estate. 
of the ground, which may be. traced nearly to the bank of the river. This is Anchor Hill, a remnant of the 
old fortification, in which rings, the remains of a boat, and anchors, have been found. 

At the original foundation of parishes, soon after the introduction of Christianity here by the preaching 
of Paulinus, Ribchester formed part of the parish of Whalley, but it was separated from the parent stock 
in Saxon times. According to the present ecclesiastical divisions, this parish is in the deanery of Amoun- 
derness and the archdeaconry of Lancaster. The church is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and the living is a 
discharged vicarage, in the patronage of the bishop of Manchester, but the bishop of Chester continues in the 
enjoyment of the great tithes, except in Dutton.! The church is a rude irregular pile, consisting of a nave, 
side aisles, chancel, porch, and a low tower partly castellated. The interior of the church is destitute of 
ornament ; on the south it has four arches, supported by octagonal columns with plain capitals, but only two 
on the north. Amongst the chantries at the time of the Reformation we find “ Ribchester Ecclesize Cantuar’.” 
There were, however, two chantries, both founded by the Hoghtons. On the north side is the Dutton choir, 
founded by Sir Richard Hoghton in 1405. In this chapel is an old tombstone, with the cross and sword of 
an hospitaller, over which has been carved the inscription of a much later date—*“ Here lyeth the body 
of Edward, the son of Thomas Dewhurst, 1689 ;” and it has a fine curvilinear east window also, at the 
top of which is a very old piece of stained glass, representing the second coming of Christ. The Hoghton 
choir on the south had once an ornamental screen, which is now much mutilated. This choir, which is 
supposed to be of the age of King John or Henry IIL, was formerly the property of Sir Henry Hoghton, 
bart., in right of possessions in Alston, but it now belongs to Mr. Fenton, the lord of the manor. The only 
gallery is at the west end of the church. The roof is supported by antique cross beams, with additional cross 
pieces at the intersections, and on one of the beams in the N.W. corner, by the tower, is the date 1527, 
probably the date when it was re-roofed. The pulpit, decorated with curious wood-work in eight compart- 
ments, bears date C. H. 1636, On the north side of the choir is a solid block of stone, bearing three rudely 
carved heraldic coats of the Hoghtons, supposed by some to be a tomb, but more likely to have been a stone 
seat. The earliest entry in the parish register is of the date of 1596, and the following are the results, as 
established at four different periods within the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries :— 


1596—1597 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1830—1832. 
Baptisms . : ‘ : j - 5 23 15 48 72 Te 
Marriages . : ; : ‘ : = 3 10 8 14 30 28 
Burials. 2 , ; , . 30 15 8 22 65 43 49 41 


The population of this parish at the census of 1831, amounted to 4283, having increased upwards of 
one-third during the first thirty years of the century. It has, however, since that time gradually diminished, 
being only 3885 in 1861. 

VICARS OF RIBCHESTER, 


So far as the List is attainable from the Ecclesiastical Register in the Bishop’s Court at Chester, and other sources. 


West of the church there is a slight elevation’ 


Date of Institution. 


VICARS, 


By whom Presented. 


Cause of Vacancy. 


June 9, 34 Hen. 
VIE 
Mar. 9, 16 Eliz. 


George Wolfytt 


Henry Norcrosse 


Henry VIII. as duke 
of Lancaster 
John Whitakres 


Death of last incumbent. 


Resignation of last incumbent. 


1573 
Dée. 17, 1616 | Rich. Learoyde 
Feb. 5, 1617 Christ. Hyndle ? 
1699 George Ogden 
August 3, 1706 Thos. Johnson 
Feb. 26, 1738-9 | John Heber 
Aug. 29. 1775 John Griffith . 
July 27, 1776 | John Atkinson 
July 11, 1798 | Isaac Ralph 
1802 | James Quartley 
April 16, 1829 | Boulby, Thos. Haslewood, the 
present incumbent 


James I. 
Thos. Bp. of Chester 
Bishop of Chester. 


Resignation of Henry Norcrosse. 
Resignation of Richard Learoid. 


Do. ‘ ‘ Death of George Ogden. 
Do. : : Death of Thomas Johnson. 
Do. 

Do. ; : Cess. of John Griffith. 

Do. ‘ ; Death of John Atkinson 
Do. 

Do. : : Death of James Quartley. 


' Tt appears from the Act of Resumption, 7 and 8 Edward IV. 
(1468), that the presentation to Ribchester church was in the 
Talbots at that period, 

> This Christopher Hindley or Hyndle was suspended shortly 
before 1647, by order from the Provincial Assembly of Divines, 
“for his insuflicienc y and being scandalory in his life and con- 
versation,” referred to as Harley in the ‘Lamb. MSS.—Notitia 
Cestriensis, vol. ii. p. 473. According, however, to Walker’s Su/- 
Jerings of the Clergy, one Ingham, obtaining a recommendation 


from certain of the parishioners, for the chapelry of Longridge, which 
was then vacant, went up to London, and by forgery and perjury 
obtained presentation to the vicarage itself, and, to dispossess Hindle 
of it, went to the church. “Mr, Hindle, then standing upon the 
highest step, in the presence of several parliamentary soldiers, who 
were there to induct Ingham, made a bold and pathetic appeal to 
the congregation. He described the wretched confusion which pre- 
vailed both in church and state ; charged the ruin of both upon 
the rebels ; represented the then recent murder of the king in the 
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The other places of religious worship in this parish consist of Stydd Chapel, the ra We chapel at 
Longridge, two Catholic chapels, and an Independent chapel at Knoll Green, built in 183 The charities 
of this parish, as exhibited in the fifteenth Report of the Parlamentary Commissioners, ee of— 


A Free School established here under the will of John Dewhurst, in 1771, and, by a gift from Richard Higham, affords 
instruction to about 100 poor children of the townships of Ri behester, Dutton, and Hothersall, the parish paying for 
such instruction as the children receive in writing and arithmetic. The pecuniary affairs of this se ae have been involved 
in much difficulty, owing to the devise of the te stator being void under the statute of 9 Geo. IIT. c. 36, and to the money, 
when the compromise was made, not being duly invested for the use of the school, the annual income of which is. » £22 10 


TOWNSHIP OF RIBCHESTER. 
sist) 


Charities of Norerosse and others—Ante 1752. £70 left by William Norcrosse and others, in interest and rent, to the 
poor of Ribchester, and for binding apprentices ; annual produce. 3 16 
1695. Standford’s Dole—( riginally consisted of £150 left by James Standford for a fund, of which the produce e was to 
be distributed among the poor (Catholics especially) of Styd, Bailey, and Ribchester ; half to Styd, a quarter to Bailey, 
and a quarter to Ribchester. This stock appears to have been augmented to £452:10s. by a legacy in trust for other 
purposes, which was laid out in purchase of land in 1740. Annual produce, : : 3 : : : ; - 50 0 


TOWNSHIP OF ALSTON. 


1613. Richard Houghton’s C Charity. The moiety of the rent of a close called Wood Crook, to the poor of Alston, re- 
duced from £10 to £5 in consequence of the great impoverishment of the land, by being too frequently ploughed . 5 ye 18) 


1649. Thomas Houghtow's Charity. The fourth part of the rent of a farm in W oodplumpton and Broughton, let at 
£64. Of this fourth part one-third is given to the poor of Elston, and the remainder to the poor of Alston. This division 
is very ancient, and the poor of this township are much more numerous than those in Elston : F ; - LOG 
1777. Jenkinson’s Charity. £10 to poor housekeepers : : : : : : : : : : : 0 8 
742 om : 1 
ae Charities of Gregson and Eccles. A vent charge of £10, lost by the bankruptcy of Thomas Eccles. 
hikilte : 
1803. Berry's Charity. The interest of £200 among poor and distressed people . ; - : : ; : 8 0 
TowNsuHIP OF DILWORTH. 
1696. Roades’s Charity. To poor distressed housekeepers of Dilworth, the rent of a house, shippon, and four closes 9 9 
1776. Townley’s Charity. The interest of £100 to poor necessitous persons : : é é 410 


TOWNSHIP OF DUTTON. 


A number of benefactions, at different times, making altogether 
£273 :19:9, of which the interest was to be annually distributed in cloth among poor housekeepers. In January 1819, 
the stock was sold, and the produce invested in the purchase of £200 late navy 5 per cents in the names of W. Cross, the 
Rev. J. Quartley, and the Rey. R. Parkinson, and, in lieu thereof, there is now standing, in the same names, £200 new 
4 per cents. 


1747—1808. Charities of Townley and others. 


TOWNSHIP OF HOTHERSALL. 


tobert Jenkinson, appears to have been laid 


Jenkinson’s Charity. The sum of £10, supposed to have been left by 
9s. or 10s. yearly is paid as interest 


out, between thirty or forty years ago, towards building three cottages for the poor : 
out of the overseer’s book on this account, and is distributed in sums of Is. or 1s. 6d. 


The principal manufactures here are calico-weaving and woed-turning, and the clack of the weaver’s 
shuttle is now heard daily on the spot where the hammers of the Roman anchorsmiths and the chisels of their 
sculptors sounded seventeen hundred years ago. Many of the small farmers in this parish employ such of 
their children as are not engaged in field labours in weaving. Formerly there were three fairs held in the 
year at Ribchester, but they have all fallen into disuse, nor are there any public markets nearer than Preston. 
Soon after the breaking out of the civil war, in the reign of Charles I., an engagement took place between 
the royalist troops under the earl of Derby, and the parliamentary levies under Colonel Shuttleworth, which 
terminated in favour of the latter ; and Cromwell is said to have slept in the old white house opposite the 
strand in Ribchester, on the night before the memorable battle of Ribblesdale ; there, probably, he matured, 
with Colonel Ashton, that plan of operations which, at the setting of the next sun, tinged the waters of the 
Darwen with Scotch blood, as deeply as their ancestors had discoloured the stream of the Ribble with English 
blood, at this place, three centuries before. 

Aston and HOoTHERSALL form a joint township to the west of Ribchester. Longridge, partly in the 
township of Alston and partly in the township of Dilworth, a large thriving stone-built village, is situated 
near the summit of the Fell. In the yillage is a plain neat Episcopal chapel, existing before the Reformation, 
and rebuilt about 180 years ago, and again rebuilt in 1784, and again in 1822-3, by subscriptions, the tower 
being added in 1841. The present patrons are, by purchase from Sir Henry Hoghton, bart., Hulme’s Trustees. 


blackest colours, and concluded with a charitable prayer for the 
conversion of all who were involved in these horrid crimes.” He 


the vicarage being augmented with £40 a-year, he conformed on 
the Restoration, kept it, and died in possession of it.” This story, 
however, is doubtful, not only from the utter unreliability of Wal- 


was taken into custody, sent to Preston, and on his way was 
knocked off his horse, brutally used, and narrowly escaped being 
murdered. Retiring afterwards to Colne, he lived on his small 
patrimony there, and died in 1657. “Ingham,” says Walker, 
“was so far from being in any way comparable to him, that he had 


never been at any university, and could scarce write his name ; but 


ker, but from the fact that in 1647 the Commissioners for the sale 
of Bishops’ Lands, quoted above, state—‘ They are at present with- 
out any minister.’’ There is, however, a gap in the list of vicars, 
as Christopher Hindle died at Colne in 1657, and it is possible that 
Ingham’s name should come in between Hindle and Ogden.—B., H. 
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The annals of Longridge are very meagre. It has, however, an interesting incident or two in connection with this ancient 
chapel, founded long before the Reformation, and dedicated to St. Lawrence. In the reign of Edward VI. one Edward Parker was 
employed on the task of obtaining possession of the bells, chalices, ornaments, etc., of the chantries, etc. in Lancashire, for the 
king’s use, and it appears that at some chapels the bells, ete., had not been surrendered, among which were ‘‘ one lytell bell 
belonging to the chapel of longerydche,” as well as one at ‘‘fernehaugh,” two bells and a little saints’ bell at ‘‘ Goosenar,” three 
at Lawe [| Walton-le-Dale], two bells and two little bells at Broughton, ete. The church “reeves” of the several places had to 
depose to these bells still remaining at their respective churches, to account for the non-appearance of any proceeds for them in 
Mr. Parker's accounts, and we find that ‘‘Syr Robert Cottom? priest and John Tomlynson chyrche reve of ye chapell of Longryge 
sworne and examyned depose and saye That there ys one belle yett remayninge at ye said chapell specyfied in ye said sedule weh 
was seased to thuse of our said late soueraigne lorde kynge Edwarde ye vjth by auctorytie of ye said former comyssion,” This 
deposition was made at Whalley, in the first year of Queen Mary’s reign [1554]. Longridge had surrendered to King Edward's 
commissioners its chalice of silver and gilt, of the weight of 7} ounces, and its ‘‘ ornaments,” the latter being only valued at 
twelvepence, which attests the humble character of the foundation, After the suppression of the chantries, Longridge became the 
parochial chapel of a poor district. In 1650 it ‘* had neither minister nor maintenance” [endowment], although the district con- 
tained 140 families, who, deploring their spiritual destitution, humbly desired the legislature to afford them a competent endow- 
ment, to appoint a minister, and to constitute their district a distinct parish. A minister was, with the rest of the clergy, soon 
afterwards appointed, one Timothy Smith ; and when, two years after Charles the Second’s accession to the throne, he was called 
on to ‘* declare his unfeigned assent and consent” to the Book of Common Prayer, in conformity with the Act of Uniformity, 
before the Feast of St. Bartholomew 1662, he refused, and, like Ambrose, and Heywood, and Jolly, and other conscientious minis- 
ters, was ejected from his pastoral charge. He, however, often preached afterwards in the chapel; as Dr. E. Calamy, in his 
Abridgment of the Life and Times of Richard Baxter, quaintly remarks, ‘‘ He did not conform, yet preached frequently in the 
chapel afterwards, for it being an obscure place, with a small salary, there was no great striving after it.”? 

A Catholic chapel was built here in 1765, and is now used for schools, a beautiful new church having 
been erected in 1857. Alston Hall and Brooks Hall are now used as farm-houses. Fairs for the sale of 
cattle are held here on the 16th of March, the 16th of April, and the 5th of November, but none of them by 
charter. Mrs. Cross is lady of the manor of Alston, and also of Hothersall. The principal landed proprietors 
here are the earl of Derby, Sir Henry Hoghton, bart., Mr. Nelson, and Mrs. Cross. The Hothersalls were for 
a long period the lords of Hothersall ; their successors were the Lettenbys ; afterwards the Martins, and the 
present manorial proprietor is Mrs. Cross. Hothersall Hall, the seat of the Hothersalls, was in existence in 
1617-18. The present manor-house there is a more modern building. 

DILWORTH is a township on the brow of Longridge Fell, and on the line of the Roman Road. The 
Cottams were long resident here. The abbot of Cockersand, in 20 Edward I. (1292), included Dylleword 
among those places for which he assumed, by charter from King John, an exemption from paying rates and 
taxes.’ Dr. Kuerden preserves a claim, without date, from the men of Ribchester, Dilworth, and Dutton, 
similar to the claim of the men of Chipping, to be free from fines, amercements, and tolls in all markets and 
fairs, and from suit and service to the county and wapentake.* According to the inquest taken on the death 
of the last of the Lacies (1311), in which it is called Dileworill, the basis of the township was one carucate 
of land. 

DutToN gave name to a family which occurs in charters without date: Richard, son of Ughtred de 
Dutton, and William de Dutton, grant lands in Dutton to Henry de Clayton. In the time of John of Gaunt, 
Wilham de Dutton grants land to William Moton and others. In 3 Edward III. (1329), Ralph de Clayton 
holds lands and tenements in Dutton as of the honor of Cliderhou. In 11 Edward III. (1337), Hugh de 
Cliderhou holds for a certain chaplain forty acres of land in Dutton and Ribblechestre. In 36 Edward IIL. 
(1362), Richard de Caldecotes holds for the abbot and convent of Whalleye 126 acres of land in Cliderhowe, 
Wadyngton, Dutton, and Penhulton, the manor of Tounley, to remain to the same Richard, thus identi- 
fying him with Richard de Tounley, to whom, in 47 Edward IIL (1373), Henry de Clayton re-grants 
* fo) ? +} ’ oa 
the manor of Dutton, which remained in this family till the death of Henry Townley, whose sur- 
viving daughter died in extreme old age, in 1799 ; it is now partly the property of Mr. William Fenton of 
Cringle Hall, near Rochdale, by purchase from the Welds, and partly of Mr. Rothwell. Harrowbanks, in this 
township, was parcel of the possessions of the monastery of Whalley ; after the dissolution it was rated for 
Sir Richard Sherbourne, 15th December 1557.5 Dutton Hall, successively the property of the Duttons, 
Claytons, Towneleys, and Joules, is a spacious mansion of the age of Charles II., and now belongs to the 
Rothwells. Lower Dutton is an old property of the Charnleys, and Huntington Hall, in this township, is now 
a farm-house. 

Within Dutton was the ancient “ Hospitale subtus Langrig,” and there is still standing its chapel of Stede 

a : : : Stig, 5 
or Stydd, dedicated to God and our holy Saviour. This hospital is of an antiquity as early as King John. By 
a deed without date, Alan de Singeltun, son of Richard, with the consent of his heir, grants and confirms to 
God and St. Saviour “de sub Langrigh,” for the hospital there, four acres of land in Dilewrhe.® Walter de 


Tt Fri 6a: ode i ‘ : . 
This is the “ Sir Robert Cotome priest of Longryche in Rible- Alhallowtide. He was grave and chaste, could play on the musi- 
chester,” who, in the deposition of William Hothersall, before the ques, and was noe typler nor dyce man.””—Rev. Canon Raines. 


bishop of Chester, in 1556, is said to have “long placyd the blissed 2 Abridged from Rambles by the Ribble, Second Series, by William 
housel, heyng the gostlye bodye of our Lord Christ for thecleanseyng, Dobson. 8 Placit. de Quo Warr. apud Lane. 20 Ed. I. Rot. 7. 
on the holly alter in Langrig chappel, and had formerly mynistred 4 MS. 4to, fo. 56. In the Chetham Library. 

to the Pryest. He was able to read the Gospell and mynistre 5 Harl. MSS. Cod. 607, fo. 141. 


divine offyces, although a Decon only, nor could he be Prested untyl 8 Ellis’s Monast. vol. vi. p. ii. Nu. i. p. 636, supra. 
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Mutun of Ribelchester granted to this hospital, in the reign of Henry IIL, all the land which Walter his 
father had given to the said hospital! This monastic institution, which shared the fate of the re sligious 
houses in the reign of Henry VIII., was a preceptory of the Knights Hospitalle rs, dependent upon the house e 
Newland, near W akefield, after the order of Jerusalem was dissolved. In the year 1501, Nicholas Talbot, 
descendant from that family of Bashall, appointed by his will a priest to sing for twelve months “ at ae 
where Fader and Moder are buried.” On the dissolution of religious houses, Henry VIII. granted to Thomas 
Holt, esq., the manor of Stede, together with all its rights, members, and appurtenances: By the same in- 
strument, several other manors, rents, messuages, and lands belonging to the knights of St. John of Jerusale m, 
and the ee of Cockersand and Whalley, were granted to the same Thomas ‘Holt, in consideration of the 
sum of £1727: 15s., the possessions of St. John of Jerusalem, to be held in chief by the service of the thirtieth 
part of a Sachs fee, the annual rent of £9 : 11s., and an Seal stipend of 40s. for a curate of Stede. The 
ancient chapel attached to this monastic institution is now used as an extra-parochial chapel, under the vicar- 
age of Ribchester, and is one of the oldest entire buildings in the county of Lancaster. The edifice is of grey 
stone, with a porch of great primitive simplicity, and a fine pointed transitional Norman arch, bearing 
Howvered capitals and slender clustered columns. The font is a curious octagonal vessel of dark durable erit- 
stone, adorned by rudely-carved devices,’ with the letters I HS. Two of the ancient lancet-windows remain. 
Two of the gravestones below the pulpit were marked with the cross ; one of them is richly carved, and both 
are supposed to commemorate priests of the hospital. For many ages an ancient stone coffin tomb was 
exhibited to view on the north side of the altar, inscribed with the double cross of the Hospitallers, but it is 
now covered up. One of the lords of Salesbury and his lady lie interred beneath the altar, under a stone 
floridly decorated ; immediately before the altar lie the remains of the Roman Catholic bishop of Armoricum 
(Petre), long resident at Showley, who died in 1725. The site of the chapel is a croft, formerly a cemetery, 
now overgrown with grass, and the eastern gable is richly clothed with ivy, festooning the window inside and 
out. In the croft is the base of an ancient cross with a cavity in the centre. The living of Sted, which 
is enjoyed with the vicarage of Ribchester, to which it forms an appendage, is endow ed with the tithes 
of eleven farms within the township of Dutton. From the Reformation to the commencement of the present 
incumbency of Ribchester, service was performed here only twice a-year, to maintain the living and its emolu- 
ments, but since Mr. Haslewood became vicar, a new floor has been laid, benches have been prepared, and 
service is now performed upon the last Sunday in every month. Vestiges of a large edifice—the old hospital 
have been discovered near the chapel, and traces of old graves are seen strewed around the chapel. In 
1833 a stone axe of great antiquity was found near the chapel. A Catholic chapel stands near the residence 
of the Catholic minister in Sted, built in 1795, and adjoins some Catholic almshouses, founded by one of the 
Sherburns, and since maintained by the Walmesley family of Showley. 


Longridge Fell gives to this parish, at its northern extremity, a barren and sterile appearance, but culti- 
vation has been carried by human industry to the summit of this elevated region. In the valley on the banks 
of the Ribble, the meadows and pastures are for the most part fertile, and the scenery in many situations is 
beautifully picturesque. The country is well wooded, except on the hills, and there plantation work has not 
been wholly neglected. The farms are small and many of them freehold ; and though the parish has been 
deserted by the ancient gentry of the county, their place is occupied by a race of stalwart labourers and 
respectable yeomen. On Tootle Height, in the township of Dilworth, there is a valuable and extensive stone- 
quarry, which yields employment to two hundred labourers ; slates, flags, and grindstones are got at Buckley 
Delph, in Ribchester, and stone is also procured for building purposes in Dutton, but no coal mines are at 
present wrought in the parish. A railway now runs from Preston to Longridge, opened on May 1, 1840. 


1 Ellis’s Monast. vol. vi. p. ii. Nu. 2. See p. 107. shield the heart, feet, and hands of Christ ; and on a second, the 
2 From a transciipt of the original, by Dorning Rasbotham, esq., de Lacy lion; on a third, a cross in chief and a rose in base, as- 
on loose leaves of his shorthand MSs. signed by Dr. Whitaker to the Knights Hospitallers ; with various 


® Among these, I think, may be distinctly made out on one other armorial bearings, and the initials T, P.—B. H. 
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HUNDREDYG re Ey ieAaNeo: 


HE hundred of Leyland, bounded by the Ribble estuary on the north, Blackburn hundred on 
the north-east, Salford hundred on the south-east, and West Derby on the south-west, though 
claiming an historical antiquity as high as any other of the great divisions of the county of 
Lancaster, does not rank in the present day with the surrounding hundreds in modern 
improvements, or in manufacturing and commercial importance. This hundred is sixteen 

Gio Oe miles in length, from Marton Meer on the west to Chorley Moors on the east, and fourteen 

miles in breadth, from Penwortham on the north to the extremity of Standish parish, which pierces 

the hundred of West Derby, in the parish of Wigan, on the south. The hundred anciently consisted of six 
parishes, namely— 

Leyland, | Penwortham, Standish, and 

Eccleston, Brindle, Croston ; 


from the last-mentioned of which were severed at various times prior to the earliest editions of this work 
the parishes of— 


Hoole—Hesketh with Becconsall—Tarleton—Rufford—and Chorley. 

It is under the heads of these eleven parishes that we shall therefore (as in other cases) consider the 
forty townships of which the hundred consists, as follows, noticing the formation of new parishes as they 
occur :— 

LEYLAND HUNDRED. 
1. Briypie PartsH.—Brindle (one township). 
2, CuorLey PArisH.—Chorley (one township). 
3. Croston PAarisH.—Bispham, Bretherton, Croston, Mawdesley, and Ulnes Walton (5 townships). 
4. Ecoteston Parisn.—Eccleston, Heskin, Parbold, and Wrightington (four townships), 
5. Heskeru with BrcconsALL Partsn.—Hesketh with Becconsall (one township). 
6. Hoone Parisu.—Little Hoole and Much Hoole (two townships). 


7. LyyLaAnp Parisu.—Clayton le Woods, Cuerden, Kuxton, Heapey, Hoghton, Leyland, Wheelton, Whittle-le-Weods, and 
Withnell (nine townships). 

8. PeNwortHaM Parisu.—Farington, Howick, Hutton, Longton, and Penwortham (five townships). 

9. Rurrorp Parisu.—Rufford (one township). 

10. SranpisH ParisH.—Adlington, Anderton, Heath Charnock, Charnock Richard, Coppull, Duxbury, Shevington, Standish 
with Langtree, Welsh Whittle, and Worthington (ten townships). 

11. ‘TarLeron PAarisu.—Tarleton (one township). 


c 
vu 


In Saxon times Leyland and Peneverdant were royal manors, in the latter of which was a castle, pro- 
bably the seat of the Saxon thane of the whole district. In Domesday Book, Leyland is spoken of as having 
been in the tenure of Roger de Poictou, but then held by the king, from whom it passed in course of time 
to John, earl of Morton. Dr. Kuerden, in his unpublished MS. in the Harleian Collection, codex 7386, after 
surveying the boundaries of the hundred, thus traces the succession of its early lords :— 


Or THE WAPENTAKE OF LEYLAND, WITH THE LORDS THEREOF. 


Rich] I. The first Lord of this Wapentake was in John Earl of Morton’s dayes, for I find one Gerardus de Clayton ina 
charter 1 Jo. (1199-1200) m. 5. n. 195. by which K. John granted and confirmed to Gerard de Clayton ‘‘ for his homage and service 
the serjanty of Leylandshire, to have and to hold to himself and heirs by the service of 14 in serjeanty of us and our heirs, for all 
service, as contained in the charter made to him when we were Earl of Morton,’’ and the same was confirmed in 13 Jo, (1211-12) 
by Record, called Testa de Newil, de terris datis et alienatis infra Com, Lane. And not long after I find that Willm. Ferrers, in 
Right of his wife, the daughter of Hu. Keuelioc, E, of Chester, and coheir to Randle Blundiuil her brother, succeeding E. of 
Chester in the 13 Hen. III, (1228-9) had a confirmation from the king of all his lands betwixt Rible and Mersay in Com, Lane. 
namely, what William Peuerel formerly had, and forfeited in poysoning Randle the grandfather to this Karl, to whom K. Stephen 
as well as Henry the first’s Empress had bestowed what was Roger Pictauensis or Witt Peuerels, but never fully confirmed to the 
Karls of Chester, until this said 13 Hen. ILI. (1228-9)—viz. the Town of West Derby with the Wapentach, the Borough of 
Liuerpol, the Town and Wap. of Salford, and the Wapentach of Leyland, &e. The last wapentach was parted as I conceiue 
betwixt Agnes the wife of W. Ferars and Hauis her sister, the wife of Robt. Quincy, earl of Lincon, whose daughter Margt. was 
inaryed to John Lacy, Constable of Chester, and so he became half lord of the afforesaid Wapentak, which he shortly after granted 
to one Kobt. de Heppawell and Margy his wife, who afterwards held the same in soceage by the service of one sparrow hawk, Hen. 
111. and Willm. Ferers did jointly with him confirm the same in Blackburnshire, and had a son called Robt. who was likewise 
senescal, who dyed in the 31 Edw. I. (1303) for in the 32 year, I find Margt. his late wife to be widow, and Alis his heir with all 
her Inheritance to have been given as wife to Robt. Sherburn, in whose right amongst other things the half wapentake of Leyland 
Hundred accrued unto him, which to this day continues in the family of the Sherburns of Stonihurst. Rob. the son of Rob. 
Heppewal had thes towns appendant to his serjanty ; namely, the manors of Clayton, Bispam, Chorley, Thorp hamlet, Bretherton, 
Heskin, Hole Magna, Hole Parva, and Kerden, to hold of the wapentake of Leylandshire from three weeks to three weeks, without 
any other service, except that Walter le Demand, for one bovate of land which he holds of the said Robert in Tarlton, performs 
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suit to the county from 6 weeks to 6 weeks. Wit Ferars and Agnes his wife, sister and coheir to the last Randle, E. of Chester, 
half lord of the said wapentake of Leylandshire, had Wit to his son, who maryed the dau. of Roger [Robert] Quincy, in whos right 
Grooby being her inheritance, was with the half wapentak both settled by her on Witt her younger son : her elder son Rob, the 
last EK. of Derby being attainted, and his lands given by the king to Edmund KE. of Lancaster, and W. his brother had Grooby and 
the half wapentake estated on him by his mother, as [appears] by an Inquisition of the 16 of Edward the first (1288) [which] doth 
declare what townships belonged as appendant to that wapentake, namely, 


Ad. Walton held by the rent of 2s. besides puture, the lordship of : ; : Great Hole. 
Ad. Banastre held by homage & service of &s. F ; Sheuington. 


Jord. de Standish by ho. & s. of 5s. 8d. : : : ; : : Standish. 


H. de Langtre by ho. & ser. of 5s. 8d. ; 
Hu. de Adlington by ho. & s. of 5s. 2d. held 
Ad. de Duxbery by ho. & ser. 2s, 9d. the other 
Idem by ho. and ser. 14d. held 

Rog. de Bolton by ho. & ser. 1s. 2d. held 
Oliuer Tongue by ho. ser, 1s. 2d. held , 
Thomas Banestre by ho. & seru. 1s. 9d. held 
Hu. Gogard by ho. and seru. of 5s. held 

H. Chernoe by ho. seru. of 2s. held 3 of 

H. de Le by seru. of 5s. held 3 of 

Tels saSver by ho. and seru. of 7s. 8d. held 


Langtre. 

4 Adlington. 

} Adlington. 

§ of Duxhbery. 

of Bolton. 

of Bolton. 

+ of Heath Chernoc. 
2 of Heth Chernoe, 
Chernoe Richard. 
Chernoe Rich. 
Welch Whitle. 


GOIRO Cob Cop Col 


W. de Thorp by ho. seru. 10s. held the hamlet of Thorp. 
Amicia de Bispam by ho. and seru. of 1s. 3d. held Bispam. 
Jo, Banester by ho. & seru. of 3s. 4d. held 2 bou. in : Maudsley. 
Jo. Clayton rendered per, an. 12d. for ward of Lane. Castle . Clayton. 
Villa de Bretherton red per an. 2s. 4d. pro ward. Cast. Lane. ; : ‘ : Bretherton. 
W. Ferrars held of the heirs of W. de la Mara ‘ F ‘ ; ; : Chorley. 
Nie. Butler by charter & rent of 40d. held. : : Knowsley. 


W. Ferrars held the free Wapentake of Leyland of Lord Edm. brother to the King. [Then follow some particulars of a suit 
between W. Ferrars, and John Ardern, and John Sandford, relating to a close of land in Chorley.} 86 Hen. VI. (1457-8). W. 
Ferrars died seised of half the manor of Chorley and of the wap. of Leylandshire and of } of the town of Bolton super Moras, of the 
gift of Rob. Ferars, late E. of Derby, by his charter declaring whatsoever he had in the wap. of Leylandshire to W. Ferars, brother 
of the said E. and the ancestors of the said William whos heir he is, namely, the son of Henry, the son of William brother to the said 
earl & his heirs. And that the half manor of Chorley was held of W. Ashton Kt and of W. Fleming Esq. Lords of Croston in 
capite, by what service is unknown, & it is worth 200s. And the said half Lordship & wapentake afforesaid is held of our Lord 
the King in capite, as duke, by the service of finding one man in his bailiwick of Leylandshire, and it is worth 50s. and this half 
manor of Bolton was held of Reginald West, Ld de la Ware, in capite by Knight service, and it is worth 40s. William dyed 4 
May last past, and Elizabeth wife of Edw. Gray is his kinswoman & heir, viz. daughter of the said William, & now 26 years of age. 
This Kdward Gray de Grooby had John his son, who dyed before his father ; and John had Thomas Gray, marquess of Dorset, who 
was attainted by act of parliament in 1 Ric. IIT. (1483) and his lands given to the king, who in the 24 of his reigne gaue the same 
to Thomas lord Stanley ; but in 1 Henry VII. (1485-6) all grants by K. Rich. 34 were repealed, and Chorley reassumed into the 
King’s hands, & Thomas Gray restored to his lands & dignity. —Rof. 58. 10 Hen. VIII. (1518). Tho. Gray gaue Chorley in exchange for 
the manor of Wodenshaw to George lord Strange, from whom it descended to W. Earl of Derby, brother to Ferdinand Earl of 
Derby, son of Henry Earl of Derby, son of Edw. Earl of Derby, son of Tho. Earl of Derby, son of the said George lord Strange, son 
of the first earl of Derby. Which said W. Earl of Derby for 9001 sold the manor of Chorley to one Edw. Rygby, in 88 Eliz. on 7 
Nov. (1596). This Edw. was father to Alex. R. father to Edw. R. father of Alex. Rygby.' I likewise find in 9 Edward II. 
(1315-16) Rob. Holand acquired to himself & heirs of his body, from Thomas E. of Laneaster, the manor of Derby with the wap. 
of Derby, Salford, Leylandsh. & Blacb. to be held of our lord the King by homage & service of 40s. & 1 Asture. pro omnibus 
(one hawk for all services). 


Dr. Kuerden then proceeds to describe succinctly the early history of the separate parishes, and we shall 
avail ourselves of his assistance in our historical detail of Leyland hundred. 


1 Rigby of Burgh and Layton. Alexander, the last named, was a justice of the peace for the county in 1664, according to the Lan- 
cashire Pedigrees. 
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PARISHY OF CROSTON. 


eae 


PY ay. 6g) 2 Sr ROSTON was anciently the most extensive of the parishes in the hundred of Leyland. In 
SS (eA the Valor Beneficiorum of Pope Nicholas 1V., compiled when this parish was in its integrity, 

» the valuation fixed upon the living amounted to nearly as much as the revenues of all the 
other parishes in the hundred. Till the seventeenth century, the parochial limits remained 
unaltered, but by authority of parliament this parish has been separated into six entire and 
independent parishes, namely :— 
The parish of Croston ; 

of Hoole, separated from Croston in 1642 ; 

of Chorley, | separated in 1793, at the instance of the rector, 

of Rufford, § to provide livings for two of his sons ; 


of Tarleton, | : . ’ are ; 
5 : -separated in 1821, and constituted’ distinct parishes. 
of Hesketh with Becconsall, § I oo ! 


In consequence of these alterations, the parish was left with only five townships, immediately adjoining 
to the village of Croston ; these were, CROSTON, BISPHAM, BRETHERTON, MAWDESLEY, and ULNES WALTON; 
and since 1835 it has been further divided, Bretherton being made a rectory, and Mawdesley and Bispham 
a rectory. 

Croston is bounded by the parish of Hoole on the north, by Standish and Ormskirk parishes on the 
south, by Tarleton and Rufford on the west, and by Leyland and Eccleston on the east. The length of the 
parish of Croston, from the northern limits of the township of Bretherton to the southern limits of the town- 
ship of Bispham, is eight miles, and its breadth, from the Douglas on the west to the point where the 
Yarrow enters the parish of Croston on the east, is four miles, comprising in the whole area 10,648 statute 
acres, 

The Douglas, celebrated in our ancient chronicles as the scene of four great conflicts between the 
Britons and Saxons, in all of which “ King Arthur was leader of the war, and stood forth the victor,” divides 
Bispham, Mawdesley, and Croston, from Burscough and Rufford, and forming the western boundary of the 
parish, discharges its stream into the estuary of the Ribble at Hesketh Bank, on the north. Above Bretherton 
the Douglas receives the Yarrow, which, w ‘inding from Eccleston, runs through the village of Croston on the 
south and south-west, and half-a-mile below the village joins the Lostock, which, leaving Leyland, runs 
through Ulnes Walton, between Croston and Bretherton. From Tarleton, where a branch of the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal enters it, to the estuary of the Ribble, these waters assume the name of the Asland.  Sid- 
brook, a stream issuing to the south-south-east of Croston, falls into the Yarrow on the east side of the 
village. In wet seasons the Yarrow is subject to overflow its banks and to occasion much damage, fre- 
quently encroaching upon the village, and sometimes entering the church.” 

In 1201, the king gave to Hugh le Porteur, “ Hug Janatori, ” twenty marks in Croxton in exchange for 
his inheritance of Corfham and Culminton, and in the same town of Croxton Saracene ten marks ;* and in 
1204 he gave to G. Luttrell 13 lib. of land which had been Hugh le Porteur’s in Croxton,’ and 10 marks of 
land in Crokeston which had belonged to William de St. Albins< roger de Montebegon held the greater 
part of Croston parish as annexed to his manor of Hornby, and by the Testa de Ne will it appears that he 
gave to John Malerbe, his brother, ten carucates and six bovates of land in Croston with their appurtenances, 
to be held in knight service ; and to the Hospitallers of Jerusalem one bovate in alms. At the same time the 
heir of Aumeric Pincerna, who had married the daughter of Matthew, son of Paganus Villers, the first baron 
of Warrington, held three fees in Croestun, Bulham, and Filingham, and Robert Fitz Richard held of him one 
fee in Croxton, Fillingham, and Hiam." The heir of Aumeric Pincerna was his son Sir William Boteler. In 
the Chancery Roll of 3 John (1201-2) Nicholas Pincerna or Butler is recorded as rendering an account of 
100s. in the town of Croxton for three parts of the year, probably the chief rent of his possessions. This 
member of the Lancashire branch of an illustrious house does not appear in the pedigrees, nor in Sir William 
Dugdale’s Baronage, though he was sheriff of Lancaster for Theobald Walter in 1198, On the family of 


' By the Act of Severance, the Rev. Robert Master, the then ° The remarkable flood of 1811 inundated from eighty to ninety 
rector and vicar of Croston, was enabled to hold, during his life cottages, broke into the church and destroyed the fences of the 
and ineumbeney, the thres parishes of Croston, Hesketh with  inclosures to a great extent. 3 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. 


Becconsall, and Tarleton. 4 Rot. Lit. Claus. 6 Jo. 5 Ibid. 7 Jo. ® Pols. 408-411 
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Fitton, the Bussels, barons of Penwortham, conferred large estates in this hundred, and Richard Fitton, whose 
grandfather was lord of half the manor of Rufford, left three daughters his co-heiresses, one of whom, Eliza- 
beth, married Roger Nowell of Read ; Matilda married Sir William Hesketh ; and “ Annabilla,” according to 
the pedigree of Hesketh of Rutford, married “ Edmund Leigh, lord of Crostone, 17 Edward I. He and his 
wife gave their inheritance to Sir Wilham Heskayte, knight, confirmed by Sir William Leigh, 22 Edward III. 
1343.” The same authority states that “ Dame Mawde. d. & coheir of Richard Fytton,” who married “ Sir 
William Heskayte,” * had all the lands of the coheirs of Richard Fytton by gift.” It also appears from the 
same document that Isabell, daughter of Sir John Dellamere, knt., lord of Crostone and Mawdesleigh, temp. 
Edw. IL.’ married Sir Thomas Fleming, baron of Wath, while enotier daughter* married W": Legh ide Legh, 
of whom,” says the pedigree, “ Hoghton of Hoghton, and Aston of Croston.” The Lansdowne Feodar y men- 
tions that Henry, duke of Lancaster, holds in demesne and service two knights’ fees in Croston, w ith its 
members ; and one knight’s fee which the heirs of Sir William Lee and William Fleming hold of the manor 
of Hornby, which fee John de Mara formerly held of the manor of Hornby. Anne, the daughter of William 
Fleming, esq., baron of Wath, married Thomas Heskayt ; and Alice, the daughter and heiress of William Lee, 
married Thomas Ashton, the father of Sir Wilham Ashton of Croston, about the reign of Henry VI. By 
these donations and marriages the moieties of the manor of Croston were vested in the families of Ashton 
and Hesketh, but remain in neither. “Ashton of Croston,” says a note in Lord Suffield’s MS. pedigrees, 
‘eame from Ashton in Craven, This family became extinct by the matches of Anne Ashton, daughter and 
co-heiress, with John Trafford, the fourth son of Sir Cecil Trafford of Trafford, knight, and iionagha, her 
sister, to Alex ander, son of Bartholomew Hesketh of Aughton, esq.” The moieties of the manor of Croston 
are at present held by John Randolphus de Trafford of Croston Hall, and by Thomas Norris, esq. of Howick 
Hall, whose uncle purchased the Hesketh portion about 1825 from the Rev. Streynsham Master, rector of 
Croston, by whom it was bought of Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh of Rufford, bart. Two courts leet and 
baron are held in Croston for the manor of Croston by the lords twice a-year, at Michaelmas and Easter. 
The parish church of Croston, dedicated to St. Michael, in the deanery of Leyland, and the archdeaconry 
of Manchester, is a large structure, consisting of a tower, nave, side aisles, chancel, and two chapels, and is 
situated near the middle of the village in the vale of the Yarrow. The tower is a strong square pile, castel- 
lated and adorned with pinnacles, and contains an excellent peal of eight bells. The church was restored in 
an admirable manner in 1866 and 1867, a subscription, amounting to £2800, being raised for the purpose. 
On the north and south sides of the nave, which, as well as the aisles, is broad, are four arches resting on 
columns with plain capitals. The roof is flat, and the oak beams of which it is composed are divided into 
small compartments or panels with simple carvings. The chapels, which contained canopied pews separated 
from the chancel by two massive pillars, and which were the property of Sir T. Dalrymple Hesketh, until 
purchased by the rector of Croston, were done away in the alteration, and reseated with the rest of the 
church. These chapels were four in number, the Trafford chapel, the Rufford chapel, the Becconsall chapel, and 
the Bretherton or Bank chapel. The Trafford chapel was restored by Randolphus de Trafford, in memory of 
his ancestors, and for the use of his tenantry, he himself beg a Roman Catholic. At the same time a handsome 
stone pulpit was presented by the Rey. Canon Master of Chorley. The font is small and octagonal, having 
the date 1663 upon one of its divisions. The gallery is small. In the east window of the south or Rutford 
chapel are the arms of the Heskeths painted on glass, and over the vestry door, carved on stone, are those of 
the Pilkingtons. In other parts of the church the arms of Farington of Worden, Nelson of Fairhurst, Fleming 
of Croston, and Assheton and de Trafford of Croston are exhibited. In the nor th chapel were painted in Old 
English characters, on the old canopy, these words—‘‘ This chappel was beaytified and this seat erected 1682 
by Christopher Banastre, esq. :” and on one of the windows are the remains of another memorial-—* And for 
y® good estate of Henry Ba-— of William Bana—,” and above are the letters ,,°, which are probably the 
initials of Henry Banastre and his wite Margaret W orthington, the parents of William Banastre, all of whom 
were living in the middle of the sixteenth century. An inscription is mentioned in 1835 as existing on the 
north side of the tower, indistinct from its situation. It purported that the church was rebuilt in the year 
1577. Subject as the church has ever been to the inundations of the river, this was obviously not the first 
nor last time of re-erection. Probably, however, its earlier as well as its later re-erections have been only 
partial ; a piscina, carrying back the date of the chancel to a time prior to the Reformation having been found 
in the course of the recent restorations. A further “ rebuilding” of a large part of the nave took place in the 
middle of last century, at a cost of £1834, collected by brief. The registers at Milnrow, near Rochdale, give 
the date of this brief as 1743, but the rebuilding did not take place till 1767. A church existed here in the 
reign of the Conqueror, when Roger de Poictou, by a charter of which a copy is preserved in the register of 
the Priory of Lancaster, granted to the monastery of St. Martin of Sees, in Normandy, the priory of St. Mary 


1 Sir John de la Ware styles himself “dominus de Croston,’ in Chapter House, Westminster, executed in 46 Edward III, it 
the register of St. Mary of Lancaster. appears that William del Lee, and Isolda his wife, then held the 
moiety of the manors of Crofton (Croston) and Maudislegh. Lane. 


2 Her name was probably Tsolda; for by a final concord in the Bag of Pedes Finium. 
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of Lancaster, with a number of dependent churches and chapels, among which is named the “ ecctiam de Cro- 
ston.”’ This grant was amply confirmed by John, earl of Moreton, and again when he became king.” Sub- 
sequent charters of confirmation were granted by Randle, earl of Chester, and Sir Roger Garnet of Halton, 
knight.’ By a charter without date, Sir John de la Ware, who styles himself lord of Croston, after confirming 
the previous charters, surrenders all his right in the patronage of Croston and the mediety of the chapel a 
Eccleston to the abbot and convent of Sees. In 1317, the rector of Croston claimed Eccleston as a chapel 
dependent upon Croston, and considerable litigation ensued ; but the bishop of Coventry terminated the 
dispute by a voluminous decree, in which he decides that Eccleston is an independent parish church. A 
memorandum without date, inserted in the register of St. Mary, states that the church of Croston, in the 
county of Lancaster, is worth 204s. per annum, that the advowson belongs to the priory of the Blessed 
Mary of Lancaster, and that the dean of St. Stephen of Westminster is rector of the same." In the Valor of 
Pope Nicholas IV., 1291, it is estimated at £33: 6:8. There were three chantries in this church. The first 
was in the south aisle, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and founded by “ John Todde, prieste, to celebrate 
the* for the sowles of him and his predecessors,” who died curate of Rufford in 1506.’ John Smyth was the 
incumbent of this chantry at the dissolution, and in 1553 had a pension of £5. The second chantry, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, was founded by Katherine Tarleton, widow.* The third was founded by Christopher 
Walton of Walton, at the Rood Altar, at a date unknown. 

The living of Croston is a rectory and vicarage, valued in the Liber Regis at £31:11:103. After being 
in the Master family in the middle of last century, the patronage of the living passed by sale to the Starkies 
of Huntroyd ; and from Le Gendre Starkie, in 1521, also by sale to George Smith, esq., banker, of London, 
through whose eldest daughter, married to Robert Mosley Master, it returned to the Master family. 

The following list of the rectors of Croston is compiled from the Episcopal registers of Chester and other 
sources :— 


RECTORS OF CROSTON. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. By whom Presented. Cause of Vacancy. 


Thomas Tarleton. 
Thomas Mawssey. 
Robert Becansawe 
Thomas Bonde. 
Thomas Beninge 


Before 1442 


Jan. 24, 1504 Abbess of St. Saviour of Sion . Death of Thomas Mawssey. 


July 20, 3 and 4 Death of Thomas Bonde. 
Philip and Mary 
July 17, 1624 . 


Anthony Browne 


John Bartlet 3ishop of Chester patron, by lapse of Death of last incumbent. 


half-a-year 
Charles I. by lapse. 


April 25, 1625 James Hyatt 


Lowe.? 
Noy. 27, 1662 James Pilkington Mittons of Knightsbridge Lowe’, ejected Aug. 24, 1662. 
May 25, 1683 Charles Layfield Wm. and Robert Pilkington, clerks Death of James Pilkington. 
July 25, 1683 Edmund Townley Charles II... : : : Resignation of Charles Layfield. 
July 2, 1688 John Lowe William Pilkington Resignation of Charles Layfield. 


John Riley 
Robert Pickering 


Sept. 6, 1688 
March17, 1689 


Bishop of C hester 
Chas. Layfield, and Wim. “Haydocke 


Resignation of Charles Layfield. 
Death of John Riley. 


Dee. 10, 1695 Zachariah Taylor King William Simony. 

Dee. 28, 1703 William Pilkington Charles Layfield Death of Robert Pickering. 

Oct. 21, 1755 Streynsham Master Legh Master, patron for this turn Death of William Pilkington. 

May 11, 1759 Robert Master Ann Master, Wm. Banks, and Thos. Death of Streynsham Master. 
Clayton, esqs. & J. Hargreave, gent. 

Sept. 28, 1798 Streynsham Master Elizabeth Master, patron for this turn Death of Robert Master. 

Feb. 9, 1864 Robert Mosley Master (His own presentation) ‘ : Death of Str. Master, aged 97. 

Oct. 1, 1867 Oswald Master G. 8S. Master Death of Robert Mosley Master, 


The present registers of this parish commence March 25, 1728, and are all that ean now be consulted for legal or statistical 
purposes, Mr. William Henry Baldwin, churchwarden in 1827-28, haying removed the preceding registers from their legitimate 
repository. The following are the results for the two first and two more recent years :— 


1 Harl. MSS. cod. 3764, fo, 1. 
3 Thid. 4 Thid. fo. 3. 
5 Ibid. fo. 67. 8 Tbid. fo. 81, b. 


2 Ibid. fo. 2. to Sir Thomas Hesket for 21 years.”—Dr. Kuerden’s JZSS., vol. iv. 
fo. C. 27, in the Heralds’ College, which instrument is followed by 


the following memorandum :—* 32 Eliz. Edm. Dorning & Rog. Raut 


* This account, taken, as is the notice of the other two chantries, 
from the original sources printed in Canon Raines’s History of the 
Lancashire Chantries, overthrows the belief previously entertained 
that it was founded by Robert Hesketh, based upon Dr. Kuerden’s 
quotation of a deed of 27 Elizabeth, whereby Thomas, earl of 
Ormond and Ossory, granted to Edmund Dorning and Roger Raut, 
among other inatters, “ all that our late chantry at the altar of St. 
John the Baptist in the Church of Croston with its members and 
all the lands & messuages in the town of Croston, Madsley & Ha- 
motion, granted by Robert Hesket in aid of the salary of the late 
chantry priest, & which chantry & the other premises were granted 


sold to Tho. Ashton of Croston and Raf Ashton of Lever the churche’s 
bell to St. Jo. Bapt. cum pert. to have to Thomas & Raf and heres.”’ 

8 —as Canon Raines conjectures, of Richard Tarleton, who was 
living in 1527. 

® There is an error here. The Rev. James Hyatt or Hyet is 
mentioned as incumbent in 1637 and 1658, in Gastrell’s JLSS., while 
Calamy meutions him as the clergyman ejected from Croston in 
1662, only mentioning, on a subsequent page, “ Lowe assistant 
at Croston or Ecclestone.” Hyet died in 1663 at Preston, He had 
founded Croston Free School, endowing it with £400, just two years 
before he was ejected,—B, H. 
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1728—1729. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms 32 42 103) 107 
Marriages - : : : 12 11 29 31 
Burials ; : : : 89 128 84 83 


The parish of Croston, as constituted in 1835, did not contain one single chapel of ease, though, as late 
as the year 1642, Hoole, Hesketh-cum-Beconsall, Tarlton, Rufford, and Chorley, were all chapelries dependent 
upon it. In 1840, however, two Episcopal churches were erected, one at Bretherton, St. John the Baptist’s, 
and the other at Mawdesley, St. Peter’s, both in the gift of the rector of Croston, each of which is now a 
Blandford parish and rectory. There are two Catholic chapels in the parish, one near Croston Hall, built 
about the year 1793, replaced in 1857 by avery beautiful chapel in the grounds, designed by Pugin, and 
another in Mawdesley ; there are also in Croston a Methodist chapel, opened in 1828, and a Primitive 
Methodist chapel. 

The public charities of Croston parish are exhibited in the fifteenth report of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners for inquiring into public charities, from p. 112 to p. 154, and the following is a compendious abstract 


of this voluminous return :— é' 
PARISH OF CROSTON. 


School, erected in 1660 by the Rev. James Hyet or Hiet, rector of Croston, and endowed with rent charges 
amounting to £14. This income was afterwards augmented by a legacy and pew-rents to £21:9s. per annum. The 
schoolhouse is situated in the churchyard of Croston, and the sons of poor persons of the parish are admitted by ticket. 
The master is paid for the education of others. The number of boys is about 80, of whom more than 30 are of the 
ticket class. 

1711. Layfield’s Charity.—The Rey. Charles Layfield, D.D., gave to the poor of various places the fourth part of 
his estate, amounting to £1389 : 7 : 4, after payment of debts and legacies. The share due to Croston was £347 : 6:10, 
which, in pursuance of an order in chancery, was laid out in government securities, and produced £364 :3 :3, with 
which, and £5 :16:8 advanced by the parish, a messuage and land in Ulnes Walton were purchased. The present 
income derived from the rent appears to be 3 ; ; 2 ; : : : : £35 0 0 

Charities of the Rev. Streynsham Master, and Mrs. Anne Master—These consist of the interest of £200 for the 
purchase of books of devotion. Part of the interest is applied to the support of a school of industry, established by 
subscription in 1802, for poor girls, towards which Mrs. Eliz. Master gave £200. 

1770. Crook's Charity.—The interest of the produce of two cottages in Mawdesley, for the purchase of books of 
devotion according to the church of England. The annual income is : 


TOWNSHIP OF CROSTON. 


1693. 1797. Croston’s Alinshouse, and Wilson's Charity.—Henry Croston bequeathed three houses, with land and 

gardens, for 3 poor men and women of Croston, and a rent charge of £7: 10s.; and Henry Wilson, surgeon, gave the 

yearly interest of £20 to the oldest person in the almshouse. On an average of five years, each alms-tenant receives 

yearly £5 : 6 : 43, besides the interest of Mr. Wilson’s donation. 
1663. Dandy’s Charity.—£50 to purchase a rent charge of 50s. to be laid out in clothes for the poor of Croston 210 0 
1681. Poor's Stock.—This fund commenced in 1681 with several sums amounting to £32: 10s., which, in 1694, 

had increased to £139: 10s., besides a rent charge of £5 a-year. In 1718 the principal was computed at £340, and the 

present annual income, employed in apprenticing children and clothing the poor, is. : , : 5 leno xo 
1700. Lathom’s Charity—Peter Lathom of Bispham left several estates in different parts of the county, in trust, 

to bind apprentices, and to the poor of Lathom, Bispham, Mawdesley, Ormskirk, Newburgh, Burscough, Dalton, 

Rufford, to the poor prisoners in Lancaster Castle, ete. The annual rents of this property amount in the whole to . 339 10 0 
There is also belonging to this charity the sum of £1315 :12:8 lodged in the bank at Preston, for which 2) per 

cent interest is allowed, which is suffered to go to the original as an accumulating fund. The annual allotments made 


~J 
roe 


to the seventeen places named in the legacy amount to : . ; : : 5 ; me 156.05 0 
1721. Hough's Charity.—The interest of £52 to be distributed in bread to poor Protestants , ; : 212) 0 
1740. Norris’s Charity.—The interest of £26 in bread to the poor - : 5 ; : ; es (ay 1) 
1802. School of Industry, established by subscription for the instruction of poor girls, of whom there are about 

thirty, taught by a schoolmistress for an annual salary of ; 14 0 0 


1809. Jubilee Almshouses, built to celebrate the period at which George III. entered into the 50th year of his 
reign, on 25th October 1809, partly with a sum raised by subscription, and partly with a legacy of £200 given by Mrs. 
Eliz. Masters. The stock amounts to £548. 

TowNSHIP OF BISPHAM. 


1675. Durning’s Charity.—A messuage and tenement with land, conveyed in trust to raise the yearly sum of £12, 
for the relief of the poor, binding apprentices, ete., the residue to be employed in raising a sum for building a school, 
and afterwards for the salary of a schoolmaster. The building is in good condition, and the average number of scholars 
is thirty-five. They are taught reading and arithmetic, finding only their own books and stationery. Formerly it 
was a classical school of some repute. It is to be lamented that little advantage is now derived from the establish- 
ment, in proportion to the amount of the income applicable to its support, which is about £160 per annum. 

Lathom’s Charity.—See Croston township. 

Ambrose’s Charity.—A rent charge of 3s. 4d. to the poor. 


TOWNSHIP OF BRETHERTON. 
1654. School, founded by Mrs. Jane Fletcher, and endowed with lands which produce an income of ; ell Qe bees 


TOWNSHIP OF MAWDESLEY. 


Lathom’s Charity.—See Croston township. ; : 
1657. 1669. Charities of John and David Stopford.—40s. yearly to the poor of the parish and the poor of Black- 


moor, which is a common in this township surrounded with cottages. : 3 : 4 ees ; Z2 0 0 
1688. Crook's Charity —£2 per annum to the poor of Mawdesley, and £2 to the schoolmaster of the little school 
at Mawdesley : : ‘ ; ; : : : £7010 


Blackburw’s Charity. —£50 to the poor ; diminished to £30 : 3s. 
Durning's Charity—£5 every 7th year for apprenticing a poor child. 
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TownsHie OF ULNES WALTON. 


1657. Glassbrook’s Charity.—The rents of 4 fields to the poor ; ; , . £23 0 0 
1735. Waring's Gift.—The profits of 2 cottages and a tenement in U Ines W alton, ‘including arent charge of 40s. 
annually, amount to Ly OO 


1753. Annuity of 10s. —The fiel l calle d Dandy Land, be longing to Croston’ s almshouses, ; is subject to this ce harge 
which is given to the poor not receiving parish re lief. 


’ 


CROSTON is a long and straggling village on the banks of the Yarrow, and, according to Leland, was a 
market town in the reign of Henry VIII. :—* Ther is beside Chorle,” says the itinerant, “ Crosseton, a Market 
Toune in Lelandshire. It is a iii. Miles from Chorle, and Latham is a iii. mile from hit ;”' but afterwards he 
remarks that it is “a poore or no Market.”* Near the centre of the village, and not far from the parish 
church and the rectory, is the base of an ancient cross with steps, which may have been the site of the market, 
and have occasioned the appellation of the village—Cross-Town. A wake is annually held at Croston, on 
indeed throughout the parish, on the Sunday next to St. Michael’s Day. A fair, entirely for cattle, is also 
held yearly on the Monday preceding Shrove Tuesday, but it does not appear to be chartered. The ancient 
curfew bell is still rang at Croston church every evening at eight o'clock, from the 25th of March to the 29th 
of September both inclusive. Croston Hall, built in the seventeenth century, was taken down at the end of 
last century and replaced by a tall building, rough cast, and consisting of a centre and wings, terminating in 
gables, which in turn was rebuilt by Pugin in 1857, and is a fine Gothic structure ; it is seated among trees 
to the east of the village, and is occupied by Randolphus de Trafford, esq. The rectory is a stately edifice, 
coeyal with the old hall. 

By an Act of Parliament passed in 1799, commissioners were appointed to drain the low lands of 
Croston, Mawdesley, Rufferd, Tarleton, and Bretherton, out of a fund to be raised by a rate on the landowners 
and tenantry. The first operations under this act were ill-conducted, and attended with much unnecessary 
expense ; but the object was ultimately effected, to the essential improvement of the value of the lands, and 
the health and comfort of the inhabitants. In the early part of the last century there was a great deal of 
waste land in Croston, but the act of 1728, for the inclosure of Croston Common, much reduced its extent. 

MAwDsLEY, or MAWDESLEY, is an extensive, flat, and fertile township, between Croston and Wrightington, 
watered by the Sidbrook. JZawdesley Hall, a large stone and timber edifice, erected on a foundation of stone, 
now a farm, afforded for many generations a residence to the Mawdesley family, by whom ZHeskin New Hall 
in the ae township, now occupied as a farm, was built. Adam de Moudesley was a ward of the 
duchy in 35 Edward IIL. (1361), and Robert Mawdesley, esq., was living at Mawdesley Hall about 1760. 
The estates of Heskin and Mawdesley became the property of Alex cander Kershaw, esq., a military officer, 
who purchased them out of chancery, and they were lately enjoyed by his grandson, Edmund Newman 
Kershaw, esq., but are now the property of Mr. “Mitchell. A moiety of the manor of 1] Maudislegh was held 
in 46 Edward ILL. (1372) by William del Lee and Isolda his wife ;* and it descended with Croston to the 
famihes of Hesketh and Trafford, by whom a court leet and baron is held annually at the Black Bull, at 
Michaelmas. Here the Nelsons, a branch from Fairhurst, held lands as early as 1 Richard IL. (1377-8). 
The celebrated naval hero, Lord Nelson, expressed to Mr. Townsend, the herald, during the search for his 
pedigree, a strong desire to establish himself as a descendant from a Lancashire family ; but the name of 
Nelson is of considerable standing in the county of Norfolk, and to that county we are obliged reluctantly 
to surrender this most distinguished ornament of the British arms. Bamford House, built in the seventeenth 
century, formerly the residence of the Bamfords, is now a public-house. Black Moor Hall, now in decay, is 
about the same date. Here is a large Catholic chapel, with a residence for the minister, erected by subscrip- 
tion in 1830. St. Peter’s Church was built here in 1840; present rector, Rev. M. Twiss, 1844. <A salt 
spring is found on the estate of Salt Pit House in Mawdesley, the property of Mr. Trafford. 

BIsPHAM is a small and thinly-populated but richly-cultivated district, near the river Douglas, and 
opposite Burscough. Bispham Hall, a plain stone building erected in the 16th century, now a farm, is the 
property of Lord Skelmersdale. The Stanleys, earls of Derby, have long possessed what is called the 
lordship, but Bispham is merely a factitious manor. The principal landowners here are the Stanleys, the 
Rigbys, and Lord Skelmersdale. In this township is the free grammar-school founded by Richard Durning 
in 1675. 

BRETHERTON isa considerable township, extending from Hoole on the north to Croston on the south, and 
from the Douglas or Asland on the west to UInes W alton on the east. Bank fall, which existed here previous 
to the reign of Edward II.—the present old brick and timber house, which has been completely restored, 
dating from 1608—was for centuries the manorial residence of the Banastres or Banisters, lords of the 
manor of Bretherton. In 34 Edward III. (1360) a mandate was issued from the duchy court, on the death 
of Thomas Banastre, directing the escheator to seize for the king and the duke the lands of Thomas Banastre, 
among which are named Crofton (Croston) Farryngton, Thorpe, and Bretherton. A Thomas Banastre is 
mentioned in the Lansdowne Feodary, 23 Edward III. (1349), as the son and heir of Sir Adam Banastre, 


1 Ttin., vol. v. p. 90.  Ibid., vol. vii. p. 47. ® Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter House, Westminster. 


. 
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whom Dr. Whitaker conjectures to have been of this family, and who was beheaded in the reign of Edward 
II. by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, for his active opposition to that powerful and factious baron. The con- 
jecture is therefore improved to a strong probability, if it be not advanced to absolute certainty. The 
descent of the Banisters of Bank is not satisfactorily traced before the reign of Henry VIII., in whose 
second year died Henry Banister of Bank. The hall was possessed after the Banisters by Thomas Fleet- 
wood, esq., the first improver of Marton Meer, who made it his residence in 1692; in the beginning of the 
last century he was succeeded by Fleetwood Legh, esq. ;+ and its present owner is Lord Lilford. Carr House, 
built in the seventeenth century, is now a farm, the property of Lord Lilford. It was erected by the Stones 
family, the benefactors of Hoole church. This house, though actually situate in Bretherton, belongs ecclesi- 
astically to the adjoining parish of Hoole, under the circumstances stated in the next page. A small church 
was erected in Bretherton, in 1840, to St. John the Baptist, Rev. R. Wilde (1862) being the present rector. 
Of other places of worship, there are the cld Methodist chapel, erected in 1824, and the Independent chapel, 
built in 1825. The present lords of Bretherton are Lord Lilford and Sir T. G. Fermor Hesketh, bart., by 
whom a court-leet is held annually at the Anchor Inn. 

ULNES WALTON, a small township occupied by farmers and yeomanry families, lies east of Bretheton, 
between Croston and Leyland. In 21 Edward IIL (1347) Henry, earl of Lancaster, levied a fine on 
William de Bracebrigge, and Matilda, his wife, for the manor of Vine Walton,” and fourteen years afterwards 
granted the site of the manor to “ Richard de Hibernia, physician of the Duke of Lancaster, with liberty to 
be Toll free & Hoper free at the duke’s mills.” Thomas Molyneux had a lease of the manor of Ulneswalton 
from the crown, in 21 Edward IV. (1481) ;* who afterwards granted a moiety of it to Thomas Walton.” In the 
reign of Edward VI. the manor was transferred by the crown to Sir Anthony Brown, a justice of the 
common pleas, and a considerable trafficker in the confiscated property of religious houses. In a miscel- 
laneous manuscript of the Harleian collection is an article entitled, “ An Abstracte of all such thinges as 
passed the greate seale of England, etc., out of the Register kept by Thomas, Bishoppe of Ely, ete., keeper otf 
the greate seale, the xxij of dec. a® Dini 1551,” which contains the following memorandum :-—— 

Mees Pattente of Purchas, granted to Anthonye Browne of Southweld in the countye of Essexe Esquier of certayne manners 
of the Kinges'maties namely the mannor of VIneswalton, Asland, and Kellemargh, wt! theire appurtenances in the countye of 


Lancaster to haue and to houlde to him and his hearies of the kinges matie in Capite, paienge to the kinges grace for the same 
M.COCC.LXXxuJli yas yrisd (£1484 : 6 : 8) dated quarto die Januarye and sealed the vijth daye of Januarye Ano 1551.’ ° 


Sir Anthony’s moiety was speedily transferred to his kinsman, William Farington of Worden, esq., who pur- 
chased it 5th and 6th Philip and Mary (1558). Sir Richard Molyneux and Thomas Asheton of Croston, esq. 
held the other moiety, which is now vested in Longworth’s heirs. The court-baron has not been held for 
many years, the business being transacted at Penwortham. Littlewood Farm, the property of the Misses 
Farington of Worden, is the largest in the whole hundred. According to tradition, the farm called Gradwells, 
in the garden of which stands a plain cross, probably marking the place of interment of a priest, was formerly 
a monkish cell. This estate, lately the property of Alexander Kershaw of Heskin, esq., now belongs to the 
heirs of Mr. Mitchell. 

Though the lands in this parish are low, and produce occasionally their usual concomitant, ague, the 
health of the inhabitants is generally robust, and many persons attain the age of eighty and even ninety 
years. The population is slowly progressive, having increased from 2766 in 1801 to 4242 in 1861. 
Agriculture is the principal pursuit of the inhabitants, but there are some manufactures, which consist 
principally of the weaving of figured goods for the Manchester and Preston markets ; and there is one small 
cotton-spinning factory. About three-fourths of the land is pasture, the rest being arable, wood, or waste. 
The soil is generally stiff and moderate loam, with vegetable peat ; but round the village of Croston it is 
sandy loam, rich and alluvial. Croston and Mawdsley Moss adjoin each other, and form one bog, on the 
margin of which stand Black Moor and Moss House. There are found under these mosses vast masses ot 
decayed vegetation, generally oak and yew, which seem to have been swept down by floods when the land 
was more exposed than at present to inundations, from the Yarrow on the one side, and from the Douglas on 
the other. Trees are also found embedded in the cultivated land amongst the alluvial soil formed by the 
subterranean forest already noticed on the south-western coast of Lancashire. The Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal passes along the west side of the parish ; and the railway from Liverpool to Preston intersects its 
principal townships. 


1 “Jan. 16, 1728. Sir John Byrne, bart., married Madam ® Duchy Records, bundle A, Originalia, n. 14. 
Legh de Bank.” Tarleton Register. * Rot. Parl. vol. vi. p. 382. 


* Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter House, Westminster. > Harl. MSS. Cod. 169, fe. 103. 
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HOOLE PARISH. 


2, YS “tHE first severance of the parish of Croston took place in the memorable year of our national 


if 


¥ and Lancashire history (1641), when the Puritans, having the preponderance over the Royal- 
Al Hs ists, began to form the design of dividing the large pari ca into separate portions. In this 
7 oe ads} H pe <2") year vole was separé ated. from Gioston? : and: a memorandum in the parish register, 
Miz Gad recording the progress of the measure in parliament, from its introduction to its consum- 

Coxe S44 x4 mation—says, “ Hoole a chapelry of Croston, 17 Charles I. (1641). Bill for creating the 
Chapel a Parish Church read 3¢ June ; Committed on the 10, Royal seal attached July 27.” It was 
nearly the last of the acts sanctioned by Charles I. 

It appears on the statute-book as 16 Car. I. ¢. 6, private, according to the rule of those days, when all acts were considered 
as made on the Ist day of the session, though in this case the royal assent was only given in the 17th year of the reign. The title 
is, “ An Act for the makeing of the Chappe ell of Hoole in the County of Lancaster a “Parish C hureh, and noe part of the parish of 
Croston.” It recites that there is in the township of Great Hoole a chapel, built at the charges of Thomas Stone of London, 
esq., for the ease of the owners, proprietors, and inhabitants, of one messuage in Bretherton, called the Carr House, and of the 
inhabitants of the townships of Great Hoole and Little Hoole. And (by consent of Sir Robert Thorall, knight, the present and 
perpetual patron, and of James Hyett, clerk, the present incumbent, of Croston) enacts that the said messuage called the Carr 
House, and all the orchards, gardens, folds, courts, and curtilages, thereunto belonging, and one little croft or parcel of land called 
the Barne Croft, and the townships, hamlets, and villages of Great Hoole and Little Hoole, shall be severed from the parish of 
Croston, and shall be a distinct parish by the name of the parish of Hoole; the chapel and yard to be the parish church and 
churchyard. It vests the patronage and advowson in Mr. Stone, his heirs and assigns, with power to present a “ parson’ (which 
is the legal designation of a rector), who, and his successors for ever, shall have, hold, and enjoy all such houses, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, rents, tithes, oblations, mortuaries, and other parochial profits and privileges, within the precincts of the parish of 
Hoole, which the rector or vicar of Croston might otherwise have done, chargeable with one-seventh part of the crown-rent of 
£53 :6:8. And the church is to be rated at £6: 14s. a-year in the king’s books. The act contains other provisions for effecting 
its objects, and is worded in a style decently respectful to ‘‘the King’s most excellent Majesty,’’ and to the then still existing 
ecclesiastical establishment. Under this act, the rector still receives the great and small tithes, now commuted for a corn-rent of 
£280 per annum ; but the rector of Croston had no glebe in Hoole, and the new living was destitute of a parsonage- -house till one 
as built by subse ription in 1866, upon land prese nte sd by Sir Thomas George Fermor- Hesketh, bart., and situate in the village of 

Great (more usually called Mue h) Hoole, about a quarter of a mile from the church. The proportion of crown-rent is now received 
by the representatives of the Rev. Horatio Dashwood as grantees, but the living is discharged from tenths and first-fruits upon the 


£6: 14s. by Queen Anne’s bounty. 

This parish is flat, and the scenery uninteresting. Bretherton, formerly part of the mother parish of 
Croston, lies to the south ; the western boundary is formed by the Douglas, the eastern by Leyland, and the 
north by the parish of Penwortham. The length of the parish, from the Douglas on the west to the turbary 
of Little Hoole on the east, is four miles ; and the breadth, from Walmer Bridge on the north, to Bretherton, 
which now divides the parishes of Hoole and Croston, is two miles and a half; comprising, exclusive of Carr 
House, an area of 2923 statute acres. It is situated im the archdeaconry of Manchester, and the deanery of 
Leyland. Hoole has a scattered population. At Little Hoole the cotton-manufacture is carried on to some 
extent, but the labour of the peasantry is principally agricultural. The coasting trade of the Douglas, and 
the canal connected with it, is considerable. 

Paganus de Vilers, AY first baron of Warrington,’ and the first feodary, gave, according to the Testa de 
Nevill, to Thomas de Vilers, the moiety of Uvethorp, the land of Hole, and the moiety “of Calverton in 
knight service: of these estates, Robert de Vilers held the moiety of Hole, except one carucate held by 
William de Vilers.” The other moiety was held by Sir William Boteler or Butler, whose father Aumeric had 
married Beatrix, the daughter and heiress of Matthew de Vilers, son of Paganus.’ <A fine was levied in 40 

Edward IIT. (1 366) between Sir Richard de Botiler and John de la Ware, deforciant, of lands in Little Hole.* 
Hoole gave name to a family as early as the reign of King John, for we find Walter de Hole among the 
inquisitors of the wapentake of Leylandesir’ in that reign :” and by a deed without date, preserved in the 
register of Lancaster Priory, but ascertained, from the name of Gilbert Fitz Rainfrid, one of the witnesses, 
“then sheriff of Lancaste r,” to be about the 10 John (1208-9); Peter, the son of William de Hulle, quit- 
claims all the charters, instruments, and muniments which he had Pod from the convent of Sees ae the 
priory of Lancaster concerning land in Hulle.” In 26 Henry III. (1241-2), an agreement was made between 
Gregory de Wimerlegh and Geffrey, prior of Lancaster, by which the former, in consideration of 20s., sur- 


1 See vol. i., pp. 116, 117. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. 3 Tbid. fol. 408. 
* Bag of Pedes Finium in the Chapter House. 5 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 6 Harl. MSS. 3764, fol. 4 b. 
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rendered for ever six bovates of land in Hull, with their appurtenances, to the monks of St. Mary’s.’ Adam 
Walton, in 16 Edward I. (1288), held the lordship of Great Hole, by paras and a rent of 2s. A charter 
without date, transcribed into Codex 2063 of the Harleian Collection, fol. 182, purports that Henry Fitz Wem 
has given Great Hol and the manor of Great Hol* to Thomas Banastre ad Agnes his di aughter in free 
marriage. This is witnessed by Sir John de Mara, Warren de Walton, Robert de Hulton, and others, who 
were living in the early part of Henry ILI. The property passed into the family of Hesketh of Rufford, by 
the marriage of Thomas Heskaith, lord of Heskaith, in 1387, with Margaret, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Banistre. Sir Thomas George Fermor-Hesketh of Rufford, bart., Lord Lilford, and the Marquis de Rothwell, 
are the principal landowners in the township of Much Eiéale, Fifty years ago, the Stananoughts, Hunts, 
and Crichleys were considerable proprietors here ; and, at a still earlier date, Mrs. W alton, probably a descend- 
ant of Chri stopher Walton, gent., of Little Hoole, the founder of Hutton free school. 

The parish church of Hoole, dedicated to St. Michael, consists of a nave, chancel, and tower. It was 
originally erected as a chapel of ease to Croston in the fifteenth century, and the nave re-edified in parti- 
coloured brick in 1628 ; a stone tower was raised in 1720, and the chancel added in 1824, at an expense of 
£100. The chief glory of this church is the memory of Jeremiah Horrox, the young astronomer who predicted, 
and, being then curate of Hoole, observed, the transit of Venus, on Sunday the 4th of December (N.S.) 1639. 
The figure of the student receiving the sun’s disk on a sheet, with the motto, Venus in sole visa, and his 
own exclamation, “ Ecce gratissimum spectaculum, et tot votorum materiem,” appear in the east window, 
and a marble tablet on the south wall records his moral as well as intellectual excellence. 

“JEREMIAH HORROCKS, born at Liverpool, educated at Cambridge, the curate of Hoole, died in the 25th year of his age, 
1641. The wisdom of God in creation was his study from early youth ; for his wonderful genius and scientific knowle dge, men 
speak of him as ‘One of England’s most gifted sons,’ ‘The pride and boast of British astronomy.’ Amongst his discoveries are— 
the nearest approximation to the Sun’s parallax, the correct theory of the Moon, and the transit of Venus, 3ut the love of God 
in redemption was to him a yet nobler theme ; the preaching of Christ crucified a yet higher duty ; loving science much, he loved 
religion more, and turning from the wonders of ates to the glories of the cross, he expressed the rule of his life in these 
memorable words—‘ Ad majora avocatus, que ob hee parerga ne lig non decuit” In memory of one so young and yet so learned, 
so learned and yet so pious, this church, in which he officiated, has been enlarged and beautified.—1859.” 

On a monumental brass there is the following inscription :— 


** Ad gloriam Dei; Horrocks’ Chapel, erected by subscriptions from Lancashire, Oxford, and Cambridge. A tablet by the 
clergy. ‘lhree side-windows by I’. B. and J. Addison, esqs. A clock by the parishioners of Hoole. 
**1859. The Rey. R. BrickE, Rector. 
‘* WILLIAM SUMNER, } , 
oN ie pen » Churchwardens.” 
** WILLIAM HARRISON, EE CSTE 


RECTORS OF HOOLE. 


I Date of Rectors. By whom Presented. | Cause of Vacancy. 

nstitution 

July 16, 1686 | Richard Foxcroft® . : F King James II. | 

Nov: 12, 170i Haas Leigh F : , Sir Thomas Wheate . ; ; Resignation of Richard Foxcroft. | 

March 13, 1703 James W hitaker ! ; : Elizabeth Hanby : F : Death of Thomas Leigh. 

Dec. 26, 1732 W illiam Ellison. ; * John Skerratt =. Death of James Whitaker. 

Noy. 11, 1763 John Lowe. ; ; , Henry Hesketh, patron for this turn Death of William Ellison. 

Sept. 13, 1783 Roger Barton : : ; Miles Barton : ; : . | Resignation of John Lowe. 

Noy. 26, 1799 | Thomas Shutt : , , Do. F / ; : Death of Roger Barton. 

June 18, 1803 Richard Rowe F 3 f Do. * ; é : : Death of John Shutt [ste in Reg. ] 
1805 | Robert Harris : : ; Do. : , ; 2 Death of Richard Rowe. | 

Jan. 16, 1812 | Miles Barton His own petition : ; : Resignation of Robert Harris. 

Nov. 28, 1848 Robt. Brickel, pr esent ine cumb. | James Greaves Barton . , F Death of Miles Barton. 


On the erection of Hoole into an independent parish, the patronage of the living was assigned to the 
Stones family. They do not, however, seem to have kept up their connection with it, for the Rev. Mr. Whi- 
taker, rector in 1709, sold the presentation to John Skerratt, from whom it passed to Mr. Miles Barton, a 
surgeon of Ormskirk, whose son Roger became rector, and w hose grandson, the Rev. Miles Barton, enjoyed 
both the living and the patronage in 1833. From this family the patronage has passed by purchase to Thomas 
Batty Addison, esq., barrister-at-law, Preston. The baptismal font is ancient, having been presented, in 1633, 
by Mr. John Stones, to whose family the church is indebted for its communion plate. Excellent schools have 
been erected near the church. The first entry in the register is dated 20th April 1673, and the following are 
the returns of the baptisms, marriages, and burials, for two consecutive years at three different periods :— 


1673—1674. 1700—1701. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms. : : oe lt 15 9 9 32 29 
Marriages. : : - 3 4 3 1 0 3 
Burials ; : : ee i, 5 6 il 9 19 
1 Harl. MSS. 3764, fol. 3. 3 There were rectors before Foxcroft, however. Canon Raines, 


note in WNotitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. p. 3878, quotes from the Par- 

2 Lord Lilford and the Marquis de Rothwell are now the lords  liarmentary Inquisition in the Lambeth Library the report of 1650:— 

of the manor, and a manor-court was held till within the last few ‘‘ Mr. Samuel Jones, a godly preaching minister, received the tithes 
years.—B. H. of Much Hoole for his salary.’—B. H. 
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In Much Hoole the population has risen from 596 in 1801 to 769 in 1861; in Little Hoole from 197 
to 424 in the same period. 

The following are the only CHanities recorded in this parish by the Parliamentary Commissioners, in 
their fifteenth Report :— 


School.—By indenture hearing date the 12th of February, 1774, it appears that this school was endowed with two 
closes in Much Hool e, called Twelve Acre, and Land called the Mutkell, purchased for £116, raised by subscription, 
with a view to apply the yearly income to the salary of a schoolmaster. The closes are let for £16 : 6s., which is paid 
to the schoolmaster, who likewise receives a yearly sum of £10 from the rector. For this salary he instructs gratuitously 
in reading all the poor children of the parish whose parents choose to send them. 

1709. Le yland's Charity. —A close of land oe ‘harity Croft], the rent, distributed in books of Common Prayer. 


produces annually © £1 0 0 
1776. Walton's Charity.—The interest of £30, distributed in cloth to such of the poor as do not receive 
parochial relief . ; : ‘ : : , : - ; : : : : 110 0 


There are two Dissenting chapels in the parish of Hoole; a Methodist chapel erected in 1848, and 
a Primitive Methodist chapel erected in 1860, both of them at Moss Houses. 

Moss House, a modern building, was formerly the residence of James Rothwell, esq., who died in 1825, 
and was succeeded in his possessions by his nephew. The remains of a moat are discoverable in the garden 
of an old farm-house in the village of Much Hoole, but it is without history. 

LirrLe Hooter is a small and thinly populated township extending along the line which divides the 
parish of Hoole from the parish of Penwortham. The JJ/anor-house of Little Hoole stands on the west side 
of this township, and was occupied by the rector until the recent erection of a parsonage. The lordship of this 
ancient manor, which Roger de Montebegon granted to the priory of Thetford, devolved upon the late Rice 
George Fellowe, esq. of Edmonton, in the county of Middlesex, owner of the entire township, by whom a 
court-baron was held yearly in April. After his decease it was exposed to sale in lots, 1848, and the sub- 
division was completed in 1863. The manorial rights now belong to Mr. John M‘ Kean, proprietor of con- 
siderable cotton-works at Walmer Bridge. Good school-rooms have been erected, and are used by the Inde- 
pendents as a place of worship. These works have added greatly to the population, and have much amelior- 
ated its condition, particularly by superseding the trade of hand-loom weaving. The chief landowners in 
Little Hoole, besides Mr. M‘Kean, are Messrs. Wilkins, Forrest, and Sumner. 
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CHORLEY PARISH. 


es. “Ss De GS HORLEY, the only market-town in the hundred of Leyland, was long attached to the parish 
(aa) of Croston, but, after having outgrown the parent parish in trade “and opulence, it was, in 
4 > the year 1793, released from its ecclesiastical depende nee, and created a distinct and separate 
Py 2—o%/ parish, by the authority of parliament. This parish is bounded on the north and north-west 
(he A: by Leyland, on the south and south-west by Standish, and on the east by the parish of 
ROY MLZ Bolton-le-Moors. The length of the parish of Chorley, from Ackhurst on its western ex- 
tremity, to Higher Healey on the north-east, is three miles, and its breadth, from Yarrow Bridge on the south, 
to Waterloo on the north, two miles and three-quarters, comprising an area of 3571 statute acres.1 The 
river Yarrow rises in the hills of Anlezargh and Heath Charnock, and receives a small tributary at 
Yarrow bridge, south of the town ; then, passing north of Duxbury Hall, it receives the Chor, and flows on, 
by Eccleston and Croston, into the Douglas. The Chor rivulet, anciently denominated the Chur, rising 
a little to the north of the town, passes through it, and is finally merged in Yarrow, below Gillibrand Hall. 
The name of this town is obviously derived from the stream by which it is watered, and is supposed 
to be a Saxon compound of Chor and ley—* The Field of the Chor.” At an early but uncertain period, 
a family named de Chorlegh held the manor of Chorley of the chief lords of the fee? In this capacity, 
H., the son of Hugh de Chorlegh, granted to Elen, the daughter of Robert Haword,’ all the land which 
he had in Chorlech and elsewhere. The chief lordship of Chorley was held in moieties by the noble 
families of Ferrers and Lacy. William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, in 36 Henry III. (1252) obtained 
charter for free warren in his manor of Chorley” His grandson William de Ferrars of Groby, who died in 
18 Edward IT. (1324-5), granted to Richard de Lethebourg for his service the towus of Chorley and Bolton, 
to be held of the chief lord by an annual rent of one mark, to begin after the term of eleven years, at the 
feast of the nativity, in the 25th of Edward [IIL] the son of King Edward ® (1351). On the death of 
William de Ferrers, brother of William, eighth and last Earl Horrors of Derby, and father of William de 
Ferrers, first Lord of Groby, in 45 Edward III. (1371), Chorley was assigned to his widow, Lady Margaret, 
as part of her dower.’ William de Ferrers, lord of Groby, in 22 Richard IL. (1398-9) gave to Robert del 
Burghton half of the waste of Chorley, to be held at arent of 6d. peracre.S Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, by 
avery ample charter, granted to Robert de Heppewel, and Margaret his wife, the manors of Chorley and Bolton, 
the wapentake of Bicleston in Leylandshire, with all the lands between the Ribble and Merse which he had by 
gift and feoffament of Richard de Leuthebourg, the grantee of William de Ferrers, about 14 Edward IT. (1320-1), 
to be held by the due and customary services.? Henry de Heppewal, who styles himself in two charters Lord 
Bourchier, grants to William de Chorley, late lord of Chorley, the mill and dovecote of Chorley, the said 
William having released all his manors of Chorley, Chernoe Gogard, and Helegh, with the parks of Chorlegh, 
and Helegh, and which, says Henry de Hepewal, we lately had by reason of his attainder."’ This charter is 
without date, as well also is another by which he grants to the same William Chorlegh, late lord of Chorley, 
the entire south mediety of his chapel of Chorley for the annual rent of one peppercorn.” The Sherburns, 
as stated in Dr. Kuerden’s account of the hundred of Leyland, became possessed of half of the wapentake, 
and with it the half of the manor of Chorley ; the other half passed into the family of Stanley ; and the 


1 The Chorley Poor Law Union is very much more extensive, scendent from this William, being led by the great zeal he had for 
comprising 26 parishes and townships, several of them beyond his religion, unfortunately engaged in a rebellion against his Majesty 
the limits of Leyland Hundred—viz. the parishes of Chorley and K. George I., was taken at Preston in 1715, and there executed 
Brindle ; and the townships of Adlington, Anderton, Anlezargh, uponthe 9th Feby., whereupon his estate at Chorley & Walton-cum- 
Bretherton, Charnock Richard, Clayton-le-Woods, Coppull, Cros- Fazakerley being forfeited, valued at £394: 4:84, was sold by the 
ton, Cuerden, Duxbury, Eccleston, Euxton, Heapey, Heath Char- Com. July 26, 1718, to Abraham Crompton of Derby Gent. for 
nock, Heskin, Hoghton, Leyland, Mawdesley, Rivington, Ulnes £5550. His son Charles was also found guilty, but died in jail.” 


Walton, Wheelton, Welsh Whittle, Whittle-le-Woods, and With- 3 Higher Chorley Hall was anciently called Hartwood Hall. 

nell. Area, 52,213 statute acres ; pop. in 1861, 41,678. 4 Dr. Kuerden’s J/SS. vol. iii. fol. C 28. In the Heralds’ Col- 
2 The following account of this family is transcribed from the lege, London. 

MSS. of the late Holland Watson, esq. ‘This town gave name to ° Rot. Chart. 36 Hen. IIT. mem. 24. 

a family who resided here at or soon after the Conquest, and who 6 Dr. Kuerden’s JSS. vol. iv. fol. C 9. : 

bore for their arms blue bottles and a tree vert, till W. Chorley of T See vol. i. p. 548 ; also Hsceat. 45 Edward JIT. n. 22 

Chorley, about the time of king Edward IIL, gave argt. a chevron 8 Dr Kuerden’s ASS. vol. iv. fol. C 9 

gul. betw. 3 blue bottles slipped proper, which his posterity have 9 Dr. Kuerden’s transcript of a deed in 1 possession of Sir Richard 


borne ever since. His son Will. Chorley of Chorley marr. Margt.d.  Shireburne, “ parcenar”’ with lord Montegle in the manor of Chor- 
& coh. of Roger Walton of Walton & quartered the arms of that ley. ALSS. vol. iv. 
family with his own. Rich. Chorley, of Chorley, esq., a lineal de- 10 Kuerden’s JSS. 1 [bid. 
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joint lords, Sir George Stanley, lord le Strange and Joan his wife, Sir Edward Stanley, knight, and Sir 
Richard Sherburn, knight, aban 29 Edward IV. (1482) preferred a claim to the wapentake of Eccleston im 
Leylandshire, with all its liberties and profits, a market on Tuesday every week at their manor of Chorley, 
infangthef, gallows, and view of frankpledge of their tenants and other residents in Chorley, as pertain to 
the same manor of Chorley, tumbrel, and a fair every year on the eve of St. Laurence for two days.’ The 
Sherburn portion of the manor passed to the Welds of Lulworth, who sold it, about 1806-7, to the late 
Thomas Gillibrand of Chorley Hall, esq., whose ancestor, John Gillibrand, m_ the seventeenth century, 
married the daughter of Richard C horley of Chorley Hall, esq. On his death, in 1829, the manor® was once 
more held in moieties between his widow and his son Henry, who, on succeeding to Colonel Fazakerley’s 
estates in 1815, assumed the name of Fazakerley. A court leet and euron was aT here for the manor up 
to the year 1827-8, but this feudal jurisdiction has not since been exercised. 

The parish of Chorley is in the archdeaconry of Manchester and the deanery of Leyland. The church, 
dedicated to St. Laurence, was thus described in 1835, as it existed until the recent restorations :— 


It has more of its original character of a che apel of ease than of a parish church ; the exterior appears ancient, and is castel- 
lated, and pinnacled at the east and west extremities. The tower is large, supported by buttresses with pinnacles and battlements. 
On the buttresses are Saxon a wacters inserted over pointed arches in a diminutive form, and an extremely rude cognisance of 
three boars’ heads and Ben devices. [These were not Saxon at all ; simply canopied niches of the Decorated period. The three 
boars’ heads were probably the arms of W. Booth, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, whose grandmother was a Barton, and 
whose father obtained the right to use the arms of the Bartons, three boars’ heads erased, and therefore his son probably used 
them. If so, the tower was bei ing erected between 1447 and 1453 while he was bishop.] Within a corbel are figures of heads and 
flowers. The west door of the tower exhibits a fine antique arch, slightly pointed, and indented with fillets as it slopes inward ; 
these fillets are adorned with fleurs de lis, blank shields, heads. and flowers. The windows are small, and clustered. The archi- 
tecture of this edifice combines a mixture of styles, the Saxon arch appe aring in the lower part of the ees, and the early 
English in the windows. [There was nothing Saxon about it. It was a mixture ‘of early English and Perpendicular. ] The interior 
of the chureh is dark, owing to the smallness of the windows, and the chipstones by which they are divided. The seats are prin- 
cipally of old oak, and there are afew pews. Within that of the Standishes of Duxbury there is a carved canopy of bright oak, 
bearing the family arms duly quartered, and another in that of the Brookes of Astley, supported by three serpentine fluted ‘columns 
on each side decorated with carvings. The antiquity of Chorley church is not ascertained, though it is conjectured, with some reason, 
that the original structure was built in Norman times, to accommodate the tenantry of a thane ; but the tower is evidently of a 
later date, and appears to be of the age of Edward VI. In the spandrels and tracery of the upper part of the east window fr: igments 
of stained glass appear, resembling “mutilate d and disarranged coats of arms, and below, a head of the Vi irgin crowned, In. one of 
the lower squares the arms of Standish are splendidly emblazoned with twenty-four quarterings ; and in the north window there is 
a female figure, with fragments of arms in which time and neglect have confounded the labours of the herald. [The coats of arms 
in the windows 3 include d one which was that of the Ferrers, earls of Derby, originally that of de Quinci, earl of Lincoln. One was 
also that of the Brockholes, one of whom married a female member of the Chorle »y family. ] 

Within that debs of the chancel which belongs to the Standish family of Pastis, four bones are shewn, pee thigh 
bones, said to have belonged to St. Laurence, the patron saint, which were brought over trom Normandy by Sir Rowland Standish 
(slain in Picardy in 1435), with the head of the patron saint, which has disappe: ared. In the Hart. MSS. the foll owing certificate 
ot the vicar of Croston, to which Chorley was then subject, is preserved (with the arms of the knight —Azure three plates) — 

** Be it knowne to all men that I Tho. Tarlton vickar of the church of Croston berith witnesse & certyfie that Mr. James Standish 
of Duxbury hath diliuered a relique of St Laurence head into the church of Chorley the which St Rouland of Standish Kt. 
brother of the sayd James & Dame Jane his wife brought out of Normandy to the worship of God & St Laurence for the 
pfite & auaile of the savd church to the Intent that the - forsayd St Rou. Ste andish Kt & Dame Jane his wife the sayd James 
and his wife wth their Pdecessors and successors may be in the sayd church ppetually prayed for & in witnesse of the which to 
this my Psent writting I haue sett my Seale. Written at Croston afforsayd the 2 day of March in ye yeare of our lord God 
1442.”Harl. MSS. Cod. 2042, fo. 239. 

On the south side of the chancel is a mural tablet with the arms of the Standishes, in memory of Sir Thomas Standish, bart., 
of Duxbury, who died 9th December 1756, erected by his widow, dame Catherine Standish ; ; and on the north side is a marble 
monument, with the Standish arms, to the memory of Sir Frank Standish, who died at his house in London on the 15th of May 
1812. aged 68 years, and was interred here. The arms of the Crosses of Shaw Hill, of the Brookes of Astley, of the Hoghtons of 
the Tower, of the Standishes of Duxbury, of the Fazakerleys of Gillibrand Hall, and of the Willises of Heath Charnock, are 
placed in frames in the church ; and the family vault of the Parkers of Baggenley is indicated by a marble tablet. 


In 1859, however, the church was greatly enlarged, transepts being added, one by subscription, and the 
other by E. E. Silvester, esq. There still exist the remains of a small litany bell-turret on the apex of the 
gable between the nave and chancel. At the eastern extremity of the church there is a small cross. Here 
are also two large perforated stones, which are held venerable by the Catholics ; one of them at the bottom 
of the church wall, and the other at the lodge at Gillibrand Hall. A stone of large dimensions with a cavity 
in it hes behind the church, and was probal bly once used as a font. The market cross on the Town’s Green 
consists of a plain column rising from a tier of steps, 

_ The living is a rectory, value £1022. The Rev. John Whalley Master, B.D., was inducted by his father 
the late Rev. Robert Master, D.D., rector and patron of the church of Chorley in 1793, and the Rey. J. 8. 
Master, M.A., in 1846, succeeded to the living, and is also patron. Dr. Kuerden says—“ The church is seated 
upon a high bane in the north end of the town, hath a cottage and half-a-rood of land belonging to it, and a 
Donative of £200 given by one Hen. Banestre, late of Hackney, deceased. Another Donative of £20 given 
by Rafe Leuer of Chorley, and is layd upon lands in Cliderow. Another Donative of £3 : 6:8 given towards 
a preaching Minister.”* The earliest registral entry in this church is A.D. 1549. 

1 MS. 4to, fol. 55. In the Chetham Library. the further explanation, that his descendant, Sir Alexander Rigby, a 
2 Dr. Kuerden states that the Stanley moiety of the manor was merchant, became bankrupt, and that it was probably at this period 


sold in 1596 to E. Rigby of Burgh and Layton for £900, A that this Stanley moiety passed to the Gillibrands, who already held 
local antiquary, Mr, T. Brown of Chorley, kindly supplies me with the other moiety.—-B. H. 8 MS. Harl. Col. Cod 7386. 
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1549—1550. 1600-—1601. 1700—1701. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms F : 28 34 [Registers lost. ] 23 26 312 333 
Marriages ; : 9 8 — 11 12 7260 
Burials : 5 21 17 — 36 27 149 150 


It is recorded in the register of 1653, that Richard Standish and Charles Robinson, esqs., magistrates, 
published the banns of marriage at the market-cross. 

A new church, dedicated to St. George, in an open area on the east side of the town, was opened on 
October 9, 1825—an elegant modern structure in the early English style of architecture, with a stately 
tower, surmounted by crocketed pinnacles and florid embattlements. Attached to this church is a spacious 
burial-ground, purchased by the parish, and enclosed and consecrated in August 1826. This church was 
built by the Parliamentary Commissioners at a cost of £13,707, and contains 1800 sittings, of which 1200 
are free. The patron of the living, a vicarage, is the rector of Chorley. The present incumbent is the 
tev. J. Stock, M.A. (1850). A third church, St. Peter's, consecrated in 1851, is also in the patronage of 
the rector. The present vicar is the Rev. G. S$. Jellicoe (1860). A rural dean’s or bishop’s court. is 
held here annually in the parish church, on behalf of the bishop of Manchester, for the swearing-in of the church- 
wardens of the respective parishes in Leyland hundred. In addition to the three churches, the town of Chorley 
contains nine Dissenting chapels—viz. two Catholic chapels ; that at Weld Bank, rebuilt in 1813, and enlarged 
in 1829, but originally erected in the last century at Burgh Hall, and one in Market Street ; the Unitarian, or 
as it 1s historically called, the Presbyterian chapel, Park Street, built in 1725 by Abraham Crompton, esq. of 
Chorley Hall, supposed to have superseded a still earlier one, used by the Rev. Henry Welch, the ejected 
clergyman of the parish church ;' two Independent chapels, one in Hollinshead Street, built in 1792, the 
other in St. George’s Street, builé in 1836; the Methodist chapel in Park Road, their old building in 
Chapel Street, opened in May 1792, being now a Mechanics’ Institute ; the Baptist chapel, opened in 
1848, replacing a meeting-room opened in 1821; the United Methodist Free Church, in Railway Street, 
built in 1866; and the Primitive Methodist chapel, in Cunliffe Street, built in 1866, replacing that in West 
Street, built in 1828-9. 

The CHaArirres of Chorley, summarised from the Commissioners’ Report, No. XV., were these :— 

The Grammar School of Chorley is a foundation venerable for its age, and yet possessing the vigour of youth. The early 
history of this institution is contained in the register book of the parish in the form of a certificate, authenticated by William 
Hawkshead and Thomas Ainscow, the two provident churchwardens in the year 1634, which sets forth ‘‘that the chapelry having 
experienced many inconveniences by reason of its being utterly destitute of a schoolhouse, the inhabitants, in the year 1611, 


agreed that one should be forthwith erected, partly within the churchyard, and partly within the Tythe Barn yard, at the cost of 
the parish.” And this being arranged, it was agreed, ‘‘ that no schoolmaster should inhabit therein with his wife, but that every 


such wife must be kept out of the same for divers great causes—and especially, that such wives, or their children begotten in such 
habitation, might become chargeable to the parish of Chorley.” ‘‘ For the perfecting of the said building, Robert Charnock, of 
Astley, gave the bricks and £6 in money—and every inhabitant of Chorley that was liable to a 15th, gave and paid 20-15ths 
thereto.” William Mason gave 20s. per annum to the use of a schoolmaster, and legacies to the amount of £180 were given, the 
interest to be paid to the master of the school. This sum, in 1800, was applied towards building a workhouse for the parish ; and 
the interest of £9 is now paid to the master of the school, who also receives 15s. from the steward of Lady Hoghton, and 5s. a-year 
as the rent of some unenclosed ground allotted to the school. The stipend being so small, a quarterage is paid for the instruction 
of the boys ; and, as the youths educated here are intended for business, the school is rather commercial than classical. The 
ancient schoolhouse, from which the wives of the masters and parsons were excluded with so much parochial prudence, was taken 
down in the winter of 1823-4, for the purpose of enlarging the churchyard, and the school rebuilt in the Tythe Barn yard. [This 
is now superseded by a handsome Gothic schoolroom, erected in Queen Street West, in 1868. ] 

Hodgson’s Charity. In 1624 William Hodgson left £100 to be laid out in land of the yearly value of £5, for the clothing of 
the poor. The executors of Ralph Lever having misemployed this money, were ordered by the court of Chancery, in 1654, to pay to 
the trustees the £100 given by William Hodgson, with the interest, amounting together to £201:13:4. This sum being further 
augmented to £236 :2: 03, appears to have been laid out in the purchase of the estates called Eaves Lane, in the occupation of the 
overseers at a reduced rent of £55 per annum ; and Botany Bay, let at a rent of £12 [in 1835, but now for more]. A part of the 
workhouse is erected upon Eaves Lane property, and the expenses defrayed from Hodgson’s Charity and the funds arising from 
other charities, without security being provided for the interest of any of them, except a promissory-note for £180. The parlia- 
mentary commissioners for inquiring into charities, in their XV. Report, properly characterise this proceeding as ‘‘ very irregular.” 
[The Eaves Lane property was sold in 1868 to the Poor-Law Guardians for £3886 :13 : 4, aud a large new Workhouse is to be erected 
upon it. | 

Mason's Charity. A house and upwards of five acres of land at Ingol, in the parish of Preston, left in 1638, for the benefit of 
the native poor of Chorley and Duxbury, produces per annuin £20. : 

Cooper's Almshouse and Gift to the Poor. In 1682, Hugh Cooper left £105 for the erection of an almshouse for six poor per- 
sons, and endowed it with £6 rent of the land called Stump, out of which a grey russet coat or gown was to be provided yearly for 
each of the six persons. He further directed a yearly sum of 20s. to be distributed among twenty poor people, at 12d. each, on St. 
Thomas’s day. The almshouse is situated in the town of Chorley, and consists of six tenements under one roof ; they are inhabited 
by poor widows or single women. The alms-women received each, yearly, £1 :17 : 6, no part being applied in the purchase of gowns. 
Annual proceeds, £11: 5s. It is conjectured that the founder of these almshouses was Hugh Cooper, esq. of ( ‘horley, who was high- 
sheriff of the county of Lancaster in the year 1657, during the protectorate of Cromwell. The charities of Allanson, Heald, 
Woodcock, and Fowl, amounting in the whole to £85, for clothing and apprenticing poor children, which produce £4 per annum, 
and a rent-charge of £5 per annum, arising from /rith’s bequest in 18 Charles II., complete the Chorley charities. 


About the period (1549) when the births in Chorley were only 28 annually, the marriages 9, and 
the burials 21, Leland described “ Chorle” as “a wonderful poore or rather no market,” having before called 
it a little market-town in Leylandshire.”* A century afterwards, when the population had very little 


1 Mr. Samuel Bourn, who afterwards, 1732, removed to Coseley, was the first minister of the present chapel. 
2 Leland’s /tin., vol. vii. fol. 58, p. 47. 8 Ibid. vol. v. p. 90. 
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increased, Blome says, “Chorley is seated near the spring-head of a brook or rivulet called Chor, not far 
from the river Yarrow. It is but a small town, yet its market, which is on Tuesdays, is well furnished with 
yarn and provisions.” A century later, again, the whole town was comprised in one short, narrow, and 
irregular street, with a shop built across the end of it. It is now a flourishing town, having in 1861 re ached 
a population of 15,013 souls. Chorley is mentioned as the place where the Royalist army under Lord Moly- 
neux, assembled in Lancashire in the year 1643, had arrived, when it was summoned by the king to repair 
forthwith to Oxford, to the grievous disappointme nt of James, earl of Derby, who sought the gaaintind of 
this force in a renewed assault upon Manchester, which his lordship was obliged, pr obably on that account, to 
abandon.! In 1644 Prince Rupert passed through this town, at the head of a large army, on his march to 
York ; and in 1648 Cromwell scoured the country, after the battle of Ribblesdale, fought at Walton-le-dale, 
and slept at Astley Hall, in this parish. According to tradition, it was at Red-bank, east of the town, that 
Colonel Thornhaugh was killed in a skirmish. By this route General Carpenter advanced to Preston to meet 
the Scottish rebels who sought to replace the Stuarts upon the throne of this realm, happily without success. 
The earthquake of Sunday, September 14, 1777, was felt here during divine service, and spread so strong a 
panic through the town, that the congregation ran out of the church.” 

The local government of Chorley was formerly confided to a chief and deputy constable with assistants ; 
but a Local Improvement Act, obtained in the year 1853, has vested it in a board of commissioners. Great 
improvements have been made in the town of late years. A fine cemetery, with three chapels, was, at a cost 
of £8900, laid out on the west side of the town, containing 13 acres; opened in 1857. New court-rooms 
and police-offices have been built in St. Thomas’s Road. There is a Public Dispensary and a good Mechanies’ 
Institution. The market, on Tuesday and Saturday, was formerly held in the main street, and near the 
market-cross in St. Thomas's Square, but in 1826 a new Market-place, on the east side of the town, was 
formed by Thomas Gillibrand, esq., the lord of the manor, in the centre of which are fish-stones, well 
supplied from the streams of the Ribble and from the western coast. The tolls are received by the lord of 
the manor. The lower part of the Town-hall is also used as a market, on the Tuesday, for butter. The 
Town Hall, in Market Street, is a small plain edifice of stone, with a room used for public meetings in the 
upper storey, and the overseer’s offices. This hall was built at the sole cost of the late John Hollinshead, esq., 
in 1802, for the public accommodation, and serves as a monument to the memory of that public benefactor, 
who died in the year of its completion, at the advanced age of eighty-four years. Henry Fazakerley, esq., 
as coparcener in the manor, claimed a quit- -rent from the parish for the site of the Town-Hall, but the parish 
authorities purchased it from his heirs in 1868. 

Fairs are held on the 26th of March, Easter Tuesday, the 5th of May, the 20th of August, 21st of October, 
and the 4th, 5th, and 6th of September, the three first of which are principally for cattle, and the last for 
the sale of woollen cloth, hardware, and pedlary—a sort of general holiday. Chorley is supplied with gas by 
a company formed in 1819, whose present works were built in 1833. Waterworks were established here 
in 1823, but, after a few years’ trial, were given up in 1832. Subsequently a new company was started, 
which e sreoted the present works in 1846, but these also, ne years later, were sold to the Liverpool Water- 
works Company, by whom the town is at present well supplied. 

“The stone house a little to the north of Chorley, in the possession of Mr. Crompton,” says Mr. Dorning 
Rasbotham, in his Shorthand Notes (vol. i. p. 66), under the date of the 6th of February 1783, “is usually called 
Chorley Hall, but, upon examining the few gravestones in the churchyard, I this morning observed the follow- 
ing:—‘ Hie jacet Corpus THoma: GILLIBRAND, De Chorley Hall, Gen. Qui obiit 19° Die Octobris, Anno 
Domini 1733 ; and Mr. Gillibrand this evening told me that his house hath an undoubted right to the title 
of Chorley Hall.” For distinction, Mr. Crompton’s house, spoken of by Mr. Rasbotham, has usually been 
called “ Higher Chorley Hall ;” and the house at that time oceupied by the Gillibrands, Lower Chorley Hall ; 
the latter, a fortress-like edifice, after having stood for many ages, was finally taken down and superseded by 
Gillilrund Hall, erected in 1807-8, at a cost of £15,000, by the late Thomas Gillibrand, esq., and afterwards 
the seat of his son, the late Henry A. Fazakerley, esq., lord of the manor of Chorley, now occupied by 
Henry Woods, esq. The Higher Hall was ancie ntly called Hartwood Hall, and was supposed to have been a 
jointure-house of the De Chorleys. In the year 1718, Abraham Crompton, esq. of Derby, banker, purchased 
this estate from the crown, on which it had devolved owing to one of the Chorleys joming in the rebellion 
of 1715. His great-grandson, of the same name, sold the property and mansion to R. 'T. Parker, esq. of 
Cuerden Hall. by whom the ancient hall,a fine stone-gabled edifice, was removed in 1817, and a farm- 
house now occupies its site. Astley Hall, seated in a park on the north- west margin of the Chor, about a 
mile from the town, is an interesting Elizabethan stone building, with portions of a still older half- timbered 
house, originally surrounded by a moat of which part remains. The date A.D. 1600 is inscribed on oak 
timber in the wall. In the reigns ef John and Henry III., Adam de Chernoe, the first lord bearing the 
territorial name, appears to have been joint lord of Astley with Sir Henry de Lee, knt., and was the pro- 
genitor of a long line of feudal lords of Charnock, Astley, and many neighbouring lands. His descendant, 


1 See vol. i. p. 219. 2 Ibid. p. 336. 
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Robert Charnock of Astley, esq., one of the defenders of Lathom House, compounded for his estate in 1646 
for the sum of £260. Subsequently, by the marriage of Margaret, the last heiress of the Charnocks, the 
estate passed to the Brookes of Mere in Cheshire, and by the marriage of Susanna, only daughter of Peter 
Brooke, esq., and eventually heiress of her brother Peter Brooke, esq. of Astley, with Thomas Townley 
Parker, esq." of Cuerden, in October 1787, the property passed into the possession of her son, R. Townley 
Parker, esq. of Cuerden, the present owner, in whose possession exists an almost unique collection of 
charters, etc., showing the descent of this manor from the Charnocks for 600 years. The mansion con- 
tains much ancient furniture ; in one of the chainbers is a fine old oak bedstead, carved, on which reposed, 
in 1648, Oliver Cromwell, when pursuing the Royalists after the defeat of the duke of Hamilton near Preston ; 
and, amongst other articles, is a carved oaken shufHle-table, or rather shove-groat table, a game now obsolete, 
but to which Shakspeare alludes in Henry IV. Bagganlay or Baggenley Hall, formerly the property of the 
Parkers, is now the property of W. H. Talbot, esq. Veld Bank, an old edifice, derived its name from the 
Welds, at one period joint lords of Chorley. Cross Tall, formerly the residence of the Cross family of 
Liverpool, who intermarried with the Beares family, is now divided into cottages and workshops. 

The rise of Chorley began with the introduction of the cotton manufacture about the year 1760. 
Machines for yarn-spinning were soon set to work; and, in 1779, Chorley was visited, along with other of 
the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, by riotous mobs, who broke the spinning-machines, from an appre- 
hension that they would deprive the poor people of labour. But it was not till the year 1790 that spinning- 
mills began to be erected in Chorley, and, from that time to the end of the last century, a very extraordinary 
impulse was given to the manufactories. The coal-mines of the neighbourhood, and the opening out of canal 
navigation, contributed essentially to extend the trade, and a still greater impetus was given by the opening 
of the railway between Preston and Wigan in 1839. The fabrics woven in Chorley are muslins, jaconets, 
and fancy goods ; calico-printing and bleaching are also carried on here, but not extensively. The cotton- 
mills are principally built on the Chor and on the Yarrow. 

Coal, stone, and iron are found and extensively worked. “ Formerly,” says Baines in 1835, “there was 
a spa here, like that of Latham, impregnated with sulphur, vitriol, and ochre, mixed with iron, a little lapis 
scipilis, a marine salt, and a bitter purging salt: the sulphur was only discoverable in a morning, going off 
in the course of the day ;* but this spring no longer exists.” In 1847, however, a mineral spring with some 
valuable properties was discovered near Yarrow Bridge Inn while sinking for coal, and a bath has been erected 
on the spot. The land is for the most part a stiff loam soil, rising into sterile hills in the eastern part of the 
parish, but to the westward it is undulating and productive. The greater part of the land is pasture-land 
and wood. 


1 She married for her second husband Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, 2 Bowen’s System af Geography, in two folio vols. published in 
bart. 1747 ; vol. i. p. 213. 
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RUFFORD PARISH. 


a Saloon was formerly a part of the extensive parish of Croston. As early as 1650 it was 
recommended by the Parliamentary Commissioners for separation into a distinet parish “in 
“s page that the Waters lying between the Town of Rufford and the Parish of Croston are 
for the most part all the Winter time not passable.” It was, however, only separated from 
it contemporaneously with the parish of Chorley in 1793. The parish of Rufford is bounded 
“7A ) by Tarleton parish on the north, North Meols on the west, Ormskirk on the south, and 
ae on en east. From north to south the breadth of the parish is two imles and a quarter, and from 
west to east three miles, constituting an area of 2961” statute acres, of which rather more than a third is 
arable. 

The eastern boundary of this parish is washed by the river Douglas, augmented by the water of the 
Ellerbeck, which, after rising in Lathom, forms its confluence with the Douglas at the south-east extremity of 
the parish of Rufford. A meer-sluice, four yards broad, conveys into the Douglas the surplus water of all the 
subsidiary drains in the low lands of this parish and the adjoining parish of Croston. With the exception of 
one estate belonging to the church, the whole parish is an unbroken manor in the lordship of the Heskeths 
of Rufford Hall. A court-baron is held at the “ Hesketh Arms,” in Rufford, annually, about the 28th of 
October, at which the tenants, who chiefly hold their land upon life-tenures, render suit and service. A 
moiety of this manor appears to have been originally granted in the reign of Henry I. by Richard Bussel, the 
second baron of Penwortham, to Richard Fitun, along with the lordship of Clayton, the moiety of Heapey 
and other property in the hundred.’ John Fitton, his great-grandson, was lord of half Rufford, and his 
grandson, Richard Fitton, by a charter without date, ¢ gave to his daughter Matilda or Mawde, and _ her heirs, 
for her homage and service, the entire moiety of the vi/l of Rufford with all its appurtenances.” Mr. Roger 
Dodsworth, the antiquary, of Hutton Grange, who was the second husband of Holecroft, daughter of Thomas 
Hesketh, esq., notices this charter as in his father-in-law’s possession, May 24, 1629, and adds, “This Matilda 
was coheir of Richard Fitton, and married Sir William Hesketh, 4 Edw. L., nhieh proveth fon to live H. 3. 
time.”* By the marriage of Sir William’s grandson, Sir John Heskayte, knight, with Alice, daughter and 
only heir of Edmund Fytton, lord of half Ruffourd, he became sole lord of the manor of R ufford, and assumed 
the arms of Fytton—arg. on a bend sable three garbs or. His son, Sir William de Hesket, obtained in 13 
Edward IIT. (1339) a charter to hold a market every Friday at his manor of Rugford, and a fair for one day 
on the feast of St. Philip and Saint James the Apostles, together with the liberty of free warren in “all his 
demesne lands of Rugford in the county of Lancaster.” While in Normandy, the same king, in the 20th 
year of his reign (1346), granted Sir William a license to found a chantry’ in the chapel of St. Mary of 
Rufford.” Whether this licence was then burdened with the condition of a yearly payment of 40s., which was 
anciently claimed as a fine out of the manor of Rufford by the monastry of St. Werburgh,’ is not certain ; but 
‘Richard Bussell gave to the abbey of Chester one carucate of land in Ruchford in Hie which the abbot of 
Chester holds ;”* and the dean and chapter of Chester at present enjoy a pension of £40 per annum, issuing 
out of this manor in virtue of that grant.* 

The old church, rebuilt in 1734 by the Hesketh family, at a charge of £1165, is a plain brick edifice, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, a stone cupola surmounts the west gate, and a small gallery, with organ, was 
erected in 1829. On the north side of the family pew of the Heskeths is a venerable marble slab, on which 
are represented a knight and his lady, with their hands clasped in prayer and their heads resting on a cushion, 
the former attired in armour, the latter in the costume of her times ; the family coat, with twelve quarterings, 
surmounts the tablet, and round its edges is a Latin inscription :—‘* O Lord have mercy on the souls of Thomas 
Hesketh, esq., and Margery his wife, which Thomas died 8th October 1363, dominical letter A. Robert, 
William, Margery, Thomas, John, Hugh, William, Geoffrey, Richard, Henry [buried] here.” 


' The census of 1861 gives the area at 3102 statute acres. ® The chantry, dissolved at the Reformation (1548), was restored 
= Dr. Kuerden’s ALS. Hurl. Coll. Cod. 7386. in 1553, and finally suppressed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
* Witnesses Sir Rob. Banastre, Sir Hen. de Lee, Sir Wm. de 6 Carta fea in Normannia Rex ded W° Hesketh fundare cantaria 
Mara, Sir Ricd de Boteler, Hen, de Shuttlesworth, Ad. Banastre, jy capella le Marie de Rufford, An 20 E 3. Harl. 2063, fo. 185. 
2: . P Tint » Bisp . vy yp SS ’ ; . p = Be 
Hes ee Warino de Bispham, and others. —Harl. MSS. Cod. 7 Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i. p. 227. 
4 Harl. MSS. Cod. 2042, fo. 272. This is one of the MSS. of 8 Testa de Nevill, fo. 403. 
Randle Holme. 9 Lucas’s MLSS. 
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The family pedigree of the Heskeths preserves mention of several other monumental inscriptions in this 
church, which are now no longer visible ; and on the north wall is affixed a neat mural tablet surmounted by 
two shields of arms (crest, a lion rampant), to Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., who departed this life March the 
4" 1778, aged 51. Roger Dodsworth, the antiquary, was interred in the Hesketh Chapel, Rufford Church, 
he having married a Hesketh of Rufford.' 

Around the base of the cover of the baptismal font are the following words in gilt letters, raised upon a 
blue ground: —NI¥ON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OYIN. 

This church, however, having become insufficient for the wants of the parish, Sir Thomas George Fermor- 
Hesketh, bart., the lord of the manor, offered a large sum towards the erection of a better building, and an 
additional subscription of £1000 being raised, the foundation of the new church was laid January 11, 1869, 
by Lady Arabella Hesketh. The new church will consist of nave and aisles, with tower and spire at the 
north-west corner, chancel, chancel-aisle, organ-chamber, and vestry. The nave is gabled, and the aisles have 
lean-to roofs. The length of the nave is 60 feet, and width 23 feet. The total length, including chancel, 
will be nearly 90 feet ; and the width, including side aisles, will be 44 feet. The materials used will be 
Rufford bricks, relieved with bands of blue bricks for walls, and stone dressings to the windows, doors, 
arches, etc. The roofs will be open to the ridge, except the east bay of the chancel, which will be barrel- 
vaulted to form a canopy over the altar. The nave areade will consist of five arches on columns of Mansfield 
stone, with carved caps, and surmounted by a clerestory. The chancel arch will be lofty, moulded, and the 
inner rim carried on corbels. The church will be furnished with pitch-pine benches, and the chancel will be 
fitted with stalls for the clergy and choir, and separated from the nave by a low sereen-wall. The church, 
which stands on the site of the old one, will seat about 450 persons. 

For successive centuries the patrons of this living, which was a perpetual curacy till the year 1793, were 
the rectors of Croston, but on Rufford bemg rendered an independent parish in that year, it became a 
rectory, and the Rev. Edward Masters, one of the three sons of Dr. Robert Masters, the rector of Croston, 
became patron and incumbent. He died 17th July 1834, aged 63. The patronage was purchased from him 
by the trustees of Le Gendre Piers Starkie ; on whose presentation the Rev. E. 'T. Hall was instituted soon 
after the death of Mr. Masters, who was succeeded in 1867 by Rey. J. F. Goggin, J.P. The living is worth 
£630 a-year. 

The earliest entry in the parish register here is of the date of 1670. 

There is only one dissenting place of worship in the parish, a preaching-room used by the Wesleyan 
Methodists since 1813. 

During the decennial period, between the population returns of 1851 and 1861, the population of 
Rufford has increased by four persons, from 861 to 865; this stationary condition being owing probably to 
the entire absence of trade and manufactures, the industry of the inhabitants being wholly confined to 
agriculture. The ague formerly prevailed in this parish, but improved drainage, by removing the predisposing 
cause, has almost banished that complaint. The habits of the people are simple and unsophisticated, and 
their manners much more bland and agreeable than in the manufacturing villages. The superintending eye 
of a paternal Jandlord is visible here. There is no market, but a fair is held annually on the 13th of May 
(formerly on the 12th), for horned cattle, pedlary, etc. A stone pillar rising from a tier of steps, formerly 
stood in the village, but it was removed about the year 1818. 

The CHariries of Rufford, as exhibited in the XV. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners, are few 
in number and small in amount. They consist of— 


Lathom’s and Layfield’s Charities. See Croston Charities. Charities of Baldwin wnd others, amounting to £34 : 10 in several 
small sums, for which an interest of £1:14:6 was paid towards the support of a schoolmaster until the year 1818, when it was 
discontinued in consequence of a school having been built by Sir T. D. Hesketh in 1816, which is supported solely at the worthy 
baronet’s expense, for all the poor children of the parish, on the national system, and books are also furnished for the use of the 
school. A small payment is made by the children of the farmers. The old schoolhouse, which stood opposite the Hesketh Arms, 
succeeded a still more ancient one of Rufford Old Hall. Charities of Baldwin and Berry.—Two sums, of £20 each, vested in the 
parochial funds, for the interest of which 40s. was formerly paid by the parish officers, and distributed amongst the poor on St. 
Thomas’s Day, but it appears that the payment has been discontinued for a length of time, ‘* though the parishioners express no 
disinclination to resume the payment.” 

The principal mansions in this parish consist of Rufford Old Hall, Holmes Wood House, and Lufford New 
Hall. The Old Hall, situated in park-like grounds, is a picturesque structure apparently of about the end 
of the fifteenth century, with some additions of a later date, and composed chietly of wood and plaster, a 
basement of stone supporting a strong framework of timber connected by horizontal beams. Many of the 
rooms are panelled and ornamented with carved figures and foliage. The principal apartment is the han- 
queting-hall, which occupies the full length of the building, and exhibits a fine open-timbered trefoil or 
hammer-beam room, with carved figures of angels supporting shields at the hammer termination. In the 
centre is a louvre which is now glazed in, forming a kind of lantern, though originally intended for the pur- 
pose of ventilation. At the end is the screen separating the hall from the vestibule, which is somewhat 

1 Lueas’s MSS. 
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peculiar in design, being detached from the side walls and apparently movable ; it is very elaborately orna- 
mented, and is further remarkable on account of its form, which is shghtly pyramidal. Holmes Wood House 
is of ancient date, but now used as a farm-house. The New Hall, or, as it is called, par excellence, Rufford 
Hall, a large modern mansion, was erected in 1798 by Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, bart., grandfather of 
Sir Thomas George Fermor-Hesketh, fifth bart., whose seat it now is. The park, which adjoins the great 
Liverpool and Preston road, is extensive and well wooded, and there are here all the indications of ancient 
family dignity sustained and heightened by modern improvements. The country in and around Rufford is 
flat, and the land to the west partakes of the marshy character of Marton Meer, which is partly in Rufford 
parish. Most of the fields are divided by ditches, and drained by commissioners under the provisions of the 
Croston Drainage Act. The soil is a good vegetable loam, producing abundant crops of excellent potatoes. 
This parish is on the line of the subterranean forest, and trees, chiefly oak and fir, are found in great numbers, 
alike under the Holms Wood and Tarleton mosses, and the more solid land on the margin of the rivers. 
In some places these trees have the appearance of having been burnt down, and of having fallen across each 
other in indiscriminate heaps, and in others a wide sweeping hurricane seems to have torn them up by the 
roots. The parish is alike destitute of stone-quarries and of coal-mines. 
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TARLETON PARISH. 


Se was one of the last of the parishes separated from Croston (1821), and is amongst 
’ " the most valuable of the number. It is bounded on the north by Hesketh-cum-Becconsall, 
C~.. on the west by North Meols, on the south by Rufford, and on the east by Croston, being 
, y Separated from the latter parish by the Douglas (rendered navigable A.D. 1727), which river 

~, Gl ~s) here answers what Mr. Brindley defined to be the legitimate end of rivers, namely “to sup- 
ACE ply the canal with water.” The parish of Tarleton comprises 5405 acres. It is not divided 
into townships, but has, for parochial purposes, three divisions, named Tarleton, Sollom, and Holmes. Roger 
de Montebegon granted to the Cluniac priory of Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, an “island near the 
more of Croxton, the land called Tarlton and Littlehole, with the men and all that pertained to them.”' 
About the same time, John Malherbe, said to be brother of Roger de Montebegon, gave to the abbey of 
Cockersand all the holms or marsh lands near the more of Tarelton in Lailondeschire,’ upon which the prior 
of Thetford quitclaimed to the abbot all his right in the holms.* Tarleton either gave or received its name, 
like so many other Lancashire townships, from an ancient family seated at this place. In 10 Richard IL. 
(1386-7) Richard de Kandelau and Adam de Tarleton, of Bretherton, apparently trustees of the estates of 
Banastre, gave to Alexander, the son of Richard Banastre, “ bastard,” and Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas 
Banastre of Bonk, “ bastard,” and their lawful heirs, all the messuages, lands, and tenements which they had 
of the feoffament of W. Banastre and W. Thornton in the towns of Croston, Bretherton, Tarleton, and Ulnes- 
walton, which were Richard’s, the son of William Banastre of More.“ The entail of this property directs, that 
if Alexander and Elizabeth die without issue, the estate shall pass to Thomas, the son of Thomas Banastre 
del Bane, and his heirs ; then to John, another son, “ bastard,’ and so on, naming in succession four or five 
illegitimate sons of Thomas Banastre of Bank. 

In 20 Richard IT. (1396-7) Thomas Banastre del Bank gives to Thomas Banastre, his “ bastard,” all his 
messuages, lands, and tenements in the town of Tarleton, which were formerly John’s the son of John de 
Tarleton, to have and hold of the chief lords. The succession of this estate also is limited to a number of 
illegitimate children, and on failure of their issue, is to revert to Thomas Banastre and his heirs.’ To the 
original deed was appended a seal, which has been slightly traced by Dr. Kuerden. Within the legend 
“Sigilluam Thome Banastre” is a shield, on the dexter bearing a cross patée surmounted by a bend, and on 
the sinister a lion’s jamb armed erased erect. It would appear that originally a family of the name of 
Tarleton held the property to which these deeds relate, and that they were succeeded by the Banastres of 
Bank Hall, in Bretherton. Thomas Hesketh, according to Lord Suffield’s pedigree of Hesketh, married 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Banastre of Bank, but of Newton according to Sir T. D. Hesketh’s 
family pedigree. However this may be, the Heskeths have for centuries been joint lords of Tarleton,’ and their 
present coparcener is Lord Lilford, heir of George Anthony Leigh Keck, of Bank Hall, esq., the successor of the 
Fleetwoods. A court-leet is held here annually by the joint lords in October. There is in the parish only one 
landowner exclusive of the lords of the manor. The church, which, like all the other churches in the hundred of 
Leyland, is in the archdeaconry of Manchester and the deanery of Leyland, is a plain brick building cased with 
rough plaster. In the time of Henry VIII. the Parliamentary Commissioners report a chantry in the chapel 
of Tarleton. It was dedicated to St. Helen, and founded by George Dandye, priest, about 1517,’ and about 
1555 we have William Dandye and Alice Dandye prosecuting Henry Banastre of Bank for illegally holding 
lands, ete., in Bretherton, “devised, among other things, for the support of a priest at St. Ellyn’s chapel in 
Tarleton.”* This chantry, however, being suppressed, the chapel fell into decay, and worship was only 
resumed during the Commonwealth in a building which, like others of that date, was never consecrated. This is 
alluded to in a petition to Bishop Gastrell in 1718, which states that “ during the late unhappy usurpation an 
edifice was built by the prevailing faction in Tarleton, and used as a pretended place of worship.” This, how- 
ever, the petitioners state, had fallen to decay, divine service and sermon, according to the Church of England, 
being only occasionally held, and they petition for leaye to erect a new chapel on the site of this building, 
which had been given by the owners. In accordance with this petition the present church was built, a little 


Bh 


1 Ellis’s Monast. vol. v. Nu. 6, p. 150. 6 Tn 21 James I. (1623) Robert Hesketh was seised of the manor 
2 Ez Cart. de Ann. 7 et 8 Ric. II. n. 1, of Tarleton cum Salom. Duc. Lane., vol. xxiv. Ing. post Mort. 
3 Bilis, bid. No. 7, p. 150. n. 26. 

4 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS, vol. iv. fo.T.1. In the Heralds’ College. 7 Lane. Chantries—Note by Canon Raines, p. 173. 


5 Thid. 8 Duc. Lane. vol, vi. of Cal. to pleadings, n. 8. 
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distance from that site, however, on ground assigned by tradition as the site of the old St. Helen’s chapel, the 
baptistry of the old (Presbyterian) chapel being called St. Helen’s Well. The church was opened in 1719, 
and is commonly called St. John’s, under which name it appears in the Church Calendar of the diocese. 
Bishop Gastrell, however, says it was “ dedicated to St. James,” and Canon Raines, in his note, corroborates 
this. The living, on the separation from Croston in 1821, became a rectory in the patronage of the Rev. 8. 
Master, rector of Croston. It is now, however, in the patronage and incumbency of the Rev. M. Fletcher 
(1864). The first entry in the parish register here is on the day of consecration, July 24, 1719; and a com- 
parison of the numbers of baptisms—16 in 1720, 56 in 1832—seems to show that the population quadrupled 
in a century. The census of 1801 gives 1116 inhabitants ; that of 1831, 1886; that of 1861, 1987. The 
increase is partly attributable to the trade in coal and merchandise along the Douglas navigation, and to the 
growth of a seafaring population. 

There is a Wesleyan Methodist chapel at the Holmes, which was rebuilt in 1832, another in Tarleton, 
built in 1851; a Primitive Methodist chapel at Mere Brow, erected in 1863, and a Primitive Methodist 
chapel on Tarleton Moss in 1868. 

The CHAririEs in this parish, as stated by the Parliamentary Commissioners, in their XV. Report, 
consist of— 

1650. School.—There is a school-room in this parish which bears upon it the date of 1650, and which is repaired out of the 
funds of the parish. Part of a field near Tarleton bridge, supposed to have been given by a Mr. Johnson, was sold to the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal Company for £320, [which sum, together with other monies called in and subscribed, was laid out in building 
a dwelling-house for the schoolmaster on the plot of land on which the school stands, besides three cottages on the field near 
Tarleton Bridge. The present annual endowment of the school is therefore as follows :—School-lands at Croston, now let at £12; 
three cottages and land near Tarleton Bridge, £23: 10s. ; in all, £35: 10s., besides a convenient dwelling-house for the school- 
master, near the school, worth about £7 a-year. The whole number of scholars is about 80, of whom 20 are free. There are, 
besides, two National Schools in the parish, one on the turnpike road to Sollom, and another at Mere Brow. } 

1757. Leadbetter’s Charity.—£100 in trust to be put out to interest, to be laid out in cloth for the poor. It appears to have 
been applied to the purchase of land, of which the annual rent is £8. [Now £14. ] 

Layfield’s Charity.—See township of Croston. 


There is no weekly market in this place, but a fair is held annually on the 23d and 24th of April for 
pedlary, under a charter granted by King William III. to Thomas Fleetwood, esq. of Bank Hall, of the date 
of the 22d of March 1700, and appointed to be held upon the site of Martin Meer. This Thomas Fleetwood 
was the first who attempted the drainage of this great marsh on any considerable scale. A further charter 
for two other fairs, to be held on the 23d of September and the 25d of October yearly, was granted by the 
same monarch to the same public-spirited experimenter, but these have fallen into disuse. 

The land is flat and tolerably fertile. To the west there is a large tract of reclaimed moss-land, pro- 
ducing excellent potatoes. About the middle of this Tarleton Moss there were two excavations, called “ The 
Bottomest,” or “ The Bottomless Holes,” which on the surface resembled exhausted coal-pits, but there is no 
record of coals having ever been got in this parish, though under some of the mosses in Lancashire efforts 
are now making to obtain this invaluable mineral. These holes have been lately filled up, and the moss is 
now entirely under cultivation, which is here very successfully pursued for the never-failing markets of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Preston. Croston and Rufford stations, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
from Liverpool to Preston, are each about three miles distant from Tarleton village. About sixty years ago, 
a labourer, while employed in digging in a copse in Mr, Robert Howard’s garden in this parish, turned 
up a small leaden box without a lid, in which were contained about a hundred small silver coins, all struck 
by the same die, probably secreted by some thrifty housewife when the rebels were scouring the country, in 
one of the Scottish rebellions of the last century. 
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HESKETH WITH BECCONSALL PARISH. 


~ On the north it is washed by the Ribble ; and on the east by the Douglas, or Asland ; while 
to the south and the west it is bounded by the parishes of Tarleton and of North Meols. 
The length of the parish, taken from Hoole on the east to North Meols on the west, is from 
QA two miles and a half to three miles, and its breadth from Hesketh Bank on the north to 
Tarleton on the south 14 miles. Its area, including its portion of the estuary, is 4375 statute 
acres, the land amounting to 1974 acres. It is in the archdeaconry of Manchester and deanery of Leyland. 
Till recently at flood-tide the Ribble was here three miles wide from Hesketh Bank to the Guide’s House 
on Freckleton Marsh, though at low water the river was fordable under the conduct of a guide appointed 
for the purpose. Of late, however, the Ribble Navigation Company have deepened the river, and built a 
wall, which has not only benefited navigation, but has led the way to the erection of an extensive sandbank, 
which protects a large tract of arable land formerly covered with water at high tide. 

The Douglas, as well as the Ribble, is navigable, and many small vessels from twenty-six to forty-five tons 
burden, registered at the custom-house at Preston, are employed in conveying coal from Wigan to Lytham 
and Preston, as well as to Ireland ; and in the importation from that country of grain, meal, and butter. At 
present there are two ferries on the Douglas, one at Longton and the other at Hoole, which save a circuit of 
nearly four miles to Preston by the turnpike road. In the summer season Hesketh used to be a place of con- 
siderable resort for bathing and marine recreations, and the visitors were plentifully supplied with salmon and 
flounders taken near the mouth of the rivers. The grazing of sheep also was carried on to a great extent 
on the marshes. All this, however, has been changed by the new embankment. Anciently a beacon was 
placed near the confluence of the Douglas with the Ribble, and the name “ Beacon’s Hill,” or Becconsall, is 
supposed to be derived from this harbinger of approaching danger. According to the Zesta de Nevill, Pagan 
de Villers, the first feodary in this parish upon record, gave to the hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem one 
carucate of land in Bekaneshou in alms.! 

From the “ Genealogye of the Worshippful and auncient familie of the Heskaythes of Ruffourd in Lanca- 
shire,” it appears that Heskayth, the first of the family, was great-grandfather to William Heskayth, to whom, 
in 55 Henry III. (1271), Richard, son-in-law of Richard Totleworth, gave lands in marriage with Elbora, his 
daughter and sole heiress. William was the father of Sir William Heskayth, knt., lord of Heskaithe and 
Beconsawe, 4 Edward I. (1276), who married Mawde, daughter and co-heiress of Richard Fytton, lord of 
Great Harwood, and had all the lands of the other co-heiress by gift from “Edmund Leigh, lord of Crostone,” 
her husband (see Croston parish). Between the reigns of Henry VIII. and William IIT. Becconsall and Beccon- 
sall Hall were the property and residence of the de Becconsalls, while Hesketh was vested in the Heskeths of 
Rufford. Subsequent to that period Becconsall descended to the Molineuxes ; and on a large stone now lying 
at the end of the farm-buildings belonging to Becconsall Hall is inserted “ John and Lucy Molynevx bvyilt this 
Hovse, Anno 1667. T. H.” A descendant and heiress of the Molineuxes conveyed this property by marriage 
to the ancestors of the present proprietor Sir T. G. Fermor-Hesketh, bart. of Rufford Hall, the lord of the manor 
of Hesketh and Becconsall, for which a court-leet and court-baron are held annually at the Hesketh Arms, 
about the 24th or 25th of October. The parish church of Hesketh stands one mile below Hesketh Bank, and 
is generally called Beeconsall chapel, the name of the patron saint being lost. The building is a plain brick 
fabric, nave and chancel, with a turret and bell. The original erection was of the sixteenth century, and it was 
then used as a domestic chapel for the Beeconsall family. The Duchy returns of about 1588 (see vol. i. p. 49) 
give under the list of fees payable per annum “ Clerk of Beconshawe Chappell £2:16:5.” In 1650 the 
Parliamentary Commissioners recommended that it should be made an independent parish. In 1765 the 
chapel was rebuilt and enlarged. In 1821 an act of parliament was passed, severing Hesketh and Becconsall 
chapel from Croston, and elevating Hesketh to the rank of an independent parish church, where the rite of 
marriage is celebrated. The patronage of the living is in Sir T, G. Fermor-Hesketh, bart. The ministers’ 
names extant are the Rev. Thomas Cooper, curate in 1755, who died in 1783, and was succeeded by the 
Rey. Thomas Whitehead, the officiating minister for thirty-nine years, who died in 1822, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Edward Ellwood. The Rey. R. O’Brien, M.A., succeeded as rector in 1864, and is the present 
incumbent. The register here is of recent date, commencing with the year 1745, and exhibits no results 

1 Testa de Nevill, p. 402. 
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worth recording. There is only one Dissenting chapel in the parish—namely, the Primitive Methodist 
chapel, which was built in 1827; there was an Independent preaching-room for about eight years prior 
to 1833. The population has, within the last sixty years, been augmented from 352 in 1801 to 804 im 1867. 
Hesketh-with-Becconsall benefits from the bequests left in the year 1710 by Dr. Layfield to the poor in all the 
townships of Croston, and distributed in books and clothing to persons who support themselves by their own 
industry without relief from the parochial rates. There are many seafaring men and some shipowners resid- 
ing here, but the employment of the principal part of the people is agricultural. The soil, which is sandy near 
the coast, and peaty at a distance from the river, with a mixture of marl, is well cultivated, and about 500 
acres are arable. For many ages the remains of the subterraneous forest were exhibited on this coast by trunks 
of trees, which became visible on the reflux of each successive tide, but they have now all disappeared. In 
that great depository of decayed vegetable matter called Tarleton Moss, oak-trees are frequently found em- 


bedded in the soil. 


WILLIAM FLEETWOOD, an eminent lawyer and recorder of London in 1569, was born in this parish, and died in the 
year 1592, after having distinguished himself by several published and MS. works, amongst the latter of which is the “ Ducatus 
Lancastriz.”! Wood says of him that ‘‘he was a learned man and a good antiquarian.’ His principal works are—l. ‘‘ Annalium 
tam regum Edwardi V. Ricardi III. et Henrici VII. quam Henrici VILI.;” 2. ‘* Les Commentaries ou Reportes de Edmund Plow- 
den vn Apprentice de la common Ley,” etc. 3. ‘* The Office of a Justice of Peace.” 


1 See vol. i. p. 55. 
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LEYLAND PARISH. 


Ks {ExFIING EDWARD” (tHe Conressor) “ held Lailand.”' The men of this manor, which was 


end 
at a ee - a x 
Spa. & of the superior order, as well as those of Salford, were privileged, by being allowed to 
RAO y} attend to their own harvest, instead of the king’s, in autumn! The parish of Leyland forms 


Ap Yor) the central part of the hundred to which it gives name. On the north and the east it is 
<) bounded by the parishes of Blackburn and Brindle; on the west by Penwortham, Hoole, 
6 t and Croston ; and on the south by Eccleston, Standish, Chorley, and Bolton-le-Moors. In 
length, from the west to the east, it is nine miles ; and in breadth, from north to south, about five miles— 
comprehending in the whole parish an area of 19,091 statute acres, in which, at the period of the Norman 
Conquest, there was a wood three leagues long and two broad, and four aéries of hawks. The river Yarrow 
flows to the south of Euxton and Leyland, dividing this parish from Chorley. Drownsnip or Ransnap 
brook waters Euxton, and, with another rill, runs into the Lostock, as do all the streams in the township of 
Leyland, for which the river forms a little estuary. The Lostock rises in Withnell, three miles north-north- 
east of Chorley, in a hilly country, descending by Heapey to Shawhill, and, pursuing its course past Whittle- 
le-Woods, it becomes the boundary of Leyland and Blackburn, and forms its confluence in the parish of 
Croston with the Yarrow, after having passed Leyland to the west. Moulden Water, or the river 
Roddlesworth, a romantic mountain stream, springs from three brooks in the wild gullies south of Withneil 
and Wheelton, and, passing by Tockholes, descends into the Darwen below Hoghton Tower, a little to the 
west of the junction of the Blackburn with that river. The Darwen, a large rivulet rising in Over Darwen, 
after washing the north-east side of the parish of Leyland in its course past Hoghton Tower, falls into the 
Ribble at Walton-le-Dale. The other rivulets of this well-watered parish are, the Chawbeck,? below Euxton 
chapel ; Shawbrook, between Leyland and Euxton ; and Bowbrook, north of Leyland, all of them tributary 
streams to the Lostock. The name of Leyland, that is, Legh-land, indicates the early cultivation of its fields. 
Warin Bussel, one of the barons under Roger de Poictou, in the reign of William I., seated at Penwortham, 
held among his ample demesnes the parish of Leland, and was a considerable benefactor of the abbey of 
Evesham in Worcester, to which he gave the priory of Penwortham. A memorandum, entered in the 
chartulary of the former convent, supposed to be coeval with Henry IIL, enumerates in the following manner 
the donations made to that house by the barons of Penwortham :— 

** Warin Bussel gave to the church of Evesham the church of Penwortham and the church of Leiland, the chapel of Meols, 
with their appendancies. The same Warin gave the whole town of Farinton with its appurtenances,* and Richard Bussel [his son] 
gave to the church of Evesham six bovates of land in Longeton ;—the entire church of Leiland, which returns two marks, and the 
chapel of Meols, which returns 3s. Albert [brother of Richard] gave two bovates in Leiland, and the assart of Blackesawe. Also 
the aforesaid Richard gave the fourth part of his fishery.” 4 


By another charter Richard Bussel, the son of Warin, confirms his father’s grant, and gives two bovates 
of land in Leiland. Albert, the brother of Richard, by another charter, confirms the preceding donations, 
and the two bovates given to the church by his mother, Matilda, as well as others in Leiland, which had 
been given by his wife Letitia out of her dowry. All the preceding charters are confirmed by Albert’s son, 
Hugh Bussil,’ who, in 6 Richard I. (1195), paid 40 marks for his relief ; and who, on being dispossessed by 
John earl of Moreton, had a suit with him for his inheritance, which he recovered ; but when John came to 
the crown, he was constrained to give him 20 marks for a confirmation of his title, and to hold it of him by 
the service of three knights’ fees. Hugh subsequently resigned his claim, and the barony was granted to 
Roger de Lacy. The parish of Leyland was parcelled out in various townships, or manors, at a very early 
period amongst the followers of the barons of Penwortham, many of whom, no doubt, came over with the 
Conqueror, in the train of Warin Bussel, the first baron. 

Roger Lacy, constable of Chester, on coming into possession of the lordship of Leyland, gave to the hospitallers of 
Penwortham nine boyates of land within this township, which was esteemed as one carucate of land. Warin Bussel, the second 


of the name, had Robert Bussel of Leyland, whose daughter Avicia, in 14 Henry III. (1230), was married to John de Farington, 
the son of William de Meles, corodor of the church of Leyland, and son of Richard de Farinton of Hogwic. This John de 


1 See vol. i. p. 26. 2 Dr. Whitaker says, somewhat erroneously, that there are few becks south of the Ribble.—B. 
® Harl, MSS. cod, 3763, fol. 86. 4 Tbid. 3763, fol. 58. 5 Thid. fol, 86—fol. 87 b. § Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 593. 
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Farington and Avicia his wife, in 7 Edward I. (1279), had a process! directed to William Walton to deliver up his lands in 
Leyland, and John Croft and Emma his wife, and William the son of Adam de Walton, were required to do the like, which lands 
John, the son of William de Meles, had in free marriage with Avicia, the daughter of Robert Bussel, and which were to descend, 
after the death of John and Ayicia, and William their son, according to the form of the donation. In 17 Edward II. (1323-4) 
Sir William de Bradeschagh accused Henry de Gylibrund of most outrageous conduct, alleging that on the Friday next 
preceding the feast of St. John the Baptist, in the 16 Edward II., he came to Leland in company of Richard cle Holland and 
‘Adam de Hindeleye with a force of one hundred armed men, who attacked the complainant, and carried off two of his horses. 
The rioters thence rode to Preston, where Ed. de Nevill and Gilbert Singleton, the king’s justices, were holding the assize for the 
county, who were so much terrified and stupified with their noise and clamour, that they dared not proceed with the trials ; 
neither did the complainant dare to defend his sentence in an assize of novel disseisin, by which he suffered damages to the 
amount of 10 marks. The justice Stanton, on a verdict being pronounced in favour of complainant, awarded him the damage, 
and committed Henry Gylibrund to prison? In 21 Edward Il]. (1347) Henry, duke of Lancaster, levied a fine on Sir William 
de Bracebrigge and Matilda his wife for the moiety of the manor of Leyland and Eccleston,* in the form of donation granted in 
31 Edward [. (1303). In 23 Edward III. (1349) William de Faryngton held in demesne and service one carucate of land in 
Leyland, whereof ten carucates constituted one knight's fee ;4 and two years afterwards, Henry, duke of Lancaster, William de 
Faryngton, and William de Holand, held of the duke the 10th part of a knight’s fee in Longeton and Eccleston, which Robert 
Busshell formerly held. In 22 Richard IT. (1398-9) John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, held half the manor of Leyland, and 
William de Farington the other half, which descended in that family until it came into the possession of Sir Edmund Huddleston 
of Sawston, county Cambridge, by his marriage with Dorothy, heiress of William, eldest son of Sir Henry Farington, knight,, by 
whom the manor was sold to her kinsman William Farington, esq. of Worden. The court baron for the manor is still held 
annually in October.? The moiety held by William de Holand of the duke of Lancaster reverted to the crown, and we find in the 
duchy office two instruments dated 32 Henry VI. (1454), one of which is of the nature of a complaint to the council of the king's 
duchy, preferred by Richard Molineux, as lessee of the duchy, against William Faryngton, concerning the two halfendeles of the 
-manor of Leyland and its appurtenances in the county of Lancaster, The other is an inquisition annexed to the bill, showing the 
title of the king as duke of Lancaster, as well as the title of William Faryngton to the respective parts of that manor,’ thereby 
confirming the title of the lessee Thomas Molyneux. In 21 Edward IV. (1481) the king granted to Thomas Molyneux, esq., and 
his heirs, the manor of Ulneswalton, and a moiety of the manors of Eccleston, Leyland, Hesken, and Kellermergh, and the rents 
and services of the free tenants, reserving all other services and customs and the advowsons of churches. He also granted 400 
acres of moor and heath in Fullwood, and the turbary or marsh called Penwortham Moss, with the herbage and agistment of 
Croxteth Park, for the annual rent of £100, with power, in default of payment, to enter on the said premises, as well as on the 
manors of Sefton, Lytherland, Eukeston, Scaresbreck, and Ellel. This instrument is apparently a counterpart executed by the 
lessee in exchange for the original under the seal of the county palatine.’ The wars of the houses of York and Lancaster 
seem to have disturbed this moiety of the manor, for it appears that Thomas Walton had a grant under letters patent of 
Edward IV, of several manors within this hundred, and ainong them the half of Layland, which he retained through the 
following reign, ‘and in 1 Henry VII. (1485-6) his estates were exempted from seizure into the king’s hands by the act of 
resumption, which provides— 

“That this Acte of Resumption, ne any thing conteyned therin, be not prejudiciall, derogation, ne hurtfull in env wise unto 
Thomas Welton, Squier, ne Agnes his Wif, ne other of theyme, nor advoide, adnulle, ne defeate any Lres Patentes of Edward late 
king of England the Fourth, wherby, according to the effecte of the said Lres Patentes, the said Thomas hath had and oceupied 
the Offices of oure Attourney, and Eschetour of oure Countie of Chestre to hym graunted for terme of his lyf, and oure Moite of oure 
Manours of Eccleston, Hesken, Ouswalton, Laylande and Kellemarghe, with oure Mosse of Penwortham, otherwise called there the 
Kings Mosse, in oure Countie of Lancastre, unto the said Thomas graunted to ferme for terme of yeres.” !° 


It is therefore extremely probable that this moiety then held by the crown was subsequently granted to 
the lords of the other moiety, the Faringtons." 

In the valor of Pope Nicholas IV., of the date of A.D. 1291, under the head “ Decanatus de Leyland,” 
the following entry occurs :—* Eectia de Laylond, £10,—£1 ;” from which it appears that there was a church 
here at an early period, and though its origin is not to be ascertained, the probability is that it was anterior 
to the Conquest. The church, a plain Gothic structure, stands on an eminence at the east side of the village. 
It is dedicated to St. Andrew, and contains a chantry chapel of the Faringtons dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
The old edifice had a fine arched roof, boarded horizontally, and painted blue with gold stars. If the sup- 
porting timbers resembled those in the chancel this boarding completely covered them. The tower, which 
contains an excellent peal of six bells, and the chancel, are all that remains of the old structure. A wide 
pointed arch of the age of Edward II. divides the nave from the chancel, which contains sedilia, a piscina, 
and an ambry with an oak door, and chained to one of the windows are the works of Foxe and Jewell in 
black letter. In the north wall is one of those low side windows which are such a puzzle to antiquarians. 
There are several mural monuments to members of the Baldwin family and others. One to Samuel Crooke, 
gent., a public benefactor to Leyland, who died in 1776, and another to Dr. William Bushell, founder of 
Goosnargh Hospital. The east window is a memorial to Mrs. Gould Weston (Eleanor Crook Freeman), last 
representative of the Crookes of New Crooke, who died at Therapia in the year 1861, aged 27. There are 
other monuments in the body of the church, but all of modern date. On the east side of the north gallery an 
inscription on marble records the memory of Banastre Parker of Cuerden, esq., born 1696, died 1738, son 
of Robert Parker of Extwisle, esq., and Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Christopher Banastre of Bank, 
esq., by his wife, Anne, daughter and co-heir of William Clayton, of Liverpool, esq. Another is to the memory 


* This deed is given in “The Priory of Penwortham,” Chetham § Dr. Kuerden’s JZS. 
Soc. xxx. p. 17, note. 7 It was stated in the 1835 edition that no court is held. This 


8 Placit. apud Lane. 17 Edward II. From Rot. 23, it appears is a mistake. The court-rolls from the time of Charles I. are pre- 
that William de Bradeschagh had been guilty of a like trespass served at Worden. —B. H. 


against the other parties. 8 Duchy Records, Bun. A A, n. 13. 
* Bag of Fines, in the Chapter House, Westminster. ® Tbid. Bun. A no. 14. 
* Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fo. 23, 10 Rot. Parl. vol. vi. p. 382. 


5 Thid. fo. 31. 1l Due. Lane. vol. iii. n. 67. 
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of Banastre Parker of Cuerden, esq., who died without issue February 7, 1788. Another is to the memory 
of Thomas Townley Parker of Cuerden, esq., who died January 8, 1794, aged 33 years. He married 
Susanna, sole heir of Peter Brooke of Astley, esq., by whom he left one son and two daughters. 

The Farington chapel occupies the south-east corner of the church. It has two chantries attached to it ; 
one founded, as Canon Raines infers, about 1360 (Edward III.) ; the other by Sir Henry Farington in 1524, 
who resumed his grant within a few years, and appears in 1537 among the commissioners for suppressing 
religious houses. ow hen chantries were finally suppressed, Queen Elizabeth turned over the stipend attached 
to this to the Leyland Grammar School, which receives £3: 18s. from the duchy of Lancaster annually on 
that account. The keeping of a school had previously to that time been part of the duty of the chantry 
priest. In 1591 Chadderton, bishop of Chester, and others, confirmed a right to this chapel and the ‘“ vawltes 
or towmbes beneath, one for the males and the others for the females,” to William Farington of Worden and 
his heirs for ever. Till the church was pulled down in 1816 there was a division between the sexes in the 
family pew, and to this day the men’s and women’s free seats are on opposite sides of the church. The 
chapel was ornamented with helmets, tabards, ete., previous to the alterations. It contains memorial windows 
by Warrington of London, and some good mural monuments, the a most interesting of which are erected 
by widows of the family—one to George Farington, who died in 1742, aged 45, leaving ten children, and the 
other to James Nowell Farington, who died in 1848, a few months after his marriage, “aged 34. 

When the old church was pulled down only so much of the Hoey eee removed as made way for ey 
new flooring, but some alterations made in the Farington chapel, in 1852, required the complete removal « 
a part of the foundations, which were found to consist mainly of ei of a still earher church. Part a a 
good Norman doorway, incised slabs, headstones, ete., were brought to light, and there seems no reason to 
doubt the rest of the foundations would be equally interesting. The churchyard contains several ancient 
gravestones well worthy of preservation ; there are incised slabs ornamented with rude crosses of various 
shapes, and other emblems. These have been assigned to the 13th and 14th centuries, and some of them are 
defaced by late inscriptions. There is also a very rude incised slab with the figure of “ William Walker, 
batchelor of musicke, clarke of this parish for xx years, who dyed the xxth of April 1588.” In the church- 
yard wall is a headstone of the Weardens of Golden Hill, dated 1500. 


VICARS OF LEYLAND. 
Extracted from,the Episcopal Register at Chester. 


Date of Institution. | Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
| 7 | i} 
July 21, 12 Eliz. | John Sherburne. . | John Fleetwoode, esq. ‘ ; . | Death of last incumbent. | 
| John White. | 
Oct. 27, 1604 Thurstan Breers . . | Richard Fleetwood , , - . | Resignation of John White. 
Jan. 23, 1611 | James Langley . | Richard Fleetwood F : : | | Death of Thurstan Breers. 
1653 | William Rothwell.! 
July 25, 1677 toh Rishton : . | Edward Fleetwood ‘ 3 . . | Death of Wm. Rothwell. 
Feb. 17, 1684 | Geo. Walmesley 3 : Do, ; : , . | Death of John Rishton. 
Oct. 21, 1689 | Thomas Armetriding 7 Do. : ; , . | Death of Geo. Walmesley. 
Jan. 21, 1719 | Christopher Sudell . . | Thomas Fleetwood ; ; : . | Death of Thos. Armetriding. 
Noy. 6, 1733 | Edward Shakespear . | Henry Fleetwood ‘ . ; at Resig. of Christ. Sudell. 
April 21, 1736 | Edward Shakespear ; Do. : : : . | Cess. of Edw. Shakespear. 
June 15, 1748 | Thomas Baldwin. . | Robert Hooper, Geo. Jarvis Tapps, and | Death of Edw. Shakespear. 
Walter Chetwynd, esqs., patrons this | 
turn | 
June 24, 1802 | Thomas Baldwin. On his own presentation | Death of Thos. Baldwin. 
Jan. 5, 1809 | Nicholas Rigbye Bal lwin Do. ‘ ; . | Death of Thos. Baldwin. 
Dee. 29, 1824 | Gardnor Baldwin. : Do. : , . | Death of N. R. Baldwin. | 
1852 | Thomas Rigbye Baldwin Do. 5 : . | Death of Gardnor Baldwin. 
| | | 


The living of Leyland, which is a vicarage, was in monastic times an, impropriate rectory of Penwor- 
tham Priory, but in the distribution of the monasteries the Fleetwoods became the patrons. In 33 Elizabeth 
(1591), John Fleetwood was found possessed of the advowson of Leyland and North Meols.* Laurence 
Rawstorne of Penwortham Priory and Hutton Hall is the lay rector, but the patronage of the living was 
purchased from the Fleetwoods in the year 1748 by Thomas Baldwin the vicar, and since that time the 
Baldwins have enjoyed the presentation as well as the living. The first entry in the parish register bears 
the date of the 27th of April 1538, but just below this entry it is stated that the books to the 3d of April 

1597, have been lost or destroyed, and it would appear that those from 1597 to 1653 have shared the same 


1 This date is incorrect. In 1650 the Parliamentary Commis- however, reinstated at the Restoration, and died in his living ia 
sioners reported that Mr, Langley was lately dead, and that Willian 1677.—B. H. 
Rothwell, M.A., the vicar, was not allowed by the Puritans to ofti- 
ciate, Walker says he was dragged out of the church. He was, 2 Duc. Lane. vol. xx., Inquis. n. 34, 
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fate, for the first entry is in the last-mentioned year. The following are the results from that time to the 
present, taken at three different periods, varying from 47 to 150 years 


1653—1654. 1700—1701. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms : : 35 56 53 60 194 235 
Marriages : 7 15 16 23 10 81 136 
Burials . , : 28 35 60 61 335 340 


Sometimes the children of Dissenters and Catholics have been registered separately from those of the mem- 
bers of the Established church ; and in the year 1720 there is this entry—‘ A Register of the Children of 
Dissenters and Papists.” In 1857 the parish of Leyland was subdivided into six parishes under the Blandford 
Act—viz. Leyland, new parish, comprising part of Leyland townships, Euxton and Cuerden ; S¢. Jumes’s Parish, 
comprising that part of Leyland township lying west of the Penwortham and W rightington turnpike road (and 
the north part of UInes Walton, in the parish of Croston).  Whittle-le-T “oods Parish, including Whittle and 
Clayton-le-Woods. Heapey Parish, including Heapey and Wheelton. — /Vithnell, including W ithnell and part 
of Hoghton : and Hoghton Parish, being fhe remainder of Hoghton township north of Chorley and Fin- 
nington Road. There is a Roman Cathane Chapel dedicated to St. Mary, built in 1854 ; also a Wesleyan 


Chapel at Golden Hill, 1814; and an Independent Chapel, 1844. 
The Cuaritres of Leyland, from the XV. report of the Commissioners for inquiring into Charities, 


are exhibited in the following summary :— 


Tue Partsu.—Gramimar School. Queen Elizabeth gave £3 : 18s. per panne for the foundation of the free school of Leyland, in 
which about 30 children are educated. The present annual income is £28 :2:6.—1770. Crooke’s Charities. Cottages and lands, 
of which the income is given to the masters of Euxton, Clayton, and Cuerden sc cane the rector of Croston and curate of “Leyland, etc., 
amounting annually to £76:4:0. 1782. Balshaw’s School at Golden Hill and Char ity for the Poor, Tenements in London and Leyland 
for a charity school and Sunday school, of which the income appears to be £171:8:0.1 1792. Beatson’s Charities. £200 to the grammar 
school of Leyland, and £100 to each of the schools of Moss Side, Euxton, and Clayton. Also, £200 to the trustees of the Alms- 
house of Leyland, called Osbaldeston’s Alms-House, to be invested in the funds, and the divider ids to be paid yearly to six poor 
women, and £100 in trust to be invested in the funds, and the dividends to purchase bread for the poor of Kuxton. 

LreyLanp Townsuipe.—1767. Crooke’s School at Moss Side, including Beatson’s Charity. A school-house erected on a piece 
of waste ground—an annuity of £10 to an organist, and another £10 tor salary of a schoolmaster. The income, for which about 100 
children are instructed, appears to be annually £20:10:2. [This school being built for the benefit of the children living west of 
Leyland Lane, has now fallen to the parish of St. James’s, and has been rebuilt and attached as a Sunday school to St. James's 
Church. Additions have also been made to the endowment.] Farington’s Alms-Houses, founded 1649, for six alms-people, each of 
whom was to receive 10s. on Good Friday, 10s. on St. Thomas's day, six loads of turf yearly, and a gown worth 20s. on All Saints’ day 
every third year. The charity is also antitled to the interest of Margaret et (Farington’s) Armetriding’s bequest of £160 in 1728, and 
of Mary Farington’s legacy of £100 in 1811. The endowment has been ine ‘reased, and they now receive three shillings each weekly, 
making per annum £46:16:0. Charities in Land and Money to the Poor, per annum: Osbaldeston, in 1665, left, per annum, 
£117: 5s.; Clayton, in 1754, 10s. For Bread, in 1728, Preston left, per annum, £1: 6s., and Oakenshaw, in 1744, 10s. g yielding 
annually £119 :11:0. 

CLAYTON.—1744. School, founded by Edward Bootle, and consisting of a house and two gardens occupied by the schoolmaster, 
who receives dividends from Beatson’s Charity, and £5 a-year from Crooke’s Charity. 1721. Clayton's Charity. The profits of two 
closes of land to the poor of Clayton £15 :6:2. Frith’s Charity. See Chorley. 

CUERDEN.—1667. Gifts of Reynold and Peter Burscough. Several annual sums of money bequeathed to the poorest people in 
W alton- le-Dale, Whittle-le-Woods, and Cuerden, to be paid out of the tithes of Cuerden and Whittle-le- Woods, amounting to 
:6:8.—1673. School, founded by Mr. Dandy, and suppor ted by a rent-charge and interest amounting to £6, paid to a school- 
ster, who receives also £5 per annum from C rooke’s C soit Annual income £11. 

Euxron. —1758. School, including Longworth’s, Crooke’s. Woodcock’s, Platts, and Beatson’s Charities. Land in Euxton, and 
several sums of money, producing an annual interest of £11 6 22. Charities in Land and Money for Cloth to the Poor. Hough- 
ton, in 1686, left, per annum, £1: 10s.; Hodson, in 1701, £11; Pincock, in 1716, £2; Oakenshaw, in 1744, £1 ; yielding annually, 
exclusive of Beatson’s gifts, £14. 

Hocuton.—1709. School, founded by Sir Charles Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, bart., for teaching the English, Latin, and Greek 
tongues, but about twenty years ago the national system ‘of edue ation. was introduce d inéo the school, and Sir Henry de Hoghton 
and Mr, Sudell voluntarily contribute £25 each annually to its support. About 1502 boys and girls are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—£50, 

WHEELTON.—1750. Simpson's Charity. The interest of £30 to poor housekeepers of Wheelton, £1 : 

WuittLe-Le-Woops.—1769. School, founded by Sir F. Standish, bart., and Samuel Crooke, esq. Here are fourteen children, 
educated by a schoolmaster who receives per annum £11.—1667. Charities sof Reynold and Peter Burscough. See Township of Cuerden. 
Frith’s Charity. An alms-house, and 10s. to the poor. See Chorley.—Pincock's Charity. Tuterest of £10 to the poor not receiving 
parish relief, 8s. 


The principal g gentleman’s seat in the township is Worden, formerly called Shawe Hall, a seat of the 
Faringtons’ for many generations. It contains a collection of paintings, and a museum commenced by Sir 
WwW illiam Farington, who died in 1781, and under whose direction the principal room, which is nearly 70 feet 
long by 36 wide, in the bow, was erected. This room is one of the first in the county. The house contains 
many antiquities, and a fine collection of family portraits. Old Worden Hall, the former seat of the family, 
is now a farm-house, as is the Old Hall, once a seat of the Charnocks, a family now extinct here. Astley, 
near Chorley, was the principal seat of this family, and Stephen Charnock, the celebrated Puritan divine, 


* The annual income was in 1835 £190, and the number of the Baines in using the large F, for I believe it is the more correct: 
children in the school, which was on the national system, 300, thing in printing. The ‘ff’ is only the old way of writing it, and 
as we have a series of family signatures, from Sir Henry down- 
; wards, proving that each generation has continued the ff, we do not 

* Miss $. M. Farington, to whom I am indebted for much ourselves depart from the family rule ; but I think that the capital 
valuable help in revising Leyland Hundred, says:—“I uphold  F is correct for print.”-—B. H. 


2 Now increased to 300, 
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author of the Discourses on the Existence and Attributes of God, was a member of it. A small mansion 
called Fleetwood Hall, in 1680, has disappeared, but there is an old house to the west of Leyland Lane whieh 
seems to have been a respectable mansion in its day. /Vellington House and Golden Hill are the modern 
mansions of George Hargreaves and T. $8. Shuttleworth, esqs. 

Two customary fairs are held here annually on the 24th and 25th of March, and on the 26th of 
October for horned cattle, both of recent date, having been commenced in 1830; there is also a wake held 
on the Tuesday after St. Andrew’s Day, of an antiquity probably coeval with the church, in honour of whose 
patron saint the wake was instituted. The 29th of May is the great village gala day for benefit societies, 
etc. A savings bank was instituted in Leyland on the 21st of May 1821; amount of deposits in 1867, 
£42,029:19:6. Leyland contains one cotton-factory, two gold thread works, a large India-rubber and 
water-proofing manufactory, bleach-works, and gas-works. The London and North-Western line has a 
station at Leyland, and another at Euxton, near to which place is a junction with the Chorley and Bolton 
line. The Lancashire and Yorkshire line passes, and has a station in the St. James’s district. 

St. JAMES’S PARISH comprises Leyland west of the high road, popularly known as Leyland Lane, and 
Ulnes Walton, north of the river Lostock. The district called Leyland Moss lies within it. The church is 
a plain but very correct specimen of Early English: it has a tall and elegant spire, seen for miles around. 
Ewan Christian, esq., is the architect. It was built by Mrs. Farington of Worden, and the patronage is 
vested in the Farington family. It was consecrated in 1855, Archdeacon Master was the first incumbent, 
and was succeeded in 1864 by the Rev. Osbert Fynes-Clinton. This church is chiefly remarkable for the 
exquisitely beautiful monument of the foundress, a recumbent effigy in Carrara marble resting on an altar- 
tomb of Campanella marble, the work of John Hutchison, esq. of Edinburgh, R.S.A. There are two cotton- 
mills in the parish of St. James, but the district is chiefly agricultural. 

EUXTON adjoins to the township of Leyland on the south. Dr. Kuerden gives the following account of 
this township :— 

**Euxton hath the River Yarrow upon the South ; it hath Astley and Whittle upon the East; Werden broke upon the 
North to Preston post road, and Osbaldiston brok, or Balsha broke’ westward to Shawhal and the boundary of Leyland, Vines- 
walton and Kecleston upon the West and Sothwards to the water of Yarrow. The most part of this Lordship hath antiently been 
much replenished with wood. It lyeth pretty leuel. It was antiently part of the Inheritance of Bussel Baron of Penwortharm,? 
who gave it, namely 2 carucates of land, to John of Jerusalem ; and Roger Lacy, constable of Chester, in K. John’s time obtaining 
the said Barony, gave the service of 2 carucates in Euxton to Rob, Bussel,* from whose successor by a daughter it came in maryage 
to one -—— Holand,* who thereupon became Lord of Euxton ; and his son Sir Robert, maryed Margery the heir of Heton, 
which Margy. after was maryed to Sir Will. Molineux of Sephton, who had a son cald W. Milineux, who maryed Joan, a coheir of 
the said Sir Robert Holand, his stepfather and father-in-law. The other daughter and coheir was maryed to Lord Louel ; so his 
manor of KEuxton came to the inheritance of the Molineux family, in whose successors it remains at present, and in the possession 
of the Honorable Carol, Viscount Molineux. Kuxton is two statute miles from its parish church of Leyland, and hath a fayre 
chappel (built) by Sir W. Molineux of Sephton, Lord of the Manor of Euxton.? The corn tyth is worth 55li per an. and in the 
inheritance of Mr. James Anderton of Clayton. The small tyth is worth 50 shill. and belongs to the vicar of Leyland. In this 
township ther is a water corn miln, cald Pincoe Miln, standing vpon the Riuer of Yarrow, and adjacent to it a fayr arched stone 
bridge ouer the said riuer in London post road, parting the parish of Leyland from the parish of Standish, and below the bridge 
standeth a paper milne, and a little below that another corn miln, cald Hermitriding| Armetriding]miln. Vpon the banks of this 
river are some quarryes of stone of very hard flags and slate. Nere the afforesaid chappel standeth an antient fabric cald Euxton Hall, 
the present inheritance of W. Anderton, Esq. late Justice of Peace, under K. James, but scince a prisoner at Manchester, amongst 
other Lancashire Gentlemen. This manor hath likewise a court leet and court baron belonging to the same under Lord Viscount 
Molineux. Jn 15 of H. VIII. (1523) James Anderton of Euxton settles the issues of his lands in Breth. Lydiat and Whittle 
towards paying his debts, &c. then to W. Molinex and Henry Banestre de Banc, and their heirs, to find three chantryes three 
priests to pray for the souls of him and Agnes his wife, one in the parish church of Leyland, one in Eccleston, and one in the 
chapel of Euxton. 8 Oct., 15 Hen. VIII.” 


Since Dr. Kuerden’s time, the representative of the noble family of Molyneux transferred the manor of 
Euxton by sale to James Longworth of Liverpool, esq., by whose heirs it was sold to the late W. Ince 
Anderton, esq. A court-baron is held for the manor occasionally, at the Anderton Arms, Euxton Burgh. 
The Andertons of Euxton and Clayton are descended from a second son of Anderton of Anderton, who 
married Anne, the daughter of Henry Banister of Bank, afterwards wife of William Farington of Farington, 
and by whom it is probable that Huxton Hall was re-erected in the reign of Henry VIII. The old hall 
was the manor-house, and was partly rebuilt about the year 1739. This rebuilding took place about 
the time that Wiliam Anderton, esq. of Euxton, married the honourable Mary, daughter of Richard, fifth 
Viscount Molyneux (and relict of Thomas Clifton, esq. of Lytham), as the Molyneux arms quartered with 
the Andertons’ are to be seen over the entrance door, and also on two old chimney-pieces in the house. The 


1 Now called Shaw Brook. the patron saint is lost. Bishop Cartwright has the following 


2 Robert Bussel held the tenth part of a knight’s fee in Longeton, 
Leyland, and Eukeston.— Testa de Nevill, fo. 397. 

3 Testa de Nevill, fo. 403. 

4 Witt de Holland de Eukeston held this manor in 17 Ed- 
ward I[I., as appears by the escheat of that date. 

5 This chapel was rebuilt about A.D, 1724, and enlarged by the 
Society for Building Churches and Chapels in 1829. The original 
date of building, 1513, remains on the south wall. The name of 


entry in his diary under date 1687 .— “ Mr. Walmsley of Leland 
came to visit me, and he delivered me a petition for the restoring 
of Euxton chapel to the inhabitants, the key whereof was in the 
hands of Molineux, who alledges that it is his and not theirs ; 
that it has no maintenance nor any prayers said in it for twenty 
years last past.” The living is in the gift of the Rev. Thomas 
Armetriding’s representatives, and is held, since 1837, by Rev. J. 
Williams. 
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ceilings of the entrance-hall and stairease are richly ornamented by Concillio,’ and the house was considerably 
altered and enlarged by William Ince Anderton, esq., the late possessor. William Michael Ince Anderton, 
esq., the present owner, greatly enlarged and beautified this mansion during the lifetime of his first wife, the 

5 , ta d c 7 ie i . 7 
Lady Emma Frances Mary Plunkett, daughter of Arthur, ninth earl of Fingall. The perfectly plain Roman 
Catholic chapel attached to the house was replaced in 1866 by an elegant Gotbic domestic chapel; and a 
large church, with schools, etc., was erected in 1865 in the village of Euxton. William Anderton, esq., by 
his marriage with Frances Sobieski, daughter and heiress of Christopher Ince, esq. of Ince, near Wigan, became 
entitled to that estate, and to the valuable coal and cannel mines under it. The following extract from a 
violent republican and Puritan paper, the Mereurius Politicus, of August the 16th, 1650, shows that Euxton 
Hall was once honoured by a visit from Charles IL, and is a specimen of the rancorous spirit that existed 
at that period :— 

** August 14,1650. This day Charles Stuart lodged at Euxton-burgh, six miles on this syde of Preston, being Sir Hugh 
Anderton’s house, who was prisoner at Lancaster, but sett at liberty by the Scotts. This Anderton is a bloody Papist, and one 
that when Prince Rupert was at Bolton, boasted much of being in blood to the elbows in that cruell massacre. The next night 
theyr king lodged at Brine, six miles from Warrington, being Sir William Gerard’s house, who is a subtile jesuited Papist. This 
dissembling Scott trusts none so well in Lancashire for his hostes as the papists.’’* 

The Andertons of Lostock, near Bolton, another branch of this family (descended from a third son of 
Anderton of Anderton), were created baronets by Charles II.; and Sir Francis Anderton, the last baronet, 
had his estates confiscated during his life for his strong adherence to the Stuart family. His son, by whom 
they were resumed, died unmarried, and they are supposed to have afterwards passed in marriage with Mar- 
garet Anderton of Euxton to Robert Blundell of Ince Blundell. This township was anciently comprised 
with Rothelsworth, Stanworth, Ollerton, Whelton, and Withnil, in the district called Gunoldsmores, consisting 
of four carucates and a half of land, part of the inheritance of Richard Bussel, baron of Penwortham. 
Under the name of Gunnolvesmores he gave it to Alan, the son of Swane, in marriage with one of his 
sisters.’ Of this transaction Dr. Kuerden says,— 

** And these we find were al giuen by Ri. Bussel 2¢ baron of Penwortham in marriage with his sister to Alan the son of Suen, 
and sometimes cald Regenaldus, as is memorised in an antient scrole. M4 that ther was one Regenaldus a knight, that once had 
the whole lordship of Gunoldsmores who had one son cald Alan, from which Alan came one William that was cald Witt Alanson, 
which William had two sons & three daughters, & the sons being dead, the daughters succeeded as coheirs to their father’s estate. 
1. The Eldest thereof was maryed to one Richard de Ollerton, who had for her part Ollerton & Heapy. 2. The 24 was maryed to 
one Rog. de Stanworth, and had for her part Stanworth, Brinscoles, Monkshal, Whelecroft and Brightfeld, with a third part of the 


lordship as wel in mores as in woods. 38. The 3¢ was maryed to one Rog. de Withnil, and had for her part Withnil with the 
miln, one tenement called the Fordth, and one place cald Kilcar.” 


Heapey.—The son and successor of Richard de Ollerton gave Hepay to his brother Ranulph, who assumed 
it as his surname in the reign of King John. Ranulph de Hepay had a son Peter, whose son Robert de Hepea 
was father of another Robert, who, in 28 Edward I. (1300), sold the lordship of Hepea to Hugh, the son of 
Ralph de Standish, and father of Richard, whose eldest son Ralph was lord of Standish, and whose younger 
son James Standish was lord of Duxbury. The manor or lordship of Hepay has ever since remained in the 
Standishes of Duxbury, now the principal land-owners. “ Heapy,” says Dr. Kuerden, “ had an antient Park 
belonging to it, and a water miln for graine vpon the Bagir brok.” In 35 Henry VIII. (1543), “ the special 
boundary of Hepea” was taken by John Holcroft, sheriff, with a view to define strictly the possessions of the 
families of Hoghton and Standish, which adjoined each other.’ The Episcopal chapel is first mentioned as 
“ Haypay chapel” about 1554. It was rebuilt in 1740,° and enlarged in 1828-9, and again in 1867 ; Rev. 
J. Fisher is the present incumbent, on the presentation (1832) of the vicar of Leyland. 

WHITTLE-LE-Woops.—Part of the manor of Whittle was granted, about the time of Henry I., to Gilbert 
de Witul, whose descendant, Thomas de Witul, in the reign of Henry IIL, gave it to Richard le Butler, by 
a deed which describes the boundaries and mentions the park of Witul. This portion of the manor 
descended to John Butler de Rawelif, who died without heir male, leaving four daughters, of whom Elizabeth 
married John Standish of Duxbury, and Grace married James Anderton of Clayton. It was agreed among 
the four heiresses that their moiety should be divided between Standish and Anderton ; and the descendants of 
the latter sold their portion to William Croke, esq., in the reign of Charles II. The other half of the manor, half- 
a-carucate in Whythull in the Wood,’ was given by the second baron of Penwortham to Richard Fiton, from whom 
it passed to the Lees, and, by the marriage of Sibil daughter of Sir Henry de Lee, to Sir Richard Hoghton. 
The manor is now held by the descendants of John Standish, William Croke, and Sir Richard Hoghton. 


T An Italian artist of considerable local celebrity, whose works ° Testa de Nevill, fo. 403, 
in stueco, done by hand, and not moulded in the present fashion, 4 Dr. Kuerden’s MS. 7368, Harl. Coll., and ALSS. Coll. vol. iii 
. o ath. Os a . J “3s © 4ILIOD. . . . 


adorn many of the neighbouring mansions. ; A P thi y i 
te Gedete conics oy ", Land Siena Meat ie eee” fo. H 5, in the Heralds’ College. copy of this survey was in the 
y ‘ e G N iy? a § Ss JAC ere Ss . . 
3 = 5 HOSS hands of Mr. Baines. 


at a meeting at Preston, Dec. 10, 1642, Hugh Anderton, gentle- 


Se . : 5 : 5 Tarn Y 7, r A c ee a 1 
man, was appointed commissary for the hundreds of Amoundernesse Lane. Chantries, by Canon Raines, vol. ii., Chetham, Soc. Ix. 
and Lainsdale, and on this oceasion is described by the pamphleteer  P- 277. 
as “an active and dangerous papist.”—King’s Pamphlets in the 6 Notitia Cestriensis, p. 386—Note by Canon Raines, 134, 


British Muscum, Pamph. |xxxviii. No. 26. 7 Lansdowne JS. 559, fo. 23. 
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** Nere unto the water of Lostock,” says Dr. Kuerden, ‘‘ is a fayr fabrick of stone cald the New Croke, which was erected by 
Richard Clayton, Dr. of Divinity and Mr, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who purchased the estate in Whittle called the New 
and Old Croke, where the family of Claytons was planted for some generations. The New Croke descended to Rich. Clayton, 
esq., Who dying without heirs male, it descended by a sister to the Leicesters of Toft in Cheshire, the present owner thereof. “And 
the other house cald the Old Croke descended in another brother of the family of Clayton, and by Captain Robert Clayton, now of 
Fulwood, was sold to one Mr. William Croke, who likewise purchased the half lordship of Whittle from James Anderton of 
Clayton, esq.” 

A handsome modern Episcopal chapel was built here in the year 1829, principally at the cost of the 
Church Commissioners. The parish contributed £500. The present incumbent is the Rev. P. Fox, M.A. 
1860; patron, the vicar of Leyland. There are also St. Chad’s Roman Catholic chapel at South-hill, and a 
Wesleyan Chapel, built in 1839. Six almshouses, for poor persons of Chorley, were built here in 1841 
by Susanna, daughter of Peter Brooke of Astley, widow, Ist, of Thomas Townley Parker, esq. ; 2dly, of Sir 
Henry Philip Hoghton, bart. Shaw Hill, a large and handsome mansion in this township, existing in 
the 17th century, is the seat of Thomas Bright (Ikin) Crosse, esq., by marriage with Miss Crosse, the heiress 
of the property. This township has been called the birthplace of Sir Jonas Moore, knt. and F.R.S., 
surveyor-general of the ordnance in the reign of Charles IL, but his real birthplace was White-lee, in Pendle 
Forest. Whittle contains large millstone quarries and several factories and other works. Its stone quarries 
were worked by the Romans. About thirty years ago a great hoard of Roman coins was discovered beneath 
some rock above the canal tunnel. 

WHEELTON township and its members, under the names of Whelcroft, Brinscoles (now Brinscall or Brins- 
cough), Stanworth, Monksal, and Brightfeld, forming the third portion of the ancient lordship of Gunolds- 
mores, passed in marriage with the second co-heiress of William Alanson to Roger de Stanworth, on which 
the surname of De Quelton seems to have been assumed. By a deed without date, Henry, son of John de 
Quelton, grants to Sir Adam de Hocton, for the annual rent of one barbed arrow, or four marks, at 
Michaelmas, all his lands in the vill of Quelton. The deed is witnessed by Sir Henry de Lee and others, 
who lived in the reign of Henry IIL and the early part of that of Edward I." Whelton-cum-Hepay was 
anciently considered as part of the manor of Hoghton, and in 25 Edward IIL. (1351), Sir Adam de Hoghton, 
a tenant of Henry duke of Lancaster, held the third part of a knmight’s fee in Hoghton, Ethelswyk, Clayton, 
Whelton-cum-Hepay, and Wythenhull-cum-Rothelesworth, which Robert de Fetun formerly held.” In the 
inquisition on the boundaries of Heapy, taken by the sheriff of Lancaster in 35 Henry VIII. (1543), the 
jurors say, “ that the said Richard Hoghton, knight, hath and holds to himself and his heirs for euer in 
seueralty all the residue of the lands, meadows, woods, wasts, heths, and mores in Whelton, Wythnyl, and 
Rodilsworth, and the jurors upon their oath extend and value all the afforesaid lands, medows, woods, and 
all the other premises with their appurtenances in Whelton, Withnil, and Rodlesworth, to the yearly value of 
8 mares.”® In 32 Elizabeth (1590), Thomas Hoghton, esq., who was slain at Lea Hall by Thomas Langton, 
baron of Newton, held the manor of Hoghton with its members, namely, Clayton, Hepea, Rothelsworth, 
Withnil, and Whelton, of the king, for the third part of a knight’s fee.“ “ Here are,” says Dr. Kuerden, 
“ eood store of slate and flag quarryes in this lordship called Whelton Delph.” Brinscall Hall, in Wheelton, 
existed in 1650 ; and the mansion called Simpson’s Fold is of a date equally early. 

WITHNALL, or WITHNELL, which includes the hamlets of Brinscall and Ollerton, is also a part of the 
lordship of Gunoldsmores, containing Rothelsworth, a name derived from the Roddlesworth, or Moulden 
Water, a rapid stream which descends, on the east side of the district, from some heathy source on the south- 
west, through romantic moor and woodland scenery. Here is an Episcopal chapel, St. Paul’s, built in 1841, 
in the gift of the vicar of Leyland ; Rev. Daniel Slyman being the present incumbent. There is a Wesleyan 
chapel at Brinscall. Withnell was part of the inheritance of the third co-heiress of William Alanson, who 
married Roger de Withnil. 

The manor of Hoghton extends over the townships of Hoghton, Wheelton, and Withnell, and in 7 
Edward I. (1279) it was recorded in the assize court that Adam, the son of Henry de Wythenall, held his 
lands of Sir Adam de Houton.2 In 11 Edward I. (1283), Richard, another son of Henry de Wythenall, 
granted his lands to Sir Adam de Hochton.° By acharter dated 11 Edward IIT. (1337), the king granted 
to Sir Richard de Hoghton and Adam his son, and their heirs, the privilege of free warren in all their 
demesne lands in Hoghton and Withinhul, secured by a penalty of £20, besides 500 acres of wood and heath 
to inclose in the said vills, and to make a park.7 The manor of Hoghton-within-Withnell was sold in the 
18th century to Henry Sudell, and the trustees of that gentleman resold it to Robert Bickerstaff, Robert 
Park, and John Park, of Preston, gentlemen, who are the present lords, 

Hocuron.—In the reign of William Rufus, the manor of Hoghton was given by Warin Bussel with a 
daughter in marriage to Hamo Pincerna, after whose death his wife gave it to their second son “ Ricardus 


: 4 Kuerd. 7386 
1 Kuerden’s J7S. Collect. in the Heralds’ College, vol. iv. fo. eae 


H. 9b. 5 Placit. Michis, 7-8 Edw. I. Maj. Record, Rot. 40. 
2 Lansdowne WS. 559, fo. 31. Jeahn Feton held two carucates ey SC PaakE : ee aay 
in Quelton, fo. 25. 6 Dr. Kuerden, vol. iv. fa. H, 9. b. 


3 Dr. Kuerden’s JZS. in Harl. Coll, N. 7386, and vol. iii. in the 
Heralds’ College. 7 Rot. Chart. 11 Edw, III, n. 75. 
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The son of Richard Fitz Hamo was Adam, who in the reign of Henry II. styled 
himself Adam de Hocton, or Adam Dominus de Hocton. From him descended Sir Richard de Hocton, to 
whom was granted free warren in Hoghton and Whitenhull, with liberty to enclose a park. John of Gaunt, 
king of Castile and Leon, in 9 Richard II. (1385-6), granted Sir Richard Hoghton license to enlarge his park 
with sevenscore acres. The family of Hoghton have long been designated from the tower, which was erected 
by Thomas Hoghton, in the reign of Elizabeth, from the stone of a quarry contained within the park. Of 
this erection Dr. Kuerden says,— 


filius Hamonis Pincernee.” 


“This tower was build in Queen Eliz. raigne by one Tho. Houghton, who translated this manor-house, formerly placed below 
the hill nere unto the water side. Betwixt the inward square court and the 2d, was a very tall strong tower or gate house, which 
in the late and unhappy civil wars was accidentally blown up with powder, with some adjacent buildings, after the surrender 
thereof, and one Captain Starky with 200 soldiers were killed in that blast most wofully. The outward is defended with two lesser 
bastions ypon the south-west and north-west corners, besides another placed in the midst betwixt them, now serving for ap 
outward gate-house. This stately fabrick is inuironed with a most spacious park, which in former time was so full of tymber that 
a man passing through it could scarce haue seen the sun shine at middle of day ; but of later days most of it has been destroyed. 
It was much replenished with wild beasts, as with boars and bulls of a white and spangled coulor and red deer in great plenty, the 
last as yet preserved for game by the lords thereof.” 

The manor of Hoghton is still in the Hoghton family, and Sir Henry de Hoghton holds a manorial 
court-leet for this manor yearly in the month of March or April, at which a churchwarden is chosen. King 
James L., in his progress from Edinburgh to London in the year 1617, passed by the route of Lancashire, and 
spent three days at Hoghton Tower as the guest of Sir Richard Hoghton, in the midst of the most splendid 
festivities.| The alum-mines at the foot of the hill, which were in full operation in the early part of the 17th 
century, are no longer worked, and are scarcely known to exist by many of the inhabitants. On the knightly 
family of Hoghton quitting the tower, they took up their residence at Walton Hall, on the banks of the 
Darwen near its confluence with the Ribble, where they have long enjoyed the manor of Walton-le-Dale, in 

’ 5 « ’ 
virtue of an arrangement with the Langtons, barons of Newton. 

Hoghton Tower in its ruins shows with sufficient clearness its original strength and grandeur. Rising 
in isolated pre-eminence from the rocky banks of the Darwen, the stately pile crowns the top of the hill. 
The western front is formed by three stately towers, of which the centre is ornamented by battlements, 
capitals, and indented windows, and at the entrance-arch leading to the outer court is the figure of a knight 
slaying a griffin. The buildings on each side are ornamented by mouldings, fillets, balls, and mullion-windows, 
and over the gateway is the family arms, carved in stone in the reign of Elizabeth, with the initials T.H. 
The domestic chapel on the north side of the inner court, which continued to be used as a place of worship 
for generations after the tower was abandoned as a family residence, is falling into ruin, and has not for the 
last twenty years had any public service performed within its rapidly-decaying walls. The desolation within 
is still more striking than from the exterior of the building. The great hall is hghted by high and wide 

Sreconp Coursr.— Hot pheasant, one, and one for the king, 
quails, six for the king, partridge, poults, artichoke pye, chickens, 
curlews roast, peas buttered, rabbits, ducks, plovers, red-deer pye, 
pig burred, hot herons roast, three of a dish, lamb roast, gammon of 
bacon, pigeons roast, made dish, chicken burred, pear tart, pullets 
and grease, dryed tongues, turkey pye, pheasant tart, hogs’ cheeks 
dryed, turkey chicks cold. 


' The following Brnts of Fare, from a MS, in the possession of 
Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, bart., serve to show with how much 
hospitality the royal guest and his retinue were entertained :— 


“NOTES OF THE DIET AT HOGHTON TOWER, AT THE 
KING’S COMING THERE.” 
SunDAyY’s DINNER THE 17TH OF AUGUST. 
For the Lord’s Table. 

First Course. —Pullets, boiled capon, mutton boiled, boiled 
chickens, shoulder of mutton roast, ducks boiled, loin of veal roast,* 
pullets, haunch of venison roast, burred capon, pasty of venison hot, 
roast turkey, veal burred, swan roast, one, and one for to-morrow, 
chicken pye hot, goose roasted, rabbits cold, jiggits of mutton boiled, 
snipe pye, breast of veal boiled, capons roast, pullet, beef roast, 
tongue pye cold, sprod boiled, herons roast cold, curlew pye cold, Tabbits, rabbits fried. 
mince pye hot, custards, pig roast. SECOND COURSE.—Quails, poults, herons, plovers, chickens, pear 

= tart, rabbits, pease buttered, made dish, ducks, gammon of bacon, 


Sunpay Nraut’s Supper. 


First Course.—Pullet, boiled capon, cold mutton, shoulder of 
mutton roasted, chicken boiled, cold capon, roast veal, rabbits 
boiled, pullet, turkey roast, pasty of venison hot, shoulder of veni- 
son roast, herons cold, sliced beel, umble pye, ducks boiled, chickens 
baked, pullet, cold neat’s-tongue pye, neat’s-tongue roast, sprod 
boiled, curlews baked cold, turkeys baked cold, neat’s-feet, boiled 


* There is a laughable tradition, still generally current in Lanca- 
shire, that our knight-making monarch finding, it is presumed, no 
undubbed man worthy of the chivalrous order, knighted at the 
banquét in Hoghton Tower, in the warmth of his honour-bestowing 
liberality, a loin of beef, the part ever since called the sir-loin. 
Those who would credit this story have the authority of Dr. Johnson 
to support them, among whose explanations of the word sir in his 
Dictionary is, that it is “a title given to the loin of beef, which one 
of our kings knighted in a fit of good-humour.” “Surloin,” says 
Dr. Pegge, rector of Brindle (Gent. Mag., vol. liv. p. 485), “is, I 
conceive, if not knighted by King James as is reported, compounded 
of the French sur, upon, and the Enelish loin, for the sake of eu- 
phony, our particles not easily submitting to composition. In proof 
of this, the piece of beef so called grows upon the do/n, and behind 
the small ribs of the animal.”—Nichols’ Progress of King Jauimes 
vol. iii, p. 401. 


red-deer pye, pigeons, wild-boar pye, curlew, dry neat’s-tongue, 
neat’s-tongue tart, dried hog’s cheek, red-deer pye. 


Monpbay Mornrna’s BREAKFAST, THE 18TH or AUGUST. 


Pullets, boiled capon, shoulder of mutton, veal roast, boiled 
chickens, rabbits roast, shoulder of mutton roast, chine of beef 
roast, pasty of venison, turkey roast, pig roast, venison roast, ducks 
boiled, pullet, red-deer pye cold, four capons roast, poults roast, 
pheasant, herons, mutton boiled, wild-boar pye, jiggits of mutton 
boiled, jiggits of mutton burred, gammon of bacon, chicken pye, 
burred capon, dried hog’s cheek, umble pye, tart, made dish. 

Labourers :—for the pastries —John Greene, Richard Blythe, 
William Aldersey, Alexander Cowper: for the Ranges—John Cole- 
burne, Elias James, John Rairke, Robert Dance: for boiling—John 
Munyer, William Parkes: for pullets—John Clerke, John Bibby. 
Chief Cooks :—Mr. Morris, Mr. Miller. 
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mullioned windows ; the music-gallery at one end still remains, and the old fireplace. The walls and ceiling 
are perfectly plain and unornamented. All the principal rooms upstairs are wainscotted. One is vulgarly 
called the Guinea room, from gilt circles being introduced in the pattern in which the panels are painted. 
The King’s Bedroom, where James I. slept, like the Royal Parlour on the east side of the inner court, has 
little of the appearance of royalty remaining, except that in the latter there are ornamented chairs with richly- 
carved frames. In most of the rooms the timbers are crumbling to dust, the panels falling, and the walls 
themselves giving way. Amidst all this desolation, the landscape from the tower is magnificently striking, 
and the rock scenery by the river Darwen is extremely beautiful. At the southern foot of the ridge of 
Hoghton Tower is Filey Green, the residence of a Lancashire family who were seated here in the time of 
Charles L, and were then called “ Riley of the Green.” Hoghton chapel, in this township,.dedicated to the 
“ Holy Trinity,” was erected by the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1823, and is a commodious but plain 
structure, seated near the village of Hoghton. The living is a vicarage in the gift of the vicar of Leyland, 
and the Rey. J. Shortt, BLA. (1853), is the present incumbent. There is at Hoghton Bottoms a commodious 
Methodist chapel, built in the year 1790, 

CUERDEN.—The manor of Cuerden consists of two carucates of land, which, together with Sephton and 
Thornton, were given by Roger de Poictou either to William or to Vivian de Molines (it is uncertain which), 
founder of the Molyneux family of Sefton. William de Molines appears eighteenth on the roll of Battle 
Abbey. “ Robert de Mulas,” placed in the Sefton pedigrees as grandson of Vivian, “gave two carucates of 
land in Kardon in marriage with his sister to Siward, son of Avote,” says the Testa de Nevill,! continuing, 
“and now Henry, his brother, holds those carucates for a knight’s service. And out of those carucates he 
gave three acres of land to St. Mary of Cokersand in alms.” In the “ Rentale de Cokersand” for 1501. 
among the tenants of “ Freeholds in Salforthshire,’ we have “ wife of Johis Molinux holds land in Haghton, 
6s. 8d.” And we also find among “ Freeholds in Leylandshire,” “ Ric. Wyrdyn holds land in Kerden, 12d.” 
Roger, the son and heir of Henry de Kuerden, gave his lands to Gilbert Woodcock, whose daughter and 
heiress was married to Robert Banastre, baron of Newton and lord of Walton, in the latter end of the reign 
of Henry III. Robert Banastre, now lord of Kuerden, granted the lordship, in 3 Edward II. (1309-10), to 
Ingelram, the son of Laurence Amilcorn, and in 8 Edward II. (1314-5), Richard, the son of William de 
Amileorn, gave the entire manor, with its appendencies, to Robert de Chernoe and his heirs. Descending in 
the family of Chernoe, it passed to a younger branch of the Charnocks of Leyland, until the 12 Henry VIIL, 
when Richard Charnock of Leyland conveyed it in exchange for other lands to Thomas Langton, baron of 
Newton, by a deed dated January 10, in 12 Henry VIIL?’ (1521). Sir Thomas Langton, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, died without male issue, leaving his sister Joan, married to John Fleetwood, of Penwortham, esq., 
who died in 33 Elizabeth. The manor now descended in the family of Fleetwood to Sir Richard Fleetwood 
of Colwick, in the county of Stafford, baronet, whose son and heir, Thomas Fleetwood, married Ann, one of 
the daughters and coheirs of Christopher Banastre, esq. 


“Within this manor,” says Dr. Kuerden, ‘‘standeth an antient fabrick cald Keurden Hall, belonging to Christopher Banastre de 
Bane, and below it on the west side of London [road] another fayr square fabrick, a brick building adorned about with tall pyne aud 
fir trees, situated pleasantly upon the edge of Keurden Green, not long since built in a fayr court, and a spacious orchard and garden 
on the south side thereof, planted by Ri. Keurden Dt of Physic, being an antient inheritance descended upon him, and hath con- 
tinued in his precedent ancestors from K. Stephen’s Raigne, then given in marriage to the original of that family, Sywardus filius 
Anti, with a daughter of the son of Vivian Molineux, who held that lordship, 2 car. of land by the service of 4 of a kt fee. This 
inheritance hath continued intirely in the D*s family to this day, though the lordship itself hath been twice or thrice alienated.” 


RICHARD KUERDEN, M.D., physician and antiquary, descended of ‘an ancient Family of H. I. or King Stephen date,” 
of which he was the lineal descendant, was the son of Gilbert Kuerden of Kuerden, near Preston, and born about 1620. © He was 
educated in a school at Leyland, under Mr. Sherburn, of whom he speaks highly, and was admitted a commoner of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, 1638, under Dr. Sanders, then principal ; at which time he says he ‘‘ could have given a good account of schoole learning,” 
was a tolerable mathematician, and could have read a chapter in the Hebrew Bible or Psalms. He remained at Oxford until the 
breaking out of the rebellion, and then removed to Cambridge, where, in 1642, he commenced bachelor of arts in Emanuel College 
and continued till 1646. On the surrender of Oxford to the king’s forces, in 1646, Kuerden returned to St. Mary Hall, where, on 
the 22d of March he was incorporated, and shortly after proceeded master of arts. He was afterwards elected vice-principal of his 
college, and became tutor to most of the scholars during a period of seven years, having generally thirty pupils. In these diffieult 
times Mr. Kuerden supported himself, in common with others of the halls of Oxford, entirely by his own means. Among other 
offers, having received a nomination from the vice-chancellor to the office of proctor of the university, in consequence of a lapse 
from other colleges, and not feeling inclined to submit to the existing government, he refused the honour, and applied himself to 
the study of physic. From 1637 to 1651 there were no public acts or commencements, consequently he could not proceed ; but 
in 1652 he was proposed by Dr. Clayton, Regius Professsor of Medicine, to be replicant in the act of that year to all inceptors in 
physic, and his nomination received the approval of the convocation. This office qualified him for the degree of doctor of physic, 
and he was accordingly registered, and paid the dues; but not liking the oaths administered in those days to such as competed 
publicly, he demurred appearing, and, consenting to the loss of seniority in the university, deferred his completion till better times, 
and settled at Preston as a physician. On the restoration, however, he took the oaths; and on the 26th of March 1663, was 
actually created doctor of physic. Possessing a taste for antiquities, he applied himself during his leisure hours to that study, and 
being directed by his worthy friend Mr. Norrow, contemplated, in conjunction with Mr. Christopher Townley of Carr Hall, a 


1 Testa de Nevill, p. 402. These quotations have been corrected, ’ Dr. Kuerden. <A copy of this deed, differing only in date 
having been inaccurately given in the text of 1835.—B. H., (January 14), is contained in Harl. MSS. Cod, 2042 fo. 31. 
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history of the county of Lancaster. With this view he carefully perused and abstracted all the records in the Tower of London 
, f i : j “4 ins » . Y > ey hw ice 
relating to the county, the Domesday Book in the Tally Office,! the records at Westminster, in the Rolls Chapel, the Duchy Office 
at Cray’s Inn, the Pells, and many other offices ; also what remained in the Chancery Court and the Common Pleas, and other less 
public courts within the county. Mr. Townley, likewise, during a period of forty years, had already obtained the perusal of most 
of the records belonging to the nobility and gentry of the county, and had transcribed from them in twenty-four volumes folio, more 
than three hundred thousand abstracts. te ; ; 
Having agreed to unite their efforts, and to join in the expense necessary for the completion of this great undertaking, they 
i . t J ’ s ~s a ” x . 
stipulated, that ‘‘if either party dyed before Impressure, the Survyvor to have the other’s Manuscripts to himselfe.” Elated with 
T “ . * u ‘ 2 > C4 s > i on e la al ~ = Pe 
this scheme, the Doetor wrote to his brother-in-law, Randle Holme? of Chester, informing him of their plan. By Mr. Townley’s 
death, in August 1674, Dr. Kuerden became sole possessor, and the papers and books continned with him unemployed for a length 
of time. In this design of writing the history of Lancashire, the Doctor received the patronage and encouragement of Sir William 
Dugdale, who made him his deputy and marshal during a visitation of the county for the purpose of disclaiming publicly, at the 
assizes at Lancastew all those persons pretending to have coats of arms who could not prove their right. This he performed to Sir 
William's entire satisfaction, and engrossed the documents in the civil and ecclesiastical courts of the county. One great reason 
which retarded the appearance of his intended history, and of some other works which he also contemplated, was the publication 
of Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, a performance which discouraged many from prosecuting such undertakings from a fear of 
their inability to produce anything like a parallel to that excellent and accurate specimen of topography. In July and August 
1688, however, he issued proposals for publication : so: Or a History of 
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the work was called srigantia Lancastriensis Restaurata : 
the Honorable Dukedom or County Palatine of Lancaster,” which, he said, was composed and Jaid ready for the press in five folio 
volumes. The scope of theh istory, according to the Doctor's own showing, was as follows :— 


“The first thing necessary to premise a General Hystery of the County Palatine. Ist. By way of bondaring it from al other 
Counteys, as it was the Earldom of Roger Pictavensis, after the Conquest of England. 2dly. By description of the Rivers thereof, 
from their orriginals to the western Ocean ; and wher al the sytes of the Gentlemen houses that are adjacent to any of the Ryvers. 
3dly. A description of the post and other public Roads ; whether passing, Ist. directly forward, 2dly. or travvers the county, 3rd. 
or oblicly ; and, in passing, to observe what castles, Tower, embatld, or specious house belonging to the nobility or gentry in the 
county. What Towns, Abbeys, priorys, churches, chapels, scholes, Hospitalls, monument on the road, bridges, Boats, and_posts, 
or other guides in dangerous places over water, or sands, windmills, forests, parks, warens, meres, mosses, woods, quarrys of al sorts, 
and the usual distances from town to town. 4thly. The bondry of each Hundred, with the antiqua nomina villarum within the 
same ; in what parish or Barony they are; to what abbey or priory belong ; whether native or alien; or what men are lords 
thereof ; if market, on what days ; if fayres, how oft, and how long, and when. 

“The particular Hystery into so many bookes.—1. Historia Regalis of the Conquest of England by W. Duke of Normandy. 
A Catalogue of all that held any land in capite de R., in Domesday Book, through every County in England. A Catalogue of such 
Syrnames as came over with W. C. A Catalogue of All such Tenants of the Conquer., and what lands they held of him in various 
Countyes within the Kingdom—in what County, under what Title. 2d. Hystoria Comitatuum, of the primary Earls of Lancaster. 
1. Rog. Pictavensis, Earle of Lancaster ; attainted about the 18 of W. C.; restored by W. Rufus, and made an Earl Palatinat ; 
extirpated with his whole family. 2. Stephen E. of Bloys, made Karl of Lancaster ; and, after the death of H. I., usurped the 
kingdome of England. 3. Ranulph E. of Chester, both by K. Stephen and H. fitz Empress, made E. of Lancaster ; had it but till 
the death of K. Stephen. 4. W. le Gross, younger Son to K. Stephen, by agreement bxt Stephen and H. fitz Empress, to enjoy 
what his father had before he was Earl of Lancaster ; but dyed on his return with the King from the siedg of Tholose. 5. Jo. 
Karl Morton, made by his brother E. of Laneaster, after whos death became king of England, and confirmed to many Theins and 
Drenches, Estats given whilst EK. of Moreton and Lancaster. 6. H. 8rd. made piers de Sabaudia, his uncle, amongst other grants, 
Ii. of Lancaster, whos Estate and Hous of Savoy became afterwards part of the Dutchy of Lancaster. 7. Thomas, his eldest son, 
made by K. Edw. I, his brother, E. of Lancaster ; but beheaded at Pontefract. 8. H. his brother, Act of Treason against Tho’ 
reversed in parliament, became Earl of Lane. as heir to Tho. bis Brother; after whos death, 9. H. his son sueceeded Karl of Lan- 
caster. The several transactions of all the Earls, and donations of lands, and marriagt fully declared. 

“3rd. Hystoria Lane. Baronagialis, whilst a palatinat Earldome ; the particular Baronages assigned them.—1. Vice Comes de 
Derby, Godfrid, Peverel, Ferars. 2. Castellanus de Leverpul, Molinewx family. 3. Baro de Widness, shortly divided bxt Lacy 
and Grelley, Baron of Manchester, by cohers in marrag. 4. Baro de Warington, first paganus villers, afterwards Butler. 5. Baro 
de Newton, not very manifest till K. John dayes. 6. Baro de Manchester, Grelle, afterwards West. 7. Baro de Ratchdale, Bal- 
winus [Teutonicus], afterwards Byron. 8. Baro de Clidero, Lacy. 9. Baro de Penwortham, Bussel, afterwards Lacy. 10. Baro 
de Hornby, Montbegon. 11. Baro de Furness, michel flemings. 12. Baro de Wiersdale and Dalton, W. de Lancaster. 13. Baro 
de Weeton and Amounderness, Theobald Walter, Pine. Hibernie. The transactions of each of the Barons in particular, and their 
donations of Inferior fees, with lesser franchises and pledges. Of what Attendancies and General Servants in their family, as well 
as in the Karl, and the several dutys of each of them, and other serjantys towards their housekeeping. 

“4th. Hystoria Valvasoria, seu Hundredarii; and the dutys of them, and their suboflicers. 2. Cap. of Thains, and the 
Drenches, seu coloni ; what due from them, and what provision of meat and yestment for king or patron’s use.*” 


From the Banasters the manor and mansion passed to the Parkers, and Robert Townley Parker, esq., is 
now lord of Cuerden. Cuerden Hall was greatly enlarged and beautified by the present owner, Robert 
Townley Parker, esq., and is justiy considered one of the first gentlemen’s seats in the county. A court leet 
is held for Cuerden yearly. “ There is,” says Dr. Kuerden, speaking of this township, “ another fayr built 
hous, but not altogether so modish as the last, upon the lower Keurden Green, commonly called the Crow-trees, 


' The copy in the Tally Office is an abridgment of the Domesday 


many abbreviations. Dr. Kuerden was adilicted to the study of 
Book, the original record being in the Chapter House of West- 


minster. 

* See vol. i. p. 56, for an extract from this letter. 

* The magnificent structure announced in this prospectus was 
never raised, All that was done towards the /istory of Lancashire 
by Dr. Kuerden and his coadjutor, beyond the collection of ab- 
stracts, was an outline of the preface, an unfinished history of 
Roman Britain, and a small portion of the history of the parish 
of Leyland, which is also incomplete. Of Dr. Kuerden’s JS. 
collections, eight volumes are preserved in the Heralds’ College 
in London, two are in the Chetham Library at Manchester, and one 
is among the /arleian MSS. in the British Museum, the bulk of 
cach relating to the county of Lancaster, but mostly interspersed 
with extrancous matter, and written in a very illegible hand with 


judicial astrology, and, besides the caleulations which appear in his 
various MSS., he had prepared for the press a translation trom the 
Latin of a treatise on that subject. To the title-page of this work, 
formally arranged, he has appended his initials,* and the whole is 
found in the Harleian MSS., which contain the attempted history 
of Leyland, and in several parts of which he has written his name 
at length.—E. B. 


* «¢Ouronomachia, or the Astrologer’s Game, first contrived for 
the refreshment of such as study thes arts and Especially of 
Astrology, now set forth and brought to light p Gulielm. Faleonem 
of Cambridg. Printed at London, Thomas /%stam and Hen. 
Midlton at the charg of Wit Jones, 1571. And now translated 
into English by R. K. M.D.” 
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being the antient inheritance of Mr. John Woodcoe and his family for 4 or 500 years.” Of this family was 
John Woodeock, a Franciscan priest, who was executed at Lancaster for his adherence to the Roman Catholic 
religion during the civil wars, in 1646. The Crow-trees, or Woodcock Hall, is at present the property of 
Robert Townley Parker, esq., the principal proprietor in this township. 

CLAYTON-LE-Woops.—This lordship, divided by the Lostock into the east and west parts, contained two 
carucates of land, one of which was given by Richard Bussel, second baron of Penwortham, with a sister in 
marriage to Robert de Hikeling,’ of Hickling, in Nottinghamshire, in the reign of William II. Their son or 
grandson Robert, on receiving his mother’s estate, appears to have assumed the name of Robert de Cleyton,” 
and had a son Gerard de Clayton, lord or steward of the wapentake of Leylandshire in the reign of King 
John.2 The same baron gave the other carucate, being half the manor of Clayton, to Richard Fiton, to be 
held by service to the baron’s court." This portion of the manor passed by a daughter in marriage to Henry 
de Lee, and again from the Lees in like manner by the marriage of Sibil de Lee to Sir Richard Hoghton, 
knt., in whose representative it now continues. But the first moiety descended in the family of Clayton, 
until it was divided between two co-heiresses, the daughters of John Clayton. Of these, Ellen married 
Christopher Leicester, who sold his share to Hugh Anderton of Euxton, esq. Isabel, the other daughter, was 
first married to William, the son of Sir Henry Faryngton, and had a daughter, Jane, married to Henry 
Becconsal, by whom she had a daughter, Dorothy, married to Sir Edmund Huddlestone, who sold their part 
of Clayton to Hugh Anderton. Isabel Clayton had a second husband, Nicholas Butler, and bore him a 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to John Orrell of Turton, who likewise sold his part of Clayton to Hugh Anderton, 
who thus became sole lord of Clayton, and died about 1552, leaving two sons, William and James, the former 
of whom became lord of Euxton, and the latter lord of Clay ton. In lord Suffield’s MS. pedigrees, is this 
account of the disposition of his property, “ Norg, that Anderton of Euxton, being a tenant of the Molineuxes 
of Sephton, did leave his younger son the tenement at Euxton, and gave to James, his son and heir, Clayton.” 
James Anderton had a son of the same name, who died 12 James I. (1614), leaving James, the third of the 
name, who sold to many of his tenants ther own tenements, and mortgaged the lords ship to Dicconson of 
We rightington, esq. After several years it was redeemed by Cary! Molineux, Vv yale Maryborough, in behalf 
of Traian, Christopher, and William Anderton, who were all livi ing in 167 The two latter, after the 
death of Thurston, sold their right in the lordship to Viscount M: aryborough, i retired to another lordship 
of theirs in the north, called Bardsey. Christopher Anderton was one of the five gentlemen of Lancashire to 
whom Charles I. directed his commission, dated Chester, 27th September 1642, in which he directs, “ That 
you with all possible speed provide arms for yourselves and your tenants, which we authorise and require, 
during the time of open warre, raised against us.” 

Lord Skelmersdale is the present proprietor and lord of the manor of Clayton-le- Woods. Clayton Hall, 
a large antique mansion of the age of Elizabeth, formerly the residence of the De Claytons, but now the 
property of the Bootle-Wilbrahams, is now a farm-house. There is in this township a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
built in 1823, and a Methodist Chapel built in 1830. 


The cotton manufacture was introduced in the parish of Leyland about the year 1780, and has continued 
to increase. About the end of the last century calico print-works were established at Brinscall Hall in 
Wheelton, and at Whittlele-Woods, Hoghton, and Clayton-le-Woods. Mr. Edmund Clayton of Bamber Bridge, 
linen-printer, who died in 1767, was the ancestor of the first or second calico-printer in Lancashire. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, which penetrates to the centre of this parish, is joed by the Lancaster Canal at Copthurst ; 
and, by the aid of the railway between Manchester and Preston, the district is placed im complete communi- 
cation with the rest of the country, distributing its manufactures, stone, and minerals, far and wide. Roman 
coins have from time to time been dug up in different parts of this parish, from the time of Trajan to that of 
Probus, and perhaps of earlier and later date. On the whole, this is a very interesting parish, and seems 
worthy to have given its name to a royal manor. 


1 Testa de Nevill, fo. 403. ? Tbid. fo. 397. 3 See p. 112. 
4 Testa de Ni evill, fo. 403 ; and the Lonsdale AZS, mentions one carucate of land held in service by John Feton. 
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ECCLESTON PARISH. 


COTY ‘ere IKE most of the other parishes of Lancashire, Eccleston has to boast an antiquity earlier than 
4 VP i) the Norman Conquest, and a connection with the barons that came over with the Conqueror. 
‘ This parish is bounded on the north and north-west by Leyland and Croston, on the south 
by Ormskirk and Wigan, and on the east by the parish of Standish. Its length is seven 

, miles, from the Yarrow to the Douglas ; and the breadth, from Shevington to Bispham, three 
ds ni) a miles ; comprehending an area of 8361" statute acres. The river Yarrow flows on the north 
from east to aes and is crossed a little below the church by a handsome bridge of one arch, erected by the 
hundred in the year 1826, when the course of the road was improved. Sid-brook, a rivulet defining the 
limits of Eccleston and Mawdesley, springs from two branches in Heskin, and forms its confluence with the 
Yarrow at Croston; a rivulet rising at Harrock, in Wrightington, runs into Standish, and falls into the 
Douglas a little below that place, while the main riv er, W hich div ides the two hundreds of Leyland and West 
Derby, after running directly south for some miles, turns north-west by Wigan, Shevington, and Wrightington, 
and flows on towards the estuary of the Ribble parallel with the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, from which it 
separates in the township of Bispham. Of the four townships composing this parish, Eccleston and Heskin 
form one joint manor, for which a court-leet and court-baron are held annually a fortnight after Michaelmas, 
at the Anchor Inn; Wrightington and Parbold being lordships for which no courts are held. On the defee- 
tion and forfeiture of Roger. de Poictou, the present parish of Eccleston was divided between the two 
palatinate barons, Albert Greslet and Roger de Busli, coparceners in the lordship of Blackburnshire at the 
time of the Demesday Survey. Warin Bussel, the first baron of Penwortham, son or brother of Roger, gave 
two carucates of land in Heton [! Hoton] and Eschilston with his daughter in free marriage to Hamo 
Pincerna ;* and Albert Bussel, another descendant, gave one carucate in Echeliston to the Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem.” The southern part of the district fell to the share of Albert de Gieslet, who gave the 
fee of one knight in Dolton, Parbold, and Writtinton, in marriage with his daughter to Omens, the son of 
Ailward or Eward,* progenitor of the Ashtons of Ashton.’ With respect to Heskin, on the east of Eccleston, 
the king himself had given two carucates in “ Heschin” to Wimanus Gernet, which he held by the remark- 
able service of meeting the king on the borders of the county with his horn and white wand, of conducting 
him into the county and remaining with him, and then taking him out again ; and, adds the second, the land 
is worth five marks.” 


There was a family of Ecclestons as early as the reign of Richard I. Robert de Eccleston was living in the time of Henry III, 
and was the progenitor of sixteen lineal descendants, who successiv ely allied themselves with the Langto ms, barons of Newton, 
the Gerrards, the Bolds, the Leylands, the Halsalls, the Birkenheads, and the Torbecks ; but they do not appear ever to have held 
the manor in the parish of Eecleston, ‘and the prob ability is that they were not of this parish, but of the tow uship of Eeclesten in 
the parish of Prescot, and in the hundred of W en De rby, where they held property in eight townships. 


On the death of Hamo Pinceina, in the reign of William IIL., Fecleston, which had been given to him 
as the marriage-portion of his wife, reverted to her, and she divided the estates among their children, consti- 
tuting the third son, styled “ Willielmus filius Hamonis Pincerne,” lord of Eccleston. Inthe reign of Henry 
Ill., Roger Gernet, chief forester of Lancashire, had a grant of Leylandshire alias Eccleston. Having married 
{uenilda, the fourth daughter and co-heir of Richard Fitz Roger, the founder of the priory of St. Cuthbert of 
Lythum, he acquired various manors in the north of the county, and died 36 Henry IIL (1252), leaving a 
son, Benedict Gernet, who had in 3 John (1201-2) been fined 10 marks to have the serjeanty of the forests 
of Lancaster,’ and to have the king’s favour. His heiress Joane, daughter of Roger, married William de 
Dacre, son and heir of Ranulf de Dacre, governor of Carlisle, 54 Henry III. (1270), from whom he inherited the 
manors of Kellet and Hesham,” and acquired by his marriage the manors of Halton, Fishwick, and Eccleston. 


1 This is the acreage as given in the census returns for 1861, 5 “Oym de Esto,” in 3 John, owed “201” to the king. Rot. 
p. 569, which Mr. Harland has quoted in the Addenda to vol. i. pp. Cancell. mm. 7. 
615-622. The returns of the county- -rate valuations, however, also 6 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372. 
quoted in the Addenda, pp. 628-633, give 8407 acres as the con- 7 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7 
tents of the four townships, calculated from the Ordnance Survey. 8 Escaet. 14 Edw. I. Cumberl. The true name of the family was 
—B. H. oe i d’ Acre, from the achievements of one of them at the siege of Acre, 
c Testa de Nevill, fol. 403. * Tid. The Dacres were several times sheriffs of Lancaster in the reigns of 
Ibid, fol. 404. Henry III. and Edward I. 
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She dying in 12 Edward IL. (1318-19), had those manors in assignation of dower,! and left them to her son 
Ranulf de Dacre? who married the daughter and heiress of Thomas de Multon, lord of Gillesland. He died 
in 13 Edward III. (1339), leaving Sir William, who died without issue, and Ranulf, rector of Prestecotes, 
who died seised of a moiety of Eccleston, and the manors of Fishwick, Kellet, and Halton, the original seat 
of the Gernets. Hugh, the brother of Ranulf, succeeded, and in 2 Richard II. (1378-9) had a grant of the 
manor of Eecleston in Leylandshire enrolled in the office of his feudal lord, John of Gaunt,* and died 7 
Richard IT. (1383-4), when a writ of Diem Clausit Extremum was issued from the Duchy Office." He left a 
son, William, who had three sons ; Thomas, who died without male issue 15th January, 36 Henry VI. (1458),° 
was succeeded by his brother, Ranulf de Dacre, the second son, who was slain on Towton Field, in 1461,° 
and was succeeded by his brother, Sir Humphrey, who, having also been in the same engagement, was 
attainted ; in consequence of which the manors of Halton, Fyshwyke, Over Kellet, and Eccleston, accrued as 
forfeitures to the crown.’ Sir Humphrey, however, was received into favour, declared by Edward TV. Baron 
Dacre of Gillesland, and died 1 Henry VIL. (1485-6); but that king had granted a moiety of the manors of 
Leyland, Hesken, and Kellermergh, to Thomas Molyneux, Esq., and his heirs." In the Act of Resumption 
passed 1 Henry VII. (1485-6), it appears that the other moiety, and also the manors of Heskin, Ouswalton, 
Leyland, and Killemarghe, were granted by letters-patent of Edward IV. to Thomas Walton, which that 
act confirmed. The Molyneux family, after retaining their portion of the manor of Eccleston until last 
century, sold Euxton, Heskin, and Eccleston to James Longworth of Liverpool, by whose beirs they were 
again sold, in 1861, to many different parties. The other portion was sold by Thomas Fennys de Dacre 
to Edmund Dudley, who was attainted of high treason ;’ and afterwards passed to the Wrightingtons of 
Wrightington, of whom Sir Edward W rightington, bencher of Gray’s Inn, gave W. rightington_ to Hugh 
Dicconson, whose grandfather married the heiress of Hugh Nelson of Hescn, and died about 162 In fhe 
survey of the estate of William Dicconson by a commission, date 6 Anne, 1707, is the ea of his 
conviction and attainder for high treason in the reign of William III., and of his possessing, as tenant for 
life at that time, various manors in the county of Lancaster, among which are those of Shevington, Welsh 
Whittle, Penwortham, Heskin, Eccleston, and Wrightington." 

The church of Eccleston is of considerable antiquity. Roger de Poictou, in his grant of the priory of 
Laneaster to the abbey of Sees, gave with it the dependent churches, among which was the moiety of the 
church “ de Aycleton.”" This charter was twice confirmed by King John and by Randle de Blundeville, earl 
of Chester." Warin de Waleton quitclaimed the patronage of the church of Echeleston to the church of St. 
Mary of Lancaster, and a like instrument was executed by Sir Roger de Guernet of Halton, knight, when 
Richard Pincerna or Butler was sheriff of Lancashire, 1243. The whole advowson, therefore, now belonged 
to the monks of Lancaster, as well as that of Croston, and they received royal charters in confirmation of 
their title.” But in 52 Henry IIL (1268) Benedict Gernet, and Edelma, his lady, claimed the right of pre- 
sentation, which the prior resisted, and, proving that Geoffrey his predecessor had last presented John de 
Attilb& to that church, in which he was admitted, instituted, and died rector, he recovered his right, and 
Benedict Gernet and Edelma were placed in the king’s mercy. The prior, on recovering his right, had a 
writ of presentation from the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield.“ In 1317 Ralph de Tunstall, rector of 
Eccleston, was disturbed by a litigation, eoneiad by William de Lancaster, rector of Croston, who claimed 
the church of Eceleston as an appendance of the church of Croston. The bishop, having heard all the 
evidence which the parties could adduee, finally decided that the church of Eccleston had always been an 
independent parish church.” This Ralph de Tunstall appears to have been troubled respecting his temporal 
as well as his spiritual goods ; for in the same year a writ of ad quod damnum was issued to inquire into the 
nature of his tenure of anda in Eclestone, which were alleged to be a pare cel of the manor of Boltone and 
wapentake of Eclestone, then held by William de Ferrarijs of Grooby.'* A memorandum of great antiquity, 
preserved in the register of St. Mary, states that the church of Eccleston is worth fourscore pounds four 
shillings, of which the advowson belongs to the priory of Lancaster, and Sir George de Radclyf is rector of 
the same” In the valuation of 1291 it was rated at £12. This church, dedicated to St. Mary, is situated 
in the midst of flat meadows on the south side of the serpentine windings of the Yarrow, at a distance from 
the village. The present building consists of a tower, nave, one side-aisle, and a chancel. Some parts appear 
to be of great antiquity, but the main building is not earlier than Henry VIL, and it was new roofed and 
repaired in 1733. There is part of a very rude and ancient font remaining, the present font bemg of a 
similar design to that at Croston, which bears the date 1663. One of the most noteworthy features in the 
church is the pewing. This affords an evidence of the origin of pews, and takes us back to the transition 


1 Rot. Fin. 18 Edw. II. m. 8. EHscaet. de Ann. 18 Edw. IT. n. 35. 8 Duchy Records, Bundle A, Originalia, No. 14. 
2 Rot. Fin. m. 13. 3 See vol. i. p. 126. 4 Ibid. p. 128. ® Due. Lane. vol. iv. Inquis. 1 Hen. VIII. n. 21 
5 His daughter Joane married Sir Richard Fiennes, who was 10 Duchy Records, Bundle H, n. 10. 


11 Registr. S. Marie, Lanc. Hari. MSS., No. 3764, fol. 1. 


created Lord Dacre, and was great-grandfather of Thomas Lord ( 
Tina, 13 Registr. S. Marie, fo. 15. M4 Thid. fol. 3 1 


Dacre, who was executed in 33 Henry VIII. as an accomplice in . 
an unpremeditated murder in the park of Sir Nicholas Pelham. 15 See Croston, ante, p. 399. 
6 See vol. i. p. 137. 16 Ing. ad quod damn., 19 Edw. IL, n. 39. 


7 Act. I. Edw. IV. m. 11,12. Rot. Pari. vol. v. pp. 477-480. WV Harl. MSS., 3764, fol. 81 b. 
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period, when the wealthy parishioners were beginning to put up for themselves, on the floor of the parish 
church, wooden enclosures, each erecting his own, independent of anybody else, of the size and shape he liked 
best. The pews here are of all sorts and sizes, bearing various dates. Each is a distinct square enclosure of 
oak, its own partition being carried entirely round, even though the partition of another pew be only an inch 
or two distant ; while here and there, where the more considerable families have left a space of two or three 
feet, some humbler parishioner has erected a simple seat without any enclosure at all. The dates vary from 
the beginning to the end of the seventeenth century. There is one apparently as early as 1584, but it is 
in reality more recently cut than many of the others. Some of the doors and enclosures are ornamented 
with armorial bearings and quaint old carvings ; others have merely initials and a date. This state of things 
is, however, being changed. The old pews are (1868) being removed, and the church is being reseated and 
handsomely restored at a cost of about £1000, one half of which is being contributed by the rector, and the 
remainder by voluntary contributions. The church contains a very handsome east window, presented by the 
late rector. 

There are no early monuments, but there are mural tablets to the memory of the Rev. John 
Douglas, A.M., rector twenty-four years, died 28th February 1766; the Rey. Thomas Whitehead, A.M., 
rector forty-two years, died the 26th of May 1812, aged 66 years; Mary Dicconson of Wrightington, 
deceased 18th October 1746; Anna, wife of “ N. Rigbye de Harrock armg.” 1717; Meliora, wife of William 
Dicconson of Wrightington, died January 29, 1794 ; Thomas Crisp of Parbold, esq., died April 3, 1758 ; and 
a brass plate upon the north side of the nave bears this inscription :—* Here lyeth William Dicconson, some- 
tyme Stewarde over that most honrbl. hovyshovlde of the high and mightie Princes Anne Dvches of Somerset, 
1604.” The arms of the Rigbys of Harrock, the Molineuxes of Bradley, and those of Robert Pickering, rector, 
are emblazoned on boards. About the centre of the chancel is a massive square tomb and vault of the Dic- 
consons of Wrightington, adorned by pointed intersections, and on the top the effigy of a bishop, in brass, fully 
enrobed, but without date or other inscription. The patronage of the living passed at the Reformation to 
the Derby family, and from them to the Lathams of Parbold. During the last century it repeatedly changed 
owners ; and, previously to the death of the Rev. Thomas Whitehead, the advowson was sold by him to 
William Yates, esq. of Bury, in whose family it still remains. The curfew continued to be rung here until a 
few years ago, when it was given up because of the expense of paying the bell-rmgers. 


RECTORS OF ECCLESTON, 


From the year 1544 to the present period, as found principally in the Episcopal Registers. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
William Wall. : : : : . : William Wall died in 1511. 
April 14, 1561 . Peter Bradshaw. | 
Gilbert Townley. 
June 15, 1601 . Adam Rigby : Richard Latham : ‘ : Death of Gilbert Townley. 
Oct. 26, 1627 . Robert Fogge!  . The King. 
Noy. 21, 1627 . Edward Bromicker King Charles, by reason of the minority Death of Adam Rigby. 
of Richard Latham. 

Feb. 6, 1628 . Richard Parr : King Charles and the Court of Wards. Resig. of Edw. Bromicker. 
July 2, 1641 . Thomas Cordell *. The King. 

1646. Edward Gee F 6th Lancashire Classis ; see vol. i. 227. 

16500 Thomas Mallorie ; : : d : : 
Jan. 3, 1671 . Robert Pickering John Crisp, of Gray’s Inn, esq. . : Death of Thomas Mallorie. 
June 28, 1704 . James Edmundson William Latham : F ‘ Death of Robert Pickering. 
Noy. 23, 1706 . John Mercer , Do. . 5; : : Death of James Edmundson. 
Noy. 30, 1736 . John Pearson 5 Thomas Mercer . : ; ; Death of John Mercer. 
Mar. 17, 1740 . John Douglas. John Douglas. : : : Resig. of John Pearson. 
June 11, 1766 . Thomas Walker . Matthew Horncastle : : : Death of John Douglas. 
June 19, 1770 . Thomas Whitehead Richard Whitehead : : 5 Resig. of Thomas Walker. 
June 17, 1812 . William Yates. William Yates. : F : Death of Thomas Whitehead. 

1854 . J. Sparling, M.A. W. C. Yates. Death of William Yates, 


The first entry in the existing parish registers at Eccleston is of the date of 1603. 

Several entries appear in these registers, attesting that certificates have been given to various of the 
parishioners to obtain for them his majesty’s touch for the king’s evil—e. g. “ March 21, 1684.—A Certificate 
given to John Brindle for being touched by his Majesty for the King’s Evil.” The population of Eccleston 
parish has nearly doubled since the census of 1801. A Wesleyan Methodist chapel, built in 1813, in 


Indorsed ‘‘ Non admissus.”’ of Man in 1635. Dr. Parr continued to hold the living, and was 
* Probably only a curate, Dr, Parr having been appointed Bishop the minister “ sequestered” by Parliament in 1643.—B. H. 
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the township of Eccleston, was sold in 1863, and replaced by a larger chapel used also for a Sunday 
school. 

The CHarities of Eccleston, which are neither numerous nor very important, were given as the fol- 
lowing, abridged, in the XV. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners :— 


Tur Partsu.—1627. Righye’s Charity.—In rents, two sums of £10 each, for coats and bread for the poor, £20. 
EccLEston. —1685. Charity for Instructing Poor Children.—Cooper left £2 per annum, which is paid to a Sunday School. 
1683. Charity , oe —Dicconson left £2 per annum. 
Hesk1n.—1691. Poor's Stock ral small sums which produce annually £1: 14s. In 1771 Horseman gave to the poor per 
annin, 9s. 
1806. Anderton’s Gift.—A cottage, with a garden, and pk legacies amounting to £300, left by Mrs. Hannah Anderton. 
Though this bequest was void under 9 Geo. II. 36, the money was appropriated and invested in the Funds, 
of which the schoolmaster receives two-thirds of the dividend, amounting to £10 :3: 4. 
I’ree Grammar School.—In addition to the charities mentioned by the commissioners, there is a free school in 
Heskin, erected and endowed, in 1597, by Sir James Pemberton, knt., lord mayor of Loudon, a native of this 
place. The endowment consists of £55 yearly, with a house for the master, and five acres of land. 
ParBoLp.—Lathom and Bradshaw's gitt of the interest of £20, distributed in beef every year ; Gillibrand’s gift in 1758 of £5 per 
annum, for cloth ; and Durning’s gift of £5 every seventh year, for apprenticing a child. 
WRIGHTINGTON. —1772. Hawet’s gift of £2 per annum for the poor. The last four tow nships are entitled to a portion of Peter 
Lathom’s charity, described in Croston. 


The only houses in the township of Eccleston claiming historical notice are Bradley Hall, the ancient 
manor-house of the Molyneuxes of Sephton, from whom it passed to the Rev. Adam Rigby, rector of Eccleston, 
and was afterwards the property of a sister of the late General John Rigby Fletcher, now a farm-house ; and 
Brick House, « neat old-fashioned brick pile of the seventeenth century, situated between the village and the 
church, the old residence of the Dicconsons of Wrightington. Though Eccleston is designated as a market-town 
in most of the old maps of England, there are neither markets nor fairs in this place, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that any market was ever held in Eccleston, except occasionally, when inundations prevailed at 
Sreston, at the time when that village was a market-town. <A rural annual festivity is held throughout the 
whole parish of Eccleston on the day of the patron saint, or on the Sunday next to the 8th of September. 

HESKIN, being a joint manor with Eccleston, must be considered as descending along with it from the 
Gernets and Dacres to the family of Molyneux of Sephton. The Old Hall in Heskin, built in the seventeenth 
century, was taken down about half-a-century ago, and a farm-house now occupies its site.  Heskin New-hall is 
a large brick gabled edifice, which came into the possession of Robert Mawdesley, of Mawdesley, esq., son and 
heir-apparent of William Mawdesley, by purchase from Sir Richard Molyneux, knt. and bart. in 2 Charles I. 
(1626). At this period the Mawdesleys possessed the demesnes of Mawdesley, and appear to have been 
owners in the reign of Henry I. Both Mawdesley and Heskin were purchased out of chancery of the trustees 
of the Rev. Thomas Mawdesley, deceased, by Alexander Kershaw, esq., in 1739, and conveyed to him in 
1744. Mr. Kershaw, who resided at Heskin, and became a deputy-lieutenant oe the county, devised these 
estates by his will, in 1788, to his three illegitimate sons successively, and to their respective heirs in tail- 
male. They all died without such issue ; and on the death of the last, in 1833, all the estates passed to the 
descendants of his sisters. The hall is now a farm. 

PARBOLD, a member of the barony of Manchester, was held by Robert, lord of Lathom, in the time ot 
Richard I. and King John, 1189-1216, called Robert Fitz Henry, the founder of Burscough Priory,’ who 
was succeeded by his son Richard, who gave his consent that Roger Fitz Nicholas should bestow certain 
lands in Parbold upon the church of St. Nicholas of Burscough and the canons there serving God.” The 
pedigree of this ancient family has been carefully traced by Dr. Ormrod in his Parentalia, privately printed. 
Robert Fitz Henry is represented as leaving only Richard Lathom, but he had a brother Richard, who was 
the ancestor of the Torbocks of Torbock. In four instances we find Henry, the son of Bernard de Par- 
bolt, conveying land to the same priory, by original deeds without date, in two of which he is styled 
“ Henricus dominus de Perbolt.”* In the chartulary of Burscough is the confirmation of 17 Edward II. 
(1323-4), of the gift by charter which Henry de Perbalt made of part of his demesne of Perbalt to that 
priory.t Of this Henry nothing more is known. Robert Lathom, lord of Lathom, son of Richard, im the 
time of Henry III. and Edward I[., had two sons: Sir Robert Linehors: who in 20 Edward I, (1292) gave 
Mosborough and other lands to Thomas Lathom his brother, the om son, and died 18 Edward IL., 
leaving Thomas, who had two sons, Thomas, ancestor of Stanley earl of Derby, and Edward, to whom he gave 
Parbold, and who became progenitor of Lathom of Parbold. The descent from Edward Latham is not 
recorded, but among the pleadings in the duchy court in 9 Elizabeth (1567) Richard Lathum claims, as 
seised in fee of the manor of Perbolde, from a number of persons, rents, services, and suit to the court called 
the Halmote at Perbolde.? He was the grandfather of Richard Lathome of Parbold, who was born in 
1620, and married Katherine, daughter of Sir William Massey of Puddington, by whom he had Thomas, 

1 He is sometimes called Robert Harrison, Harl. MSS. Cod. 3 In the Duchy Office, Originalia, nos. 42, 42 a, 42 b, 42 ¢, 
1461, 1468. 42 d, 42 e. * Cartular. de Burscough, fol. 56 a. 
2 Original Grant in the Duchy Office, n. 42. 5 Duc. Lanc. Placit. vol. xxxii. L. n. 9. 
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born in 1647, and several other children. Their descendant, Peter Lathom, living in 1700, was a benefactor 
to the whole hundred. The family of Crisp succeeded to the estate about 1730. Thomas Crisp, esq., M.P. 
for chester, was high-sheriff in 1716, and his monument in Eccleston church has been mentioned. He was 
probably of the same family as Edward Crisp, gent., for the remarkable attempt on whose life Arundell 
Cooke, esq., a barrister of St. Edmund’s, and an accomplice, were executed in 1721.’ The Dicconsons of 
W rightinpten bought the property from the Crisps. Parbold Hall, built in the eighteenth century, is now a 
farm. An Episcopal chapel, called Douglas chapel, is in this township. It must have existed prior to 
1526, as it is then mentioned, —* Parbalde otherwise Dogles — : A’chantry existed here, founded by 
Henry Parbalde, assessed by the commissioners in 1535 at 6s. 113d. for tenths.” The chapel was rebuilt in 
1630 by subscription, and the Rev. Jonathan Scholfield was Sei from it August 24,1662. It was enlarged 
in 1801. The Rev. W. Price, B.A. (1860), is the present incumbent ; patron, the rector of Eccleston. 

Tn Ellis’s Original Letters is one from ‘‘ E. Derby” and ‘‘ Henr. Faryngten Kt,” recording “*th’ examynacions” of certain 
persons at ‘‘ Ley,” August 10, 1533, as to some * unfittyng and sklaunderous reports and sayngs” of ‘a lewde and noghty preist,” 
one St Jamys Harrison, about the recent marriage of the King to Anne Boleyn, which illustrates one side of the popular feeling of 
the time. ‘Among others, ‘‘S™ Richard Clerke, ‘vyker of Lee ch, deposith and saith that the xx day of July last past he rede a pro- 
clamacion at Croston, in the Howse of John B lacke sston’s concernyng Lady Katharin, Princess-Dowager, whiche St Jamys Harrison, 
preist, hering, said ‘that Quene Katheryn was Quene, and that Nan Bullen shuld not be Quene,” another preist, S™. John Haworthe, 


giving the words, ‘and as for Nan Bullen, who the devell made her Quene ; and as for the King, should not be King es on his 
bering ;” while ‘Richard Sumner and John ( ‘layton deposen ane say, that they came in cumpenny with the said sd amys Har- 


5: 


rison from the town of Perbalt to Eccleston, where the said St Jamys said unto theym, this is a mervelous world, the King will 
put down the order of preists and destroye the Sacrament,” ete.* 


WRIGHTINGTON, like Parbold, was a member of the barony of Manchester,—the lordship, one knight's 
fee in Dalton, Parbold, and Wrightington, having been given by Albert de Gresley to Orm, the son of Allan 
or Eward, progenitor of the Ashtons of Ashton. Tie son Roger de Wrightington, sometimes called Fitz 
Orm, gave lands in Nuthurst to the abbey of Cockersand ;° and ‘his desce endant, John W rightington, an officer 
of militia in the reign of Queen Mary, was required, as a tenant of the crown, to furnish, in 1574, a light 
horse, harquebuss, long bow, sheaf of arrows, and skull-cap. He was one of those conscientious magistrates 
whose remonstrance on the subject of the Sabbath in Lancashire had the effect of producing the ecclesiastical 
high commission in the reign of Elizabeth. George Wrightington, esq., of this family, was reader of the 
Inner Temple in 2 James I, (1604); and Sir Edward Wrightington, knt., living in 1640, who bore—or, a 
chevron argent between three cross crosslets fitcheé, azure, was eaten of Gray's Inn, and had the honour to 

rank amongst the friends of the unfortunate James, earl of Derby. From the Wrightingtons it passed by 
marriage to the Dicconsons, until the death of Captain Edward Dicconson, who was succeeded by his nephew 
eae Kecleston, whose son Charles, on succeeding to the Wrightington estate, assumed the name of 
Dicconson, and subsequently, on succeeding to the Scarisbrick estate, assumed he name and arms of 
Scarisbrick. Wrightington Hall has been rebuilt since 1860. On the west side of the mansion are the 
remains of a more ancient hall of timber, formed in yellow and black compartments, in the Elizabethan style, 
and erected on stone foundations. The late edifice was of the early part of the last century. Adjoining 
stands a small Catholic chapel, for the use of the family. The park abounds with game and deer, and is 
admired for its picturesque scenery. An Episcopal chapel of ease, St. James’s, was built in 1856; the 
Rey. J.T. Wilson (1867) is the present incumbent ; patron, W. C. Yates, esq. There is at Mossy Lee an 
old Presbyterian chapel, built for the minister ejected in 1662 from Standish or Douglas chapel ; re-edified 
at the beginning of the last century. It is now occupied by the Independents. There is also a chapel be- 
longing to the Pri imitive Methodists in Carr-house Lane, built in 1831. 

Harrock Hall, in this township, an ancient gabled stone building, anciently called Hartoke, and Hareoke, 
had been the seat of the Rigby family for four generations in 1567, when Smith, the Rouge Dragon, made 
his visitation of this county. Colonel Alexander Rigby, who represented Wigan in 1640, was distinguished 
as a commander in the wars of the Commonwealth, and Thomas Rigby, esq., was high-sheriff of the county 
in 1693. It continued in this family, only passing to their connections the 3aldwins, who took the name 
and arms of Rigbye, till a recent p eriod, and is now owned and occupied by the Boltons. Under the arms 
in Eccleston church is the motto, “ Ut umbra sic vita.” Fairhurst Hall, an old brick pile on the banks of the 
Douglas in this township, is a building coeval with Harrock Hall, and, after being for several generations in 
the family of the Nelsons, descended to the Riddals, and was recently sold to the present occupier, Thomas 
Morris, esq. In the townships of Wrightington, Parbold, and Heskin, there are rich and extensive coal-mines ; 
there are also several good stone-quarries. 


B State Trials, vol. vi. p. 212. * Ellis’s Original Letters Illustrative of English History, vol. ii 
~ Duc. Lane. Cal, Pleadings, vol. ii. R. n. 10, p. 131. p. 42. 
3 Lane. Chantries. Chetham Soe. lix, p, 158. ° Kuerden’s fol. MSS. p. 274. In the Chetham Library. 
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PENWORTHAM PARISH. 


f ~ Cw ae YQEN WORTHAM, only a small village, but interesting from its great antiquity, contained one 
of the ancient castles of Lancashire, erected to guard the estuary of the Ribble when the 
\ channel of that river was broader than at present, and when there were Roman stations at 
Walton-le-Dale and at the ancient city of Ribchester. It has been conjectured that the 
\ toad of the castle, whether British, Roman, or Saxon, about which there is considerable 
aids difference of opinion, gave his name to the parish; but a more probable explanation is that 
which finds in it the British wert, ford—the lull of the ford—with the Saxon ham added at a later period. 
Domesday says, “ King Edward” (the Confessor) “ held Peneverdant,’ and adds that there were two caru- 
cates of land, a castle, half a fishery, a wood, and aeries of hawks.!| Penwortham is the most northern of the 
parishes of Leyland hundred ; it is bounded on the north and west by the Ribble skirted by highly-culti- 
vated grounds commanding a view of the ancient borough of Preston ; on the east it is bounded by 
Walton-le-Dale ; and on the south by Leyland and Hoole parishes. The length of this parish, from the 
Douglas to the Ribble, at the extreme points of north and south, is six miles, and its breadth, from the 
eastern boundary of Farington to the western boundary of Longton, nearly the same distance. The area of 
the whole parish amounts to 11,317 statute acres. The river Ribble, one of the first rivers in the county, 
flows majestically past Penwortham, after which it forms an elliptical opening into the broad estuary at 
Hesketh Bank. The Douglas, at its entrance into the Ribble, bounds Longton ; and a brook flowing out of 
Farington divides Hutton and Howick, of which townships it is the boundary ; another brook, separating 
Hutton and Longton, also loses itself in the Ribble, the great receptacle of the waters on the western side 
of Mid-Lancashire. The bridge at Penwortham, placed inconveniently high, for the advantage of obtain- 
ing a foundation, conveys the Liverpool, Leyland, and Preston road over the ee this bridge was originally 
narrow, and often flooded, and being built of crumbling red stone, it fell in 1759, when it was rebuilt by 
commissioners, and a toll Sinead: which was afterwards abolishe a 

William the Conqueror bestowed Penwortham on Roger de Busli, the joint-grantee of the hundred of 
Blackburn, and probably the castle of Penwortham was one of the baronial residences of this favourite of his 
sovereign. Warin Bussel, supposed to have been the son of Roger de Busli, was his successor, and ranks as 
the first baron of Penwortham. He was a considerable benefactor of the abbey of Evesham, to which town 
his wife belonged, bestowing on it the churches of Penwortham, Meols, and Leyland, and the vill of Faring- 
ton, upon the condition, however, that three monks and a chaplain should be sent from the abbey to Pen- 
wortham, there to “ serve God.” 

Richard Bussel, the eldest son of Warin, was the second baron, and in the reign of Henry I. confirmed 
all his father’s donations. With his sister Quenilda or Gunilda he gave land in marriage to Alan, son of 
Swane, as already mentioned. Another sister was given with one carucate in Clayton to Robert Hikeling, 
whose son or grandson Robert, holding half the manor of Cleyton, assumed that name, and was father of 
Gerard de Cleyton, steward of the hundred in the re eign of King John. With a third sister he gave two 
carucates in Stanedis and Langeton (Standish and Langtree e) to Richard Spileman ; and to Richard Fiton, 
connected by marriage with his family, and to the son of Swane he gave eight carucates of land in Clayton, 
Wittle, Hoghton, Ethelston, Ollerton, Withnil, Worton, Heapy, and Rodelsworth, to hold for the fourth of a 
knight’s fee, and if the land of William, son of Alan, came into his possession, for half a knight’s fee. 
Richard was succeeded by his brother Albert, the third baron of Penworthom,* who likewise confirmed his 
predecessor’s benefactions, and gave four bovates of land in Penwortham to Gerard de Clayton, on condition 
of holding the sergeanty of the wapentake.* Albert Bussel gave a knight’s fee in Brocton with his sister in 
marriage to Geoffrey Waton, or Walton, and a carucate of land in Euxton to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The fourth baron was Hugo Bussel, who in 6 Richard I. (1194-5) paid forty marks for his 
relief,? and who was involved in litigation with his uncle Geoffrey Bussel respecting his inheritance, which 
he finally lost by some real or pretended defect in his title, although he had agreed with King John, 
for 400 marks, to have it confirmed to him.® In 7 John (1205-6) ‘ae barony of ae ortham was granted 
Roger de Lacy, constable of Chester, who purchased it for 310 marks of silver.’ It is recorded that 


1 See vol. i. p. 26. 4 See history of Leyland hundred. ° Rot. Pip. Tit. Lane. 
2 Dr. Kuerden’s JZSS. vol. iv. fol. G18. In the Heralds’ Col- 8 Mag. Rot, 4 John, Rot. 12 a Lane. 
lege, London. Testa de Nevill, 403. ” Rot. Claus. 7 John, m 6. [This does not mention the sum 


3 Rot. Pip. 17 Hen. Il. Tit. Lane. given, for which see the release from Hugo Bussell to Roger de 
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Randle de Blundeville, earl of Chester and baron of Lancaster, after he had received confirmation from 
Henrv IIL. of the lands between Ribble and Mersey, held his court at Penwortham Castle." From the earls 
of Chester and Lincoln the barony passed by marriage to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, and became merged in 
the superior title of the dukedom of Lancaster. The castle has now totally disappeared, but its remembrance 
is preserved in the name of Castle-hill, on the north side of the church, and by the great fosse of 40 yards 
square, in which stood the keep. Soon after the Conquest, a Benedictine priory, or monastic cell, under the 
special protection of the Bussels, was erected here by a fraternity of monks from Evesham, in W orcestershire, 
Excepting the charters which have already been noticed, the records of Evesham preserve few memorials of 
this priory.” Henry, the ‘‘good duke of Lancaster,” confirmed the donations of the preceding barons of Pen- 
wortham, and to the monks of the priory he gave a part of the waste between Martynns, Bothommy, and 
Brandelegh, called Whadycthegreues, to enclose for their own use.’ 


This priory, which was dedicated to St. Mary, was what in monkish language was termed an Obedientia, one of those distant 
offshoot cells which most large monasteries had in connection with them. It was in complete subjection to the abbey, and though 
the capellani grew in time to be titular priors, they never became independent, were not instituted by the bishop of Lichfield, but 
by the abbot, ‘and had no seal of their own, all the old Penwortham documents bearing that of Evesham, used by the prior as agents 
of the abbey. A list of priors, necessarily imperfect, as their names can only be gathered from signatures in old deeds, is given 
by Mr. Hulton (Priory of Penwortham, p. xl.) :—1. Henrieus, prior temp. Rie. 3ussel.—2. Robertus de Apeltun, temp. Hugo Bussel. 
—3. Willmus, prior.—4. Roger Norreis, 1213 and 1218-1224. Roger Norreis (who came to Lancaster about a dozen years after the ap- 
pearance in Lancashire of Hugo Norreis, founder of the ancient family at Speke) had been made abbot of Evesham by royal authority, 
but grossly abusing his power, and being an immoral man, he was deposed in 1213 by a Roman legate, who, however, five days after- 
wards, out of pity, gave him the priory of Penwortham. .His continued excesses, however, caused him to be deposed here also in 
the course of a few months, but after wandering about for five years, Pandulphus, the then legate, restored Penwortham to him, and 
he continued there six years, until his death, when he was buried at Penwortham.—5. Thomas de Gloucestria, ante 1256.— 
6. Philippus de Neldesle, about 1290.—7. Walterus de Walecote, about 1300.—8. Rad. de Wilicote or Walcote, 13 Edw. II. 
(1319-20).—9. Thomas de Blockley, 1321.—10. Radulphus de Wylicote, 15 Edw. III. (1541).—11. Radulphus de Whateley, 23 
Edw. II]. (1349).—12. Willmus de Mershton, 6 Ric. II. (1382-3).—13. Thomas Newbold, 9 Rie. II. (1885-6).—14. Johannes de 
Gloucestria, 11 Rie. II. (1387-8) to 20 Ric. 11. (1396-7).—15. Thomas Hawforth, 9 Henry V. (1421).—16. Johannes Power, 12 Edw. 
IV. (1472).—17. Johannes Staunton, 17 Edw. LV. (1477).—18. Robertus Yatton, 18 Henry VII. (1503).—19. Jacobus Shrokinerton, 
22 Henry VII. (1507).—20. Robertus Yatton, 1 Henry VIII. (1509). 21. Ricardus Hawkysbury, 7 Henry VIII. (1535). 

The priory was rated at the Dissolution, according to Speed, at £114 :6:9; according to Dugdale at £99 : 5 :3. 


The parish church having been suppled by the monks, no vicarage was ever endowed, hence the 
living of Penwortham is but a perpetual curacy. On the dissolution of the smaller monasteries, the site of 
the cell or priory, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was granted to the Fleetwoods, anciently of Parva Plumpton, 
in Edward IIL’s time, who took up their residence here." The priory, though built only of wood, long 
outlived the castle, and three of its sides remained entire. The chapel on the fourth side was taken down, 
and rebuilt about the middle of the last century. This ancient structure was situated in Crow Wood, a little 
below the church, in view of the Ribble, and opposite Tulketh Priory, which stands on an eminence on the 
north side of that river, and with which it was said by local tradition, without, however, the least foundation 
in fact, there existed a communication by a secret subterranean passage. ‘The transformation of a monastery 
into a mansion necessarily gave rise to much alteration, but a gallery-cloister of fine oak-work, with narrow 
wooden windows, and carved principals and springers of oak, on the south side of the building, served as 
well to display what little of ornament belonged to these cells, as to convey an idea of their gloomy 
A number of portraits of the Fleetwoods and the Rawstornes ornamented the interior of this 
monastic mansion. Within living memory there were many arches and falling ruins remaining ; the bridge 
over the old moat, at Penwortham Old Hall, led to the priory, which in 1783 is described as “an old brown 
edifice with dark slates upon it.” Leland, in the reign of Henry VIIL, thus speaks of Penwortham :— 


“ Penwardine semid to me more then half a Mile from Preston, and ther goith Ribil stonding in respect of the Toune of the 
farther side of R7bi7, the which ther devideth the Dicecese of Chestre from the Dicecese of York. Peiwardine is a Paroch Chireh 
and Celle to Hovesham Abbay, and standith in Chester Dicecese.’’ (Lel. Ztin. vol. v. fol. 84, p. 91.) 


recesses. 


In Ehzabeth’s reign, Camden says— 


* Since this place (Ribehester) in length of time was ruined by war, or as the common people think by an earthquake, lower 


own, where the Ribell receives the tide, and is called by the geographer BELLISAMA ASSTVARIUM near Penwortham, where 
in the Conqueror’s time was a castle, as appears from that prince’s survey : out of the ruins of Ribchester arose Preston.” 


Penwortham was aroyal manor. Sir Henry Farington was steward under Henry VII. and Henry VIIL. ; 
the Fleetwoods were stewards under Elizabeth and James I. The Fleetwoods purchased the priory, manor, 


Lacy, Great Coucher Book of Duchy of Lanc. apud Priory of Pen- 


wortham, Chet. Soc. xxx.—B. H.] 
1 Coucher Book in Duchy Office, n. 78. 


ment, & Sir William de Chiriton, abbot, affirmed the assignation 
A.D. 1320. The same prior in his time ordered for each of the 
monks an entire salmon.” 


= See Documents relating to the Priory of Penwortham, etc., 
vol. xxx. of Chetham Society. 

* Cotton MSS. Nero D, fol. 246. The following notes, pre- 
served in the Cotton Library MS., Vitellius XVII., refer to the 
priory the year before the execution of this grant :—“ Memorandum, 
that the convent of Evesham shall have of the priory of Pen- 
wortham every year, against the feast of St. Egwin, 60 salmons, 
&e. ; that Sir Ralph de Wylecote late prior of Penwortham assigned 
to the convent for provision 60s, per annum out of his new incre- 


4“ Parcel of the Poss. of the late Monastry of Evesham in com. 
Worcester :—Cell of Penwortham—The ,tythes 9s. 9d., rated 13 
August for John Fleetwood at 20 years’ purchase viij August 21s. 
3d. The clere yerely value of the landes aforesaid 11s. 6d, weh 
rated at 28 yeres purchase amounteth to £16 : 2s., the clere 
yerely value of the tenthe aforesaid 9s, 9d. weh rated at xxtie 
yeres purchase amountythe to £9:15s. And so Thole amountythe 
to £25:17s. The money to be pin hand before the xxvijth of 
Auguste next.” —Harl. MSS. Cod. 607, fol. 101 b, 
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grange, and fishery of Penwortham. John Fleetwood, who married Joane, daughter of Sir Thomas Langton, 
baren of Newton, was high-sheriff of the county in 1578, and died in 33 Elizabeth. His descendant, 
Thomas Fleetwood, was the father of Sir Richard Fleetwood of Calwich, in the county of Stafford, bart.. 
whose younger brother, William, was living in Lancashire in 1700, and had a son, Henry Fleetwood, who 
gave the font to Penwortham in 1725. The Fleetwoods are believed to have sold the manor to the 
Faringtons, one of whom was William Faryngton, esq., who died about the year 1672. His descendant 
James Nowell Faryngton, of Shawe Hall, esq., who died without issue, and was succeeded by his sisters of 
Worden, was the chief lord of Penwortham, for which a court leet and baron, called the king’s court, is held 
yearly in Penwortham at Michaelmas.!| The priory was sold by Henry Fleetwood, or one of his descend- 
ants, to John Aspinall, of Standen Hall, esq., in 1749, who sold it in 1752 to James Barton, esq. of Orms- 
kirk, a wealthy East India merchant. This gentleman sold the advowson of the church, the chapel of 
Longton, and other property, in the year 1810, to the late Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. of Hutton Hall, a 
descendant of Captain Edward Rosthorne, governor of Lathom for the earl of Derby in 1644. Mr. Rawstorne 
rebuilt Penwortham Hall, now called Penwortham Priory, in 1832. 

The church of Penwortham, situated on the summit of a high and woody bank overlooking the north 
vale of the Ribble, is dedicated to St. Mary. The edifice comprises a tower, two side aisles, nave, and 
chancel, and holds about 700. The tower, which is bulky but low, terminates in 
pinnacles and a castellated parapet ; beneath is a fillet and buttress, and on the 
west side a niche, as if for the reception of a statue, with a richly-carved pointed ) non est (Fils 
arch, and a ramified window. The interior of the church has been admirably 
restored ; the arch between the nave and the tower thrown open; and the nave, 
now entirely free to the parishioners, has been reseated. The chancel has an 
ancient pointed wooden roof, and the east window is divided into three compart- 
ments. In the north window of the church are many fragments of stained glass, 
among which is an ancient miniature coat of arms, inscribed “ Richard Fleetwood, 
and Margery his wife, 1595.” On a still older fragment may be traced the 
words oteler and Harevood, and there is a quaint heraldic Trinity, thus portrayed 
in blue and yellow compartments. 

The date of the first erection is not known, but there existed in 1291—* Ecclesia de Penwortham. 
£20,—£2.” The present fabric is probably of the fifteenth century. In 1812 a new gallery was erected, and 
the whole nave and aisles of the church were rebuilt in 1856 by Mr. Paley, architect, of Lancaster. There 
are here monuments to the memory of Sir Charles Musgrave, of Eden Hall, in Cumberland, bart. ; of Edward 
Buckley, esq. of Beaumont Hall, in this county ; of Lawrence Rawstorne, esq., who died December 6, 1803, 
aged sixty-one years; of Elizabeth Goldsmith Atherton Rawstorne, his widow, born 1742, died 1823 ; of 
Lawrence Rawstorne, esq., who died August 26, 1850; and of John Horrocks, esq., M.P. for Preston, who 
died in 1804. The registers of this parish commence in the year 1586, but unfortunately all perished in a 
fire about 1854. 

The successive patrons of the perpetual curacy of Penwortham since the Reformation have been the 
Fleetwoods, the Aspinalls, the Bartons, and the Rawstornes ; and the following list of the incumbents, who 
became vicars in 1868, is derived from the parish registers :— 


George Clarke. : . ; , oceurs in 1599 | Robt. Atherton Rawstorne . é : : : 1807 
Nicholas Peetté . ; : ; x : , 1609 | Thos. Selkirk . : ; , : : 5 1812 
Roger Wright. , : ‘ , 5 i 1625 | Wm. Birkett ; ; : 2 5 . z 1819 
William Bradshaw : y ; : : . 1636 | Thos. Birkett 

Thos. Robinson . : 5 : : P : 1653 | James T. Waring 

Edward Martin . : : ; : 3 ; 1725 | William Browne . : F ; é : 

E. Loxham . . : é ; ; , ; 1751 | R. A. Rawstorne again inducted (died 1852) 

Thos. Blackhurst : ; : , : : 1780 | R. A. Rawstorne (son of the foregoing) 

John Barton : : 3 ; . presented 1783 | W. E. Rawstorne ; 


The patronage of both Penwortham and Longton is now in Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. The population 
of this parish, though principally rural, has increased more than one-third within the present century. Here, 
as in almost all our Lancashire parishes, we have remains of crosses: a huge stone, with a cavity for a pillar, 
is found near Penwortham Lodge ; a similar relic appears at the entrance to the churchyard ; and a third is 
thrown aside neglected in the township of Howick. Penwortham Hall is a name as old as the Reformation, 
and the ancient edifice is not inaptly represented by the new hall, built in 1832 by Lawrence Rawstorne, 
esq., on or near the site of the ancient Priory, and called Penwortham Priory, in the Elizabethan style, in a 


1 Suit and service to this court are demanded from the following Leyland, Newton with Scales, North Meols, Penwortham, She- 
thirty-three townships :—Anderton, Bretherton, Brindle, Bryning  vington, Standish cum Langtree, Ulmes Walton, Warton, Welch 
with Kellamergh, Carlton, Charnock Richard, Charnock Goggard Whittle, Wheelton and Heapey, Whittingham, Whittle-le-Woods, 
or Heath Charnock, Clayton-le-Woods, Cloughton Coppul, Worth- and Withnell: and the owners of estates in some of these towr- 
ington, Croston, Cuerden, Duxbury and Adlington, Eccleston, ships pay chief rents to the lord of the manor of Penwortham. 
Elswick, Freckleton, Hambleton, Hoghton, Kirkdale, Longton, 

VOL. II. ox 
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erove near the church. The only other ancient residence in the township is Middleford, or Middleforth, 
formerly an old family mansion, built by the Norreyses, in the reign of Henry VIII, but now only a modern 
farm-house, the property of Robert Josias Jackson Norreys, of Davyhulme, esq. About fifty years ago a com- 
pact pavement of blue boulder-stones, the material of which the Roman roads were made, was dug up in a 
piece of waste land near Penwortham Lodge, the seat of William Marshall, esq. This ancient fragment, which 
had been interred for ages, was traced for about one hundred yards, and was about four feet wide. The road- 
surveyor, feeling no sympathy with the antiquary, destroyed the road, and used the materials to repair the public 
highways ! conceiving that, probably, to be the shortest way of solving the disputes which had arisen, whether 
this was a Roman, a Saxon, or a Norman causeway. The subsequent discovery of a Roman station at Walton- 
le-dale, however, leaves little doubt that it was a Roman vicinal way between that station and Penwortham. 
In June 1856 the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society conducted some very interesting excavations in 
the Castle Hill already mentioned. Many traces of the ancient occupants were found, consisting of a pave- 
ment of boulders strewed with weeds and vegetable matter, remains of a wattled roof now fallen in upon this 
pavement, bones of animals used for food, a spur, some nails, and other articles of iron. ‘The whole are 
carefully described and drawn in Hardwick's Preston, p. 104. 


CHARITIES OF PENWORTHAM. 
Abridged from the Parliamentary Commissioners’ XV. Report. 


Panisu. School.—On 22d Sept. 6 Edward VI. Christopher Walton, of Little Hoole, executed an indenture of feoffment, by 
which he granted to thirteen trustees all his property in Kirkham, Killamergh, and Preston, to the intent that the rents and 
profits should be applied to the maintenance of a person to keep a grammar-school for all the poor children in the parish of 
Penwortham, who should teach both young children in the ‘* Absay (A BC), catechism, primer, accidence, pervely,” and others, 
in grammar, without schoolhire, except cockpence to be paid twice-a year. This school is situated in the township of Hutton, and 
is called Hutton School. Originally the yearly value of this endowment amounted only to £2:13:6, after which the testator’s son 
left property, to the same foundation of the school, of the value of £2 per annum ; but such has been the increased value of the 
lands, partly from becoming building ground, that at the time of the Commissioners’ Report they yielded annually £635 :15: 14. 

Townsuiv.—To extend the benefits of this splendid endowment, the trustees, much to their honour, not only keep three 
masters in Hutton school, affording instruction to all the children of Penwortham parish that repair to the school for learning, but 
in 1825 they founded another free day-school in Cop Lane in Penwortham, and in 1830 the new school-house was built, where 50 
scholars receive instruction. Extending still further their bounty, they have augmented the endowment of the free school of 
Farington ; and the free schools of Longton and Howick, formerly confined to their own townships, are now, through the same 
means, open to the whole parish. 1769. Charities of Fleetwood and others.—Vhe produce of £198 to be distributed among the 
poor of Penwortham, Middleforth, and Howick, and to bind children of Penwortham apprentices. Laid out in lands, of which the 
annual rent is £18. 1737. Charniey’s Charity.—-20s. a-year to poor housekeepers, £1. 

Farinecron.—1812. Sehool.—Krected by subscription, and containing about 100 boys and girls. Lost Charities.—These are 
two sums of £50 each, mentioned in the Parliamentary Returns of 1786. 

Howick.—1727. School.Founded by Henry Fleetwood, lord of the manor. The property consists of a school-room, shop, 
garden, and four closes, all of which produce in rent £29 : 5s. 

Hurron.—1704. Charities of Fleetwood and others.—Vhe interest of £205 to the poor, of which sum the interest of £40 is 
ordered to be distributed in beef on Christmas eve, £9:15:6. 

Loncron.—1793. School.—The funds of this charity amount to £689 : 19:7 of which £600 is out at 5 per cent interest. The 
schoolmaster instructs about 70 scholars for a salary of £26. 1757. Poor's Land.—This land is called Kill Heys, purchased for 
£100 by the trustees of the poor of Longton. Since 1821 a poorhouse has been erected at an expense of £1000 upon the old 
enclosed land ; and arent is paid by the parish trustees of £10:10s. which they distribute amongst the industrious poor of the 
township on St. Thomas’s Day. 


Howick.—This township is of small extent, 574 acres. The old hall is now merely a farm-house. The 
new hall is a modern brick erection, thongh in the style of the sixteenth century. The basis of this township 
belonged to the abbey of Evesham,’ and it appears from the chartulary of that house, that Sir Albert (Bussel) 
gave the land of Hokewike for twenty-eight shillings to four brethren, named Wlgeate, Swene, Ralph, and 
Liulf, who transferred it to the abbey.’ Randle de Blundeville, earl of Chester, granted to the monks the 
alms of Hoewicce as freely as they had held them in the time of Roger de Poictou, and in the time of the 
earl’s father. Howick, anterior to the reign of Henry IIL, gave name to a family, on whom the Bussels con- 
ferred lands in Longeton in return for their homage and service.” In 16 Edward IT. (1322) Simon Hoghwike 
held in trust for the abbey of Evesham messuages and lands in Hoghwike, Farington, and Penwortham. The 
manor, or part of it, seems to have belonged to the Hesketh family ; for in 15 Henry VIII. (1523) Thomas 
Hesketh held the manor and chantry of Rufford, and the manor of Hoghwike ;° and in 33 Elizabeth (1591) 
John Flettwood, the grantee of the abbey lands in Leyland hundred, held the manor of Hoghwicke.” In 21 
James I. (1623) the manor of Houghwicke was held by Robert Hesketh.’ Howick is now the property of 
various freeholders, the principal owner being Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. 

Hurron.—By an inspeximus of 7 and 8 Richard IT. (1384), reciting various charters made to the abbey 
of St. Mary of Cokersand, it appears that Helias, the son of Roger de Hotun, had at a very distant period 
granted to that house three carucates of land in Hottun, in Leylondeschire, that is, of the whole vill of 
Hotun, without any reservation, as well in services as free men and mativi.” In the Testa de Nevill the 


+ Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. H, 12-13 b. 4 Hurl. MSS. Cod. 2042. fol. 309. 
2 Hart. MSS. Cod. 3763, fol. 87 b. 5 Due. Lane. vol. v. Inquis. n. 16. 8 Jbid. vol. xv. n. 84. 
* Dugdale’s Mon. Angi. i. p. 861, 7 Ibid. vol. xxiv. n. 26. 8 Rot. Chart. 7 et 8 Ric. II. n. 1. 
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abbot is recorded as holding the fourth and the twentieth part of a knight’s fee in Hotton of the earl of 
Lincoln’s fee in Leylandesir’.t The abbey and a great part of its possessions were sold by Henry VIIL. to 
John Ketchyng, esq. Hutton Hall, built in the seventeenth century, was the seat of Lawrence Rawstorne, 
esq., the sole proprietor of the township, prior to the re-erection of Penwortham Hall (now Priory), and is 
now occupied by his son, Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. 

FARINGTON.—It has been mentioned, that by a charter of the re eign of William I. or IL, the vill of Far- 
ington was given by the first baron of Pensvovihars to the abbey of ‘Evesham. In 10 Edward IIL. (1336) 
William de “Farington held one messuage, eight acres of land, and 14s. rent in Farington and Leyland, in 
trust for the abbot and convent of Evesham.” Dorothy Beeconsal, heiress of Sir Henry Farington, conveyed 
the manor to the Huddlestons of Sawston, by whom it was sold, and so passed entirely out of the hands of 
the Faringtons. In the inquisition post mortem, in 33 Elizabeth (1591), John Fleetwood is recorded as 
holding this and several other manors. An Episcopal church, with a parochial district assigned to it, was built 
in 1839, i in the gift of the incumbent of Penwortham. It is at present held by the Rev. H. Power, M.A. 
(1844). About twenty years ago the cotton-manufacture was introduced into the township, causing a 
very large and rapid rise in the population, an entirely new village springing up. Furington Hall, origin- 
ally existing A.D. 1500, but now having no remains of its former importance, except a part of the moat, is 
now the property of Mrs. George Hargreaves of Leyland. There is here a considerable quantity of unreclaimed 
moss-land. 

LONGTON was one of the manors which were granted by Roger de Lacy, on obtaining the barony of 
Penwortham, to Robert, the cousin of Hugo, the last baron of the name of Bussel. Richard Bussel, the 
second baron, had given, in the reign of William Rufus, two bovates of land in Longeton to the abbey of 
Evesham. The convent by a charter without date, granted to Richard, son of Bambel, a part of that 
land which Robert, son of Richard, son of Sibilla de Longton, had granted to the church of Penwortham.’ 
By a similar deed Geoffrey Bussel of Leyland quitclaims to John de Farington, son of William de Mel, the 
homages and services of certain of his free tenants in the town of Longeton, with the reliefs, wardships, and 
other honors belonging to the demesne, viz. the homage and service of Alice, wife of Robert Bussel, and of 
Roger, son of Thomas Bussel, in each case a pair of white gloves.* A translated deed, also without date, 
shone that, “Tho. sonne of Robte Bushell grtes to Henry sonne of George de Longton & his heires one pte 
of his lands i in Longton for his homage & s’uice, and bundaries the same to hold of him & his heirs by fealty 
& j penny yearely Rent att the Feast of the Assumpcion of oure Lady.”’ Robert Bussel also granted to the 
priory of Burscough three acres of land in the field of Turmireacres, in the v/l of Longton, and the field of 
Reskelde in the same vill. Of these donations a charter of confirmation was granted in 17 Edward IL. 
(1323-4). From other deeds of high antiquity, it appears that a family taking their name from Howick 
were ae eae in Longton by gift of the Bussels, particularly Geoffrey and Robert, but, in 46 Edward ITT. 
(1372) Sir William del Tee held a quarter of the manor of Longton and the moiety of Croston and Maudis- 
legh.’ From the Lees it passed to Fleming of Leyland, descended from Fleming, baron of Wath, and in 9 
Henry IV. (1407-8) Sir Thomas Fleminge gave to Henry, “sonne of Ralph de Brethirton & his heires his 
whole lordshipe of Longton with all his rents & services:”* in 6 Edward IV. (1466) Hugh de Bretherton 
“confirmes vnto Witto Fleminge the 4th pte of the manner of Longton to hold of the cheefe Lord, or Lords 
of the Fee, and also releases all his right & title ynto him.” Of this family was Elizabeth, co- heiress of her 
brother John Fleming, who married Thurstan Hall, in the reign of Henry VIII. Ganon Raines speaks of 
Longton as only a “‘factitious manor;” the reputed lords Sir T. G. Fermor-Hesketh, bart., Messrs. Strickland, 
J. R. de Trafford, esq., and William Moss, esq. Longton Hall, built in the seventeenth century, is now a farm- 
house. An Episcopal chapel, a plain brick fabric, was in existence in 1517, and in 1650 was recommended 
to be erected into a separate parish. Having fallen into decay, it was rebuilt in 1770 by a brief, of the date 
of 1767, amounting to £1026. The present incumbent is the Rev. C. J. Astbury, M.A. (1869). There is here 
a Methodist chapel, erected in 1813, and rebuilt in 1833 ; also a Primitive Methodist chapel, built in 1837. 

There are no markets or fairs in this parish, but an annual rural feast is celebrated in Longton at 
Candlemas. There are no mines or quarries in the parish. Remains of the subterranean forest are still visible 
on the coast, trees being frequently taken out of the sands. Farington and Longton mosses, in this parish, 
were formerly connected with the extensive bogs of Leyland and Hoole. Oaks and larches of an extremely 
large size are sometimes found here. Improvements are from time to time making on these wastes, and the 
time is evidently not far distant when the mosses, in the opulent and densely-peopled county of Lancashire, 
will be only matter of historical record. The arable and pasture lands in the parish of Penwortham are 
nearly equal. Wheat is grown more extensively here than in most of the neighbouring parishes. 


1 Fols. 397 and 399. 2 FEscaet. 10 Edw. III. n. 74. 8 Cartular. de Burscough, fol. 56a, In the Duchy Office. 
3 Harl. MSS. Cod. 1242, fol. 310. 4 [bid. fol. 309 b, 7 Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter House. 
5 Kuerden’s MS. Coll. vol. iv. fol. L 4, S Kuerden, ibid. fol. L, 4b, 
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BRINDLE PARISH. 


“URROUNDED by the parent parish of the hundred, except on the north, where it adjoins 
Walton in the parish of Blackburn, Dr. Kuerden conjectured that at the time of the Con- 
quest, and indeed at a much later period, Brindle was a part of the parish of Leyland. At 
S@\ the rating of church property by Pope Nicholas IV., in the year 1291, no parish chureh 
~& existed at Brindle. Between this period and the reign of Henry VIIL, however, this place 
Vib) s ASR Cee had been erected into an independent parish, and in the king’s book of that age the follow- 
ing entry occurs :—‘ Brindle Rectory, £12:8:4,—£1: 4:10.” The parish is two miles and a half in 
length, and a mile and a half in breadth, and contains an area of 3103 statute acres. Though by no means 
destitute of moisture, the only river that approaches its borders is the Lostock, which touches the parish at 
its south-western extremity, or rather serves to receive a nameless brook, whose slender stream passes near 
the village. The early name of Brindle was Burnel, or Burnhul ; in the time of Edward I. it became Burn- 
hulle; in that of Edward II. Burnehill ; and at other times the orthography has been Brinhill, Brandhill, 
and Brandle, whence the transition to Brindle was very easy. It is uncertain whether it is derived from the 
Saxon /rennan, to burn, or from the ancient British bryn, a spring, with the suffix hull or hill. ‘ Most ot 
this manor,” says Dr. Kuerden, “ declineth upon the west ; the eastern part is something hilly, as Duxon hill 
and the Haugh hil, wher there is a good Quarry for Milns and Buildings. It consists for the most part of 
fruitful land and it is beleeued hath many mines of cole and Channel which in some measure appears in the 
surface of some bancs and at the side of Lostoe water.” This place appears to have been granted by the 
superior tenant of the crown, soon after the Conquest, to a family who were designated from their posses- 
sions. “Thomas de Burnul,” says the Yesta de Nevill, “holds three carucates and a half of our lord the 
king in thanage for 35s., and the service of finding one judger and a half. Henry de Eston (Ashton) holds 
one carucate of the same Thomas by ancient feoffment.” “ And Henry, the son of Roger, holds one carucate of 
the said Henry by marriage of old.” “ And Henry de Eston gave to the hospital of Jerusalem twenty acres.” 
“Swane, the son of Lofewine, gave to Gospatric half-a-carucate in Hindele in free marriage, and Roger, the 
son of Gospatric, holds that land of Thomas de Burnul.”! From the same authentic record it appears that 
the superior lord was the baron of Manchester, who, in the division of property which was made between 
him and Roger de Bush, acquired part of the hundred of Leyland ; and that William de Harewett, by Sir 
Robert Gredle, held three carucates of land in Burnul and in Anderton, of the barony of Manchester, and 
performed for it no service.” In 22 Edward I. (1294), Sir Gilbert de Clyfton was summoned on a quo 
warranto respecting the wardship of the manor of Burnhulle, which he then held. The proceedings on the 
part of the crown state that the wardship belongs to the king, because Peter de Burnhulle held the manor ot 
Robert de Grelley by the service of half a knight’s fee, and died in his homage ; that Robert de Grelley 
held it in chief of the king, and died in his homage, leaving his heir a minor. On the other side it was 
denied that Peter de Burnhulle held by military service, since he paid a fee-firm of 15s. in lieu of all service. 
The case was terminated by the death of Sir Gilbert Clayton.” In 15 Edward II. (1321-2), it is stated in 
the Extent of the Barony of Manchester, that the lord of Burnehil was one of those lords who owed suit and 
service to the baronial court, and who were called judges of that court by ancient custom. This is the 
tenure mentioned in the Testa de Nevill respecting Thomas Burnul. The tenants of the manor of Burnehil 
were likewise bound to contribute to the maintenance of the bailiff of the barony and his attendants. 
By the marriage of William Gerard, the son of William Gerard who died at Eton Hall, in 26 Edward 
IIT. (1352), with Joan, the daughter and heiress of Sir Peter de Bryn of Brynhill, the manor of Brindle came 
into his possession, and in 34 Edward III. (1360) he acquired a considerable tract of pasture-land in this 
place from Thomas, the son of William de Worthington. The manor and adyowson of the church were in 
possession of the Gerards of Bryn and Bryndyll in 24 Henry VII. (1509), and also in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when some litigation took place in the chancery court of Lancashire, as appears from two rolls of plead- 
ings preserved in the due thy office.” In 1567, Sir Thomas Gerard, who was created baronet 22d May, 9 
James [., exercised his right of presentation. In 1549, 32 Henry VIL. . Sir Thomas Gerard ¢ gave the advow- 
son of rate church of Brynhull to the use of Margery, the wife of Sir John Port, his father-in-law.’ Sir 
William Cavendish, whose father was one of the commissioners for visiting and taking the surrender of 
religious houses in 1536, is found patron of the living, but the manor did not come into possession of this 


' Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. The only possessions specified in * Placit. de Quo Warr, apud Lane. 20 Edw. I. Rot. 5 MS., 
these passages, however, are in West Derby hundred.—B. H. Placit. in Chapter House, fol. 124. 
4+ Duchy Records, Bag C, No. 17 and 17 B. 
2 Tbid. fol. 403. > Duc. Lane. vol. viii. n 13. Ing. post mort. 32 Hen. VIII. 
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family till the middle of the eighteenth century. Lord George Cavendish, afterwards earl of Burlington, 
by an exchange of possessions, became lord of the manor of Brindle in 1819, and the presentation to the church 
is still in the duke of Devonshire. A court-leet and court-baron are held for the manor annually in May. 

“In the way from Brindle Church to Clayton Green,” says Dr. Kuerden, ‘‘ were the brok cald Rodburn, standeth a fayr stone 
building, the inheritance of Mr. Thomas W amsley.’ > ‘This gentlem: in Was a ee endant from the Walme sleys of Sholgher. ‘* In 
the road from Brindle to Chorle standeth a fayr new built ahonse with al appurtenances, belonging to my lady Slater, called the 
Hall of Deanholme, erected not long since by that worthy knight Sir Henry Slater deceased.’ In the parish register we find 
“* Henry, son of Thomas Slater, esq. ‘of Brindle, was baptized June 9, 1691.” Denham Hall, now a farm- house, is a large stone 
edifice with gables, the property of the earl of Burlington, in consequence of which it is terme .d the manor-house ; but the following 
description shows that hist is a recent title :—‘‘ Over against Swansey House, a little towards the hill, standeth an ancient fi ibric, 
once the manor-house of Brindle, where hath been a chappel belonging to the same, and a little aire it a spring of very clear 
water, rushing straight upward into the midst of a fayr fountain, walled square about in stone and flagged in the bottom, very 
transparent to be seen, and a strong stream issuing out of the same, This fountain is called Saint Ellen’s W ell, to which place the 
vulgar neighbouring people of the Red Letter do much resort with pretended devotion on each year, upon St. Ellin’s de uy, Where and 
Ww hen, out of a foolish ceremony, they offer or throw into the well pins which there bei ‘ing left may be seen a long time atter by any 
visitor of that fountain.” ‘* Brindle hath a parish church in the midst of the lordship, | and adjacent to it a parsonage house, part 
whereof lately re-edifyed witha fayr stone building, erected by the worthy and learned parson, Mr. Henry Pygot, likewise C ‘happel ain 
to the Right Honorable E. of De rby, and is Vicar of Ratchd: ile, a a doubly qualifyed peter both for souls and fishe *s, and a complacent 
associate to the gentry and all learned persons.” 

The parish church, standing on a small elevation, overlooks the village upon the declivity. The edifice 
is small, and dedicated to St. James ; it consists of a tower, nave, and chancel, without any side-aisles. The 
age of the original fabric is supposed to be about 1509. The tower, with its battlements, crocketed pin- 
nacles, and strong buttresses, seems to be part of the first structure. The nave of the old church was 
removed in 1817, and the present building raised on its site, by the parish, at a cost of £1650. The north 
and south sides of the chancel had been rebuilt long before the nave of the old edifice was taken down, and 
they are supported by bulky buttresses. The interior of the church is unusually plain and devoid of orna- 
ment, with the exception of some fragments of painted glass in the window at the south side of the altar, a new 
organ erected in 1866, and a massive chandelier suspended from the ceiling in the centre of the nave. A few 
rude seats of oak are dated 1582 and 1634. The rector’s pew has the initials “ A.C. & 8.C.” carved upon 
it, and the churchwardens’ pew “ W.G.R.C. 1698.” Beneath the eastern gable of the chancel lies a huge 
stone coftin with a cavity for the head, but its history is unknown ; and in the wall just above it is a small 
indentation, resembling the form of a foot, which, according to EGP an was made by the high-heeled shoe 
of a popish disputant, ‘who in the ardour of debate wished, if the doctrine he advanced was not true, his foot 
might sink into the stone, “ upon which the reforming stone instantly softened, and buried the papistical foot,” 
much in the same way, no doubt, as the flag in Smithells Hall received the print of the foot of George Marsh 
the martyr! It is probably only a mark to separate the chancel from the Cavendish chapel, so that the 
parson and the lord of the manor might know their respective abilities as to repairs of the eastern roof and 
gable. The present baptismal font has no particular claim to notice, but the ancient font, in a mutilated 
condition, is still to be seen in the garden of the rectory, and is looked upon as a relic. 


RECTORS OF BRINDLE. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 

W. Rixham | | | 
| Nov. 16, 1567 . William Gerrarde : Sir Thos. Gerrarde . : ‘ Death of Wm. Rixham. | 
dan 25, 1575. John Sherborne. . | William, Bishop of Chester. | 
| Dec. 25, 1594 . James Starkie - . | Wm. Cavendish : , : Death of John Sherborne. 

May 27, 1603 . William Bennet . ae | Do. : : . | Death of James Starkie. 
| Dec. 20, 1630 . William Bispham . | Charles I. & Court of Wards ; Death of last incumbent. 
April 29, 1636. Alexander Clarke : Duke of Devonshire : : Resignation of — 
April 3, 1637. Robert Gald P : Doz : ; . | Death of Alex. Clarke. 
April 20, 1640. Edward Rigby. 34 Do... : : : | Resignation of Robt. Gald. 
LY Thomas Cranage. | | 
1650. William Walker 2 aa Do. | 
EO Philip Bennett. 
ielak Henry Pigott.t 
June 19, 1722 . John Young : ail Dy, ; : Death of Henry Pigott. | 
May 4, 1743 . William Burrow : : Do. E ‘ : Death of John Young. | 
Nov. 10, 1751 . Samuel Pegge® . onl Domes } : . | Cess. of W. Burrow. | 
Oct. 26; liege John Bourne : | IDX : ; ' Cess. of Samuel Pegge. 
Oct: 31, 1770: Peter Walthall. : Dow. é ? A Cess. of Jolin Bourne. 
Sept. 7, 1812 . John Charles Bristed . Dor : : . | Death of Peter WY: althall. | 
April 25, 1822 . Charles Edward Kendall | Do. . ; ‘ F Cess. of J. G: : sristed. 
August 9, 1864. Thomas Lund, B.D. . Dom : : . | Death of C. E. Kendall. 


1 Henry Pigot, B.D., inducted vicar of Rochdale 1662, died is conformable to the present government, and was presented by Wil- 
April 10, 1722, aged 94. He was rector of Brindle seventy-one liam, Earl of Devonshire, patron, as is presumed, and had the assent 
years, and vicar of “Rochdale fifty-nine years and seven months. of above forty of the inhabitants of the said parish. ae: like 

2 This name was omitted in the edition of 1835. Canon Raines, ® Author of Curialia Miscellanea, and one of the antiqua- 
in Notitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. p- 349, quotes the Parliamentary Inqui- rian contributors to the Gentleman's Magazine, under the assumed 
sition of 1650—‘‘ Mr. William Walker is the present incumbent ; he — signature of ** Paul Gemsegge.” 
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The parish registers of Brindle, preserved in the church, commence in the year 1558. Only one page 
is illegible from the year 1558 to 1666. Then a whole leaf is wanting—viz. for 1667. And after 1668, 
for eighteen successive years there are no entries whatever. Also part of 1696, and the whole of the three 
following years are missing ; but from 1700 to 1781 there is no failure. Then appears a gap for four or five 
years, during which time only four entries are made. After that the register is without flaw up to the 
present date (1869). : 

One of the registers contains this entry, “ Be it remembered, that upon the 22d day of September in 
the year above written (1653)—as it was ordered by Act of Parliament—the register was delivered up into 
the hands of one empowered by the Act to keep it, under the title of the Parish Register, by which Act it was 
also enacted, that no marriage should be accounted lawful, after the 29th of September 1653, except such as 
should be made by a justice of the peace.” It is also recorded, that on the 10th of October 1821, 
the tithe-barn, when full of tithe corn and straw, was maliciously destroyed by fire. The parish of Brindle 
contains no Episcopal chapel, and only one small Protestant Dissenting meeting-house ; but there is a large 
and handsome Roman Catholic chapel, near Brindle Lodge, built in the year 1780, with a school attached 
to it. There are in the parish three large stones denominated crosses ; one in the village of Brindle, another 
in Sandy Lane, and a third at Thorp Green, all without heads, but each attracting a certain degree of vene- 
ration from the Catholic part of the inhabitants. The churchyard also contains a cross and dial. 


CHARITIES OF BRINDLE. 
From the Fifteenth Report of the Charity Commissioners. 

Free Grammar School, founded by Peter Burscough of Walton, and kept in a building adjoining the churchyard. Several 
benefactions from 1624 to 1722, noticed on a tablet in the church, amount to £247 : 12:6, subsequently increased to £336 : 8:74. 
Though called a free grammar-school, it seems never to have borne that character. Annual income of schoolmaster, £17 :11: 44. 
Poor Stock, including Blackledge’s Gift for Books.—Several ‘‘ charity moneys,” amounting to £172, increased by accumulation of 
interest to £200 ; the interest of £180 to be distributed among the poor of the parish, and the interest of £20 to be applied to the 
purchase of books for poor children in the parish: £10. Shuttlingfields Estate.—The moiety of the rent of a farm called Shuttling- 
fields, in Walton-le-Dale, now let for £50 yearly, but in consequence of repairs, ete., £12. [This estate has been lately sold with 
consent of the Charity Commissioners, and the money, invested in government securities, produces a fixed annual income of £78. ] 
There is also the sum of £146 : 18s. belonging to this parish, arising from the sale of timber on the estate, and laid out in mortgage 
at 5 per cent interest. 

The only remains of the ancient sports and pastimes of the parish is a wake, held annually in the week after 
Whitsun-week, when the usual rural amusements are enjoyed by the inhabitants. Many of the labouring 
class are employed in handloom-weaving for the Preston and Chorley manufacturers ; there are also a calico 
print-works and chemical works. There is a short imland navigation in the parish by means of the 
Lancaster Canal, and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal skirts its south-eastern side. Brindle Workhouse 
is a large rough-cast edifice, said to have been originally built for a Catholic chapel. In addition to 
the poor of the parish, pauper lunatics were formerly admitted from other parishes, and the idle and 
refractory from distant workhouses were sent for economy and for discipline, the sane and the insane 
being frequently huddled together in one wretched community. It will easily be supposed that, in an 
establishment so constituted, severity would prevail over tenderness ; but the voice of mercy penetrated the 
seclusion, and excited the interference of the magistrates, hence the house was discontinued as a lunatic 
asylum in 1816, and its insane inmates transferred to the county asylum at Lancaster. Brindle Workhouse 
still continued open for the reception of the poor of other parishes, at board-wages, and upwards of 200 
inmates, from other parishes, crowded the densely-peopled rooms along with the native paupers. The act 
of 1826-7, for the government of workhouses, by prohibiting the admission of paupers from townships above 
three miles from the place of settlement, except with permission of the magistrates, reduced the number of 
resident paupers in the poor-house at Brindle to the still amply sufficient number of sixty. In 1834 
there were from fifteen to twenty poor persons living under this roof with a settlement in the parish, the 
remainder being from the privileged townships of Fishwick, Pleasington, Tockholes, Whittle-le-Woods, 
Clayton-le-Woods, Ulnes-Walton, Heapey, Anlezargh, and Adlington. The house is now, however, under the 
management of the Board of Guardians of the Chorley Union, and is well conducted, the number of inmates 
being generally about seventy. Although the face of the country in this parish presents a bleak and dreary 
aspect, from want of plantations, the land is tolerably productive, about one-fifth being arable, the rest 
pasture, garden-ground, and waste. There are two valuable stone-quarries in the parish: one at Duxon 
Hill, producing large millstones, which are frequently exported to Ireland ; and the other in Denham Hill 
where good ashlar is obtained in abundance, and from whence the stone for the re-erection of the parish 
church in 1815-16 was obtained. Encouraged by appearances of coal, which it seems existed in Dr, Kuerden’s 
time, many attempts have been made to find this important mineral substance in Brindle, but hitherto without 
sufficient success to encourage the prosecution of the enterprise. The copious stream mentioned by Dr. 
Kuerden still continues to flow into St. Helen’s Wells. 
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DAS OTST PARISH, 


OZ yA ¥, w2EYLAND Hundred in its great outline is not unfitly represented by the form of a heart ; and 
€. Be 7) the ancient parish of Standish, constituting the bottom of the figure, penetrates deeply into the 

c hundred of West Derby. From north to south Standish measur es eight miles, and from east 
to west six miles and six furlongs, forming an area of 15,377 


77 statute acres. The Douglas, 
ZA er) pouring from the moors of Anlezargh dia Rivington, become: the parish boundary at Heath 
eS sn ERA, Charnock, and, continuing its course first to the ecoutl and then to the west, becomes nayi- 
gable i in the township of Shevington, though the navigation is disused from the superior facilities atfordedby 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, by which the lower part of Standish parish is intersected. The Yarrow, once 
clear and broad, separates Standish on the north from Chorley parish ; and these rivers, with Buckow Brook, 
otherwise Seven Stars Brook, a rivulet which falls into the Douglas about half-a-mile above Standish Paper- 
mills, complete the principal waters of the parish. On this stream extensive reservoirs for the supply of 
Wigan with water have recently been constructed. Standish is bounded on the north by the parish of Chor- 
ley, on the south by the parish of Wigan, on the west by the parish of Eccleston, and on the east by the 
parish of Bolton-le-Moors. The ancient parish of Standish contained ten townships—-STANDISH WITH 
LANGTREE, SHEVINGTON, WORTHINGTON, ADLINGTON, ANDERTON, COPPULL, WELSH WHITTLE, DuxBURY 
CHARNOCK RICHARD, and HEATH CHARNOCK 
The name of Standish has given rise to various vague and unsatisfactory etymological conjectures, 
arising out of the fact that anciently the name was spelt “ Stanedich” and “Tunedish ;” and that in the 
family arms of the Standishes, three plates, anciently called stand-dishes, are represented. The history of 
the parish previously to the Norman Conquest 1s involved in obscurity. According to Mr. Whitaker, the 
historian of Manchester, Standish was one of the twelve considerable towns in the south of Lancashire in 
which the Saxons erected fortified castles, for the residence of their chiefs and the protection of the country. 
Of any castle of Standish there are, however, no remains, though it has been conjectured to have occupied 
Prospect Hill. Other antiquaries carry up the origin of this place to a higher date, maintaining that Standish 
rather than Blackrod was the Roman station of the district. In support of this opinion, the discovery of 
certain Roman remains in successive ages within the limits of the parish is advanced; but it must be 
admitted that the discoveries relied upon are very scanty, with the exception of the casting up, by the 
ploughshare of a husbandman, of a copper Urceolus which contained 200 Roman coins, from fifty different 
dies, and two gold rings of the Equites Aurati, or Roman knights, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The greater portion of this parish, comprising Shevington, Welsh Whittle, Charnock Gogard, Ad- 
lington, and Duxbury, formed part of the possessions of the descendants of Albert Greslet, as he is styled in 
the Domesday Survey, but Standish and Langtree fell to the share of the barons of Penwortham. Richard 
Bussel gave these townships, consisting of two carucates, with his sister in marriage to Richard Spileman, 
and, says the Zesta de Nevill, Thurstan Banastre now holds that land for one soar-hawk.* By a deed 
without date, but probably of the age of King John, Roger de Mareshey sold Fanedisch [Standish], Longeree 
[Langtree], Sevington, Chernoc, Hedchernoc, Dokesbury, and Adelvinton, to Randle de Blundeville, earl of 
Chester,? who in 13 Henry III. (1228-9) had a confirmation of these lands and all possessions between the 
Ribble and Mersey.* In 1173 there was a family called de Standish. When William de Ferrers became 
superior lord, in the reign of Edward II., the principal districts in the parish were held in the following 
manner :—Adam Banastre held Shevington ; Jordan de Standish held Standish ; H. de Langtree, Langtree ; 
Hugh de Adlington and Adam de Duxbery held moieties of Adlington and Duxbury ; Thomas Banastre held 
one-third, and Hugh Gogard two-thirds of Heth Chernoe ; H. de Chernock held one-half of Charnock Richard, 
and H. de Lee the other half. Welsh Whittle was held by a person whose surname is lost.’ The descent of 
these manors will be more advantageously treated in the history of the respective townships to which they 
belong. In 16 Edward I. (1288) appears Jordan de Standish, who held the manor of Standish of the Earl 
Ferrers by homage and the service of 5s. 8d. It is believed that the family receiving its name from that of 
the parish has been settled in this place from the time of the Conquest, or from a very brief period after that 
event. As early as the reign of Richard II. this family distinguished themselves, when Wat Tyler and his 
associate Jack Straw consigning the palace of the duke of Lancaster, in the Savoy, to the flames, John Stan- 
1 Leigh's Natural History of Lancashire and Cheshire, book iii. p. 81. 


2 Folio 403. ‘ Nisum sorum;” a soar- or sore-hawk, a hawk in its first year. See Du Cange ; and also Crabb’s Technological 
Dictionary.—B. H. 3 See vol. i. p. 547, 4 Rot. Claus, 13 Hen, III. m. 2, > See vol. ii. p. 121. 
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dysshe' of Standysshe co-operated with William Walworth, lord mayor of London, in dispersing the traitors 
and suppressing the insurrection ;° and was the first Standish who received the honour of knighthood. 

In the 12th of Richard II. (1888-9) Robert de Standysshe filled the office of high-sheriff of Lancashire, 
and was required to enter into a recognisance in £200 to account to the king and John of Gaunt for his 
execution of his public duty ; and three years afterwards Sir Rafe himself was elevated to the same dignity.* 
Sir Ralph Standish, a descendant of the knight of Smithfield, commanded in the French wars under Henry V., 
and was slain at Gerberoy in 1434. Sir Rowland de Standish, who brought home the relics of St. Laurence, 
James de Standish, and John de Chisnal, fought with Henry V., upon St. Crispin’s day, each with six foot- 
men behind him, and Sir Hugh Standish and John Standish were their comrades in these French wars. Sir 
Alexander Standish was made a banneret for his heroism in the battle of Hutton Field, in Scotland, in 1482. 


Dr. HENRY STANDISH, the learned bishop of St Asaph, who assisted Queen Catherine in her defence against the bill of 
pains and penalties of Henry VIIT., was the second son of Alexander Standish of Standish, according to the Lancashire pedigrees, 
and played an important part in ecclesiastical polity. He was guardian of the Francisean convent in London, and provincial of 
his order. In 1510 we find him at the head of a party inimical to the immunities of the clergy, and pursuing a course which 
stronaly recommended him to the notice of Henry VIII. He took the side contrary to that taken by his own order on their 
exemption from the secular courts, and fought the battle with such determination as to be worthy of attack by Convocation, who 
branded him as the author ‘ periculosissimie seditionis inter clericum et secularem potestatem.” The doctor found the royal and 
popular support hardly sufficient to counterbalance the intense hatred he experienced from the clergy, headed by Wolsey ; and his 
question, ‘* What should I, one poor friar, do against all the bishops and clergy of England ?” clearly marks the position he held 
in matters ecclesiastical. Standish’s orthodoxy in the faith rescued him from his danger. He was a bitter opponent of Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, whom he accused of heresy, and whose corpse, but for an accident, he would have had burnt. He is 
said to have traduced Erasmus at court, to his own advancement, an incident which the caustic pen of the former did not forget 
on the elevation of Standish to the bishopric of St. Asaph, or, asit then was termed, S¢. Asse. Dr. Standish was consecrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, July 11, 1519. In 1524 ‘* the byshoppe of Sent Asse and his compeny did begyne their visitacion” of the great Francis- 
can house at Greenwich ; and in 1526 he was ambassador to Denmark with Sir John Baker. In 1529 he was associated with Fisher 
and Ridley as proxies for Queen Catherine, but she treated him with marked disfavour, he being, though on her side, entirely in 
the king’s interest. A subordinate actor in this business was Cliffe, one of the compilers of the Institution, and subsequently 
rector of Standish. On Archbishop Warham’s death, the bishop of St. Asse was made president of the Convocation which 
produced the Pope’s brief allowing free speech on the king’s marriage to all its members. In March 30, 1533, he was one of three 
bishops who consecrated Cranmer the first metropolitan of the Reformed Church of England ; and on the Ist of June he assisted, 
‘‘revestered in pontificalibus,” at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. He closed his chequered and versatile career at an advanced 
age in August 1535, and was buried in the Grey Friars, now Christ Church, London, where a monument was shortly afterwards 
erected over his remains, which perished in the Great Fire. 

John Standish, Fellow of Whittington College, London, one of the bitterest writers against the Refor- 
mation, to which he had at first inclined, was also born here. He died in 1556, canon of Worcester. In 
1654, in the period of the Commonwealth, Robert Standish was a member of Parliament,’ and Thomas 
Standish, a captain in the Royalist army, was killed in the civil wars of these times, at Manchester. Coming 
nearer to our times, Ralph Standish, esq., formed a matrimonial alliance with Lady Philippa Howard, 
daughter of Henry duke of Norfolk, and had his estates forfeited for participation in the rebellion of 1715. 
He was taken prisoner with James Blundell, churchwarden of Standish, at Presten fight. Blundell was tried 
by a Lancashire jury, and executed in Wigan on February 10, 1716. Ralph Standish was tried in London, 
June 16,1716, and convicted of high treason. The sentence was not carried out, and on the same day of 1717 
he was let out of Newgate, beg, with other Lancashire gentlemen, “ put into messengers’ hands.” His estates 
were, however, afterwards restored. Cecilia, his daughter and heiress, married William Towneley of Towneley, 
esq., by whom were Charles, John, Ralph, Edward, and Cecilia. Charles, the eminent antiquary, devised the 
Standish and Borwick estates to his brother Edward Towneley, who took the additional name of Standish. 
He died 29th March 1807, devising the property alluded to to Thomas Strickland, the son of his sister 
Cecilia by marriage with Charles Strickland of Sizergh, esq. She married, secondly, Gerard Strickland, and 
died in 1814. Thomas Strickland, esq., took the additional name of Standish, and, marrying a daughter of 
Sir Henry Lawson of Brough, bart., left issue Charles Standish of Standish, esq. (high-sheriff of Lancashire 
in 1836), and Thomas Strickland of Borwick and Sizergh, esq., who died 13th September 1835, leaving issue 
Walter and Henry. The present lord and principal proprietor is Charles Henry Lionel Widrington 
Standish, esq. A court-baron was formerly held for Standish and Langtree manor on the 29th of June 
yearly, and by adjournment in September, at the court-room in Standish. The two-and-thirty halls which in 
former times adorned this parish, have, with few exceptions, sunk into a state of neglect and decay. 

STANDISH is a township in conjunction with LANGTREE. Standish Hall is a large brick house, irregular in 
form, to which is attached an ancient Catholic chapel, built soon after the Reformation, and still used. This 
mansion had long been the residence of the Standish family, but in 1825 Charles Standish, esq., the pro- 
prietor, quitted the hall, which is now occupied by Nathaniel Eckersley, esq., J.P., and went to reside abroad. 
The moat encircling the hall was filled up in 1780, and much of the original building itself was then removed. 
lhe “ Lancashire plot” of 1694, which had for its object the dethronement of William III. and the re-estab- 
lishment of the family of the Stuarts and the Romish religion, is supposed to have been concocted in this 

' An ancient picture of this affair is yet preserved. ® Holingshed Chron. p. 204. 
* Holingshed Chron. an. 1381. 4 Ibid. p. 319. 
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house, and a reward was offered by royal proclamation for the apprehension of Mr. Standish, one of the alleged 
conspirators, but without success. LANGTREE, the other part of the township, was the seat of an ancient 
family of the same name,' of whom a few descents only were preserved in the visitation of 1567. In 1589, 
John Langtree, an officer in the county force, femp. Mary, occurs : Richard Langtree was living 1589, and P. 
Langtree about 1600. John, the father of Gilbert, died in 1563, possessed of the reputed manor of Langtree ;° 
and Edward, his grandson, died in 1620 possessed of the paternal estate.“ There are two ancient halls in 
this place, each called Langtree Hall, and both claiming an equal antiquity ; the moats are still visible. The 
Standishes having married into the Langtree family, the estates and the manors probably merged in one. 
Bradley Hall, lately rebuilt, a venerable seat of the Bradleys, afterwards possessed by the Claytons of Adling- 
ton, was sold above fifty years ago to the father of the present owner and occupier, Richard Fisher, esq. In 
the centre of the village of Standish is an ancient relic, consisting of a single cross- shaft springing from a tier 
of steps. Adjoining to the village, in obscure lanes, are several headless crosses, Which long received a degree 
of veneration from the Roman Catholies. 

The church of Standish, dedicated to St. Wilfrid, is a large handsome strueture, in the later Perpen- 
dicular style, consisting of a nave and side aisles, with a chancel, tower, and six bells. The tower, low and 
bulky, terminating in a spire, is embattled, and bears heraldic coats of the Standish family. In December 
1822 the spire was partly blown down by a tremendous storm of wind from the north-west, and in 1824 
the lead covering the roof suffered much injury from a similar cause. The interior is lofty, and has a fine 
earved oak roof, bearing date 1588. At the east end of the south aisle is the chapel and burial-place of the 
Standishes ; the nave is divided from the aisles by five arches on each side. The arch between the nave and 
chancel has a noble span and is finely proportioned. 

The church of Standish existed in 1291, and probably was partly rebuilt about 1510, but by 1544 it 
was reported by the king’s commissioners to be in “ grete ruyne and decaye,” and the earl of Derby ordered 
it to be rebuilt. For some time, however, no steps were taken. The present erection was completed in 
1584, under Richard Moodi, a Franciscan monk, at whose cost the workmen employed upon the building 
were supported. The date is recorded upon a stone in these terms—* Anno Dni 1584 R MODY.” This 
rebuilding was begun in 1582, by a general contribution of the whole parish. Documents still remain giving 
the names and contributions of every householder in the parish ; the accounts as they were passed, with attest- 
ing signatures ; the agreement, with signatures, including that of Henry, fourth earl of Derby. The total 
amount for rebuilding the church, which probably included only the portion of the fabric between the tower 
and the extreme east chancel or Lady Chapel, was £221: 14:2. Large contributions of cartage, stone, ete., 
were made gratuitously. The church was evidently planned with the hope, then common in Lancashire, of 
the restoration of the old form of worship, a hope probably shared by Rector Moodie. During the period of 
this rebuilding the church was again nearly destroyed, it is supposed by fire ; and on the tower, which belongs 
to the building of 1510, are visible the lines of two slanting roofs, previous to the flat lead roof finally put up. 

There are no other remains of the earher church, moles a huge stone coffin with a cayity for the head, 
lying near the tower outside the building, may be so considered. In 1859 the church was restored, the 
galleries taken down, and open seats placed throughout imstead of the old pews, except in the Standish 
chapel, which remains in a dilapidated state ; the sittings (750) are now all free. Before the north-west 
side of the altar, upon a low block of stone painted white with a black border, is a full-length figure of 
Richard Moodi, the rector and rebuilder of the church, in his Franciscan dress, with his arms conjoined 
in prayer, and at his feet a dog couchant, with a mutilated inscription, which states that he died on the Ist 
of November 1586.° In the ninth year of the duchy of Lancaster, that is in 1359, Standish church was 
found to be endowed with the chapel of Anderton, no longer in existence, and with lands there. The 
adyowson and chantry of the church were in the Standish family for several centuries, to whom it is probable 
that they were given by the Ferrers, earls of Derby. The present patron of the living is Robert Lancaster, esq. 

The Rectory 3 is situated about half-a-mile to the east of the church, in close proximity to the Standish 
station of the London and North-Western Railway. In the Rectory-grounds are two large yew-trees, which 
tradition says have stood the blasts of at least 600 winters. A domestic chapel was formerly attached to 
this house, and in the time of rector Leigh it was maintained with considerable display. 


At the time of the Reformation there were three chantries reported by the commissioners as existing in Standish church. 1. 
“The chauntrie at the Alter of Saynt Nicholas, wthin the p’och church of Standyche,” of the ‘‘ ffoundacon of Sir Alexander ffare- 


1 A deed of 50 Edward IIT. (1376), now in possession of the “ Here lies Richard Moodi, who for [38] years was the very vigilant 
Rey. R. H. Whitworth, mentions Hugh de Longtrye, his daughters pastor of Standish church. He, at his own expense, provided food 


Johanna, Duilla, and Elizabeth, and Gilbert Langtree.—B. H. for the surveyors and masons at the building of this temple, which 
2 Due. Lane. vol. xi. Inquis. 6 Eliz. n. 18. twice suffered ruin. He died the Ist day of November 1586.” 
3 Ibid. xxiv. 18 Jac. I., n. 86. Moodie’s will directs the chancel to be finished out of his goods. He 


+ As this inscription will soon be illegible, it may be well to pre- leaves Mr, Alexander Standish his * brewing utensils and things in 
serve it. It runs thus, in a curious mixture of characters :—‘‘ Hie his buttery.” He prays his “ old muster, Mr. Edward Standish” 
jacet Richard Moodi qui anos [38] Pastor erat vigilentissim’ Aiccle (7.e. his patron), to supervise his executors, and directs that, should 
Standish ille ppo siitu geodetas et saxi operatores victu ad Aldificoé any of the legatees quarrel, they were to have nothing !—B. H., 
huj’ Tépli bis ruina ppessi alluit obiit 1° die Nov'’ Aiio Doi 1586.” > Vol. i. p. 112. 
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cloughe,” probably a relative of ffayrclough, the rector of Walton, a foundation existing in 1498. This was in the north-west aisle 
2. “The chauntrie of our Ladye, wthin the sayde p’och churche,” ** of the foundaéon of Cristofer W allez.”” This was in the extreme 
eastern end of the chancel, which is evidently of an earlier date than the rest of the chancel, being narrower, and having the date 
1511 upon it. 3. ‘*The chauntrie at the Roode alter, wthin the p’oche church biforesayde.” This was founded by James Standish, 
about 1483, on the Rood gallery in the chancel-arch. The doorway, now blocked up, originally leading to the Holy Rood, and 
the socket of the old screen, may still be discerned. Canon Raines, whose History of the Lancashire Chantries gives further par- 
ticulars of these foundations, says, ‘The chapel on the south side of the chancel is claimed by the family of Standish, but if 
originally a chantry, it does not appear to have had a legal foundation, as the Commissioners do not recognise It. There were a 
good many chantries in those days whose owners were not anxious to prove a legal foundation for them, and probably the Stan- 
dishes were wise, and continued to keep the endowment in their own hands. The Chantry Commissioners, in 1548, returned Stan- 
dish as containing 1400 ‘‘ houseling people.” 


RECTORS OF STANDISH. 


From the Episcopal Registers and other sources. 


Date of 
Institution. 


Rectors. 


Dec. 25, 1300 


Nov. 27, 1639 


Same date 


William de Waleys 


(Tutor to Prince Henry) 


John Chadwicke 


\(vice-chancellor of Cambridge. )| 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vacancy. 


William de Standish. 


Ralph Standish madea presentation 
of a person whose name is not 
mentioned. 

Robt. Wyimanand Edward Herrys. 


1312 | Henricus de Standish. 

Ricardus, capellanus. 
1327 | Henricus de Walsch. | | 
1358 | Gilbert de Standish Death of Henry de Waleysch. | 
1398 | Alexander de Standish. | 
1522 Richard Standish, LL.D. | | 


July 10, 1544 | John Moodye : Edward, earl of Derby. 

William Cliffe, LL.D. 
Jan. 38, 1558 | Richard Moodie | Edward Standisshe . Death of W. Cliffe, LL.D. 
Noy. 1586 | William Leigh Bishop Chaderton Death of Richard Moodie. 


Dec. 30, 1639 | Samuel Hyndle | The King Death of last incumbent. 
Paul Latham ? 
1662 | Ralph Brideoke ; : : : Lathom ejected Aug. 24, 1662. 
1678 | William Haydocke Edward Standish Death of Ralph Brideoke. 
| Sept. 15, 1680 | William Haydock Charles II. 


May 16, 1713 | 


April 19, 


William Turton 


William Green Orrett 
W. H. Brandreth, M.A. 
(Present incumbent. ) 


Ralph Standisshe, esq. 


turn 
On his own petition . . : 
Dr. Brandreth ; C, Standish, esq., the 
patron, being a Roman Catholic. 


Death of Wm. Haydocke. 


Feb. 4, 1722 | John Johnson | Charles, duke of Somerset, chancel- Death of William Turton. 
lor of Cambridge 
| May 17, 1723 | Thomas Pilgrim Do, Death of John Johnson. 
July 26, 1760 | Edward Smalley Richard Clayton 7 : Death of Thomas Pilgrim. 
May 10, 1779 | Richard Perryn . : Sir Richard Perryn, patron for this Death of Edward Smalley. 


Death of Richard Perryn. 


Death of William Green Orrett. 


| 
| 
| 


This church is rich in monuments of the Chisenhalls, Wrightingtons, Claytons, Standishes, ete. On 
the south side of the altar, within an iron railing, is a tomb with a full-length alabaster figure recumbent 
upon it, in ancient costume, with shoulder-ruffs, a prayer-book in one hand, and a pendent chain in the 
centre, erected to the memory of “Sir Edward Wrightington of Wrightington, knt., one of the council of 
the North, who died 5th October 1658, aged seventy-eight years, six months, and five days.” On a tablet, 
with the Chisnall arms (crest, a griffin arrayed), is a Latin inscription to the memory of Edward Chisnall, 
one of the defenders of Lathom House, and author of “ Catholike History,” who died March 5, 1653, aged 35. 
Beneath, on a slab of slate or discoloured marble, is an inscription in gilt letters, almost illegible, divided into 
two columns, one of which contains a copy of Prince Rupert’s commission, vesting Edward Chisenalle with the 
command of a regiment of foot of eight companies to defend the true Protestant religion and the liberties 
of his king’s subjects, bearing date 3d June, 20th year of Charles I. (1644) ; the other is said to have recorded 
a grant from the king, bearing his seal, also to an Edward Chisenalle, of the colonelship of a regiment of horse 
consisting of six hundred men, to be divided into six equal troops, “ Given at our Camp the 16th of August 
1655, in the 7th year of our Reigne.”* On the north side of the church is the figure of the eagle and child carved 
in stone, indicating probably that the Stanleys were contributory to the rebuilding of this church. Gravestones 
in the chancel, inlaid with brass plates, contain monumental inscriptions to the memory of several of the 


‘ Calamy calls him Paul Lathum, “sometime chaplain to Col. 
Ashton of Middleton.” 

* In the edition of 1835 the date of the colonel’s commission 
was erroneously given as in 1631. The camp whence Charles II. 
dates the commission was at Higher Whitley, near Northwich, 
Cheshire. —H. This correction (by Mr. Harland) does, not clear up 


the matter, however. Who is this second Edward Chisnall? Chis- 
nall, the defender of Lathom, had died in 1653, and his son, who 
was also Edward, was but eight years old in 1655. Besides, Charles 
If. was not in England in 1655. Many commissions were sent 
over to gentlemen in the north and west, but he himself was in 
Holland waiting the issue.—B. H. 
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rectors. The earliest date of the parochial register is 1558 ; and the following mortality returns indicate 
the progress of population for nearly three centuries :— 


1558—1559. 1600—1601. ROU Oils 1831—1832. 
Births : : F 31 28 39 41 71 76 94 89 
Marriages. : . 16 19 25 23 18 18 36 55 
Burials A c 4 42 30 32 34 40 29 2 175 


The tithes of the rectory of Standish are commuted at £1838 a-year, and there are about 290 acres of 
glebe-lands. The Quakers’ meeting-house in the village of Standish, built about the year 1812, since sold 
to the Wesleyans, superseded the more ancient edifice at Langtree, erected in the last century, where the 
Friends have still a burial-ground, though disused. During the present century the population has almost 
doubled. The air here is deemed very salubrious, the village of Standish being considerably elevated, and 
many instances of longevity are recorded in every successive century. 


THE CHARITIES OF STANDISH. 
Abridged from the Charity Commissioners’ XV. Report. 


Partsu.— Free Grammar School.—This institution possesses two endowments ; one for a schoolmaster, of £300 left in 1603, with 
which the trustees in 1625 obtained a yearly rent-charge of £18 out of Troughton Hall estate, in Furness. The schoolmaster has also 


the rents of the school croft, which amount to £20:4:4. The second endowment was made in 1633 for the benefit of an usher, 

and consists of the rents of land in Goosnargh, amounting to £4: 4s. reserved upon leases which were to be improved to £12. 
This being considered inadequate, the interest of £270 left. by Mrs. Mary Smalley was added to it, advancing the salary to £22 
per annum. The total annual income of the school from these sources appears to be £62: 4: 4. There are about forty scholars, 
but not more than two or three are instructed in the classics. [This school was reconstituted, by order of the Court of Chancery, 

in the year 1860, and new trustees appointed, who found the school in a ruinous condition and the masters’ houses and other 
buildings much out of repair. The school is now flourishing. There are 70 boys receiving instruction, of whom about 25 are 
being instructed in classics, mathematics, or French. The income from the Troughton Hall estate is now £78 a- year. The girls 
connected with Mrs. Smalley’s charity are now taught in the Girls’ National School. ] 

1794. Mary Smalley’s School for Girls. —Mrs. Smalley left the residue of her personal estate to be distributed among 
certain charities named in her will. £1000 being part of her personal effects was invested in the 3 per cent consols, to the amount 
of £1666 : 13:4, for founding and maintaining a “free school at Standish for a succession of 20 girls. The work done by the girls, 
producing in one year £10:6:6, is carried to the receipts of the care, The school-mistress receives, besides an allowance of 
coals, per annum : 5 eailish alee 1 

1686. Cooper's Char ily. —The annual profits of £50 distributed among the indigent people of the parish : : 210 0 
STANDISH WitH LANGTREE.—-Charities in money, lands, rent, or rent charges, to be distributed among the poor in 

cloth ; in 1697 Johnson left per annum £70 :9:7; in 1703, Lathom £30 ; in 1728, Bispham, rents of two closes ; 


in 1735, Hatton £6 :14s.; in 1759, Aspinall £8 ; and in 1794, Smalley £1: 10s. : yielding annually , 5 TIN) AB 7 

To be distributed in bread and cloth : in 1711 Birchall left per annum £5; in 1727, Haydock £1; and in 1785, 
Threlfall £8 ; yielding annually ; : : : ; : : : F : gE ON 40 
For clergymen’s widows, in 1727, Haydock, per annum. : d : : : , F PA (0; 

ANDERTON.—Charities in annual rents for the poor generally : in 1627 Shaw left £169: 17s.; and in 1680 Johnson 
£47 : 5s.; yielding annually ; : j ; : : 2 Alyy erp M0) 
Cuarnock Ricwarp.—Several small charities for cloth from 1687 to 1703 é , : : : : ie) ay 3 
Hearn CHarnock.—Charities for cloth left in 1701 by Hollsworth and Haydock, the interest of £30, yielding annually 1 8 6 
Copruti.—The interest of £50 left by Abbot in 1731, for poor housekeepers — . 210 0 

Duxpury.—The interest of £30 left by oe in 1712, and of £20 by Lady Standish in 1780, yielding annually for 
the poor ; F 210 0 
SHEVINGTON.—Holt’s charity for the poor in 1786, the interest of £10; and an annuity ‘of sols yield annually = UO) TOs Xo) 


Weisn Wurtrie.—Heskin’s charity of £20 in 1704 is lost ; Whalley’s charity of £5 in 1758 yields annually 5s. The 
township is entitled to a portion of Lathom’s charity, for which see Croston. 


Making the tour of the parish from Standish, SHEVINGTON comes next under review. This is a con- 
siderable tow nship standing on the declivity of the hill between Standish and Wigan, sloping gradually to the 
north-east bank of the Douglas. Before the general introduction of dates into the conveyances of landed property, 
a family existed denominating Ghemsel ves, from this township, and it appears from the Chartulary of Burs- 
cough Priory, that Richard, the son of Spratlyng of Schevynton, gave to that house a tract of land with 
common pasture in the town of Schevynton; and by another deed, without date, Hugh Fitz Adam de 
Schevyynton grants to the priory all the land which John Fitz John formerly held." The heir of Robert 
Banastre held the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Sewinton, Schernoc, and Walsewythull, in the reign of 
King John or Henry HI.;* and in 23 Edward IIL. (1349) Margaret Banastre held in demesne and service 
to the earl of Lancaster, amongst other property, one carucate of land in Sheuengton.’ In the survey of 
the duchy of Lancaster, taken 25 Edward III. (1351), John Haueryngton and his parcenars, tenants of the 
duke, are found to hold the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Sheuyngton, Chernock, and Walse Withall, which 
Robert Banastre formerly held ;* and it is not unlikely that it passed into the Harrington family by marriage. 
In 15 Henry VI. (1436-7), Sir Henry Stanley, knight, Lord Monteagle, held the manors and lands of James 
Harryngton, who was convicted and attainted of hig h treason. Among these are Schevington and Hethcher- 
nok ; and in the inquisition on the death of “Thomas Stanley, Lord Mountegle,” in 3 Elizabeth, it appears 
that ‘it was the “manor” of Shevyngton which had been granted to his predecessor.® The family of Hesketh 
have also possessed property in this township for some ages, as appears by inquisitions taken in the reigns 


1 Cartular. de Burscough, MS. fol. 56 a. In the Duchy Office. = Gude tol. oll, 
° Folio 397. 5 Duc. Lanc. vol. v. Inquisitiones, n. 64. 
° Lansdowne MSS, Cod. 559, fol. 24. 8 Tbid. vol, xi. Inquis. n, 1. 
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of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and they have been considered as lords of the manor, though they do not 
act in that capacity. The Old Hall, or manor-house, their property, is of the date of 1653. In the Lanea- 
shire pedigrees it is said that Edward Chisnall of Chisnall, who married Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Nicholas Worthington of Sherrington, in 14 Elizabeth, “ by his wife gat the manor of Sherrington.” There 
is in this township a considerable number of ancient mansions. Holt Farm was formerly ie residence of 
Captain Holt of Chester, who was twice incarcerated in the Bastile. James Holt, gent., resided here in 
1677. Alexander Holt, goldsmith of London, and owner of Grizzlehurst, and much of Spotland in the parish 
of Rochdale, who gave a flagon of silver gilt, with a cup and paten, to Standish church in 1657, was of 
this family, as were also James and Edward Holt, who a few years later also further enriched the communion 
plate of the church. Crook Hall or House was formerly the residence of the Pearsons, who were likewise of 
Coppull. Shevington Hall two centuries ago was inhabited by the Woodwards, who were seated here as late 
as the year 1701. The New Hall, so called, is merely a farm-house. /Vhite Hall bears the date of 1653, and 
the arms of the Baldwins, its ancient owners. Sir Richard Clayton, nephew of the late Richard Clayton of 
Adlington, esq., married Miss Baldwin,  Ovdlet or Hullet House is merely noted for its rude antiquity, being 
built of timber and clay. Finch Mill was the retired retreat of Edward Dicconson, esq., Catholic bishop of 
Mallensis, in the last century, and since his death it has fallen into decay. Upon Shevington Moor is a 
causeway called Cripplegate, said to have derived its name from two maiden ladies, to whose house it led, 
having given alms to every crippled applicant. At Crooke, a hamlet in the township, is a free school, and 
at Broad-o’-th’-lane a national school, both licensed for divine service under the rector of Standish. Extensive 
coal-mines are worked in this township. 

WoRrTHINGTON.—This township was allotted to Albert Greslet soon after the Domesday Survey, in the 
division which was made between him and Roger Bush, and was consequently a member of the barony of 
Manchester. In the time of Thomas Gretley, Robert Lathum held three parts of a knight’s fee in 
Wrothinton ; and William de Worthinton held half a knight’s fee in Rumheworth.’ Towards the end of 
Edward I.’s reign, Ricardus de Linaker gave his lands “in villa de Worthington et in territorio de Blanescho” 
to Henry Nightegale, to hold on service of a barbed arrow, “ libere, quieto, integre, bene et in pace.” William 
de Standisch, Hugo de Standisch, Willmus de Standisch, were all witnesses to a deed relative to the same 
property in 1311. At this period we read “ de boscis de Worthington or Worneton.” In the Extent of the 
barony of Manchester in 1322, it is said that the lord of Worthington was one of the judges of the court of 
Manchester. It does not appear to have been regarded as a manor for many centuries past. A family of 
this name was resident at the Hall in 1588,° from whom proceeded the Worthingtons of Blainscough, of 
Crawshaw, and of Shevington. The Hall is of wood and plaster, and was built in 1577. Of one of these 
houses was Dr. Thomas Worthington, who was educated in the English college at Douay, and was author of 
Comments upon the English Testament, printed at Rheims. Previous to the Spanish invasion, in 1588, he was 
sent to England to prepare his party for that enterprise, but was detected, and sent to the Tower. He 
had, however, sufficient interest to procure his liberation on condition of banishment, and was living in 
1611. The Claytons of Adlington are now possessed of this district. North Hall, in this township, built by 
Lord Chief-Justice ( ‘layton, of ‘Adlington Hall, as a seat for his brother, about the middle of the last century, 
is now the seat of Edward E. Silvester ,esq., J.P. Blacklawyers, now a farm-house, is of the date of 1619. 

ADLINGTOD he deed of sale from Roger de Maresheya to Randle de Blnndeville, Adlington is 
called Adelvinton.© In 16 Edward I. (1288) Hugh de Adlington and Adam de Duxbury held moieties of 
this manor. In 1 Edward II. (1307-8) John Adlington, the son of Hugh, gave to Sir Gilbert Standish 
the rents of his manor of Adlington, together with lands in Duxbury and Chorley. In 19 Edward IL. 
(1325-6) Richard Hogeson, W. le Scaitcliffe, and Matilda his wife, released to Thomas de Adlington their 
right im the common pasture of Adlington. In 9 Edward IV. (1469) Hugh de Adlington the nes gave the 
manor of Adlington, with its appurtenances and Jands in Duxbury, Copul, Worthington, and Chorley, 
to his son Robert, “on the morrow of the apostles Peter and Paul” (June 30), and two days afterwards 
Robert conveyed the estates to John Tarleton and Hugh Culcheth, chaplains, by a deed dated July 2, 
9 Edward IV. (1 469). Sir John Adlyngton, a strenuous adherent of Richard IIL, was one of those 
gentlemen who, previous to the battle of Bosworth, “sware Kynge Richard shuld were y° crowne.” In 
11 Henry VII. (1495-6) Robert Adlington demteed the manor to his son Hugh, who held it in 
17 Henry VIII. (1525) of Thomas, Lord “Monteagle, by fealty and rent of 6s. 9d.4 “Hugh Adlington, his 
son, died in 3 and 4 Philip and Mary (1556- 7),° leaving by his wife, Margaret, daughter of Richard “Ashawe, 
of the Hall on the Hill, a son, John, living in 1567, ie married Margaret, dmighter of Hugh Dicconden 
of Kecleston, by whom he had Hugh, Robert, and Thomas. Hugh Adlington died in 17 ie Bs I. (1641), 
possessed of the manor of Adlington, with its messuages, mills, lands, end rents.” Peter Adlington was 


Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 4 Dr. Kuerden’s Transcripts of the Deeds in vol. iv. of his 
~ Hugh, Peter, William, and Christopher Worthington, are Manuscript Collections in the Heralds’ College, 

witnesses in deeds relating to digs mé ae of Adlington in 9 Edward 5 ¢ - : 9 

EY, -Ruaidents JGR: velcnt eae Due, Lane, vol. x. n. 34. 
3 See vol. i. p. 547. 8 Tbid. vol. xxix. n. 2. 
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living in 1664, and John Adlington in 1686.1. The Aughtons of Adlington, descended from a second son 
of Aughton of Meols, resided here for several centuries. Thomas, the grandson of William, married 
daughter and co-heiress of Charnotte [Charnock ?] of Adlington, and the fourth in lineal descent from him, 
living in 1567, was John Aughton of Adlington, esq., who married Ellen, one of the daughters of Peter 
Anderton of Anderton. Another family of great antiquity is that of Allanson, of whom Reginald Allanson 
held estates in Adlington, Heath Charnock, Gogard, and Chorley, in 41 Elizabeth (1 599)? Allison Hall, 
their ancient residence, is now a farm-house. Last, but not least distinguished, are the knightly family of 
Clayton, recently lords of the manor of Adlington, who branched from Cl: iyton-le-Woods, in Leyland parish, 
a family that came over with the Conqueror, vichard Clayton, esq., Lord Chief- Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, was uncle of the late Sir Richard Clayton, bart., to whom, by will dated 16th March 1770, 
he left his manors of Adlington and Worthington. The latter became a magistrate in 1772, and was 
created a baronet May 3, 1774, with remainder to the heirs-male of his fen: He married Anne, the 
daughter of Charles White, esq., an eminent surgeon, and founder of an anatomical museum at Manchester. 
Sir Richard was recorder of Wigan and constable of Lancaster Castle, and died consul at Nantes, April 29 
1828, leaving an only daughter and heiress, Henrietta, who married General Robert Browne ; and to their 
son, Richard Clayton Browne Clayton, esq., present lord of the manor, the estate afterwards passed. Sir 
Richard Clayton formerly held a manorial court for Adlington. Adlington is now a separate ecclesiastical 
parish ; Christ Church, in this township, in the gift of the rector of Standish, having been consecrated in 
1839, and made a vicarage in 1868. The present vicar is the Rev. T. Carpenter. There is a Wesleyan 
chapel in the township, also a Roman Catholic chapel built in 1864, and an imdependent chapel in 1865. 
Adlington Hall is now occupied by J. 8. T. Greene, esq., J.P. 

ANDERTON, an agricultural township, in which the Liverpool Waterworks are partly situated, gave name 
to a family which branched into Clayton, Euxton, Lostock, and Birchley. Oliver Anderton of Anderton 
was the father of Peter Anderton, who was found, in 2 Elizabeth (1560) lord of the manor of Anderton, 
with possessions in Heley.* By his first wife, a daughter of Greenhalgh of Brandlesome, he had six 
daughters, and by his second, a daughter of Becconsall of Becconsall, he had William, who died without 
issue 11 Charles IL. (1635),* and Peter succeeded to the estates, and left, in 1640, by his wife Grace, the 
daughter of Wiliam Rushton of Pontalgh, esq., Frances, who died unmarried, and Margaret, married to 
Roger Crooke of Leyland, esq. William Anderton, his son and successor, married Margaret, the daughter 
of William Linley, esq., and left William, his successor, Peter, Joseph, and Roger, besides two daughters, 
Mary and Grace. Anderton Hall, existing in the fourteenth century, was formerly the property of the Hor- 
rocks family, but is now a farm-house. C. J. Stonor, esq., 18 lord of the manor. 

CopruLL.—This township is situated on an eminence, and was originally skirted by a copse, from 
which cireumstances the name is possibly derived. Richard Fitz Thomas, lord of Coppull, before the 
general use of dates in charters, gave to the priory of Burscough a part of his land, and all his share of the 
water of Perburn belonging to four bovates of land, and pannage in the woods of Coppull for all the swine of 
St. Nicholas, with common of pasture, and all the easements and liberties appertaiming to the vi// of 
Coppull.2 In 5 Charles I (1629) Edward Rigbye held the manor of Coppull,° which was subsequently 
purchased by the late John Hodgson, esq., M.P. for Wigan, of Ellerbeck Hall, in the township of Duxbury, 
from whom it has descended to his representative, the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, esq., M.P., of 
Nightingale House, Heath Charnock. Chisnall Hall, in Coppull, now a farm-house, was held in 11 Charles I. 
(1635) by Edward Chisnall, esq.7 This was the mansion of the Chisnalls, the representative of which family, 
Colonel Edward Chisnall, was one of the gallant defenders of Lathom House. On the Chisnalls bemg 
extinct in the male line, the estate passed by marriage to the Hamertons, of Hillifield Peel, Yorkshire 
The township or hamlet of Coppull appears in the survey of the forfeited estates of William Dicconson, of 
whom mention has been made in another township.  Blainscough Hall gave name and residence to an ancient 
family, which terminated in Adam Blainsco of Blainsco, gent., whose daughter and sole heiress was married 
to the ancestor of Henry Worthington, esq., a younger brother of Worthington of Worthington, and 
grandfather of Richard Worthington, who died 20 Henry VIII. (1528), and whose son Richard martied 
Dorothy, daughter of Robert Charnock of Charnock, esq. Thomas, their son, married Mary, daughter and 
heiress of John Allen of Rosshall, esq., and died in 1619. His descendant William was living, an infant, 
in 1664, and then had six sisters. The hall afterwards became the property of the Holts of Shevington, 
whose heiress conveyed it in marriage to George Case, esq., alderman of Liverpool. It is now a farm-house. 
A court-leet is held for the manor of Coppull. Alexander, the son of William Prescott of Coppull, gold- 
smith of London in 1608, gave a silver cup and cover to Standish church. Mr. William Prescott died in 
1605 ; his descendant, Sir George Beeston Prescott of Theobald’s Park, Hertfordshire, was created a baronet 
in 1794. At the time of the Norman Conquest a church existed in Coppull, which was given by Roger de 


1 Standish Parish Register. ° Cartular. de Bur scough, MS. fol. 56 a, In the Duchy Office. 
2 Duc. Lane. vol. xvii. n. 10. : Due. Lane. vol. XXxvi. The. 
3 Dbid. vol. xi. n. 67. 4 Tbid. vol. xxvii. n. 16. 7 Ibid. vol. xxviii, n. 8. 
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Poictou to the abbey of Sees, in Normandy, with the priory of St. Mary of Lancaster." The Episcopal 
chapel of Coppull stands probably upon the site of this ancient edifice, and was built before 1657, and 
restored in 1861. Erected in Puritan times, there was no dedication to a patron saint. For the same reason 
there was no consecration; but after the Restoration the rector of Standish allowed his curate, Rev. Mr. 
Ingham, to hold service there once a-amonth. Mr. Ingham, however (see Notitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. pp. 395-6), 
giving offence by irregular living, and using the chapel for clandestine marriages, the Bishop of Chester 
attempted to remove him. Some of the neighbouring gentry, siding with Ingham, defied the bishop to 
interfere, as the place was unconsecrated, whereupon creat agitation and squabbling followed. If the bishop 
could not interfere with the building, however, he could with the clergyman ; and eventually Bishop Gastrell 
composed these miserable feuds, and the chapel was secured to the Establishment. The living, previously a 
perpetual curacy, with independent parish, in the gift of the rector of Standish, was constituted a vicarage 
in 1868, and the Rey. J. G. Hollingworth (1855) is incumbent. There is a small Wesleyan chapel in Coppull. 

Duxpury.—This township, at the northern extremity of the parish, is divided from Chorley by the 
Yarrow. Duxbury gave name at an early period to a family, of whom Adam, in 16 Edward I. (1288), held 
a moiety of the vill : ; and in 32 Edward III. (1358) } Nicholas de Norreys levied a fine upon Henry, the son of 
Adam de Dokesbury, for messuages and lands there ;~ but the younger branch of the family of Standish, 
seated in this parish soon after the Conquest, has held the manor from time immemorial. The first English 
settler who died on American shores was a Standish—Rose, the daughter of Standish of Duxbury ; and Miles 
Standish, the Puritan Captain immortalised by Longfellow, was of this family :— 

‘“ He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish, of Duxbury Hall in Lancashire, England, 
Who was the son of R alph, and gr andson of Thurstan, de Standish, 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was hasely defrauded ; 
Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock, argent— 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon.” 

The present owner and lord is William Standish Carr Standish of Duxbury Park, esq. Mr. Vincent, the 
herald, has written notes which trace the family pedigree to a higher period than any of the other pedigrees, 
and brought it down to the time of Sir Rowland Standish, who died 1435, whose name is rendered famous by 
the relies of St. Laurence deposited in the church of Chorley. On the death of the late Sir F. Standish, in 
May 1812, one Thomas Standish of Blackrod, assuming himself to be the heir, assembled a number of followers, 
and took possession of Duxbury Hall by turning out the servants of Frank Hall Standish, esq., the real heir, 
in defiance of the peace-officers. After several days’ possession, the intruders were forcibly ejected by the 
magistracy of the district, and committed to Lancaster Castle. At the summer assizes following, Thomas 
Standish, the pretender, Thomas Prescott, William Gadman, John Dyke, Thomas Aspinall, and James Smith, 
were brought to trial for this offence, charged with stealing wine, spirits, and other articles, the property of 
Frank Hall Standish, esq., to which charge they all pleaded guilty, and were severally sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Burgh Hall in Duxbury, was once the residence of the Standishes, and afterwards 
of the Rigbys, of which family was Alexander Rigby, esq. of Burgh and Layton, high-sheriff of the county of 
Lancaster in 1677-8, who paid £381: 5:4 to compound for his estate with the parliamentary authority in 
1646. This property subsequently came into the possession of the Chadwicks, and in 1824 was sold to 
James Anderton, esq., by whom it is now occupied. Lilerbeck Hall is oceupied by R. Smethurst, esq. 

CHARNOCK RICHARD is separated from Heath Charnock by the intervention of the township of Duxbury. 
Charnock Richard was held in moieties by the Charnocks and Banastres. In 1189, Richard, son of Adam 
de Chernoe, gave lands in Chernoe to the Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem, probably as a release from 
personal service. In 1324, Adam de Chernoe was summoned by proclamation to attend the great council at 
Westminster. In 16 Edward I. (1288) H. Chernoc held half of the manor by homage and service of two 
shillings ; and in 15 Elizabeth (1573) Thomas Charnocke held the manor of Hindley, and the half of the 
manor of Charnocke Richard,t and his son, Richard Charnocke, held the manor of Heath Charnocke, 
Hindley, and Charnoc Richard, in 14 James I.° (1616). 

In 12 Edward I. (1284) the king granted to Sir Henry de Lee a charter, dated September 15, by 
which he granted to him and his heirs for ever a weekly market every Friday at his manor of Chernok, and 
one fair there every year on the eve, day, and morrow of St. Botulph the abbott (June 16, 17, and 18), and 
free warren in all his demesnes; which were confirmed by a legal decision to his son and heir, William 
de Lee.” In 16 Edward TI. (1288) Sir Henry de Lee held of earl Ferrers the other moiety of Charnock 
Richard by homage and service of five shillings; and it appears by a deed of 26 Edward I. (1298) that 
William Banastre quitclaimed to H. de Lee, son of John de Lee, all his right in Charnoe in demesnes, 
homages, rents, services, mills, fisheries, and all other things, to render to the chief lord five shillings at 
Martinmas, and to perform the service due to the court of Penwortham, for which donation Sir Henry de 

1 Registrum 8. Maria de Lanc. MS. + Due. Lane. vol. xiii. n. 35. 
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Lee gave him 44 marks. By another deed he quitclaims to Robert de Ferrers the demesnes, homages, 
services, and other appurtenances before named, which Henry de Lee held of his gift in Charnock.’ By the 
marriage of Sir Richard de Hoghton, who was knighted in 10 Edward IIT. (1336), with Sibilla, the daughter 
of William and heiress of Sir Henry de Lee, this moiety came into the family of its present possessors, the 
Hoghtons. William Charnocke, who died in 4 Charles I. (1628), seems to have had no connection with 
Charnock Richard, his principal property lying in Fulwood.* Christ Church, to which this and Welsh Whittle 
townships are assigned as a new parish, was built in 1860 by subscription, It is in the gift of James Darling- 
ton, esq., the principal subscriber ; present vicar, Rey. J. Webster (1860). Park Hall in this township, an 
old mansion modernised, is supposed to be the Park Hall which was occupied by a branch of the Hoghtons, 
of Hoghton Tower; but Mrs. Alison, owner of the other moiety of the lordship, is the present owner and 
resident. In the rear of Charnock Hall, near the Yarrow, is a building of some historical renown, designated 
Commissaris, which name it derives from having been used by government, in the rebellion of 1715, to supply 
the king’s troops with provisions on their march to Preston. The Farm is occupied by T. Townley Parker, 
esq. J.P. 

WELSH WHITTLE, under the name of Walsewythull, was held with Sewinton (Shevington) and Schernoe 
(Charnock) of the earls of Lincoln, by the heirs of Robert Banastre, in the reign of Henry II.” In 25 
Edward IIL. (1351) John Haueryngton and his parcenars, tenants of the duchy, held one knight’s fee in 
Sheuyngton, Chernok, and Walshewithull, which Robert Banastre formerly held.* This did not comprise the 
whole township, for in 18 Edward IL. (1324-5) Elena de Torbek held lands in Walsquithull and Penwortham.’ 
In 28-9 Edward IIL. (1355) Sir William Careles held the manor so called of Walshwittell, with those of 
Torbok and Dalton, which he, and Emma his wife, conveyed to Hugh Careles in 29-30 Bdard IIT. (1356) 
4 an. Ducattis.” In 1707 it was forfeited by the treason of William Dicconson, whose ancestor had ao 
the heiress of Wrightington, but, owing to legal technicality, the manor was not seized by the crown ;* it 
still remains in the family. Welsh Whittle is now joined to the new parish of Charnock Richard. 

HEATH CHARNOCK.—This township is an extensive but not populous division of the parish of Standish, 
on the borders of the Rivington hills. Heath Charnock was held by the Banastre family as early as the reign 
of King John. In 16 Edward I. (1288) Thomas Banastre held one-third of Heath Charnock by homage and 
service, and in 23 Edward IIL. (1349) the property of Margaret Banastre in this township was stated at six 
bovates of land. Two-thirds of Heath Charnock belonged to Hugh Gogard, We sometimes find the town- 
ship itself called Charnock Gogard.” Subsequently the principal proprietors were a family denominated, from 
the situation of their mansion, the Asshawes of the Hall-o’-th’-Hill, and the Hill itself was termed a manor, 
though it does not appear that Heath Charnock ever possessed manorial rights. Roger, the son of Laurence 
Asshawe of Heath Charnock, married Jane, daughter and co-heir of Sir James Harrington of Westby,’ and in 
this manner probably acquired the Hall on the Hill and its estates, the Harringtons having as early as 25 
Edward IIL. (1351) held in Shevington, Charnock, and Welsh Whittle, the land which had belonged to Robert 
Banastre."” By the forfeiture of the Harringtons, the manor of Heath Charnock came to the crown, and was 
granted to the Stanleys.” Roger Asshawe, however, died in 33 Henry VIII. (1541) in possession of the 
manor of the Hill, and lands in Heath Charnock, Anlesarghe, Adlington, Duxbury, Chorley, and Coppull.”* 
He was succeeded by his son Leonard, who died in 37 Elizabeth (1595) lord of the manor of Shagh, leaving 
a son Leonard, who died 9 Charles I. (1633) the last of his name. At his death he held the manors of 
Shaghe and Pitzer. One of his daughters was married to Peter Egerton, esq.” Jane, another daughter, 
was probably one of the two maiden ladies to whom tradition has ascribed too high an antiquity in making 
them contemporary with the re-erection of Standish church in 1584, when they supplied the wood-work, and 
obtained an exemption from tithe for the hall. In 1679 Stephen Radley, esq., was proprietor of the Hall-o’- 
th’-Hill, which afterwards passed into the hands of Richard Willis, of Halsnead, esq. Shaw Place, the 
residence of Lord Willoughby de Parham, a great supporter of the Presbyterians, in 1765, an old plain mansion, 
now a farm-house, was mentioned (vol. i. p. 580) under Bolton. Nightingale House, the patrimony of the 
Nightingales, having been re-edified, and occupied in succession by three brothers of the name of Rollison, 
was for a time called Rollison House, but now holds its ancient name as the seat of the Right Hon. Edward 

Cardwell, M.P. William Standish Carr Standish, esq. of Duxbury Park, has considerable possessions in 
Heath Charnock, as also has Peter Martin, esq. 


There are two fairs held in Standish yearly, on the 29th of June and 25th of November. Cicely, the 


1 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iii. fol. GC 4. In the Heralds’ College. n. 1); but “ Heathe Charnocke, alias Charnocke Gogard,” occurs 
2 Duc. Lanc. vol. xxvi. n. 1. 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. in 41 Elizabeth (1599) (Zbid. vol. xvii. n. 10); and “ Heathcher- 
+ Lansdowne AZSS. 559, fol. 31. noke, alias Chernoke Goggard,” in 20 Jac. I. (1622) (bid. vol. xxiii. 
> Inquis. ad Quod Damn, 18 Edw. III. n. 51. n. 56). ' ® Lancashire Visitation, 1567. 

§ Bag of Fines in the Chapter-House. 10 Lansdowne JZS. 55,89, fol. 31. 

7 Duchy Records, Bundle H, n. 10. WM Duc. Lane. vol. xi. Inquis. 3 Eliz. n. 1. 

8 In the inquisition of William Launcelyn in 5 Edward VI. he is 12 Tbid. vol. viii. n. 11. 


= 


bound to have lands in “ Charnaghe Gongar” (Due. Lane. vol. ix. 3 See Flixton Parish, vol. i. p. 607. 
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sister of Edward Townley Standish, esq., established the November fair on St. Cecilia’s Day ; the June fair is 
of an earlier date. Fustian, muslin, and silk hand-weaving, which once employed a number of the inhabitants 
in this parish, have mostly passed away. There are large works for paper-making at Standish, and there 
are fire-brick works in Heath Charnock. Coal and cannel mining employs a great number of hands, and 
there are calico-printing and bleaching works in Adlington. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes along 
the east and the south sides of this parish, and the London and North-Western Railway, passing through it, 
has greatly added to its trading facilities. Stone, sand, and marl, are got here, as well as coal ; and between 
Adlington and Arley Hall there was formerly a well from which an inflammable vapour issued, that took 
fire on the application of a lighted candle. There is in this parish a great deal of good pasturage for cattle, 
and a considerable portion of the land is in arable cultivation.’ 


1 By the kindness of Rev. R. H. Whitworth, I am able to subjoin a transcript of the agreement mentioned in p. 161 for the rebuild- 
ing of Standish church :— 

“ xxij° die Octobris, anno Regine nostre Elizabeth xxiiij®. Tt is agreed as is further expressed and declared by all such persons 
whose names are hereunto subscribed for and in behalf of themselves and their tenants and others the inhabitants dwelling, and others 
havynge any lande or tenements within the parysh of Standyshe to and with Robert Charnock of Astley in the comitie of Lancaster Esquire. 

« Fprimts that whereas the said Robert Charnock is contented to take upon hymselfe the charge and oversight of the buildinge and 
settynge upp of the church of Standysh for and in the behalf of the holle paryshe accordinge to such proportion and tyme for the mason 
work as is agreed uppon and set doune in a power of Indenture bearinge date with these presents made between the said Robert Char- 
nocke on the one partie and Laurence Jollie freemason uppon the other partie wherein the said Robert for and in the behalf of the said 
parishioners doth not only enter into divers dangerous covenents as well for the payment of such somes of money as also for the provyd- 
inge of all such things necessary for the buildinge thereof as in the said Indentures is more at large expressed but also doth enter into 
more dangerous bond for the performance of y’ said covenant if y’ said parishioners should not be willinge to doe their duties therein in 
such orderly and seemly manner as they have professed. 

“Fry constderation whereof the said parties whose names are subscribed doe promise and agree as well for themselves as in the name 

and for the holle parishioners aforesaid that they shall from time to time duringe the buildinge of the churche aforesaid themselves pay such 
somes of money as is already assessed as also by them agreed and endeavour procure their tenants and such as dwell within the said 
parishe to do the same at such convenient tymes as is already agreed uppon that is to say that every person named within these 
Rentallies hereunto annexed shall pay their houle rent therein conteyned within the terme of three years at every quarter of a year a 
twelfth part of y’ said rent until the holle be discharged beginning at the feast of St. John the Baptist last past as also be ready with 
their cartage and draughte for the leadinge of the stone lyme and all other things necessary for the same uppon reasonable warninge to be 
given unto them or the suryeyors of the Tounship wher they doe dwell. 
“Any further they doe promise that if any of their tenants neighbors or friends within the said parishe shall either not pay their 
duties imposed on them or not lead or carry stone lime or other necessaries at such tymes as shal be likwyse reasonable demanded of 
thein by the said Robert Charnock or by any other by his appointment that then the said Robert Charnock shall by deue & ordynary 
meanes call them before the right honorable the Earle of Darbye before my Lord Byshopp of Chester or his Chauncellour there to answer 
their contemptuous dealing then they shall not be offended therewith but fullie doe give their consent that they who shall refuse to do 
their duties or shall do as is aforesaid shall answer their misdemeanours either before the right honorable the Earl of Darbye or Lord 
Byshopp of Chester or his Chauncellor. 

“And if so happen that any person so called before the said Earl of Darby or the Bishop or the Chauncellor by order of law and 
judgement do discharge themselves of paying or leadinge as is aforesaid that then as well the said Robert Charnock shall be allowed 
uppon his accompte so much as their payments shall amount unto whereof they shall be discharged and also that such leading and other 
worke as they shall likewise be so discharged of as aforesaid their payments shall be discharged of as aforesaid and shall be rated 
and taxed uppon the rest of the parishioners and all the charge and expense layed down by the said Robert Charnock about the same 
shall be allowed unto him uppon his aceompt which the said Robert Charnock is agreed by these presents to make at any tyme when 
he shall be called uppon by them whose names are hereunto subseribed or by any three of them at the least to be assembled at the 
church of Standysh aforesaid giving to the said Robert Charnock one moneths warning when the said Robert Charnock his executors and 
assigns by sufficient warrant from him the said Robert Charnock shall be ready to finish and discharge the same. 

“HH. DERBY. ALEXANDER RIGBYE.” 


[Here follow the different Rentalies in order. ] 
ACQUITTANCE OF ROBERT CHARNOCK, Esq. 


“The seven payments cessed within the paryshe of Standyshe for buylding of the Church there come to the Some of Two Hundred and 


ffourty foure pounds Eightene shillings nyne pens cexliiij xviij ix" : é : 0 : 5 £244 18 9 
Whereof Mr. Robt. Charnock hath recyved eexxiij" ys ij4 ; F : , : ; ; : 2238 56 2 
And soe remayneth unpaide on the said parishe xxj" xiij§ vij : : : : 2 : 2 2113 7 


Payments made by the said Mr. Robert Charnock to the masons and otherwise for necessaryes towarde Buyldinge of 
the sayd Churche as foloythe 


Imprimis to the masons by three sevrall billes exx! , : : : : : ; ; 120 0 0 
Item paid by the saide Robt. Charnocke to workemen & for necessaryes tuchinge the said rebuylding as apereth by seven 
severall billes subscribed by Edward Standysh and Thomas Standyshe Esquires xxv! ijs y@ , ; : 25 2 5 
Item paide by the said Rbt Charnocke for dyvers things touching the said Buyldinge as Apereth by Syxe other Billes whereof 
every one is subscribed by the said Edward & Thomas or by the one of them xxxj! xiiij® x? : ; : 31 14 10 
Item paid by hym to m* doct? lawyher* as apereth by a note delyvered to hym by Mr. Alexander Standyshe xvji LG SOM 
Ttem paide by hym withoute warraunte for workes & necessaryes tuchinge the said Buylding as ptycularly Apereth by his 
booke xxviij4 xvjs xj4 : ; ; : j : : : ; ; F 28 16 11 
Soma solut. predict. Robt? cexxj! xiiij® ij4 ; : : £221 14 2 
And soe Remayneth in his hande unpaide of his saide Recepte besyde his said paymente the some of xxxj* 31 


_Whiche some of xxxj over the said Robt Charnocke delyuered to the said m® Alexander Standish the xxiiij® day of January Aino 
xxvilj® Regni Dm® Elizabeth Regine in presence of Alexander Rigby John Wryghtinton Edward Worthington.” 


* Possibly for consecration-fees. 
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MUD RD De Oly WEST DERBY. 


Ce Svea CARCELY inferior to any of the other great divisions of the county is the hundred of West 
ANy) Derby, in extent, in population, or in wealth. The hundred of Salford, with Manchester at 


e, its head, claims indeed the superiority in manufacturing industry ; but that portion of the 


> a ) county upon which we are now entering, with its magnificent port of Liverpool, has decidedly 
ees “© the advantage in commercial enterprise and agricultural improvement. At the period of the 
Vines a2 CES Domesday Survey, the hundred of West Derby was divided into three hundreds, namely, 


Derbei, Walintune, and Neweton.! Newton hundred formed one manor, which was held by fifteen drenches* 
for fifteen manors or rather berewicks. In the hundred of Walintune there were thirty-four drenches with 
as Many manors, in the time of the Confessor ; but when the survey was taken, the whole was in possession 
of eight vassals of Roger de Poictou, the lord of the three hundreds. The services and peculiar tenures of 
the thanes, and the extraordinar v Be s by which these primitive hundreds were governed, have already been 
noticed ;* but it is as difficult to assign the reason as it is to determine the precise time of the hundreds of 
Neweton and Walintune being merged in the hundred of West Derby. On the second defection and exile 
of Roger de Poictou, in 2 Henry I. (1101-2), the three hundreds reverted with his other estates to the erown, 
which held possession of them until they were granted by King Stephen to Henry, duke of Normandy, the 
son of the Empress Maud. This prince, ‘about the year 1152, rewarded the services of Randle de Gernons, 

earl of Chester, by the donation of numerous estates in France and England. The charter granted on this 
occasion is the ‘earliest document, subsequent to the Domesday Survey, in which this district is mentioned ; 
and the terms are, “ Moreover I give and grant to Randolph de Gernons all the honor of Earl Roger de 
Poictou, wheresoever he possessed any thing ; and Torcheseiam and Oswardebek Wapentack, and Derby, 
with all its appurtenances.” That the minor hundreds were conveyed in this charter there can be no doubt, 
for we find the heirs of the grantee exercised paramount power over the whole of the present hundred of 
West Derby. It is not, therefore, an extravagant supposition that Newton and Warrington had ceased to 
be regarded as hundreds during the half century in which the crown retained possession of de Poictou’s 
forfeited estates. Soon after this period we find “ Wapent’ de Derbisir’,”* and “ Hundred de Derbisir,’”? but 
no mention of the hundreds of Warrington and Newton. 

In the hundred of Derby Roger de Poictou stationed four barons ; Godifrid,® who seems to be the 
person designated as Goisfrid in the Domesday Survey, was his vicecomes of Derby, a title which then 
implied the earl’s substitute or deputy ; W illiam de Molines or de Moulines, whose descendants held the 
manors of Sefton, Thornton, and Kerden, was appointed castellan of Liverpool, where the earl had erected 
the fortress which in the records of that age is sometimes called the castle of Derby ; Paganus de Villers, 
seated at Warrington, commanded the pass of the Mersey to Lachford ; and ene a Banastre, as 
feudal baron, held sway over Newton. These ‘‘ medii capitanei” he presented with a cl arter, and they again 
distributed large portions of their lands among their respective followers, whose possessions are described 
under the parish histories. Randle, earl of Chester, the grantee of Derby in the reign of King Stephen, was 
succeeded by Hugh Kevelioc, and the latter by Randle de Blindeville, the last earl of Chester who had 
demesnes in this county. In 17 King John (1215-16) he had the custody of the honor and castle of Lan- 
caster, and exercised the office of sheriff in 7 Henry III. (1223), which he held for five successive years, and 
again in 9 Henry III. In 13 Henry III. (1229) he had a royal charter in confirmation of all his lands 
between the Ribble and Mersey, and died without issue in 1231. In his time “ Henry de Waleton held 
fourteen bovates of land in Waleton, and in Wastyete, and in Neusum, for being grand serjeant of the 
hundred of Derbisir for the king,”’ and Adam de Yeland had the custody of the castles of Lancaster and 
West Derby in the reign of King John, as appears from a writ of acquittance for his expenditure of the 
king’s money, in the Close Rolls of 6 Henry III.§ (1221). William de Ferariis or Ferrers having in 4 


1 See vol. i. p. 25. dower by his widow, and descended to Gunnora, his niece and 
2 Drenches or drenges are explained in Crabb’s Techn. Dict. as heiress. Rot. Fin. 9 John m. 5. Geoffrey was several times 
“a name for such tenants as being put out of their estates at the sheriff of Lancashire. ™ Testa de Nevill, fol. 403. 
Conquest were afterwards restored by William, because they were 8 It would hence appear that both castles were royal fortresses, 
not against him in person or by their counsels.’’ See also vol. i. The following articles were consumed in these garrisons during the 
p. 27.—B. H. wardenship of Adam de Yeland :—240 quarters of corn, 121 quar- 
3 See vol. i. p. 28. ters of malt, 400 bacons or fat hogs, 4 seore cows, 130 sheep, 
4 Testa de Nevill, fols. 396 and 398. The name “ West Derebi” 20,000 herrings, 60 quarters of salt, 300 quarters of oats, 10,000 
appears in Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. 5 Tbid. fol. 4038. quarels, and 160 quarters of oatmeal; for the purchase of which 


§ Geoffrey de Valoines, baron of Derby hundred, possessed the he had the king’s acquittance, dated November 6, 6 Henry III. 
lordships of Farleton, Cancefield, and Sline, which were held in  (1221).—fot. Claus. P. 1. m. 21. 
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Richard I. (1193) married Agnes, sister and one of the heiresses of Randle, acquired the lands between the 
Ribble and Mersey. He was the sixth earl of Derby, and the seventh Ferrers in lineal succession from 
Henry de Ferrariis, who, at the time of the Domesday Survey, was a person of great eminence and power, 
holding one hundred and fourteen lordships in the county of Derby, and nearly as many in thirteen other 
counties, but none at that time in Cheshire or Lancashire. His son Robert, in 1137, commanding the 
Derbyshire forces at the battle of the Standard, fought at North Allerton, in Yorkshire, where the northern 
barons obtained a great victory over David, king of Scotland, was for his services created earl of Derby.’ 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, paid a fine in 26 Henry III. (1242) for livery of the three wapentakes of 
West Derby, Leyland, and Salford, which had been seized into the king’s hands for the misdemeanours of his 
bailiffs ; and his son William, who succeeded him, was himself attached for a still higher offence than the 
station of his subordinates would enable them to commit. 

Though the earls originally appointed their own substitutes in the government of their counties, that 
practice had long fallen into disuse ; and the people, by ancient prescription, selected the sheriff and other 
great officers in the motes assembled for the purpose. In January, 38 Henry IIT. (1254), Wilham de Fer- 
rers, the earl of Derby, was accused before the king in council by Alan de Windhull, Thurstan de Hollannde, 
and others, of having compelled them to receive his own nominee as “ gryth-sergeant of the hundred ;”* and 
they alleged that he had formerly been convicted of this offence by a jury in the king’s court, although they 
and other men of the hundred had been accustomed and ought to elect the sheriff by advice and consent, and 
to appoint the gryth-sergeant to preserve the king’s peace, and to answer if the peace were not well pre- 
served. They further complain that Earl William, by way of forcing their consent, had seized two hundred 
of their cattle, and detained ~them against the peace. The council ordered the case to be tried at law,’ but 
the pleadings, probably, never came to an issue, for the earl died on March 24 in the same year (1254). The 
right of the people to elect their sheriff was confirmed by the statute 28 Edward I. cap. 28 (1300), “ that 
the commons might choose such as would not be a burden to them.”* This statute was repealed in 9 Edward 
IL. (1315-16), and eight years afterwards several presentments were made by the grand jury of the wapen- 
take of West Derby against William le Gentil, for extortion in his office of sheriff, and for interference in the 
election of knights of the shire ; for which, and other trespasses, le Gentil was imprisoned and fined fifty 
marks.’ The title of earls of Derby, enjoyed successively by the noble and illustrious houses of Ferrers and 
of Lancaster, having become extinct, was appropriately revived in the reign of Henry VII. in favour of the 
house of Stanley, which family has always had its principal residence in the hundred of West Derby. The 
whole of the hundred is still (1868) within the diocese of Chester, except the parish of Leigh, which is in the 
diocese of Manchester. 

This hundred is formed into four divisions (Kirkdale, Ormskirk, Prescot, and Warrington) for parochial 
and police purposes, under which the townships will be considered, according to the following old parochial 
divisions :— 

KIRKDALE DIVISION, 
1. Liverroon Parisn.—Liverpool (1 township). 
2, Serron PArisu.—Aintree, Great Crosby, Little Crosby, Ince Blundell, Litherland, Lunt, Netherton, Orrell and Ford, 
Sefton, and Thornton (10). 
3. Warron Parisu.—Bootle with Linacre, Everton, Fazakerley, Formby, Kirkby, Kirkdale, Simonswood, Toxteth Park 
(extra parochial), Walton-on-the-Hill, and West Derby (10). 
ay 2 hg “2 TTQATM? 
4, ArtcAr PartsH.—Altear (1). ORMSKIRK DIVISION: 
5. Aucuron PArtsH.—Aughton (1). 
6. Hatsarn PArtsa#.—Down-Holland, Halsall, Lydiate, Maghull, and Melling (5). 
7. Norra Merots Parisn,—Birkdale and North Meols (2). Southport, now a large town, was a hamlet in the parish and 
township of North Meols. 
8. OrmMskIRK PARisH.—Bickerstaffe, Burscough, Lathom, Ormskirk, Scarisbrick, and Skelmersdale (6). 
PRESCOT DIVISION. 
9. CHILDWALL Parisu.—Allerton, Childwall, Garston, Hale, Halewood, Speke, Wavertree, Little Woolton, and Much 
Woolton (9). 
10. Huyton Parisu.—Huyton, Knowsley, Roby, and Tarbock (4). 
11. Prescor Partsu.—Bold, Cronton, Cuerdley, Ditton, Eccleston, Parr, Penketh, Prescot, Rainford, Rainhill, Great Sankey, 
Sutton, Whiston, Widnes-with-Appleton, and Windle-with-Hardshaw (15). 


WARRINGTON DIVISION. 


12. Leia PArisu.—Astley, Atherton, Bedford, Pennington, Tyldesley-with-Shakerley, and West Leigh (6). 

13. WARRINGTON PArtsH.—Burtonwood, Poulton-with-Fearnhead, Rixton-with-Glazebrook (or Hollinfare or Hollins Green), 
Warrington, and Woolston-with-Martinscroft (5). 
_ 14 Wican Parisn.—Abram, Billinge Chapel End, Billinge Higher End, Dalton, Haigh, Hindley, Ince in Makerfield, Orrell, 
Pemberton, Up-Holland, Wigan, and Winstanley (12, besides Aspull, in this parish, but in Salford hundred). 

15. Winwick Parisu.—Ashton in Makerfield, Culeheth, Golborne, Haydock, Houghton Middleton and Arbury, Kenyon, 


Lowton, Newton in Makerfield, Southworth-with-Croft, and Winwick-with Hulme (10). 


4 peal bosses p. 262, lin. 66. 3 Placit. coram Consil. in Octab. S’ci Hyll, 38 Hen. III. Rot. 9, 
~ Bracton calls this officer Serjeant of the Hundred, lib. v. eap. 4. 4 “hes Taper ; 

The Bailiff of the Hundred of modern times seems to be his repre- EES Cite Bea PEs aR, B20, 

sentative. 5 Placit. 17 Edward II. Rot. 72. 


Pundred of Wiest Derby-—Wigan Parish. l 
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WIGAN PARISH. 


* MONGST the parishes of the second class in the county of Lancaster, few hold so distin- 
guished a place in general and topographical history as the parish of Wigan. Independent 
of the claims of this ancient borough to the high antiquity of a Roman station, we are 
fairly entitled to consider it a place of eminence in Saxon times; and though the name 
of Wigan does not occur in the Domesday Survey, three of its townships, namely, Up- 
Holland, Dalton, and Orrell are all returned as affording possessions to the thanes of the 

Soon after the departure of the Romans, we find the renowned King Arthur asserting the 


Conqueror. 
independence of his country upon the banks of the Douglas, with brilliant success, and the great accumulation 


of the bones of the warriors and of their horses found i in after ages in the neighbourhood of Wigan, serves 
forcibly to indicate the strength of the contending armies, and the fatal results of their military operations. 
Indeed, the name of this place is belligerent, ig signifying a fight in the Saxon, and en constituting the 
plural of that noun.’ According to the historian of Manchester, Wigan formed the site of a Saxon castle, but 
no mention is made of this edifice in the great survey of 1086. Amongst the ancient ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of Lancashire, Wigan holds a distinguished place, and the auch is of an antiquity too high to be 
reached by any of the authentic records that are at present extant. Three Roman roads united at Wigan, 
diverging thence to Manchester, Warrington, and Preston. This parish, standing to the south of the line 
which constitutes the division between the hundred of Leyland and West Derby, is bounded on the north by 
Eccleston, Standish, and Bolton; on the south by Prescot, Winwick, and Leigh ; on the east by the parish 
Dean ; and on the west by Ormskirk parish. The length of Wigan parish, from Billinge Higher End on the 
west to Hindley on the east, is ten miles; and from Haigh on the north to Pemberton on the south, the 
mean breadth is about six miles. The whole parish comprises 28,433 statute acres. It is in the archdeaconry 
of Liverpool and deanery of Wigan, in the diocese of Chester. The Douglas, or dhu- glas of the ancient 
Britons, waters this parish, and forms the principal stream within its boundaries. Rising in the high moors 
between Anlezargh and Rivington, it descends by Heath Charnock, Standish, and H: Ligh, where it receives 
a small affluent stream, to the town of Wigan, which it ne arly encireles, and then, flowing past Shevington to 
Hesketh Bank, empties its waters into the estuary of the Ribble. 

In the earliest records of this parish after the Norman invasion, we find the church of Wigan named as 
the church of the manor of Newton, and endowed with a carucate of land (the manor of Wigan) ; and suit and 
service in a limited degree was due from the lord of Wigan, the rector, to the baronial court of Newton. This 
has now ceased, though a small sum was paid for some years after the Municipal Corporation Act came into 
operation. The Banastres held Newton in the reign of Edward I. By one of the early barons, who retained 
the advowson of the church, the manor of Wigan had been conferred upon the rector and his successors, who, in 
consequence, still enjoyed the manorial privileges of the bor ough. The date of this donation does not appear, 
but it is evidenced by two’ royal charters in the reign of Henry Ill. The first of these charters, dated 30 
Henry III. (1246), is granted and confirmed to John Mauneell, parson of the church of Wygan,’ and sets 
forth, that “ his town of W ygan” should be a borough for ever, and that the burgesses should have gild-merchant 
with hansa, and all the liberties and free customs to such gild belonging, with the privileges to the burgesses 


1 Camden says (Gough’s edition, iii. p. 377) that some traced the 
name to Wibiggin, but this is entirely unsupported, all ancient 
documents giving it as a dissyllable. 

2 An article in the Wigan Observer, January 1856, quotes a 
charter prior to either of these—viz. 29 Henry III. (1245), granting 
to the parson of Wigan one market on Monday, and one fair at All 
Saints. It is also stated that the second charter mentioned in the 
text (42 Henry ITI.) commences by reciting that of the 29th.—B. H. 

3 This celebrated ecclesiastic ranked amongst the first men in the 
land. In addition to his church preferment at Wigan, he was pro- 
vost of Beverley, treasurer of York, parson of Maidstone in Kent, 
chief justice of England, one of the privy council, chaplain to the 
king, his ambassador to Spain, a worthy soldier, in armis strenwus 
& anima imperterritus ; with his own hands in a battle betwixt 
the English and French near to Tailborge, in France, he took 
prisoner one Peter Orige, a gentleman of eminent place and quality ; 
he was crossed to go to Jerusalem. He feasted at his house at 
Tote Hill Fields (London), two kings, two queens, with their de- 


pendences, 700 messes of meat scarce serving for the first dinner. 
About the 31st Henry III. (1247), at the instance of the said king, 
he was made keeper of the great seal as vice-chancellor. For, saith 
Paris, custodiam sigilli aecepit cancellarii vices acturus et officium : 
and afterwards lord-keeper in plenary office and authority ; yet for 
all this glorious pomp and great promotions, his end was poor, 
wretched, and miserable, beyond seas; the place of his death 
and burial is unknown. He founded the priory of regular canons 
near Rumney, in Kent, in the year 1257, concerning which Matthew 
Paris says, “Sir John Maunsell, a man prudent, circumspect, and 
rich, wisely considering that the favour of a king is not hereditary, 
nor the prosperity of the world always permanent, founded a re- 
ligious house of regular canons near by Rumney, and endowed it 
with very ample revenues, which he replenished with canons.” He 
was descended from Philip de Maunsel, who came in with the Con- 
queror, according to an ancient pedigree. John Maunsell, D.D. of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, was of the same family.—Weever’s 
Fun. Mons. 4to, p. 70. Paris. 
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of sok and sak, tol and them, attachments within the borough, infangenthef and utfangenthef, and quittance from 
toll, lestage, pontage, passage, and stallage over land and at all seaports, and freedom from suit or service to the 
county or wapentake for their lands w ithin the borough ; with the further provision that merchant strangers 
and others should have freedom to pass into the borough with their merchandise, and safely there remain, 
and safely thence return, paying the customs due.! 
In 42 Henry IIT. (1258) a second charter confirms to John Mauncell, parson of Wygan, and his sue- 
cessors for ever, a weekly market every Monday at their borough of Wygan, and two annual fairs each of 
three days’ duration, namely, one on the eve, day, and morrow of the ascension of our Lord (Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, in Rogation week), ond the other on the eve, day, and morrow of All Saints ? (28th, 
29th, and 30th of October r). There is also a one day’s fair held at Scholes, a part of Wigan, on June 27. 
By a judgment delivered in 9 Edward I. (1281), it appears that in the sixth year (1278) of that reign the 
rieht to the advowson of the church had been disputed, but the judges of both benches now decided that 
Robert Banastre, hol ling of the king, was patron of the church of Wygan. At the assizes at Lancaster, 20 
Edward L. (1292), the claim of Richard de Waleton to be the king’s bailiff of Derbyshire and Makerfield, the 
boroughs of Lyuerpol and Wygan was allowed on his showing that W. earl of Bolon and Moreton had granted 
that office to Walter, his ancestor, and that King John, in the first year of his reign, had confirmed it to 
Henry, the son of Gilbert, the son of Walter, and his heirs for ever, and that, by discharging the great 
serjeanty of the wapentake, he held six bovates of land in Walton, four in Wavertree, and four in Neusom.* 
Adam de Waleton, probably another of this family, having succeeded John Mauncell as rector of the church 
and lord of the manor of Wygan, was summoned at the same assizes to produce his authority for various acts 
performed by him in those capacities. 


In the charge preferred against him, it was alleged that he had taken assize of bread and beer, and exercised the privileges of 
infangenthef and utfangenthef, to whic h he had no title ; that when he and his bailiffs had before them felons on pleas of sacra- 
bord,® accused of felony done out of their jurisdiction, they had tried that fact by men of the town, in consequence of which the 
felons were sometimes unduly condemned, and sometimes ea acquitted : and that he had taken pleas of withernam without 
warrant. In justification of his conduct, Adam de Waleton pleaded his charters, on which the case was sent to a jury of five knights 
and seven gentlemen, on whose verdict a voluminous judgment was pronounced, to the effect, That, as to the liberty of infangenthef, 6 
Roger de Assheton having caused one William le Proctor, detected flagrante delieto (with the stolen goods in his possession), to be 
attached by the parson’s bailiffs for a bull, which he alleged had been stolen in Hasphulle, in the wapentake of Salford, indicted 
him for that felony, whereupon Proctor procured Henry Crowe to be his warranty, who came to the next court for that purpose, 
and said that he, Crowe, would produce good warranty at the ensuing court. On this, the suitors of the court and the burgesses 
of the town discharged Proctor the felon, and detained his surety for three weeks, until the next court, when the surety, Henry 
Crowe, was hanged by ee judgment, and Proctor, the real offender, escaped punishment! In another instance, Hugh Ashegh 
caused Nicholas W ade, who was also detected with the stolen goods in his possession, to be attached by Matthew le “Clerk, the 
parson’s bailiff, for a tabard and sword, which he had stolen at Preston ; but the burgesses of the town discharged him without 
taking any forther measures. Now, according to the charters, the king he ad granted infangenthef to the burgesses, and not to the 
prrson, and the dise harge of Proctor and W ade was contrary to law, for the truth of the matter ought to have been investigated, 
which the burgesses were not empowered to do, as the prine ‘ipal fact was committed out of their jurisdiction. For this false ; jiudg- 
ment, the borough and its liberties were ordered to be seized into the king’s hands, the sheriff directed to answer for the issues, 
and the suitors and burgesses to remain in the king’s merey. Adam de Waleton was also adjudged to be in the king’s merey for 
having punished offenders against the assize of bread discre ‘tionally, and not judie ially. The liberties of the borough were after- 
wards restored, on the application of John Byrn, guardian of Robert Banastre’s lands and heir, on the ground that Adam Walton 
had acted on his own authority in his behalf as patron of the church, without consulting his patron and the ordinary of the place.? 


The next parson of Wygan on record is Robert de Cliderhou, who was accused in 17 Edward II. 
(1323-4) of sending his son, Adam de Cliderhou, and another man at arms, and four foot soldiers, to assist 
the earl of Lancaster in the barons’ wars, and of preaching in his church of Wygan in favour of the earl, pro- 
mising to give plenary absolution to all who should assist him. For this offence he was imdicted and 
arraigned on a charge of high treason at a special assize held at Wigan, and, being found guilty, he was 
imprisoned, and fined £ 200, ‘notwithstanding his plea that he only directed his parishioners to pray for the 
king and kingdom.’ This sentence did not deprive the rector of his incumbency, and in the next reign we 
find him, in a petition to the king and council, justifying his conduct on the ground that he was assessed for 
his lands which he held in Lancashire, and required to find for the earl of Lancaster, at all times when he 
went to war, a man mounted and armed ; this he had done in common with Sir Robert de Malberthorp, Sir 
John de Stonore, Sir Henry de Staunton, and Mr. Robert de Aylleston ; for this, and because he had caused 
prayers to be said in his church for the earl of Lancaster and the other barons, praying that God would give 
them grace to maintain the crown and the peace of the realm against the plunderers of the land, he ‘had 
been, he alleged, arraigned and sent to Nottingham, where he was ransomed for 300 marks, for w high wrongs 
he prayed a remedy. In a second petition, he complains that the burgesses violate the charter granted to 
John Mauncel in taking tolls and assize of bread and beer. The answer to the first of his petitions is, that 


‘ Rot, Placit. de Quo Warranto, 20 Baw. 1, Rot. 2 d. 6 A privilege of judging thieves taken within the fee. did. cap. 
* Ubi supra. 35. In some charters it appears that the thief should be taken 
’ Placit. Term Pasch. 9 Edw. I. Rot. 5 Min. Record. within the lordship, and with the goods stolen, otherwise the lord 
: Placita de Quo Warr. 9 Baw. I. Rot. 9 d. had no jurisdiction over him. In this case the goods had been 
Apparently the same as sacaburh, or sacabere, where a person — stolen out of the borough. 
who had been robbed put in surety to prosecute a felon with fresh 7 Placita de Quo Warr. p. 371, 20 Edw. I. Rot. 2d 


suit. Bracton, lib. iii. cap. 32 8 For Inquisition taken at Wigan, see vol. i. p. 84. 
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nothing can be done for his relief; and to the second, that he may sue at common law.’ In 3 Edward III. 
(1329) Robert de Cliderhou obtained a charter for a market and fair at Wygan.* This charter begins by 
stating that Henry did grant two fairs to John Mauneell, and then it proceeds to say, that “ the Lord Edward, 
late king of England, our father,’* granted a fair on the eve, day, and morrow of St. Wilfred to Robert de 
Cliderhou in lieu of that held at All Saints; and Robert de Cliderhou having besought us, this charter is 
issued to change the fair to All Saints again. The first charter for paving the town, and erecting a bridge 
over the Douglas, was obtained in 7 Edward III. (1333). During this reign, writs of military summons 
were issued by the king in Lancashire, for aid in the wars with Scotland, accompanied by writs for levying 
money for the king’s service, which writs were sent to the mayors of Lancaster, Preston, and Wigan, being 
the principal boroughs i in dig county. In the 17th Edward IT. (1323-4) a roy al commission was issued for 
the apprehension of [Sir] William Bradshagh, and other leaders of disorderly bodies of armed men in 
Lancashire, by whom the public peace was disturbed, and persons and property outraged ; but in those days 
this offence was considered so trivial, that in the very next year Sir William was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for the preservation of the public peace ;* and in the year following he served the office of high- 
sheriff of the county. In the meantime the advowson had passed from the Banastres, by the marriage of 
Alice, daughter of James Banastre, and heiress of Robert, with Sir John Langton, who thus became baron 
of Newton ; and in 23 Edward IIL. (1349) the judgment formerly given in favour of Robert Banastre in 
6 Edward I. (1278) was revoked by reason of errors, and the king was adjudged to have his action against 
Robert de Langton [son of Sir John], kinsman of Robert Banastre.° The advowson seems to have remained 
in the crown, or duchy, for several years, and m 36 Edward III. (1363) it was granted by letters under the 
duchy seal. The right of presentation was, however, restored to the Langtons, for we find it exercised 
by them very soon afterwards.” In 26 Edward III. (1352 ’), John de Wynwyk, parson of the church of 
Wygan and lord of the borough of Wygan, established his claim to all his liberties in the town and borough 
of Wygan, according to the form of the royal charter. In 24 Edward HI. (1350) two charters passed the 
great seal, by one of which Wygan was constituted a parlhamentary borough,’ and by the other the liberties 
of the borough were confirmed.” Notwithstanding this charter, the bailiffs of Wigan, until the office was 
abolished in 1836, owed suit and service to the courts in the fee of Newton in Mackerfield for a portion of 
the corporation land. The borough itself, however, was independent of that fee, while the townships of 
Ince, Pemberton, Billinge, Winstanley, Orrell, Hindley, and Abram, in this parish, were subject to the court 
of the fee. The tolls of the Monday market at Wigan were payable to the rector, as lord of the manor, and 
those of Friday market to the corporation until 1861, when the tolls and all the manorial rights of the rector 
were sold to the corporation for £2800. Dr. Kuerden preserves a claim without date, but probably of the 
age of Henry VI. or Edward IV., preferred by John Langton, clerk, parson of the church of Wigan, in which 
he claims, besides all the privileges formerly conceded to ‘the burgesses, to have the chattels of fugitives and 
felons, waif and stray, view of frank-pledge, gallows and tumbrel, ‘pleas of withernam, jurisdiction over offences 
committed within the burgh, and exemption for the burgesses from being tried without the borough for 
matters arising within it, saving the pleas which belong to the crown.” In addition to the charters already 
ce ear charters were eranted to Wigan 2 Rich ard I, (1378-9), 1 Henry IV. (1399-1400), 1 Henry V. 
(1413), 27 Elizabeth (1585) 14 Charles it (1638), and 18 Charles IL. (1666). Wigan was governed by its 
mayor, a twelve aldermen, and two bailiffs, till the charter of 2 William IV. (1832) was obtained. 

On the first institution of the House of Commons, or at least on the first return of members for boroughs, 
the four ancient boroughs of Lancashire—namely, Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, and Liverpool, were required 
to return two members each, these being the only towns in the county to which writs were addressed for 
that purpose in 23 Edward I. (1295), when the wages of a member of parliament was 2s. per diem. After 
another return, the elective franchise of Wigan was placed in abeyance until 1 Edward VI. (1547), when a 
writ was again issued for this borough. The following is a list of the members returned to represent this 
borough in parliament, from the date of the first writ to the year 1832, comprehending a period of upwards 
of five centuries :— 

MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR WIGAN. 


1295. Willielmus le Teinturer, Henr’ le Bocher. 


1557 seit Jarton, Thos. Snyth, gent. 
1306. Simon Payn, Johannes le Merser. 1558-9. Will. Oxward, Thomas Bromley. 
1547. Alexander Barlow, Giles Carus. 1563. W ill. Gerard, esq., Rich. Fortesque, esq. (in whose place 
1552-3. Alexander Barlow, Gilbert Girlington. John Radclift), 
1553. Alexander Barlow, Gilbert Gerard. 1571. Will. Gerard, esq., Owen Radcliff, gent. 
1554. Alexander Barlow, esq., Will. Berners, gent. 1572. Edw. Fitton, Edw. Elbrington, esq. 
1554. Alexander Barlow, esq., John Barnes, esq. 1585. Will. Gerard, esq., Thomas Grimsditche, esq. 
1555, Alexander Barlow, esq., Will. Gerard. 1586. Will. Gerard de Grays Inn, Peter Leigh de Bradley, esq. 
1 Rot. Parl. vol. ii. p. 206.  ? Rot. Chart. 3 Edw. III. n. 14. + See vol. i. p. 85. 
3 Of this charter of Edward IT. no other record remains. There 5 Placit. Term. Mich. 23 Edw. III. Rot. 21. 
is a charter of 7 Edward IL., but it is a mere confirmation of the 6 Vide List of Rectors ; also Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Ing. n. 101. 


previous ones. ‘This other charter, altering the date, may have Rot. Chart. n. 4. 
been of the 18th year of Edward IJ., for which year the roll of STGia, Oe 1. 
charters is missing.—Mot. Chart. p. 157.—B. H. 9 4to MS. in the Chetham Lib. fol. 52. 
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1588. Robert Leicester, esq., Peter Leigh de Bradley, esq. 1710. George Kenion, Sir Roger Bradshaigh. 
1592, Will. Gerard, Mich. Heneage. 1713. The same, The same. 
1597. Edw. Leigh, Nich. Smith. 1714, Lord Barrymore, The same. 
1601. Roger Downes, John Poulteney. 1722. The same, The same. 
1603. William Cooke, knight, John Poulteney, knight. 1727. Peter Bold, The same. 
1614. William Cooke, knight. 1734. Lord Barrymore, The same. 
1620. Thos. Gerard, knight and baronet, Roger Downes. 1741. The same, _ The same. 
1623. Anthony St. John, knight, Francis Dennis. 1747. Richard Clayton, Richard Barry. 
1625. Frane. Downes, Edward Bridgman. 1754. Sir Wm. Meredyth, The same. 
1625. Anth. St. John, knight, Will. Pooley, knight. 1761. Sir Fletcher Norton, Simon Luttrel. 
1628. Anth. St. John, knight, Edward Bridgman. 1762. Fletcher Norton, Simon Luttrel. 
1640. Orlando Bridgman, Alexander Rigby. 1768. George Byng, Beaumont Hotham. 
1640. Orlando Bridgman, Alexander Rigby. 1774. The same, The same. 
—— John Holeroft. John Morton. 
1653. Henry 8. Bridgman. 
1654. > No return for Wigan. | 1780. Hon. Horace Walpole, The same. 
1656. \ d , John Cotes. 
1658-9. Hugh Forth, merchant of London, Raufe Markland,’ | 1784. Orlando Bridgman, ‘The same. 
imhabitant of Wigan. 1790. The same, The same. 
1660. Jeffrey Shackerley, Lord Antrim. 1796. Hon. Orl. Bridgman, The same. 
1661. The same, The same. George W. Gunning. 
1678. Roger Bradshaw, The same. 1801. John Cotes, George W. Gunning. 
1681. Lord Colchester, The same. 1802. Robert Holt Leigh, John Hodson. 
1685. Lord Murray, The same. 1806, The same, The same. 
1688. Sir Edward Chisnal, William Banks. ; —— The same, The same. 
1690. Peter Shackerley, John Byron. 1807. The same, The same, 
1695. The same, Sir Roger Bradshaigh. 1812. The same, The same. 
1698. Orlando Bridgman, The same. 1819. The same, The same. 
1701. Sir Alex. Rigby, The same. 1820. Lord Lindsay, J. A. Hodson. 
1702. Orlando Bridgman, The same. 1826. James A. Hodson, James Lindsay. 
1705. Emanuel How, The same. 1830. The same, The same. 
1708. Henry Bradshaw, The same. 1831. J. H. Kearsley, R. Thicknesse. 


Before the passing of the Reform Act Wigan returned, as it does now, two members to parliament. The 
right of voting was then vested in those persons who were resident in, and paid scot and lot within the 
borough, and who had been previously elected by the jury of burgesses at the annual court-leet held for the 
election of the chief magistrate, and other annual officers of the borough; and also in certain gentlemen, 
amounting to thirty-four, who were styled honorary burgesses, being of not lower degree than that of 
esquire, who were appointed one by every mayor, and who were not required to be resident. The number 
upon the court roll entitled to vote in March 1831, was eighty-one. At that time the number of houses in 
the borough was 4162, and the number of the value of £10 a-year and upwards, 568. By the Act of 
2 and 3 William IV. to settle and describe the divisions of counties and the limits of cities and boroughs, ete., 
passed the 11th of July 1832, it is enacted that persons occupying houses of the value of £10 a-year shall 
be entitled to vote for members, and that the township of Wigan shall form the limits of the borough. The 
following are the elections under the Reform Act 1832 :— 


WIGAN.—(Two Mempers.) 
ELECTORS IN 1832, 488. In 1865, 884. 


Elect ions, Elect ions. 
1832. Dec. Ralph Thicknesse . ‘ , (u.) 302 On decease of Mr. Greenall : 
Richard Potter : ‘ (L.) 296 1845. Sept. Hon. J. Lindsay . . 5 (c.) 274 
James Whittle ; (tye) 22 X. A. Thicknesse . : M (L.) 211 
J, H. Kearsle : : ; oh 7 
apie! ee 1847. Aug. Hon.J.Lindsay .. . .  (c) 
1835. Jan. J. H. Kearsley Z ; 5 (c.) 296 t. A. Thicknesse . . . (L.) 
Richard Potter : { : (om en gob ed 
Charles Standish. . . ; (L.) 166 1852. July BR. A. Thicknesse . : : (L.) 366 
Hon. J. Lindsay. : -  (c.) 356 
1837. Aug. Charles Standish . : ° (L.) 249 PF. S. Powell . : . » (I. C,) 324 
Richard Potter ‘ ; ; L.) 245 On decease of Mr. Thicknesse : 
J. H. Kearsley Doms : (c.) 229 1854. Oct. Joseph Acton. . .  . (t.) 839 
Peter Greenall : : ; (c.)) 2a) F. S. Powell (L. ©.) 334 
On Mr. Potter's acceptance of 1857. March F.S. Powell ; : » (In @:) — 498 
the Chiltern Hundreds : Henry W oods . . . (L.) 447 
1839. March William Ewart . . . (t.) 261 Hon. J. Lindsay .  .  . —(@.) 308 
J. H. Kearsley. : : (c.) 259 1859. April Hon. James Lindsay . : (c.) 500 
aoa Henry Woods ; ; P (L.) 476 
1841. July Peter Greenall ; : : (Gi) 243 "ibe eteg Bye 97 
Thomas B. Crosse. : ; (c.) 268 E. 8. Powell ‘ ’ ee 
Charles Standish — . : é (L.) 264 1865. July Hon. James Lindsay. ; (c.) 
Charles P. Grenfell ; ‘ (L.) 263 Henry Woods : j (L.) 
we : 4 On Hon. J. Lindsay’s resignation : 
ra) ; trast C say s 
i Peeeony Mr. ee being 1866. March Nathaniel Eckersley ; : (o.) 4a) 
declared unduly elected : 
1842, Charles Standish ~, i : (L.) John Lancaster > i : (.) 349 


1 Tt is recorded, that ‘‘Raufe Markland of the Meadows” was the last member for Wigan who received the wages of independence. 
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There are now (1867) 859 £10 electors, and two old burgesses are still living. One of these is a £10 
voter, leaving the total number on the register 860, i 

In the unsettled times of Henry VILL. a dispute arose between the corporation of Wigan and several of 
the neighbouring gentry, which proceeded to such extremities that, in the 37th year of that king’s reign 
(1545), Sir Thomas Langton, William Gerard, esq., and John Byrshell, having assembled a number of their 
adherents during the fair, proceeded to the town, and destroyed the booths of the chapmen who had brought 
thither their merchandise. For this breach of the peace the mayor commenced an action at law against the 
offenders, which was tried at the assizes at Lancaster.' In the third year of the following reign (1549), an 
issue was tried between Miles Gerrard, mayor of Wygan, and Sir Thomas Worsley, sheriff of the county, as 
to the right of the mayor of Wygan town to sit with the justices [of the county] and to exercise the 
authority of a county magistrate, in taking recognisances and granting sureties.” 

A new charter was granted to the corporation of Wigan, bearing date the 16th of February, 2 William 
TV. (1832), on the petition of the corporation. By the previous charter, the mayor and the ex-mayor (styled 
the justice) were alone justices of the peace for the borough, but by the new charter the recorder and the six 
senior aldermen for the time being, out of the ten, were elevated to the bench, in addition to the mayor and 
the gentleman who filled that office for the year preceding ; and instead of two serjeants at mace, as formerly, 
there were then four. 

The Municipal Corporations Amendment Act, which came into force 
January 1, 1836, caused considerable further changes in the governing 
body of the town. The burgesses or qualified householders elect assessors, 
auditors, and councillors. The corporate limits are unaltered. There are 
five wards—Scholes, St. George, Queen Street, Swinley, and All Saints, each 
returning six councillors ; so that the total number of the council is thirty. 
The council elect ten aldermen, and from these forty a mayor is chosen. 
The first mayor (1836) was John Spear Heron, esq. ; recorder, Robert Segar, 
esq. ; town-clerk, Mr. Caleb Hilton jun. The present mayor is Thomas 
Heald, esq. ; recorder, Joseph Catterall, esq.; town-clerk, Maskell William 
Peace, esq. The corporation superintend the lighting, cleansing, watching, 
and regulation of the borough. The mayor and ex-mayor are still borough 
justices, and there is also a commission of the peace containing twenty- 
two names. 

The corporation-seal portrays the ancient Moot Hall of Wigan, as it 
stood on its slender pillars in the reign of Charles I]., with the cross of 
Calvary in the centre arch. 

Keclesiastically, the parish of Wigan is in the deanery of Warrington and in the archdeaconry of Chester. 
The church, dedicated to All Saints, is probably of Saxon origin, though there is no existing record to conduct 
the antiquary so high as the Conquest. In the Valor of Pope Nicholas IV. it stands :—* Ecctia de Wygan, 
£33 :6:8,—£3:6:8.” The main portion of the present edifice is of modern origin, only the base of the mas- 
sive tower and the chapel of the Gerards or Walmesleys, which immediately adjoins it, remaining of the ancient 
structure. The building which was removed some twenty years ago had evidently superseded a still older 
edifice, which was supposed to be of the age of Henry VIIL., and of which the chancel had been built by bishop 
Bridgeman about 1621. This church consists of a tower, a nave, two side aisles, a porch, two family chapels 
(the Gerards and Bradshaighs, or, as they are now known, the Walmesleys and Lindsays) with a chancel and 
vestry. The chancel was built in 1846-7 by the Rev. Sir Henry John Gunning, bart., then rector, as is recorded 
on a brass plate on the pillar of the north arch, and at the same time the Lindsay chapel was restored. The 
nave and aisles were constructed in the three succeeding years at a cost of £13,000 to the parishioners, and 
the new building was consecrated in 1850. In the restoration, all the principal features of the old building 
have been preserved even to the number of windows, buttresses, and parapets. The south side or front rises 
into two storeys, both of them castellated and ornamented with pinnacles, while on the upper is a small circular 
turret terminating in a spiral point, marking the position of the chancel arch in the interior. The interior 
is lofty and well lighted ; the nave is divided from the aisles by massive pillars, surmounted by fluted arches, 
and the chancel arch is a particularly imposing one. At the west end of the church are raised seats, known 
as the Corporation Gallery, upon the front stalls of which is some fine oak carving. Over the seats for the 
mayor, the ex-mayor, and the senior alderman, are the royal arms, the arms of the diocese of Chester, and the 
arms of the borough of Wigan. The church contains six stained glass windows, the principal of which are in 
the chancel and over the gallery just mentioned. The first represents the principal incidents in the life of 
our Lord, and the second has its twelve principal compartments filled with the figures of the twelve apostles. 
Both these are particularly fine. There are also windows to the memory of Mrs. Henry Woodcock, and of the 
members of the Thicknesse family, buried in the churchyard, and the parishioners have added one to com- 


1 Due. Lance. Placit. vol. xiv. W. n. 2. 2 bid. vol. vi. Placit. G. n. 2. 
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memorate the labours of the late rector, now Sir Henry John Gunning, bart. of Horton Hall, Northampton. 
All these are in the south aisle. The pulpit standing to the north of the chancel arch is of stone, chastely 
carved, and a handsome font of the same material was placed by the Misses Kenyon of Swinley, near 
the south entrance. The organ, which stands beneath the tower, was considered when erected (1850) one of 
the finest in the county. The Lindsay or Crawford Chapel is on the south of the chancel, from which it 
is separated by a handsome screen. The most ancient and interesting monument in the alien holds the 
place of honour here. This is a tomb upon which are placed two stone figures, intended to preserve the 
remembrance of Sir William Bradshaigh of Haigh and his Lady Mabel; he in an antique coat of mail, cross-legged, 
with his sword partially drawn from the scabbard on the left side, and on his shoulder his shield charged with 
two bends; she in a long robe, veiled, her hands elevated and conjoined in the attitude of prayer. The his- 
tory of this valorous knight and his lady is preserved in the family pedigree of the Bradshaighs in these terms :— 

“SIR WILLIAM BRADSHAIGHE, 2d son of Sir John, was a great tr aveller and a souldger, and married to Mabell daughter 
and sole heire of Hugh Norris de Haghe and Blackrode, and had issue, in 8 Edward II. Of this Ma bell is a story by tradition of 
undoubted verity, ‘that in Sir William Bradsh aghe absence (beinge 10 years away in the holy wars!) she married a Welsh knight. 
Sir William returning from the wars came in a palmer’s habett amongst the poor to Haghe, who on on she saw and congétringe 
that he favoured her former husband w ept, for which the knight ch: stised he ar, at which Sir WwW iam went and made himself known 
to his tenants ; in which space the knight fled, but near to “Newton Parke Sir William overtook him and slew him. The said 


Dame Mabell was enjoined by her confessor to doe penances by going onest every week barefout and bare-legged to a crosse ner 
Wigan from the Haghe wilest she lived, and is called Mab + to this day ; and ther monument lyes in Wi igan Church as you see 


them ther portry’d.’” 

In the year 1664, when Sir William Dugdale made his visitation, he sketched a drawing of the monument, 
as it then stood, upon the family pedigree, now in the possession of the Earls Crawford and Balearres, and 
the following is a facsimile of Sir William’s sketch ;— 


Sir William was outlawed for a year for slaying the Welsh knight, and in the Jnquisitiones ad Quod 
Damnum of 11 Edward II. we find him designated “a felon.” The chantry of St. Mary the Virgin, in the 
church at Wigan, was founded by this Dame Mabella, 1338. It was dissolved in 1548, along with a chantry 
belonging to the Gerards. Mab’s Cross stands at the top of Standishgate, at the entrance to the town from 
the Standish road, and consists of the base of a pillar and half-a-shaft of four sides rounded off by time, to 
which the lady made her weekly pilgrimages, in penitential attire, from the chapel at Haigh Hall, a distance 
of two miles, in an age when ten years’ widowhood was not thought a suflicient excuse for the crime of taking 
a second lord. At one end of the tomb now in the church the lady is represented at the foot of the cross, 
and at the other the knights are seen in deadly combat. On the sides are a number of shields and monkish 
figures. Within the rails which enclose the tomb are two beautifully executed marble monuments, one to 
Maria Margaret Frances, wife of James, earl of Crawford, born 1783, died 1850, and the second to Alexander 
seventh earl of Balearres, and Elizabeth Bradshaigh his wife. On the south wall of the chapel is a long Latin 
monumental inscription, surmounted by the arms “of the Bradshaighs, to the memory of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 
knight and bart., knight of the shire for Lancaster in the parliament that restored Charles II., who died at the 
age of 56, Mz eh 31, 1684. Upon a massive marble, bearing the family arms (crest, a stag couchant), is an 
inscription stating that ‘Roger Downes of Wardley, esq., son of John Downes of this county, esq., died 27th June 
1676, aged 28.” Within the chapel of the Gerards of Ince are the family arms, and an inscription on a tablet in 
memory of the Gerards of Ince in Makerfield, lords of Ince and Aspull for centuries, whose remains are interred 
here. The tower was raised in 1862, and a clock chamber in keeping with the new part of the church was added. 
In this the parishioners haye now placed an illuminated clock. One-third of the cost of the works executed 
from 1847 to 1850 is still owing to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, the division of the old parish by 
Lord Blandford’s Act having caused a difficulty, hitherto unconquered, in the collection of the money borrowed 
on the security of church-rates to be levied on the parish as a whole. 

: Mr. Roby, in his very interesting traditional story of “ Mab’s William did not go to the wars till upwards of forty years after the 


Cross,” has shown from a collation of dates that the wars in which — last crusade. 
Sir William was engaged were not the holy wars; and that Sir 
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LIST OF THE RECTORS OF WIGAN.! 


— 
~I 
“I 


Date of Institution. 


Rectors. 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vacaucy. | 


Before 1245 


Sept. 22, 1303 
June 15, 1334 
1344 


April 26, 1350 


July 10, 1359 
Sept. 4, 1359 
Jan. 4, 1361 


Aug. 24, 1370 and ) | 


was living in 1400 


Aug. 9, 1503 
Aug. 16, 1506 
Oct. 10, 1519 
Aug. 8, 1548 


March 2, 1554 
Aug. 9, 1558 
Feb. 8, 1571 
Oct. 1604 
Oct. 12, 1604 
1615 

About 1645 
1662 

1668 

1672 

1686 

1689 

1700 

April 30, 1714 
May 12, 1740 
July 9, 1750 
July 30, 1776 


July 30, 1790 


Feb. 26, 1801 
Jan. 4, 1833 
1864 


| 
| 
| 
| 


John de Maunceel. 
Robert de Cliderhou 
John de Langeton 
John de Craneno 

_ John de Winwick ; 
_ Henry de Chaddesden . 


Richard de Langeton 
Rob. de Lostock 


Walter de Campeden 


James de Langeton 
John de Langeton. 


Thomas Langton 
Richd. Wiot (or Wyett) 


Thomas Lynacre, M.D. 
Richard Langton. 
Richard Knyghtley 
John Harbert 

Richard Smyth 
Richard Gerrard . 


Thos. Standley, bishop of Sodor 


Edward Fleetewood 

{Bryan Vincente. ] 

Gerrard Massie . , : : 

John Bridgeman (afterwards bishop 
of Chester). 

James Bradshawe : 

Charles Hotham (ejected 1662) 


George Hall, bishop of Chester 
John Wilkins, bishop of Chester . 
John Pearson, bishop of Chester . 
Thos. Cartwright, bishop of Chester 
Nicholas Stratford, bp. of Chester 
Edward Finch. 

Samuel Aldersey 


Roger Bridgeman 


Shirley Coates 

Y irtfax 

ruy Fairfax 
George Bridgeman 


Hon. Geo. Bridgeman . 


Henry John Gunning 
Hon. G. T. O. Bridgeman 


John de Langeton. 
Robert de Langeton . 
Do. 
Edward III. 
Held for John de Winwick during 
some litigation ; died 1354. 
Robert de Langeton. 
Do. c ; 
John, Earl of Lancaster (minority of 
Ralph Langton. 


Ralph de Langeton 


Trustees of another Ralph, deceased. 
Henry VII. by minority of Tho. Lang- 

ton, son and heir of Ralph 
Thomas Langton 


Thomas White. 
Do. 
Do. : é : 
Edward earl of Derby, by grant of 
Thomas Langton, knt. 
John Fletewodd and Peter Faring- 
ton, patrons for this turn on the 
grant of Sir Thos, Langton, knt. 


King James. 


Sir Orlando Bridgeman ; 
Trustees of Sir Orlando Bridgeman . 


Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 


Sir John Bridgeman, William Lord 

Digby, and Orlando Bridgeman, esq. 
Sir John Bridgeman, bart., and Wil- 

liam Lord Digby 
Do. 

Sir Henry Bridgeman : : 
Sir Henry Bridgeman, Richard Hop- 

kins, and John Heaton. 
Orlando, Lord Bradford, 

Simpson, and J. Hinton 
Earl of Bradford 

Do. 


Hon. J. 


Death of Robert de Cliderhou. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* | 
of Richard de Langeton. | 


of Robert de Lostock. 


Resig. 
Resig. 


Death of Walter de Campeden. 


Death of Thomas Langton. 


Resignation of Richard Wiot. 


Death of Richard Knyghtley. 
Do 


Death of Richard Smyth. 


Death of last incumbent. 


Resignation of last incumbent. 


Sequestration of Dr. Bridgeman. | 
Removal of Bradshawe for not} 
observing the Parliamentary) 
Fast, Ist June 1650. 
Ejection of Charles Hotham. 
Death of Bishop Hall. 
Death of Bishop Wilkins. 
Death of Bishop Pearson. 
Death of Thomas Cartwright. 


Resignation of Edward Finch. 
Death of Samuel Aldersey. 
Death of Roger Bridgeman. 
Death of Shirley Coates. 
Cession of Guy Fairfax. 
Cession of George Bridgeman. 
Death of Hon. George Bridgeman! 


Resignation of Sir Henry John} 
Gunning, bart. 


The living is one of the wealthiest in the county. The Rectory House, or, as it is sometimes called, Vigan 


Hall, is a large ancient edifice chiefly of brick, at the bottom of Hallgate, to which street it gives its name. 


A 


beautifully carved font, which, after having been taken from its proper place in the church, was placed for a 
long time to receive rain-water from a spout, and still later was to be seen in a lumber-cellar adjoining the 


vestry, has now altogether disappeared. 


The earliest date of the parish register that has been preserved in 


this church is subsequent to the restoration of the Stuarts, and afford the following comparative returns :— 


i 1663—1664. 


Baptisms 59 
Marriages 17 
Burials 26 


1700—1701. 


89 LU 165 
45 49 57 
79 122 1389 


Exelusive of the baptisms and burials at the Roman Catholic chapels, and at the meeting-houses of the Protestant Dissenters. 


1 Baines’s original list, from the Episcopal Registers, was very imperfect, and has been extended and corrected from Canon Raines’ 
notes to Notitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. p. 245 et seg., and other sources. —B. H. 


MOL. iE 


QA 


The Wistory of Lancashire. 


The population of the parish of Wigan has more than trebled itself within the present century, and is 
still increasing, though not perhaps in an equal ratio. 

There is in Standish- gate an Epise =p al chapel, built by subscription in 1781, dedicated to St. George. The 
living is a vicarage, and the Rev. P. F. J. B. Hains (1863) is the present incumbent. There are three other 
churches, formerly perpetual curacies, now, like St. George’s, vicarages: St. Catherine’s, incumbent Rey. T. 
Higham, M.A. (1863); St. Thomas’s, incumbent Rey. J. Cronshaw (1853) ; patron of both these the rector of 
Wigan. St. James’s, Poolstock, present incumbent Rey. H. C. Bull (1864); patron N. Eckersley, esq., MP: 
There are also three Roman Catholic chapels, two of them in Standish-gate, the upper, St. Mary’s, built in 1818 
at a cost of about £6000; and the lower, St. John’s, in 1819, at a cost of upwards of £8000, contributed 
principally by the society of the Jesuits to which it belongs ; also St. Patrick’s in Hardybutts, built in 1847. 
The other places of worship are the Presbyterian chapel in Chapel Lane, built in 1777 ; the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist chapel in Standishgate, built in 1844: the Independent chapel (St. Paul's), in Standishgate, built in 
1786 ; the Baptist chapel in Lord Street (now used as a Sunday school), built in 1803 ; two Baptist chapels 
in King Street and Scarisbrick Street, both built in 1853 ; the Independent chapel in “Hope Street, built in 


1818, and enlarged in 1820 ; the Independent Methodist Connexion chapel in Scholes, erected in 1830; the 
Primitive Methodist chapel, Caroline Street (1852); the Christian Brethren’s meeting-house, in 1858 ; 


Silverwell Congregational Chapel, in Warrington Lane (1866); and the Methodist Free church, in King 
Street, now (1867) in course of construction.’ 

In addition to the Rectory House there are two mansions of considerable antiquity in Wigan, the one 
called “ The Meadows,” erected in the time of Elizabeth, now an insignificant farm-house, but formerly occupied 
by the Marklands ; and the other, called Whitley Hall, existing at the beginning of the last century, long the 
residence of the Holts, afterwards the property of Lord Kingsdown, now belongs to Roger Leigh, esq. The 
town and its vicinity abound with modern mansions, the ieacaeene of rising wealth, but they are ‘fortunately 
too numerous in this and the other parishes of Lancashire to be brought even by name within the prescribed 
limits of a county history.” Leland’s description of Wigan in the reign of Henry VIII. conveys a favourable 
impression of its rank among the towns of Lancashire. He says— 


“Wigan pavid, as bigge as Warington and better builded, there is one Paroch Church amidde the Towne, summe Marchauntes, 
sum Artificers, sum Fermers. Mr. Bradshaw hath a place caullid Hawe a Myle from Wigan. He hath founde moche Canal like 
Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to him, and Gerade of Ynse dwellith in that paroch. The great Myne of Canale is at Hawe 
2 Miles from JVigan. One Bradshaw Awellith at Hawe.’’? 


Soon after this, Wigan, with some of the other principal towns of the county, seems to have sunk into 
decay ; and in the preamble of an act of parliament passed in the reign of Henry VIIL., soon after the Refor- 
mation, it is declared, “that there hath been in times past many beautiful houses in Lancaster, Preston, 
Lyrepool and Wigan, but that they are now falling into ruin.” The declension, it may be presumed, was of 
short duration, for in Elizabeth’s reign we are told by Holinshed that formerly the accommodation at the 
principal inns even in the town was very deficient, but that they had now so much improved in Lancaster, 
Preston, Wigan, and Warrington, that they were well furnished with “ napierie bedding and tapistrie,” and 
that ‘* each commer was sure to lie in clean sheets wherein no man had been lodged since they came from the 
landresse.” That if he travelled on horseback his bed cost him nothing, but if on foot he had a penny to pay 
for this luxurious accommodation. 

At this time the county of Lancaster was much agitated by religious differences, and in no place did the 
zeal of the contending parties glow more fervently than in the parish of Wigan. Queen Elizabeth’s commission 
for promoting the ordinances of the church, according to the rites of the reformed faith, held its sittings, under 
the earl of Derby, occasionally in Wigan ; the popish recusants, as they were styled, were rigorously pursued 
in this parish, and the Rev. Edward. Fleetwood, the rector, exerted himself with great zeal to free the com- 
mission of the peace for the county from all Catholic leaven.” Approaching to another great era in our 


‘By the census of 1851 the number of places of worship and 
sittings in the municipal borough of Wigan (population 31,941), were 
then—Churech of England, 3, 3233 sittings ; Independents, 3, 
1620 ; Particular Baptists, 2, 460 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1, 972 ; 
Independent Methodists, 1, 350; Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 1. 
100 ; Isolated Congregation, 1, 164; Roman Catholics, 3, 2550. 
Total, 15 places, 9449 sittings. 

° The Birkenheads of Birkenhead Hall, near Wigan, are mentioned 
by Leland, but there is now no such place as the hall. The Birken- 
he ads hore for arms three brooms ; their lands went to the Tildesleys. 

> Leland’s Jtin. vol. vii. fol. 56. p. 45. + See vol. i p. 194. 

* The following copy of a letter from an original paper in the 
Harl. Coll. Cod. 286, purporting to be “a strange libel thrown 
into the pew of the Rey. Edward Fleetwood, parson of Wigan, about 
1596, is page of the spirit of the times :— 

elk dnle 

“Edward Tiare parson of Wigane I heaire of yo™ Invious 

Hereticall words againste our Feathe that I canot stay my pen from 


writing vnto youe to commande you to leaffe blasfeminge againste 
thees our Catholike Feath or eles yo¥ will drink of Joudas sope 
moreover if yor hereticall mind will not be stayed againste or Feathe 
I most nides a counte yo woorse than the Rovinge Souldeerse that 
Persequted Christe for they would never stint vntell the had Christ 
for to persequt him therfore I most nydes acount yo one of those 
becauc yo" will never stintt vntell that you hav persequted the 
poore Catholickes. And Againe it is very on naturall a speretuall 
mie so to forswere him self * in so indetinge so many of yo" town 
wiche ar as good Goers to the Churche as you ar therfore I most 
nides Acount yo" worse then Jou or turke or Infideile. I worse 
then A doupe thinge In so For swer Ringe yor selfe I if tyme and 
plase did so Requer I could so proff it therfor Reste wt this and 
be contented and I will writ vnto yo" her After. Ga Oi 
Indorsed 
“ Lre intercepted Pap.” 


* Note on the margin, “ 1 wes not sworn.” 
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national history, we find Wigan ranking amongst the first of the boroughs in the county of Lancaster, and 
when, in the year 1636, Charles I. im an evil hour determined upon the levy of ship-money, Wigan, probably 
from its superior wealth, was called upon to contribute towards this unpopular impost £50, while Preston was 
only required to pay £40, Lancaster £30, Liverpool £25, and Clitheroe and Newton £7 10s. each.! In the 
wars that ensued, Wigan, from its vicinity to Lathom House, as well as from the strength of its position and 
the undeviating attachment of the inhabitants to the earl of Derby, took a distinguished part. As early as the 
year 1642, on the breaking out of the wars between Charles I. and the Parliament, Wigan became a sort of 
central garrison for the king, and throughout the whole period of the civil wars it retained its character of “the 
faithful and loyal town of Wigan.” The first operation undertaken from this place was in the month of 
December 1642, when Captain Bradshaw and Captain Venables marched forth to Bolton with their companies, 
consisting of 250 men, who encountered a body of the Parhamentary force on the way, and, after a desperate 
struggle, overcame them, capturing some and slaying others.” According to the Parliamentary despatches, 
this victory, though of no great importance, inflated the Cavaliers with pride, and, on their return to Wigan, 
they pulle “l down the pulpit i in Hendon (Hindley) chapel, played at cards in the pews, took away the holy 
Bible and tore it in pieces, sticking the leaves upon the posts in several parts of the town, and saying, “ This 
is the Rowndheads’ Bible.” On Christmas. day, in the same year, the earl of Derby, at the head of sev eral 
thousand men, marched from Wigan, provided with three field-pieces, to attack the town of Blackburn ; but 
night coming on, he was obliged to withdraw without completing his enterprise. An attack upon Bolton, 
made by the earl from Wigan, was equally unsuccessful. Early in 1643 Sir John Seaton, major-general of the 
Parliamentary force, having obtained possession of Preston and Lancaster, marched to Wigan, where the earl 
of Derby had thrown up strong intrenchments, and formed a camp “in the parson’s meadow,” on the banks of 
the Douglas, where a zigzag mound, a broad ditch 1, and several trenches, are still visible. On the arrival of 
the Parliamentary force before the town, supported by a large body of club-men, a desperate battle ensued 
(April 1), which was well contested on both sides, but victory at length declared in favour of the assailants.* 
The number of prisoners made on this occasion by the major-gener ral amounted to about 800 men, with a 
thousand stand of arms, and £2000 in treasure. The earl of Derby, who had withdrawn from the town at 
the close of the battle, soon after re-possessed himself of this place, when it was again attacked, in the month 
of March, by Colonel Ashton, at the head of 2000 horse and foot. The struggle on this occasion was less 
resolute than in the former month, the principal part of the garrison having withdrawn to Lathom House, but 
a body of sharp-shooters retired to the church steeple, and kept up an incessant fire, by which more of the 
assailants were killed than had fallen in taking the town. On the threat of Colonel Roseworm to blow up 
the church if the troops in the steeple did not desist from firing, they were obliged to surrender, and their 
whole number, amounting to 86, became prisoners. Finding that the imhabitants were warmly attached 
to the royal cause, Colonel Ashton ordered the outworks and the fortifications of the town to be 
demolished, and the gates and posts placed in aid of the works at the entrances to Standishgate, Wall- 
gate, Hallgate, and Millgate, were pulled up and destroyed. 

From the period of the active campaign of 1643 to the year 1648, this place remained tranquil, though 
it was known to contain such treasure as the supporters of the king’s cause in Lancashire had at their disposal : 
but when Oliver Cromwell had driven the Scotch army, under the duke of Hamilton, from Preston, he pursued 
the fugitives through Wigan, where they found quarters on the night of the 18th of August, and overthrew 
them at the pass of Winwick.' 

Three years afterwards, when the hopes of the royalists were once more revived by the appearance of 
Charles II. in the field, despatches were sent by that prince to the earl of Derby, summoning him from the 
Isle of Man, to join the royal standard. Having landed at the mouth of the Wyre, in the Fylde, at the head 
of 300 troops, his lordship marched to Preston, whence he sent precepts, requiring the inhabitants of the 
county to join him at that place in arms. This call was but feebly obeyed ; and when his lordship marched 
from Preston to the south, the number of his troops did not exceed 600.° Manchester was at that time 
occupied by the Cheshire and Lancashire militia, and Colonel Lilburne, who had arrived from York with 
ten troops of dragoons, to join the army of Cromwell, which was daily expected from Scotland, advanced at 
the head of his forces to Wigan, for the purpose of intercepting the march of the earl of Derby. Having 
posted his horse in Wigan Lane, and lined the hedges with his infantry, the earl of Derby on his appr oach 
(August 25, 1651) was saluted with a galling fire of musketry. Astonished but not dismayed by this recep- 
tion, the earl halted, and dividing his small force into two bodies of 300 each, he took upon himself 
the command of the van, giving the rear to Sir Thomas Tyldesley. A charge was then sounded, and this 
gallant little band twice cut their way through the main body of the enemy, but, attempting it a third time, and 
being environed and oppressed by unequal numbers, the Lord Widdrington, Sir Thomas Tyldesley, and many 
other brave and worthy men, were slain. Sir Robert Throgmorton, knight marshal, was left also for dead 


1 See vol. i. p. 211. 5 In Whitelocke’s Memorial, p. 504, it is said that the earl of 
2 King’s Pamphlets, No, ixxxviii. British Museum. Derby had got together 1500 men ; Secombe, in his History of the 
3 See vol. i. p. 219. 4 See Cromwell’s Letter, vol. i. p. 230. House of Stanley, says “ about 600,” 
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upon the field, but, being taken up by a poor woman, and consigned to the care of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, he 
recovered.’ After displaying prodigies of valour, the earl of Derby, who was wounded, and had had two 
horses shot under him, took refuge in a house in the market-place at Wigan, from whence he escaped the 
same night, and pursued his route towards Worcester, attended by three faithful followers. His lordship, on 
his departure, left behind him a brass plate with the arms of Man, encircled by the garter, and this plate 
remained in the same house (the Dog Inn) till the year 1824, when it was sold to the earl of Derby by a 
descendant of the family that afforded refuge to his noble ancestor. A monumental pillar in Wigan Lane 
marks the spot upon which the gallant Sir Thomas Tyldesley fell, and records his military achievements in 
these appropriate terms :— 


An high Act of Gratitude, which conveys the Memory of 
SIR THOMAS TYLDESLEY 
To posterity, 
Who served KiNG CHARLES THE Frrst as Lieutenant-Colonel at Edge-Hill Battle, 
After raising Regiments of Horse, Foot, and Dragoons, 
And for 
The desperate storming of Burton-upon-Trent, over a bridge of 36 arches, 
RECEIVED THE HONOUR OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
He afterwards served in all the wars in great command, 
Was Governor of Lichfield, 
And followed the fortune of the Crown through the Three Kingdoms, 
And never compounded with the Rebels, though strongly invested ; 


And on the 25th August, A.D. 1651, was here slain, 
Commanding as Major-General under the EARL oF Dery, 

To whom the grateful Erector, ALEXANDER Rigsy, Esq. was Cornet ; 
And when le was High Sheriff of this County (A.p. 1679) 
Placed this high obligation on the whole FAamty of the TyLDESLEYs, 
To follow the noble example of their Loyal Ancestor. 


The battle of Worcester was still more disastrous than that of Wigan ; and soon afterwards the earl of 
Derby, on his return from that place into Lancashire, having fallen into the hands of his enemies, was brought 
to trial at Chester, on a charge of high treason against the Commonwealth, when sentence of death having 
been pronounced upon him, he was conveyed to Bolton, and there beheaded on the 15th of October 1651. 
In the evening of that day his remains were conveyed to Wigan, where they remained during the night, and 
on the following day they were removed to Ormskirk, the burial-place of the family. 

The invasion of the north of England by the Scots, under the earls of Derwentwater, Wintown, and 
others of the Jacobite party, for the purpose of reinstating the Stuarts on the throne of these realms, in the 
year 1715, scarcely extended itself so far south as to reach Wigan, but when the rebellion was suppressed by 
the battle of Preston, five of the rebels, namely, James Blundell, James Finch, John Macilliwray, William 
Whalley, and James Burn, having been tried and sentenced to death at Preston, were sent to Wigan, where 
they were executed on the 10th of February 1716. In the rebellion of 1745 Prince Charles Edward, the 
young Pretender, passed through this town at the head of his army on their way to Manchester, and returned 
by the same route, when they spent the night of the 10th of December at Wigan, where they forced contri- 
butions, but not to any great extent. 


CHARITIES OF WIGAN. 
Abridged from the XXI. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners. 


WIGAN Partsn.—Free Grammar School, founded by James Leigh in 1619, with a rent of £6 : 13: 4, to which were afterwards 
added tenements in Aspull, and a rent-charge of £20 in London. In 1723 Sir John Bridgman, bart., having given £100 towards a 
new school-house, the inhabitants and corporation subseribed £100, and purchased Cockerham’s house and croft in the Millgate, 
which were mortgaged for a sum of £193 :9:9, with interest. According to the act of 52 Geo, III. for incorporating the school, its 
revenue then amounted to no more than £154: 4s. The Aspull estate was sold for £3796, and an estate at Appleton was purchased 
in 1816. The income from the school property now amounts to £201 :4:10, out of which £100 is paid to the schoolmaster, and 
the residue appropriated to incidental expenses. 


' According to Whitelocke, p. 505, the earl of Derby lost on this | Wigan Lane,” that they voted to Colonel Lilburne £500, and £200 
occasion in prisoners, five colonels, the adjutant-general, four per annum as a mark of honour for his services, with £100 to the 
lieutenant-colonels, one major, four captains, two lieutenants, and lieutenant who conveyed the despatches ; and public thanksgivings 
400 men; and had slain Lord Widdrington, Major-General Sir were ordered to be offered up in the churches of London and West- 
Thomas Tyldesley, one colonel, two majors, and divers others of minster for this victory. 
quality. So highly did the Parliament estimate the “ victory of 
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WIGAN TownsuiP.—Charities for the Benefit of the poor of the township, in money, lands, rents, or rent charges. In 1613 
Molyneux left per annum £55 ; 1632, Markland £1; 1642, Bullock £5; 1653, Guest £3: 15s. ; 1688, Sixsmith £30 ; and 1757 
Markland, £74: yielding annually, £168: 15s. Charities for binding apprentices. In 1632 Mason and Bullock left per annum £20, 
in 1720, Baldwin £8 ; in 1726, Baldwin of Wigan £3; and in 1729, Mort £16 ; yielding annually, £42. Charities for cloth. In 
1705, Ford left per annum £3; and in 1742, Hardman £4. Charities for cloth, bread, religious books, and binding apprentices. 
In 1613, Molyneux, land now producing per annum £55 ; in 1726, Willis and Diggles, per annum £42; 1758, Pennington £9 ; and 
in 1761, Forth £1; yielding annually £107. Charities of Welles, Holt, and others, for cloth, bread, apprenticing, and schooling 
children. Several sums left from 1704 to 1707, on account of which there is distributed among the townships of Wigan, Haigh. 
Aspull, Ince, Pemberton, Hindley, Abram, and Winstanley, an annual sum of £36 :5 : 3. pa: ee 
_ Apram.—Charities for the benesit of the poor, in money and rent. In 1622 Duckenfield left per annum £1 : 12s. ; in 1688, 
Crook £1 ; in 1726, Abigail Crook and others £18 ; 2s. ; yielding annually £20:15s. Charity for cloth. In 1724 Newton left per 
annum 6s. 6d. 

AspuLL.—School. A school-house supported by the rents of two closes : the schoolmaster teaches forty scholars English, writ- 
ing, and accounts, and has the house and land rent free, and a salary of £1. Charity for the benefit of the poor. In 1786 Houghton 
and Hodkinson left per annum £5 : 10s. if i 

BILLINGE CHAPEL ENpD.-—School, built by subscription. The master receives from Eddleston’s Charity per annum £10 : 10s. 
Eddleston’s Charity, in 1672, to the minister, schoolmaster, and poor of Billinge, per annum £92. Poor's stock and cottage. 
Several sums and a dwelling-house, left in 1799, yield annually £5:3:38. For bread, by an unknown donor, per annum £2 : 12s. 
For the poor of Billinge Higher and Lower End, in 1775, Bankes left per annum £1 : 16s. 

Biiuince Heuer Enp.—School. The master has the liberty of letting a cottage and garden, worth about £5 per annum, and 
receives £10: 10s. from Eddleston’s Charity ; £15 :10s. Digmore Estate. The rents of a house and land so called belonging to the 
poor, £10. ie 

Dauron.—Latham’s Charity. See Croston.—1786, Ashurst Charity is a rent-charge upon Ashurst Hall of £1 : 5s. 

Haren.—School, founded in 1634 by Miles Turner, and endowed with the rents of Outley Snape, and a sum of £100 left by 
Dame Dorothy Bradshaigh. The estate lets for £25 per annum. The rent previous to the parliamentary commission was received 
by the agent of Earl Balearres as part of his employer’s general rental, paying £20 a-year to the schoolmaster. From 1813 the 
estate let for £50, but no addition was made to the schoolmaster’s salary. On a statement of the accounts, the earl was found 
indebted to the estate £351 : 2:6, which he agreed to pay, and the schoolmaster also agreed to receive £50 in full of all demands. 
The average number of scholars is about seventy. eceptacle. An almshouse erected in 1775 by Dame Dorothy Bradshaigh, and 
endowed with stock of £4555 :8:8 in the 3 per cent consols. Annual dividend £136 :13:2. 1696. Charities of Greaves and 
others. Several sums amounting to £105, for binding apprentices and clothing poor people. Lost by insolvency. 1790. Kindsley’s 
Charity. For the poor, per annum £1, 1822. Grimshaw's Charity. £40, part of a principal sum of £200; for which £7 : 14s. in 
interest was paid in May 1828. Poor's stock. Several sums given to the poor, amounting to £68 :5s., but no information could be 
obtained respecting it. ; 

Hinpiey.—Low School. In Hindley is a school with the following inscription—“ This school was built by the gift of Mrs. 
Mary Abram, whose soul I trust triumpheth now among the just. A.D. 1632.” This charity is endowed with £150, for which the 
corporation of Liverpool pay £7 :10s. interest, and the master receives in addition £2 from the charities of Crook and Duckentield ; 
£9:10s. Sunday School. The master of a Sunday School is paid from the rents of three cottages, amounting to about £10. 1662. 
Duckenfield’s Charity. Rents of £2 :10s. to the minister, and £2: 8s. to the poor in cloth; £4: 18s. 1776. Charities of Collier 
and others. £100 in trust for linen cloth. : 

Ince.—1726. Walmesley’s Charity fer cloth, £100 ; interest £4. 1727. Whittle’s Charity, for the poor, 40s. per annum from 
an estate called Fillyhey, belonging to Thomas Legh of Lyme, whose agent disputed the payment at the time of the inquiry. 
1784. Richardson's Charity consists of an annual distribution of five loads of oatmeal, of 240 lbs. each. ‘ 

Orn ELL.—Charities of Leigh, Holt, and others. Several small bequests in 1707 and 1723, yielding annually £6 :2s. 1730. 
Thomason's Charity. The interest of £200 originally, but half having been lost, it yields annually £5. 

PEMBERTON.—School on Goose Green, built, in 1787, at an expense of £75:18 : 4, partly borrowed from charities, and partly 
raised by the township. The income of the school property, paid to the schoolmaster, is about £7. Charities of Molyneux, Rain- 
ford, and Kitts. On a list of benefactions 1767. The interest of £130 to the poor, £6 : 10s. 

Up-Hottann.—Grammar School, founded in 1668, and endowed with farms and small rents, yielding annually £65 :18 : 3. 
Charities for bread and blankets. In 1636 Fairclough left per annum £5 ; and in 1803, Holmes £5; produce annually £10. 1638. 
Charities of Prescot and others. Sums amounting to £446 :13: 4 said to be in the hands of the township. 1674. Barton’s Charity. 
To the poor a yearly sum of £3:6:8. 1728. Mawdsley’s Charity. Land producing annually £17 : 10s. Bispham’s Charities. Two 
estates, called Pimbo Lane House and Sephton’s Estate, the rents of which amount to £226 :10s., of which £109 is applied to 
binding apprentices in Up-Holland, Billinge, Orrell, Pemberton, Rainford, and Windle ; and £117 : 10s. to the purchase of cloth 
and bread for the poor of Up-Holland, Billinge, Orrell, and Pemberton; £226 : 10s. 

WINSTANLEY.—1742. Charities of the Rev. J. Bankes and others, for linen cloth. Several benefactions, amounting to £402 : 10s., 
yield annually £19 : 11s. 


The public buildings usual in corporate towns are to be found in this place. The Town Hall, in the 
market-place, is a large brick structure, rebuilt in the year 1720 at the joint cost of the borough members, 
the earl of Barrymore, and Sir Roger Bradshaigh, to which a colonnade was added in the year 1828. The 
upper portion or council-chamber is now in a most deplorably dilapidated state, but the lower part is 
occupied as a butcher’s shambles, and the care of these premises serves to hold the upper storey together. 
The Moot Hall, or Sessions House, was formerly an antique building, as depicted on the corporation seal, but 
was rebuilt A.D. 1829. In Millgate there is a small prison, venerable alone for its antiquity, having stood 
since the reign of Henry VIII. The two last-mentioned buildings, and probably the town-hall also, will he 
removed when the new borough-gaol and court-house, now (1867) nearly completed, is opened. This is a 
large brick and stone building at the junction of King Street, Rodney Street, and Chapel Lane. It has a 
handsome exterior ; and inside there are petty sessions and quarter sessions courts, police-offices, and cells for 
prisoners, with rooms for the chief officials in the employ of the town-council. Near here is the Public Hall, 
opened in 1853, containing a large assembly-room, and numerous other rooms occupied as a Mechanics’ 
Institution, the directors of which are the tenants. Next to the hall are the County Court offices ; in front 
are the theatre, Messrs. Robinson and Company’s extensive brewery, and other buildings, mentioned 
elsewhere. At the Wallgate end of King Street the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank have this year 
completed a handsome stone building, nearly square, for their Wigan branch. The old local bank of Messrs, 
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Woodeock, Sons, and Eckersley, is carried on in Standishgate ; and in this street also there is a building 
erected about 1838, and used as a savings bank, an institution which was established in the year 1 1821. 
There was formerly an old Cloth Hall in Wallgate, which was at one time occupied as a barrack for soldiers, 
but the site is now covered with an inferior class of cottage property. The Commercial Hall built in 1816, 
and which afforded accommodation to the clothiers, hardware dealers, and others who resorted to the fairs with 
their goods, is now used principally as workshops. Besides these and other commercial institutions, there 
are many other modern establishments for charity and for education.’ The town is supplied with gas from 
public works established in 1823, and with water from two large reservoirs situated in Adlington, where a 
tributary of the Douglas, hic Bibbi brook, is impounded. The cost has been, including the purchase of the 
old company’s works, upws wds of £160,000. The council, as local board of health, have also expended £24,000 
on a system of sewerage, which has its outlet in the river Douglas just beyond the town. The burial-grounds 
in the borough are all closed, and interments take place at the cemetery, W hich is situated in the township of 
Ince, and is managed by a burial-board chosen by the ratepayers in Easter vestry assembled. 

The Wigan Dispensary, established in 1798, is supported principally by annual subscriptions and 
charitable bequests. The building applied to this benevolent purpose is a stone erection, situated in King 
Street, and built in the year 1801. The poor, under the sanction of a subscriber’s recommendation, receive 
advice and medicine, as well as surgical aid, when it is required, gratuitously. A movement is now on foot 
to enlarge this institution into an infirmary, to meet the requirements of the population in and around the 
town. Large numbers of accidents occur yearly, and at present there is no public provision for the relief of 
the sufferers. £21,000 has now (1867) been subscribed, and there is no doubt of the success of the 
undertaking. 

When Richard, afterwards Sir Richard, Arkwright was practising the useful but humble art into which 
he had been initiated before he became a mechanist, and before he had dreamt of advancing himself to fame 
and to fortune by improvements in manufacturing machinery, that potent engine, the foundation of all the 
improved processes, the cylindrical carding-machine, was brought into the parish of Wigan by Mr. Morris of 
Brock Mill. Mr. Morris laid no claim to the invention of this engine, which was Lewis Paul’s, but to him 
the county of Lancaster was indebted for its first introduction, and it was not till two years afterwards that 
Mr. Peel, with the aid of James Hargreaves, erected a machine with cylinders at Bolton for the carding of 
cotton. Since that time the manufacture of cotton fabrics has constantly increased. At present the manu- 
facturing part of the inhabitants are principally employed in the carding and spinning of cotton, in power- 
loom weaving, the hand-loom weaving of jacconettes, muslins, and calicoes, the weaving of coarse linen and 
checks, for which they have long been noted. Formerly blankets were made here, but that trade has been 
superseded by the lighter fabrics. There are also in the parish brass-works and nail-making establishments, 
iron-foundries, and steam-engine manufactories, with extensive mordant and vitriol works. The abundant 
supply of excellent coal, and the development of the means of communication between Wigan, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, have especially caused a very considerable increase in cotton-spinning and weaving, which is 
carried on principally within the boundary of the borough. Situated midway between the port where the 
cotton is received, and the city where the manufactured goods are disposed of, and possessing advantages in 
the supply of fuel which are equalled by few places of the same size, Wigan has of late years taken a position 
in the front rank of the manufacturing towns of Lancashire. In the town itself there are now twenty-six 
mills for cotton-spinning and weaving, and in these 11,000 hands are employed when trade is brisk. Outside 
the borough there are thirteen more mills, finding occupation for over 2000 hands. The sum paid in wages 
weekly is about £4000. The distress which was caused in the district from 1862 to 1865, by the failure of 
the cotton supply, was edie more promptly and liberally met than in Wigan. A relief committee was 
established on January 2, 1862, and the subscriptions of the inhabitants of the town, and their friends, 
unmounted to at least £20,000 of the £78,000 which was expended by that body. The cotton trade in 
Wigan cannot yet be said to have completely recovered from the effects of the cotton famine. 

In 1719 an act was obtained for making the river Douglas navigable from Wigan to the Ribble, and in 172 
acut parallel with the Douglas was formed ; subsequently 1 this navigation became by purchase a section of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, by which 400,000 tons of coal were at one time sent annually from Wigan to Liver- 
pool, and to the north of Lancashire. A branch canal extends also into the interior of the county from 
Wigan to Leigh, Worsley, and Manchester. 

In 1832 Wi igan supplemented her inland navigation at a cost of £70,000, by a railway, which was 
opened on the 3d of September 1832, and extending from Chapel Lane, Wigan, to Parkside, where it joins 


' All the churches and the Roman Catholic chapels have ex- by 446 teachers, giving instruction to 4690 children ; and that in the 
vellent day-schools, for primary instruction, attached. These whole parish there were 35 schools, and 620 teachers, with 7400 
preniises are also used as Sunday-schools, institutions which are in scholars. Now, however, in the borough alone there are about 
existence in connection with all or nearly all ,the places of worship 8000 Sunday scholars and teachers, and there are 22 places open for 
in the town and neighbourhood. It was mentioned in 1834, asa religious instruction every Sabbath day. For the whole parish this 
circumstance highly honourable to the public spirit of the town, estimate must be more than doubled. 
that there were then 15 Sund ay-schools in the borough, conducted 
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the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, thereby opening a communication to Liverpool on the west and to 
Manchester on the east. The length of this railway was six miles and a quarter. On the 22d October 1838 
the railway from Wigan to Preston was opened, and in 1834 an act was passed incorporating the Wigan and 
Newton, and the Wigan and Preston Railway Companies. The cutting of the Liverpool and Bury Railway, a 
few years later, contributed still further to develope the resources of the neighbourhood, and this was 
supplemented in 1854 by a branch direct from Wigan to Seuthport. The Eccles, Tyldesley, and Wigan 
Railway, opening a still more direct route to Manchester, was completed in 1864 ; and the Lancashire Union 
Railways Company are now (1867) constructing a network of roads around the town, which, though mainly 
intended for the transit of coals, will also give direct communication with Blackburn and East Lancashire, 
and the ports on the Upper Mersey 

The increase in the population and importance of the town is owing mainly to the great development 
which has taken place during the last quarter of a century of the mineral wealth of the townships in the 
immediate vicinity, several of which, for all practical purposes, now form a part of the town itself. The 
Wigan coal-field, as it is generally termed, is contained within the parish of Wigan, with the addition of the 
township of Ashton, and of a few townships in the Leyland hundred. It is computed to contain 
1,784,000,000 tons of workable coal and cannel; the present rate of get is between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 tons annually, and the yearly payments in wages amount to £1,000,000. The portion of this 
field, which is richest, lies between two great faults, known as the St. Catherine’s fault (from its proximity to 
St. Catherine’s church) and the great Haigh fault, and it was to open out the resources of this district that a 
colliery railway, known as the Springs Branch Railw ay, was constructed from the North Union through the 
townships of Ince and Haigh. This road, by increasing the facilities of transit, has caused a great extension 
of the coal trade—one firm alone in 1863 paying for carriage to the railway companies £124,000. The 
enterprise of the larger colliery proprietors has of late years been marked and successful. Chief among 
these were the earl of Crawford, with his Haigh and Upholland collieries, and the Kirkless Hall Coal and 
Iron Company, also partly connected with the Standish and Shevington collieries. From Earl Crawtord’s 
coalpits in 1863 about 550,000 tons of coal were raised ; and from those of the Kirkless Hall and Standish 
companies full 600,000 tons, while the amount of wages paid by the two would average nearly £7000 per 
week, and the number of hands employed 6800, These two establishments, together with one or two of 
smaller magnitude, were, in 1865, amalgamated under the title of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, which 
is probably one of the largest private companies (exclusive of railways) in the kingdom. In addition to their 
coalpits, they have five large iron-furnaces in blast, and others are in course of construction. The bulk of 
the ore here smelted is brought from Ulverston. In 1858, at the Rose Bridge colliery, in Ince, cannel was 
proved to exist at a depth of 600 yards from the surface, and this pit, when opened, was the deepest in 
England, though since that time there have been deeper winnings in other parts of the country. These 
extensive mining operations have not been carried on without considerable loss of life by explosions and 
in other ways. The remembrance of the two terrible catastrophes at the Ince Hall collieries in 1853 and 

854, when fifty-eight and eighty-seven men and boys were suddenly hurried into eternity, is still fresh in 
the memory of the inhabitants. 

Two markets are held weekly in Wigan, on Monday and Friday, the latter being the principal market- 
day. These markets are held by virtue of the charters granted to John Maunsell, parson of Wigan, by 
Henry III. (1246), already described. Three fairs are held here annually—namely, on Holy Thursday—on 
the 27th of June, called Scholes Fair—and on the 2&th of October, for cattle, pedlery, and pastime. 

Two weekly newspapers are published i in Wigan—the Wigan Observer, published by Mr. Wall, and estab- 
lished January 1, 1853; and the Wigan Examiner, established in November of the same year. 

The Wigan Union comprises all the townships included in the old parish of Wigan, and also those of 
Ashton, Blackrod, Parbold, Shevington, Standish, Worthington, and Wrightington. The population was in 
1801, 34,565, and in 1861, 94,561. In 1865 the births numbered 4497—the marriages 799—and the 
deaths 2833. The Wigan Union Workhouse is a collection of commodious brick buildings situated in ri: 
Lane, Wigan, containing accommodation for 800 paupers. The (parliamentary) electoral returns for 186 
give the following particulars as to the parliamentary borough of Wi igan :—population in 1831, 20,774 ; . 
1861, 37,658 ; im 1866 (computed), 40,889. The inhabite d houses in 1861, 6696; the number of e ear 
on the parliamentary register in 1832-3, £10 occupiers, 423; burgesses ancient right, 60; total, 483. In 
1865-6, £10 occupiers, 862; burgesses 3; total, 865 ; but, deducting two double entries, the actual number 
of electors was 863. There was no contest at the last general election ; the number of voting men on the 
present parliamentary register, as £10 occupiers, 205; the number of burgesses, 2931; burgesses whose 
rates are assessed on the owner or compounded for by him, 2069 ; burgesses on the parliamentary register, 
862. The Small Tenements Act has been adopted ; the number of burgesses before the adoption of the act 
was 1227. The gross estimated rental in 1856 was £77,76 2; ae ee 6, £95,555 ; increase, £17,793. 
The rateable value in 1856 was £65,882 ; in 1862, £72,650; in 1865-6, £78,048. The gross annual value, 
of all messuages or tenements and lands, including tithe rent-charge, a to the income-tax assessment 
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schedule A, is £85,370. The gross estimated rental of such property, according to the valuation list, is 
£80,864. The number of male oceupiers, at a gross estimated rental of under £10, is 5311; £10 and over 
302 ; total, 6612. The male occupiers, at a rateable value of £4 and under £10, are 3020 ; £10 and over, 950 ; 
total, 3970. The gross estimated rental is stated to represent the full rack-rent. A deduction of about 
one-sixth is made from the gross estimated rental in estimating the rateable value of houses at and under £10. 

The parish of Wigan consists of the tow nship of Wi igan, co-extensive with the borough, and the 
twelve townships of Aspull, Haigh, Orrell, Dalton, Up-Holland, Pemberton, Winstanley, Billinge Higher 
End, Billinge Chapel or Lower End, Abram, Hindley, and Ince. 

ASPULL is a small but populous mining and manufacturing township in Wigan parish, but in Salford 
hundred, to which Wigan adjoins. Rich ard, the son of Robert de Lathom, in fis reign of Henry IIL, held 
a carucate of land of Robert, the son of Albert de Gresley the younger :' and in 1322, the eighth part of a 
knight’s fee was held by* Richard de Ince and Robert de Inly (Hindley), whose tenants were bound to 
contribute to the maintenance of the bailiff of the Manchester barony.’ The grandson of Richard Ince left 
a daughter and heiress, Ellen, married to John, the third son of Sir Peter Gerard of Bryn, about 42 Edward 
III. (1368), from whom descended the Gerards of Ince. Anciently the Gerards held a manorial court in 
Aspull. The manor was transferred by sale to the last earl of Balcarres by Sir William Gerard, and it now 
appertains to the manor of Haigh. Bradshaw Hall, formerly the residence of the Bradshaighs, is now the 
property of Roger Leigh, esq., who resides at the Hindley Hall, which is in this township. Hall Giddle, or 
Gidlow House, in Aspull, was probably erected by the “ Goodlaws of Ashpool,” who were otherwise called 
Gudelawe and Gydelowe in inquisitions of 26 Henry VIII. (1534) and 4 James I. (1606)." Thomas 
Goodlawe of this family married Anne, the daughter and heir of Thomas Gerard of Ince, who died 36 Henry 
VIII. (1544). Gidlow House and Highfield House, of some note in Catholic times, are now homesteads of 
extensive farmers. Avrkless Hall existed in 1570. There is in Aspull an Episcopal chapel for Haigh and Aspull, 
dedicated to St. David, built in 1832 under the direction of the Church Commissioners. It is, since 1868, 
a vicarage ; the Rev. J. Aldworth, M.A. (1863), is the present incumbent ; patron, the rector of Wigan. There 
is also an Episcopal chapel in this township situated close to Hindley Hall, and the proprietor of that estate, 
Roger Leigh, esq., is the patron. A Catholic chapel, dedicated to Our Lady, was opened in 1858—a Wes- 
leyan chapel in the same year—and an Independent Methodist chapel in 1861. In this township are the 
works of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, one of the largest companies (under the Limited Liability Act) 
in the country. They employ more than 9000 colliers and workmen, and send off coal to every part of 
England, while they melt iron br ought in large quantities from Ulverston. Works have just been erected 
for the utilising of the small cannel coal, by which what has formerly been waste cannel will now be worked 
up into lump cannel, and be available for the purpose of making gas ; while mineral oil, benzoin, and various 
dyes, will be extracted by the same process. 

Haicu.—The most interesting amongst the numerous townships of Wigan is Haigh, a well-cultivated 
and populous district, stored with mines of coal and cannel, and rich in iron ore. There is here a large iron- 
foundry, the property of the earl of Crawford and Balearres, who resides at the stately mansion of Haigh 
Hall, havi ing sueceeded to the estates on the death of his father on the 25th of March 1825. In 1826, 
James Lindsay, earl of Balearres, and Lord Lindsay, county Fife, was created a peer of the United Kingdom, 
by the title of Baron Wigan, of Haigh Hall, county Lancashire. The hall is a stately edifice of brick, faced 
with stone, with three semicircular projections in front. Over the door are the arms of Bradshaigh, quartered 
with Stanley. Placed near the summit of a high hill, in a large and well-wooded park, the house commands 
a view of thirteen counties, of the Irish Sea, and of the Isle of Man; and, by the liberality of the earl, the 
public are admitted to the park and grounds almost without limitation. The library at Haigh Hall, formed 
with the greatest care by Lord Lindsay, and consisting of nearly 50,000 volumes, is one of the finest private 
libraries in the country, indeed in the world, and contains specimens of many of the rarest works. 


The manor of Haigh was originally held by a family, named in Latin records Norrenses, and in Norman-French le Norreis, or 
le Norreys, who were also lords of Sutton, Rainhill, Whiston, Blackrode, and Westley.2 Hugh le Norreis, in 1 King John (1199- 
1200), obtained a charter for Blackerode ;6 ae in 3 John (1201-2) he paid to the king two marks and two chascurs [hunters] for 
a confirmation of his title? A Williain le Noreys appears among the inquisitors of the wapentake of Derbyshire for the scutage of 
Gascony in 25 Henry II1.8 Another Hugh Norreys, who held the manors of Haigh and Blackrod, had a “daughter and coheiress, 
Mabilla, who married Sir William Bradshaigh, and thus conveyed the manor into ‘this family, who made Haigh Hall their prin- 


' See mar DS aie from which it appears that they possessed considerable property in 
The edition of 1836 gives the second of the names as Robert ar a alae am galley: end Te 
de July, and refers to a very inaccurate translation of the “ extent ris gr eager tbl ice 5 5 


of 1322,” printed at length in the first volume of that edition. In 


6 Rot. Chart. 1 John, p. 1, m. 
the present edition that document is not given, but it will be found ; 


Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. Tit. De Oblatis, m. 7. 


7 8 he OF 
at length in Mamecestre ; Chetham. Soc. lvi., where, on page 421, 9 ae se rae re ee is the fellowi ee tl 
the entry here quoted, with the name cortected as an the textes “ In further confirmation is the following extract from the genea- 
eiven.—B. H. : F igi logical roll of the Bradshaighs :—* Sir William Bradshaighe, 2d 


son to Sir John, was a great traveller and a souldger, and married 
to Mabell, daughter and sole heire of Hugh Norris de Haghe and 
:  Blackrode and had issue.” 


> Mamecestre : Chet. Soe. \vi. p- 397. 


* Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 6; vol. vi. n. 12: vol. xix. n. 88 
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cipal residence until the death of the last baronet of that name. The family of Bradshaigh were of Saxon origin, and Sir William 
was the tenth in descent from John Bradshaigh, who was repossessed of his estates by William the Conqueror. Of the Lady 
Mabell we have already spoken, and of her lord who slew the Welsh knight, her second husband. This Sir William, ‘* Willielmus de 
Bradeshaghe,” was returned knight of the shire for the county of Lancaster, in the 7th and 9th, and in the 19th Edward II. 
and Lady Mabell, who survived ‘him, was living in 11 Edward TII. (1337), exercising the rights of lady of the manor of H: ak 2 
Their descendant, Sir Roger Bradshaigh, was created a baronet, 31 Charles I]. Sir Roger, the fourth baronet, dying without male 
issue, the Haigh estates. descended, “by maternal inheritance, to his great-grand- daughter, Elizabeth Bradshaigh Dalrymple, 
daughter of Charles Dalrymple, esq. of North Berwick, being the sole heiress and representative of the 3radshaigh: family. This 
lady married, on Ist June 1780, her cousin, Alexander, the earl of B alearres, for some time governor of Farina, who succeeded as 
the twenty- third earl of Crawford in 1808, and upon whose demise, 25th March 1825, the f family honours devolved on his son 
James, the present earl of Crawford and Balearres, who holds his seat in the House of Lords as Baron Wigan, created 1826, and 
received a confirmation of the earldom of Crawford, 1848. 


The following is a view of Haigh Hall, as it appeared at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the grounds of our English gentry were laid out in the Flemish fashion. 
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For nearly three hundred years the cannel of Haigh and the burning well of Hindley have attracted 
the attention of the curious: Leland, the itinerant, we have seen, mentions the former; and the following 
curious description is given by the honourable Roger North, in his Lite of Francis North, Baron Guildford, 
in the year 1676. Ina circuit through the north of England, the lord keeper visited Lancaster, and his 
biographer says :— 


‘In the return homewards from Lancaster his Lordship took all the advantage he could of seeing great Towns & places of 
note. He staid some days with Sir Roger Bradshaw, whose lordship is famous for yielding the canal (or candle) coal. It is so 
term’d, I guess, because the manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work by the light of their coal-fire. The property of 
it is to burn & flame, till it is all consumed, without leaving any cinder. It is lighted by a candle like amber, and the grate 
stands not against the back of a large chimney, as common coal grates ; but in the middle, where ballads are pasted round, & the folk 
sit about it, working or merry-making. His Lordship saw the pits, where vast piles of that coal were raised ; and it is pity the 
place wants water carriage ; else London would be, in the better part, served with it. But the greatest wonder his Lordship saw, 
was that which they call the Burning Well. The manner of it is this. First, in some place, where they know the sulphurous 
vapour perspires (often in a ditch) ) they dig up a turf, & clap it down in its place again ; and then they are ready for projection. 
When the Shew Company are come, a man takes up the turf, & after a little pulling of a brown paper match gives fire, & instantly 
the hole is fill’d with a blue spirituous flame like brandy. It seem’d to waste, & I believe would not have burnt i in that manner 
long ; but while it was burning they put water in the hole, & the flame continued upon the water as if it had been spirits. And 
some people said they used to boil eggs there. That which seem’d most strange was that the vapour should come through the 
water & burn, & no bubbling of the water appear. It seems to infer that the vapour permeates the body of the water, as water 
through sands. But, I question, if the body were not fluid, but rigid, as glass, whether the vapour would so easily pass it ; for 
the perpetual action of the fluid parts facilitates the passage. And it is some demonstration how easily the effluvia of a magnet 
may permeate glass, metals, and every palpable substance we are acquainted with, as we continually observe of them,” 


Other accounts of the burning well, which, a generation ago, continued to attract visitors, but has now 
long disappeared, are given in the Philosophical Transactions,’ and other publications, with some variations, 
and with the details of a number of experiments, but they all resolve themselves into the same phenomena. 
In Mr. Stirling’s account of the burning well, he speaks of it as at one place only, and says that the water 


1 See vol. i. pp. 92 and 93. 2 Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter House. 
3 See art. Wigan Well, by Thomas Stirling, esq., 1667. 
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at the boiling place boiled and rose up like water in a pot upon the fire, though his hand put into it felt no 
warmth. The flame rises in a cone-like form, with a circular base about the circumference of a man’s hat at 
the brim. The burning well was in Derby Lane, about a mile from Hindley Hall, and in 1835 was described 
thus :—‘“ The gas ascends out of a small hole through a heap of clay, near a little rill, and takes fire on the 
application of the flame of a candle, the carbonated [carburetted | hydrogen, a black oily liquid, boiling up and 
bubbling continually at the bottom, while the flame ascends about half-a-yard high.” The Roman vicinal 
way from Condate (Wilderspool, near Stockton Heath, Warrington) through Mancocunium (Wigan) to Coceium 
(Walton-le-dale) passed through this township, and is still traceable at certain points. Many Roman remains 
have been found at Blackrod. The name of a lane, commonly called Seneca Lane, is often referred to this 
source, but is in reality merely a corruption, met with in other parts of Lancashire, of “ Seven-acre Lane.” 

ORRELL.—This township is pleasantly situated upon the banks of the Douglas, and is noted for the 
yalue and excellence of its coal-mines. In Saxon times an Orrell, under the names of Ofegrimele and Otrin- 
gemele, containing half-a-hide of land worth 10s., was held by five thanes ; and in the Domesday Survey it 
is returned as exempt from danegeld, and fines for wounding and rape.! In the reign ef Richard [., Richard 
de Horul held half-a-carucate in thanage and a render of 10s., together with the service of finding “ one 
judicier, of old.” This Richard gave to his brother John, in the time of King John, one bovate of land, and 
to the hospital [Jerusalem ?] four acres in the time of King Henry ; and William, who held half-a-bovate of 
Richard by ancient feoffment, gave two bovates in free marriage to Thomas de Harul in the reign of 
Richard I.* As these possessions were drengages, it should seem that the Haruls were descended from the 
thanes of the Domesday Survey, and they were ancestors of the Orrells of Turton, who had also property in 
the adjoining township of Dalton, in the reign of Henry VIII. In 32 Edward I. (1304), Robert de Holand 
had a charter for free warren in Holand, Hale, Orhull, and Martlan;* and in 35 Edward I. (1307) he 
endowed the priory of Holand with lands in Orrell. In 18 Edward II. (1324-5), the manor of Orell was 
subjected to an inquisition ad quod damnum, as held of John de Langton” In 23 Edward IIL. (1349), 
Matilda, the wife of Robert de Holand, was possessed of the manor,’ which, in 46 Edward IIT. (1372) was 
found by inquisition to be in the tenure of Robert de Holland,’ her son, whose granddaughter and heiress 
married Sir John Lovell, ancestor of Francis Viscount Lovell, who was attainted in 1 Henry VII. (1485-6), 
when the manor was granted to the earl of Derby, whose representative is the present lord. In 36 Henry 
VILL. (1544), John Holcroft purchased the lands in Orrell which had been given to the priory of Holland.* 

Orrell Hall, now a large farm-house, is a mansion in the Elizabethan style of architecture, belonging to 
Lord Kingsdown, the principal landowner in this township. Orrell J/ount, sometimes designated the hall, 
was for some time occupied as a nunnery of French Benedictines. The ladies of this establishment quitted 
France the 18th of October 1792, in the midst of the tragical scenes of the French revolution, under the 
guidance of their superior, Madame Louisa Levis de Montargis de Mirepoix, and first established themselves 
at Heath, near Wakefield, whence they removed to Orrell in the year 1821, and on the death of Madame 
Montargis de Mirepoix, on the 24th of May 1830, Madame de Chatelet became head of the nunnery, in 
which there was a sisterhood of from forty to forty-two ladies. A Catholic chapel, erected in 1821, was 
attached to the nunnery, but both buildings are now converted into dwelling-houses. There is also a chapel 
belonging to the Catholics in Orrell, built in 1798 ; a chapel belonging to the Independents, built in 1810 ; 
a Primitive Methodist chapel; and a United Methodist Free church, A neat stone pillar, of considerable 
antiquity, called Orrel Post, stands in this township. 

DALTON, a small township at the termination of the high hill of Ashurst Beacon, stands on the banks of 
the Douglas. Dalton was held by a thane named Uetred in the Domesday Survey, but became the property 
of the lords of Manchester, the Gredles, by whom a knight’s fee in Dalton, Parbold, and Writtinton, was 
given to Orm Fitz Ailward.” In 1322 Robert de Holand held half a knight’s fee in Dalton and Parbold of 
the barony of Manchester for the prior of Burscough, and in 15 Edward ILL. (1341) Gilbert de Haydok was 
the trustee of that house for the same property.” In 46 Edward III. (1372) the manor, or at least a part of 
it, was held by Sir Robert de Holand, as of the barony of Manchester ;1 and in the same year Thomas de 
Forneby and Alianora his wife sued Thomas de Marchell for one-fourth of the manor of Dalton, then desig- 
nated as near Lathom.” In the reign of Henry V. Sir Peter Legh of Lyme, having married Joan, daughter 
and heiress of Joan, daughter and heiress of Sir Gilbert Haydock, died of a wound which he had received at 
Agnicourt, possessed of the estates of that family ; and in 20 Henry VIII. (1528) his descendant, Peter Legh, 
held the manor,” which was held by his descendant, Sir Peter Legh, in 12 Charles I. (1636), but a family 
named Holland still held lands here in 29 Elizabeth (1587)° and 3 James I. (1605)."" Ashurst Hall, the prin- 


' Thus Baines, in edition of 1835; this, however, was Orrell in 8 Original grant in Court of Augmentation. 
Sefton parish.—See Domesday Book, translated by W. Beamont, ® Testa de Nevill, p. 404: “and the heirs of the said Orm hold 
esq., pp. 77, 79.—B. H. 2 Testa de Nevill, tol. 406. the said land,” that is about 1325-30.—B. H. 

> Rot. Chart. 32 Bdward I. n. 48. 10 Kscaet. 15 Edward III. n. 30. DEST Ord ane og 
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* Escaet. 35 Edward 1. n, 115. * Bag of Pedes Finium in the Chapter-House. 

© Inqu’s. ad Quod Damnun, n. 68. 18 Duc. Lane. vol. vi. n. 68. 

8 Hescaet. 23 Edw. III. la pars, n. 58 Ibid. vol. xxviii. n. 32 

7 Escaet. 46 Edward IIT. n. 19. Ibid. vol. xiv. n. 20. 16 Tbid. vol. xix. n. 70. 
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cipal mansion in Dalton (till the recent erection of Dalton Grange), existed in 1649, and probably earlier ; it isa 
large buiiding, with an ancient gateway, but is now used as a farm-house. The Ashursts of Ashurst were a 
family of considerable note. William Ashurst occurs in the parliamentary sequestration of property in Lanea- 
shire in 1643. Thomas Ashurst, esq., was high sheriff of the county palatine of Lancaster in 1694, from whom 
descended Sir William Ashurst, judge of the court of king’s bench. Henry Ashurst, esq., sold the property 
here in 1751 to Sir Thomas Bootle of Lathom, ancestor of Lord Skelmersdale, the present owner. In the 
time of the French revolutionary wars, a beacon was erected on the high hill of Ashurst, when the danger of 
French invasion was proclaimed by the prime minister to be so near that we were not to calculate the time 
of the enemy’s arrival by months and weeks, but by days and hours, and men were placed day and night 
upon the watch-tower to announce the landing of the invaders. Fortunately the torch was never hghted, 
and the women of England, who for seven centuries have never seen the smoke of a foreign enemy's camp, were 
not doomed to see the ight even of their own beacon. This building is formed of strong masonry, with the 
entire absence of any material in its composition that is inflammable. 

Up-HoLiaAnp.—This ancient’ and celebrated township, so called in contradistinction to Down-Holland 
in the parish of Halsall, though now only a village of ordinary size, formerly ranked amongst the market- 
towns of Lancashire. A castle and a priory adorned this place when the de 
Holands were its lords; but the castle has disappeared, and of the monastic 
edifice nothing remains but the church and a diminutive ruin. ‘There is no 
record to prove that the Romans ever were stationed here, but the casting up 
of a figure, probably of Roman workmanship, in a field at this place, fourteen 
hundred years after the conquerors quitted our island, gives some countenance 
to the supposition, that this parish contained : , Roman station. Dr. Leigh 
conjectures, on what ground he does not state, stint this was the genius of the 
place, and that it is meant to portray the figure of Victory.* In the division 
of territory between de Busli and de Groslet, Up-Holland fell to the share of 
the latter, by whose descendant, in 25 Edward I. (1297), it was held of Ed- 
mund, Earl of Lancaster, the king’s brother, by a rent of 12s." Thomas, earl 
of Lancaster, among other donations to his favourite secretary, Sir Robert de 
Holand, conferred upon him vast estates in Lancashire and other counties, 
among which were several manors in this hundred, In 35 Edward I. (1307), 
he endowed a chureh or chapel collegiate, dedicated to St. Thomas the mar- 
tyr, in this place, which was changed on his petition by Walter de Langton, 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, into a priory of Benedictine monks, of which 
Sir Robert was the founder, endowing the house with lands in Holland, Orrell, 
and elsewhere, in 11 Edward IT. (1317-1 8)." In 32 Edward I. (1304) he had a charter for free waive in 
Holand, Hale, Orhull, and Martlan,® and in 1 Edward II. (1307-8) a license to fortify his mansion at Holand.‘ 
The manors és Holand, Hale, Mel, ‘Dalbon: and Haydok, in his possession, wete confiscated at the same time, 
and under the same cireumstanc es, as that of Samlesbury, already mentioned.’ The return to the writ, issued 
in consequence of Sir Robert’s remonstrance, enumerates the manor of Holand with its appurtenances, Viz. 
Wygan, Orel, Markla, and Dalton.” An attempt was made to recover these estates by force in the reigit of 
Edward IL, the year uncertain, when John de Holand and Aleyn de Raynford came with others, “a force 
et armes et countre la pees,” and seized the manors of Holand, Hale, Mel, Dalton, and Haydok into the 
hands of Sir Robert de Holand, so that John de Lancaster, who had the custody of them, was unable to 
discharge his functions in the king’s name.” Probably John de Lancaster was the king’s farmer, for it appears 
by a roll without date in the Duehy Office, containing particulars of the partition of ‘the lands of the earl of 
Lancaster and Robert de Holand, in the reign of Edward IL., that Holand, Orrell, and Pemberton, in this 
parish, were let. to farm.” However that affair might have | terminated, the Hollands were in peaceable 
possession of these and other manors in 46 Edward UL (1 372)." From this family the manor of Holland 
passed, through the eldest line, into that of Lovell; for it is found among those which were forfeited by 
Viscount Lovell, and granted to Thomas earl of Derby, in the reign of Henry VII.,!2 and held by him in 13 
Henry VIII. (1521).% In 1717 it was sold to the Ashurst family by Maria, Lady Ashburnham, the only 
surviving daughter and heir of William-George-Richard, the ninth earl of Derby ; and Henry Ashurst, esq., 
sold it to Sir Thomas Bootle at the same time with the Dalton estate, from whom it has descended to the 
present Lord Skelmersdale, the representative of that family. On the dissolution of the monasteries, an 
inventory of the priory was taken, 28 Henry VIII. (1 536)," and the site was purchased by John Holeroft 


5 


1 Baines, in 1835, gave it as one of the places mentioned in 3 Escaet. 25 Edward I. n, 51. * Tid. n. U5. 
Domesday Book. The entry in Domesday is, “Steinulf held /Zo7- > Rot. Chart. n. 48. 8 Holland Watson’s MSS. 
land. There are ii. carucates of land; it was worth Sixty-four 7 See vol. o > 90, 8 Rot. Parl. vol. ii. p. 29. 
pence.” From the other places amongst which this name occurs, 9 Thid. vol. ii. p. 330. 10 Bundle R, n. 30. 
Formby, Ainsdale, Skelmersdale, ete., it is more probable that ll Pscaet. a6 ae n. 19. 1% Duchy Records, Bundle H, n. 12. 
Down-Holland in Halsall is referred to.—B. H. 18 Duc. Lanc. vol. v. n. 68. 

? Leigh's Wat. Hist. of Lanc. book iii. p. 81. '4 Duchy Records, Bundle Lis Dai Se 
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esq., 36 Henry VIII. (1544), for £344: 19s., “with all the demayne lands belonging and ctein lands, teits 
and hereditaments, lying in the townes and hamletts of Holland, Orrell, Wygan, Markeland and Pemberton 
ace : Jie ; ares LT Sheen Sateen) coool Wawa ee EE P11 a» 
in the said countie of Lancaster belonging to the said late pryory, being of the clere yearly value of 18°. 11%. 2°, 
About this time the priory was seen by Leland, who has left the following brief memorial of his visit :— 
s 5 oe . p . ie - Fs : 1 
“ Holand, a Priory of Blake Monkes a ii. Miles from Wigan. The Wottons were founders there ;’' probably 
the Waltons of Walton, a family of great note in Lancashire, and of extensive possessions in the hundred of 
West Derby. The priory became the property of the Bisphams of Bispham and Billinge, in whom it de- 
scended to Margaret, the daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Bispham, who, having married Thomas Owen, 
died in 1762. Mr. Owen died in 1763, leaving two daughters and co-heiresses, Frances and Mary, the latter 
of whom married Holt Leigh, of Hindley Hall and Whitley, esq., from whom the priory descended to Lord 
Kingsdown. 

The posterity of the founder of Up-Holland Priory rose to the greatest honours during several of the following reigns ; but 
they were of the number of those who set public opinion at defiance, and their fate may serve as an instructive lesson to court 
favourites. Sir Robert, the founder of the monastery, was secretary to Thomas of Woodstock, earl of Lancaster, and after betray- 
ing his master, he lost his life by the rage of the people, in the beginning of the reign of Edward III. _ Thomas de Holland, second 
son of Robert, became earl of Kent, and his grandson Thomas fell a victim to popular indignation at Cirencester, in an attempt in 
1400 to restore Richard II. Robert’s second son, John, duke of Exeter and earl of Huntingdon, shared the same fate at 
Plessy. And John’s grandson, Henry, duke of Exeter, experienced a fate as various as it was calamitous : though he had more power 
during the reign of Henry VI. than any other subject, yet Comines relates that, during the first deposition of his unfortunate 
sovereign, he was seen a fugitive in Flanders, running barefoot after the duke of Burgundy’s coach, to beg alms : after having made 
an unsuccessful attempt, in the battle of Barnet, to reinstate his master on the throne, he became dependent upon a faithful 
domestic, and his dead body was afterwards, from some unknown cause, found floating on the sea in the Straits of Dover ; and thus 
ends the melancholy history of this branch of the Hollands of Up-Holland, the most powerful of subjects, and the most unfortunate 
of men. : F : 

The existing remains of the priory consist of a high wall of red sandstone, with a western aspect, entirely shrouded in 
ivy, through which are discernible five windows of a square form, pointed a little at the top. Portions of walls are extant on the 
north and south, and near a house that has been lately built on the eastern outline of the site are mutilated parts of arches and 
columns. Whether the western wall, which is by far the greatest portion remaining, is an outer or inner wall cannot be decided. 
The parish church of Up-Holland, dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, the martyr, was the church of the priory. This ancient 
church was transferred at the Dissolution to the inhabitants of Up-Holland, Orrell, Billinge Higher End, Winstanley, and Dalton, 
and has since been the parochial chapel of those townships, which are lable to keep it in repair. The present vicar is the 
Rey. Charles Bisset, B.D. (1844). It is the finest ecclesiastical building in the old parish of Wigan. It consists of a tower, 
nave, side aisles, and chancel. The tower is strong, but low, and partly covered with ivy. The northern wall of the body appears 
comparatively modern ; the three windows on the south side are large, pointed, and divided into oriels. The great glory of the 
structure was its noble east window, which fellin 1840. All the windows contain stained glass, irregularly jumbled together ; here and 
there shields, probably of the Hollands, and in one pane the mitre of an abbot. The western arch in the tower-is semicircular, and 
has many internal mouldings. Instead of buttresses there are on the north and south sides of the tower small perpendicular round 
columns, now partly broken, ascending along edges to the top. The stately interior, with its lofty arches on each side of the nave, 
is spoiled by the galleries erected some sixty years ago. ‘The niche where holy water was preserved, and large rude stones, the 
vestiges of the steps to the high altar, remain. In the churchyard this singular sarcasm upon monumental pomp appears upon a 
gravestone, carved in antique characters :—‘‘ Here underneath thou dost approach the body of John Smith, the coachman.” ‘There 
are brasses of Thomas Bispham of Billinge, buried 1677, and of Frances Bispham, buried 1703. 

The Grammar School was founded in 1668 by Peter Walthew. At the Crawford colliery is a licensed 
schoolroom for divine service, at which the Rey. W. T. Barry, B.A., officiates. There is a Wesleyan chapel in 
the township, and a Primitive Methodist chapel at Roby Mill. The _ at Up-Holland was anciently held 
weekly, on the Wednesday, but it has long been discontinued ; and thé annual fair, held on Easter Monday, 
is declining. Slate and stone quarries are worked in the township. 

PEMBERTON is a populous and extensive township, containing the manufacturing village of Lamberhead 
Green. Adam de Pemberton was living in the reign of Rich. L., and in 3 John his son Alan paid ten marks 

5 fo) ? 
to have seisin of his lands in Pemberton and for his relief, as also to have justice of forty shillings against 
Nicholas Pincerna or Butler.” Adam de Pemberton, who, in the same reign, gave one bovate of land to the 
hospital, held two carucates in thanage by a rent of twenty shillings, and the service of finding one judger,* 
probably for the Court of Newton, to the fee of which Pemberton is subject.. Henry, the son of Lawrence, 
held four bovates of Adam de Pemberton by ancient feoffment, and Alan, the son of Aldich, held one bovate 
of Henry.” In 34 Edward I. (1306) another Adam de Pemberton brought an action of trespass against 
Thurstan de Northlegh, and Matilda, the wife of Adan de Northlegh, for cutting down and trespassing upon 
his woods at Pemberton under pretext of taking estovers.” This branch of the family terminated in co- 
. 2 Al . . - . ~ 5 x . 
heiresses, one of whom, Emma, was married in 8 Richard I. (1384-5). In 41 Edward IIL (1367) Sir 
Robert de Holland obtained a licence to convey to the priory of Up-Holland a mill and sixty acres of land 
with their appurtenances in Pemberton." The reputed manor of Pemberton is claimed by the Leghs, of Lyme, 
Haydock, etc, in right of their ancestors, and Mr. Legh is lord of Newton in Mackerfield, to the fee of 


1 Ttinerary, vol. vii. fol. 55, p. 44. Pemberton settled at St. Albans 1615, whose son Ralph P., esq., 
* Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. was twice mayor of that place, father of Sir Francis Pemberton 
% Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. knt., Lord Chief Justice of both benches, and Privy Councillor, who 


* Placit. Pasch. 34 Edw, I. apud Westm. Rot. 53. Hstover, an died in 1697, aged 72.” Lewis Pemberton, esq., succecded Sir 
allowance of wood to be taken out of another man’s woods. Cyabb’s Goddard in the shrievalty of Hertfordshire for the latter part of 
Tech. Dict. 1615, and in 1617 was knighted by James I. at Bewsey Hall, along 

° “A little west from Ince,” says Holland Watson, “this place with Sir Thomas Ireland, on the king's visit to that place. 
gave name and seat to an ancient family, of which Sir Goddard ® Duchy Records, Bag i. n. 11, and Escaet, de eod. an. n. 12. 
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which Pemberton is said to be subject. The chief landowner in this township is the earl of Ellesmere, 
of Worsley New Hall. Hindley Hall, originally a large old fabric of about the same age, but now only a 
brick-built farm-house with some old stone out-buildings about it, is the property of Meyrick Bankes of 
Winstanley, esq. An ancient half-timbered habitation, called Pemberton I/all, the abode of the De Pem- 
bertons in the reign of Henry VIII., and subsequently of the Marklands, is now scarcely remembered. 
Walthew House, erected in 1650 by Robert Walthew, esq., whose daughter and sole heiress conveyed it by 
marriage to the Marklands of the Meadows, from whom it passed to the Percivals, havi ing fallen into decay, 
was rebuilt in 1832, and is now occupied as a farm-house. Hawkley Hall, a very ancient  halt-timbered 
structure, embosomed in a dark wood, is also a farm-house. In one of the windows of the ball are the arms 
of the Hawkleys, the original proprietors, who came into England with the Conqueror, a blue shield with 
a cross pointed or. In 1567 the Molyneuxes were seated here, and Bryan William Molineux of Hawkley 
Hall, who died 1805, and Bryan Molineux, esq. of Warrington, a descendant of Bryan William, possessed the 
estate, which now belongs to Meyrick Bankes, esq., of Winstanley Hall. In the village of Lamberhead 
Green there is an Episcopal chapel, dedicated to St. eek built for the township of Pemberton by the Church 
Commissioners, and opened on the 5th of August 18 The Rey. Arthur Coates, M.A. (1849), is the present 
incumbent: patron the rector of Wigan, There is af at Lamberhead Green a Wesleyan Methodist ehapel, 
built about the year 1800. This is now used as a Mechanic’s Institution, the Wesleyans having moved to a 
more commodious building, which, with the adjoining schools (completed in 1858), were built to commemorate 
the fact that the Rey. W. Atherton, president of the Wesleyan Conference from 1846 to 1850, was born in 
the village. There is also a Methodist Free-church chapel here, and there are Wesleyan chapels at Goose 
Green and Newtown. There are collieries, quarries, and cotton-mills, in this township, and at Newtown 
chemical works and an iron-foundry. Formerly there was a burning well of considerable fame in this town- 
ship, of which, it is said in a system of geography published about 100 years ago : '— 

**At Ancliff 2 miles from Wigan is a very rare phenomenon much visited by curious travellers, which is called the Burning 
Well. °Tis cold & hath no smell, yet so strong a vapour of sulphur issues out with its water, that upon putting a lighted candle to 
it, it instantly catches the flame like spirits, “whic h lasts several hours, and sometimes a day in calm weather, with a heat fierce 


enough to make a pot boil, though the water itself remains cold, & will not burn when taken out of the well, any more than the 
mud of it.” 


This well, which is said to have existed at Ancliffe, on the land of William Molineux of Hawkley Hall, 
in the township of Pemberton, esq., is now unknown, or, more properly speaking, such a name as Ancliff 
does not exist in the parish. Similar escapes of carburetted hydrogen gas have been known to occur in 
various parts of the parish. 

WINSTANLEY is a fertile and picturesque township, rich in the prevailing mineral of the district. In 
Domesday we have “ Uectred (a Saxon), held /Vibaldeslei,* and in the reign of King John, Roger de Winstan- 
lee’ held, of old, one bovate and the third part of a bovate of Adam de Rulling, of whom also Simon held a 
like quantity of land.“ A long race of gentlemen, taking their name from W instanley, succeeded these ancient 
proprietors, of whom Hugh married one of the four daughters and coheiresses of Robert de Heyton of Billinge. 
‘A branch of the Winstanle “ys settled in Leicestershire, and were several times high sheriffs of that county. 
In the Heralds’ College is a memorandum by Sir William Dugdale, that W instanley of Liverpool appeared 
at Ormskirk, April 8, 1665, and proved that they came from Winstanley about 1565. In 16 James I. 
(1618) the manor of W instanley was held by James Bancks,* second son of William Bankes, a descendant of 
Bankes, of Bank Newton, in Craven, who seated himself at Wigan in the reign of Henry VIII.’ William, the 
grandson of James, married, about 1658, Frances, daughter and heiress of Peter Leigh of Birch. The pre- 
sent lord of Winstanley, Meyrick Bankes, esq., is descended from Anne Bankes, the daughter of William 
Bankes who married Hugh Holme about 1731, and whose grandson, Meyrick Holme, changed his name to 
Bankes, in which he served the office of high-sheriff of the county palatine of Lancaster in 1805. He died 
March 1, 1827, leaving two sons, Meyric +k Bankes, the present lord, and Thomas, his younger brother. 
WT 7instanley Hall, existing in the sixteenth century, the seat of Meyrick Bankes, stands in a spacious and de- 
lightful park, and has been lately re-edified and 1 improv ed. 

BILLINGE township is so extensive that it is divided into two hamlets, governed as separate townships, 
and called Billige Chapel or Lower End, comprising the southern portion of the district, and so called be- 
cause the chapel is within it ; and Billinge Higher End, containing the northern part of the township, which 
is within the chapelry of Up-Holland.  Billinge anciently gave name to a family, of which the chief line ter- 
minated about the reign of Edward L in a female heir, Mary de Billinge, who, marrying Henry de Heyton, 
had Robert de Hey ton, lord of the manor of Billinge. “It appeareth,” says Mr. Roger Dodsworth,® “ by ould 
papers of pleadings of the heirs of Heyton that Billinge was divided among four co-heirs.” In 40 Edward IIT. 
(1366) the eighth part of the manor of Billynge was the subject of a final “concord between John de Camsale 
and Henry del Causee, chaplain plaintiffs, and Allan de Raynford and Agnes his wife.’ The fourth part 


1 Bowen’s System of Geography, vol. i. p. 213. ° From the first son of William Bankes descended the late Sir 
2 Tt is doubtful whether this is Winstanley or Whiston or Windle- Joseph Bankes, president of the Royal Society. 
shaw.—B. H. 6 Harl. MSS. Cod. 2042, fol. 273 b. 


3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. 4 Duc. Lane. vol. xxii. Ing. n. 7. 7 Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter-House. 
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descended in the family of Bispham to Margaret, daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Bispham, born in 1701, 
who married Thomas Owen, and had two daughters co-heiresses, who married Edward Leigh of London, and 
Holt Leigh of Whitley, whose descendant, Sir Robert Holt Leigh, bart., left his estates in the first instance 
to Mrs. Cooke, and at her death to Mr. Pemberton, Q.C., who took the name of Leigh, and was afterwards 
Lord Kingsdown, and at his death, to his (Sir Robert’s) adopted son Roger Leigh, esq., the present owner. 

Bispham Hall is on the slope of Billinge Beacon, for ages the residence of the Bisphams, and at present 
the residence of W. H. Brancker, esq. Blake Hurst, now called Blackley Hurst, existing in the sixteenth 
century, and Birchley Hall in the seventeenth, are both the property of Sir Robert Gerard, bart. It is diffi- 
cult to fix upon the residence of the De Billinges, who were undoubtedly seated here before the reign of 
Edward I. An Episcopal chapel existed here, says Canon Raines, before the Reformation, from which the 
Rey. John Wright, the minister, was ejected in 1662; it was rebuilt in 1717-18. In the churchyard is a 
huge stone formed into the shape of a coffin, with an inscription so much obliterated as to be illegible. The 
Rey. H. St. George, M.A. (1853), is the present incumbent: patron the rector of Wigan. There is also a 
Catholic chapel at Birchley Hall, in Billige Lower End, built in 1826, and a Wesleyan chapel at Higher 
End. On the highest elevation of Billmge is the Beacon, a square stone building, erected as a sea-mark 
eighty years ago, and commanding a view not only of the Irish Sea to a great extent, but expanding also 
over sixteen different counties. The chief landed proprietors in this township are Sir Robert Gerard, bart., 
of New Hall, and Meyrick Bankes, esq., of Winstanley Hall. 

ABRAM.—This small agricultural township,,the parish originally called Adburgham, and afterwards 
Abraham, gave name to an ancient family of landowners, of whom was Richard de Edburghm, who held four 
boyates of land, by gift of Henry IL, in fee farm, by a rent of four shillings, and of those four bovates the 
third part was given in alms.’ A descendant, Gilbert de Abram, about the reign of Henry IV., had a 
daughter, Cecily, married to Robert Hindeley, and John Abraham of Abraham, whose daughter and heiress 
married to James Holt of Grizzlehurst about the reign of Henry V. In the proceedings of an inquisition 
taken at Wigan, March 28, 1627, before John Bridgman, bishop of Chester, and rector of Wigan, and other 
“commissioners ad pios usus,” it is found that “ diverse yeares since Mary Abraham of Abraham in the parish 
of Wigan did lend unto Miles Gerrard late of Ince Esqr. the some of Fowrescore Powndes, in trust for the 
use of a free school to be erected in Hindly.”* There are in this township several ancient houses: Abram 
Hall, once a moated brick mansion, existing in the time of Henry VI. ; Bamfurlong, or Bromforlong, a wood, 
plaster, and brick building, of an age contemporaneous with it where formerly existed an ancient Catholic 
chapel, long disused ; Bickershaw Hall, until lately a moated massive brick house, with approach by a gateway 
and bridge. In pulling down the gateway some years since, three celts or ancient British war-weapons were 
discovered. The Episcopal chapel of St. John the Baptist was erected in 1838. It is a vicarage, of which 
the Rey. J. J. Dixon, B.A. (1839), is the present incumbent ; patron, the rector of Wigan. 

HinpLEY.—This township is amongst the most populous and thriving districts in the parish of Wigan. 
A hill in this township, called the Castle Hill, is supposed to have been the site of a watch-tower, the 
existence of which is indicated by the remains of a moat or trench, the plough and the spade having destroyed 
all traces of the buildmg. At the base of the hill is a pleasant valley called the “ Danes,” [? denes, i.e. dells. ] 
Swane, the son of Leofwine, a Saxon, in the time of Henry II. gave to Gospatric half-a-carucate of land in 
Hindele in free marriage, and Roger the son of Gospatric held that land of Thomas Burnhul in the reign of 
King Henry. Adam de Hindele held two bovates in Hindele of ancient feoffment ; Robert, the father of 
Richard de Hindele, gave to the hespital thirty acres of that half-carucate, in the time of King Henry ; and 
the same Robert, in the time of King John, gave two acres and a half to the hospital, and six acres to the 
abbey of Kokersand.* Of this family was Hugh Hindley of Hindley Hall, whose son Adam married Cecily, 
daughter of Henry Tildesley of Wardley, and had a grandson Robert, married in 8 Richard II. (1384-5) to 
Emma, one of the heiresses of Pemberton. Roger Hindley, about the age of Henry VIIL, married Beatrix, 
daughter of Robert Molyneux of Melling, whose descendant, Robert Hindley, was living at the hall in 1613, 
having by his two wives four sons and three daughters. In 1664 Hindley Hall was the seat of James Duken- 
field, esq., an utter barrister of Gray's Inn, younger son of Robert Dukenfield of Dukenfield, Cheshire. 
Hindley Hall is now the property and residence of Roger Leigh, esq. An ancient residence of the Hindleys 
was ealled Oldfilde House in the reign of Philip and Mary. 

Hindley as a manor is a member of the bareny of Newton. It was granted by Robert Banastre, the last baron of that name, 
to his kinsman Fulco Banastre, whose son Robert held it in the reign of Edward IT. under John de Langeton and Alice his wife, 
the granddaughter and heiress of Robert Banastre, by homage and fealty and the service of a pair of gilt spurs and the king’s 
sceutage. This property was alienated by the Banastres to Jordan de Workesley, whose daughter and heiress Margaret, with her 
husband Thurstan de Tildesley, contested the right to it unsuccessfully against Robert de Langeton, son and heir of John and 
Alice (who had had no power to alienate it), This Robert, and Margaret his wife, levied a fine at York in 1335 (9 Edward III.) of 
the third part of the manor of Langeton in the county of Leicester, of a messuage and a carucate of land in Hendon in the county 
of Middlesex, of a messuage and 3884 acres of land in Walton-le-dale, and of the manor of Hyndleigh, and of half the manor of 
Goldburn with appurtenances. An exemplification of this fine was granted by letters-patent im 1391 (15 Rie, II.) on the requisi- 


Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. a few years ago by a new school at Hindley, endowed with £30 
Harl. MSS, Cod. 1727, fol. 44. This school was superseded  a-year. 8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 40€. 
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tion of John de Langeton, son of Robert, the second son of Robert and Margaret, and in the 19 Ric. II. a partition of deeds was 
made between him and his young cousin Ralph, baron of Newton, who had already, in 1364 (3 Edward IIT.), confirmed the settle- 
ment of the paternal estates in Leicestershire, of Hendon and of Hindley, on the Junior branch of the family. The tenure of the 
manor of Hindley as parcel of the Makerfeld fee was in free soecage by a rent of three peppercorns yearly for all services. The 
Leicestershire property continued in the Langtons until the time of He mry VIII. They were seated at Low Hall in Hindle vy, now 
a farm-house surrounded by a moat, until the eighteenth century, when Kdward Langton of Low dying without issue, the estate was 
inherited in 1733 by a nephew named William Pugh, whose ne phe w and heir, Edward P hilip Pugh, of Coytmore in Carnarvonshire, 
conveyed in 1765 the Low Hall estate in Hindley, the manor of Hindley, a certain reserved rent, and the mineral under Rigby’s 
tenement near Hindley Green, for a consideration of £6650, to the Duke of Bridgewater, whose trustees now hold the lords ship. 


An Irish family of Langton, seated at Kilkenny in the reign of Henry VII., claim ‘descent from this line.! 

Hindley was formerly subject to inundations, and hence two briefs were granted in this place, the one 
in 1795, and the other in 1802, to repair the damage suffered by the inh abitants ; the former of which 
yielded £1310, and the latter £1002. Hindley Hall is in Aspull. The places of worship in this township 
are numerous. The Episcopal chapel was originally built in 1641 by the Puritans, and so was not consecrated. 
In 1650, the inquisition returned Mr. William Williamson, “an able, godly, and faithful minister, ” as officiating, 
and recommended that it should be made a separate parish. In 1662, the chapel was held by Mr. James 
Bradshaw, a Presbyterian, a moderate man, who had been removed from the rectory of Wigan by the Inde- 
pendents for not observing the fast in June 1650. He was one who took a forward part in promoting the 
Restoration, but nevertheless he was ejected in 1662, and was imprisoned for some months in the attempt to 
silence him. Owing to the non-consecration of the building, disputes took place about it, the non-conforming 
party who had built it claiming it with its endowments ; but finally they were defeated, and built the present 
Presbyterian chapel, where, and at Ranford, Mr. Bradshaw preached. The church, All Saints, was consecrated 
in 1698, when it probably (says Canon Raines) obtained parochial rights. The living is now a ae 
the Rev. C. H. Newbold (1863) is the present incumbent ; patron, the rector of Wigan. A second church, S 
Peter's, built in 1864, is also a perpetual curacy ; the Rev. Peter Jones (1866) is the incumbent ; patrons 
the trustees. There is also a Catholic chapel, built in 1788 ; a Presbyterian chapel, built subsequent to 1662, 
for Mr. Bradshaw, the ejected minister of Hindley, but now used by the Unitarians ; an Independent chapel, 
built in 1815, and another built in 1830; and a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, built in 1832. There are also 
Primitive Methodist and Baptist chapels. The sanitary state of this township, which has increased considerably 
in population of late years, has recently excited considerable attention, owing to the frequent visitation of 
epidemic diseases. An effort to place the government of the town in the h ands of a board constituted under 
the provisions of the Local Government Act has this year (1867) been successful, and already sewerage 
works have been commenced, and before long it is expected there will be a good water-supply. 

Ince.—The family of Ince, mentioned in Aspull township, were anciently lords of the manor of Ince,’ 
which was conveyed to John Gerard by his marriage with Ellen, the daughter and heiress of Richard de Ynee 
by dispensation 1 Henry IV. (1400), being related in the fourth degree of consanguinity. Although the 
manors were thus transferred, a branch of the old family of Ince still continued there, for in 1630 Thomas Ince 
compounded for his estate, including Ince Hall. His descendant, Christopher Ince, had a daughter and heiress, 
Frances Sobieski, who died in 1816, married to William Anderton, esq., whose son, William Ince Anderton, 
of Euxton, esq. is the present proprietor of Ince New Hall. The manor of Ince aeacondedsl in the Gerards to 
Thomas, who died in 1673, leaving an only child, Anne Gerard, called “the heiress of Ince,” living in 1686, 
who became the wife of John Gerard, son of Sir William Gerard, the third baronet, by whom she had no 
issue. The manor was sold by Thomas, the father of the “heiress,” to his cousin, Colonel Richard Gerard, 
The late William Gerard, of Ince, esq., sold the manor to the last earl of Balcarres, 
Ince Old Hall, after having been for seven centuries the property of 
the Gerards, became the property of the Walmeslevs, descended from the } Sholley family, of whom John, a 
second son, merviad Mary, sister, and with her sister co-heir, of their brother, W illiam Gerard. The hall, 
which is in the Elizabethan style, an old half-timbered house with a moat, is now the property of Richard 
Walmsley, esq., of Bath. The ancient family of Gerard is descended from Walter Fitzother, who at the time 
of the general survey by William the Conqueror was castellan of Windsor ; William, the eldest son of that 
Walter, took the surname of Windsor from his father’s office, and was ancestor to the lords of Windsor ; and 
from Gerard, brother of William, the Gerards of Bryn in this county are lineally descended. This Gerard 
was originally surnamed De Windsor, and also Fitz-Walter ; and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the second son, was 
one of the adventurers with Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, in the conquest of Ireland in 1170, when the first 
English colony settled in that country. This family distinguished itself in the early periods of English history ; 
and John Gerard de Bryn married Helen, only daughter of Richard de Ince, in the reign of Edward IL, from 
whom the earls of Macclesfield and other illustrious branches are descended. The house called Ince Hall, on 
the Peel Ditch estate, was built by Roger Browne in the reign of James I. He was descended from Roger 
Browne de Ince, gent., 14 Richard II., whose sons, under the names of Roger and Ralph, successively inherited 


this statement, but the Zesfa does not bear this out. On the 
other hand, the “Survey of 1320-46” (Chetham Soe. xxiv. p. 39) 
, “The same William” (William bottler) “pays suit for the 


Langton. —B. H. says vill ; t 
2 Baines refers to Testa de Nevill, fol. 405, for confirmation of | manor of Ins by the hand of William Blundell his tenant.” —B. H. 


son of the second baronet. 
whose representative is the present lord. 


1 The manorial -history of Hindley, altogether omitted in the 
edition of 1835, has been kindly supplied to me by Mr. William 
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the estate from that period to 22 Henry VIIL., when Ralph, dying without issue, was succeeded by his brother 
James, who settled the property on his son William in 2 Elizabeth. Wilham was succeeded by Roger, who 
built the hall and mortgaged the lands, which were redeemed by his brother Ralph in 12 James I. In regular 
descent Ince Hall came to Henry, who, by will dated 24 September 1726, left it to Edward Holt, gent., eldest 
son and heir of his nephew, Robert Holt, of Wigan, esq., and afterwards became the joint property of General 
Clegg and Thomas Case, of Liverpool, esq., in right of their marriages with the two daughters and coheiresses 
of Edward Holt, esq. of Holt, in Shevington and Ince. It is now the residence of Mr. William Gerrard. 
Holt’s Hall is a large old-fashioned wood-and-plaster structure, and with its gables and squares exhibits a fine 
specimen of the old Lancashire halls, once so numerous, but now so rapidly falling into decay. Westwood- 
house, a handsome mansion, is the seat of William Gerard Walmesley, esq. There is an Episcopal chapel 
here, the living now a vicarage; the Rev. T. F. Fergie, B.D. (1864), is the present incumbent ; patrons, 
Simeon’s trustees. There is an excellent schoolhouse in connection with this place of worship, but the 
advance of the township has been so rapid (the population was 3670 in 1851, and 8266 in 1861), that it has 
been totally inadequate for the educational requirements of the place ; and last year (1866) Messrs. Pearson 
and Knowles, large colliery proprietors, completed the erection of a handsome new building, which is mainly, 
though not exclusively, intended for the instruction of the children residing on what is known as the Hall of 
Ince estate. The Wesleyan Methodists opened a new chapel in the same year, and the Primitive Methodists 
also have just finished a neat place of worship. There is a Roman Catholic chapel, built in 1760, attached to 
Ince New Hall, but it is not now used for religious worship ; and there is a private chapel at Westwood House, 
dedicated to the Holy Name of Jesus. Interments take place at the township cemetery, a prettily laid out 
spot separated from the Wigan Cemetery only by the London and North-Western Railway. The government 
of the township is in the hands of a local board constituted under the Local Government Act. 


No part of the coal-field of Lancashire has been worked with more success than that portion of it which 
lies within the parish whose history has thus been sketched. Pemberton, Winstanley, Orrell, Up-Holland, 
Ince, and Haigh, are the great coal districts, and old workings of coal have been found under the market- 
place in the town of Wigan. The cannel coal is principally found in Haigh, Aspull, and Ince. The work- 
ings for these minerals have completely altered the face of the country, which, formerly a rich agricultural 
district, is now to a large extent a waste “ black country.” The elevated ridge of land extending from Ashurst 
Beacon to Billmge Beacon contains several capital stone-quarries, out of which shell-stone, flags, and grey 
slate are procured, and scythe-stones of excellent quality are obtained in Billinge Hill. Curious specimens of 
fossil remains are frequently found in the coal-pits. 


JOHN LELAND, D.D., a learned Protestant Dissenter and author, was born at Wigan, of a Presbyterian family, on 18th 
October 1691, but when he was very young his father removed to Dublin. Young Leland was in his sixth’ year seized with 
small-pox, which was of so malignant a kind that it entirely deprived him of his understanding and memory, in which melancholy 
situation he remained twelve months: and when the use of his faculties was restored, all his former ideas seemed expunged, and 
he had quite forgotten whatever he had learned before he was attacked by this distemper. Upon his recovery, however, he dis- 
covered such quickness of apprehension that his parents resolved to bring him up to one of the learned professions, and in due 
course he became qualified for the ministerial office, and being invited to become joint-pastor of the Eustace Street Presbyterian 
congregation in Dublin, was ordained and settled there in 1716. The duties of this new relation were dicharged by Mr. Leland 
with great fidelity and diligence, and by indefatigable application to study he soon raised himself to a distinguished reputation in 
the learned world. The services he rendered the cause of religion procured him many marks of respect ; and in the year 1739 the 
University of Aberdeen conferred upon him, in the most honourable manner, the degree of doctor of divinity. He continued his 
active exertions to a very advanced age, and died on the 16th of January 1766, in his seventy-fifth year. He was interred in 
Kustace Street Chapel in Dublin. Dr. Leland was distinguished by considerable abilities and very extensive learning. He had a 
quick apprehension, a solid judgment, and a mémory so remarkably tenacious, that he was often called a walking library. His 
moral character was also equally amiable and excellent. The following is a list of his principal works :— 

““An Answer to Tindall’s Book, entitled ‘Christianity as Old as the Creation,’” Dublin, 1733, 2 vols. Svo. ‘‘The Divine 
Authority of the Old and New Testament Asserted against the Unjust Aspersions and False Reasonings of Morgan’s Book, entitled 
‘The Moral Philosopher’ ;” London, 1738, 2 vols. 8vo. 1739, 2vols. 4to. ‘* Remarks on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters 
on the Study and Use of History, especially so far as they relate to Christianity and the Holy Scriptures ; to which are added, 
Observations on some Passages in those Letters concerning the Consequence of the late Revolution, and the state of things under 
the Present Establishment,” Dublin and London, 1753, 8vo. ‘‘The Case Fairly Stated,’ Dublin, 1754, 8vo. ‘* A View of the 
Principal Deistical Authors that have appeared in England in the Last and Present Century ; with Observations upon them, and 
some Account of the Answers that have been published against them ; in several Letters to a Friend,” vol. i. London, 1754, 8yvo. 
Vols. ii, and iii. London, 1755, 8vo. ‘* Supplement to vols. i. and ii. containing Additions and Illustrations relating to those 
Volumes, in several Letters to a Friend ; to which is added Reflections on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and 
Use of History, as far as relates to the Holy Scriptures ; with a large Index to the Three Volumes,” London, 1756, 8vo. ‘* Sup- 
plement to vol. iii.,” London, 1756, 8vo, ‘* New Edition of the Whole; to which is added an Appendix, containing a View of 
the Present Times with regard to Religion and Morals, and other important things; by W. L. Brown, D.D., Principal of the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen,” London, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘* Inquiry how far the Clause lately rejected by the House of Commons 
would, if it had passed, have affected the Liberty of the people of Ireland,” Dublin, 1754, 8vo. ‘The Advantage and Necessity 
of the Christian Revelation shown from the State of Religion in the Ancient Heathen World, especially with respect to the Know- 
ledge and Worship of the One True God, a Rule of Moral Duty, and a State of Future Rewards and Punishments ; to which is 
prefixed a Preliminary Discourse on Natural and Revealed Religion,” London, 1764, 2 vols. 4to. Third Edition, Glasgow, 1819, 


: ee 8vo. _** Discourses on Various Subjects ; with a Preface, giving some Account of the Author, by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Weld,” 
sondon, 1769, 4 vols. 8yo. 
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x BUTTING upon the township of Hindley to the south-east is the parish of Leigh, bounded 
on the north by the parish of Dean, on the east by the parish of Kecles, and on the south- 
west by the parish of Winwick. - The length of this parish, from the southern limit of the 
township of Bedford to the northern limit of the township of Atherton, is six miles and a 
half; and its breadth, from Astley to Pennington, at the eastern division line of the former 
‘ ~ and the western division line of the latter, four miles and a half, comprehending 13,194 
statute acres. It is the only parish in the hundred of West Derby which is ecclesiastically 4 in the diocese of 
Manchester, being im the archdeaconry and deanery of Manchester. <A rivulet descending from Warton 
Chapel, in the parish of Dean, enters Atherton and passes Shackerley, near which it is joined by three small 
affluents : in the township of Bedford it is increased by a stream that flows out of West Houghton, and 
by another from Little Hulton: the whole of these rills make their final confluence on the margin of Chat 
Moss, where they give rise to the little river Glazebrook, which separates the parishes of Leigh and Eccles 
from the parish of Winwick. The name Leigh (which is pure Saxon, and synonymous with the English 
“Lea,”) is pronounced by the inhabitants with a peculiar guttural sound, said to be the shibboleth of 
Lancashire men, and quoted in the Archwologia as indicatory of their descent from the Cambrian Britons. 
We have here West Leigh, Astley or East Leigh, and Tyldesley, each deriving its name from the fields or 
meadows of which the respective townships were in early times composed, and their relative situation to 
each other. 

The parish of Leigh appears to have been under the feudal control of the barons of Warrington ; and 
Astley, Atherton, and Tyldesley were held of Almeric Pincerna in the reign of Henry IIL, when Pennington 
was the property of Atherton of Atherton. At a still earlier period some of the townships had communicated 
their names to local families, such as Tyldesley, Shakerleigh, Westleigh, Atherton, and Bedford. In the time 
of Richard I. lived Gefferey de Westleigh, whose protien or son, Adam de Westelegh, was on the Gascon 
inquest of Derbyshire hundred about 25 Hetay Il. (1241). Shortly afterwards the manor of Westleigh is 
found in the possession of the Urmstons of Urmston, who settled in this township. The oldest deed among 
the evidences of the Urmstons, according to a manuscript schedule made in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, is an indenture by which Sygreda, formerly the wife of Richard Urmston, in her pure widowhood, 
grants to Richard her son, and his heirs for ever, all her manor of Westleigh, with the appurtenances, and 
the advowson of the church of Westleigh. Sygreda was probably the heiress of the first local family. In the 
“Survey of 1320-46,”* William de Ormeston of Leghe holds the manor of Westleighe by the fourth part and 
twentieth part of a knight? s fee, and puture, and suit to the county and the wapentake. The manor descended 
in the Urmstons to John Urmston, in the reign of Edward LV., when letters of attorney for seisin and delivery 
to and for John Urmston, and Margaret his wife, daughter of ona Holeroft, of divers messuages, lands, and 
tenements, in Westleigh, were issued 4th April 1462. In 23 Henry VIL (1507-8), by inquisition it was 
found that the manor of W estley was then held by John Urmston, for the fourth part of a knight’s fee.” In 
10 Henry VIII. (1518), livery was granted from the king, dated 10th February, to John Urmston, as son and 
heir to John, and cousin and heir to Gilbert, deceased, of the following particulars :— 


The manor of Westley with appurtenances, to be held of the king, as of his duchy of Lancaster, worth per annum £23 8 8 


Lands in Abram, held of the abbey of Cockersand : : 5 : : : ps We 2) 
Syn Hindley, of the lord of Hindley . : : ’ : : ; ; : wy W 
», im Wigan, of the rector : : : : : : : : oO 2°70 
» in Astley, of the lord of A stley ; : : ‘ : : 3 : : 0 3 6 


An exemplification of a writ of diem cluusit extremum passed the seal of the county palatine 29th March 
1659, upon the death of Richard Urmston, when the manor of Westleigh appears to have been in danger of 
sequestration, and it was necessary to issue a quietus, dated January 24, 1660. A  suwpersedeas, dated in 
November, 12 Charles IL. (1660), finally discharged the estates from sequestration. Richard was the last of 
the Uittole of Westleigh. He left three daughters—Mary, married to Robert Heaton of Westleigh . 


1 _entitled, “‘ A Catalogue of all y® deeds, evidences, & wrytings the use of both y® said parties, whereof each of them hath a key. 
belonging to Richard Shuttleworth, Esq. & Richard Eaton, Gent, Taken by Thomas Nayler, Steward of the Cort Baron held for the 
dec’ , concerning ye manor of Westleigh, w were delivered in by said Manor.” 
s¢ Mr. Eaton to be deposited in y® Evidence Chest at Westleigh for 2 Hill’s Lancashire Docwments, Chet. Soc. lxxiy, p, 31 

3 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 30. 
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Frances, married first to Richard Shuttleworth of Bedford (who died in 1650), and secondly to George Brad- 
shaw of Greenacre ; and Anna, married to Thomas Mossock of Heatonhead. By the representatives of these 
parties the Urmston estates were sold in the course of the last century, when the manorial rights passed to 
the Athertons of Atherton, and the Hiltons of Pennington. In 1797 Thomas Powis, the second lord Lilford, 
acquired one-fourth of the manor by his marriage with Henrietta Maria, the daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Atherton Gwillym, esq., and the remaining three-fourths are vested in John Hall, esq. of W almersley, by 
purchase from the executors of J. Hodson Kearsley, esq. A court-leet is held in Atherton on the first Thurs- 
day in November, and at Leigh on the second Monday in November. 

: Although there was considerable agitation in the neighbourhood of Leigh during the wars of the 
Commonwealth, this parish appears to have only once been the scene of any actual operations. Thomas 
Jesland, writing from “ Altherton” “a full and true relation of the troubles in Lancashire,” dated December 2, 
1642, gives an account of a rencontre that happened the preceding Sunday between the earl of Derby’s troops 
and the country people, “at Leigh and Loaton [now Lowton] Common.” 

“ For the last Sabbath, as wee were going towards the church, a post rode through the countrey informing us that the- Earle’s 
troops” [mentioned just before as making ‘daily great spoyle in the country”’] ‘‘ were comming towards the Chowhent ; whereupon 
the countrey presently rose, and before one of the clock on that day we were gathered together about 3000 horse and foote, encountring 
them at Chowbent aforesaid, and beate them backe to Leigh, killing some and wounding many. Where you might wonder to have 
seene the forwardnesse of the young youths, farmers’ sons who indeed were too forward, having had little experience of the like times 
before this. And so we overrode our Foote, being carried with a fervent desire to overtake them and to doe some notable service 
upon them, so that we drove them to Loaton Common, where they, knowing our Foote to be far behind, turned faces about and 
began to make head against us. Whereupon a sharpe, although a short encounter, but when they perceived our full and settled 
resolution, they made away as fast as their horses could carry them, and we after them, killing, wounding, and taking prisoners 
about 200 of them, and we never lost a man ; only we had three of our men wounded, but not mortally, so that I think they will 
trouble us no more out of that part of the countrey, but if they doe we shall be better provided for them than before, for we are all 
upon our Guard, and the Naylers of Chowbent, instead of making Nayles, have busied themselves in making Bills and Battle-axes.? 

On the advance of Prince Charles Edward, the young Pretender, from Preston to Manchester, in the 
year 1745, at the head of his army, one portion of his troops were quartered at Wigan, and the other in 
Leigh, on the night of the 28th November ; but no military operation took place here, though he was hotly 
pursued on his retreat, by the duke of Cumberland, to the banks of the Glazebrook, 

The parish church of Leigh, called the church of West Leigh in the reign of Henry VI., is dedicated to 
St. Mary according to some authorities, but, according to others, to St. Peter. This chureh, which is in the 
archdeaconry and deanery of Manchester, stands in both the townships of Pennington and West Leigh, but 
principally in the latter. It is of stone, in fair condition in front, but poor and decayed on the north side, 
and consists of a nave, side aisles, and tower, with two private chapels—the Tyldesleys’ to the north, and 
the Athertons’ to the south. The interior is low but well lighted, with galleries on the north and west sides. 
The church of Leigh is in the return made to Pope Nicholas IV., A.p. 1291, as “ Leithe, £8,—16s. (1315-16). In 
1315-16 we find the advowson of the church of Westleigh vested in the Urmston family, to whom it passed 
from the Westleighs. In 39 Edward IIT. (1365) it was held by Sir Robert de Holland for the prior and 
convent of Up-Holland.’ Descending to Mand, Sir Robert’s grand-daughter and heiress, it passed by marriage 
to Sir John Lovell ; and in 23 Henry VI. (1444-5) the Augustine canons of Erdbury Priory, Warwickshire 
(having obtained the royal license to buy lands, ete., to the value of 100 marks), purchased the church of 
“Westleigh,”* from William Lord Lovell, and in 24 Henry VI. (1445-6) had letters patent, “pro Eccl’ de 
Westlegh approprianda.”” Among the evidences of the manor of Westleigh is a demise from the prior of 
Erdbury, dated 3 Henry VIL. (1487-8), to Gilbert Urmston, esq., John, his son, and others, of the rectory, 
glebe, ete., for forty years. In a cross suit between John Urmeston and Sir John Atherton, knt., and John 
Hall, in 2 Edward VI. (1548), respecting the tithes of Leighe, among other evidence was produced a decree 
of 22 Henry VIII. (1530), that the plaintiff, John Urmeston, his heirs, executors, and administrators, should 
peaceably enjoy the rectory or parsonage of Westleigh, under his lease from the prior and convent of the 
monastery of Erdbury, in the town of Warwick, and the glebe lands, tithes, and profits; and that the defendant, 
John Atherton, should occupy the tithes of Atherton, paying to the plaintiff £8 per annum.’ In 35 Elizabeth 
(1593) the moiety of the tithes of Westleigh rectory belonged to Sir Gilbert Gerard.” In 1636 Mr. James 
Gatley, or Gatcliffe, the then vicar, preferred a petition to Charles I, complaining of the poverty and diminished 
income of the living, which was referred from the star-chamber to the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
lord keeper, who required the bishop of Chester to certify the value. The latter having convened before him 
Richard Urmston, esq., “the proprietary,” James Gateley, the vicar, and such honest neighbours as knew and 
best could inform him on the subject, found that the total value of the rectory was £632 per annum, and that 
the vicar only received £28:1:4, out of which sum he had payments to make to the amount of £5: 10s. 
annually. In the report of the Parliamentary Inquisition in 1650 we find the living in the hands of Mr. 
Bradley Hayhurst, a man “constant in preaching the word and in all ministerial duties.” The tithes were 


1 | insert this graphie little account from the Civil War Tracts, 5 Tanner’s Notit. Monast. edit. Nasmith, under “ Erdbury,” and 
Chet. Soc. pub. ii. pp. 64-5.—B. H. Pat. 24 Henry VI., p. 1, m. 27, in Turr. Lond. 

? See vol. i. p. 330. 8 Escaet. de eod. an. n. 33. Due. Lane. vol. iv. Placit. U, 2 Edw. VI. n. 1. 

* Dugdale’s Warwickshire, edit. 1730, p. 1074. Tbid vol. xvi. Inquis. n. 2. 
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reported as sequestered for the delinquency of Richard Urmston, esq. This Mr, Hayhurst is stated by Calamy 
to have conformed, but the subjoined list gives him as ejected at the time of the Act of Uniformity. From 
the period of the restoration to the middle of the last century the patronage of the church of Leigh was in 
the husbands of the heiresses of Richard Urmston, esq., or their descendants ; then in James Scholes, esq., 
and three others ; from whom it passed by purchase to the Athertons, and is now in Lord Lilford. 

The nave, north aisle, and chancel of the present structure, with the Tyldesley chapel, are in the Perpen- 
dicular style, and were probably erected in the reign of Henry VI. The tower, Atherton chapel, and south 
ausle, are of a later date. In the year 1777 the organ was erected, which, being placed across the west end 
of the chancel, interrupts the view of the altar. At this time the north gallery was put up, and all the 
arches separating the nave from the north aisle were barbarously cut away. The windows have all lost their 
mullions, with the exception of those in the tower and Tyldesley chapel. 

Sir Thomas Tyldesley, the hero of the battle of Wigan Lane, was interred here, in the Tyldesley chapel ; 
and it is said that James earl of Derby, on his way through Leigh to Bolton, previous to his execution, 
wished to visit the grave of his gallant companion in arms, but was denied that gratification by his military 
guard. The Tyldesley Chapel, on the north side of the altar, appears to have been separated by a screen 
formerly, but is now pewed with the rest of the church. There is no trace of Sir Thomas’s gravestone. The 
Athertons have a family vault within their chapel on the south side, now the property of the Lilfords, and 
some escutcheons hang there. The Athertons had an unendowed chantry here at a very early date ; as early 
as 1360 Sir Wilham Atherton, knt., had a licence from the bishop of Lichfield to have divine service within 
his manors of Atherton and Asschtwn, for two years. In 1575 great disturbances took place between the 
Athertons and Robert Eaton, the vicar, through their Slaimine. to have had the right of nominating a 
curate, “ sithence it was a chantry.” There is still an old building in Atherton called Chanters. 

On one of the pillars of the church is a rude coat of arms of the Shakerleys ; on another, a brass plate 
thus inscribed :— 

Here neer adjoyneth the Byrill Place belonging to the Hovse of Mr. HENRY TRAVICKE, late of Light Oakes, who departed 
this life 7 Avgvst Ano D’ni 1626, aged 64, and gave by his last will forty people of this parish live shillings a peece yeerly, to be 
delivrd there neer this Gravestone here vnder plac ‘ed, on Thursday in passion week for ever. 

A scarcely legible Latin inscription follows to the effect that the guidman’s wife Agnes, had, in April 
1627, first put up ‘that monument, with four lines of Latin verse following. A coftin formed from a solid block 
of oak timber, hewn out to the human shape, was found in this churchyard many years ago, and a portion of 
this still remains in the church-tower. 


VICARS OF LEIGH, 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. } Cause of Vacancy. 
: ss 
1487 William Vrmmeston. | | | 
July 22, 1504 Gilbert Hetton . | Prior and convent of Erdbury, by Master Ra-) Resig. of Wm. Vrmeston. | 
| dulph Amtwell | 
Sept. 24, 1557 Roger Fielden . | Thomas Leyland, esq., and John V rmistone, | Death of last incumbent. 
| patrons for this turn 
Oct. 16, 1574 Robert Eaton | Wm. bishop of Chester | Simony. 
Gervas Lowe. 
1616 James Gregson : Richard Vrmistone : ; : Death of Gervas Lowe. 
May 2, 1620 James Gatley . ; The same ‘ : : ; : Death of James Gregson. 
2Before 1650 Bradley Hayhurst. 
July 31, 1662 Jonathan Gellibrand Robert and Mary Heaton and Frances Bradshaw Deprivation of last incumbent. | 
Aug. 13, 1685 William Barret . | Anna Mossocke, Frances Bradshaw, and others | Death of Jonathan Gellibrand. | 
| Aug. 21, 1691 John Harrison : The same A : : : : Death of William Barret. 
April 15, 1696 George Ward : Rich. Shuttleworth, Anna Mossocke, and others) Death of John Harrison. 
' Jan, 14, 1733-4 | William Farington . | W. Rawstorne, G. Farington, and Tho. Hesketh | Death of George Ward. 
Dec. 25, 1767 Joseph Barlow . James Scholes Death of W. Farington. 
Oct. 25, 1784 James Hartley : James Scholes, patron of 3 undivided four parts Death of Joseph Barlow. 
of the adyowson | 
April 26, 1798 Hen. W. Champneys | Hon. Thos. Powys — . : : . | Death of James Hartley. | 
Jan. 11, 1800 Daniel Birkett . | The same : 5 . | Resig. of H. W. Champneys. 
Nov. 24, 1821 Joseph Hodgkinson. | Thomas, Lord ‘Lilford : ; : Death of Daniel Birkett. | 
Oct. 30, 1826 Jonathan Topping . | The same ; 5 ; : . | Death of Joseph Hodgkinson. | 
1839 Joseph James Irvine Lord Lilford. | 


The earliest date in the parish register at Leigh is in the year 1560. 


1560—1561. 1831—1832. 
Baptisms ‘ ; : ; 70 69 380 404 
Marriages ; ‘ ; ; 12 14 123 Loy 
Burials. : f 3 : 42 36 222, 277 


1 A copy of this bequest, dated the 27th of December 1624, is in the Harl. Coll. in the British Museum, Cod, 2176, p. 49. 
2 The edition of 1835 gave Hayhurst as instituted in 1660, but this is erroneous. He was already vicar at the visitation of 1650.—B. H 
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In this parish there were in 1836 three chapels of ease, one Roman Catholic chapel, and twelve places 
of public worship used by Dissenters. By 1851 these had increased till, by the census returns, there were 
in the parish nine Episcopal, one Roman Catholic, and nineteen Dissenting churches. The number has since 
still further increased, as will be seen under the heads of the different townships. 
The Cuaritres of Leigh parish may be summarized from the Commissioners’ XIX. Report as follows : 
In 1655 John or Piers Ranicars, of Atherton, left a rent charge of £5, to which 
Richard Bradshaw added another of £6 per annum. Several smaller bequests, amounting to £15 per annum, have increased the. 
schoolmaster’s salary to £26. Charities in money and land, for the poor, the minister, and bread for the poor: In 1624 Travers 
left, per annum £10: in 1682 Hilton, £48 ; and in 1701 Sales, £5; which, with Westleigh rent charge of 6s., amount to £63 : 6s. 
‘ ‘ aT 7 : : ] } a 4 A na 2 . . 
i AsTLEy.—WSchool, founded by Adam Mort in 1630, and endowed by him and others with rents amounting to £25 : 14:8, for 
which all children unable to pay are taught gratis, £25 :14:8. 1630, Charities of Adam and Thomas Mort. Wands and rents ; 
the money arising from the former to be distributed to the vicar of Leigh, curate, clerk, schoolmaster, and poor of Astley, and 
the poor of Bolton-le-Moors : the poor of Tyldesley, Little Hulton, and Bedford, are also entitled to a share. The property, 
exclusive of tithes, yields annually £90. Charities in money, for binding apprentices, shirts, the poor, etc. : Parr in 1707 left, 
per annum, £10, and Yates, 10s. ; Whalley and others in 1721, £19, and Parkinson, £1 : 4s. ; yielding annually, £30 : 14s, 
Brprorp.—Charities in money for the poor. In 1673 Spakeman left, per annum, £1: 10s. ; in 1679 Lythgoe, £2: 10s. ; and 
in 1727 Hilton, £5 ; yielding annually, £9. ; / ; 
PENNINGTON.— Charities in money and land, for the Grammar School, vicar and clerk, Sunday-school, and cloth for the poor. 
Tn 1679 and 1686 Wright left, per annum, £4 :10s. ; in 1681 Bradshaw left £5 ; in 1723 Bolton and Starkie, £21 : 2 : 6 ; yielding 
annually £30 : 12: 6. , : 
TyLpESLEY.—In 1729 Parr left a rent-charge for the poor of £2. 
West Lricu.—In 1709 France and others left in land for cloth for the poor, £46 : 3s. 


PartsH oF LeicH.—Grammar School. 


There are a considerable number of other legacies left for charitable uses to the poor and to the clergy 
of this parish, for preaching sermons at stated periods, which are recorded upon seven tablets, along with the 
above, placed in Leigh church ; but the amounts are for the most part small, and have not been included in 
the commissioners’ reports. 

The Parsonage in Leigh, the ancient habitation of the Urmstons, has almost disappeared, but its moat 
is still visible. Three-fourths of the estate is now the property of the Widows’ Fund connected with the 
ancient Provincial Assembly of the English Presbyterians, now Unitarians, the remaining fourth belongs to 
Lord Lilford. Zighfield is an old mansion, belonging formerly to the Morts of Dam House. West Leigh 
Hall, the seat of Richard Marsh, esq., is of much more modern date. The Radcliffes of Radcliffe possessed 
considerable estates in Leigh, and had in early times a mansion here, which has disappeared. This property 
is now vested in the heir of Thomas Radeliffe, a minor. 

In the ancient parish of Leigh were the three chapelnies of ASTLEY, TYLDESLEY, and ATHERTON, with 
the townships of PENNINGTON, WESTLEIGH, and BEDFORD. 

Blome, in his britannia, calls LEIGH “a small market town of mean account,” a designation applicable for 
a hundred years afterwards ; but about the middle of the last century its local advantages pointed it out as a 
fit station for manufactures ; and the coal and lime found in the parish, with the advantages of inland navi- 
gation and railways, have all contributed to render its prosperity permanent. The market of Leigh is held 
on the Saturday, and although at one time it was likely to become obsolete, as some others of the markets 
in Lancashire have become, the spread of the cotton business, and the rapid increase of the population, have 
infused into it renewed life and vigour. There are here two annual fairs, each of two days’ continuance, the 
first on the 24th and 25th of April, and the second on the 7th and 8th of December. A public nuisance, in 
the form of the toll-gates, which had long stood in the middle of the town of Leigh, was removed outside the 
town in the year 1829. They were finally abolished in 1867. The Leigh Poor Law Union comprises ten 
parishes and townships—viz. the parishes of Golborne and Lowton, and the townships of Astley, Atherton, 
Bedford, Culcheth, Kenyon, Pennington, Tyldesley-with-Shackerley, and West Leigh. Total area, 23,610 
statute acres ; population in 1861, 37,700. In 1840 a town-hall was erected. In 1857 a public cemetery, 
with two chapels for Church and Dissenters, was established in Atherton for that township, and another, 
with three chapels, for Chureh, Catholics, and Dissenters, was opened in Bedford, for the four contiguous parishes 
of Astley, Bedford, West Leigh, and Pennington, into three of which the town of Leigh extends. In 1863 the 
Local Government Act was adopted in West Leigh and Tyldesley, and in 1864 in Atherton ; and under that act 
important improvements have been carried out. The bread called “ Jannock,” introduced into this county by 
the, Flemish weavers, was used here more commonly than in most other parts of Lancashire. Formerly it was 
the practice in Leigh to use a beverage on Midlent Sunday, called “ braggot,” consisting of a kind of spiced 
ale ;' and for the boys to indulge themselves by persecuting the women, on their way to church, by secretly 
hooking a piece of coloured cloth to their gowns. Though never ranking high amongst the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire, Leigh is entitled to hold a respectable station ; the spinning-jenny and the water-frame 


1 Braggot, or more properly Braget Sunday, in Laneashire, is a 
name given to the Fourth Sunday in Lent, which is in other places 
called Mothering Sunday. Both appellations arise out of the same 
custom. Voluntary oblations, called Quadragesimalia, were for- 
merly paid by the inhabitants of a diocese to the mother cathedral 
church, and at this time prevailed the custom of processions to the 
cathedral on this Sunday. On the discontinuance of processions, 


the practice of mothering, or visiting parents, began, and the spiced 
ale used on these occasions was called braget, from the British 
bragawd, the name of a kind of metheglin. Whitaker, Hist. Manch. 
vol. ii. p. 265, observes, that this description of liquor was called 
by the Saxons Welsh ale. Since Mr. Whitaker’s time, the liquor 
drunk on this day is principally mulled ale, of which there is a 
large consumption in Lancashire on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
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were early introduced ; and claims have been advanced, certainly with much plausibility, both in courts of 
Justice and through the press, in favour of Thomas Highs of this town, reed-maker, as the original inventor 
of the spinning-jenny and the water-frame. Formerly the part of the population employed in the cotton 
business at this place, was principally engaged in weaving fustians, but at present all the processes of the 
cotton manufacture are carried on here. Facilities have long been given to the manufactures here by the 
abundance of coal, and by canals and railways. The population of the town in 1861 was 10,621 , being 
rather more than doubled during the previous decade. Leigh supports a newspaper, the Leigh Chronicle, 
established in January 1852, and published every Saturday. 

PENNINGTON, adjoining Leigh, is principally agricultural. This township gave name to a family who 
were probably under the barons of W arrington, the original lords of the manor. Hugh de Radeclive, to whom 
his father, Wilham (sheriff of Lance. 6 Richard I. 1195), gave lands in Hartshead temp. King John, married 
Margaret, lady of Pennington ; the lady died, seised of the manor, before 30 Henry III. (1245) leaving two 
sons ; Richard, surnamed Hertesheved (14 Henry IIT. 1229-30) and Penington (30 Henry III. 1246); and 
Wilham de Penington, who claimed the moiety of the manor of Penington, and recovered of his brother, by 
fine, etc., 30 Henry III. (1246), divers lands, ete., in Hertesheved, in the county of York. Pennington after- 
wards came into the possession of the Bradshaws of Aspull, a younger branch of the Bradshaighs of Haigh. 
Sir Richard Bradshaigh, the son of Sir William and Lady Mabel, was styled of Haigh and Pennington in the 
reign of Edward III. Of the Bradshaws of Aspull, Roger the son of Ralph Bradshaw had three wives; the 
first, a daughter of Dr. William Downham, bishop of Chester ; the second, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Hindley of Hindley, both of whom died without issue. By his third wife, Elizabeth Owen, he had 
Richard Bradshaw of Pennington, who married Katherine, daughter and heiress of John Fitton. His son 
Richard Bradshaw, living in 1683, left John Bradshaw, whose daughter and sole heiress, Margaret, married 
George Faryngton of W orden, in Leyland, esq. The manorial rights were sold by the Farynetons to Richard 
Atherton, esq.; and Lord Lilford is the present lord, and holds a court-baron for the manor ev ery year in 
November. In 15 Edward IL. (1321-2) mention is made of Pynyngton Wood, called Brokhurste, of which 
the proprietor was a Simon de Holland." Pennington Hall, having been sold by George Faryngton of Worden, 
esq., to Mr. Hilton of Aspull, in 1726, for £4550, descended to his son Samuel Hilton, esq., on whose marriage 
with Miss Clowes of Smedley, daughter of Samuel Clowes, esq. of Chaddock in Tyldesley, he took up his 
residence at the place, and rebuilt the hall, which was originally of the date of the seventeenth century. 
James, his son, married Miss Cross, daughter of Thomas Cross, esq. of Shaw Hall, near Chorley, by whom 
was Samuel Chetham Hilton, esq. In 1808 the hall estate was sold to Benjamin Gaskell of Thornes House, 
near Wakefield, esq., and the present proprietor is Daniel Gaskell, esq. of Lupsett Hall. Zhe Meadows, in 
this township, a venerable edifice existing in the time of Elizabeth, was formerly a seat of the Urmstons, and 
was probably a Jointure- -house of the manorial owners. Christ Chureh, Pennington, was consecrated in 1854. 
Its present incumbent is the Rev. C. Cronshaw, M.A. (1868), on the presentation of five trustees. There are, 
in this township, an Independent chapel, erected in 1813 ; a Wesleyan chapel, erected in 1815 ; a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, and meeting-rooms of the Friends and Baptists. The government of the township is in a 
Local Board. 

BEDFORD, adjoining to Pennington on the east, is a populous manufacturing township. Simon de Bedford 
is mentioned in the Chancery Rolls of King John, in the third year of that reign (1201-2), with Henry de 
Culchet and Alan de Rixton, charged with the death of G. de Spondon [Speakman |. This record, than which 
nothing can be more vague, exhibits a curious specimen of the early compounding of imprisonment. before 
trial by security in hand. According to this ancient document, Henry de Culchet, Alan de Rixton, and their 
companions, rendered an accompt of 46 marks and one “ chaseur,” or hunting-horse, to be allowed to give 
pledges to stand to their trial, if any one should speak against them for the death of G. de Spondon ; and 
Simon de Bedeford rendered an accompt of ten marks and one chaseur that his outlawry might be reversed, 
and he be allowed to stand to his trial, if accused of the death of the same person ; having paid into the 
treasury ten marks, and three marks in lieu of the chasewr, he was discharged.” After this we lose sight of 
the Bedfords ; but, in 34 Elizabeth (1592), Peter Sergeant held the manor of Bedford.” In 17 James I. the 
manor of Bedford and the fisheries of Glasbrooke, were held by Richard, the son of Hugh Shuttleworth of 
Bedford, and Helen, the daughter of Roger Urmston of Lostock. His erandson Richard, marrying the 
daughter and coheiress of Richard U rmston, became joint lord of West Leigh, and died about 1650, leaving 
a son, Richard, born September 23, 1642. The family of Tyldesley, by the marriage probably of Thurstan 
with the daughter and heiress of Jordan Worsley, acquired property in Bedford, and at a later time the earl 
of Ellesmere, lord of Worsley, claimed and exercised manorial rights here. J. . 'T. Greene, esq., is the present 
lord of the manor. A court-leet and court-baron are held here twice a-year: Bedford Hall, existing in the 
sixteenth century, now a brick farm-house, was the property of the late Thomas Speakman, probably 
descendant of the yeoman who suffered mortal violence in the reign of King John. Shuttleworth House, of the 
seventeenth century, once the seat and the property of the Shuttleworths, is now a farm-house ; a neighbour- 

1 Escaet, de eodem anno, n. 33. 2 Rot. Canc. 3 Joh. m. 7, Tit. Nova Oblata. ® Duc. Lane. vol. xv. Inquis. n. 16. 
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ine farm-house, called Hope Carr, once the property of the Sales, bears few marks of its ancient consequence, 
except the moat by which it is surrounded. Light Oaks, a tall brick mansion, on the banks of the Glazebrook, was 
successively the habitation of the Sclaters and the Travices, and is now the property of Mr. Barker. Grave 
Ouk, another old gabled brick edifice, now replaced by a modern farm-house, is the property of Blackrod school, 
to which the house and estate, of the value of £120 per annum, were left by Mrs. Elizabeth Tyldesley. A 
stately brick mansion, formerly The Greens, erected in the time of Queen Anne, in 1835 the property of Phihp 
Newton, esq. of Leigh, now belongs to John Stock Turner Greene, esq.; and Platt Fold, a venerable contem- 
porary mansion, the property of the Athertons, in the township of Atherton, is inscribed with the three several 
dates of 1689, 1718, and 1719. 

St. Thomas’s Episcopal chapel, Bedford, was consecrated in 1840 ; present incumbent, Rev. M. James 
(1843). Patron the vicar of Leigh. There are in this township two other places of public worship ; a small 
Catholic chapel at Hall Houses, appropriated to this purpose early in the last century, superseded by a 
new chapel at Bedford, built in 1770, and this again by St. Joseph’s Catholic church, a handsome stone edifice, 
erected in 1854; and a Wesleyan chapel, in the village of Bedford, built in 1790, There were formerly in 
this township a considerable number of yeomen, living in a state of comparative Independence upon their own 
freehold estates, of from 20 to 25 acres each, but these primitive arrangements have of late been a good deal 
disturbed by several of the small farms passing by sale out of the families of the original proprietors into other 
hands, and by some of them having been divided. Bedford is under a Local Board. 

ASTLEY is a township and chapelry on the eastern side of the parish, on the banks of the Leigh and 
Worsley Canal, and contrasts strikingly with the brown hue of Chat Moss. This township was an appendage 
of the fee of Aumerice Pincerna or Butler, baron of Warrington, of whom Alan de Rixton had the fifth part 
of a knight's fee in Rixton and Asteley in the reigns of John and Henry III." The property of the Rixtons, 
in 16 Edward III. (1342), passed by the marriage of an heiress to the family of Massey, who occur in the reign 
of Henry VIII. as holding the manor of Rixton, with lands in Glacebrook and Penyngton. Under Thomas, 
earl of Laneaster, Hugh de Tyldesley held the manor of Asteley by suit and service to the county and 
wapentake, In this family it descended to Thurstan Tyldesley, who sold it in 1562, and, in 35 Elizabeth 
(1593), Sir Gilbert Gerard is found holding the manor of Asteley, with the lordships of Tyldesley, Bolton, and 
Darcey Lever. Sir Gilbert was also lay impropriator of half the tithes of Westlegh rectory, and a landowner 
in Bedford.’ — The successive owners of Dam House in Tyldesley, which abuts on Astley chapel, have been 
deemed the lords of the manor from the earhest period ; which manor descended in the Tyldesleys, till the 
time of Edward IIL, when it passed to the Radeliffes of Radcliffe, and afterwards to Radcliffe of Wimersley. 
William Radcliffe of Wimersley settled on his half-sister Anne, wife of Sir Gilbert Gerard, who conveyed it to 
Adam Mort of Dam House, between 1606 and 1609." From the Morts, Dam House and the manor of Astley 
passed to the Suttons, and afterwards to Thomas Sutton Mort Froggatt, of Chester, esq., whose sister married 
Malcolm Nugent Ross, esq., of Astley Hall, formerly Dam House, who died 1865, when Astley Hall, with the 
manor and estates, passed by his will to her grandson, G. N. Wetherall, esq., lieutenant in the 15th Hussars, 
the present owner. Morleys, Moreleis, Morlas, or More Lees, as it is variously ealled in documents con- 
nected with its proprietors, seems to have given name to a family to whom Glover the herald assigns the 
armorial bearing—sable, a leopard’s head or jessant a fleur de lis argent.? This estate, a reputed manor, is 
situated in Astley, on the borders of Bedford, and was enjoyed by a branch of the Leylands of Leyland, in 
1536, Sir Wilham Leyland of Morleis, son of John Leyland and Eleanor, daughter of Sir Richard Molyneux, 
married Anne, daughter and co-heir of Allan Shingleton of Whightgill, in the county of York,® and is the 
* Mr. Lelande,” whose house, described by Leland the antiquary, himself conjectured to have sprung from the 
original stock, presents so interesting a picture of the ancient mansions of the Lancashire gentry. Of this 
house, the venerable Itinerant has given the following glowing description :— . 


“ Morle in Darbyshire [West Derby] Mr, Lelandes Place is buildid saving the Fundation of Stone squarid that risith within 
a great Moote a yi. Foote above the Water, al of Tymbre after the commune sorte of building of Houses of the Gentilmen for most 
of Lancastreshire, Ther is much Pleasur of Orchardes of great Varite of Frute and fair made Walkes and Gardines as ther is in 
any Place of Laneastreshire. He brennith al Turfes and Petes for the Commodite of Mosses and Mores at hand. For Chateley 
Mosse that with breking up of Abundance of Water yn hit did much hurt to Landes thereabout, and rivers with wandering Mosse 
and corrupte Water is within lesse than a Mile of Morle. And yet by Morle as in Hegge Rowes and Grovettes is meately good 
Plenti of Wood, but good Husbandes keepe hit for a Jewell. Syr John Holeroftes House within a Mile and more from the Chirch. 
Morle stondith in Leghe Paroche a Mile and more from the Chireh.”’7 


Sir Wiliam Leyland died about 1 Edward VI. leaving a son and two daughters—Mary, married to Wil- 
liam Allyson, and Anna, the wife of Henry Blundell. Thomas, who succeeded to the patrimonial estates in 
lyldysley, Bedforth, Morley manor in Asteley, and other places,S married Anne, the daughter of George 


Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. The names are also given, Richston yon and elsewhere in the reign of Henry VIII. Due. Lane. vol. 


and Hasteleye, on fol. 398 b, 2 See Tyldesley. iv. n. 27, Inq. p.m. Roberti Morley, 4 Henry VIII. (1512). The last 
3 Duo, Lane. vol. xvi. fol. 2. who appears among the inquisitions in the Duchy Office is Ughtred 
* Notitia Cestriensis ; Note by Canon Raines, vol. ti ae Morley, holding in 20 Henry VIII. (1528) lands in Kenyon (Jdid. 
‘ SUS | i ue if Hb om enites ov . ye , : fe aca 
ae Aa ‘ J ae K p. 186 vol. vi. n. 67), which afterwards Sir William Leyland possessed. 
Ordinary of Avms.—The Morleys of Bradhill manor, no doubt, § Visitation of Lanc. 1567. 7 Itin. vol. v. tol. 83, p. 89. 
came from this place. We find them in possession of lands in Ken- 8 Due, Lane. vol. ix. inquis. n. 43. 
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Atherton, and had a daughter and heiress, Anne, who by a romantic adventure became, about 1560, the wife 
of Edward, the second son of Thurstan Tildesley of Wardley.'| In the reign of Philip and Mary, Thomas 
Leylande disputed the title of William Wodde and others to lands called Heathforlonge and Mylleheye in 
Astley, and died about 6 Elizabeth? (1564), when his son-in-law, Edward Tyldesley, succeeded to the estates 
in right of his wife, and died in 29 Elizabeth® (1587). His son Thomas, the inheritor of the property, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Lambert, and died in 33 Elizabeth (1591) seised of the manor of 
Morley in Astley, and other estates which had descended to him from the Leylands.t Edward, his son, who 
died 19 James I.° (1621), was the father of the celebrated Sir Thomas Tyldesley, of Tyldesley and Morleys, 
who lost his life in the battle of Wigan Lane. The son and heir of Sir Thomas Tyldesley, Edward, who was 
aged 29 in 1664, sold his estate in Tyldesley,® and Morley Hall was sold’ to the Leghs of Chorley ; at a 
subsequent period the old hall and a moiety of the demesne were purchased by Josiah Wilkinson, esq., who 
devised it to his son, the late John Wilkinson, F.R.S., F.S.A., and the other moiety to Thomas Lyon of War- 
rington. Dr. Wilkinson devised his estate in this township to Richard Marsh, esq. of Westleigh, but Morley 
Hall, once the pride of the parish, is now only a farm-house. The chapel of Astley, dedicated to St. Stephen, 
a brick fabric, was founded by Adam Mort of Dam House, esq. (who died in 1630), in consideration of the 
inhabitants being “ very rude, and ignorant of good things.” The founder by his will devised to trustees a 
certain messuage and lands, of the yearly value of £18, for the maintenance of a preaching minister, directing 
that his son Thomas Mort should, during his lifetime, have the power of nominating and appointing minis- 
ters, and of setting down and appointing some due course for the nomination of such ministers after his 
death ; but that if he should not set down such order and course, the said minister should be elected and 
appointed by all the householders and heads of families in Astley, and the heirs-male of Adam Mort’s body, 
and such of his kindred as should have lands in Astley, with the advice of some godly ministers adjoining, 
the vote of Adam Mort’s heir-male to be accounted as six votes. Adam Mort, the founder, it appears, died 
in 1630, and his son Thomas having, in the first year after his father’s death, by a deed dated on the 3d of 
August, resigned all right, title, and interest on behalf of himself and his heirs in the chapel of Astley to 
John, lord bishop of Chester, died at a subsequent period without setting down any order or course of 
appointment for future ministers. Hence arose violent disputes, and on some occasions riotous proceedings. 
regarding the choice of a minister, the householders and the vicar of Leigh each claiming that right. 

On the death of the incumbent, the Rey. Robert Barker, on the 29th of April 1822, the vicar made choice of the Rev. Thomas 
Birkett, and the parishioners of the Rey. Edward Bowman, as his successor. The chapelry became much agitated in consequence 
of these conflicting claims. Serious riots ensued in the attempt of Mr. Birkett to perform divine worship, which could only be 
effected under the protection of military force ; and, amongst other modes of annoyance, the clergyman, on his way to the church, 
was assailed by the ringing of frying-pans in his ears, on one Sunday in particular, which is still called ‘* Frying-pan Sunday,” and 
will for two or three generations be remembered in the parish by that name. At the Midsummer Assizes at Lancaster, In 1823, the 
matter was brought to trial in the form of an action, instituted by the householders against the bishop of Chester, the viear of 
Leigh, and the Rey. Thomas Birkett, the clergyman who officiated at the chapel to the exclusion of Mr. Bowman, the appointee 
of the parishioners. The issue to be tried was, whether the householders had exercised the right they claimed, in the election of a 
Mr. Mawdesley, a former minister, and thereby established a precedent ; and the verdict of the jury was in favour of the plaintiffs, 
subject to the opinion of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench whether there was evidence on the trial to go to the jury. At 
the sittings after Trinity term 1824, the matter at issue was brought before the superior court by solemn argument ; and on Mon- 
day the 26th of July, the judges gave their final judgment in favour of the bishop of Chester and the other defendants, whereby 
the right of appointing the minister was declared to be in the vicar of Leigh and not in the householders. On this decision, part 
of the endowment belonging to the chapel went to the curate appointed by the vicar, while other funds, having been left expressly 
to the curate of Astley elected by the inhabitants, or in default thereof to the poor, became in their turn the subject of litigation in 
the equity courts ; but the vice-chancellor, on the suit coming to a hearing, dismissed the bill on a collateral question, without 
deciding to whom these funds belong. In 1839 the trustees were directed to pay the disputed endowment to the incumbent, 
and the leasing of mines under the estate, by the direction of the Charity Commissioners, has increased the value of the living. 


In 1760 the old chapel was taken down, and a new and enlarged one built by the land-owners in its 
stead, when the income of the living was augmented, principally by the munificence of Mr. Froggatt, and it 
is now of the value of £370 per annum. The church, a plain brick edifice, was enlarged in 1834, and 


1 A tradition prevails in the parish that a daughter of Leyland’s 
having formed an attachment to one of the Tyldesleys, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her father, the young lady was shut up in her 
room; but haying provided herself with a rope, she tied one end Warrington till 1664; and then went to Ireland, where he lived 
of it round her body, and threw the other to her expecting lover, ever since in good credit in the county of Fermanagh.” —MSs. 
on the opposite side of the moat, when casting berself out of the * Duc. Lance. vol. xiv. n. 10. 
window into the water, which was thirty feet wide, he dragged her Ibid. vol. xv. n. 37. 
to land, and they were married before the adventure was known to Ibid. vol. xxiv. n. 27. 
the family. Edward had a son, Thomas, aged seven in 1664, whose sup- 

2 Due. Lane. vol. xi. inquis. n. 20. The Leylands are said to posed heir-male served under Prince Edward in Lancashire in 1745 
have been allied to the families of Trafford of Trafford, Eccleston and left male issue, surviving about 1780, 
of Kecleston, and Tyldesley of Tyldesley ; but their pedigree con: 7 Canon Raines (in Notitia Cestriensis, note, p. 186, vol. ii.) 
sists of only two or three descents, which appear to be imperfect. gives a different account. On this sale the trustees, on August 26, 


death, a short time before which he gave the following account of 
himself :—that he was born at Warrington in 1593; that he re- 
membered the coronation of James I. in 1602; that he lived in 


an & 


“Tn 1732,” says Holland Watson, “died at Lingnasken, in Ireland, 
Mr. William Leyland, aged 139 years and upwards (descended per- 
haps from the Ueylands of Morleys). He was a tall and pro- 
digiously large-boned man, and so strong and healthy that he never 
was sick, nor did he lose his sight, limb, or digestive quality until 


1675, conveyed to Edmund Gethorne and Richard Fox, and the 
assigns under a subsequent mortgage to Lord Willoughby of Par 
ham, conveyed to Mr. Thomas Johnson of the Acres, in Bolton-le- 
Moors, great-grandfather cf the present owner, George Ormerod 
esq., D.C.L., of Tyldesley and of Sedbury Park, Gloucestershire. 
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again in 1842 and 1847. The present vicar is the Rev. A. Hewlett, D.D. (1840), by whose exertions 
large National Schools with teacher's residence have been built. In addition to this Episcopal chapel, there 
are in Astley a Wesleyan Methodist meeting-house at Astley Green, built in 1820, and a Unitarian chapel, 
built in 1866, in place of the small one erected at Black Moor in 1820. It is indicative of the salubrity of 
the air, that in the year 1727-8 an epidemic fever carried off nearly one-third part of the inhabitants of the 
townships of Atherton, Westhoughton, Pennington, and Tyldesley, and that several other townships suffered 
in an equal degree, whilst Astley, which stands in a lower situation, was not at all affected by the malady. 
The same remarkable immunity is noticed still. 

TYLDESLEY is the largest township in the parish of Leigh. The village of Tyldesley Banks is situated 
on an eminence, and commands an extensive prospect over mid-Lancashire, of which it is nearly the centre, 
even extending to several points in the counties of Salop and Montgomery. Tyldesley les north of the 
new red stone formation which composes the vale of the Mersey, and which here abuts on the coal and 
schistus, rising in gentle elevations, and forming the first swell of the Lancashire hills. Tyldesley, though un- 
noticed in Domesday, certainly formed part of the Norman barony of Warrington, being claimed to be within 
its jurisdiction in all pleas to Quo Warranto by the lords of that honour or barony that have occurred. Under 
these barons, the proprietors who adopted the local name settled, holding by services of the tenth part of a 
knight’s fee. This is the tenure ascribed to Henry de Tyldesley by the Testa de Nevill.” The suits to the 
courts of the barony and hundred have long been disused ; but, as late as 19 James I. (1621), Sir Thomas 
Ireland, then lord of Warrington, gave a release from knight’s service to the proprietor of the “ Banks” estate 
in Tyldesley. The mesne manor is also nearly disused. In the division of Tyldesley, called the Lower Side, 
several estates pay quit-rents to Wardley Hall, probably in right of the appendent estate of Wardley, where 
the eldest branch of the Tyldesleys was long settled. In the Higher Side, a reputed manor of Tyldesley 
passed by sale, together with Chaddock Hall, to R. H. Bradshaw, esq., and now is vested in the earl of 
Ellesmere, but the privileges exercised extend only to common rights. With respect to the local proprietors, 
Henry de Tyldesley, mesne lord of Tyldesley under Almeric Butler, baron of Warrington, in the reign of 
Henry III, was a juror of the wapentake of West Derby, when the survey called the Testa de Nevill was 
taken, and from him descended the Tyldesleys of Tyldesley, who divided into two branches immediately 
before the visitation of 1567. By an indenture, dated October 20, 1562, and 5 Elizabeth, it appears that 
Thurstan Tyldesley, of Wardley, esq., im consideration of £1000, and £200, sold to Edward Jackman, alder- 
man, Richard Lambert, grocer, and Richard Carrill, mercer, citizens of London, the manors and lordships of 
Tyldesley, Bolton, Astley, and Darey Lever, with their appurtenances.” Thurstan was the father of the two 
brothers, who became the heads of distinct houses; the elder settled at Wardley, which had passed by 
marriage to his ancestors in the reign of Edward II., and the younger at Morleys Hall in Astley, by marriage 
with the heiress of Leyland. This younger line retained the Tyldesley estate, and four generations after- 
wards was represented by the celebrated royalist, Sir Thomas Tyldesley. In 1672 Edward Tyldesley, of 
Morleys, esq., son of this gallant officer, sold the paternal estate of Tyldesley, then called Dayenports, from 
the name of a tenant, to Ralph Astley ; and from the Astleys and their representatives, this and other estates 
in Tyldesley, including the Banks, which was heretofore the inheritance of the Andertons of Lostock, were 
conveyed to Thomas Johnson of Bolton, gent.,in 1728 and 1752. This united property, on the death of the 
purchaser in 1764, descended, in consequence of the previous death of his eldest son, who had served the 
office of Ingh sheriff in 1755, to his grandson, the late Thomas Johnson, esq., who held it until 1822. 
Tyldesley then passed by devise, with the other family estates, to his nephew, George Ormerod, esq., of Sed- 
bury Park in Gloucestershire, the historian of Cheshire. During the possession of the last and present pro- 
prietor, the town of Tyldesley Banks, built exclusively on this estate, on leases for 999 years, has risen 
upon land occupied eighty years ago by three farms only, and now contains upwards of 4000 inhabitants. 
Near the southern boundary of this estate is the Dam House, now called Astley Hall, as before mentioned, 
which was purchased by the Morts from the Andertons of Lostock in 36 Elizabeth (1594). It has subse- 
quently passed, with the adjacent manor of Astley, to Thomas Sutton Mort Froggatt, esq. The house, an 
ancient building of brick, with bay windows and gables, has been completely repaired and largely added to. 
Hope or Langley House is situated nearer to Leigh on the same estate. Further to the east, and near the 
verge of the parish and the hundred, is Chaddock Hall, which in the early part of the last century was the seat 
of a family bearing that name, and passed subsequently by sale to the late Mr. Clowes of Broughton, near Man- 
chester, It is now unoccupied. On the north-west of Chaddock is the site of Garrett Hall, now a farm-house, 
but formerly the residence of a collateral branch of the Tyldesleys, which passed about 1656 in marriage with 
Mary, daughter of Lambert Tyldesley, to Thomas Stanley of Eccleston, an illegitimate branch of the house 


: Rasbotham’s Short-Hand Notes, MS. Coll. vol. i. p. 331. 3 Harl. MSS. cod. 2112, fol. 178 b. 

ae Fol. 396. The lord of Tildesley, says the ancient Duchy * The inquisition taken on the death of this gentleman, returns 
Feodary, compiled in the reign of Edward I1I., holds of William le that he was not seised of any manors, messuages, lands, tenements, 
Boteler the tenth part of a knight’s fee, which Henry de Tyldesley rents, or services, on the day on which he died,—Due. Lane. vol. 


formerly held of the heirs of Almarie Pincerna, and he of the earl xxii. n. 69. 
of Ferrars, who held of the king. 
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of Derby, which was afterwards settled at Culcheth. The estate subsequently passed to the Clowes family. 
On the high ground north of Garrett is the site of Cleworth Hall, now a farm, formerly the residence and 
property of the Parrs of Kempnough, in Worsley, and celebrated in the annals of witchcraft and demoniacal 
possession, from events’ which took place there shortly after the succession of its present line of possessors, 
the Starkies of Huntroyd. The old mansion was a respectable timber building, with bay windows and 
gables, and was destroyed about fifty years ago. In the higher division of Tyldesley is the hamlet of 
Shackerley, formerly almost exclusively the property of the Shakerleys of Somerford in Cheshire, who 
descended in the female line from a younger son of Tyldesley, who assumed the local name about the time of 
Henry III. It now belongs to the Hon. Mrs. Cotton, daughter of the late Jacob Fletcher, esq., who acquired 
the property by purchase. The site of the hall is marked by a moat, and continued to be the residence of 
the Shakerleys till the middle of the last century. 

In consequence of the great and increasing population of this place, the commissioners for erecting new 
churches formed it, in 1825, into a separate district and parish co-extensive with the original township of 
Tyldesley, and its hamlet of Shackerley, and erected on an elevated site near the centre of the village, given 
by the late Thomas Johnson, esq., the ground for the cemetery being given by George Ormerod, esq., a large 
church of white stone, dedicated to St. George, to hold fifteen hundred persons. The architecture is in 
the early Pointed style, from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., and the building consists of a nave, 
with chancel and side aisles, separated from the body of the church by six pointed arches. The expense of 
the building, amounting to £10,000, was defrayed by the commissioners, and the proprietor of the surround- 
ing estate gave £2000 to discharge the expenses to which the powers of the commissioners did not extend ; 
namely, the inclosure and ecclesiastical requisites, including an organ and bells. The first stone of the 
church was laid on St. George’s day, in 1822, and the edifice was consecrated on the 19th of September 1825. 
The incumbent, now vicar, is the Rev. G. Richards, M.A. (1851); patron, Lord Lilford. The other places of 
religious worship in this township consist of, a chapel built in 1789 as a place of worship for the Church of 
England by the late Thomas Johnson, esq., but now occupied by the members of the countess of Huntingdon’s 
connection ; a Wesleyan Methodist chapel bwilt in 1815; and a Primitive Methodist chapel built in 1827-8. 
A large Roman Catholic chapel is now erecting in that part of Atherton which is contiguous to Tyldesley. 
The Local Board of Health, by money borrowed under the Publie Works Act, have greatly improved 
Tyldesley, which is now thoroughly sewered, lighted, and paved, and supplied with water from the Man- 
chester works. 

SIR THOMAS TYLDESLEY, knight, a gallant commander in the service of Charles I. and IT., during the civil wars, was 
the only son of Edward Tyldesley of Tyldesley and Wardley, esq., by Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Preston of Holker, esq., 
and born at the latter end of the sixteenth century. He was one of those cayaliers whose deeds were more suited to the pages of a 
romance than to those of history, and who, by their dautitless courage, have cast a halo round their cause. He embraced the profession 
of arms early in life, and was bred in the German wars, and on his return to England raised troops at his own expense at the beginning 
of the civil war, joined the king, and served as lieutenant-colonel with great distinction at the battle of Edge Hill. Colonel 
Tyldesley afterwards conducted the storming of the town of Burton-upon-Trent, in Staffordshire, over a bridge of thirty-six arches, 
for which daring enterprise he received the honour of knighthood from Charles I., and was made a brigadier. In May 1644, he 
was at the siege of Bolton, under the earl of Derby, when that town was carried, after a hot engagement. He afterwards com- 
manded a division of the royal army at the siege of Lancaster Castle, and, having reduced the garrison to great distress, had nearly 
taken the place, when the intelligence of the defeat of the Scots at Preston arrived, and put an end to the assault. On quitting 
this latter design, Sir Thomas Tyldesley was obliged to fall back upon Sir Marmaduke Langley’s cavalry, and retire to the skirts of 
the county, with the view of joining Major-General Munro, who had followed the duke of Hamilton out of Scotland with part of 
the Scots forces, and to whom it was proposed that they should concentrate theif strength, and follow Cromwell in the rear. This, 
however, Monro would not consent to, but retired further into Westmoreland. Sir Thomas was afterwards, in 1645, appointed 
governor of Lichfield. After the execution of Charles I. in 1649, he found means to transport himself into Ireland, and joined the 
marquis of Ormonde, with whom he remained, until, by the jealousy of the infatuated Irish, he and the other English officers were 
dismissed. From Ireland he got over to Scotland, a short time before Charles I]. marched thence into England, and was ordered 
by that monarch to join the earl of Derby, as major-general and second in command, in mustering the forces of the counties of 
Lancaster and Chester. Warrants were issued for this purpose by the earl, and Preston was made head-quarters ; but before the 
troops were got into a state of equipment, Lord Derby was surprised, and obliged to try the courage of his new levies against the 
cavalry and united militia of both counties, under the command of Colonel Lilburne, one of the best officers of the parliamentary 
army. This action was fought in Wigan Late on the 25th of August 1651. Sir Thomas anda large portion of his brave associates, 
amounting to one-half, were left dead on the field. He was interred in the chapel of Leigh, where a tomb was erected to his memory, 
of which only a few relics are now to beseen. A monument, commemorating his fall, was placed, in 1679, about a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the town of Wigan, in the hedge fence, on the spot where the engagement took place, and where he received 
his last wound. Sir Thomas was married, and left a son, Edward Tyldesley, esq., living in September 1664, aged 29; and who 
had issue three children, Thomas, Edward, and Frances. The family, however, is now extinct. The device on the banner of Sir 
Thomas Tyldesley was an eagle feeding her young (vulning), surrowided by a wreathed border, with this motto, ‘* Regis et patric 
tantum valet amor.” 

ATHERTON is an extensive and populous chapelry, well cultivated, and abounding with manufactures. 
In the reign of King John, Robert de Atherton served the office of sheriff for the county of Lancaster, and 
held Atherton of the barons of Warrington. His son, William de Aderton, held this manor by the tenth 
part of a knight’s fee of the heir of Almeric Butler.? William Botiler, in the survey of 1320-46, holds the 
manor of Weryngton with its members, of which one is given as Athyrton. In the knightly family of 
Atherton the manor descended through many generations, successively allied to the Byrons, Warrens of 

1 See vol. i. p. 199. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. * 
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Poynton, Ashtons of Middleton, Butlers of Bewsey, Catteralls of Catterall, Conyers of Hornby Castle, Butlers 
of Raweliffe, Irelands of Bewsey, and Bolds of Bold. Lord Lilford, whose grandfather married the heiress of 


e 


Atherton, is the present lord of the manor, and holds a court-leet and a court-baron annually in Chowbent 
for the manor of Atherton, on the first Thursday in November. The original seat of the Athertons, and the 
manor-house, was Lodge Hall, which is now in ruins. Subsequently, the family erected the first Atherton 
Hall, built by Richard Atherton, esq., to which the chapel (afterwards church) at Chowbent was the domestic 
place of worship ; but in 1723 they began an immense structure called Atherton Hall, to supersede it, upon 
the luxuriant eminence rising between Leigh and Chowbent, which was completed in 1743, at a cost of 
£63,000.! The principal front of this mansion extended 102 feet. The great hall was thirty-six feet by 
forty-five feet, and the principal apartments, some of which were never finished, were of corresponding 
dimensions. After standing little more than a century, Atherton Hall was taken down in 1825, by order of 
the second Lord Lilford, who died in the same year, and the building materials were sold. A spacious farm- 
house has been built upon the demesne, which is adorned by a lake, three-quarters of a mile in length. 

The most important division of the township of Atherton is CHOWBENT, of which we have the following 
interesting description in the unpublished MS. notes of Dorning Rasbotham, esq., written in the year 
1787 :— 


‘In this township there is a very considerable village, which, from a bent or common, is denominated from one Chew, or 
Chow, and now known by the name of Chowbent. It hath an Lpiscopal chapel and a Dissenting (or Presbyterian) meeting-house. 
The chapel is a small brick edifice, and was built in the year 1648, originally for the tenants and domestics of the Atherton 
family. The Dissenters made use of it as their place of worship till the year 1720, when, upon a change of principles in the 
family, it was taken from them,? and consecrated by Dr. Wilson, at that time bishop of the Isle of Man, and the patronage of it 
is now in the Atherton family. The last minister of the Dissenting persuasion who preached there was James Woods, and his 
successors have been Sedgwick, John Lowe, and Thomas Foxley, M.A. During the rebellion of 1715, Mr. Woods, at that 
time minister of the chapel, by virtue of a commission under the hand of General Wills, marched to Preston at the head of about 
eighty of his hearers, armed with implements of husbandry, in support of the present government. By the general’s orders he 
took his post upon the south side of the Ribble, for the defence of the ford which leads from Penwortham to Preston. His 
situation did not allow him to take any active part in the victory which immediately succeeded, but he is said to have drawn his 
sword upon one of his men, who showed some signs of fear, and to have sworn (which he constantly denied) that he would run 
the first man through who betrayed any signs of timidity. The oldest branch of the family of the dJ/orts were at that time high 
churchmen. One of them had left the annual sum of £55 to the orthodox minister of the place. Woods was deemed a 
schismatic, and the payment had been withheld till the sum due amounted to about £300. One Mort, a counsellor, by whose 
advice the money had been withheld, and in whose hands it was at this time, died ; his successor, less scrupulous, paid the whole 
to Woods, and it was this sum which enabled him to march his men to Preston. As a reward for his conduct he received a 
gratuity of £100 from his Majesty, which he generously distributed amongst his men, and which was expended in the erection of 
the Dissenting meeting-house. It was built in the year 1722, upon the alienation of what is now the Episcopal chapel. It is an 
extensive brick building, hath a bell, a large burying-ground, and a congregation of about 1100 persons.’ Woods was not an 
eloquent preacher, but ‘though he could not preach,’ he was wont to say, ‘he could tell his hearers a story, and that did as well.’ 
He lived so as to be esteemed even by those against whom he had taken arms, and hath his memory even now revered by some of 
the most inveterate of the enemies of the cause he espoused. He died at the age of eighty-six or eighty-seven [Feb. 20, 1759], 
and was succeeded by William Davenport, who had been sometime his assistant. Samuel Mercer was the last, and Henry Tulmin 
(Toulmin) is the present minister. 

‘The wages of the common labourer are from 18d. to 20d. a-day, and he expects to receive a cup of ale twice a-day. <A 

carpenter's wages are 2s. a-day, a bricksetter receives the same, but till this year was contented with about 20d. Coal sells in 
this township at 2$d. per hundred, and is carried to the most distant part of it at 34d. There is a good market at Chowbent for 
butcher’s meat ; for the consumption of which seven or eight cows, in the spring fourteen or fifteen, and from midsummer to 
March about three cAlves, and throughout the year perhaps a dozen sheep, are weekly killed. Every branch of the old fustian 
manufacture (in which, however, I do not mean to include muslins, the manufacture of which is trifling) is carried on here. 
Here is also a very considerable manufactory of nails ; and several families have acquired fortunes by making spinning-jennies 
and carding-engines, which they send into Scotland, Ireland, and different parts of this kingdom. Some of the mechanics do not 
keep less than thirty journeymen employed in this business. 
_ ‘In this township are the following remarkable houses :—Lodge Hall, an old brick building, moated round, not far from 
Chowbent, and now the property of Mr. Atherton, the ancient manor-house. Atherton Hall, the present seat of the family, built 
by Richard Atherton, esq., whose heiress married Robert Gwillym, esq., grandfather to the present possessor. Old Hall, not far 
from Atherton. Owler Fold, the residence of Mr. John Mort, the only freehold in the township not dependent upon the Atherton 
family [generally called Alder Fold, now the property and residence of Thomas Lee, esq.] In the village of Chowbent there is also a 
poor old wooden house, now almost in ruins, and inhabited merely by cottage tenants, but which hath still the vestiges of a moat ; 
this was the seat of Gilbert (or Sir Gilbert) Iveland, who was sheriff of the county in the years 1648 and 1649, and whose ancestors 
held the same office in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


Described in Vitruvius Britannica, vol. iii. p. 89. gation. Dr. Hibbert-Ware relates that General Woods, as he was 


* This was on the occasion of an impending election for the 
county. The Athertons supported a candidate of Jacobite proclivi- 
ties, and ‘* General” Woods and his congregation were staunch sup- 
porters of the reigning dynasty. Many of them had been with their 
minister at Preston fight, and no threats or entreaties could move 
them. They voted for the Hanoverian candidate, and the loss of 
their chapel was the penalty. When a servant of the Atherton 
family went to the house of Thomas Hayhurst, the clerk, to demand 
the keys, his wife threw them out of the window, with the words,— 
** Tell thy master, if he’s got these keys, he hasn’t gotten the keys 
of heaven's gate hangin’ at his gurdel.—B. H. 


* Great exertions were made for the building of this chapel, help 
being freely proffered by neighbours unconnected with the congre- 


always called after Preston fight, went to Squire Hulton, and asked 
for twenty oaks out of Hulton park for the building,—‘* Nay, 
man! but Pl give you ¢en,” said the squire. “Thank you,” said 
the general, “ just the number I want ; for I knew you would only 
give me half what I asked.” If the congregation were to be de- 
prived of their church, however, they resolved they would have some 
memorial of it, and the communion-table, a piece of fine old oak, 
was secretly brought away and placed where it now stands in the 
chapel. In this chapel worshipped the descendants of the Morts, 
and a monument is on its walls to John Mort, the last male repre- 
sentative, born 1702, died 1788, There also lies interred the cele- 
brated Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, one of the tutors at the War- 
rington Academy, and author of the Zntroduction to the Epistle to 
the Romans.—B, H. 
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**Upon the last numeration of the inhabitants of this township (taken about ten years ago, by the direction of the then 
bishop of Chester) they amounted to 2200. In the beginning of this century, one Katharine “"Walkden, an old woman of fas 
township, was committed to Lancaster as a witch, She was examined at Hulton Hall, where the magistrate then resided, 
jury of matrons, by whom a private teat was discovered, and upon this, and other evidence (1 suppose of equal eset 
her mittimus was made out, but she died in gaol before the ensuing assizes. Very few of the common ale here go by the 
proper names of their families, a singularity (if it can in this part of Lancashire be called such), probably owing to there 
being many persons of the same name in the township. This may be instanced in the Smiths, Aldreds, Huttons, ete.; and 
their common denominations are usually taken from their trades, peculiarity in their features or manners, or other accidental 
circumstances. 

** Beef, upon the average of the whole year, sells at 4d. per pound ; veal and mutton at about the same rate ; a goose at 5d. 
per pound ; new milk at Id. a-quart ; butter from 8d. to 10d. or 11d. per pound; and the very best potatoes (1787) at 20d. 
a-bushel. The fuel is coal and cannel. The general wages of men-servants are £10 a-year. Women may be hired from £5 to £6 
a-year. The rod consists of eight yards. Land sets from 50s. to £6 an acre; and the prices of farms, which are chiefly small, 
vary from £15 a-year to £100. The common manures are lime, brought from Worsley, the carriage of which amounts to 2d. 
a-bushel, and soaper’s waste, which is brought from Warrington, and ‘dung. Kight quarts make a peck, four pecks a bushel or 
strike, Winchester measure. The bushel is ‘called by the country people a measure, and four bushels constitute a load. Here is 
coal. Iron hath been formerly gotten, as appears from the cinders yet remaining, and there are quarries of stone fit for building. 
The coal-mines have been long worked—in the deepest part they do not lie more than sixty yards from the surface ; they are 
freed from water by pumps, and are not liable to damps. The cotton manufacture was estab lished here about the beginning of 
this century, but only low-priced goods were at that time made. It hath risen upon the ruins of the iron trade, which hath 
decreased in proportion to its rise. 

** In the summer of the year 1777, a little before the earthquake happened, one-half of a pear-tree in Mr. Mort’s garden was 
killed by a flash of lightning, which crookened the steel finger of his watch, then in his pocket, without doing him any other 
damage. The gene ral surface of the tow uship is clay, except about Chowbent, formerly a common, where it consists of good rich 
soil ; there is plenty of brick-clay ; and stone-lime, which hardens in water, hath been lately found, but if used above ground it 
must be mixed with another lime, and its price doth not much differ from it. At the Owler Forest there is a cold bath, the 
spring of which is so strong that when it is cleared it keeps one man almost fully employed in Jading ; it is not known by what 
channel it discharges itself. Mr, John Mort, at that time eighty, sold two Huntingdon willows, which he had planted upon his 
estate about fifty years before, for betwixt £9 and £10; and in the memory of this gentleman, the highway from W arrington to 
Bolton passed through West Houghton, the road now travelled through this tow nship | being then only used upon sufferance. 


Since the time that Mr. Rasbotham wrote this description, from the information of Peter Valentine, an 
inhabitant of the place, Chowbent has greatly increased its population, and its trade and manufactures have 
increased in an equal ratio. Silk-weaving, formerly carried on extensively in private houses, has of late years 
rapidly decayed, but the sound of the shuttle is yet heard. Nail-making in most of its branches is carried on, but 
is no longer the principal business of the population. Cotton-spimning employs a large number of the people, and 
to this have been added of late years the manufacture of bolts and spindles, ir onfounding, and, to a small extent, 
other branches of the iron trade. The town still consists, however, of one irregularly built street, with a few s short 
streets branching from it. There is a customary weekly market held on the Saturday, and two fairs in the 
year, the first on the 29th of June, and the other on the 24th of August, both for toys, pedlery, ete. Two 
other fairs were held here for cattle, on the 6th of May and on the 4th of October in every year, but they 
have been discontinued. In addition to the Episcopal chapel, now a vicarage, incumbent Rev. S$. Johnson, 
M.A. (1836), and the Presbyterian (now Unitarian) meeting-house mentioned abov @, re which the Rey. Ben- 
jamin Rigby Davis was minister from 1790 to 18 835—the present minister since 1852 being Rev. M. C. 
Frankland—there are also in Chowbent a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, built in 1867, ie old chapel in 1780 
having been closed, and a Baptist chapel ; a Roman Catholic chapel is now building. 


The parish of Leigh is rich in coal. In Bedford and Astley there were formerly several kilns employed 
in burning the Sutton or terras lime, from the beds of the magnesian limestone of the Permian strata, a 
kind of cement which sets under water. Manufactures are also extensively carried on in the parish. 
The country in all the townships of the parish is flat, and little varied by hill and dale. The meadows are 
green and luxuriant, the hedgerows numerous and well stored with trees, and almost every cottager has his 
small plot of land, which adorns the dwelling, and employs the leisure hours of the industrious in healthy 
labour. The soil is chiefly a stiff rich loam, except on the margin of the moss-land, where it is peaty, and 
easily cultivated. Light Oaks Moss and Bedford Moss are portions of Chat Moss; Black Moor Moss and 
Tyldesley Moss were small isolated mosses. All these are now under cultivation. Exclusive of the peat- 
land, about three-fourths of the land in the parish of Leigh is meadow or pasture: potatoes are grown here 
to a considerable extent; and the dairies, which are remarkable rather for the quality than for the 
quantity of milk they produce, yield excellent cheese. Few parishes in the kingdom combine so extensively 
the elements of manufacturing and of rural prosperity as the parish of Leigh. 
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WINWICK PARISH. 


ERY CANE fINW ICK deservedly ranks amongst the most ancient and the most extensive agricultural 
en parishes in Lancashire. The extreme length of the ancient parish, from Houghton in the 
south to the northern boundary of Ashton-in-Makerfield, was eight miles and a half; and 
its breadth, from Burton Wood in the west to Bury Lane in the east, seven rifles com- 
prehending an area of 22,476 statute acres. The ancient parish of Winwick contained, up 
to the year 1841, the ten townships of Southworth-with-Croft, Newton in Makerfield, 
Culcheth, ss Cae Ashton in Makerfield, Haydock, Lowton, Golborne, Winwick-with-Hulme, and Houghton- 
Middleton-and-Arbury. In that year, however, by the “ Winwick Rectory Act,” promoted by the liberality 
of the rector, this parish was divided ; Southworth-with-Croft and Newton-in-Makerfield (or in-the-Willows) 
were at once made entirely separate parishes. In 1845 the contemplated division was carried further, the 
amended Winwick Rectory ‘Act of this year constituting Culcheth and Kenyon townships into the parish of 
Newchurch ; Ashton in Makerfield and Haydock into two parishes, respectively named Ashton in Makerfield 
and St. Thomas in Ashton; Lowton and Golborne into one parish, with provision for subsequent separa- 
tion; Winwick parish being left with merely the two townships of Winwick-with-Hulme and Houghton- 
Middleton-and-Arbury. In 1850 a new church was completed and consecrated in Golborne, which thus became 
a separate parish, and Haydock has since been separated from Ashton, St. Peter’s from Newton, and St. 
Mary’s from Lowton, so that the ancient parish of Winwick now consists of the following eleven distinet 
parishes—viz. Croft-with-Southworth, Newton in Makerfield, St. Peter’s-Newton, Newchureh, Ashton in 
Makertield, Haydock, St. Thomas in Ashton, Lowton, Lowton-St.-Mary, Golborne, and Winwick. We shall, 
however, treat the history of all these first under the head of the old parish, and then in separate townships. 
A small and insignificant stream called the Sankey brook, along which runs the first canal cut in modern 
times for the purpose of inland navigation, bounds the parish a short distance to the west: this rivulet is 
augmented near Hulme by the junction of a stream which flows past Newton in Makerfield ; and a third rill, 
issuing from Pesfurlong, in Culcheth, winds by Houghton to Warrington ; while the little river Glazebrook 
skirts the parish to the east and falls into the Mersey near Hollins Green. 
The district in which Winwick is seated has from a very distant period been denominated Maker- 
field, or Macerfeld—a word of doubtful derivation,’ with the variations in orthography usually found in 
Norman and Anglo-Norman writers. This extensive jurisdiction, as exhibited by ancient inquisitions” and 
more modern perambulations, comprises the following manors, townships, and hamlets in the parishes of Win- 
wick, Wigan, and Leigh :—Newton, Haydock, Golborne, Lowton, Ashton, Kenyon, Southworth-with-Croft, 
Winwick-with-Hulme, Houghton- Middleton-and-Arbury, Woolston-with- Martinscroft, Poulton-with-Fearnhead, 
Ince, Pemberton, Billinge, Winstanle »y, Orrell, Wigan, Hindley, and Abram. The baronial or manor court for 
the fee of Makerfield appears to have been held in Newton, and the seignorial court still continues to be held 
there in April and October, at which the freeholders of the fee owe suit and service; constables and other officers 
are appointed for the places within the fee, and other matters are transacted incident to the jurisdiction of courts- 
leet and courts-baron. Winwick is supposed from its name to have been the seat of one of the twelve Saxon chiefs 
who formed their establishments in south Lancashire before the institution of parishes.” From the highest 
authority it appears that Winwick parish was the favourite residence of Oswald, king of Northumbria, who in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age was slain in battle, on the 5th August, A.D. 642, at a place which Bede calls Maserfelth,* 
and which King Alfred, in his translation of Bede, slightly varies to Maserfeld. The latter agrees with one 
copy of the Saxon Chronicles, while another calls it Mares-feld: John Bromton has it Maxsefeld, and Matthew 
of Westminster, Marelfeld. Dr. Ingram, the translator of the Saxon annals, supposes it to be Mirfield in 
Yorkshire, but this is a new reading without any authority. These conflicting authorities cast some doubt 
upon the subject, but the preponderance of evidence supports the supposition that this place of many names 
is Makerfield in the parish of Winwick, to which Oswald, the king, and the patron saint of the church, was 
attached. Little more than half-a-mile to the north of Winwick church, on the road to Golborne and 
Wigan, is an ancient well, which has been known from time immemorial by the name of “ St. Oswald’s Well.” 
The late Rev. Edmund Sibson thinks the derivation to be from + Bede, who wrote A.D. 731, says, that he was killed in a san- 
Mag and er (Gielic), and feld (Saxon) meaning the great cultivated guinary battle by the same pagan people and pagan king of the 
plain. : Mercians by whom his predecessor Edwin was cut off, in the place 
= Due. Lane. vol. iii. n. 18 ; vol. v. n. 46; vol. vii. n. 23; vol. which, in the language of the English, is called Maserfelth, in the 


vill. n 46 : vol. xiv. n. 36; vol. xv. mn. 735 vol. xviii, n. 34. thirty-eighth year of his age, on the 5th day of the month of August, 
See Bede, lib, iii, cap. 9 ; also vol. i. p. 12. A.D, 642, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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Bede seems to account for the original formation of this excavation when he says that the place in which St. 
Oswald fell fighting for his faith and for his country (and on account of which he was no doubt canonise ) 
was pelebpatad! in his time for restoring health to men and beasts ; and that so many persons carried aw ay 
the earth where his body had lain, to avail themselves of its miraculous powers, that a hole, or fosse, as large 
as a man’s body was formed in the ground.’ The repute of this holy well his continued to our own times; 
and an aged man named Roughley, who resided near the spot, and who died a little while before 1835, used 
to relate that his father received a small annual gratuity for many years from a Roman Catholic family in 
the neighbourhood, for keeping it free from weeds, that the water obtained from it for the surrounding 
Catholic chapels might be free from contamination.2 Two counties, says Smith, the learned editor of Bede, 
lay claim to Maserfelth. Lancashire has the name of Makerfield, near Winwick, and an ancient inscription 
preserved in the church of Winwick supports this claim, not to mention the argument that Winwick is situ- 
ated in the kingdom of Northumbria, where Penda attacked Oswald. The other county that puts in its 
claim is Salop, in which is Muserfeld, now called Oswestry. The name of Oswestry gives some countenance 
to the later supposition, and a well near that place, called “ St. Oswald’s well,” is also a corroborative circum- 
stance in its favour ; but when the difference in the name is recollected, and that the well in that county is a 
spring and not a fosse, as described by Bede, and as is the well at Winwick ; that from the character of the 
two kings, Penda, not Oswald, was likely to be the invader, and that the Makerfield in Lancashire is of high 
antiquity ; when to these considerations we add the ancient inscription on Winwick church, and the dedication 
of that edifice to this first of Christian sovereigns amongst the Saxon kings, it seems most probable that this 
ancient fee of Makerfield is the spot referred to. The inscription on the cornice or upper part of the wall 
on the south side of the church at Winwick, of which Camden has transcribed only the first three lines, seems 
decisive of the question. It is expressed in these terms :— 

Hie locus, Oswalde, quonda placuit tibi valde ; 

Nortanhunbrora fueras rex, nie que polorum 

Regna tenes, prato® passus Marcelde,* vocato,® 

Poscimus hine a te nostri memor esto beate 

[Line over the porch totally obliterated. ] 

Anno milleno quingentenoq. triceno 

Sclater post cristti muri renovaverat istum 

Henricus Johnson curatus erat simul hie tune, 

A piece of rude sculpture on stone, resembling a hog fastened to a block by the collar, has been 
adduced as a proof of the antiquity of the church of Winwick, on the supposition that this was the arms of 
Oswald ; but the heralds assign to that monarch azure, a cross between four lions rampant, or.® 
Superstition sees in the chained hog the resemblance of a monster in former ages, which prowled over the 
neighbourhood, inflicting injury on man and beast, and which could only be restrained by the subduing 
power of the sacred edifice.” 

At the period of the Conquest, Domesday Survey, under “ Neweton Hundret,” says—“ The church of 
the same manor (Wigan church) had a carueate of land, and St. Oswald of the same vi/ had two caru- 
cates of land, free of everything.” “ Roger de Poictou,” says the Testa de Nevill, “ gave the church of 
Wynequic, with two carucates of land, to the canons of St. Oswald. Richard, parson of Wynwye,” con- 
tinues the record, “ holds two parts, and Robert de Waleton® the third part of the land. Alured de Ines 
holds of the same Robert four bovates, and Hugh de Haidoe three bovates of that church land in fee-farm.”? 
The above gift was to the canons-regular of St. Oswald at Nostell, in the county of York ; and it is not 
unlikely that the Robert de Waleton, holding this land of the church, was the father of William de 
Wynewie, who is stated by the Pesta de Nevill to hold five carucates of land in the thanage of the king, for 
which he paid 20s. per annum." “ Robert, the father of the aforesaid William,” gave to Hutred, son of 
Uche (two Saxons), one carucate for his homage and service, which Alan Fitz-Richard holds."' This Richard, 
the father of Alan, occurs as Richard de Wynequic, a drench, who “held a carucate of land by military 

1 Keel. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 9. before the commencement of the Christian era; in the tenth 


2 Communicated by Thomas Littler, esq. of Manchester, to whom century they were used in tournaments ; but it was not till the end 
the author is indebted for several learned and eae observations of the eleventh century, in the time of the crusades, that they 


fixing the scene of the battle of Makertield, — 
2 By an error of the transcript this word ee is printed doco 
in the Britannia. 
4 The word Marcelde appears by a poetic license to have been sub- 
stituted for Makerfield or Macerfeld, to suit the hexameter measure. 
® ‘Thus far is rendered by Gough, 
“This place of old did Oswald greatly love, 
Who the Northumbers ruled, now reigns above, 
And from Marcelde did to heaven remove.” 
“*It may bee hoped,” says Hollinworth, “that our ancestors of 
this towne did, severall of them at least, receive Christianity at that 
time, seeing King Oswald did so much delight in and reside at 
Winwicke not farre off.” —Manecuniensis MS. tol. 4. 
6 Arms were borne by kings, and used to designate nations 


began to be considered an hereditary family distinction, 

’ Tt is probably only a rude attempt to represent the erest of 
the Gerards, a lion rampant, armed and langued, with a coronet 
upon the head. See the oak carving, dated 1471. Mr. Keightley, 
in his learned and ingenious Dissertation on Popular Traditions, 
has traced several stories to a similar source. 

8 Thought by Canon Raines to be Robert de Banastre, so named 
from his other residence and manor of Walton-le-Dale.—B. H. 

9 Dr. Kuerden’s WSS., vol. iii. fol. W. 25, and Z'esta de Nevill 
fol. 405, 

10 Testa de Nevill, fol. 404. This William, in 8 John, ac- 
counted to the king for ten marks and two palfreys, which he was 
to give for thirty acres of land. ot. Cancell. 3 John, m. 7. Tit. 
Nova Oblata. N Testa de Nevill, fol. 404. 
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service of ancient date.”' In 12 Edward I. (1284) brother Richard, prior of St. Oswald’s, by an instrument 
dated at St. Oswald’s, in the month of February and year 1284, granted to Sir Robert Banastre and his 
heirs, on account of the distance from the mother church of Winwick, license to have a chantry in his 
chapel at Rokedene, within the limits of their parish of Winwick,” Richard de Wartrea (perhaps Waver- 
tree), prior of St. Oswald’s, Nostell, died in 1291, which renders it probable that the grant proceeded from 
this ecclesiastic, though no account of it is contained in the Monasticon. In 20 Edward I. (1292) Richard 
de Waleton claimed to exercise the office of the king’s bailiff of Makerfeld, which is supposed to have been 
the original name of the parish, in right of a grant from William, earl of Buton’, Moreton, and Warren, to 
his ancester Walter, which was confirmed by King John, -in the first year of his reign (1199-1200), to 
Henry, son of Gilbert, son of Walter.® Sir Gilbert de Haydock, in the same reign, in 1330, founded a 
chantry, worth £6 per annum, in Winwick church, as appears by his petition to the bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, without date ; to which, in 34 Henry VIII. (1542), Sir Peter Legh of Lyme and Haydock, whose 
ancestor had married the heiress of Haydock, presented a chantry priest. In 12 Henry VI. (1433-4) the 
priory of Nostell sold the patronage of the church of Winwick to Sir John Stanley of Lathom, with a 
reservation to the prior of Nostell of an annual pension of one hundred shillings ;° and the family of 
Stanley have ever since, except with intervals of trusteeship, remained patrons of the church of Winwick. 
It was probably by Mr. Edward Stanley, clerk, third son of Sir John Stanley, that a “Stanley chantry” was 
founded in this church. This chantry, with the one already mentioned, seems to have been dissolved about 
1548, for in 1553 “ William Stanley, incumbent of Stanley’s chantry, Winwick, had a pension of £3 Os. 9d. ;” 
and, in the same year, Lawrence Penyngton, described as a lame man, late chantry priest at Winwick, had 
also a pension of £3.° 
RECTORS OF WINWICK, 


In the Deanery of Warrington and the Archdeaconry of Chester, from the Episcopal Registers and other sources. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Feb. 8, 1306 . John de Bambourg . Prior and Convent of St. Oswald. 
Before 1349 =. Geoftrey de Burgh : Do. 
Before 1357 . John de Swynlegh 7 
Jan. 20,1453 . Edward Stanley. 
Nov. 22, 1467 . James Stanley. 

William Bulloyne or 

Bullinge. 

April 10, 1552 . | Thomas Stanley, after- Edward Earl of Derby. ; : Death of William Bulloyne. 


wards Bishop of Sodor 
and Man 


March19, 1569 . Christopher Thompson The Queen. : : : : Death of ThomasStanley, Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 
Jan. 7,1575 . John Coldwell. : Henry Earl of Derby : ‘ j Death of last incumbent. 
1599- . Thomas Ashull . : Edward Stanley. 


Aug. 8, 1609 . John Andrewes . ; Edward Earl of Worcester, 

Sefore 1606 . John Ryder, afterwards 
Bishop of Killaloe, 
resigned Winwick be- 
fore 1616. 


March 5, 1603. Thomas Bold. n Tobias, Archbishop of York. 

1G2b. 2 Josias Horne. 
June 27, 1626 . Charles Herle  . , Sir Edward Stanley ® : ; : Death of Josias Horne. 

GAO ome Jessop. : 

1664, tichard Sherlock. 

Thomas Bennett. 
June 30,1692 . Henry Finch ; : William Geo. Richard Earl of Derby. Death of Thomas Bennett. 
Sept. #9) 1/725 9 = Francis Annesley : Arthur Earl of Anglesey, and Francis Resignation of the Hon, Henry 
Annesley, esq., in trust for the Finch. 
Hon. Henrietta Ashburnham. 
Sept. 11,1740. Hon. John Stanley. Charles Stanley of Crosse Hall, Death of Francis Annesley. 
c patron for this turn. 

May 18,1742 . Thomas Stanley . ; Edward Earl of Derby. ‘ P Resignation of John Stanley. 
Aug, 24,1764 . Hon. John Stanley. Do. ; ; : : . Death of Thomas Stanley. © 
JUNC. di Bileee Geoffrey Hornby 4 Do. ; : ; ‘ , Death of John Stanley. 
Dec TO Sioa. James John Hornby . Do. 7 ; : ; : Death of Geoffrey Hornby. 

1855 . | F.G. Hopwood.” . Do. -  . . 4. | Death of James John Hornby. 
Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. 7 The foregoing three names are given by Canon Raines, Wotitia 
: Harl. MSS. Cod. 2077, fol. 280. Cestriensis, note, vol. ii. p. 261; and the following two in his 
i f lacit. de Quo Warr. Rot. 9 a. Lancashire Chantries, p. 68. 
; Original at Lyme Hall. 7 8 Sir Edward, who resided at Winwick, was invested with the 
z Rot. Claus. 12 Henry VI. m. 13 d. honour of Knight of the Bath by King James I. at St. James’s, on 


eas See Lameash v re _ Chantries, by Canon Raines, Chetham Sunday the 24th of J uly 1603. The Parliamentary Commissioners 
Society, lix. pp. 67-72. of 1650 say that Herle was presented by the earl of Derby. 
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Leland, fixing upon the leading characteristics of this parish, says, “ Winuicke a good benifice a v. mile 
of Wigan and a iii mile from Warrington, with a parke :” and Camden, following in the same train, observes, 
that Winwick is one of the richest livings in England. When the valuation made by Pope Nicholas was 
taken, it was returned at £26:13:4; the valuation of the Liber Regis, in the reign of Henry VIII., swelled 
it to £102: 9:94; and in 1835 it was estimated at £7000 a-year, of which £3000 is derived from tithes. 
The rector is lord of the manor,' and the whole township of Winwick belongs to the church except half-an- 
acre of land belonging to the free school. Several eminent divines have held the rectory: the Rev. Charles 
Herle, prolocutor of the Westminster assembly of divines in the time of the Commonwealth, was rector of 
this parish from 1626, and his burial is recorded in the Winwick register on September 29, 1659; and Dr. 
Sherlock, grandfather of the bishop of London of that name, held the rectory soon after the Restoration. 

The parish church of Winwick, dedicated to St. Oswald, stands on a knoll skirting a wood, in which is 
arookery. The prospect from the yard is romantic, and exhibits the Cheshire hills with the low woody flat 
to the westward. The edifice consists of a tower, nave, side-aisles, and two private chapels, with a chancel. 
It was thus described in 1835 :— 


The tower is irregular in form, and somewhat disfigured by a large buttress projecting on the south side, and rising above the 
castellated parapet, which is surmounted by an octagonal spire terminating in a vane, seen in many directions on account of its 
elevated site, and serving as a mark to define the boundaries of neighbouring property. The body of this fabric is large and 
irregular, and apparently of various ages. It consists of a higher and lower storey, with a low but massive porch, over the door of 
which is an inscription much defaced. There are five large windows divided by chipstones, and between them buttresses in a state 
of dilapidation. The roof is upheld by frame-work slightly ornamented at the interstices, inscribed with the names of the church- 
wardens and the rector in 1701, when the present roof was erected, beneath which are carved the eagle and child. The nave is 
separated from the side-aisles by five arches indented, resting on fluted capitals, bearing clustered columns adorned by the Tudor 
flower. A beautiful organ, the gift of the late Mrs. Hornby, placed in the west gallery, greatly embellishes the church : on the 
south side of the nave is the chapel of the Leghs of Lyme, and of Haydock, and of Golborne in this parish, and opposite to it, on 
the north side, is the chapel of the Catholic family of the Gerards of Bryn, Garswood, and New Hall, in this parish. The original 
foundation of the church is not ascertained with precision, but it certainly existed before the Conquest ; nor have all the various 
periods of its re-edification and enlargement been recorded. In 1780 the chancel was rebuilt, and in 1816 the whole structure 
underwent a thorough repair. In addition to the inscription relating to King Oswald, which runs along the exterior of the south- 
west angle of the body of the church, commencing near the steeple and terminating about the centre of the south wall, there is on 
the gate of the chantry of the Gerards a grotesque carving in oak, exhibiting the crests and initials of Sir Thomas Gerard, knight 
of the shire in 17 Rie. II., 2 and his wife, Elizabeth, or Ellen— ie p 


The most ancient epitaph at Winwick is engraved in church text, on the bottom of a fringe of brass bordering a tombstone in 

the chapel of the Gerards (ancestors of the present Sir John Gerard of New Hall), and is thus expressed :— 

“« Here lieth Peers Gerard, Esquyer, Son and heire of Thomas Gerard, knyghte of the Bryne which maried Margaret daughter 
to William Stanley of Hoton knyghte and one of the heires of John Bromley, knyghte, which died the x1x day of June 
the yere of our lord MccccLXxxxI1 on whose sowle God have merey. Amen.” 

Above is a full-length brass figure of a Gerard, in plate armour, with sword, dagger, surcoat of arms, and shield bearing heraldic 
emblazonry ; and his feet resting upon a lion, the family ensign. The chantry of the Leghs contains a remarkable monumental 
brass, with effigies of Sir Peter Legh and his lady, the knight with tonsured crown, and the robes of a priest over his armour. 
The Latin inscription on the margin is— 

‘* Pray for the souls of the excellent man Sir Peter Legh, knight, here buried, and of the Lady Elene, his wife, daughter of 
John Savage, knight, the body of which Elene was deposited at Bellinginett, 17th May, A.p. 1491. The same Peter, 
after the death of this Elene, having been consecrated to the priesthood, died at Lyme in Hanley, 11th August 1527.” 

There are several other monuments in memory of the same family. An inscription upon a brassplate in the chancel records the 
death of Dr. Sherlock, rector of the church, in the 76th year of his age, on the 20th of June 1689. There are also in the chancel 
vaults and monumental inscriptions to the Hornbys and Stanleys, rectors of this church, of a more modern date. A brass plate, 
with an inscription in Hebrew, was found in the churchyard in 1817, but has been lost. In the south window are delineated the 


1 A court-leet and a court-baron are held for the manor of Win- time, and that the date is a mere mistake for 1571, a C having been 
wick, on behalf of the rector, annually in the month of June. omitted ; he interprets the letters as the initials of Sir Thomas 

2 This can hardly be correct, if the date on the carving be 1471. Gerard, high sheriff in 1553 and 1558, and Elizabeth his wife.— 
Canon Raines thinks the characters are not older than Elizabeth’s B. H. 
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eagle and child, with part of a human figure, now nearly effaced ; and in the vestry, upon an elegantly carved oaken ae ne 
painted a series of shields, with the arms of Lathom, Stanley, etc. The original communion plate is of pewter, coated with re 
paint, and decorated by garden flowers ; the baptismal font is of streaked marble, but of modern date. 
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The description thus given in 1835, however, needs considerable modifying for the present time, owing 
to the restoration and improvements which have been made. In 1847-8 the chancel was rebuilt in its 
original form, the beautiful east window, which had been destroyed at the time of the Commonwealth, being 
restored by Mr. Pugin from the indications of some remaining fragments. Again, in 1858, great alterations 
were made at a cost of about £2500, chiefly given by R. A. Hornby, esq., and the rector, the old galleries 
and pews being removed, the whitewash scraped from the arches, and the western window restored. 

In 1828, while digging a vault in the chancel of this church, there were found, at a depth of eight or 
ten feet below the floor, three human skeletons of gigantic size, laid upon each other, and over them a rude 
heap of cubical sandstone-blocks, of irregular dimensions, varying from one to two feet. No remains of 
coffins were found in the grave, and the history of the occupants of this mysterious tomb remains undis- 
covered. The Registers in this church commence in the year 1563, Mention is made of a certificate granted 
to a parishioner to enable him to obtain the king’s touch for the cure of the evil. The registers, taken at 
four different periods, exhibit the following results — 


1563—1564. 1621—1622 1700—1701. 1831—1832. 


Baptisms. : , 37 54 incomplete 57 52 54 49 
Marriages : not returned 21 20 34 29 87 = 90 
Burials. : ; 32 41 incomplete 108 88 182 190 


In the manufacturing townships of this parish, the population has increased rapidly during the present 
century, but in the purely agricultural townships, and amongst others in that of Winwick, it has been 
nearly stationary. 


WINWICK CHARITIES. 
Commissioners’ Report XX. p. 194. 


Winwick.—Granmar School, founded by Gwalter Legh, with arent of £10, in the middle of the seventeenth century, augmented 
with £10 yearly by Sir Peter Legh, who built the schoolhouse, and inereased by other donors to, per annum, £34. Charities for 
Bread. Yee farm rents in Croft and Middleton, by various persons, amounting to £11:8:5. 1728. Finch’s Charity for Bibles, 
ete., per annum, £9:15:8. 1772. Stanley's Charity for each of the curates of Winwick, Ashton Chapel, Culcheth, and Lowton 
—who distribute it among the poor in shares, in the proportion of £11, £10, and £9 per annum—£400, 1818. Mathers’ Charity 
for bread, per annum, £1 :5 :10. 

Winwick-witi-HutmE.—Charities of Dr. Sherlock and others. Various sums of money to be applied to the distribution of 
cloth, amounting to £142, and producing annually, £7 :2s. Charities of Marsh and Low, for placing out apprentices. The 
former gave, in 1713, £50; and the latter, in 1724, £2: 10s; reduced by losses to £25. 1775. Banke’s Charity, for books, £3. 

Asuvron.—School, founded before 1588, by Robert Byrchall, which was endowed at different times with small benefactions, 
amounting in the whole to £335: 8s., with part of which a farm was purchased, letting at £33. The income is £46:1s. Linen 
Stock Charity. The annual income arising from the rents of an estate at Ashton, and the interest of money, all the produce of 
several benefactions, is £41:11:0. Woollen Stock Charity. An estate purchased with £115, the amount of several benefactions, 
and the interest of several smaller benefactions, amounting to £92: 10s., produce annually £24:15s. 1688. Apprentice Stock 


Charity. Three houses, purchased with a number of benefactions, produce annually £52: 8s. 1782. Burn’s Charity. A rent- 
charge of 42s. for poor widows, void by statute 9 Geo. II. ¢. 26. 
CULCHETH.—1818. Z'wiss’ Green School. A schoolhouse, erected by John Guest, of Abram, and endowed with £100. Annual ° 


income, £5:10s. 1727. Johnson's Charity for clothes. Money in the funds producing annually £25 :1s.; and £155 at interest, 
producing £7 :15s., yield annually £32 :16s. Shaws and Risley’s Charities. Money of the poor, per annum, £7. Smith's and 
Garton’s Charities. Rent charges, per annum, £7 :8. 1722. Yates’s Charity. Messuages and tenements, called the Quakers, for 
the benefit of the poor, producing annually £10 : 10s. 

Lorpsuip oF RisLéy.—Alms House. Six tenements and gardens, built with £200, and oceupied by six families, rent free. 
1814. Ashton’s Charity. £10,000 for the use of the poor. In Chancery.! 

GOLBORNE.—School, 1791, founded by Wilmot Street, and endowed with the interest of £120; annual income, £6, 
better’s Charity. See Lowton. 1731, Mather’s Charity. A rent charge of 10s. for the poor. 
poor, per annum, £1. 

Haypook.—Poor's stock. Several benefactions, amounting to £98 :10s., to the interest of which the poor are entitled, £4, 
18s. 6d. 1745. Poor's cottages. Two cottages, of which the rents are paid to the poor of Houghton-Middleton-and-Arbury, £11. 

Lowton.—School, founded in 1751 by P. Legh of Lyme, and endowed with a dwelling-house and land, worth together per 
annum, £20, 1685. Leadbeater’s Charity. Houses and land between the poor of Golborne and Lowton in linen and flannel ; the 


Lead- 
1782. Hooper's Charity. For the 


1 Mr. William Ashton, who died in the island of St. Croix, in 
1814, by his will, bearing date the 1st of May 1813, bequeathed the 
sum of £10,000 sterling to the poor of Risley, in the township of 


attorney-general, at the relation of John Blackburn, esq., M.P., 
the principal landed proprietor in Risley, for the recovery of the 
legacy ; and the proceedings have been renewed from time to time, 


Culcheth, in the parish of Winwick, and appointed Arthur Cooper, 
George Cooper, William Smith, and Thomas Hill, his executors. 
William Smith, of the island of St. Croix, one of the executors, 
gave a bond duly executed, of the date of January 2, 1819, whereby, 
for value received, he acknowledged himself justly indebted, and 
bound himself to pay the said sum of £10,000 with interest, to the 
legal representatives of the poor of “ the parish” of Risley, at stated 
periods ; and for the due performance of his bond he gave a mort- 
gage upon the estate called Enfield Green, in the island of St. 
Croix. Having failed in this engagement, an information was filed 
in Chancery against the executors, in January 1816, by the 


but hitherto (1835) without suecess.—In the year 1831, Mr. John 
Ashton of Wavertree, gent., brother of the above-named Mr. Wil- 
liam Ashton, by indenture dated 8th February, placed £1000 in 
the hands of trustees, to be invested in the funds or on mortgage, 
the annual produce to be applied by way of occasional relief of the 
poor, or labouring housekeepers, of the lordship of Risley, not receiv- 
ing parochial relief, in sums of not less than 5s. nor more than 10s. 
to any one at any one time, but in no wise to be applied in aid of 
any of the public rates of the township of Culcheth, or any other 
township. 
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rents amount to £55. With this charity are distributed 5s. left by France ; £1 left by Turner in 1712; and Byrom’s charity of 
£2:10s. In the whole per annum, £58:15s. Poor's Cottages. Two cottages and land, producing per annum, £22 10s. , 

Newton.—School, founded by Peter Legh, 1699, and endowed with messuages and land, producing in rents £55:10s. 1634. 
Charity of Low and others. Several sums amounting to £273, for the use of the poor, afterwards increased to £400 ; interest paid, 
£20. 1747. Banke’s Charity. In money per annum, £1:16. Charities of Brotherton and Legh.- For bread, in money per 
annum, £7 : 10s. 

SourHworrH-witH-Crorr.—School, founded by Geoffrey Hornby and others about 1787, consisting of school, dwelling-house, 
and land, left for £4: 4s., in addition to which the master receives £5 as the interest of £100 bequeathed to his use—about 70 
scholars, at a low quarterage. Annual income, £9: 4s. 1797. Barker's Charity. Lost. 1791. Speakman’s Charity.  \nterest of 
£20 for books to Croft School. 1723. Poor's cottages. Three cottages let at the rent of £4 each by the overseers, who distribute 
linen to the yearly amount of £5 or £7. 

1779. General Charity. The Hon. and Rey. John Stanley bequeathed £400, that the interest might be bestowed upon some 
poor clergyman approved of by the rectors of Winwick, Warrington, and Bury. 

Till the year 1824 a charitable practice existed in this parish of allowing six poor labouring people, of 
exemplary piety, industry, and good behaviour, one year’s rent of their cottages ; and hence a board is seen 
over the doors of those cottages which were thus honoured, with the year painted upon it in which they were 
free. For reasons with which we are unacquainted, this distinguishing mark of village merit was discontinued 
about that time. In the reign of Elizabeth the sweating sickness raged here with fatal violence, and a lazaretto 
for patients labouring under this malady was established upon Ashton Common, from which dead bodies were 
consigned to the earth, the remains of which are now found, without any vestiges of coffins, laid east and west. 

From the vicinity of Winwick to Warrington, and its near approach to the pass of the Mersey, this place 
was the scene of some military operations in the wars of the Commonwealth. On the 20th of May 1643, a 
detachment of the parliamentary army from Manchester, under Colonel Assheton, on its march to the siege 
of Warrington, was encountered at Winwick by a body of royalists, who had fortified themselves in the church 
and in the mansion of a Roman Catholic family. Some of the cavaliers posted in the steeple required terms 
of submission, but “ they were fetched down from their elevation by a fowling-piece,” and the church as well 
as the hall surrendered to the assailants. This operation was the forerunner of the fall of Warrington, which 
surrendered three days afterwards to the parliamentary forces. Five years afterwards a desperate engagement 
took place at the pass of Winwick, called Redbank, between the rear of the duke of Hamilton’s retreating 
army, commanded by Lieutenant-General Bailey, and the parliamentary forces, under Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell. The battle of Preston, fought on the 17th of August 1648, having obliged the duke to retreat 
precipitately to the south, he was hotly pursued on the following day to Wigan by Cromwell, at the head of 
an army flushed by victory. On the morning of the third day, finding an engagement inevitable, General 
Bailey placed his forces on the eminence between Winwick and Newton, when Cromwell’s men, having 
manceuvred till the principal part of his force was brought up, “‘ by the blessing of God charged very home 
upon them, beat them from their standing, where we killed about 1000 of them, and took, as we believe, 
about 2000 prisoners, and prosecuted them home to Warrington town.” Here General Bailey was obliged to 
surrender himself and all his officers and soldiers prisoners of war.’ For some act of insubordination a number 
of soldiers were executed in a field, near the scene of action, which still bears the name of Gallows Croft ; and 
a large unsculptured stone of a crimson hue fixed near the place, as well as the guns, swords, and bullets 
frequently dug up in after times, serve to recall the recollection of the sanguinary scenes of the Red Bank, as 
well as to indicate its etymology. About six years ago, in the moat of the farm-house near St. Oswald’s Well, 
now nearly closed up, several old brass vessels were found, which are used by the farmers, and which were 
probably secreted by their predecessors in the time of Cromwell. 

A detachment of the Scottish rebel army, on its march from Preston to Manchester by the route of 
Wigan, in 1745, spread themselves into the parish of Winwick, where they committed some depredations on 
the studs of the inhabitants to mount their cavalry, and on their larders to supply their commissariat. 

WINWICK-WITH-HULME forms one township, in which the parish church is situated. The village of 
Winwick is very small, consisting only of the rectory, or Winwick Hall, with its park, and a number of neat 
white-washed thatched cottages overshadowed by the spreading foliage of the trees, out of which the spire of 
the church-steeple seems to emerge. The rector is lord of the manor. MW inwick Cottage, the residence of 
Captain Phipps Hornby in 1825, now of the Misses Hornby, is near the venerable oak” of Winwick, whose 
spreading branches formed the canopy for the memorable festival of the 31st of August 1811, in the open air, 
when the gentry and yeomen of the neighbourhood assembled in commemoration of the return of the gallant 
captain to his native shores from the naval service, in which he had, amongst his other achievements, captured 
a French flag at the battle of Lyssa. The grammar-school is here ; principal the Rey. Samuel Burnell, M.A. 

The township of HouacHTron, MIDDLETON AND ARBURY, consists of three mesne manors granted by the 
baron of Newton at an early period to the Southworths, at first of Southworth, but afterwards of Samlesbury, 
Between these families there had been an alliance before 6 Edward III. (1332), and in 18 Henry VII. (1502-3) 
Sir Christopher Sotheworth is found to hold the manors of Midelton, Erdbury, and Houghton, as of the barony 
of Newton, which his descendant, Sir John Southeworth, held in 39 Elizabeth (1597)." The descent of these 

1 See vol. i. p. 230. 3 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 100. 
2 or, rather, the place where it formerly stood. It is gone.—B. H. 4 Ibid. vol. xvii. n. 3. 
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manors being the same as that of Croft and Southworth, the description under the latter head will suffice. 
Peel Hall, anciently situated within Houghton, has disappeared, and all that remain to indicate its site are a 
moat and a deep well. “ It appears,” says Canon Raines, “ to have been sold, with Southworth, by Thomas 
Southworth, esq., who died in 1636.” In the last century the estate was owned successively by the Bankeses, 
the Maires, and the Claughtons, and in 1835 by Thomas Comber, esq., whose widow owns Midelton Hall with 
a little land. Stone-delph House in Middleton, existing A.D. 1626, was anciently the residence of the Rigbys, 
of which John Rigby [gent.] of Kenyon is now the representative. 

SoUTHWORTH AND CRoFt, classed together for parochial purposes, and now erected into a parish, have 
been considered by feudalists as distinct manors, and with Middleton, Houghton, and Erbury, or Arbury, 
were held of the barony of Newton, as appears from two inquisitions of the date of 18 Henry VIL (1502-8). 
The first of these townships gave name to the knightly family of Southworth. 


Gilbert de Southworth, who derived his name from the manor of Southworth, held by his house with that of Croft, first 
appears as witness to a deed without date, but supposed to be of the time of Edward I., preserved among the Wilton muniments, 
conveying land from Jurdan de Kenian to Robert son of Will. de Sonki. Gilbert, son and heir of Gilbert de Southworth, by his 
marriage with the heiress of D’Ewyas, became lord of Samlesbury. He was sheriff of Lancashire 14 Edward II. (1320-1), and shortly 
afterwards is found among the suspected adherents of the rebellious earl of Lancaster, as appears by an inquisition taken at Wigan, 
17 Edward 11. 1323-4 (see ante, vol. i. p. 84). This Gilbert, who was also called Gilbert de Croft, in the reign of Edward III. 
held a earueate and a half in Sothworth for 20s. per annum, and it was then in the king’s lands, according to the ancient Feodary 
of the duchy. A descendant of his, Gilbert Sothewurthe, appears as holding land under Sir Peter Legh ( Warrington in 1465 ; 
Chet. Soe. ser. xvii.), whom Mr. Beamont conjectures to be the same person who was in the retinue of Sir William Boteler in 
the expedition to France, before the battle of Agincourt, in 1415, and who appears in the muster-roll under the disguised name of 
Gybon de Southeworke (Nicholas’s Agincourt, p. 353). By the exemplification of a recovery, suffered, 30 Elizabeth (1588), by Sir 
John Southworth, the representative of this house at that period, it appears that he then held the manors of Samlesburie, Mellor, 
Southworth, Croft, Midleton, Houghton, and Erburie, with 200 messuages in other manors. He died November 3, 1595, and his 
inquisition post mortem was taken 39 Elizabeth (1597),2 by which he appears to have died seised of the manors of Southworth, 
Samlesburie, and Mellor, with lands, ete., in the other manors, of which a few years before he had been lord. He was an obstinate 
recusant, and was imprisoned in 1581 in the New Fleet at Manchester.’ The inquisition just mentioned disposes of the supposi- 
tion given in the 1835 edition of this work, that ‘‘ Sir John Southworth, said to have been a favourite with Queen Elizabeth, is 
reported to have sold Southworth to Captain Brillock, a member of parliament.” Probably it was sold within the next generation, 
in which the remaining property seems to have passed through many hands by quick succession. In the inquisition taken at 
Ormskirk after the death of Thomas Southworth, late of Samlesbury, esq., September 27, 18 Charles I. (1642), the descent is 
recapitulated for several generations, in steps which are worth retaining, as giving the key to an intricate genealogy. The jury 
begin with ‘‘ John Southworth, kn‘, great-great-grandfather (abavus) of the said Thomas,” and find that the said John Southworth, 
knight, disposed of his estates by his will, reciting at full length all the limitations in tail. The jury also find that, on the 3d 
November, 37 Elizabeth (1595), the said John Southworth died seised, and after his death James Stanley Bartholomew Hesketh 
and Margaret his wife, Robert Singleton and Ann his wife, entered into possession for the term of seven years, in accordance with 
the will; and afterwards Thomas Southworth, the great-grandfather, entered [he was but thirteen years old at his father’s death]; 
and that after the death, on the 7th February, 20 James I. (1623), of Thomas Southworth, the father of the said Thomas, the same 
descended to James Southworth senior, brother of the said Thomas, and first son and heir-male of the said Thomas Southworth, the 
father, who died 12th January, 11 Charles I. (1635 or 1636) ; and that afterwards his brother Thomas entered, and died so seised on the 
Ist April, 16 Charles I. (1640) ; who was succeeded by John, the second son of John the grandfather, and brother of Thomas the father 
of Thomas in the said writ mentioned ; from whom this Thomas, the subject of the inquisition, inherited, the property then passing 
to his sisters and heirs, Elizabeth aged 21, and Jane aged 19. By the 11 Charles I. (1635), of all the extensive possessions of this 
family the manor of Samlesbury alone remained,* which also was sold in 1677. Subsequently the property in Southworth and 
Croft was sold to the Gerards of Bryn, and later belonged to the Roman Catholic College at Stonyhurst. Still later, about 1825, 
it was bought from Messrs. Johnson, Stone, and Sewell, by Thomas Claughton of Haydock Lodge, from whom it passed by sale to 
John Greenall, esq. of Warrington, whose heiress has since sold most of the estate to Samuel Brooks, esq., banker. 


Southworth Hall, the old family seat, existing in the time of Henry VL, a wood, plaster, and brick pile, 
is now a farm-house, part of which was a Catholic chapel in the time of Elizabeth, when its pious owner was 
transferred to the custody of the gaoler for exercising the rights of conscience. In 1826 a new Catholic 
chapel was built at Croft, which superseded the old chapel at the hall ; and an Independent Methodist chapel 
was built at Croft in 1817, which has disappeared, Christ Church, built in 1832-3 at a cost of £4000, arising 
partly out of a grant from the church commissioners, and partly from subscriptions, has since been made a ree- 
tory, the Rev. T. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. (1839), being the present rector ; patron, the earl of Derby. 

CULCHETH.—It has been already noticed that Henry de Culchet was contemporary with Alan de Rixton, 
with whom and Simon de Bedeford he gave pledges to answer for the death of G. Spondon.’ Gilbert de 
Kulchet, who has hitherto been supposed to be the first of the family, was doubtless the son of Henry. This 
¢ rilbert held the third and the tenth part of a knight’s fee of the heir of Almeric Pincerna, baron of Warrington.° 
In the account of the parish of Radcliffe, it has been stated’ on the authority of Dr. Whitaker, who appeared 
to have investigated the connections of the family of Radcliffe with more than his usual diligence, that Gilbert de 
Culcheth had only two daughters and coheiresses, one of whom, Margaret, married William de Radcliffe, who 
in her right was seised of Culcheth in 20 Edward I. (1292). Camden mentions four daughters ; the eldest 
and heir, he says, “ married Richard Fitz Hugh, on which he took the name of Culchit, as did Thomas, his 


: Due, Lane. vol. ili. nn, 14, 100. [A century and a half earlier Kenean, Sotheworthe, Croft, Mydelton, Hoghton, Goldeburn, Hay- 
than this, in the survey of 1320-46 (Chet. Soc. Ixxiv. p. 37), under doke, Wynewhyke-with-Hulme.—B. H. ] 
the head “ Newton and its members,” we have “ Robert de Langton, 2 Due. Lane. vol. xvii. n. 3. 3 See vol. i. p. 177. 
knt., holds ten ecarue, of land in Newton in Makerfelde with members 4 Due. Lane. vol. xxviii.n. 12. © See Bedford, parish of Leigh. 
by the service of one knight's fee;” and among the members, 8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. T Vol. i. p. 528. 
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brother, who married the second daughter, that of Holcroft from his estate ; another, for the like reason, that 
of Peasfalong, and a fourth of Riseley. "1 That William de Radelyffe married one of the heiresses is probable, 
for in 18 Henry VIL. (1502-3) the manor was held by Richard Radelyf.2 * It afterwards passed by inheritance 
to Robert Radcliffe, baron Fitz Walter, whose grandson sold part of his Lancashire estates, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Culcheth seems to Bars been purchased by that branch of the Culcheths who descended from 
the eldest daughter, and in 17 Charles I. (1641) the manor was held by John Culcheth.? His descendant, 
Thomas Culcheth, left a daughter and heiress, Catherine, who in 1688 conveyed Culcheth in m: riage to 
John Trafford, esq. of Croston. By the Teatfonds the estates were sold to Peter Withington, esq., whose erand- 
son, Thomas Ellames Withington, esq., now owns Culcheth Hall. Holeroft Hall, a stone fabric, now occupied 
by a yeoman, was for ages ihe abode of the Holcrofts, the traffickers in monastic property in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and owners of Great and Little W. olden’ in 1595. Hurst Hall, in this township, degene- 
rated into a farm-house, was the residence of Thomas Holeroft, a member of this family, in 1692. Peasfalong 
Hall, within Culcheth, is now a large farm-house. Lesley Hall, the residence of a family of that name? existing 
in the sixteenth century, has now disappeared. The lordship of Risley, after having been the property of 
grandfather, father, and son, each named John Risley, passed into the family of the Blackburnes, and is now 
held by Richard Dewhurst, esq. of Kenyon House. The New Church at Culcheth, as it is usually called, which 
gives its name to the parish of Newchurch, formed of this and the next township (Kenyon), existed in the 
reign of Elizabeth.* It was rebuilt in 1743 by subscription. Dr. Wilson, the eminent and pious bishop of 
Sodor and Man, was in early life the pastor at this place, “ And passing rich with thirty pounds a-year.” It 
is now, with Kenyon, a rectory ; the Rev. W. F. Black, D.D. (1864), rector ; patron, the earl of Derby. 
A Roman Catholic chapel in Croft, a short eine from the hall, was opened in 1827. The Presbyterian 
chapel in Risley’ was built shortly after 1662 by Thomas Risley, one of the above-mentioned family. He had 
been ejected from Pembroke College, Oxford, of which he was fellow in 1662, but immediately after conformed, 
and was ordained by the bishop of Norwich on November 10 in that year. On mature consideration, how- 
ever, he felt he could not comply with the act, and retiring to the family estate, he employed himself in 
preaching and doctoring amongst his neighbours, a regular congregation being formed as soon as the revolution 
of 1688 permitted it. He died in 1716. Through the succeeding century his congregation (Presby terian) 
gradually changed in doctrine, as did the English Presbyterians generally, until they became Unitarian in 
opinion. About thirty years ago a movement was made amongst some of the Trinitarian dissenters to deprive 
the Unitarians of their ancient ; chapels, and Risley was taken from the congregation that had so long held it, 
who thereupon erected a small place of worship in Croft. There is a small church at Bury Lane, under the 
rector of New Church. 

Kenyon.—Adam, father of William de Lauton, who held six carucates and a half of Henry IIL. gave to 
Robert le Kenien two bovates to discharge the office of judger.” ‘ William de Lauton and Richard de 
Goulborn had half-a-knight’s fee in Lauton, Keman (probably wrongly transcribed for Kenian), and Herbury, 
of the fee of Robert Banestre.” Jordan, son of William de Lauton, was sometimes called Jordan de Kenyon, 
and occurs in 25 Edward I. (1297), when he recovered against Margery, daughter of William de Sonkey, the 
foreign service due for two bovates of land in Kenyan, on his showing that her grandfather had performed 
that service. The chief branch of this ancient family terminated in an heiress, who marriéd one of the 
Hollands of Denton ; on which Sir Isaac Heard, the herald, remarks, that “Sir Richard Holland of Denton 
married Ameria, daughter and heiress of Adam Kenyon de Kenyon, Com. Lane., esq., 1358, and from this 
match were the Hollands of Denton, and from an intermarriage with them the lordship of Kenyon came to 
the family of Egertons of Wrinehill, and now belongs to Sir Thomas Egerton of Heaton and Wrinehill.” 
This statement, so far as concerns the marriage, is confirmed by the pedigree of Holland of Denton in lord 
Suftield’s possession, but the Christian names are different. The pedigree commences with Margaret, daughter 
and heir of Alexander Denton de Denton, who marryed Robert Shoresworth of Denton, 4 Edward IIL. (1330). 
His heir, Margaret Shoresworth, by Sir Will. Holand, knt., 16 Edward III. (1342), had a son Thurstan, 
whose son Richard had by Ameria, the daughter of Adam de Kenyan, Richard and Robert, etc. Thurstan 
Holland, in 8 Henry VI, was a descendant of Richard Holland and of Ameria de Kenion. His grandson 
Richard, living 15 Henry VII. (1499-1500), married Isabella, daughter of Sir Wilham Harrington, and had a 
son, Thurstan, who in 2 Henry VIII. (1510), was found to have held the manor of Kenyan, of Richard 
Langton, baron of Newton.” His son, Robert Holland de Denton and Kenyon, who married Elizabeth, 


1 See vol. i. p. 595. 2 Due. Lane, vol. iii. n. 98. 
3 bid. vol. xix. n, 67. 4 Vol, i. p. 595. 
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7In 1734 the brazen metope of an ox was found on a bed ot 
white sand in Risley, under a bed of peat soil five yards deep. This 


5 Duc. Lance. vol. iv. n. 85. 

6 Sir John Holeroft, by will dated 2d December 1559, says, “I 
will that if the tenants of Culcheth purchase £6 : 13 : 4 of land to 
be made suer for ever, to hyer a pryst with, and that he shall have 
for his wages £6 : 13:4, and the clarke 15s. Then I wyll and gyve 
towards the same my best cheane (chain) of gold, and in case that 
they wyll bye no land, then I gyve them £10 of money toward the 
hyering of a Pryst.’ Lance. MSS. Apud Not. Cest.—B. H. 


ancient piece of workmanship, thus singularly placed, is mentioned 
by Dr. Aikin, who describes it as three-quarters of an inch by two 
inches and a half between the horns. 

8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 405. 

9 Placit. Trinitat. 25 Edward J. Rot. 22, Lane. 
House. 
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the daughter of Sir Richard Ashton of Middleton, died without issue, 5 Henry VIIL. (1513), seised of the 
manors of Denton and Kenyon,’ which his wife had in assignment of dower in 6 Henry VIIL (1514)? He 
was succeeded by his brother Richard, whose grandson, Rich: ard, son of Edward, married Margaret, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Robert Langley of Agecroft, and, dying withiods issue male: seised of ue manors of 
Denton, Ke myon, and Lowton, 17 James a (1619),’ was succeeded by his brother Edward, who died 11 
Charles L.,' leaving Richard his son and heir, whose descendant, Edward, was succeeded by his sister and sole 
heiress, Elizabeth, who, having married Sir John Egerton, the third baronet, thus brought the manor into the 
family of Thomas Grosvenor, earl of Wilton, the present lord of Kenyon. Kenyon Hall, built in the seven- 
teenth century, is now the property of the earl of Wilton. The railway from Manchester to Liverpool inter- 
sects this township through deep excavations and on lofty embankments, and is joined by the line from Leigh 
and Bolten at the “ Kenyon Junction.” 

Lowton, formerly a chapelry in the parish of Winwick, but now a distinct parish, gave name to a family 
who adopted the surname of Kenyon, from their possessions in the neighbouring township. Adam de Lauton 
gave four bovates of land with his daughter in marriage to Hugh de Haydock, ancestor of Sir Gilbert de 
Hay dock, whose daughter and heiress m: arried Sir Peter Legh of Ly me in the reign of Henry V., and constituted 
him, in her right, lord of Haydock, Lowton, and other places i in the fee of Makerfield: By the marriage of 
a co-heiress of Sir Thomas Langton, baron of Newton, or lord of Makerfield, Lowton came to John Fleetwood 
of Penwortham, ancestor of Sir Richard Fleetwood, bart., lord of Newton, in the reign of James I. From Sir 
Thomas Fleetwood the manor and considerable property, about two centuries ago, was purchased by an ancestor 
of the Leghs of Lyme, the present lords of Newton and its dependencies. Byrom, in this township, has been 
styled a manor,® but probably never possessed any of the privileges. The term is apphed to it in the inquisi- 
tion on the death of John Byrom, in 36 Elizabeth (1594).7 Henry, probably his son, married a daughter of 
Gerard of Ince, and died 12 James I. (1614), seised of Byrom, the manor of Parre, and much other property." 
His son John, who died in 1614, had Henry Byrome, a major of foot under lord Molyneux for Charles I, who 
was killed at "tie battle of Keynton 23d October 1642, leaving Samuel Byrom, whose mother was Winitead 
daughter of Francis Holt of Grizzlehurst. The Byroms of Kersall branched from those of Byrom, and pro- 
duced the celebrated John Byrom the poet. Lowton Hall, a brick mansion of the date of the seventeenth 
century, new a farm-house, is the property of the Leghs of Lyme, who are among the principal landed proprie- 
tors in this district. Biron ITall, of about the same age and character, leo: a farm-house, came into the 
hands of the Kersal branch, and in 1838, on the death of Eleanora, daughter of Edward Byrom, it passed to 
her niece, Miss Atherton of Kersal Cell. The Episcopal chapel, St. Luke’ s,a brick and stone building in 
the form of a cross, built in 1732 by subscription, and enlarged in 1771, and again in 1813, with chancel 
rebuilt in 1856, and tower added in 1863, became in 1845, by the “ Winwick Rectory Act,” the parish church 
for a new parish, constituted of this and Golborne townships, and remained so until 1850, when a church 
being bialt in Golborne, Lowton became a parish by itself. St. Luke’s is now a rectory in the gift of the earl 
of Derby, the Rev. T. Forster, M.A. ead being rector. An additional district church, St. Mary’s, has been 
erected since, consecrated November 21, 1861; a stone building in the Early English op le. It is a perpetual 
curacy in the gift of Miss M. Leigh of Hale, and the Rey. J. W. S. Simpson, M.A. (1861), is the incumbent. 
There are also a Wesle »yan ch apel, built in 1788, and a Primitive Methodist chapel. 

GOLBORNE is a small township adjoining to Newton. In the reign of Henry III., Thomas de Goldebur’ 
held of the king the third part of the fee of one knight ; and William, the son of Hamo, held three bovates 
in Goldburn of the eift of Augustine, father of the said Thomas.’ They held this land of the baron of Newton, 
at that period one of the Banastres: on the passing of that barony to the Langtons by the marriage of Alicia, 
daughter of James and heiress of Sir Robert Banastre, lord of W alton, a license of free warren in Lauton and 

Goldborne was granted to the new baron, John de Langton, brother of John de Langeton, the chancellor, 29 
Sdward 1. (1301).!° Joan, co-heiress of Sir Thomas Langton, conveyed Newton and its dependencies to the 
family of Fleetwood ; and Sir Thomas Fleetwood, bart., sold in the seventeenth century considerable estates 
in the fee of Makerfield to the Leghs of Lyme and Haydock, and Golborne now belongs to William John 
Legh, esq., the present lord of Newton and its dependent manors. “Golborne Hall, mabuilt about the year 
1773, is the property of W. J. Legh, esq., and is occupied by Mr. Pearson. Some vestiges of a Roman road, 
pointing to the ancient Condate (W ilde srspool, near Warrington), are visible in this township. Golborne church, 
built in 1850, is a rectory ; the Rev. C. T. Quirk, M.A. (1854), is rector ; patron the earl of Derby. An Inde- 
pendent chapel was erected in 1820, and a Roman Catholic chapel in 1863. 

HfAyDocK.—The manor of HAynock!! was held in moieties by the families of Holland and Haydock. 
Of the latter, the first who occurs is Hugh de Eydock, one of the jurors on the Gascon Scutage for West 
Derbyshire,” who held in drengage one carucate of land of the ancient feoffment.® In 18 Edward Il., John 


: Duc. Lane. vol. iv. n. 58. 2 Ibid. to xxii. n. 107. 10 Rot. Chart. 29 Edward I. n. 45. 

7 oe: tek XXVIL nl. 42. : Ibid. n. 54, This place is supposed to derive its name from the hedges of 

7h a i Nevill, fol. 405. » Due. Lane, vol, xiii. n, 20. oak, or rather the oaks in the hedges, some of which it is said, were 
We VO. XV Ny Bi Ibid. vol. xxi. n. 53, planted as early as the reign of Edward the Confessor, 


® Testu de Nevill, Tis, Drengagia, fol. 406. 12 ‘Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 18 Thid. fol. 406, 
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de Langton, the first baron of Newton of that name, was lord paramount of Haydock.’ Sir Robert de Holand, 
who held under him, appears to have been temporarily deprived during the commotions occasioned by the 
barons’ war under Thomas, earl of Lancaster. It has already been mentioned that an attempt was made to 
recover his estates by force. Gilbert, the descendant of Hugh de Eydock, or Haidoe, in 2, 15, 18, and 23 
Edward III. (1328, 1341, 1344, and 1349), held for the prior and convent of Burscough, a variety of mes- 
suages and land, among which was half the town of Haydock, but the manors of West Derby, Lathom, and 
Hay dok remained to the same Gilbert,’ who in 18 Edward III. (1344) had a license for imparking Haydok, 
and for free warren in Bradele.® From this feudal proprietor descended Sir Gilbert de Haydock, whose 
daughter and heiress married Sir Peter Legh of Lyme,* from whom descended the present lord of the manor, 
W. J. Legh, esq. 

Henry, duke of Exeter, married Anna, sister of Edward, Duke of York (afterwards Edward IV.) The 
duke of Exeter had inherited those estates of the Holands of Holand, which descended in tail-male ; amongst 
which was the half of the manor of Haydock, held under the baron of Newton. This moiety of the manor 
was of course forfeited, when the duke was attainted of high treason, in the first parliament held by Edward IV. 
The moiety of this manor, with other forfeited properties, was re-granted to the duchess of Exeter, and afterwards 
entailed upon her daughter by her second husband, Sir John Seyntleger, whom she had married in the lifetime 
of the duke. This lady had no issue, and amongst the estates resumed by the Crown in 1 Richard IIL. (1485) 
was Holand’s half of Haydock and a bovate of land in Newton, ealled in the entries on the Rolls of Parliament 
“the manors of Haydok and Newton.” The other half of the manor of Haydock descended from the Haydocks 
to the Leghs of Lyme, and was never forfeited, as erroneously stated in the 1835 edition of this work. The 
ancient seats of Bruche and Peel Hall in this township have disappeared, and of the latter all that remains is 
the name of a field called “ Peel Hall Meadow.” The Bruches were seated here in the time of Henry VIIL, 
but nothing remains of the family mansion, and little to mark its site, except the remnant of a moat by which 
it was surrounded. Haydock Lodge, though of considerable antiquity, has lost its ancient character by modern 
improvements, and after being used at one time as barracks for soldiers, is now a large lunatic asylum. 
Haydock is now in the St. Thomas’s division of the parish of Ashton in Makerfield. There is now an Episcopal 
church here, of which the Rev. Henry Sherlock is vicar ; patron, the rector of Ashton in Makerfield. There 
is also a Wesleyan chapel, built in 1846, 

ASHTON IN MAKERFIELD, or in the WILLOWS, as it is variously called, is the largest and the most populous 
township in the parish of Winwick. The original proprietors of the township of Ashton derived their name 
from Bryn Hall, the place of their residence, or gave their name to that place, and Alan le Brun occurs in 
the Testa de Nevill as holding by ancient tenure two bovates of land for 6s. of Henry de Lee,’ who was sheriff 
of Lancashire in 1274 and 1282. William Gerard, the son of William who died at Eton Hall in 26 Edward 
III. (1352), by his Barns ae a; ee and ee of ou Peter She de oo poner ile a 


Derby and Leyland, schieht awe fern in ie Ger ee of ae ever since. “They are now re Saaenien i 
Sir Robert Tolver Gerard, the thirteenth baronet, brother of Sir John, who was high sheriff of the county in 
1833, The pedigree of this family goes beyond the Conquest to the time of Edward the Confessor, when 
Dominus Otherus possessed several lordahtips 4 in the counties of Middlesex, Hants, and Berks. 


“ Bryne Hall,” says Mr. Barrett in his MS. collections, ‘‘ is an ancient seat of the Gerards, and has been a good house, but it 
is now almost in ruins, the venerable ivy revelling without control on its mouldering walls. Within is a spacious courtyard, the 
approach to which is by means of a bridge over the moat which surrounds this fabric. The gate-house is secured hy very strong 
and large doors. Within the court is what has been a rich porch, the entrance into a spacious room called the hall, on the chimney- 
piece of which are the arms of England, in the reign of James I. Across one side of the hall runs a railed gallery, on which persons 
might stand to see any entertainment below. This gallery is supported by double pillars in the front of pilasters, and forming arches 
betwixt each other, under which persons may pass from one room to another. On these carved pillars and arches is abundance of 
rich carved work, but rotten with age and moisture. Most part of the wainscot has been carried to Garswood Hall, the present 
seat of Sir Thomas Gerard. In the windows are some few arms painted on the glass, but not older than the quarterings with Legh 

of Lyme. <A popish priest resided here; and above stairs isa Romish chapel, still used by the neighbours, Here is kept in a 
white silk bag what they call Father Arrowsmith’s hand, who was put to death at Lancaster in the reign of William IIL, as they 
say, for his religion, but others say for a rape. When he was about to suffer, he desired his friends to cut off his hand, which 
after his death should have the power to work miraculous cures on the sick and lame.” 


Mr. Barrett, however, was ill-informed and undoubtedly prejudiced upon this subject. Instead of being 
executed in the reign of William IIL, father Edmund Arrowsmith, of the Society of Jesus, born at Haydock 
in this parish in the year 1585, and educated at the Roman Catholic college of Douay, was brought to trial 
at the assizes at Lancaster in 1628, 4 Charles I., on the charge of taking the order of priesthood, contrary to 
the laws of the realm, and of prevailing upon persons to abjure the Protestant religion, and to espouse the 
Roman Catholic faith, Having been convicted of this offence, sentence of death was passed upon him, and 


1 Escaet. 18 Edward IT. n. 68. Orford, Warrington, Sonkei, Bold, Newton, Lawton, Golborne, and 
2 Escaet. de iisdem annis, nn. 30, 41, 59, and 23. Walton le Dale. Hee was with Henry 5th at Agincourt, and there 
3 Rot. Chart. 28 Edward III. n. 24. was wounded. Hee dyed at Paris a.p. 1422. His bones were 
4 R. Glover, Somerset Herald, remarks, that “ Peeter Legh, knight | buryed in Macclesfield Chapel.” 

banneret, mard Joane da" and heire of Gilbert Haydock, kt, by whom © Fol. 403. 


he had the inheritance of Haydock, Bradley, Burtonwood, Overford, 6 « Petrrs de Burnehull.” Duchy Feodary. 
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execution followed four days afterwards, when he was hanged, drawn, and quartered. ’ The hand of the 
martyr having been cut off after his death was brought to Bryn Hall (Father Arrowsmith’s mother was a 
Gerard), and when this seat was deserted for the present more modern mansion, it was transferred to the 
chapel now in existence, built by Sir William Gerard in 1822, close to the village of Ashton, and in the 
immediate vicinity of his park. Here, under the designation of the “ holy hand,” it remains in the custody of 
the priest, kept with veneration in a silver case. An eye-witness declares “that the flesh still adheres to the 
bones, and that though discoloured with age, it shows no signs of having been preserved by artificial means.” 
It has often been, and is still oceasionally resorted to for healing.’ 

Sir R. T. Gerard, bart., is lord of the manor of Ashton, and the principal landed proprietor in the town- 
ship. A court-baron is held here once a-year for the manor of Ashton, on the part of Sir R. T. Gerard. The 
Gerards, by marriage with the heiress of Ince, became lords of Ince as well as of Ashton. This family have 
had four seats within the township of Ashton, namely, Old Bryn, abandoned five centuries ago 3° New Bryn, 
erected in the reign of Edward VI., now swept away ; Garswood, taken down at the beginning of the present 
century ; and the New Hall, the present residence of the family, built by the Launders about the year 1692, 
and purchased by the Gerards forty years ago, the name of which is now changed to Garswood. 

An annual fair of two days’ duration is held in Ashton in Makerfeld, on the 22d and 23d of September, 
principally for toys and rustic recreation. The old Episcopal chapel in the township of Ashton, dedicated to 
St. Thomas, existed in 1577. It was from this church that the Rev. James Woods, the father or grandfather 
of “General Woods,” minister at Chowbent, was ejected in 1662. This edifice having fallen into decay, was 
rebuilt in 1716, enlarged in 1784, and repaired and enlarged again in 1815. ‘The interior is ornamented by 
tablets notifying various charitable bequests left to the poor of Ashton for what is called the “ Apprentice’s 
Stock.” By the amended Winwick Rectory Act, 1845, that part of the township of Ashton called the Town- 
End, together with the township of Haydock, was constituted a separate parish, named St. Thomas in Ash- 
ton, the old chapel being made the parish church and a vicarage. The Rey. F. Kenney, M.A. (1855), is the 
vicar. The same act constituted the church of the Holy Trinity, built in 1837 at Downhall Green, a rectory 
and the parish church of the parish of Ashton in Makerfield, comprising all the township except the Town- 
End. This living is in the gift of the earl of Derby, and the present rector is the Rey. William James Mel- 
ville, B.A. The presentation to St. Thomas’s lies with the rector of Ashton. There are also here two 
Catholic chapels, one at New Hall, opened when the Gerards came into possession ; and the other in the 
village of Ashton, built in 1822. The Unitarians, the present representatives of the old Presbyterian Non- 
conformists, have a meeting-house in the township, called Park Lane chapel, erected in 1697, and restored in 
1827. ‘The first minister of this chapel was the Rev. Thomas Blinstone ; his successor was the Rev. John 
Brownlow, died 1788, who officiated for the unusually long period of fifty-four years. On the death of Mr. 
Brownlow, the Rev. H. Kirkpatrick became minister ; his successor was the Rev. Thomas Broadbent, then Rey. 
Thomas Smith, 1812-22, who preceded the Rey. Francis Knowles, appointed in 1823. The present minister 
(1867) is the Rey. George Fox. There is also a Quakers’ meeting-house here, built in the beginning of the last 
century ; an Independent Methodist chapel at Stubshaw Cross ; and a chapel for the Congregationalists, erected 
in 1829, now used as a school in consequence of the erection of a new and handsome chapel in 1866. 

Nrewrton.—The township of Newton in Makerfield, or Newton in the Willows, at which we have now 
arrived, completes the tour of the parish of Winwick. The town forms a long wide street, in 1835 “ princi- 
pally of whitewashed, thatched dwellings,” but now chiefly of good buildings. The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, skirting this township, is carried over the valley of the Sankey, two miles west of this place, by a mag- 
nificent viaduct of nine lofty arches, which may rank amongst the first works of the kind in the kingdom. 

In Saxon times, Newton was of sufficient importance to give name to one of the hundreds of Lanca- 
shire, which distinction was retained in the reign of William the Conqueror. The name of the baron 
placed first by Roger de Poictou is erroneously stated in Kenyon’s MS. to have been Warin Banastre. This 
error is shown by a petition presented to parliament in 6 Edward L., by which it is ascertained that Warin 
was the grandson of Robert Banastre, who came with the Conqueror into England, “ where he lived a long 


time,” says the record, “leaving a son, Robert, in the reign of Richard I.” The descent, as marked upon the 
petition, stands thus :— 


De Roberto® : ; Riéus sine herede. 
Warinus sine herede. 
Thorstanus. 
De Thorstano : ; : : Robertus. 
De Roberto : 5 ; ; Robertus, qui nune petit. 
‘ A Catholic publication, issued in 1737, signed by no fewer than ? The moat, almost the only remaining vestige of this house, was 


nineteen Witnesses, seven of whom were Protestants (the names being, near Bryn Wood, in which the rare plant called archangel is 
however, withheld, as it is alleged, from prudential motives), attests found,” in 1835 ; but is now filled up.—B. H. 

that in the year 1736 a boy of twelve years of age, Thomas, the son ®° “Bitz Robert Banastr’ en tens le Roy Richard.” Rot. Parl. 
of Caryl Hawarden of Appleton, within Widness, in the county of vol. i. p, 2. Camden, in his Remains, derives the name of Ban- 
Lancaster, was cured of what appeared to be a fatal malady by the aster, or Banister, from Balneator, Master of the Bath ; which con- 
application of father Arrowsmith’s hand. iecture is countenanced by the old Banaster arms of two water- 
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This last Robert Banastre appears to have died about 14 Edward I. (1286), and, by the pedigree of the 
Langtons, it would seem that he had a son, James, whose daughter Alice was given in marriage to John 
Langton by Edmund Crouchback, though, according to Vernon, by Edward I. It is a fact not previously 
noticed respecting this heiress, that she was twice married; in 20 Edward I. (1292), on a quo warranto, 
John, son of John de Byrun, was defended by his father, who asserted his claims to have a market and fair 
at Newton, free warren in Walton, Neuton,' Makerfield, and Wolston, and infangenthef and gallows in Neu- 
ton,' in right of his wife Alesia, granddaughter and heiress of Robert Banastre, who died in possession of 
those liberties, upon which Alesia entered, and continued in them after his death. Alesia on this occasion 
was produced in court by the elder John de Byrun, guardian of her body and goods, and found to be under 
age ; on which the pleadings were deferred until she attained her majority. John de Byrun was her first 
husband, but John de Langeton was married to her before 1296, the date of the death of Edmund, earl of 
Lancaster. John de Langeton was the son of Robert, lord of West Langton in the county of Leicester, and 
brother to John de Langeton, the chancellor,’ at whose instance he obtained, 29 Edward I. a charter for 
markets, fairs, and free warren in Newton in Makerfeld and Walton-le-Dale. His son, Sir Robert, who 
died in 1361, 35 Edward IIL, divided his estates, giving to his younger son, Sir Robert, the manors of 
Hindley in Laneashire, Hendon in Middlesex, and Langton in Leicestershire, with sundry lands ; and was 
succeeded in the barony of Newton, and the lordship of Walton-le-dale, by his grandson Ralph de Langton. 
The descendant of Ralph, in the sixth generation, was Sir Thomas Langton, who died 1569, 11 Elizabeth. 
He served the office of high-sheriff 1556 and 1567. By his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley, Lord Mounteagle, he had several sons, all of whom died in his lifetime ; Leonard, the youngest, 
leaving an only son, Thomas, who succeeded his grandfather at the age of eight years. He was a knight of 
the bath at the coronation of King James, and died childless at the age of forty-two, 20th February 1604. 
The estate of Walton-le-dale had passed from his hands to the Hoghton family after the fatal affray at Lea 
House, mentioned at p. 560, vol. 1. (1st edition), and p. 346, vol. iii, (2d edition). The barony of Newton 
was inherited by Richard F leetwood, the grandson of Johanna, daughter of the first Sir Thomas Langton, by 
virtue of a settlement made 5 and 6 Philip and Mary (1558), which entailed the property upon the issue of 
his first marriage, female as well as male, to the exclusion of the issue of his second wife, Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Talbot. The daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Langton, Johanna, married Jobn Fleetwood of 
Penwortham, and had a son Thomas, the father of Sir Richard Fleetwood, the first baronet of that name, 
who was lord of Newton in 1620. His son, Sir Thomas, had Sir Richard, whose second son, Thomas, died 
in his father’s lifetime, leaving, by the daughter and heiress of Christopher Banister of Bank, one daughter, 
married to Thomas Legh, third son of Sir Peter Legh of Lyme. Nearly two centuries ago the principal 
property in Newton, Hay. dock, Golborne, Lowton, and other tow nships and places, with the “Honor or fee of 
Makerfield, became ae eh by ‘purchase on Sir Thomas Fleetwood, in the family of Legh, whose ancestors, 
for services at Cressy, had a grant of Lyme in Cheshire from Edward IIT." 

Three centuries ago this place was described by Leland as— Newton on a Brooke a litle poore Market, 
whereof Mr. Langton hath the Name of his Barony. Syr Perse Lee of Bradley hath his place at Bradley in a 
Parke a ii. Miles from Newton. Newton is a titi. Miles from Morley Haulle.” The market after falling into 
disuse, has been lately revived, but the baronial title, like all titles which are not parliamentary, has fallen 
into disuse since the abolition of all feudal tenures more than two hundred years ago. It does not appear that 
any of the barons of Newton had summons to Parliament. Formerly there was a court held here for the 
recovery of small debts, but it has become obsolete. The courts-baron and courts-leet are held annually in 
April and October, by the agents and bailiff of William John Legh, esq., lord of Newton, at which the 
constables and burleymen (byre-law men) of the several townships within the fee used to be chosen, 
the 16th December 1292 (21 Edward I.), at Trughall, in the presence, 
amongst others, of Walter de Langton, keeper of the King’s ward- 
robe. John Langeton held the chancellorship nine years, and was 
made chancellor a second time in 1 Kdward II. (1308). In 33 Ed- 


buckets.-—B. But as these bearings might equally be described as 
panniers or baskets, it is more probable that the name was derived 
from the old Norman word Banaste, a basket or creel, —H. 

1 The name of this place was printed ‘“Stenton” in the edition 


of 1835, arising from an error in transcribing the quo warranto rolls 
for the Record Commission.—H. 

2 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edward I. Lance. Rot. 3. 

® Lord Campbell erroneously assigns this chancellor to the family 
of Langton of Lincolnshire. It appears by a letter quoted in the 
Lives of the Chancellors, that he was born in paurochia de Langeton, 
and this locality is identified with Langton in Leicestershire by the 
fact of this property, from which the surname of the family was 
derived, being found in the tenure of his brother’s posterity until 
the time of Henry VIII. The arms assigned to this chancellor, 
MS. Br. M. addl. 1244-3, of argent, 3 chevronels gules, are those 
assumed by the Lancashire Langtons in right of their descent from 
Banastre ; the original paternal coat of the family was a shield 
vair. The chancellor was educated at Oxford, was made archdeacon 
of Canterbury by Pope Boniface VIII., was also treasurer of Bath 
and Wells, canon of York and Lincoln, prebendary of Chichester, 
ete. By the Cal. Rot. Pat. it appears that he was made Lord 
Chancellor, and the keeping of the great seal committed to him, on 


ward I. (1305) he was consecrated bishop of Chichester, and, being 
a person of extraordinary prudence, in 1310 he was appointed one 
of those called “ ordainers,’ whose business was to be near the per- 
son of the King (Edward II,), and to advise him concerning the 
better government of the kingdom, He died 9th July 1337, having 
filled the Episcopal chair above thirty years, and was buried in 
Chichester Cathedral, where his tomb exists under the great south 
window, which he built, —H. 

4 Dr, Kuerden’s account of the transition of the barony of New- 
ton into other proprietors, is—“Syr Thomas Langton in Q. Eliz. 
days dyed without issue male, his sister [read aunt], Joan being 
maryed to John Fleetwood, of Penwortham, esq., who dyed in 33 
of Eliz. (1591), and left Tho. Fleetwood his heir, whose son, Thomas 
Fleetwood, of Caldwiche, Staff. ; his heir, 42 Eliz. (1600), was lord 
of the manor of Kuerden, which came to sir Ri. Fleetwood, baronet, 
which descended to sir Tho. Fleetwood, who sold the barony of 
Newton to Ri. Legh of Lyme, Com. Cestr. esq.”—Harl. MS, Co- 
dex 7386. 
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Till the year 1832 Newton retained so much of its ancient dignity that it returned two members to parliament. 
This was not, however, amongst the number of the ancient Lancashire boroughs : for the earliest exercise of the 
privilege is only of the date of the first of Elizabeth, at which time the members were nomi- 
nated by the steward of the barony,’ and with the assent of the lord of Newton. Though 
not a corporation, Newton has for arms the crest of the Leghs—viz. out of a ducal coronet, 
a ram’s head holding in its mouth asprig. The nomination of members of parliament was 
in the lord till the year 1620, after which time the franchise became vested in the free 
burgesses, that is, in persons possessing freehold estates in the borough of the value of 
40s. a-year and upwards, of which there were about sixty who claimed to vote ; 
but the burgage tenures being chiefly in the lord of the manor, the election 
was as much in him after the right came nominally mto the hands of the 
burgesses as it was before that time, and hence Newton ranked among the nomina- 
tion boroughs up to the period of its disfranchisement. 


MempBers FoR NEwrTon, FROM 1558 To 1831. 


1558-9. Geo. Hazard, knight, Rich. Chetwood. 1705. The same, The same. 
1563. Francis Alford, esq., Ralph Browne, esq. 1708. The same, The same. 
1571. Anthony Mildmay, esq., Thomas Stoneley, esq. 1710. The same, The same. 
1572. John Gresham, esq., John Saville, esq. 1713. Abraham Blackburne, The same. 
1585. Robt. Langton, esq., Edw. Savage, esq. 1714. Sir Francis Leicester, William Shippen. 
1586. Robt. Langton, esq., Edw. Savage, esq. 1722. The same, The same. 
1588. Edw. Trafford, esq., Robt. Langton, esq 1727. Legh Master, The same. 
1592. Ed. Trafford, esq., Robt. Langton, esq. 1734. The same, The same. 
1597. Robt. Langton, esq. 1741. The same, The same. 
1601. Thos. Langton, baron of Walton, Rich, Ashton, gent. 1747. Peter Legh, Sir Thomas Grey Egerton. 
1603, John Luke, knight, Rich. Ashton, gent. 1754. The same, Randal Wilbraham Bootle. 
1614. Miles Fleetwood, knight, Thos. Gerard, knight. 1761. The same, The same. 
1620. Geo. Wright, knight, Rich. Kippax, esq. (Assensu Ric. | 1762. The same, The same. 
Fleetwood Baronetti Domini vill). 1768. The same, Anthony J. Keck, esq. 
1623. Thos, Chernock, esq., Edm. Braes, gent. 1774. Robt. V. A. Gwillim, esq., The same. 
1625. Miles Fleetwood, knight, Hen. Edwards, knight. 1780. Thos. Peter Legh, esq., Thomas Davenport, esq. 
1625. Miles Fleetwood, knight, Hen. Edmonds, knight. 1784. William Peter Legh, esq., Sir Thos. Davenport, knight. 
1628. Hen. Holcroft, knight, Francis Onslow, knight. Thomas Brooke, esq. 
1640, Rich. Wynne, knight and baronet, Will. Lambert, esq. 1790. The same, The same. 
1640. W. Ashurst, esq., Roger Palmer, knight, Peter Brook, esq. | 1796. The same, The same. 
1653-4-6, No returns. Thomas L. Brooke, esq. 
1658-9. W. Brereton, esq., Peers Legh, esq. Peter Patten, esq. 
1660. Rich. George, Rich. Legh. 1801. Thos. Brooke, esq., P. Patten, esq. 
1661. The same, The same. 1802. The same, The same. 
1678. Sir J. Chichley, Andrew Fountain. 1806. The same, Peter Heron, esq. 
1681. The same, The same. 1807. The same. 
1685. The same, Peter Legh. 1812. J. I. Blackburne, The same. 
1688. The same, Francis Cholmondeley. 1819. Thomas Claughton, Thos. Legh. 
1690. John Bennet, Geo. Cholmondeley. 1820. The same, The same. 
1695. Legh Banks, Thomas Brotherton. 1826. Thos. Alcock, The same. 
1698. Thomas Legh, The same, 1830. Thos. Houldsworth, The same. 
1701. The same, John Legh. 1831. The same, The same. 


1702. The same, John Ward. 


By the Reform Bill of 1832 this borough was disfranchised, and the return of members ceased with the 
election of 1831. After that time the return of the members for south Lancashire was made from this place. 
Two annual fairs, of two days each, are held here ; the first on the 17th and 18th of May, and the second on 
the 11th and 12th of August, principally for horses, cows, and sheep. Formerly there were fairs held on the 
12th of February and the 15th of July, as well as fortnight fairs for cattle every alternate Monday, but they 
have fallen into desuetude. The old market-cross, on which were cut the arms of Legh of Lyme, was taken 
down in 1819. Newton is governed by improvement commissioners, who meet every three months. There 
is a large works for railway plant here, employing seven or eight hundred work-people. There is an extensive 
foundry also, and sugar-refining and paper-making are carried on in the township. The population in 1861 
was 5900. The sports of the turf and of the cockpit formerly prevailed in this borough to a considerable 
extent, but in the year 1816 they were both discontinued, or rather suspended, for, in 1825 they were renewed, 
and races take place annually on the handsome course at a little distance from the town. The cockpit, how- 
ever, was finally closed about 1831. When Newton-in-Makerfield was made a distinct parish and rectory by 
the 4 Vict. cap. 9, the church of Emmanuel, a handsome stone building with spire, built in 1841 (present 
rector Rey. J. Whitley, M.A. 1848), was constituted the parish chureh, in the gift of the earl of Derby. 
There had existed, however, in Newton an Episcopal chapel from a much earlier period. In February 1284 
Richard (de Wavertree, who died 1291), prior of St. Oswald of Nostell, granted to Sir Robert Banastre 
license to have a chantry in his chapel of Rokedene within the parish of Winwick.? In 1650 this “ antient 


a n, a Previa : . . 
, Browne Willis, . rm Langton, however, suggests that it was in the little valley of Dean, 
* Notitia Cestriensis.--Canon Raines’ note, vol. ii. p. 272. Mr. running north of Newton.—B. H. 
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chapell,” two miles from the parish church, was returned by the Parliamentary Commissioners as fit to be made 
a parish of itself. Gastrell says that the chapel was rebuilt by Mr. Leigh of Lime (Richard Legh of Lyme, 
M.P., who died 1687, and is buried at Winwick), 1684. This chapel, now a perpetual curacy with a district, 
was enlarged in 1819, and again in 1834, at a cost of about £1500, contributed by subscription, and re-opened 
November 1835. The incumbent is the Rev. T. Whitley, M.A. (1864). The living is in the gift of W. J. 
Legh, esq. There is a licensed room at Earlestown, where the Rey. J. Simpson, B.A., officiates. Newton 
Hall, a venerable half-timbered building, stands on the south side of the town.’ The vestiges of a moat, 
formerly visible, have merged in the brook ; and the mount or tumulus, with its subterranean passages and 
walls, now forms part of the embankment of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. The late John Black- 
burne, esq., M.P. for Lancashire, sold this hall and estate to Thomas Legh, esq., the late owner. Ouk-tree 
House, on the northern extremity of the town, is another fabric of timber-work. The Brothertons of Hey were 
anciently the proprietors, but they sold it to the Leghs, who own the greater part of the township. Hey, in 
Newton, consists of two farms ; Old Hey was once the mansion of the Brothertons, of whom John Brotherton, 
living in 1679, and Thomas Brotherton, who died in 1701, were the owners. This property was sold by the 
Brothertons to Thomas Legh, esq. at the beginning of the present century. At the distance of half-a-mile 
from, and to the north of Newton, stands an ancient mound, called Castle Hill. It is romantically situated 
on elevated ground, at the junction of two streams (the Dene and the Sankey), whose united waters form the 
brook which flows past the lower part of the town of Newton. The sides and summit of the mound are 
covered with well-grown oaks, which, however, are not of any great antiquity. It is about twenty-five yards 
in diameter, and from five to six yards in height.” It has been commonly regarded as a sepulchral barrow, 
but nothing has been found to justify the notion. 


The improvements in Winwick parish have, within the last forty years, been very considerable, particu- 
larly in Newton and Ashton. At the former place, the construction of railways may be ranked amongst the 
chief of those improvements. The Manchester and Liverpool Railway traverses the parish in its whole breadth, 
from east to west, by Newton, Parkside, Croft, Kenyon, and Culcheth. At Newton this stupendous work is 
carried over the valley by four lofty arches, stretching on each hand from vast embankments. Branch lines 
from Warrington, Wigan, and Bolton, form their junction in this parish with the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway ; and Parkside, half-a-mile to the east of Newton, is rendered memorable as the spot upon which 
the Right Honourable William Huskisson, M.P. for Liverpool, encountered the fatal accident which terminated 
his life, on the day of the opening of the railway to which by his zeal and intelligence, both in and out of 
parliament, he had so essentially contributed. A mural tablet, raised to his memory near the spot where 
the wheels of the carriage passed over his limbs, serves to record the event which, in a single moment, 
turned the most brilliant scene of joy and exultation ever witnessed in the county of Lancaster into a funeral 
procession. 

Besides the mound called Castle Hill, near Newton, there are in the ancient parish of Winwick several inte- 
resting remains of similar character, though smaller in dimensions. One of these, a very well-marked circular 
barrow about ten yards in diameter and five in height, stands quite close to the left of the highway from 
Edge Green to Golborne. This and another at some distance are commonly called “ Robin Hood’s Butts,” 
but there is little doubt of their really monumental character. 

Some very interesting “ Historical and Antiquarian Notes” on the parish of Winwick are given by John 
Robson, esq., M.D., of Warrington, in the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ; 
Appendix to vol. iv. p. 202. Of the pre-historic remains he says— 


‘*The earliest remains we have to notice are the tumuli, of which we have two marked on the Ordnance map, to the east and a 
little to the north of Winwick church. The further one has been opened, but nothing was found ; the other is not correctly 


1 On the 24th of July, in the year 1822, a whetstone, encased in 
wood, in astate of decay, was found by two colliers, about thirty 
yards below the surface, in quicksand, while they were sinking a 
coalpit, two miles to the north of Newton. All the gravel in the 
quicksand was mixed with round pieces of coal, and both the marl 
above the whetstone and the gravel below it contained oyster and 
other sea-shells, and the probability is, that the whetstone has re- 
mained in the quicksand as long as the sea-shells which were found 
above and below it. This relic is in the possession of the Rev. Peter 
Lech, incumbent of the parochial chapel of Newton. Upwards of 
a century before, a whetstone was discovered in a morass some dis- 
tance from Martin Meer, and with it an instrument of mixed metal 
resembling in form the Roman securis or sacrificing axe.—B. 1835. 

2 Excavations were made in this mound, on five days in July 
1843. It is bell-shaped, and its cireumference, nearly circular, is at 
the base 320 feet, at the top 226 feet ; height 17 feet. There was 
no appearance of kist-vaen, armour, or ornaments: but about 10 feet 
from the centre of the mound, on the south side, a chamber was 
discovered, 22 feet long, 2 feet high, 2 broad, its roof a semicir- 
cular arch, and its course asharp curve. Its floor was covered with 


VOL. II. 


a dark substance, apparently a mixture of wood-ashes, half-burned 
animal matter, and calcined bones. In this ecarbonised matter were 
found an immense number of the elytra of small beetles, of a genus 
of wood-borers, species Cossonas. An acorn was found in the 
chamber in a state of germination, and on the roof of the east side 
of the chamber, a distinct impression of an adult human body, its 
head to the west. Near the centre of the hill, a broken whetstone 
of free-stone was found, about 5 by 3 inches. <A fragment of un- 
glazed cream-coloured potters’ clay was also found, which seemed 
to have been part of an urn, whose diameter would be about eight 
inches. It had been made on a potters’ wheel, not baked, but 
blackened by fire. It seems of a much later period than the eham- 
ber, and as only a fragment was found, probably part of the barrow 
had been previously explored. The Rey. Edmund Sibson (from 
whose account of the opening of this mound we have drawn these 
particulars), adds, the ‘* Castle Hill is said to be hawnted by a 
White Lady, who flits and glides, but never walks ; who is some- 
times seen at midnight but never talks.” —See the Memoirs of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 2d series, vol. vii. 
p. 325,.—H. 
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represented in the map, where it appears as if the lane went over it, but in fact the highest point, is in the field, and it seems to 
have had two offshoots. The centre tumulus is from 30 to 40 yards in cireumference, and about eight feet above the level of the 
lane ; it is most likely sepulchral. Another marked ‘mound’ on the map, is on the south-west side of Newton Common, on the 
highest bank of the valley of St. Helen’s Brook, and called Windmill Hill by the country people. A windmill, no doubt, has 
stood upon it; but such was not the original purpose for which it was thrown up.” lhe centre tumulus was removed in 1860, and 
an urn containing burnt bones, a diminutive bronze spear-head, and a small beautifully-finished stone hammer, was found. These 


are now in the Warrington Museum.,! 

Mr. Robson considers that the formation of the Castle Hill in Newton must be referred to a later period, 
when, on the death of Oswald, the traditionary site of whose palace, and of the well, is at Wood-end, 
near Hermitage Green, “the royal residence seems to have been transferred to another site, to which 

; ) C Vv hs T 7 r Vy 
naturally enough the name of Newton, the new town or vi//, was given,’—when the hill “may have formed 
a part of the enclosure of the king’s residence.” Mr. Robson has also the following interesting note on the 
“ Bloody Stone ” already referred to :— 

«The tradition is that some great person was killed there, and the marks of the supposed blood-stains are still visible after 
a shower. A more particular account says that it was a Scotch lady who was beheaded by Oliver Cromwell after Red Bank fight, 
which took place here ; and a field on the east side of the road is said to have derived its name of Gallows Croft at the same time, 
from a number of soldiers having been hanged there by the same redoubtable commander. Cromwell, however, following a beaten 
enemy as fast as he could, and when every hour was precious, would hardly linger on his way to behead women or hang his 
prisoners. The Gallows Croft is on the verge of the township, and may have been the site of the original baronial gallows, when 
the baron of Makerfield rejoiced in that important addition to his state. Mr. Beamont first suggested that the Bloody Stone, which 
certainly was in Newton Park, might be the place where the Welsh knight, who had usurped the castle of Haigh and the 
Lady Mabel, was killed by the real lord, Sir William Bradshaigh, on his return from the Holy Land.” [See “ Wigan Parish,” ante, 
). 176. } “This event, if it took place at all, would be in the reign of Edward I., and about the time when Winwick church was 
built.” 


Mr. Robson also says— 

“Whether Winwick and Newton were ever the great towns which popular tradition would make them may be doubted. They 
were certainly royal manors before the Conquest, and Culcheth has been assigned by high authority as the site of many synods 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Many charters are dated from Celchyth or Calichyth, and the place is called ‘* Kilsha”. by the 
common people. We have also one of the farm-houses moated round and called the ‘*Old Abbey,” but when or why this name 
was given is utterly unknown. It seems to point to some ecclesiastical building of remote antiquity.” 

Various branches of industry employ the inhabitants of this parish ; at Culcheth, Croft, and Lowton, 
there is cotton and silk weaving ; at Winwick, agriculture is the chief pursuit ; at Newton, glass and vitriol 
works and two iron-foundries, have been established, exclusive of the weaving of fustians and corduroys ; 
and at Ashton, to the staple trade of making iron hinges, locks, chains and nails, coal-mining and cotton- 
manufacturing have been added. The Sankey Canal between St. Helen’s and the river Mersey at Runcorn, 
passes on the west side of this parish. The face of the country in the parish of Winwick is for the most part 
Hat and unvaried, but the soil generally is rich, deep, and fruitful, consisting of a strong loam. To 
the west of Haydock Lodge there is a small tract of land that has almost the tenacity of clay. There are 
several peaty tracts in this parish, the principal of which is Holeroft Moss, which is separated from Chat 
Moss by the Glazebrook, intersecting the morass in its course from north to south. The other tracts of this 
description of soil are of small dimensions, and consist of Risley Moss, Bryn Moss, and Lowton Moss, all 
partially improved, and Golborne Moss, which is entirely reclaimed. Oak and birch trees are dug up in these 
mosses, some of them split from top to bottom. The most valuable mineral in this parish is coal, principally 
found in the townships of Haydock, Ashton, and Golborne. In Hulme, adjoining to the village of Winwick, 
there is an excellent stone-quarry, and the marl-pits are abundant all over the parish. Red rock and white 
sandstone are obtained in Haydock, Ashton, and Newton, but from their friable nature they are not well 
adapted for building purposes. 


* For a detailed account of this opening, see Trans. Hist. Soc. yol. xii. p. 189.—B. H. 
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WARRINGTON PARISH. 


Pe (PEF ARRING xTON parish, although comprehending a large municipal and parliamentary borough, 

¢ ys is to a considerable extent agricultural. It extends along the northern bank of the river 
@ Mersey from Glazebrook to Sankey Brook. On the north the parish is bounded by Winwick ; 
*) on the east by the Glazebrook, which divides it from Eccles; and on the west by Prescot, 
the Sankey Brook forming the boundary, The number of statute acres, as given in the 
Ordnance Survey, is 12,883. 

It was stated in the 1835 edition of this work, in accordance with what was then the received opinion, 
that Warrington was the “ Veratinum of Roman Britain, one of the Roman stations in Lancashire.”* 

Not a single trace, however, of a Roman settlement has ever been found on the north bank of the Mersey, 
in the neighbourhood of Warrington.” On the south bank of the Mersey, however, at Wilderspool, very consider- 
able remains have been dug up. Here, adjacent to what was formerly called Stockton Heath, and on the 
banks of the Mersey, is a considerable area, nearly the whole of which has afforded very clear evidence of 
Roman occupation. Fragments of Roman pottery abound, and at various points coins, fibule, vases, founda- 
tions of buildings, roads, etc., have been uncovered. Many of these are now in the Warrington museum. 
From its position there can be little doubt that this was the post-station Condate,’ given on the second Jter of 
Antoninus as half-way between Mamuciwn and Deva, about the allocation of which to Manchester and Chester 
there has never been any doubt. Previously Condate had been supposed, following the opinion of Whitaker, 
the historian of Manchester, to be Kinderton, near Middlewich. The same station also appears on the tenth 
Iter, on the road from Mediolanum (Middlewich) to Mancocunium, formerly regarded as another reading for 
Mamucium, but which it is now agreed must have been a distinct station*—in all probability at Wigan. “The 
road from Condate to Mancocwnium went northwar ds, on the line of the present north road, through Newton and 
Haydock. It first appears, after having passed the Mersey, near Longford Bridge a mile north “of W arrington. 
The Rey. Edmund Sibson traced it, without intermission, thence to Wi igan, and indications of it still appear 
at many points. It was constructed, like the Roman roads generally, of a bed of great stones, 50, 60, and 
70 pounds weight, laid on the natural soil for the breadth required, upon which was spread a deep layer of 
gravel. At present, in many places, the rough masses of stone which formed the bed have become decom- 
posed, and are only distinguishable by colour from the surrounding earth. 

The first distinct historical mention of Warrington is in Domesday Book, where we have “ King Edward 
held Walintune,”’ which is named as one of the three hundreds into which the present hundred of West 
Derby was then divided. The contents of Valintune Hundret are not specified, nor those of Neweton Hundret, 
but Derbei Hundret is thoroughly described, so that all places not enumerated among its manors were either 
in Walintune or Neweton. Walintune hondred then included the parish of Prescot. In Walintune no subordi- 
nate names of places are given, but seven thanes are mentioned as holding land there ger, Tetbald, Warin, 
Radulf, William, Adelard, and Osmund. Dr. Robson has suggested that Walintune, as a manor, the head of 

the hundred, and the residence of the king here, was at that time a distinct manor from that in which the 
market of Warrington was held, having been at what is now the church end of the town, where “ Sct. Elfin 
held one carucate of land,” the usual endowment. 

It is usually stated (as indeed it was in the 1835 edition of this work), following the lists of barons and 
baronies given in the MSS. of Kenion and Percival, that “ Roger de Poictou here stationed his own baron, 
Paganus ‘de Vilers, to command the important passage of Latchford.” There is, however, no historical 
authority for such a statement ; and indeed the passage at Latchford was not of any special importance, as 
there were other fords both above and below that place. The Testa de Nevill of about 1320-46 records a 
still more ancient inquisition taken in the reign of Henry III. by seventeen knights, at the head of whom was 
Roger Gerneth de Burgh, and “ they say that Paganus de Vilers, primus feodatus,’ had made various grants 
of land which they specify, among others to his sons Alan and William. ‘The links of descent are wanting, 


1 Amongs$ other “proofs” of this was adduced “ the discovery of 
anumber of oblong leaden memorials of victory, some inscribed, 
IMP. VESP. VII, T. IMP. V. COSS,, and others IMP. DOMIT. AVG. DE 
CEANG., a few miles from this place.” These, however, which were 


meaning of Warrington is, The tun or settlement of the Children of 
Wera.—B. H. 

° These important discoveries in the topography of Roman Britain 
are due to Dr. Robson of Warrington, from whom I have received 


merely pigs of lead stamped with the emperor’s mark, were found 


at Norton Marsh, near Halton, and in no way touch the history of 


Warrington.—B. H. 
2 With reference to the name—-by Kemble’s canon for names 
formed like this, which seems to be now generally accepted—the 


much kind and valuable help in correcting—almost re-writing—the 
history of this parish. See his papers inthe 7rans. Hist. Soc., vol. 
ii. p. 34, vol. iii. p. 70. The late Mr. Harland adopted Dr. Robson’s 
allocation of Mamucium as distinet from Mancunium in one of the 
Chetham Society’s books. —B. H. 
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however, between these and “ William, the son of Paganus the Younger,’ whom they record as in possession 
in their own time, so that it cannot be settled how far back the de Vilers lordship of Warrington dates. The 
first mention of the present name, Warrington, that occurs in any document hitherto known, is in a deed, 
without date, but probably of the end of the twelfth century, by which Mathew de Vilers gives the chureh 
of Werington to the Priory of Thurgarton, which gift was confirmed by William Botyler his grandson (see 
infra, p. 231)... At this time the lordship of Warrington had passed to the family of Pincerna or Botiler, 
then of Warington, but who, about 1269, built Bewsey, in Burton Wood (sce p. 231), and became thenceforth 
Botilers or Butlers of Bewsey. } 

By the marriage of Almaric Pincerna, son of William Pincerna, who died about 18 Henry III. (1234) 
with Beatrice, daughter and coheir of Matthew de Vilers, son of Pagan de Vilers, he acquired the barony of 
Warrington, and according to Mr. Vernon, was progenitor of the Butlers of Raweliffe, as well as of those of 
Warrington. Sir William Botyler, son and heir of Almaric, obtained a charter in 39 Henry IIT. (1255) for 
a fair of three days’ duration in his manor of Werinton, on the eve, day, and morrow of St. Thomas the 
martyr2 In 40 Henry III. (1256) he levied a fine upon Sir Gilbert de Halsall for lands in his manor of 
Weryngton.? He was high-sheriff of the county and governor of the Castle of Lancaster in 43 Henry II. 
(1259); but, taking part with the rebellious barons, was obliged to make his peace in September, 49 Henry 
ILI. (1265) after the battle of Evesham. In 5 Edward I. (1277) he had a renewal of his charter, dated the 
7th of November, which contained a grant of a market every Friday in the manor of Weryngton, as well as 
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of an annual fair there on the eve, day, and morrow of St. Andrew the Apostle, and the five following days. 
Another charter was granted to him in 13 Edward I. (1285) changing the market from Friday to Wednes- 
day, and licensing another fair of eight days’ continuance, commencing on the eve of St Thomas the Martyr’s 
translation.” In 20 Edward I. (1292) his grandson, Sir William le Boteler, was required by a Quo Warranto 
to prove his right to these privileges, and to free warren in Sankey, Penketh, and Laton, which was con- 
tained in the last charter ; and to the privilege of wreck and gallows in Weryngton and Laton. Sir William 
produced his charters, and claimed to have, besides the markets and fairs, emendations of the assize of bread 
and beer, alleging at the same time that the privileges of wreck in Laton and of gallows in Weryngton, had 
been enjoyed by his ancestors from the time of William the Conqueror. By the verdict of the jury it appears 
that the markets and fairs had also existed for an unknown length of time before the granting of the charters.” 
About this time oceurred some proceedings between William de Botiler and his “ free-tenants of Werington,” 
which are of considerable interest as illustrating the relations of lordship and property at that remote period, 
and the records of which remain in two charters‘ of 1292 and 1300, which are preserved in the Warrington 
museum. The “free-tenants” included probably the lords of all the mesne manors in the lordship of War- 
rington, and the first charter is a concession to them of certain rights which had been in dispute between 
them and the lord. It is as follows :— 

Whereas there had been a contention between Sir William le Botiler lord of Werington on the one part and all his free-tenants 
of Werington upon the other part, concerning pleas trespasses complaints and all other sorts of injuries heretofore had between 
them it was agreed as follows in the circuit [Iter] of Sir Hugh Cressingham and others his associates judges at Lancaster on St. 
Mary Magdalene’s day in the 20th year [1292] of King Edward [the First] namely, The said Sir William hath granted for himself 
and his heirs to all his said free-tenants and their heirs for ever, That they be acquitted of toll in all the fairs and markets of Wer- 
ington whatsoever. And also that they have their measures free according to the measures of our lord the king. He hath also 
granted to the same, for himself and his heirs, That they make no satisfaction or damages for the trespasses of the cattle of them or 
their heirs within the bounds of Werington but according to the quantity of the trespass, and this by the judgment and discretion 
of good and lawful men of Werington at no time of the year unless corn for corn and grass for grass. Also the said Sir William 
hath granted for himself and his heirs to his said free-tenants that they be acquitted of all manner of pawnage of all their hogs bred 
and bought within the bounds of Werington, unless they enter any where into his wood and then that they give pawnage according 
to what other strangers of the country do. Also the said Sir William hath granted for himself and his heirs, that they be not put 
on to take any oath against their will unless it be by the precept of our lord the king. And if any of the said free-tenants are to be 
wmerced for any fault, in the court of the said Sir William, that they be amereed according to a reasonable taxation in full court 
and this according to the quantity of the fault by the view of their neighbours of Werington. Also the said Sir William hath 
granted for himself and his heirs to his said free-tenants and their heirs that they take not any inquisition upon any of the aforesaid 
free-tenants without the assent and consent of the said parties. And also that from henceforth they be not distrained upon (or 
foreed) to keep any man taken or attached by the bailiffs of the said Sir William and his heirs, but according to the custom of the 
kingdom of England. Also the same Sir William hath granted to the same free-tenants and their heirs, that hereafter they be not 
forced to drive away their own distresses nor others taken in the town of Werington against their will. Also the same Sir William 
hath granted for himself and his heirs to the same free-tenants and their heirs, that none of the heirs of the aforesaid free-tenants 
shalt be in ward nor pay relief for their tenements but according to the tenor of their feoffments. And that the keepers of the 
assize of bread and beer be chosen by the said free-tenants and not by others. All the things above written the aforesaid Sir 
William hath granted for himself and his heirs to the aforesaid free-tenants and their heirs to have and to hold for ever. So that 
neither the said Sir William nov his heirs nor any other in their name or right may claim or obtain any right or title hereafter in 
any of the said articles. _ In witness whereof the said Sir William for himself and his heirs hath put his seal to the present writing. 
hese being witnesses Sir Henry Kycheley, Sir Nicolas de Leycester, Sir John de Eyyas, Adam de Hocton, Alan le Norrays, Robert le 
Norrays, Robert de Bolde, Robert de Wulston, Alan de Rixton, Richard de Samelisbury, Robert de Sonky, and Gilbert de Werington 
clerk with others. Dated at Lancaster the day and year above said. 


: Dugdale's Monust. Anglic., vol. ii. p. 92, orig. edit. 7 For a very interesting account and elucidation of these two 

, Dated Oct. 20. Rot. Chart. 39 Henry IIL. n, 1. charters (with excellent facsimiles of the original documents), see 

: ae pad ee Finium a the Charter House, Westminster. Warrington in the Thirteenth Century, a lecture by William 

Fis ee Cees ead I. n. 2. ° Ibid, 13 Edward I, n, 26. Beamont, esq., to whom I am indebted for much information on 
Placit. de (uo Warr. 20 Edward I. Rot. 12. the early history of Warrington.—B. H. 
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The other charter is dated eight years later, on the same day as the last, in 1300. Probably some mis- 
apprehension had arisen as to the effects of the former charter, its concessions being so great that even the 
right to hold a court-burgess seemed no longer clear, but was established by this deed :-— 

To all men both present and to come who shall see or hear this writing all the free-tenants and ecommonalty [commun itas] of 
the whole town of Werington send eternal greeting in the lord. Know ye that we have granted remised and altogether quit- 
claimed for us and our heirs to our chief lord William le Botiller lord of Werinton a court-burgess in Werinton with all manner of 
liberties appurtenances and appendages to the same. So that neither we nor our heirs nor any one for us or in our right any right 
claim or challenge by reason of any gift or grant or any other title against the aforesaid court with all its appurtenances liberties & 
appendages shall be able at any time hereafter for ever to demand claim or obtain. In testimony whereof to this present writing 
for us & our heirs we have placed the seal of the commonalty of the aforesaid town of Werinton. These being witnesses Lord 
Henry de Kycheley, John de Langeton, Nicholas le Botiller, Mathew de Haydoe, Gilbert de Sothewyrth, Alan de Rixton, William 
de Aderton, Henry de Tildeslegh, and Gilbert de Culchit with others. Dated at Werington on Friday the feast of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene in the twenty-eighth year [1300] of the reign of King Edward [the First]. 

In 22 Edward I. (1294) Sir William Botiler was summoned to attend with divers great men upon the 
king in June, to advise concerning affairs of state,’ and afterwards was commanded to repair to Portsmouth, 
on the Ist September following, well fitted with horse and arms, thence to sail with him into Gascoine.? In 
23, 24, and 25 Edward I. (1295-6-7) he had summons, but never as a baron, to parliament. In 34 Edward 
I. (1306) he was in the expedition made into Scotland.” John Je Boteler, the grandson of Sir William, was 
also summoned to parliament in 14 Edward IT. (1320-21);* and in 44 Edward IIT. (1370) a John de Boteler 
was in the expedition then made into Gascony,’ and of the retinue of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster.’ Of 
this Sir John, it is related by Froissart, that when the gallant knight and Sir Matthew Trelawney were prisoners 
of Lord Charles of Blois, Lord Lewis of Spain came to Lord Charles, and demanded of him these prisoners, that 
he might put them to death out of revenge for the wounds they had inflicted upon him, and for haying slain 
his nephew, Lord Alphonso, in battle. After displaying great reluctance, Lord Charles ordered the prisoners 
to be surrendered into the hands of Lord Lewis, but they were rescued by the gallantry and self-devotion of 
Sir Walter Manney and his friends, and thus saved from the hands of the executioner.’ This Sir John, 
having enriched himself by his expedition to France, built Warrington bridge, and probably had to do with 
building the choir of Warrington church. Sir John was succeeded by his son William, whose possessions 
are enumerated in the ancient feodary of the duchy, taken soon after its erection ; from which it appears 
that William Botler de Werington held the manors of Warrington, Sonky, Penketh, Rixton, Glazebrooke, 
Culchith, Tildesly, Penyngton, Atherton, Halsall, Ince Blundell, Lydeate, Egargarth, and Windhull, with half-a- 
carucate in Barton, and two carucates in Thornton, by homage and service of 18s. 8d. at the feast of St. John the 
Baptist. The same William Botler held the manor of Bold by the service of 10s. per annum at the Annuncia- 
tion,and at the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. The same William held Burton Wood by service of 1d. at Easter 
for all services.” Sir John Butler, son of a later Sir William, was born at Bewsey, 3 Henry LV. (1401-2), and in 
wardship to Sir Peter Dutton and others, 4 Henry V. (1416). He died 9 Henry VI. (1431), having married, first, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Holland, and secondly, Isabella, who is chiefly known by the outrage which 
was perpetrated upon her in 15 Henry VI. (1437) when a widow, by William Pulle, late of Wyrrall and 
Liverpool, younger brother of Sir John Poole, who married, in 1425, a daughter of Sir William Stanley, of 
Hooton.’ The petition, presented by the House of Commons to the king, on behalf of Isabelle, who was the 
wife of John Boteler de Beausey, complains that this lady being at Bewsey on Monday next before the feast 
of St. James the Apostle, William Pulle, gentleman, came with a great number of other misdoers to her 
house, and having forced their way by violence into her apartment, did “felonousely and moste horribely 
ravyshe” Isabell, “ and her naked except her kirtyll (petticoat) and her smokke, led with him into the wylde and 
desolate places of Wales” (of which Wirral seems to have been then regarded as part), and “ hir imprisoned :” 
and remedy is prayed against her ravisher. A subsequent petition is also preserved.” The king returned 
the usual answer of assent, “Le Roi le voet” (the king wills it); but the final result of the trial of the 
criminal, on this charge of violence and abduction, is not recorded." Sir John and Isabella had a son, Sir 
John Botiler, who was only one year old when his father died in 9 Henry VI. (1431). In favour of this 
son an exception was made in the Act of Resumption, in 28 Henry VI. (1450), that it should not be pre- 
judicial to him “to or of any graunt made by us unto hym, of Viewe of Frauncplegg’, to be withholden 
within his Manoyr of Beavsee, and in the Towne of Weryngton, Sonky, and Burtonwode, as parcelle3 of the 
same Manoyr, which we graunted to hym opon certeyn precedente3 allowed in Ayer to his Aunceter3 of longe 
tyme paste.” His first wife, Margaret Gerard, died about 1452; he was afterwards married to Isabella 
Dacre, from whom he was divorced, and his third wife, Margaret Stanley, survived him. A son of his, who 


1 Rot. Vase. 22 Edward I. in dorso, m. 8. 2S Tod. mM. 7. of Isabell, late wife of John Botiler of Beausie, in the county of 
3 Rot. Scac. 34 Edward I. m. 7. Laneaster, knight, which Isabell one William Pull, of Wirrall, in 
4 Claws. 14 Edward II. in dorso. The county of Cheshire, gentleman, did shamefully ravish. it is 
> Rot. Vase. 44 Edward IIIf. m. 3. 8 Tbid. enacted, that if William Pull do not yield himself after proclama- 
7 Froissart’s Chronicles, Johnne’s Transl. ii. 8. tion made against him, that he shall be taken as a traitor attainted. 
8 Lansdowne JSS. Cod. 559. the same Isabell by another petition showed how the said William, 


9 Ormerod’s Chesh. vol. ii. p. 235. 1 Rot, Parl. vol. iv. p. 497. by dures and menace of imprisonment, enforced her to marry him, 
11 Lord Coke, speaking of the crime of rape, notices this par- and by colour thereof ravished her, for which she prayeth her 
tiewlar case: “In the parliament rolls,” he says, ‘‘ we read what appeal, which to her is granted.” —3 Inst. 7%. Rape. 
detestation hath been had of this heimous offence. At the petition 12 Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 191. 
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died before his father, married Anna Savile ; but the marriage was afterwards set aside. Sir John Botiler 
died by the hands of assassins, 26th February 1463. A  tragical story 1s told of the affair, which is in- 
volved in a great deal of obscurity and contradiction, one account averring that the person murdered was Sir 
Thomas Botiler, another that it was Sir John ; and another, that both knight and lady fell. a of 
Roger Dodsworth’s in the Bodleian Library gives the following version of the event (which is also celebrate in 
a ballad, probably contemporary, found in Bishop Percy's MS., printed by the Early English Text Society) :— 

“Sir John Butler, Knt.” says Dodsworth, ‘‘was slaine in his bedde by the procurement of the Lord Standley, Sir Piers Legh 
and Mister Wm. Savage joining with him in that action (corrupting his servants), his porter setting a light in a window to give 
knowledge upon the water that was about his house at Bewsey (where your way WO Doo comes). They came over the moate in 
lether boats and so to his chamber, where one of his servants,! named Houlerofte, was slain, being his chamberlaine, the other 
basely betrayed his master; they payed him a great reward, and so coming awaye with him, they hanged him ata tree in Bewsey 
Parke : after this Sir John Butler's lady prosecuted those that slew her husband, and . . . . £20 for that suite, but being married 


to the Lord Grey, he made her suite voyd, for which reason she parted from her husband, and came into Lancashire, saying, ‘if my 
Lord will not let me have my will of my husband’s enemies, yet shall my body be buried by him ; and she caused a tomb of 
alabaster to be made, where she lyeth on the . . . . hand of her husband, Sir John Butler. The occasion of the murder was this : 
King Henry the Seventh being come to Latham, the erle his brother-in-law sent him a message to wear his cloth at that time ; but 
his wife in his absence scorn’d that her husband should wayte on her brother, being as well able to entertain the king as he was, 
which answer he tooke in great disdeigne, and prosecuted the said Sir John with all the malice that could be, and amongst other 
things the said Sir John had a ferry at Warrington, which was worth 100 mares by the year unto him, there being no bridge : and the 
erle coming to go to London, the said Sir John would not suffer him to pass, but forced him about by Manchester, whereupon the 
erle bought a piece of land of one Norris of Warrington, by which means he was privileged to... . on the other side, and so 
builded a bridge at W. on both sides being his own land, and the said Sir John Butler did notwithstanding exact and take toll and 
tax of all passengers as before, whereon the erle caused the king to make it free ; on that and such like discontents they tooke 
arms against one another: and Sir Piers Legh and Wm. Savage that sided with the erle made... . upon Warrington heath, 
which were to be seen not long since before the enclosing of the said heath: so in the end they corrupted his servants and murdered 
him in his bedde. His lady at that instant being in London did dream the same nyght that her husband was slaine, and that 
Bewsey hall did swym with bloode, whereupon she presently came homewards, and heard by the way the report of his death.” 


This whole account is overlaid with legendary exaggerations and mistakes. King Henry VII. did not 
come to the crown for more than twenty years afterwards. Sir Piers Legh was a mere infant in 1463, so 
that his share in it is purely mythical, as also the statement “in an early MS., but on anonymous authority, 
that Sir Piers Legh being an ecclesiastic, was sentenced, as a penance for the share he had in this murder, to 
build Disley church ; which he performed in the year 1527.” Sir Thomas Butler, the son of Sir John, who 
succeeded his elder brother William, died in 14 Henry VIII. (1522), and was followed by another Thomas ; 
so that Pennant was doubly mistaken in saying, “Sir Thomas, I believe the last of the name, was, with his 
lady, murdered im his house by assassins, who in the night crossed the moat in leathern boats, or coracles, 
to ‘perpetrate this villany.”* Sir Thomas lived all through Henry VIL.’s reign, and was the founder of the 
Boteler grammar-school at Warrington. He was buried in the Butler chapel, and his monumental brass is 
mentioned by Randle Holmes (/nfra, page 231). The next in succession, Sir Thomas, the grandson of Sir 
John Butler, appears to have preferred a claim to hold a market every Friday, and a fair to continue eight 
days every year, and free warren in all his demesne lands in Magna Sonky, Penketh, Warington, and 
Laton ; and to have a market every week, on Wednesday, at his manor of Laton, and one fair to continue 
three days, wreck of the sea, and gallows in Warington and Laton, view of frankpledge at his manor of 
Beeansoe ; free fishery in the water of Warington and Laton as far as the land of the said Thomas 
hes; and a passage or ferry across the said water ;* with emendations of the assize of bread and beer 
in his demesnes aforesaid. Sir Thomas died 4 Edward VI. (1550), in possession of the manor of 
Burtonwoode and Warrington,’ and was succeeded by his son Sir Thomas, who married Eleanor, the 
daughter of Sir John Huddlestone of Cambridge, and died 22 Elizabeth (1580), holding the manors of 
Burtonwood, Warrington, and the two Sankeys. He was sueceeded by his son, Edward Butler of Bewsey, 
esq., then aged twenty-six years. This gentleman married Jane, daughter of Sir Richard Brooke of Norton, 
from whom he was divoreed, and then married Margaret, daughter of John Masterton of Nantwich, and 
died without issue in 1586 or 1587, having exercised the rights of lord of the manor of Warrington in 
seizing the forfeited goods of a felon convict ; but he is said to have disposed of the manor; and on the 
Ist of August 1587, Robert, earl of Leicester,’ by his will empowers his executor to sell all his lands and 
leases, ete., in Lancashire, late the property of Sir Thomas Butler and of Edward his son ; which he intended 
for his hase son, Robert Dudley, for the redemption of the lordships of Denbigh and Chirke, which he gave 
to his said son after the death of Ambrose, earl of Warwick, his brother.8 By an inquisition taken at Kenil- 
worth, Ist August 1592, under a commission of the most noble Robert Dudley, dated the preceding May, 
Edward Butler, lately deceased, is found to have been lord of the manor of Warrington, which manor the 


' This legend, as well as that the heroic servant was a negro, 5 Dr. Kuerden’s 4to M/S. fol. 54. In the Chetham Library. 
though not specified in the Bodleian J£S., is traditionary in the 8. Due. Lane. vol. ix. n, 22. 


neighbourhood. 7 On the 25th Feb. 24 Eliz. (1582) the queen granted the tithes 


* Seised of the manor and advowson of Warrington, the manor of Woolston and Pulton to Edmund Downing and Peter Ashton, 
of Bewsey, and other property.—Due. Lane. vol. v. n. 13. who, on the 17th December of the same year, conveyed them to 
* Tour, p. 20. Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester ; and the earl, on the 30th No- 
* Overford and the fishery in the Mersey are named in the Ing. vember, 28 Eliz. (1585), granted the tithes to his hospital at 
Post Mortem, Sir Thomas Butler, 22 Eliz. (1580).— Due. Lane. Warwick; so that he had an interest in this parish before the 
vol, xiv, n. 2. death of Edward Butler. 8 Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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Irelands bought after the date of the commission.! By an indenture, dated the 11th April, in the 39 
Elizabeth (1597), between Richard Bold of Bold and Thomas Ireland of Childwall, it is recited that they 
had of late jointly purchased of Sir Robert Dudley the manor of Warrington with its appurtenances, and it 
was agreed that the manor and some other parts of the property, excepting the rectory and_ pafsonage 
premises, should be allotted to Thomas Ireland for his purparty. On March 6, 42 Elizabeth (1600), the 
queen granted the manor of Burtonwood, Sonkey, and Warrington in fee to Humphrey Devenport and 
Richard Tilney, who, for a nominal consideration, 11th June, 42 Elizabeth (1600), granted to Thomas 
Ireland of Bewsey, the manor and lordship of Warrington. The property seems to have been mortgaged by 
Sir Thomas Ireland ; for, on December 1, 1608, 6 James I., he executed a deed of sale to Edward Hall and 
John Stuteville of the manor for £100, and these persons reconveyed the manor to him 17th February, 
10 James I. (1613). On 10th May, 5 Charles I. (1629), Richard Haworth and Edward Wright for 10s. 
sold to Thomas Ireland the manor of Warrington and certain towns and hamlets named. This deed, which 
is evidently a reconveyance, states the premises to have been acquired by Sir Thomas Ireland, deceased, the 
father of Thomas Ireland, by way of purchase. On the 18th March 1631, William Booth, son and heir 
of Sir George Booth, purchased Warrington from Thomas Ireland and Mary his wife, and George Ireland 
and Robert Ireland. On the 24th June, 9 Charles L (1633), William Booth demised the manor for fourscore 
years; and on 31st May 1656 Sir George Booth conveyed it to Elizabeth Pelham in consideration of 
£3000. On 8th and 9th June 1660, it was assigned as collateral security to the earl of Bedford, who 
reconveyed it, June 5, 1671, to Sir George Booth, afterwards Lord Delamere, by whom, March 25, 1698, it 
was mortgaged to Lord Radnor for £5000. Sir George’s grandson, George, second earl of Warrington, left 
an only daughter, married to Harry Grey, earl of Stamford, by whom, about 1766, the manor of Warrington 
was sold to John Blackburne, esq., descended maternally from the Irelands of Hutt; and his great-grandson, 
John Ireland Blackburne, esq., a former representative of the borough in parliament, is the present lord. 
’ | ’ c=) F 

Immediately adjoining the parish church there was formerly a circular mount with a level top, measuring 
sixty yards in diameter, which appears to have been moated round ; and there were some, though not very distinct, 
traces of a fosse having surrounded the whole field, which comprehended an area of about three acres. This 
mount, pronounced by the historian of Manchester to be Saxon, by Dr. Ormerod to be Norman, and by Pennant 
to be Roman, was opened in 1832, by the Honourable and Reverend Horace Powys, rector of Warrington. 

‘*Tt appears,” says the Rey. Edmund Sibson, ‘‘that the inside of this hill has been originally hollow, in the form of a bason, 
the sides of which are constructed of sand and gravel. A great part of the internal surface of this large bason is covered with a layer 
of bones and carbonised animal matter, from three to six inches in thickness. The animal matter is indicated by a stratum of black 
viscous earth, with a strong and offensive sinell, like that of the wick of a large lamp, immediately after it has been extinguished. 
In this stratum are found bones of horses, oxen, sheep, and deer ; and it is remarkable that every bone is broken. At the bottom 
of the stratum were found pieces of coal, lumps of burnt earth like very brittle red brick, an earthenware button veined like 
marble, some plates of lead that had been melted and run abroad, and several pieces of carburetted iron, which must have been 
fused by a strong heat. Part of a deer’s horn was also found, which had never been in the fire. The whole of the large concavity 
of the bason, above this stratum, is filled up with red marl; and this circumstance is the more remarkable as there are no marl- 
pits very near Warrington. ‘This mote seems to have been the funeral-pile, after some great battle at the pass of the Mersey ; pro- 
bably that in which King Oswald was slain.” 

A very much more extensive examination, however, was made in 1841, in digging the foundations for the 
“Clergy Orphan Institution,’ which now occupies the whole site of the mound. An excavation was made 
5 ? 
three yards in depth, and extending over nearly half the mound. 

** About three feet of the top was evidently an artificial addition of clay, sand, and earth, according well with the tradition that 
the batteries of the Parliamentary besiegers, in 1643, had been placed on this hill, which was said to have been raised for the purpose. 
In this part no relics of an earlier date than 1643 were found. Beneath this superstratum, however, was a layer of vegetable mould, 
distinctly marking the ancient level of the mound. On the surface of this were found a considerable extent of old boulder pave- 
ment, a few massive beams of timber, and some squared stones ; and throughout its depth many traces of burning, calcined pebbles, 
and, intermingled, many fragments of early medival pottery, with fragments of bone and horn, At one point a pit had been 
dug, evidently as a sort of fireplace, and still contained a large quantity of ashes ; and at another point was found an ancient draw- 
well, the sides sustained by oaken staves, supported at each corner by strong posts driven deep into the earth. A he most interest- 
ing relics, however, brought to light, on this and a subsequent excavation in 1851, were two ancient wrought pieces of jet, which 
have been unanimously pronounced to have been chess-pieces, probably the earliest yet discovered. These, with many others of the 
relics found, are in the Warrington museum, The whole examination points to its having been originally a sepulehral mound, 
used subsequently for the seat of the original Butlers of Warrington. We have no record of the demolition of this building, but 
in a survey of the barony, taken in 1587, the Mote Hill is spoken of as ‘the seyt of the mannor or barronage nowe decayed and no 
buildinge thereuppon.’”’? 


} ; 3 Aon ears 
Some way up the present Bridge Street, and on a site still marked by the names Friars’ Gate and 

. . r = . . : * . AEN 
Friars’ Green, was a friary of Augustine or Hermit Friars, which seems to have been standing in Leland’s 


time, who says— ; 
Upon Mersey in Chestreshire we Warington (a pavid Town), one Chirch, a Freres Augustine at the Bridge Ende. The 
Town is of a prety Bygnes. The Paroche Chirche is at the Tayle of al the Tounne, It is a better Market than Aanchestre. 


1 Tn the reign of Elizabeth no person was allowed to sell ale in 2 Abridged from a very careful account, with illustrations, by Dr: 
Warrington, but such as would take travellers in, to lodge in their Kendrick of Warrington, in the Z’rans. Hist. Soe. Lane, and Ches. 
houses ; and it appears, from an inquisition taken on the death of 1852, p. 59.—B. H. : ; 
Edward Butler, that the constable, on application, was accustomed 3 Leland’s /tin. vol. vii. fol. 56, p. 44. Camden notices that it 
to go round the town to enforce this regulation. was distinguished for its market. Britan. p. 614, edit. 1590, 
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The exact date of the foundation of the friary, which, however, existed before 1305, is unknown ; pro- 
bably it was about 1280. In 1308 John Boydell granted the friars free passage through his lands in Lateh- 
ford as.the price of an annual mass.' No mention is made of the friary in the /Tistory of Abbeys by Dugdale ; 

a ; a : i ; = ORA A a ta TOE 
but Stevens, the continuator of Dugdale, has the following account from Sir Peter Leycester’s Antiquities of 
Cheshire, p. 253 :— 

“Anno Domini 1379, 3 Richard II., William Eltonhead, prior of the Hermit Friers of the order of St. Augustin, at War- 
rington in Lancashire, and the convent there granted to Sir Thomas Dutton, knight, a perpetual chantry—to wit, that a sufficient 
friar of the convent of Warrington, shall be especially elected to pray for the salvation of Sir Thomas, his children, and of Philippa 
his wife, and her parents, and for the soul of dame Ellen, late wife of the said Sir Thomas, their children and parents, when they 
shall die, at the great altar of the church yearly, for ever, and that their names be written down in their Martyrology ; whereunto 
the prior and convent were bound, under a penalty of 3s. 4d., to be levied by the provincial upon omission of such form of service ; 
and if for a week or a fortnight it were omitted, then must they double the fine in manner aforesaid ; if neglected for six months, 
then upon pain of suspension ; if for a year, then upon excommunication until the time omitted be made up. Whereunto are 
witnesses, Thomas, abbot of St. Werburgh of Chester ; Stephen, abbot of Vale Royal; Richard, prior of Norton ; and Roger, prior 
of Birkenhead. This was confirmed by Henry de Towesdale, provincial of the Hermit Friars of St. Augustin, in England, with a 
special injunction, that the said persons be yearly twice commemorated before the whole convent ; once at the entrance of the 
prior of Warrington into the convoeation-house yearly ; the other time, on the election of a fellow prior for a provincial convocation. 
Dated at Warrington, on Sunday next after the Feast of St. Martin, the year aforesaid.” 

In September 1386 the walls of the friary witnessed a singular scene, for “ Messieurs Johan le Botiller, 
baroun de Weryngton, Nichol le Vernoun, Thomas Gerard, chivalers, and Sire William Bromburgh, persone 
de Aldeford,” having been appointed commissioners in the great cause of arms between Scrope and Grosvenor, 
on the part of Robert le Grosvenor, sat three days to examine witnesses in the friary church.’ In 1392 
Sir Laurence Dutton bequeathed to the four orders of religious brethren at Chester and Warrington, to each 
xx, In 1432 we have the name of Stephen Leet as prior, in a deed concerning the foundation, by the 
wife of John Bold, of a chantry at the altar of St. Augustine, in the body of the Friary church. Thomas 
Penketh, the famous Scotist doctor, was a monk of the Warrington monastery at a rather later time (ob. 
1487), the same who, uniting with Dr. Shawe in support of Richard against Edward V., brought a stain upon 

? 5 5 ? 5 
his order in England. He is mentioned by Shakespeare :-— 

**Go, Lovel, with all speed to Doctor Shaw : 
Go thou [to Catesby] to Friar Penker ;—bid them both 
Meet me within this hour at Baynard’s Castle.” 
Richard III., act iii. se. v. 

We have no particular account of the fall of the Friary. Prior Slawright was in office in 1520, when 
he witnessed the will of Sir Thomas Butler. Probably this fell with the other lesser religious houses in 
; : d 5 
1535. The site was granted 18th June, 32 Henry VIII. (1540), to Thomas Holerofte. It may be noticed, 
in passing, that the monastery of Whalley had a messuage in Warrington, which in 3 and 4 Philip and Mary 
(1556-7), when it was in the tenure of Christopher Batersby, was rated, 13 August, at 8s. for John Fleetewood, 
at twenty-eight years’ purchase.’ In the Harleian MS. (codex No. 2129, fol. 188) is a drawing taken from 
some painted glass existing in the chancel of the friary about 1640. It represents three knights in their 
armour and surcoats. The surcoat of the first, probably representing a Banastre, was or ; that of the second 
sable, pummel of his sword or, and blade argent ; the arms on the pennon being those of Holland ; and the 
third knight is probably Thomas, earl of Lancaster. (See opposite page.) The friary had also a chapel at the 
bridge-foot. At the site of the monastic buildings considerable quantities of human remains have been found, 

with a few ancient gravestones. One of the old gateways was standing till the close of last century. 
7 # f De . 2 . . 

The river Mersey” is supposed to take its name from being the march or boundary between the king- 
dom of Mercia and that of Northumbria (of which the “ terra inter Mersham et Ripam” is supposed to have 
formed a part). In the earliest times the river was fordable at many places both above and below War- 
rington, where the ford was probably a little below the present bridge. Of this ford, however, nearly every 
trace has been done away by the building of the bridge, and by the subsequent works for rendering the river 
navigable. The earliest mention of a bridge that has been met with, is in a charter of William Butler, 
datum apud Beause juxta Weryngton, in festo St. Dunstani, Episc. 33 Edward I. (1304), “ pontem de Merse 
: iff ? is . 2 . . eka 
in Weryngton.” This stood very nearly on the site of the present bridge, and Mr. Beamont is of opinion that 
it must have been built during the earldom of Randle de Blundeville, under whose “ vigorous hand” the Lan- 
cashire possessions of the earldom seem to have been made available to their owner.® When the bridge was 
destroyed is unknown, but a royal warrant of protection, dated 6 July, 38 Edward III. (1364), to Sir John 
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de Botiller, Geoffrey de Werburton, and Matthew de Rixton, who were then proposing to rebuild it (de novo 


Ellis’s Monasticon, vol. vi. 1593. the descriptive denomination of Merse-ey, Mers-ey, or marshy water.” 
: Stevens 8 Contin. vol. ii. p. 229. Manch. vol. i. p. 230. The name of the river in the will of Wul- 
"| Nicholas 8 Scrope and Grosvenor Trial, vol. i. p. 248. fric, as printed in the new edition of the Monasticon, is Mewrse. By 
* Hart. MSS. cod. 606, fol. 101 b. this correction in the orthography, Mr. Whitaker's etymological 
ng Mr. Whitaker, reading Mcrsc, the name of the river in the conjecture appears to be erroneous. 

will of Wulfric, who was slain in 1010 (Monast. vol. i. p. 267), ® See a valuable sketch of the early history of this bridge in War- 


says of it, that “ from the marshes and marshy meadows, that skirt rington in 1465 ; Chet. Ser. xvii., pp. 86-89, by Mr. Beamont,— 
its channel on both sides, in one continued line to the sea, obtained B, H. 


>. 
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construere), is quoted in Rymer’s Federa, vol. iii. p. 740. This second bridge was standing in 1397, but in 
1465 Sir Peter Legh’s rent-roll! has “whi pons de Weryngton quondam stetit”; so that it was then a thine of 

° 5 5 4 fe) 
the past, and probably was not restored till the occasion mentioned below. 


The passage of the Mersey, from Thelwall to Runcorn, was granted in the reign of Richard I. to Hugh 
Boydell of Doddleston, in the county of Chester. Edward the Black Prince, in 40 Edward II. (1366) 
appointed commissioners to arrest all persons who made a passage across the Mersey by boats, between Run- 
corn and Crosseferry, and to commit them to the castle of Chester, there to remain during his pleasure. By 
inquisition 23 Edward III. (1349), on the demise of William Boydell, it is stated that he held in Latehford 
a certain passage with the fishery, valued at 13s. 4d.; and in that of Thomas Boydell, 20 Richard IL, 
(1396-7), he is stated to have held Latchford with the passage of the bridge of Warrington, from the earl of 
Chester in capite ; which is the first mention of the bridge, and which proves it to have been erected before 
1397 About the reign of Edward IV., James Holt and Henry Byrom claimed the pontage at Werington : 
for every man passing over the bridge with a horse, they demanded a halfpenny ; for every horse with 
tundage (i.e. a load), a halfpenny ; and for every man without a horse, a farthing.” On a Quo Warranto in 
the reign of Henry VII. the same parties and their wives laid claim to the passage from Latchford to the 
water of Mersey near Warrington, for which certain tolls were to be paid,’ but nothing is said of the bridge. 

The bridge, of which the Boydells claimed the tolls, which was not the first bridge over the Mersey 
at this place, had fallen into decay, or been taken down before the 10 Henry VII., for in 1495 Thomas, first 
earl of Derby, as a compliment to his royal stepson, Henry VII, on his visit to Lathom and Knowsley, 
built a substantial bridge at Warrington ; and by this munificent act conferred a benefit upon the two Pala- 
tine counties, the value of which it is not easy to estimate. The earl, by his will (dated 28th of July 1504), 
directed that a priest should be provided to say mass for a year in the churches of Winwick and Warrington, 
for all Christian souls, and especially for the souls of those against whom he had in any wise offended. In 
the time of William, the sixth earl of Derby, a question having arisen between the counties of Lancaster and 
Chester on the one side, and the Stanley family on the other, as to restoring the bridge at Warrington, then 
in need of repair, and the earl having refused his assistance to repair it, an inquiry was instituted whether 

1 Warrington in 1465 ; Chet. Ser. xvii. p. 86. ° Dr. Kuerden’s 4to MLS. fol. 56. 
2 Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i. p. 447. 4 Ormerod, vol. iii, p. 444. 
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any lands or tenements had been settled or appropriated by any of the noble family of Derby a its basin 
bee ce ++. when it appeared that nothing had been so settled ; in consequence of which there was 
eee ee 1 es of te ae counties when it was determined that for the future the two counties 
eee tte oe ‘ : ; half of the wedoee But this account differs from a passage in Kuerden,” 
should is opal aceon aoe - 6th of anes I 656, there was a presentment “ that a deed, dated thirty- 
lie ae ee ca of oe ane of erie whereby lands, called Norris tenement, were conveyed to 
ES untae as “ae . of Warrington bridge,” whereupon an order was made, “ That Thomas Ellens- 
eee nts ‘2 i ea 2 ids) his wife, and the owners and occupiers of the said lands, should pay 
come aug te here | = ais ae ane oe on the 2d of February for ever, the yearly sum of £138, to 
S Ls ate ce anion pndeae On the approach of the rebels in 1745, the middle arch of 
arene - = « _ 1 in that state it remained till 1747, when it was rebuilt, with a watch-house 
Be ale a se f Ps ue 3 but in 1812, the structure having become ruinous, the stone 
: ve eae ce ee eh le ata. resting on stone piers, substituted for it, at the joint cost of 
bridge was Soa ee eh fie ana of West ent yy in Lancashire. In taking up the abutment of the 
a CC Pato aster, ane Le are c Ss 4 

tf eee he tees side, an antique brass relic was found, ee was 2 eet Moe 1 oa 
been hes antenna of a Roman vexillum or banner. It had a ring and a pivot in the centre o1 


eross-bar turned, and there is now no doubt that this supposed Roman relic was the frame of a medieval 
purse or gypsiere. As a timber bridge, the new structure did credit to the architect, Mr. Harrison of Chester, 
but there were soon indications of the insufficiency of the material ; and in 1836 it gave way to the present 
handsome stone bridge, which was also erected from a design left by Mr. Harrison, at a cost of about £6000, 
one-half to be defrayed by Cheshire, the other by the hundred of West Derby. 

Leland, after his notice of the paved town of Warrington, adds “Thelwaul, sumtime a havenet and 
little cite, as it apperith by the kynges records. Now fische garthes marre the haven, and the old towne now a 
poor village. It stondith a ii, miles upward from Warington.”* Thelwall, though now in part comprised 
within the limits of the borough of Warrington, is not strictly within the scope of this history ; but it may 
be remarked of it, that the Saxon Chronicle mentions it as having been rebuilt, in the year 923, by Edward, 
king of the West Saxons, at the time when he fortified Manchester, Runcorn, and other places. 

The horrors of war were repeatedly experienced by the inhabitants of Warrington, in the disturbed 
reign of Charles I. Taking its tone from the house of Stanley, the town embraced the Royal cause, and, at 
the commencement of the civil wars, James, Lord Strange, was ordered to make preparations for the intended 
raising of the royal standard at Warrington. Having mustered 20,000 men on three heaths, near Bury, Orms- 
kirk, and Preston, he occupied this town, which for some time became his head-quarters. From here he made 
his expedition to Manchester, September 24, 1642. Thence, on the failure of his attempt, he proceeded to 
the king at Shrewsbury, whence he returned to Warrington to levy new troops, with which in November he 
besieged Birmingham. In a little while he was again in Warrington,’ but there is no evidence that he paid 
more than flying visits. During the winter he had Warrington fortified with mud walls, whence the Royalists 
made excursions to various parts of the county. At last the possession of Warrington became of too much 
importance to the Parliamentary cause to be delayed, and it was determined to dislodge them. 

* About March 18, 1643,” says Burghall, the Puritan author of “ Providence Improved,” ‘Sir William Brereton, with most of 
his horse, went to Northwich, and in Kaster week the Manchester men and he agreed to meet at Warrington, to gain that town 
from the earl of Derby, who had strongly fortified it, being there himself. On Monday in Kaster week (April 3), Captain Ardern, 
and some other captains, with their companies, faced the town. The earl, perceiving their strength but small (for neither Sir 
William, nor the Manchester forces were come up to them), issued forth with great strength into the Cheshire side, where the 


* Seacomhe, p. 71. 2 4to ALS. fol. 607. still standing on the south side of Church Street, known as ‘the 
WR. sik ane p. 465 Earl’s lodgings,” but Dr. Robson informs me that the tradition is 

: of very late origin, and without either foundation or probability, 
* as also the similar tradition about “ Cromwell’s house.”—B. H. 


® Ormerod, vol. i. p. 447. 


” It is commonly said that he oceupied a low thatched house, 
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Parliament forces were, slew some, took others prisoners, and had like to have routed them all, had not Sir William, with his 
forces, come at the instant to their aid, which the earl perceiving (being at Stockton Heath where the skirmish was) retired speedily 
into the town, having left some of his own men ; and towards the middle of the week, the Manchester forces being then come, Sir 
William and they begirt the town about, and fiercely < 3 a fair house of one Mr. Bridge- 


0 ssaulted it, having gotten Sankey Bridge, 
man’s,' and some of the outer walls, and within a short space was likely to get the whole ; which, the earl perceiving, set the 
middle of the town on fire, protesting that he would burn it all ere they should have it ; which the Parliament forces perceiving 
(seeing the fire increase) to save it from desolation, withdrew their forces after they had been there three days, and so departed for 
that time. . 

Soon after the raising of the siege the earl of Derby appears to have left Warrington, and the command 
of the Royalist garrison fell to Colonel Edward Norris of Speke, some of whose precepts to the constables of 
the surrounding district, directing them to bring in provisions and recruits, were found a few years ago in an 
old farm-house at Houghton Green. It was not long before his expectation of being attacked was realised :-— 


At this time, Sir Wm. Brereton and all his horse were at Stafford, from whence they came to Nantwich, and some forces 
out of Cheshire marched to meet the Manchester forces at Warrington. On Whitsunday, May 21, ‘‘they planted ordnance, and 
beset the town around, played upon it, and it upon them, all that week, it being strongly fortified, and the soldiers behaving 
themselves bravely. But bread and other necessaries being scarce, on Saturday they came toa parley, when it was agreed the 
town should be rendered up, and that the captains and commanders should depart, with every man his horse and pistols, and all 
the soldiers to pack away, and leave all their arms, ammunition, and provisions behind them, On Trinity Sunday (May 28), 
Sir G. Booth, being lord of the town, entered it, and was joyfully entertained by the inhabitants. There were slain on the Parliament 
side only four, and two of the town : wherein the mercy of God appeared.” 

A principal actor in these struggles, says that the Manchestrians, as they were called, commanded by 
Colonel Ashton, aided by Colonel Rosworm, the German engineer, marched to Warrington, which is described 
as a place of good strength, anda great resort of the Cavaliers. “ Having sat down before the place on Easter 
Monday, 1643,” they besieged it in form. The Royalists under Colonel Norris, the governor of Warrington, 
immediately fled to the church and steeple, and exceeding boldly and resolutely defended themselves for some 
time ; but the brave Manchestrians environed them on every side, raised a battery against the church, and 
obliged the enemy to surrender this key of the county after a siege of five days.”* The number of Royalist 
troops in the town, horse and foot, amounted to about 1600, of which the greatest part escaped, leaving only 
about 300, who were taken along with a considerable supply of arms and ammunition, and ten pieces of 
ordnance. The story given of another attack on Warrington, in the month of June, in the same year, is but 
a mistaken version of the above account.* 

From this period till the renewed Royalist attempt m 1648, no military operations appear to have 
taken place in Warrington. In that year, after the battle of Ribblesdale, Oliver Cromwell pursued the rem- 
nant of the duke of Hamilton’s army to the pass of Winwick, when, after a sanguinary engagement between the 
Parliamentary forces under Cromwell and the division of the Royal army under General Bailey, in which the 
latter was defeated, his scattered forces rallied at Warrington, in the hope of effecting the passage of the 
bridge ; but this operation failed, and the general, with 4000 men, having found it necessary to sue for 
capitulation, became prisoners of war to Cromwell, upon the sole terms of quarter for life. 

In 1651, says Bankes, “the king’s army marched through Lancashire, where at the head of it he 
(Charles II.) was proclaimed, as he passed along, in all the market-towns. But he met not with that en- 
couragement which he expected ; for, besides that the Scots daily deserted him, the countries did not come 
in as he believed they would, being continually disturbed by the forces of the Commonwealth. The 
passage of Warrington Bridge, in Cheshire, was sharply contested with him by Lambert, who broke down a 
portion of the bridge, but not sufficiently to prevent its use ; and af last his majesty carried it, and, continuing 
on his march with great expedition, on the 23d of August he came to Worcester.”? 

After the death of Cromwell, and when the Commonwealth was on the eve of its dissolution, Sir George 
Booth, formerly a strenuous supporter of the Parliament, and a knight of the shire for Cheshire, declaring 
himself very much dissatisfied with the conduct of public affairs, invited the gentry in these parts of the 
country to several meetings, in which he declared that it was his wish to see a free parliament with a single 
head. The result was, that a considerable foree assembled under his command, and, after an engagement 
fought on the 19th of August 1659, at Winnington Bridge, near Delamere Forest, Sir George was put to 
route by the army under Lord Lambert, and a part of his troops, which retreated to Warrington, arrested in 
their progress by the parliamentary garrison at that place, consisting of four companies of foot and a troop of 
horse.® The services of Sir George Booth procured him at the Restoration the rank and title of Baron 
Delamere of Dunham Massey. His son Henry, the second lord, became obnoxious to the ill-fated James IL., 
and was tried on a charge of high treason, of which he was acquitted by the unanimous voice of his judges. 
This peer distinguished himself at the Revolution in 1688, in support of the cause of the Prince of Orange, 
and two years afterwards was created earl of Warrington. His son George Booth dying without male issue 


1 Now the ‘‘ Black Horse” Tavern at Sankey Bridge: the ini- 3 Fairfax’s Memoirs, p. 215. se * Ibid. p> 221. 
tials and date, “‘ R.B. 1632,” are visible on a beam in front of the > Review of the Political Life ef Oliver Cromwell, p. 69. The 
house.—B. H. best account of the proceedings narrated on this page will be found 


2 This is a confusion of the two sieges. The one on Easter Mon- in the Civil War Tracts (Chet. Ser.), the appendix to Carlyle’s 
day, as narrated above, was a failure. The one which succeeded was Letters of Cromwell, and the Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and Ches. 
on Whitmonday.—B. H. 8 Lambert’s Despatch, Aug. 20, 1659. 
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the title became extinct. Mary, the only daughter and heir of the second earl, married in 1736 Harry Grey, 
the fourth earl of Stamford, in whose family the earldom of Warrington was revived in 1796, and is now 
inherited by his descendant George Harry Grey, earl of Stamford and Warrington. 

In 1667, the founder of the peaceful sect of Quakers visited this neighbourhood. 


**T passed,” says he, ‘into Lancashire to William Barnes’s, near Warrington, where I met some of most of the meetings in 
that county, and there all the monthly meetings were established in the gospel order.”* In the course of his perambulations in 
1669, he says, ‘I passed through the counties till I came into Staffordshire, and so into Cheshire, where we had many large and 
precious meetings. I had a very large meeting at William Barns his house, about two miles from Warrington ; and although Col. 
Kirby was now got abroad again as violent in breaking up meetings as before, and was then at Warrington, yet the Lord did not 
suffer him to come to this meeting, and so we were preserved out of his hands.”’ 


79 


During the progress of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, in 1682, 


“through the discontented counties of Laneashire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, with a retinue of above a 
hundred persons, armed and magnificently accoutred, the Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Rivers, Colchester, Delamere, Russell, and 
Grey, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and many others of the high gentry of the Whig party, met him at the head of their tenants in different 


places. And, as the ancient manners of England were not at that time laid aside, most of those who came to meet him were 
armed. When he approached a town, he quitted his coach, and rode into it on horseback : the nobility and gentry went foremost 


in a band ; at a distance, and singly, rode the duke ; and at a distanee behind him the servants and tenants. When he entered 
the town, those who received him formed themselves into three ranks ; the nobility, gentry, and burghers, being placed in the first, 
the tenants in the next, and the servants in the last. He gave orders for 200 covers to be prepared wherever he dined. At dinner 
two doors were thrown open, that the populace might enter at the one, walk round the table to see their favourite, and give place 
to those that followed them, by going out at the other. At other times he dined in an open tent in the field, that he might the 
more see and be seen. At Liverpool, he even ventured to touch for the king’s evil. He entered into all country diversions ; and, 
as he was of wonderful agility, even ran races himself upon foot ; and when he had outstripped the swiftest of the racers, he ran 
again in his boots, and beat them, though running in their shoes. The prizes which he gained over them, he gave away at 
christenings in the evening. The bells were rung, bonefires made, and vollies of fire-arms discharged wherever he came. The 
populace, waving their hats in the air, shouted alter him, ‘A Monmouth ! a Monmouth!’ and all promised him their votes in 
future elections to parliament.” ® 
Between the period of the Restoration and the Revolution, Blome, whose work appeared in 1683, 
describes Warrington as “ seated on the river Mersey, over which there is a curious stone bridge, which leadeth 
to Cheshire. It is a very fine and large town, which hath a considerable market on Wednesdays for linnen 
cloth, corn, cattle, provisions, and fish, being much resorted to by the Welshmen ; and is of note for its 
lampres.” Lampreys were still abundant in the river up to forty years ago. The next important event to 
notice is the rebellion of 1715. Before their career was arrested at Preston, November 2, 1715, the rebels 
were preparing to march to Warrington to secure the bridge, and afterwards to make themselves masters of 
Manchester and Liverpool. To defeat this intended operation, Major-General Wills, who had been sent to 
command in the west, on learning their intention, despatched orders for Pitt’s regiment of horse, with six 
regiments of dragoons, and three of foot, to draw together at Warrington, resolving to march against the rebels, 
without giving them any respite, or time either to gather strength or to fortify themselves in any inland or 
seaport town. On the 8th of November the general departed from Warrington for Manchester, with the 
intention to march to Preston,’ but, before his arrival in the latter place, the rebels had surrendered, and the 
earl of Derwentwater was conducted on a white horse, by the king’s officers, a prisoner through Warrington. 
In the rebellion of 1745, on the approach of the army of Prince Charles Edward from Manchester, the 
z i ts) = Fs id 5 . . 
bridge at Warrington was cut down* by the Liverpool Blues, who captured such stragglers of the rebels as 
ventured that way, and committed them for safe custody to Chester Castle. The duke of Cumberland passed 
through Warrington on his way to Scotland before the battle of Culloden. He was attended from this town 
aD rari ros 45 . 3 us . . . . . 
as far as Wigan by Mr. Blackburne of Orford, and many respectable inhabitants. Some of the rebels captured 
by the duke were imprisoned in the old Town Hall, on their passage to London, guarded by Highlanders.° 
Eeclesiastically Warrington is in the diocese of Chester, the archdeaconry of Liverpool, and the deanery 
T snawns R qT: ae a | asa re . ‘ . . 
of Warrington or Winwick.’ Originally it was the head of the ancient deanery of Warrington, and at a 
very early period there was a rural dean and chapter who regularly assembled there on the business of the 
n np r ara 1c rQQ 1 , C S i i 
church, ‘Ten parishes was the number usually allotted to a deanery. Manchester and Warrington, being 
the most considerable towns in the district, were very early appointed the heads of rural deaneries. This 
appears from the Valor Beneficiorum made in 1291 by command of Pope Nicholas IV. The deanery of 
Warrington would originally comprise, as it does in the Valor, the parishes of Warrington, Prescot, Childwall, 
A] « Qa * ay ees fe 0 ea ee . . . << . 
Walton, Sephton, Ormskirk, Winwick, and Wigan, besides Standish and Eccleston, which the Valor has 


1 George Fox’s Journal, p. 312, Lond. 1694. 

* Ibid. p. 327. 

3 Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 73, 
Lond. 1771. 

* Political State of Great Britain, p. 497. Lond. 1715. 

5 In Dr. Ormerod’s excellent History of Cheshire, it is stated that 
Warrington Bridge was cut down on the 24th of June 1745; but, 
as the young Chevalier did not land in Seotland till the 19th of 
August in that year, and as his army did not march into Lancashire 
till the 24th of November, this date is probably erroneous, and 
November should be read for June. In confirmation of this con- 


jecture, Whitworth’s Manchester Magazine of the 20th of December 
1745, may be quoted, in which it is announced, “ That a ferry boat 
is stationed near the date bridge at Warrington, to carry over the 
river Mersey, people, horses, and goods, at reasonable prices.” 

8 See * Occurrences during the Rebellion of 1745,” by William 
Beamont, esq., in Zvrans. Hist. Soc. Lance. and Chesh., vol. ii. p. 
184.—B. H. 

7 It is called Winwick Deanery in the Chester Diocesan Calendar, 
but Mr. Beamont, who has taken much interest in the matter, and 
from whose notes I have taken the accompanying extracts, aflirms 
that the name is still properly The Deanery of Warrington.—B. H. 
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thrown into the new deanery of Leyland.—(Whitaker’s Manchester, ii. 381.) Chapters are supposed to have 
fallen into disuse in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The deanery of Warrington, which was far more extensive 
before the time of the taxation of Pope Nicholas, then comprised the following parishes :—1. Warrington ; 
2. Prescot ; 3. Childwall; 4. Walton ; 5. Croston ; 6. Halsall; 7. Ormskirk ; 8. Huyton ; 9. Winwick ; 10. 
Leigh ; 11. Wigan. Another account, probably of the time of Charles I., includes Walton vicarage, Aughton, 
North Meols, and Sefton, and four other benefices not now in this list—(Harl. JSS. 2071, fol. 1726.) 

In the Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey there are many notices of the ruri-decanal chapter of Warrington, 
some of which are the following :— 

In 1235 Hugh de Eccles resigned his portion of Eccles Church in pleno capitulo de Werington (Coucher B. 48). Tn the same 
year the dean of Warwick sent a letter to the dean of Werington to cite one Henry, who had forcibly taken possession of the 
chapel of Altham (Jd. 298). 

In 1240 an inquisition respecting Samlesbury chapel was held before the chapter at Werington (/d. 89), and Geoffrey de 
Bucekley’s resignation of Rochdale church was witnessed by the chapter of Werington (/d. 143). ’ 

Gilbert de Barton’s quit-claim of Eecles church is witnessed by the same chapter and others (Zd. 41). 

1298. John de Whalley had letters to the dean of Werington, and Robert, rector of Standish, to induct him to the vicarage of 
Whalley. —(Lichfield Reg.) 

1428. The will of Alicia, the wife of Peter de Werburton, was proved before the rural dean of Werington, and the impression 
of the dean’s seal to the probate is in the Warrington museum. 

1594, 26th June. The rural dean of Warrington and the other rural deans of the diocese received a charge from William, 
lord bishop of Chester, and on the 20th July following they brought in all wills and administrations proved or granted, with a 
report of all offences in the last year.—(Dansey’s Hor, Dac. Rur. ii. 375 and 381.) 


Amongst the rural deans of Warrington, the following names occur at different periods :— 

1250. William, rector of Walton, was probably rural dean about this time.—(Coucher B. 143.) 

1250. Elia, H! , Helia, or Heliseus, dean of Werington. He died about 1265. 

1265, aut circ. Roger, dean of Werington, was also cured by the miracles of St. Simon (/d.) 

1289, Aug. 12th. Dominus Thurstanus was dean of Werington.—(Hale Roll penes J. I. Blackburne, esq.) 

1319. Henry, viear of Childwall, was dean of Werington. 

1358. Richard de Sutton, rector of Walton, was rural dean of Werington.—(Arley Deeds, B. iv., No. 67.) 

1428. The rural dean before whom Alicia Werburton’s will was proved, aé Prescot, was probably the parson there. 

1487. Mathew Sutler, rural dean of Werington, died on the 20th January in this year. His obit on St. Vincent’s day, 22d 
January, is recorded in a manuscript missal preserved at Lyme. 

1594. Robert Collegne, priest and M.A., was rural dean of Werryngton. In 1626 he was dead.—(Dansey, ii. 371 and 381.) 

1642. William Lewis, vicar of Childwall, rural dean of Warrington, was ejected at the breaking out of the troubles this year. 
The historian who records it asks why, if it was not an office of profit, it should be mentioned.—(Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 294.) The question seems to imply that the office had fallen into some neglect. 

1852. After a long interval of suspension the office was this year revived. The Hon. and Rev. Horace Powys, rector of 
Warrington, was then appointed rural dean. 

The parish church of Warrington is named in Domesday book, and existed at the period of the Conquest. 

It was then the church of Walintune hundret, dedicated to St. Elfin, and had the usual endowment of one 
carucate. Since that time it has undergone great alteration, and its dedication seems to have been corrupted to 
“St. Helen’s,” but it is now again called St. Elphin’s. In all ancient documents it is called “the High Kirk,” 
and the dedication is not named. ‘The site remains unaltered. When this work was first published, it was a 
spacious and massive cruciform structure, of which the tower, said to have been rebuilt in the reign of William 
IIL, rose from the intersections of the transepts. The chancel, which extended east of the tower, was built about 
1358. The nave, with its aisles and south transept, was erected in 1770. The windows, which were large, were 
in what is called the Batty-Langley style of architecture, and the buttresses were strong. The gable of the 
chancel, which is unaltered and in the decorated English style, terminates in three antiquely carved pinnacles. 
On each side are three windows filled with tracery ; and the large east window is distinguished by the great 
beauty of its tracery. On the north side of this wing is a buttress containing a staircase which ascended, from 
the crypt, about half the height of the chancel wall, with what object is not known. The tower, which con- 
tained six bells, was tolerably lofty, and adorned with crocketed pinnacles, battlements, lines of plain shields, 
open work, vanes, and buttresses. The churchyard, which is spacious, is encircled by trees ; and two elegant 
gates, raised in 1791, are placed at the entrance. Since Mr. Baines wrote, the south side of the nave, the 
tower-arches, and the north transept, have been taken down and rebuilt, by which the church has been en- 
larged.’ The work was begun in 1859, and finished in 1867. The height of the tower and spire is 281 feet. 
The details of the new structure are faulty, but the effect of the interior, with its rich windows of painted 
glass, is solemn and imposing. The nave is separated from the side aisles by a series of pointed arches, resting 
upon clustered pillars, decorated with plain bands. There are galleries on two sides ; the organ is at the west 
end. To the north of the tower extends Bewsey chapel, nearly opposite to the Patten, formerly called the 
Rixton chapel. The chancel has a bowed roof, and is filled with windows of painted glass. On the south 
side of the chancel a small white marble contains an epitaph to the memory of the celebrated Dr. Percival, 
written by the late Dr. Parr, of which a copy is inserted in his life. In what was the Bewsey chapel is a 
splendidly decorated tomb, with recumbent effigies, hand-in-hand, of Sir John Boteler and his lady. 


1 Many fragments of an earlier church, rich Norman mouldings, ete., were found in the course of the alterations. These are in the 
museum.—B. H. 
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There is not now, though it is thought there once was, a legend round the ee Rate ya ae ee fe igi 
erected ; and hence some mystery hangs about the tomb of the ‘* Lord and Lady,” as it is ca ed. re two : ca He side vy 
side, with their heads to the west. The knight’s head is uncovered and reposes on his helmet, ee ae oe : Pie or 
mantle of pleasaunce. He wears a suit of plate armour, with a skirt of mail underneath the tasses o uis t ug 1B A kind o DAnrOW 
ornament like lace-work runs down the legs and thighs of the armour, and enriches its appearance. The sw ord and dagger, now 
no longer there, once hung suspended, the one on the right and the other on the left, from a oe ae highly oe 
belt. The spurs of knighthood are strapped upon his feet, which are supported by a Gere round. : sees A t * mide : 
finger of the knight’s hand is supposed to indicate that he had once been a widower. te ; m is Bye ame ant Herts 
at Worcester, probably for that reason. The lady is represented in a close-fitting dress, er head at Me 1e singular re a o ec 
mitre-shaped cap, of which the type may be seen in Bloxham’s funeral monuments, and on the DL engay n monument erecte an 
1460.—(Oxford Brasses, Ixxxvii.) Her head rests on a double cushion, which two winged angels, with an appearance of effort, are 
endeavouring to support. This is supposed to indicate that the lady was a votaress. _Round her neck she w ears a triple row of 
small chains, and from another chain, also depending from the neck, hangs an Agnus Det. The two effigies, both of them of persons 
in the prime of life, are certainly meant for portraits, and if, as is generally believed, the male figure is that of Sir John Boteler, 
who was born in 1430, and died on the 26th February 1463, at the age of 33, and if the lady's figure is that of Margaret Gerrard, 
his first wife, who died about 1452, and who with her husband received letters of fraternity from the priory of Durham in 1450, 
the ages will well agree with the portraits, and her being a votaress is explained. But the details of this monument are so singular 
as to distinguish it from any other of the same kind. Surrounding the tomb is a series of compartments, each filled with a saint 
or some sacred subject, all the persons and subjects differing from each other, and all distinguished by well-defined emblems ; 
all the figures on the lady’s side being saintesses, and all those on the knight’s side, with one exception, a representation of the 
Trinity, being saints. The west end of the tomb is divided into two compartments, that under the knight’s head representing 
the crucifixion ; the other represents the Virgin crowned, and standing upright within a crowned oblong aureole. Proceeding in 
order from left to right, taking first the lady’s side, there are (1.) St. Faith ; (2.) The Blessed Virgin supporting the dead body of 
our Lord ; (3.) Mary Magdalen ; (4.) The virgin bride, St. Catherine, erowned, and bearing the wheel and sword ; (5.) St. Margaret ; 
(6.) The Virgin, no longer mourning, but with the infant Saviour in her arms, in her character of the Mother of Mercy. The 
series at the eastern end of the tomb is gone, but on the authority of a manuscript by Sampson Eardswicke, preserved in the 
Harieian collection (MSS. 2129, art. 270, p- 185), these four shields of arms have been lately placed upon that end. I. Dutton, 
Troutbeck, and Boteler, quarterly. II. Troutbeck. III. Radcliffe impaling Byron, IV. Massey of Rixton. The sculptures on 
the knight’s side are (1.) The Holy Trinity ; (2.) St. John the Baptist ; (3.) St. George 5. (4.) St. Christopher carrying the infant 
Saviour on his shoulders; (5.) The Archangel Michael ; (6.) The last figure of the knight's series is either St. Thomas or St. 
James the Greater, but be it which it may, the saint appears as the patron of pilgrims, as is evident from his hat, staff, and serip, 
and the escallops on his dress. Sir John Boteler, for whom the tomb was erected, was three times married—tirst to Margaret 
Gerrard, who died about 1452; secondly, to Isabella Dacre, from whom he was divorced ; and thirdly, to Margaret Stanley, who 
survived him. Some have thought that the effigies on the tomb are those of Sir John and his last wife, but as she survived him 
above thirty years, and married Lord Grey of Codnor shortly after his decease, and was not buried at Warrington, there seems 
reason to believe that the lady’s effigy on the tomb is not hers, but Margaret Gerrard’s.! 


On the north side of this Bewsey chapel is an ornamented tablet to the memory of Richard Gwillym of 
Bewsey, who died at the Baths of Lucea, July 18,1818, aged 51. In the Patten chapel, which was formerly 
the Massey or Rixton chapel, are many admirable mural tablets, chiefly in commemoration of the members of 
the Patten family. One of these, erected in memory of Thomas Wilson Patten, who died at Naples in 1819, 
is an exquisite specimen of Italian sculpture. There was formerly in the chapel a small monument to the 
memory of the last of the Masseys. Underneath the extreme east end of the chancel, which is almost the 
only part of the old building now remaining, is a crypt which is an interesting relic. 

In Notes of Warrington Church, taken by Randle Holme, 1640,’ the church monuments, as then existing 
in the church, are minutely noticed:— 


‘fn the chappell on the South side agaynst Butlers chappell is an auntient monument of a man in Armour lyinge vnder an 
arch in the wall, and reported to be a Massy: it is called Massy’s chappell. In the Quire on the South side, in the window a man 
in Armor kneelinge: on his brest and shoulders Butler’s cote, and his wife kneelinge agaynst him : on her surcote is Butler’s cote 
also, In the window aboue is Butler’s cote. In windows on same side, Argent, a lion rampant, gu. G. a saltire engraled or, on 
several excutions. In the Est window of the Chaunsell only Butlers cote very auntient. In the highest window on the south side 
Argent a chevron bet. 3 mullets sable ; Sa. a chevron bet, 3 cross croslets arg. a crescent for difference ; Southwood [Southworth]. 
In the highest window on the north side, gules a cross engr. ar. Legh. and Ar. a cross gu. St. George. In the next window on the 
same side, Ar. a cross sa. in the first quart. a fleur de lis, gu. Hadock. Az. a lion rampant erm. crowned or. Gerord. Quarterly 
Ar. & gules: in 24 & 34, a frett or; Dutton. In the chancell is a faire marble stone inlayed with brass and pillers & turretts, and 
in brasse therein a man w'" a curious Cote embrauthered prayinge, and standinge at his feete Delues cote, & writt vnder—Of your 
charity pray for the soule of Mr. Richard Delues, Canon in the Cathedral chureh of Lichfeild, and parson of this church of 
Warrington ; dyed the 22 of Nouember in the yeare of our lord God, 1527. In an Eseution in the Chauncell, Hawarden’s Cote, 
vilzt. [Quarterly] Ar. gutty, a fesse nebuley sa: 2'Y Ar. a bend fuseley sa: 37 gu. a pale fuseley Ar: 4! is quarterly, Ar, a wolfe 
pass. sa. and quarterly Ar, & sa. a cross patonce counterchanged ; Haworden, In Butlers Chappell on the north side is a very 
auntient monument of a man in armore cutt in stone in an arch of the wall.? In the middle of the chappell is a faire toumb of 

Sutler wt" his wife lyinge as the toumb of Troutbeck in St. Marys in Chester, w* ese’tions all about, but all the cotes be worne off. 
In. the window there, Dutton’s Cote—Ar, a Lion ramp. gu—Legh—Butlers Cote—Az. 5 lozenges or, eich charged with a roundle 
gu. In the west window is written—Orate P Anima Tho. Butler militis et p’sp’o statu d’ne Margrete Butler Vidue, ac Tho. Butler 
ar, ac omnium filiaé dicte Margrete, qua Margreta hanc fenestram fieri fecit An® D’ni M.CCCCCXXIII. [This gives the probable 
date of the chapel.| In the same window are Butler & Redish Cotes quarterly, and 2 figures, he kneelinge in armor and a sonne 
after him, and she with 7 daughters after. There is Butler and Delues impaled, and Delues Cote alone. In the sayd chapell, on a 
faire marble stone at the west end of the tombe, in brasse is tow figures, a man standinge in Armore w Butler’s Cote on ; and on his 


1 Abridged from a ‘description by William Beamont, esq., in now dark with age. As this must have been put there since Randle 
the Warrington Guardian.—B. H. Holme’s time, it was probably brought from the old Friary, and it 
® Hurl. MSS. cod. 2129, fol. 184. has been from its dark colour that has arisen the idea of its being 
the efligy of a negro servant of the Butlers, to whom tradition as- 


The “ auntient monument of a man in armore” is gone. Under signs a heroic part on the occasion of the murder of Sir John 
a canopied arch, however, is a rude efligy of a lady in sandstone, _Botiler (see note, p. 221).—B. H. 
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wiue’s cote is Delues cote ; the 4 Euangelests in brass in the 4 corners,' and written about :—Pray for the soules of Tho. Butler, 
K* and dame Margret his wife, we! had ¢ one sonne & 8 daughters, vilzt. Thomas married Ciceley, dau. to Peirs Leigh, Margret to Rich. 
Bould K*, Ellen to Jo. Bagott, Eliz. to Geo. Booth, Isabell to Randle Brereton, Anne to Geo. Atherton, Cice ley to Henry Kighley, 
Margery to Tho. Southw orth, and Dorothy. St Thomas dyed 27 Aprell 1522. No more monuments or Armes in the church,” 


Upon a board over the principal door there was formerly an inscription, stating that the church was 
enlarged in 1832, and 533 additional seats provided ; 405 of which were declared free, in consequence of a 
grant from the society for aiding in the enlarging and building of churches and chapels, in addition to 1229 
sittings before ae 269 of which were free. The living of Warrington is arectory. In the Valor of 1291 
it appears for £13:6:8. By a charter without date, Matthew de Vilers and his brothers granted to the 
church and canons of Awdisartar? in Nottinghamshire, all the land of Lund, the service of Ralph de Sanchi 
and the church of Warrington. This donation was confirmed by Sir William Boteler, who names his wife 
Dionysia, and calls Matthew de Vilers his grandfather. He was, therefore, the son of Almaric Pincerna, 
and is mentioned in the Butler Pedigree as being a ward to Earl Ferrers, 19 Henry IIT. (1235). From the 
Butlers the adyowson passed through the Irelands and Athertons to the present patron, Lord Lilford. The 
succession of the incumbents, as entered in the Episcopal Registers, with a number added from other sources, 


is exhibited in the annexed table :— 
RECTORS OF WARRINGTON. 


ue Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
= 
Before 1265 William de Eyburie. 
July 23, 1357 John de Swynlegh, vicar (re- John le Butler. 
signed within a year) 
1359 Stephen de Cheterton. 
1397 Robert de Molyneux. 
1400 Thomas de Masey. 
1482 James Stanley. 
Hugh Redyche. 
June 16, 14862 | Richard Delves . : Thomas Butler. : : : Resignation of H. Redyche. 
Dec. 6, 1527 Thomas Maria W. ynefeld . Humphrey Wyngfeld, esq., and Death of Richard Delves. 
Robert Brown, clerk 
Before 1547 Richard Johns. 
: 1547 Edward Keble. 
Dece Wj woos Nicholas Taylor. 5 ; John Grimesdytch and Henry Pen- 
kett, executors of Sir Thomas 
Butler, deceased. 
Dee. 31, 1556 Thomas Amerie. : ' Thomas Butler, esq. — . , Death of Nicholas Taylor. 
April 27, 1574 John Butler . : ; : Thomas Butler, of Bewsey, esq. 
Nov. 26, 1579 Simon Harwood. : : Edward B utler, esq. 
July 24, 1581 Michael Johnstone . ; ! Henry Scurwen, knt. 
June 3, 1589 John Ashworth ; : , Thomas Ireland, of Beawsee, esq. 
Aug, 25, 1607 William Gelibrand . ; : Thomas Ireland. 
May 29, 1621 William Warde. : Thomas Ireland . F : : Death of William Gelibrand. 
1621 Robert Yates, ejected 1662 ; Gilbert Iveland, and election of 
congregation, | 
1663 Samuel Ellison. 
1665 Joseph Ward. 
Jan. 10, 1690 Samuel Shaw . ' ‘ : James Holt, esq., guardian of John 
Atherton, an infant. | 
Jan. 22, 1718 Thomas Egerton. : ; Richard Atherton, of Atherton, esq. Death of Samuel Shaw. 
June 21, 1723 John Haddon ; , ; Richard Atherton, of Bewsey, esq. Resignation of Thomas Egerton. | 
Feb. 7, 1767 William Farington : ° Robert Gwyllim Atherton. ; Death of John Haddon, 
Sept. 14, 1767 Edward Owen : : Robert Vernon Atherton Gwyllim Death of William Farington. 
June 3, 1807 Robert Atherton Raw: storne . Thomas Lord Lilford . : Death of Edward Owen. 
Jan. 3, 1832 The Hon. Horace Powys i Thomas Atherton, Lord Lilford . Cession of Robert Atherton Raw- | 
storne. | 
1854 W. Quekett, M.A. ; : The Crown : : ; 5 Cession of the Hon. Horace 
| Powys, by his becoming bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 


There were two chantries suppressed in this church at the time of the Reformation. The first was 
founded probably either by Sir William or Sir John Butler, but was chiefly endowed by Sir Thomas Butler, 
whose “ ffoundacon” it is called by the Chantry Commissioners. He directed his executors to “ appoynte 
an honeste preste groundely lernede in gram’ to be maist’ of ye said scole whiche should say messe pray 
and do dyvine s’vice at the poche churche of Weryngton, for the soule of him, the saide Sir Thomas, Dame 
Margarette his wytfe, his aunce’tors and his heires after their deceases.” In 1547, D’n’s Robert Hall was 
chantry priest, and in 1558 had a pension of £4: 1:4. The second chantry was “at the alter of Saint 


1 Fragments of the brass, including these two coats and one of 2 The table of rectors in Warrington church gives this and seve- 
the corner “ Evangelists,” are now in the Warrington museum, and ral of the following dates differently ; I follow Canon Raines, how- 
are the only relics of this monument.—B, H. : ever, in the text.—B. H. 
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Anne, w'hin the p’oche churche biforesaide,” and was founded by Rector Delves, whose sister Margaret was 
wife of Sir Thomas Butler. In 1553 Robert Hough (elsewhere Haughton and Aghton), “ priest at the 
chantry of St. Anne’s altar, Warington,” had a pension of £5. fate 

The first register is dated in the year 1591, but the numbers in the two incipient years cannot easily be 
ascertained. From the two first perfect years to the last year the following results are obtained :— 


1599—1600. 1601, 1700. 1701. 1831. 1832. 1833. 
Baptisms ' E 80 75 102 yi 639 756 810 
Marriages : 16 22 29 39 208 198 199 
Burials : : 83 80 147 100 521 599 578 


The population of Warrington parish, according to the census of 1831, was 19,1565 ; in 1861 it was 
26,960. Warrington, though in a low situation, is a comparatively healthy town. In this parish are several 
chapels of ease to the parish church. Latchford church belonged to Grappenhall parish, Cheshire, on the 
opposite side of the Mersey. The Holy Trinity, in Sankey Street, was consecrated as an oratory in 1709, 
enlarged and consecrated anew in 1760, and again re-edified about 1780; it is now a perpetual curacy ; 
incumbent, the Rev. J. Leach, M.A. (1863); patron, bishop (Powys) of Sodor and Man. St. Paul’s, in Bewsey 
Street, is one of the churches erected by the Parliamentary Commissioners for the building of additional 
churches. The first stone was laid August 11, 1829, and the consecration took place October 11, 1831. 
It is now a vicarage ; the incumbent is the Rev. J. D. Massingham, LL.D. (1863) ; patron, Lord Lilford. 
In St. Anne’s church, Rev. H. Siddall (1869) is viear ; patron, W. Beamont, esq. There is a licensed school 
in Newton Street, where the Rev. R. R. Moore, M.A., officiates. At the chapel of the Diocesan Training 
College (established 1844), the Rev. H. C. Stubbs, the clerical principal, officiates. Hollinfare chapel, at 
Hollin’s Green, was erected in 1735, Rev. P. 8. Dale (1829) incumbent ; and Burton Wood chapel about 1730, 
Rev. W. G. Thomas, M.A. (1829), incumbent. At Padgate, a perpetual curacy, the Rev. A. A. Bridgeman, 
B.A., is the incumbent. Of these last three the rector of Warrington is the patron. The Roman Catholic 
chapel in Bewsey Street was built in 1823, and dedicated to St. Alban ; that in Woolston took (1831) the 
place of one built in Rixton about 1770. Another Roman Catholic chapel was erected in Martinscroft in 
1834. There are also ten places of worship appropriated to the Dissenters. The chapel in Chapel Place, Cairo 
Street, the first edifice of the kind in Warrington, was built soon after the Restoration, and rebuilt in 1744 ; 
originally this was a Presbyterian place of worship; the congregation afterwards became Unitarian, but about 
1847 it repudiated all sectarian denomination as inconsistent with its original open Presbyterian foundation.’ 
The Baptist meeting-room, in Dallum Lane, erected in 1833, is replaced by Ebenezer chapel in Bewsey Street, 
and the Strict Particular Baptists have recently erected a small iron chapel in Ryland Street. St. John’s 
chapel, Winwick Street, built in 1807 for the countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, was afterwards used by 
a branch of the Scottish Presbyterian church, who have recently assumed the name of English Presbyterians. 
The Independent chapel, King Street, built in 1779, is replaced by the Wycliffe chapel in Bewsey Street. 
The Wesleyans built a chapel in Upper Bank Street about 1780. This, however, is now used for the 
County Court, and has been superseded by a large chapel in Bold Street. They have also a chapel in 
Woolston-with-Martinscroft. The Independent Methodist chapel, Friars’ Green, built in 1802, was rebuilt 
in 1858. The Primitive Methodist chapel in Latehford was built in 1827. The Friends’ meeting was 
erected in 1728, and rebuilt in 1829. Salem chapel, in Golborne Street, built in 1811, originally an 
Independent chapel, was afterwards used as a chapel-of-ease under St. Paul’s church. At the re-arrangement 
of the parish, in 1868-9, the building was included in the portion assigned to Holy Trinity district. 


CHARITIES OF WARRINGTON, 
Summarised from the Twentieth Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners. 


Free Grammar School, founded by Sir Thomas Boteler. The deed of feoffment is dated 16th April 1526, since which time 
the school property has been subjected to much litigation, The last suit was instituted principally to obtain a decision that the 
office of schoolmaster was incompatible with that of rector, which decision was pronounced in 1815, and confirmed in 1820, when 
it was ordered that the clear annual sum of £300 should be paid to the master ; to each usher not less than £60, nor more than 
£100 ; and to a writing-master not less than £40, nor more than £100. The 9th rule for the better government of the school 
direets that no boy should be sent to the school until seven years of age, and that all boys entitled to be admitted should be taught 
without fee, except the cock-penny, and three potation-pennies, mentioned in the foundation-deeds. The number of free scholars 
at present is about twenty, and the annual income, in 1832, was £551 :18s. [A careful history of this school, the scheme of which 
was considerably modified in 1840, may be found in the Zrans. Hist. Soc. Lane. Chesh. 1855-6, p. 51. In 1862 the old buildings 
were pulled down, a new school with master’s house and dormitories erected, and a new master, Rev. Oftley H. Cary, M.A., 
appointed, with several assistant-masters. The school consists of an upper and a lower division. The number of boys now in the 
school is about seventy, all of whom pay a capitation-fee of £8: 8s. or £4: 4s, in the respective divisions.] There are no free 
scholars under the last regulations. 

__ Lhe Blue-Coat School, in Winwick Street, established at least a century and a half ago,* has long been a favourite institution 
With the piously-disposed inhabitants of Warrington, and hence we find no fewer than seventy-three benefactors to that 


; Mr. Henry, the rector of Walton, was ejected from his living in 1662, when he retired to Warrington ; and Mr. Peter Aspinwall of 
Heaton, on his ejection, lived in great usefulness at Warrington, from which time the foundation of the dissenting interest in this place may 
be dated. * The date of the earliest subscription in the list is 1677. The present schoolhouse was built in 1780. 
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establishment who have bequeathed legacies to the collective amount of £2005 :16s., besides lands, of which the purchase-money 
is not mentioned, and other lands directly conveyed to the charity by wills, and presented benefactions to the amount of £935, 
which sums have been laid out by the trustees, in lands at West Leigh and Warrington, in Lancashire, and at Hatton, 
in Cheshire, yielding about £200 a-year, exclusive of the rent of a field in Latchford, the gift of Mrs. Dannett. 
The school has also the reversion of an estate in Sankey, estimated at the value of £6000, which property was 
bequeathed by John Watkins, esq., in 1797, and on the demise of Mr. Norman, will come into the hands of the trustees. [It 
did so in 1864.] The same gentleman, by will dated Sth November 1805, directed several sums, amounting to £5550, to be paid 
to the trustees of the charity, and laid out—£500 for building a chapel, £250 for an organ, and £800 to be placed out at interest 
for the maintenance of a clergyman. This will was disputed in Chancery, but the Master reported in 1826 that there was due to 
the trustees the sum of £3037 :16:10. The report had not been confirmed at the time of the inquiry ; and the commissioners 
were given to understand that no further sum was to be expected, the effects of the testator being insuflicient to pay the amount 
of the legacies in full. Certain rent-charges were also demised to the same school by Arthur Borron, esq., in 1685, chargeable on 
an estate in Bedford-Leigh, which comes ultimately to the charity. The yearly income of the charity from these sources is 
£450:8:64. It was formerly aided by annual subscriptions and collections, but these have ceased for several years.  ['There 
are now (1869) 40 boarders (24 boys and 16 girls) and no day scholars. The education given is a commercial one, and periodical 
examinations of the scholars are conducted by an examiner selected by the trustees. The annual income of the charity—thanks to 
its careful administration by the trustees—has increased from £450 (in 1841) to above £1300. At present about £900 per annum 
is available for the current expenses of the charity: the remainder, being the rents of coal mines, is invested in Government Securities, 
and can be withdrawn by sanction of the Court of Chancery, and applied in the purchase of lands as opportunity offers. | 

Anne Royle, in 1731, gave the rent of a cottage, £4: 4s., to be annually distributed among six housekeepers. In 1787 Joseph 
Daintith gave £10 a-year for the promotion of a Sunday school in Warrington. Brownfield’s Almshouse—John Brownfield, in 
1697, gave £20 to build two almshouses ; and his widow, in 1704, gave the annual interest of £20 to be divided between two 
widows in the almshouses. Joseph Goulborn, in 1724, gave 24s. per annum to the almshouse. 

Burronwoop.—Schoo/, founded in 1766. The master has a school and house rent free, and receives a salary of £6 :1 :8, 
collected by an old rate. Poor Stock, commenced in 1686 with £10, and had increased to £63 :10s. in 1819, when it was deposited 
with Thomas Claughton, esq., by whose failure, in 1823, all was lost except 2s. 6d. in the pound. 

PouULrON with FEARNHEAD.—Charities of Leigh and others amounted to £220, and produced £9 :18s. per annum, but were 
lost by the bankruptcy of Mr. Claughton, except 2s. 6d. in the pound. 

RIxXroN WITH GLAZEBROOK.—Clare’s Charity.—Land, called the Town’s Field, devised in 1730, and yielding a rent of £9, 
which is distributed in clothing. 


In 1757 a collegiate establishment, “The Warrington Academy,” intended to prepare young men for 
the ministry, and to afford to the sons of Protestant Dissenters the advantages of a university education, 
was formed in this place, of which the celebrated Dr. Priestley was for some time tutor in the languages 
and Belles Lettres, others of the tutors at various times during its existence being Dr. John Taylor, author of 
the Hebrew Concordance ; Dr. John Aikin the elder; Dr. Reinhold Forster, the naturalist ; Dr. Enfield, 
Rev. George Walker, and the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield (editor of Virgil, with notes and comments), and Dr. 
Nicholas Clayton. This constellation of talent was not sufficient to sustain the institution ; “though all the 
tutors in my time,” says Dr. Priestley, “lived in the most perfect harmony, though we all exerted ourselves 
to the utmost, and though there was no complaint of want of discipline, the academy did not flourish.” 
Disagreements arose between Dr. Taylor and the trustees ; many of the patrons of the academy became luke- 
warm ; and in the year 1786 the institution was dissolved.'| Within a year, however, the scheme was re- 
vived at Manchester, and the noble library and part of the property of the academy was transferred to 
“ Manchester College,’ which continued in that place till September 1803, when it was removed to York, 
where it continued for some years under the designation of “The York College.” It was then brought to 
Manchester, and had its locale in Grosvenor Square as “ Manchester New College.” In 1850 it was 
removed to University Hall, Gordon Square, London ; the principal is now, 1869, the Rev. J. J. Tayler. 

In the best days of the Academy, which gave an impetus to literary culture, the General Subscription 
Library at Warrington was established (1758), without any distinction of sects or parties ; and the public 
press in this place had the honour to issue the celebrated work of John Howard, the philanthropist, ‘The 
State of the Prisons in England and Wales,” the author residing in the town while it passed through the 
press under the literary revision of Dr. Aikin. Mrs. Barbauld’s works, and that in particular which stamped 
her character with the world, her poem of “ Corsica,” were printed in this town ; the amiable and highly- 
gifted Roscoe also made his literary delit from the Warrington press, his poem of “Mount Pleasant” 
haying been printed by the late Mr. Eyres; and from the same press, under the direction of Messrs. 
Haddock, have issued the works of Dr. Ferrier, Mr. Gibson, and others. It is also a fact not unworthy of 
mention, as connected with the literary history of this place, that in Bridge Street lived John M‘Gowan, 
where he carried on the business of a baker while he was composing his pungent satires of “ The Shaver,” 
“The Cankerworm,” and “ Dialogues of Devils,” being on Sundays the preacher at the ancient Baptist chapel 
at Hill Cliff, near Warrington. Litherland, the inventor of the lever watch, was a native of this place ; 
and John Harrison, the maker of the time-keeper, commonly called Longitude Harrison, a native of Fouldby, 
in the county of York, was long an inhabitant of Warrington. 

The Warrington Guardian and the Warrington Advertiser are the two local newspapers published. 

Subjects of literature and science point so strongly to the classical ground of Orford Hall, i this town- 
ship, the residence of the Evelyn of his day, as to allow of a little extension beyond the limits of the town of 
Warrington itself. This mansion is celebrated as the residence of the venerable John Blackburne, esq., who, 

1 For an excellent “ Historical Sketch of Warrington Academy,’ by Henry A. Bright, esq., B.A., see Trans. Hist. Soc. Lance. 
and Ches., 1858-9, pp. 1-30.—B. H. 
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after a life of scientific pursuits, principally in the departments of botany and natural history, died in 1796, 
at the advanced age of ninety-six years. It is recorded of this amiable man, that he was the second gentleman 
in England who cultivated the pine-apple, and he was probably the first to cultivate the cotton-plant to any 
practical purpose, having raised in his garden at Orford a supply of British cotton, from four ounces of which 
was made a muslin dress for his lady, with the intention to appear at court in it on the king’s birthday in 
1793; but a change of dress, occasioned by the death of a near relative, prevented it. Miss Anna Black- 
burne inherited her father’s taste for botany, and added to it a still stronger love for natural history. Her 
house, in the immediate vicinity of Warrington, was a perfect museum, and contained some of the finest 
transatlantic specimens in this kingdom." On the death of this lady, her collection was removed to Hale, 
where it is still preserved. Orford Hall is now the residence of a gentleman whose name is intimately 
associated with the history, the antiquities, and the literature of both Laneashire and Cheshire—William 
Beamont, esq., the first mayor of Warrington under the charter of 1847. 

The “ Warrington Literary and Philosophical Institution,” originating in the monthly meetings of a few 
literary and scientific gentlemen in the town, was formed in 1812, “for the cultivation of science, literature, and 
the arts.” The meetings took place in the large room of the museum of natural history, then recently estab- 
lished in Warrington by Mr. Greening, and lectures were delivered every alternate Friday. To promote 
the objects of the society, books were purchased, and papers and communications on subjects of literature 
and science were received and read. This society, after continuing for some years under the presidency of 
John Blackburne, esq., M.P., became dormant in 1820, and is now extinct. 

In November 1848, on the passing of the act permitting the establishment of free public libraries and 
museums, Warrington was the first town to avail itself of the Act, and the Warrington Free Library and 
Museum was established by vote of the ratepayers. It was at first located in a house in Friars’ Green ; but, 
after a few years, a commodious building was erected for it, at a cost of £3000 (opened in 1857), in Bold 
Street. One of its rooms is called the Warrington Room, and contains many antiquities found in the 
neighbourhood, among others many Celtic remains, Roman coins and pottery from the station Condate, 
medieval relics dug from the Mote Hill, some very curious and interesting charters, and many documents 
connected with the town and neighbourhood. 

A society, venerable for its age and exemplary in its object, the “ Warrington Clergy Institution,” was 
established here in 1697 for the purpose of affording relief to the widows and orphans of clergymen in the 
archdeaconries of Chester, Liverpool, and Manchester; the meetings of which society are held annually in 
this place, under the patronage of the bishop of the diocese. The relief dispensed by this institution amounts 
to above one thousand pounds a-year, which fund is supplied by annual subscriptions and donations, prin- 
cipally within these archdeaconries, and from interest of money invested by the society in government 
securities, aided by the proceeds of an annual collection made in the parish chureh of Warrington. The Clergy 
Orphan School and the Training College for Schoolmistresses now occupy the site of the old Mote Hill. 

Warrington is one of the boroughs which have arisen out of the amended representation of the people in 
the House of Commons. By the Reform Act of 1832 it returns one member ; it is in the southern division of the 
county, and comprehends* the townships of Warrington and Latehford ; and also those two detached portions 
of the township of Thelwall, which lie between the boundary of the township of Latchford and the river 
Mersey. Until 1847, when the town was incorporated, the returning officer was such person as the sheriff 
for the time being might appoint, but the mayor is now the returning officer :— 


WARRINGTON.—(Onn Memppr.) 
ELECTORS IN 1832, 451. In 1865, 732. 


Elections. Elections. 
1832. Dee. Edmund George Hornby (i.) 203 1841. July John I. Blackburne . (PROT.) 

John I. Blackburne : é (c.) 176 1847. Aug. Gilbert Greenall . (pRoT.) 827 
1835. Jan. John I. Blackburne : (c.) 148 NT ae a fais 

Charles Hindley : ; (L.) 1380 1852. July Gilbert Greenall  . F : (c.) ? 
1837. Aug. John I. Blackburne .  . (©) 278 SDT, oe te eer adie ies ae 

E. D. Davenport (L.) 254 1859. April tilbert Greenall — . (c.) 

1865. July Gilbert Greenall . (c.) 


The chartered market of Warrington is held in the market-place on the Wednesday, when considerable 
business is transacted in grain, butcher's meat, vegetables, and other agricultural produce. There is also an 
inferior market on Saturday. The fairs, of which there are two annually, are chartered ; the first commences 


Ty ee - - =e * . . 
This lady was a correspondent of Linnwus; and a genus of 


plants was named after her, Blackburniana, by Reinhold Forster. 
the celebrated naturalist, who accompanied Captain Cook in his 
second yoyage, in testimony of her great acquirements in natural 
history, and her kindness to him during his abode in Warrington, 

* The (parliamentary) electoral returns for 1865-6 give the fol- 
lowing particulars as to the parliamentary borough of Warring- 


ton :—Population in 1831, 18,184; in 1861, 26,947; in 1866 
(computed), 28,940. Inhabited houses in 1861, 5146. Number of 
electors on parliamentary register {£10 occupiers) in 1832-3, 456 ; 
in 1866, 779 ; but deducting double entries (11) the actual num- 
ber of electors was 768. Number of working-men on the present 
parliamentary register, 149. The parliamentary and municipal 
boundaries are not conterminous. 
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on the 18th of July, and the second on the 30th of November, and they are each of ten days’ continuance, 
for the sale of woollen cloth, horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, and pedlery. A horse-fair is held in Horse- 
market. There is also a chartered fortnight-fair held on the Wednesday, for the sale of fat and lean cattle, 
as well as for sheep and swine, which for some years was discontinued, but was successfully revived in the 
year 1825. 

In 1813, a Paving and Improvement Act was passed, under the authority of which commissioners were 
appointed, whose duty it was to attend to the internal regulation and improvement of the town, and by 
whom a temporary place of confinement was erected, called Bridewell. All the powers of this act are now 
vested in the corporation, The other public buildings are, a town hall, a market hall, a public hall, and a 
theatre. The Town Hall or sessions house, built in the year 1820, by the inhabitants, at a cost of £2800, is 
situated in Irlam Street. The market hall, used on market days for the sale of meat and other commodities, 
is in the market-place. The gas-works, in Mersey Street, which are very extensive, distribute more than 
sixty million cubic feet of gas “yearly, The town was first lighted with gas in March 1821, and the act 
incorporating the company passed on the 15th of May 1822. The property is held in £20 shares, and the 
original cost of the works amounted to about £15,000, which has since been greatly increased. Warrington 
is supplied with water by works established in 1846, mine h collect the water from Hill Cliff on the Cheshire 
side of the river, where there is a reservoir holding Sea 62 millions of gallons. Thence it is brought in a 
12nch main. The company are at present engaged i in enlarging their works by sinking wells at Winw ick, 
which, when completed, will give an additional million of gallons a-day. 

W arrington, though not “strictly a port, enjoys, through the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, many of the 
advantages of commerce. At the time of the spring tides, the Mersey rises from ten to twelve feet at 
Warrington Bridge, and vessels from seventy to one hundred tons burden can navigate the river to this 
point. The communication between, Manchester and Liverpool, by means of this navigation, is incessant, 
and the brick-dust coloured sails of the barges are seen e every hour of the day on their passage, flickering in 
the wind. As early as 1774, two daily packet-boats were established by the duke of Bridgwater, from 
Manchester to Warrington, one of them carrying 80, and the other 120 passengers, at a charge of 2s. 6d. for 
the first, and 1s. 6d. for the second cabin, and 1s. for the steerage passage. The packets are now, however, 
only used for goods. At this time the roads between Manchester and Warrington were in a state that can 
now scarcely be conceived :— 

“At Warrington,” says Adain Watkin, in his Observations, published in 1791, ‘‘ we enter Lancashire, the county of industry 
and spirit. For many ages, and to the middle of this (eighteenth) century, a causeway, about two feet broad, paved with round 
pebbles, was all that man or horse could travel upon, particularly in the winter season, through both Lancashire and Cheshire. 
This causeway was guarded by posts at a proper distance, to keep carts off it, and the open part of the road was generally 
impassable in the winter, from mire and deep ruts. As trade incre: ased, turnpikes became general, and the ruts were “filled up 
with pebbles and cinders, but still in winter no coach or chaise durst venture through them, Indictments and lawsuits at length 
produced broad pavements, which would suffer two carriages to pass each other, and this was thought perfection. In this state 
the roads continued many years, but now (1791), both the broad and the narrow paths are filling up, the pebble broken into small 
pieces, and the interstices filled up with sand.’ 

In primitive times there was a valuable fishery in the Mersey, which Roger of Poictou gave, on the 
Lancashire side, to the abbot of Shrewsbury, while that on the Cheshire side was conferred by William, the 
third baron of Halton, on the prior of Norton. After passing through the hands of various proprietors, it 
was purchased by Robert Pickering, barrister-at-law. As late as the year 1763 the value of this fishery 
was estimated at £400 a-year, but even in 1835 “the perpetual disturbance and depredations to which the 
fry is subject have greatly reduced the number of salmon, and the fine-flavoured smelts or sparlings, which 
annually in spring came up the river in shoals, are now greatly diminished both in number and size ;” and 
now (1868) the fishery is entirely a matter of tradition. 

Warrington is entitled to rank amongst the earliest manufacturing towns in the county of Lancaster, 
but its fabrics have been subject to considerable changes: coarse linens and checks formed the first 
manufactures of this place ; they gave way to a species of table-linen called huckaback ; which was succeeded 
by strong sail-cloth (poldavy), of which Warrington is represented to have made as much at one time as 
supplied half the British navy. In the year 1769, when the splendid era of mechanical improvements in the 
cotton line was opening in Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, and Preston, it is said by Mr. Arthur Young, in 
his Six Months’ Tour through the North of England : —- 


** At Warrington the manufacture of sail-cloth and sacking are bia considerable. The first is spun by women and girls, 
who earn about two- -pence per day. It is then bleached, which is done by men who earn 10s. a-week ; after the bleaching it is 
wound by women, whose earnings are 2s. 6d. a-week ; and next it is warpe vd by men, who earn 7s. a-week ; and then starched by 
aap earning 10s, 6d. a-week ; the last operation is the weaving, in which the men earn 9s., and the women 5s., and the boys 

6d. a-week, The spinners in the sacking branch earn 6s. a-week, women ; then it is wound on bobbins by women and children, 
Bon earnings are 4d. a-day ; then the starchers take it, they can earn 6s. a- week ; after which it is wove by men at 9s. a-week. 
The sail-cloth employs about three hundred w eavers, and the sacking half that number, and they reckon twe nty spinners and two 
or three other hands to every weaver. ‘The spinners never stand still for want of work, but the weavers stand sometimes for want 
of yarn. The spinners of sacking live principally in Cheshire. There is here likewise a small pin manufacture, which employs 
two or three hundred children, w tho earn from 1s. to 2s. a-w eek ; and another of shoes for exportation, that employs four or five 
hundred hands, men who earn 9s. per week. he price of provisions is as follows :—Bread, oat and barley, mixed, —— ; butter 
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74d. per Ib. ; Cheese, 33 per Ib. ; mutton, beef, and veal, 3d. per Ib. ; pork, 4d. per Ib. ; bacon, 6d. per Ib. ; milk 2d. per quart ; 
potatoes, 34d. a peck ; house-rent for the poor, 20s. to 30s. a-year ; firing, 16s. a-year, Upon the whole these manufactures are 
very advantageous, as they employ about 10,000 hands.” 
F 7 1 a 1 vs 7 en aders a ey 7 

The manufacture of sail-cloth and sacking no longer prevails here to any considerable extent. When 
Mr. Baines wrote, the principal manufacture was cotton-spinning and power-loom weaving ; but wire-drawing 
and other branches of the iron trade have now become the staple of the place. The first of Bolton and 
Watt’s steam-engines erected in Lancashire was introduced here by Messrs. Paul in 1787. The refining of 
sugar, formerly carried on to a considerable extent, no longer prevails here, and the copper-works are 
discontinued ; but the soap manufacture prevails to a great extent, and is carried on vigorously. The glass 
manufacture continues to flourish ; the fabrication of flint and glass bottles was among the early trades of 
the place, but the British Plate Glass Company have no longer any establishment here. The pin-trade still 
exists to some, though not to a considerable, extent ; and “ Lancashire files” and other artisan-tools, which 
have deservedly a great name, are made in large quantities. 

The government of the town is vested in the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, under a charter of 
incorporation granted the 3d April 1847. The following gentlemen have filled the mayoralty since that 


5 
period ——- 


William Beamont, esq. ; ; , 1847-8 Charles Henry Cartwright, esq. : 1857-8 
William Alleard, esq. . ; : : 1848-9 Thomas Glazebrook Rylands, esq. . : 1858-9 
Jenjamin Pierpoint, esq. : : : 1849-50 Joseph Smith, esq., M.D. : 1859-60 
Joseph Stubs, esq. : p . : 1850-1 John Burgess, esq. . : ; , 1860-1-2 
William Alleard, esq. . ; ; : 1851-2 James Hepherd, esq. 5 A 7 1862-3 
Joseph Perrin, esq. F ; ; . 1852-3 Charles John Holmes, esq. ; : 1863-4 
Peter Rylands, esq. : 5 : ; 1853-4 Peter Smith, esq. . : , y : 1864-5 
Henry White, esq. : ; : ; 1854-5 Shaw Thewlis, esq. 4 : : ; 1865-6 
Joseph Chrimes, esq. — . ; . : 1855-6-7 Henry Blackley, esq. . : : : 1866-7 


At the court-leet of the lord of the manor, in October, all business relating to the manorial rights and 
its jurisdiction is transacted. The tolls of the market now belong to the corporation. A petty sessions is 
also held weekly. 

On the 28th February 1835, seven persons were accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a boat in 
crossing the Mersey at Hollin’s Green. The Irwell and Mersey navigation is transacted through two 
mediums—the old course of the river, and a new cut which runs to Runcorn, parallel to the river, and at a 
short distance to the south, terminating in the original channel at Warrington. Besides a number of barges, 
vessels from eighty to one hundred tons navigate these streams. Bank Quay to the west, and Howley 
Quay to the east, are the principal landing-places for goods. The Sankey Canal, closely accom- 
panying the course of Sankey Brook, descends from the collieries about St. Helen’s to the Mersey, 
passing Warrington at Sankey Bridge. To the north of Burton Wood this canal is crossed by the magnificent 
viaduct of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. The duke of Bridgewater’s canal passes Stockton Quay 
a mile anda half south of Warrington. The railway from Warrington to Newton was constructed by Robert 
Stephenson at a cost of £65,000, and was opened on the 25th of July 1831. 

The townships in the parish, besides Warrington, are BuRTONWooD, POULTON-WITH-FEARNHEAD, 
W OOLSTON-WITH-MARTINSCROFT, and RIXTON-WITH-GLAZEBROOK. 

BurTONWOOD was a manor which the barons of Warrington anciently held by the annual service of one 
penny at Easter for all services. It is named in the perambulation of the forest by twelve knights of the 
county in 12 Henry III. (1228) who returned, “That the whole shire of Lancaster ought to be disforested 
except the woods of Quernmore, Couet, and Blesedale, Fulwode, Toxstath, Wood of Derby, Burton Wode, 
and Croxstath ;” the limits of Burton Wode being from Hardisti to Sonky, and from Raueslashe to Brade- 
leghbroke, and “ William Butler and his heirs have common pasture for their cattle in store, and mast for 
their swine, and timber for their castle, buildings, and fuel.”! In the Warrington museum is a confirma- 
tion by Henry III. of two deeds given by his second son Edmund, which show how the manor came to 
the Butlers. The deeds are thus described by John Robson, esq., M.D.— 

William le Butiller of Warrington had bought the adjoining manor of Burtonwood from Robert de Ferrariis, Earl of Derby, 
for 900 marks (£600), which he undertook to pay by half-yearly instalments of £10. During the contest between the king and 
the barons under De Montfort, the earl raised a war on his own account, attacking and pillaging with great impartiality all 
parties. He was at length defeated and made prisoner at Chesterfield in 1267, deprived of his titles; and his lands, tenements, 
chattels, and debts, were given by the king to Prince Edmund, as stated in the first deed, which acknowledges the receipt of 105 
marks by Roger Cockayn, Clerk of the Wardrobe at Leicester, Nov. 22, 1269. The prince further promises that if it should happen 


that peace was made with De Ferrers, and the lands, ete., were restored, this should only be done by De Ferrers giving up all 
claim upon Butiller for the money paid to the prince. 

The second deed seems to restrict the gift of the king to the lands dater Rybel et Merse, and relieves Butiller from the 
consequence of not paying the annual quota at the earl’s priory of Tutbury ; the money is to be paid to the receiver of Prince 
Edmund in Lancashire. Dated London, Feb, 12, 1270; the confirmation at Westminster, Feb. 16 following.? 


In 3 Richard Il, (1379-80) a precept to seize the lands of William le Botiller was issued from the 
duchy office, wpon the death of William le Botiller, commanding the escheator to give seisin of them to John 


1 Lansdowne J£SS. cod. 559, fol. 57. 2 Gentleman's Magazine, December 1863. 
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de Haydock ; and in the same year another mandate required the same officer to give seisin of the same lands 
to Wilham le Botiller’s son John. The Haydocks held the manor of Bradley in Burtonwood ; Sir Gilbert 
Haydok in 18 Edward IIT. (1844) obtained a license for free warren in Bradele.’ The Leghs of Lyme 
married the heiress of Haydock, and became possessed of the estates ;* Bradley, in the manor of Burtonwood, 
is now held by William John Legh, esq. of Lyme and Haydock. In the time of Leland, there was a park 
which has now disappeared ; but two fields, which are called The Parks, seem to preserve memorials of its 
existence. Of the old stately hall, only the moat and gateway remain. The farm-house, now called Bradley 
Hall, is a plain brick building of the early part of the last century, and stands within the area formed by 
the moat, the water of which is narrow, and overgrown with brambles in some places. A low ruinous 
arch stands in the place of the ancient drawbridge. The gateway consists of a centre, with two buttresses, 
and on each side of the semicircular arch are mouldings and fluted ornaments. Internally the gateway is 
formed of grout-work, within which are small lancet-shaped windows. Above spring the ribs of six arches 
gracefully decorated with flutings. The old hall is reputed to have stood in the gardens on the left of 
the gatehouse. At the top of the staircase within the present farm-house are two circular shields cut in 
the walls. On an oaken beam in the ceiling the following inscription is carved :— 
** Here mister doth and mistris both, agree with one accorde, 
With godly mindes and zealous hearts, to serve the living Lorde 
Auno 1:97. Henry Wesle.” 

This estate now belongs to W. C. Brookes, esq. of Manchester. The chapel of Burtonwood was founded 
by Thomas Bold of Bold, esq., by a deed of feoffment, dated 27th September 1605, by which he conveyed in 
trust a portion of his land, then lately improved from the waste in Burtonwood, and containing in length 
forty roods and in breadth twenty-four roods, for purposes recited in an appendant schedule, the reddendum 
to be one penny annually to him and his heirs on the natal feast of St. John the Baptist. The founder 
directs in the schedule that feoffees “in convenient tyme shall erect a chappell or house of praier upon the 
said lands, weh from thenceforth shall be called Burtonwood Chappell ;” and the feoffes shall “at all tymes 
after the buildinge thereof, sufficientlie repaire and upholde the same.” They are further directed, to “elect 
& choose lawfull and fitt psons to reade dyvine service and teache Grammar Schole at the said chappell 
within convenient time after the same is erected,” according to the intent of Thomas Darbishire, expressed in 
his testament and last will. It appears by the proceedings on a commission ad pios usus, before John, bishop 
of Chester, on an inquisition taken 28th March 1627, at Wigan, that Thomas Darbishire of Burtonwood, 
yeoman, by will dated 23d Jan. 44 Elizabeth (1602), had designed to found a chapel at Windybancke in 
Burtonwood, and for this purpose bequeathed to trustees threescore poundes to purchase land, or a rent 
charge for the maintenance of a minister or reader. The jurors found that a chapel, or house of prayer, had 
existed there for twenty years or more, according to the intent of the testator, built at the common charge of 
the town, and that it remained in the hands of Nicholas Crofte and others named in Mr. Bold’s grant of the 
site; and they further found that various sums, amounting to £60, had been left for the use and behoofe of 
a minister and schoolmaster there.* Dallum is a small hamlet in this township. Sir Henry de Hoghton, 
the representative of the family of Bold, is (1867) the present lord of the manor of Burtonwood, for which a 
court is held ; but Lord Lilford is the proprietor of Bewsey Hall, the ancient seat of the Butlers, situated one 
mile to the north-west of Warrington. The present edifice is chiefly of brick, and in a style of architecture 
anterior to the reign of Elizabeth. The moat, which in former times seems to have interposed so slight a 
barrier against violence, and even murder, is still maintained in tolerable preservation. 

POULTON-WITH-FEARNHEAD was sometimes called Poolton alias Farnehead,* and has been the property 
of the Leghs since their union with the heiress of Haydock. Bruch, Briche, or Birch, the old manor-house, 
existing in 12 Charles I. was given by Sir Peter Legh to his fourth son Peter, whose son Piers died in 1666, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress, who married Peter Legh, grandson of Dr. Thomas Legh, the third son 
of Sir Peter, and thus Bruch again became the property of the elder, and now the sole branch of the family. 
The hall was rebuilt of brick a generation ago, and has several times changed owners. It became the 
property of the Bankes of Winstanley, who sold it to Mr. Jonathan Jackson, by whom, about 1825-6, it was 
transferred by sale to Thomas Parr, esq. of Warrington, the present proprietor. 

WOOLSTON-WITH-MARTINSCROFT.—The tithes of Woolston and Pulston were granted from the erown, 
25th Feb. 24 Elizabeth (1296), to Edmund Downing and Peter Ashton, who jointly regranted them to 
Robert (Dudley) earl of Leicester, 17th December, 25 Elizabeth (1296), for a sum of money which is not 
named in the deed. This nobleman conferred the tithes upon the master and brethren of the earl of 
Leicester’s Hospital at Warwick, by a grant dated 30th November, in the 28th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In 20 Edward I. (1292) John Byrun claimed, in right of his wife Alesia, the heiress and granddaughter 
of Robert Banastre, free warren in Walton, Newton, Makerfeld and Wolston.’ This lady was afterwards 


1 Rot. Chart. 18 Edw. III. n. 24. 2 See “ Parish of Winwick.” 3 Orig. Inquis. in Harl. cod. 1727, fol. 49. 
4+ Duc. Lane, vol. xx. Ing. n. 34. 5 Placit. de Quo Warr. apud Lane, 20 Ed, I. rot. 3. 
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married to Sir John Langton, whose descendant, John Langton, in the reign of Edward III. held, as baron of 
Makerfield, the title given to him in the MS. Feodary of that reign, Wolueston, by fealty in socage without 
any other service. How long it continued in this family does not appear; but it seems to have been 
alienated anterior to the reign of Philip and Mary, and we find that in 1556 John Hawarden held the manor of 
Wolston, with lands and tenements in Holewodde.’ Woolston Hall,an ancient brick building, with a domestic 
Roman Catholic chapel taken down a generation ago, is the property of Charles Standish of Standish, 
esq. Martinscroft, or, as it was anciently named, Mascrofte and Mareserofte, was formerly a part of the 
possessions of the Irelands of Bewsey.” Near Martinscroft Green, a pleasant heath skirted by cottages, 
is a Roman Catholic chapel. The jury of the court-baron of Woolston occasionally perambulate the 
boundaries of the manor. 

RIXTON-WITH-GLAZEBROOK.—The family of Rixton was seated here in the reign of King John; and 
Alan de Rixton, held of old by knight service and the render of one mark, one carucate of William Pincerna Fi 
and the Duchy Feodary of the reign of Edward ILL. records that the lord of Rixton held of William Boteler 
five parts of a knight’s fee in Rixton and Glazebrooke, which Alan de Rixton formerly held. The arms of 
this ancient family, Arg. on a bend sable, three covered cups or, would seem to imply a descent from the 
Butlers. The last of the Rixtons of Rixton was Alan, in 6 Edward IIL, who, by his wife, Margaret, cousin 
and heir of Sir John Daniers, left an only daughter and heiress, married to Sir Hamon Mascy, second son of 
Hugh Masey of Tatton, in the county of Chester. The Masseys of Rixton were allied to some of the most 
distinguished families of Lancashire and Cheshire, and held this lordship until 1760, when Francis Massey, 
esq., died, leaving three coheiresses, of whom the eldest, with the largest portion, married Stephen Tempest of 
Broughton, in the county of York, esq. The second married Dr. Whitham, of the same county; and the 
third, whose portion consisted in money, married a gentleman named Scroope. Charles Tempest of Broughton, 
grandson of Stephen, is the principal landowner in this township. Dr. Whitham sold Rixton old hall and 
other property to Thomas Patten of Bank, who was high-sheriff of the county in 1773, and whose de- 
scendant. the Rt. Hon. John Wilson Patten, esq., now owns the estate as well asthe chapel of the Rixtons and 
Masseys in Warrington church, bearing the name of Patten chapel. Part of a moat which surrounded the old 
hall is yet visible. The //all, which was rebuilt about 1822, contained a domestic Catholic chapel. Lixton New, 
or Little, Hal/, was rebuilt about eighty years ago in place of the old edifice of post and patrel, with clay floors. 
This hall is also the property of Mr. Tempest. A small collection of dwellings here is called Fisherton or 
Fishertown: the “ piscaria de Glazebroke,” of frequent recurrence in our ancient inquisitions, was perhaps of 
some importance, when the facilities of supplymg markets from the coasts and larger rivers were few. 
Hollins Green, formerly Hollinfare, or Hollinferry, a rural village on the left bank of the Mersey, is chiefly 
remarkable as having been passed by the duke of Cumberland when pursuing the rebel forces in 1745. In 
1823 the old ferry-Hoat was renewed at a cost of £120, raised by subscription. There is here an ancient 
corn-mill; and a side-bar was erected at Glazebrook after the opening of the railway, to increase the 
tolls on the turnpike-road ; but this was considered by the country people as a pernicious innovation, and it 
was in consequence thrice torn down by mobs of irritated peasantry. A wake is celebrated here on the 
first Sunday in October. A bridge over the Mersey has now replaced the ferry. 


The soil in the neighbourhood of Warrington is in general deep and fertile ; for horticultural purposes 
it is much esteemed, and Manchester and the other large towns in the hundreds of Salford and Blackburn, 
are greatly indebted to it for an early supply of vegetables and roots, particularly for cabbages, gooseberries, 
cucumbers, and potatoes. Formerly a large quantity of potatoes was exported from hence to the ports of the 
Mediterranean ; butthe home consumption, from our increased population, has now become so large that this branch 
of foreign traflic is no longer prosecuted. The eastern portion of the parish of Warrington consists principally of 
tracts of peat earth, and Glazebrook Moss, Rixton Moss, Risley Moss, and Martinscroft Moss, form part of that flat 
and swampy plain, of which Chat Moss is the parent stock. Beneath the surface in Martinscroft Moss are 
found vast masses of solid peat earth: Rixton and Glazebrook Mosses are divided from each other by a narrow 
shp of land, high and steep, about 120 yards in width, consisting of solid clay, as if designed as a marly cover- 
ing for the light soil. Oak, fir, and birch trees are found buried in these morasses, some of them charred by 
fire, others torn up by the roots as if by storms, and many bearing the marks of the axe ; while the trees in 
Martinscroft Moss appear as if they had been washed down by floods. There are very few coal-mines or 
stone-quarries in the parish of Warrington ; in the township bearing that name there are none. Amongst 
the worthies of Warrington may be ranked Dr. Thomas Percival and Dr. Thomas Barnes :—- 

THOMAS PERCIVAL, M.D., F.R.S. &. E., and F.A.S., President of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
a physician and ethical writer of eminence, descended of an ancient and respectable family, resident at Thelwall in Cheshire, was 


the youngest and only surviving son of Mr. Joseph Percival of Warrington, by Margaret his wife, and born on the 29th of Septem- 
ber 1740. Deprived by death of both his parents at the age of three years, the loss was supplied by the able and affectionate care 


of his eldest sister. He was placed at the Warrington free grammar school, under the eare of the Rey. Mr. Hayward, where he laid 
* Due. Lane. vol. x. Ing. n. 33. 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 401. 
Ibid. vol. xxvi. Ing. 3 Car, I. n. 58. 4 Tansd. Coll. JZSS. cod. 559. 
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the chief foundation of his acquaintance with the Latin and Greek languages. In the autumn of 1757 his name was enrolled the 
first of the list of pupils at the Warrington Academy, then just opened. Here Mr. Percival pursued with diligence and success the 
classical studies in which he had already made great progress. The study of ethics, however, principally engaged his attention, in 
which he was encouraged by the assistance and example of a private instructor, the Rev. John Seddon, recently appointed minister 
of a congregation of Protestant Dissenters, and whose abilities raised him to the office of Rector Academic of the Warrington 
Institution. Previous to his removal from the academy, Mr. Percival had for some time indulged the wish of entering the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, but his family, soon after the period of Mr. Seddon’s establishment in Warrington, having become Dissenters, he 
hesitated concerning subscription to the Articles. Accordingly he directed his views to the University of Edinburgh, whither he 
repaired in 1761, in the 21st year of his age, and commenced the study of medicine. During three sessions Mr. Percival attended 
the lectures of the most distinguished professors of the Scotch metropolis, but an intervening year was occupied by his residence in 
London, where he diligently availed himself of the advantages which that city affords to the students of physic, and was, by the 
friendship of Hugh, Lord Willoughby, of Parham, elected F.R.S. He afterwards visited Paris and Leyden, where he took his 
degree, returning to England in 1765. Shortly afterwards he married, and, in 1767 settled in Manchester, and commenced his 
professional career with a degree of success seldom equalled. The leisure which he had enjoyed during the two years after his 
return to England had given him the opportunity of engaging in various philosophical and experimental inquiries, relating, for 
the most part, to the science of physic. lhe essays which he formed on the result of his investigations, were sometimes presented 
to the Royal Society, and inserted in the volumes of its transactions, and at other times communicated to the public through the 
medium of the most current periodical journals. These miscellaneous pieces were afterwards collected, and published in one volume, 

under the title of ‘Essays, Medical and Experimental.” A second volume appeared in 1773, and a third in 1776, and were 
received by the learned world as the production of a man of profound knowledge and sound judgment. In 1775, he gave to the 
public the first part of ‘* A Father's Instructions,” dedicated to the Countess of Stainford, a second part in 1777, anda third in 
1800. From the period of his residence in Manchester, he was a zealous supporter of its various institutions of benevolence, includ- 
ing the Infirmary, of which he was appointed one of the physicians. In 1777 he was unanimously elected, without solicitation, a 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Paris. In 1781, in conjunction with other leading inhabitants of Manchester, he established the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of that town. The institution derived its origin from the stated weekly meetings for conversa- 
tion, which Dr. Percival held at his own house, the resort of literary characters, of the principal inhabitants, and of occasional 
strangers. Asthese meetings became more numerous, it was in time found conyenient to transfer them to a tavern, and to constitute a 
few rules for the better direction of their proceedings. The members thus insensibly formed themselves into a club, which, in 1781, 
assumed its permanent title. Of this institution Dr. Percival was appointed, in conjunction with James Massey, esq., the first 
joint-president. His attendance at the meetings, held on each alternate Friday evening during the winter season, was rarely pre- 
vented, except by ill-health, His powers, both of comprehension and discourse, were sometimes called forth to considerable exercise. 

Another institution, which he helped to originate about this period, embraced a provision for public lectures in mathematics, chemistry, 

the fine arts, and on commerce, These lectures were intended for the improvement of the youth of Manchester, and especially such 

as, haying finished their ordinary course of education, were about to engage in commercial occupation, After two winters, however, 

of unfavourable trial, the undertaking was found to decline, and was at length reluctantly abandoned. In 1785 several of the 
principal residents of Manchester formed the design of instituting a seminary for the education of Protestant Dissenting ministers, 
to carry forward the work of the Warrington Academy, which had been abandoned two years before. The local exertions of a few 
individuals were seconded by the liberal aid of a great body of opulent Dissenters in various parts ofthe kingdom, The design was 
promoted with considerable ardour, and general meetings of the inhabitants were held (at which the doctor commonly presided), for. 
the purpose of carrying the scheme into execution, During some years Manchester College flourished with considerable reputation, 

but owing to circumstances, which it is not now necessary to record, it gradually declined, and was eventually removed to York, 

In 1787 Dr. Percival was elected a member of the American Philosophical Society, at the express recommendation of Dr. Franklin, 

the illustrious president of that learned body. About the same time he also became a member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

and of the Medical Society of London. 

In 1796, in conjunction with other professional persons, Dr. Pereival projected a scheme for regulating the police and the health 
of the poor. The crowded and miserable state of many parts of Manchester, with utter inattention to cleanliness and ventilation, 
had long produced disastrous results upon health and life, and at length contagious fever hardly ever ceased to rage in some parts of 
the town. Meetings were held, and different plans proposed for preventing the origin and stopping the progress of malignant dis- 
ease. Dr. Percival and other physicians presented memorials to the committee, which constituted itself a ‘* Board of Health,” 
stating minutely the methods to be adopted for the purpose, and the importance of their immediate application, Shortly after the 
publication of “A Father's Instructions,” the doctor engaged himself seriously in the prosecution of a work, which he called “ Medical 
Kthies ;” and in the spring of 1803 the undertaking was completed, and sent to the press. The voice of the public declared in its 
favour, and the testimonies of the best judges have stamped a value on the performance which amply gratified the author's expecta- 
tions. The short remaining period of Dr. Percival’s life was not interrupted by any remarkable or personally interesting event. 
He continued to divide his time between the pursuits of his profession, the intercourse of his friends, and the private studies in 
which, especially, he delighted to indulge, and died on the 30th August 1804, in the 64th year of his age. His remains were de- 
posited in the grave of his ancestors, in the burial-ground of the church of Warrington. A mural monument is erected on the 
south wall of the chancel, on which is engraved a Latin inscription, composed by Dr. Parr. The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester have erected, over the chair of the president, in the hall where their meetings are held, a mural tablet to the memory 
of Dr. Percival ; on which is engraved this inscription :—This Tablet is dedicated by the unanimous vote of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester to the Memory of THOMAS PERCIVAL, M.D., F.R.S., &e., One of the first Founders, and, 
during twenty years, the revered President of this Institution, as a testimony of their grateful sense of his zeal in promoting their 
various interests ; of his frequent and valuable contributions to their Memoirs ; of the Ability, Candour, and Urbanity with which 
he directed their discussions ; and of the elegant Manners, virtuous Conduct, and dignified Piety, by which his Life was eminently 
distinguished. He died August the 30th 1804.” Dr. Percival married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Nathaniel Bassnett, esq. 
of London, Dr. Percival wrote ‘‘De Frigore.” Lugd. Bat. 1765. 8vo.—‘* Essays, Medical and Experimental ; to which are 
added Select Histories of Diseases.” Vol. i. Lond. 1767, 8vo. 2d edit. of vol. i. enlarged and improved. 1772, 8vo. Vol. ii. 
1773, 8vo. Vol. iii, 1778, 8vo. 4th edit. with additions. Warrington, 1788-90, 2 vols. 8vo.—‘*On the Disadvantages which at- 
tend the Inoculation of Children in Early Infancy.” Lond. 1768, Svo.—‘‘ Experiments and Observations on Water, especially the 
Hand-Pump Water of Manchester.” Lond. 1768, 8vo.—‘‘ Observations and Experiments on the Poison of Lead.” 1774, 8vo. 
‘Moral and Literary Dissertations : to which is added, A Tribute to the Memory of Charles de Pohet, Esq.”” Warrington, 1784, 
8vo.—‘‘A Father's Instructions, consisting of Moral Tales, Fables, and Reflections, designed to promote the Love of Virtue.” 
London, 1778, 8vo.— ‘‘ Medical Ethics, or a Code of Institutes and Precepts, adapted to the professional Conduet of Physicians and 
Surgeons, &e.: to which is added an Appendix, containing a Discourse on Hospital Duties ; also, Notes and Illustrations.” —Man- 
chest. 1803, 8vo.—‘‘ On the Roman Colonies and Stations in Cheshire and Lancashire. Phil. Trans. xlvii. 216.—* On a Double 
Child.” 7b. x, 233. 1751.—‘‘ Experiments on the Peruvian Bark.” Jb. xii. 428. 1767.—‘‘ Experiments and Observations 
on the Waters of Buxton and Matlock.” Jb. xiii. 355. 1772.—‘‘ Observations on the State of Population in Manchester and 
other adjacent Places.” Jb. 496. 1774. Jb. 659. 1775.—‘* Account of a New and Cheap Way of preparing Potash ; with Ob- 
servations.” Jb. xiv. 691. 1780.—Cases of Putrid Fever, in which fixed Air was injected into the Intestines with apparent 
advantage.” Med. Com. i. 306.—** Account of an Extra-Uterine Feetus voided by Stool, twenty-two years after Pregnancy.” 1b, 
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ii. 77. 1774.—‘* Case of Angina Pectoris, which terminated fatally.” 0. iii. 180. _1775.—" On the External Use of Prepara- 
tions of Lead.” Jb. 199.—‘*‘ Practical Observations on Flowers of Zine, Fixed Air, Colic, Hydrocephalus Internus. Lb. v. 166, 
1777.—‘* Account of the late Earthquake at Manchester.” £b, 201.—** The History and Cure of a Difficulty of Digestion of long 
continuance, arising from a Spasmodie Affection of the CEsophagus.” Med. Trans. ii. 90. 1772.— History of the Fatal Effects 
of Pickles impregnated with Copper; with Observations on that Mineral Poison, Ib, iii. 80, 1785,— Tables of Deaths by 
Small Pox, as to Periods of Life, Season of the Year, Males and Females, &e. Med. Obs. and Ing. v. 270.—** Tables of the 
Comparative Mobility of the Muscles.” Jb, 282.—‘‘ Letter, concerning | Ermine Street, through Northamptonshire, and of a 
Roman Burying Place by the side of it.” _Archeeologia, i. 62. 1770,—** Experiments on the Solvent Powers of Camphor. Mem. 
Med. ii. 54. 1789.—‘‘ Medical Cautions and Remarks, particularly relative to Pulmonary Disorders, Ib, i. 288. 1789,— 
‘Practical Observations on the Treatment and Causes of the Dropsy of the Brain.”  Afedical Facts, i. 8. 1791. 


THOMAS BARNES, Doctor of Divinity, a pious and learned dissenting minister of the Presbyterian persuasion, son of Mr. 
William Barnes of Warrington, by Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Blinston of Wigan, was born on the 13th of February 
1747. His father died when he was but three years of age; his mother, however, was a truly excellent and good woman, and 
ander her care and instruction, he was, in his early youth, brought under very deep and serious impressions of religion, and dis- 
covered an inclination to study with a view to the ministerial function. He was educated accordingly, first, at the Grammar 
School at Warrington, under the Rev. Mr. Owen, then under the care of the Rey. Philip Holland, of Bolton, and afterwards in the 
Warrington Academy. Acquitting himself with honour in all his studies, he was ordained a preacher, and settled at Cockey 
Moor (Ainsworth, near Bolton), in 1768, in the 22d year of his age, where he remained eleven years ; and such was his zeal and 
attention to the best interests of his flock, that he more than trebled their numbers. In 1780 he removed to Manchester, to become 
minister of Cross Street Chapel, with one of the most numerous, wealthy, and respectable societies of Protestant Dissenters in the 
kingdom, and remained with them till his death, preaching constantly twice every Sunday from 1 782. In the year 1781 he joined 
with his justly respected and and learned friends, Dr. Percival and Mr. Henry, in active exertions for the establishment of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester ; and for several years took a prominent part in its proceedings. Of this institu- 
tion Dr. Barnes was one of the first two secretaries. His own essays, which are published in the early volumes of the Society’s 
Transactions, clearly demonstrate that he possessed genius, taste, and knowledge, which would have enabled him to become dis- 
tinguished in the literary world. In 1783, in an essay read before the Philosophical Society, he proposed the plan for the extension 
of liberal education in Manchester, by providing the means of instruction for the young men of the town, between the time of their 
leaying a grammar school, and that of their managing a business, This plan being approved and patronised by the society, was 
carried into effect, A seminary was formed, called ‘‘'The College of Arts and Sciences,” and several gentlemen of talents and 
respectability were chosen as prelectors in the different branches of literature and the arts. Into this scheme Dr. Barnes entered 
with great ardour, and delivered one course of lectures on moral philosophy, and another on commerce, But the virtuous labours 
of himself and his colleagues met with little reward, except the honourable testimonies of approbation from able judges in every 
part of the kingdom, In 1784 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Edinburgh, principally on the 
recommendation of the late learned Dr. Percival, Not long after, Dr, Barnes was induced, by the solicitations of his friends, to 
undertake, in conjunction with his colleague in the pastoral office, the Rey. Mr. Harrison, the important charge of Manchester 
College. This undertaking he conducted, as principal, with great credit to himself and utility to the public, for about twelve years. 
In the year 1798, however, he resigned the charge of the academy, in consequence of the difficulty which he had for some time ex- 
perienced in maintaining, in so large a town as Manchester, where the young men under his care were exposed to so many tempta- 
tions to dissipation, that regular and strict discipline which he wished to support. Henceforth he concentrated his interest in the 
affairs of the Infirmary, the Board of Health, and House of Recovery and Fever Wards, of Manchester. Dr. Barnes’ religious 
principles were Unitarian, the talents of his mind various, his benevolence extensive and unobtrusive, and his private life truly 
amiable and exemplary. He died on the 27th of June 1810, In the 64th year of his age. he following is the inscription on his 
tomb :—‘‘ Here was interred the Body of the Rev. THOMAS BARNES, D.D., who departed this life on the 27th day of June 
1810, in the 64th year of his age. He was Minister of this Chapel 30 years. ExizAberH Barnes, his wife, departed this life on 
the 6th day of January 1814, in the 69th year of her age.” Besides the ‘‘ Discourse upon the Commencement of the Academy,” 
printed in 1786 and 1806, 8vo, 1s, 6d., Dr. Barnes published ‘‘ A Funeral Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Thomas Threlkeld of 

Xochdale,” and some smaller pieces anonymously in the periodical journals. 
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PRESCOT PARISH. 


fa crenMS RESCOT, one of the most extensive parishes in Lancashire, is bounded on the S. by the 
river Mersey, on the W. by the parish of Huyton, on the N.W. by Walton parish, on the 
N.N.W. by Ormskirk parish, on the N. by Wigan parish, on the N.N.E. by Winwick parish, 
zx and on the E. by the parish of Warrington. The éxtreme length of the parish of Prescot is 
eke) )¥» } twelve miles, from Ditton on the south to Rainford on the north; and the breadth from 
ee LS, Prescot on the west to Great Sankey on the east is eight miles, comprising an area of 36,554 
statute acres. This parish is in the diocese of Chester, archdeaconry of Liverpool, and deanery of Prescot. 
The Mersey winds along the southern verge of this parish, and at Cuerdley Marsh, a little below the point 
at which it receives Hien Sankey, it opens in a wide arm, at the S.S.E. angle of which it is joined by an arti- 
ficial channel, substituted for the original navigation as far as Warrington. To the south of Widnes the 
Mersey is contracted into a confined passage denominated Runcorn Gap, where the duke of Bridgwater’s 
canal terminates, and opposite which the Sankey Canal, and the St. Helen’s and Runcorn Gap Railway com- 
municate with the Mersey at Widnes Wharf and Boat House. The Sankey, rising on Rainford Moss from 
two branches, and passing on the south of St. Helen’s, whence it is accompanied to its mouth by the Sankey 
Canal, is lost in the Mersey a little to the south of Sankey Bridges at the E.S.E. extremity of the parish. 
A little east of St. Helen’s it is increased by a brook, from Billinge on the north, and by another from Rain- 
hill on the south, and flows east of St. Helen’s for some distance, when it winds directly south under the 
magnificent viaduct of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and runs between Burtonwood and Sankey on 
the west, and Newton and Warrington on the east. 

The Saxon words preost, a priest, and cot, a cot, or the British coif, because the cot was originally formed 
of wood, have obviously been the original components of the name of Prescot, which, according to tradi- 
tion, was anciently the habitation of priests. This is in some measure corroborated by the name of Rudgate, 
the gate of the rood or cross, which adjoins Prescot in the manor of Whiston, and which, having been 
granted by Henry de Torboe and Ellen his wife to the priory of Burschow, was confirmed to that house by 
Henry de Lacy, the last earl of Lincoln, in his capacity of baron of Widnes, by a charter bearing date at 
Haltone, in 1285. The rectors of Prescot held the manor of Prescot until it was transferred with the church 
to the provost and fellows of King’s College, Cambridge. 

In Domesday book appears the following item under Roger de Poictou’s land between Ribble and 
Mersey :—* Albert held /Vibaldeslei. There are two carucates of land. It was worth sixty-four pence.” This 
name Mr. Beamont conjectures may be traced in “ Windleshaw” or “ Whiston,” and the two carucates he 
assigns to the two manors of Prescot and Whiston. 

William de Dacre, in 7 Edward IIL. (1333), obtained a charter for a market and a movable fair in 
Prescot, to continue for three days, commencing on the Wednesday next after the feast of Corpus Christi.! 
He is styled in this grant parson of the church of Prescote, of which he was certainly the patron ; for in 
the ancient MS. Feodary of the Duchy is a record, from which it appears that he held the manors of Skel- 
mersdale, Whyston, Speke, and Parre, and the advowson of the church of Prescott by fealty and service to 
the county and wapentake, by the hands of Robert Travers, his tenant of Whiston. Sir William de Dacre 
was succeeded, in 35 Edward III. (1361), by his brother Ranulph, who was at that time rector of the church 
of Prestcotes.” By letters-patent, 10 Richard II. (1386-7), the wood of Churchlegh was granted to the 
rector of that time; and in 12 Richard II. (1388- 9) the advowson of the church of Prestcote was held by 
Sir John Nevill de Raby and Elizabeth his wife,’ daughter and heir of Lord William Latimer. 

In the 6 and 7 Henry IV. (1405) John de Bold was chartered with free warren in Prescote, within 
the forest of Symondeswode, in the wapentake of Derby.4 The advowson of Prescot was granted by Henry 
VI. to the provost and fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, probably about the 23d year of his reign 
(1445), when he founded that institution. In 1449 the college obtained a charter for a market in Prescot.? 
About this period William Booth, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, who had been translated from the 
rectory of Prescot, and who was subsequently elevated to the archiepiscopal see of York in 1453, is said to 
have first endowed the vicarage of Prescot, of which the first incumbent, Richard Duckworth, was instituted 


1 Rot. Chart. 7 Edward III. n. 48. 2 Escaet, 35 Edward III. p. 1, n. 63. 3 Tbid. 12 Richard II. n. 40. 
+ Rot. Chart. 6 and 7 Henry IV. n. 10. 5 Ibid. 27 and 29 Henry VI. n. 13. 
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in 1448. The Act of Resumption, passed in 13 Edward IV. (1473), provided that the statute should not “ be 
prejudiciall, disavauntage or hurt unto the Provost & Scolers of oure College Roiall of oure Lady and Seynt 
Nicholas of Cambrige, or to their successours, in, to, or for the Syte and Procyncte of oure seid College, or 
to any parcell therof, or to any Maners, Londes, Tenementes, c., which they have of oure Yeft or Graunte, 
or to the patronage or possession of the Chirch of Prescote, im the Counte of Laneastr’, sumtyme parcell of 
oure Duchie of Laneastr.”! The privileges in Prescot conferred by former monarchs upon this college were 
confirmed by charter dated 26th March, 25 Henry VIII. (1534). In 4 Edward VI. (1550) Edward earl of 
Derby was farmer of the rectory and parish church of Prescott, and the tithes thereof, as lessee of the 
provost of our Lady and St. Nicholas of Cambridge.” Mr. Oldy, in a review of the manuscript collections 
of Henry earl of Derby, says, that among them was a note of “ Prescot fectory, both as to the old rents, and 
an estimate of the thirteen several tithes demised thereunto. Where it appears, that the sum total of the 
value was then, in January 1586, near £500 per annum.”* James L, by a charter dated October 1, in the 
12th year of his reign (1614), ratified and confirmed former charters. To this king, influenced by the 
accidental discovery of a silver horse-shoe belonging to the rector of Prescot, is attributed the institution of 
the vicarage, of which the same authority declares Bishop Booth to have been the founder in a preceding 
reign. 

King James, it is said, when on a visit to the earl of Derby at Knowsley,‘ was riding alone in a country lane, when he saw 
something lying in one of the ruts, which, by its glittering in the sun, attracted his attention. His curiosity being excited, the 
king alighted from his horse, and finding it to be a silver horse-shoe, he put it into his pocket, not doubting that it belonged to 
the earl, or some of the nobles in his company. Accordingly, after dinner his majesty produced the horse-shoe, and inquired who 
was its owner ; when, to his great astonishment, it was claimed by the rector of Prescot. ‘‘ Well,” said the king, ‘‘if the produce 
of your rectory is such as to enable you to shoe your horse with silver, it is time that money so wasted was appropriated to better 
purposes.”” Whereupon the king commanded that the great tithes should be given to the King’s College, Cambridge, and they 
are the rectors to this day. 

The church of Prescot, dedicated to St. Mary, existed in the thirteenth century, and was estimated at 
£40 in the Valor of Pope Nicholas. The present edifice consists of a centre and side aisles, and a chancel 
with a tower, crowned by a spire, 156 feet high, visible in the low parts of Cheshire and this county at a 
distance of many miles. The body of the fabric on the north and south has been rebuilt with long windows, 
in which there is but little tracery. On the south side of the chancel parts of the walls of a more distant 
age are visible; and in the central roof, the vestry, and some parapets, other evidence of a more ancient 
structure is discerned. The interior is spacious and lofty: the nave is divided from the side aisles by five 
arches on each side, resting upon columns with plain capitals. The wood-work of the roof is carved at the 
intersections of the beams. The organ was the gift of Mrs, Atherton, the widow of William Atherton, esq., 
both of whom are interred here, 

The earliest date in the church is 1610, at which time it was pewed, elevated, and newly roofed, partly 
at the expense, it is said, of John Ogle of Whiston Hall, esq., one of the captains who defended Lathom 
House. In 1729 the tower was taken down and rebuilt with a spire at the expense of the parish. The 
spire, having been shattered by lightning, was rebuilt in 1799. The north and south wings or aisles were 
re-erected in 1819-20 by three contractors, who undertook the work for the rents of the pews in the 
galleries, of which there are three. 

Numerous monuments are contained in the interior. Above one of the pillars, on the north side of the 
chancel, is a shield carved in stone, with the initials and date M.E. 1610, On the north side of the chancel 
is a large upright figure of Captain John Ogle,*in the costume of the seventeenth century, with his right hand 
upon his breast, and above his head are the family arms with the motto, “ Veritas vincit.” An exuberantly 
ornamented slab records “'Thomas Barron of Prescot, and his widow, Frances, daughter of John Atherton of 
Prescot,” died April 1751, aged 53. On the south side is a splendid production from the chisel of West- 
macott to the memory of William Atherton of Prescot, esq., who died June 22, 1803, aged 61; surmounted 
by the family coat, with the motto, “Clarior Tenebris.” Several tablets commemorate members of the 
Chorley family ; and on one of the pews is carved in old oak the inscription, “Simo Garnet de Ritrope 
Gens. A’no 1010—Robartvs Garn.” The date is clearly erroneous. On another pew are the words, 
“'T. Rigbye, esq. Harrock, 1771.” A marble tablet is inscribed to the memory of James Fraser, esq. of 
Culduthel, N. B., and Ravenhead, Lancashire, died 23d January 1816, aged 61. Above are the family 
arms ; motto, ‘ Je suis prest.” 

The following list of the vicars of Prescot is compiled from the Episcopal Registers and other sources, 
with such names of the early rectors (in italics) as are ascertainable :— 


* Rot, Parl. vol. vi. p. 91. ® Due. Lane. vol. viii. Placit. D. n. 1. 3 British Librarian, p. 285. 
4 James I., during his progress through Lancashire, in 1617, was two days at Lathom House. 
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VICARS OF PRESCOT. 


Date of Institution. 


Rectors. 


Before 1334 
Before 1361 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vacancy. 


William de Daere 
Randle de Dacre 


His own. 
His own. 


Before 1393 
Before 1430 


John Fayrfax . 
William Bothe 
(after. archb. of York). 


1448 Philip Duckworth? 
Richard Lyncolne 
Robert Hacamblen 
Robert Noke. 
1529 Simon Matthew 
April 10, 1541 Robert Brassye 
Dee. 20, 1558 Wm. Whitlocke 
Dee. 26, 1583 Thomas Mead . 
Dec. 5, 1616 John Alden 
«Feb. 21, 1622 Richard Day 
June 25, 1650 Kdward Larking 
Aug. 22, 1650 John Witkens. 
Abraham Ball. 
Edward Goodall 
John Legge 
Thomas Bryan . 
Fr rancis Bere 
3enj. Clarke 
Augustine Gwyn The same : : 
July 11, 1776 Samuel Sewell Provost and Fellows of King’ s College, Cambridge. 
July 11, 1815 Ch. Geo. Tho. Driffield | Provost of St. Mary 
1849 L. W. Sampson King’s College, Cambridge. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
The same. 
The same 


Aug. 7, 1492 Death of Richard Lyncolne. 
The same. 
The same 
Provost of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, Cambridge. 


Death of Simon Matthew. 
Death of Robert Brassye. 
Death of Will. Whitlocke. 
Death of Thomas Mead. 
Death of John Alden. 
Death of Richard Day. 


Sam. "Collins, head of ( Jol. of St. Mary, Cambridge. 
The same ; : 


July 24, 1677 
July 18, 1690 
Mar. 18, 1691 
May 8, 1700 
July 28, 1722 
Sept. 18, 1780 


Death of Abraham Ball. 

. | Resign. of Edward Goodall. 
| Death of John Legge. 

|; Resignation of Thos. Bryan. 

Death of Francis Bere. 

Death of Benj. Clarke. 

Death of Augustine Gwyn. 

Death of Samuel Sewell. 


Sir Thos. Page, Provost of St. ey s, Cambridge . 
The same P 

The same 

The same . 
College of St. Mary, 


The parish registers commence in 1583, but they are so much mutilated as to be illegible in some of the 
first years, and are not perfect till the year 1665: the following results are from those registers :— 


1665 1666 1831 — 1832 
Baptisms ; : : 150 158 31 380 
Marriages : : 10 5 619 67 
Burials : : : 88 74 303 240 


In the register of “ Burialls” we find the following :— 


Edward Godall September 1678 Burialls 

Vicar, Those persons whose names are heareunder written were Buried in other burying places belonging to ye parish of 
Prescott & were not then put in wraped or wound up in any Shift Shirt Sheet or Shroud made or mingled with 
flax hemp silk heare gould or silliver or other then what is made of Sheeps wooll only or in any coffin Lined or 
faced with any cloath stuf or any other thing made or mingled with flax hemp silk heare gould or siluer or any 
other materiall but sheeps wool onely ac cording to an Actt of parliement got forth for that porpose. 

Sutton John Massey son of William Massey 20 die. 

Windl Mary daughter of Wit Eccles alias Clise, ed. [?] die December. 

Hardshaw Elizabeth ‘daughter of John Hormbie 17 die 


Burials at Ranford Chappell, September. 
Joseph son of Thomas Jablock 28 die. 


Att Windleshaw Chapell, December 18. 
Windl Margritt wife of Richard Molling, 4 die. 


Ranford 


A chantry was founded “ in the chapell of Ih’u wthin the p’och of Priscott,” by Sir John Bold of Bold, 
knt., towards the end of the fifteenth century. The commissioners enter it as at a chapell “ distant from the 
poch church ui mylez;” Canon Raines says that it was in the church of Prescot, but it was most likely at 
Farnworth. D’n’s Edward Garnet was the incumbent at the dissolution of chantries in 1548. In 1548 the 
Chantry Commissioners reported that the town and parish of Prescot contained “ 1000 howselynge people,”* 
which, on the ordinary computation, would give a gross population of about 5000. In 1801 the population 
of the parish was 17,152; in 1831, 28,084. By the last return, for er, it is 63,540. Leland, in his 
Itinerary, in the reign of Henry VIIL., thus speaks of Prescot and its vicini 


“ Prestcod a litle Market having no me Water about hit a iiii. mile from Mersey up toward Lyrpole. 
Knight of great Landes a ii. Myles from Prestcode dwellith at a Place caullid Crostoffe. Tokstajfe a Parke of the Kinges harde by 
his House. <Anollesley a Parke having a praty House of the Erles of Darby within a Mile of Prestcod. Syr William Norys 
dwellith at a House caullid Speyke a ii. or iii, Miles from Prestcod.” % 


Mr. Molineux, a 


1 The Christian name is doubtful. Baines has already spoken, p. 241, of “ Richard Duckworth, first incumbent ;” 
Raines (History of Chantries, p. 176) quotes Ralph Duckworth as rector in 1459,—B. H. 
* Canon Raines’ History of Chantries, p. 78. 


and Canon 


3 Ttin, vol. vii. fol. 56, p. 45. 
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The CHARITIES of Prescot, as exhibited in the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Report, are very numerous :— 


Prescor.—_Grammar School. There is no authentic account of the foundation of this school, which appears to have been 
formerly supported by gifts, mulets, rents, and interest of monies called “ The Stocks.” The benefit of the school extended to 
the whole of ‘* Preseot Parish Side ;” but for many years the freedom has been confined to the township. The present school is 
built upon land given in 1759 by Basil Thomas Hecleston, esq. In rents, interest, and dividends, the income of the school 
amounts to £159 : 17 : 4—with 50 free scholars. Mr. John Hamnet, the present master, has a salary of £90 from the Prescot 
charities, but his income amounts in the whole to £114:10:2. The boys for this school are selected from the inhabitants of the 
town of Prescot. The education of the free boys is confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and there are now about 30 on 
the foundation. Boys, if born in the parish, and intended for the University, are usually sent to Brasenose College, in Oxford, 
where they have a preference to seven fellowships ; Lancashire men have also the preference to several good exhibitions in the 
same college, in virtue of the will of William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, a native of this parish, and one of the founders of that 
college. —Almshouses. In 1707 Oliver Lyme gave £500 due from Jonathan Case to be laid out in building almshouses, and in 
the purchase of land for the endowment of them ; and in 1727 the court of Chancery ordered Jonathan Case to pay to six trustees 
£650 :4:11. Eleven almshouses, at the east entrance of the town, were in existence in 1750; four were built by William Part, 
who gave the charity £50, and fonr out of the surplus income. There are nineteen almspeople, each of whom receives 2s. 6d. a- 
week, and an occasional allowance of coals. The annual expenditure amounts to £128 : 5s., and the income to £172 : 15s.—1815. 
Sewell’s Charities. The Rey. Samuel Sewell bequeathed £300 for almshouses, atid £400 for their endowment ; both legacies being 
void by statute, Sir John Sewell, his residuary legatee, ‘has proposed,” say the commissioners, *‘ to give seven bonds of £100 
each. He further bequeathed £400 for a fever ward, which is applied in aid of the school founded by him in 1784.—1670. Lyon's 
Charity. To the minister of St. Helen’s per annum, 30s. ; to the poor of Windle, 30s. ; to the minister of Rainford, 20s., and a 
like sum to the schoolmaster ; 20s. to the minister of Farnworth ; 20s. to the poor of Upton and Farnworth ; 10s. te the minister 
of Childwall ; 20s. to the poor of Halewood ; and 20s. to the poor of Prescot : in all, per annum, £8.—1708. Charities of Marrow 
and others. Benefactions of money, the interest to be distributed among the poor, amounting to a principal sum of £1016 : 4:8, 
which has been laid out in the Town Hall, and other buildings. The total annual income, carried to the ‘‘ General Account of the 
Prescot Charities,” is £265 : 3 :6.—Charities in money, bread, coals, and clothing. In 1722 Marsh left per annum £1 ; in 1818, 
Wainwright, £5; in 1820, Eliz. Chorley, £10; and in 1821, Gwyn left £4:18s.: total per annum, £20 :18s.—1824. Jane 
Chorley’s Charity. For a girls’ school in Prescot, £2000; or in lieu of such school, one-third of the yearly produce to the Blue 
Coat Hospital, one-third to the School for the Blind, Liverpool ; and one-third to the Society for maintaining Poor Orphans of 
Clergymen of the Established Church. This and Elizabeth Chorley’s Charity (says the report) have not yet (1835) taken effect. 

KooLEston.—School, founded in 1597 by Robert Kenwrick, who left £300 for the endowment. For upwards of fifty years 
previous to 1827 this school had been discontinued, and its property, a dwelling-house and close of land, was let by the Eceleston 
family. After the death of Thomas Eecleston, esq., it was discovered that £505 :19: 7% were due from his estate to the school, 
which was re-established in 1828.—Charities for Cloth, in stock and money. In 1713 Holland left per annum, £13 :10s. ; and in 
1739 Pyke, £4: 10s. ; total £18.—Charities of Alcock and others, in 1693, are lost. 

RAINHILL.—1786. Glover's Charity. 'To poor housekeepers, yearly, £1. 

Wuiston.—1689. Ashton’s Charity. To old and impotent persons the rents of four cottages, one of which produces £6 a-year 
and the others are let rent free. The Charities of Hawarden, Webster, and Glover, to the poor, amount annually to £1:6:8. 

Farnwortu.—Free Grammar School, founded by William Smyth, bishop of Lincoln, who gave £350 to the monastery of 
Laund, to assist in obtaining the great tithes of Rosthern in Cheshire ; and the prior agreed to pay £10 per annum. This money 
was preserved on the suppression of monasteries, and is now paid by Sir Henry Mainwaring, the lessee of the tithes of Rosthern. 
Matthias Smyth, principal of B. N. Coll., Oxford, in 1547, gave a rent-charge of 20s., called the Sutton Chiefs, which, with other 
benefactions, raises the annual income of the school to £56:16s. The other charities, in rent-charges and money, for bread, 
books, and cloth, Sunday school, and the poor, are individually small, but yield annually £32 : 18s. 

BoLtp.—1759. Gireenoe’s Charity. An estate at Sutton, rent £12 :12s., from which the ministers of Farnworth and Tarleton 
receive £1 ; the poor of Farnworth, £1; and the poor of Bold and Sutton, £10 : 12s. 

Cronvon.— Poor's Stock. Donations without date, amounting to £114, and producing annually £4 : 11 :2.—Charities to the 
Poor, In 1794 Wright left per annum, £2 :10s. ; Glover, £1; and bread charity, 6s.; total per annum, £3:16s. The interest 
of £50, left by Rawson and others to poor housekeepers in 1716, ceased to be paid in 1797 ; and 9s. per annum, left by Wright in 
1777, for schooling, ceased in 1794 ; total withheld per annum, £2 : 9s. 

CunRrDLEY.—Poor’s Stock. William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, gave £10 ; John Martinseroft, £10; and ‘‘ Government,” £20 ; 
but the payment of the interest has been discontinued. 

; RAINFORD.—School. An old school-room exists, with three or four free scholars, the master of which receives, from rent and 
interest, £16 :5 : 4.—Poor’s Stock. On the Table of Benefactions, £127, the interest of which, £5 :5s., is added to Thomas Lyon’s 
charity of £15 in rent, 1768, and distributed in cloth. In 1735 Grayson left per annum £1 to pipemakers’ widows. Mather’s 
charity of a cottage and land for binding an apprentice, in 1768, is lost ; and Haydock’s, in 1749, of £2 to the poor, is void by statute: 

St. Henen’s, WINDLE.—1793. School, by subscription, has 25 free scholars. The fund is £545, and the income £26 : 0 : 6,— 
Lyon's Charity, see Prescot. In 1684 Taylor left land yielding annually £50, which is distributed with other charity money ; in 1693 
Egerton left, per annum, £1; in 1707 Holland left a rent-charge of £50; Clarke, interest, £4 :15s.; Denton, rent-charge, 10s. ; 
Heyes, rent-charge, £1:6:8. These charities, for the poor and cloth, amount per annum to £109 :1:8.—1714. Cowley’s Charity. 
A dwelling-house and six acres, for a school, originally worth about £36 per annum ; in 1835, in consequence of working coal- 
mines on the estate, £170, with a considerable fund in reserved coal-rents. [The yearly income is now about £1000.] 

Parr.—The interest of the poor’s stock of £50, and Kgerton’s charity of £1 yearly, are distributed in blaukets—£3 : 10s. 

Surron.—Heyes left rent-charge of £1:13:4; and Greenoe, £5: 6s. ; to which is added a donation of £3 from Mr. Hoghton ; 
and Leay gave £10 to the poor. The former are given to the poor, but nothing is known of the latter. 

GREAT SANKEY.—The Poor’s Stock, Sixsmith’s, and Dutton’s charities, are distributed together among the poor. The 
amount is £39 : 10s., and the annual produce £2 : 11s. 

W IpDNES.—There is a school at Widnes, in which about twenty free scholars are taught reading and the-classies, and of which 
the income is £56 : 16s. 

rt’ . ~ . . . 
Phe town and township of Prescot has also a Roman Catholic chapel, built in 1863 (Vicarage Place); a Con- 


gregationalist chapel ; a Unitarian ditto ; a Wesleyan ditto ; and a chapel of the United Methodist Free Church. 


Fairs are held at Prescot on the Monday in the week which contains November 5, and on the Tuesday 
next after Whitsuntide. A fortnight fair for cattle, which is well attended, is held from Shrove Tuesday until old 
ee day, May 12. There are no other fairs now held at Prescot, though Ash Wednesday, 24th and 25th August, 
21st October, and All Saints, are often named as fair-days. The ancient fair, for which William Dacre 
obtained a charter, is now disused. The market-days are Tuesday and Saturday. 

Lhe manor and liberty of Prescot is governed by a steward, the “ four-men,” a coroner, and several 
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constables, Two of the Four-men are nominated by the jury of the court leet and baron, which is composed 
of twenty-four of the principal inhabitants of the township of Prescot as representing the copyholders, 
and two are nominated by the steward as representing the provost, fellows, and scholars of King’s College, the 
lords of the manor. A court-baron, or court of requests, used to be held for causes to any amount every fort- 
night in the Town Hall, which was erected in 1765, and in which the records of the town are preserved. 
Prescot, however, is now in the county court district of St. Helen’s, where the county court is held once a 
fortnight. There is a general court-baron held annually on Corpus Christi by the steward. The neighbouring 
magistrates hold petty sessions on the first and third Tuesday in every month in the new court-house. A small 
circular building, surrounded by an arcade, was erected in the centre of the market-place in 1811, at a cost 
of £429: 15:10 for a prison or lock-up, but was pulled down in 1859, and a market-hall erected on the site. 

The Prescot Poor-Law Union comprises the following townships :—Bold, Cronton, Ditton, Eccleston, 
Hale, Halewood, Huyton, Knowsley, Parr, Prescot, Rainford, Rainhill, Roby, Speke, Sutton, Thingwall 
(hamlet), Torbock, Whiston, Widnes, Windle, Much Woolton, Little Woolton. Total area, 56,359 statute 
acres ; population in 1861, 73,127. 

Some of the customs of the manor of Prescot, contained in a MS. entitled “An Abstract of the Pro- 
ceedings in Prescot Court, commencing anno 1509, and ending 1716,” exhibit curious illustrations of the 
manners of the people of former days :— 


1534. Ordered, that every man that assaulteth another shall forfeit 3s. 4d., and if blood be drawn, 6s. 8d. more.—[It appears 
that about this pe riod { four men of the town were invested with authority somewhat similar to that of churchwardens or Select 
Vestry. They are first mentioned in the following item, and afterwards very frequently referred to.] 1536. That the inhabitants 
make their middensteads by the direction of the four men of the town. —[It appears that at this period no stranger was permitted 
to settle in Prescot without the consent of the inhabitants.] 1541. That no person be permitted to inhabit in “the town without 
the copyholders’ consent, and to bring six sureties. 1542. That ale shall be sold at twopence per gallon the best, and three- 
halfpence per gallon for the second sort. 1554. Divers presentments against men that keep women of evil carriage. Cicely 
Hitchmough, formerly presented to be a woman of evil carriage, and to be expelled the town, referred to my Lord to be punished. 
1565. Orders for several to leave the town who have abused their neighbours. 1566. That George Saddler is a common drunkard. 
That the wife of George Saddler is a thief or petty filcher. 1570. An order that young fellows w ho fight, and who have no money 
to pay amerceme ents, shall sit in the stocks three days and three nights ; and if any relie ve them, to sit in the stocks in their 
room. 1583. Catherine ‘Dempster banished the town, being of evil government. 1599. Ordered, that no person shall fell or 

carry re any timber or poles out of Prescot Wood without the consent of the four men on pain of 6s. 8d.—[No vestige of this 
wood now remains, but there are some fields to the west of the town, called ‘*The Wood,” and it is conjectured by the editor of 
the Liverpool Mercury, to whom we are indebted for these amusing extracts, that the ancient wood occupied these fields.] The 
following items are amongst the most unaccountable of the whole collection :—1607. An order against putting butter on bread or 
cakes on forfeiture of five “shillings per time. An order for ale to be sold at one penny per quart out of doors. 1609. An order 
that the constables pump Alice Allerton, a/ias Miller, so often as she comes into the streets to chide or abase herself. 1613. Mr. 
Walban presented for felling eighty trees in Prescot Wood, fined 2s, a-piece, £8. 1621. A large presentment made by the four 
men concerning several abuses in the wood. 1630. Richard Halsall presented for saying the town was governed by fools, 3s. 4d. 
Item, for saying he would fell timber in spite of all the town, 3s. 4d. 1633. An order for banishing out of the town a woman 
called Pretty Pegay. 1672. Several presented for bringing corn to the market better at the top of the sack than at the bottom. 
1683. One prese mted for baking bread without licence. 1696. Mr. Parr, for tussling with Esq. Cross, and Esq. Cross for tussling 
with him again. The last entry is dated 1716, and to it is appended this memorandum :—‘ And here the Abstract Book breaks 
off, and takes no further notice of any presentments, orders, &c.” 


Prescot! is supplied with gas by a company whose works were erected about 1830 in the township of 
Eccleston, over part of which the town of Prescot extends. Watch-hand and movement making is the chief 
pursuit of the operatives of Prescot and its vicinity. This branch of manufacture was introduced about 1730 
by Mr. John Miller from Yorkshire, and the district has long been celebrated as the centre of the manufac- 
ture of watch tools and movements. The drawing of pinion-wire originated here, but is now carried on at 
Huyton. The making of small files is also carried on. These branches now extend from Prescot to the 
surrounding villages, and all along the road to Liverpool, in which town the business is carried on to great 
perfection and to large extent. There have been in Prescot for ages manufactories of coarse earthen- 
ware, for which the clay of the neighbourhood is peculiarly well adapted. The cotton business, though once 
carried on here, has been discontinued for a quarter of a century. The townships in this parish will be 
considered in the following order :— 


Eccleston Sutton Cronton Penketh 
Rainford Rainhill Widnes with-Appleton Cuerdley 
Windle-with-Hardshaw Bold Sankey Ditton 
Parr Whiston 


ECCLESTON, consisting of four carucates, was a part of the ancient barony of Widnes,* and was held of 
the earl of Ferrers by William de Deresbury, in Sutton and Accliston,* whose daughter Margery, about 1291, 
conveyed the manor of Eccleston to Henry le Noreis in marriage. In the reign of Edward III. William le 


1 In this town the celebrated tragedian, John Philip Kemble, 2 A plan of the town, taken in the early part of the last century, 
esq., F.S.A., was born, on the 1st of February 1757. He wasthe exhibits six of these manufactories. 
eldest son of Mr. Roger Kemble, manager of a respectable company B garicy of 1820-46. Chetham Socclsxiv: p, 88 
of comedians in the north of England.—See Boaden’s Life of peewee eet “FE : 
Kemble, and the Annual Obituary. He was baptized at the parish 4 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. The name, however, is printed in the 
church of Prescot. Testa Rerisbuy’ and Berisbr’.—B. H. 
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. P 5 q 
Norreys performed suit and service to the county and wapentake for the manors of Sutton, Eccleston, and 
Raynhill, by the hands of Alan de Eccleston his tenant. The pedigree of the EKeclestons ascends to Hugh, 
the grandfather of Robert, who lived in the time of Henry IIL. ; Ralph Eccleston, in 14 Henry VIIL. (1522), 
held the manors of Eccleston and Raynel, which were extended to six carucates of land, worth £20, by the 
service of half a knight’s fee and arent of 5s. 1d." Wythynsey Mosse and Cacchay Mosse are named in 
legal proceedings against destructions of fences belonging to the turbaries, as the property of John Ececlesten, 
in 28 Henry VILL? (1536). About 1567 Eccleston Hall was built. In 1626, an inquisition was taken at 
Wigan, September 1, before John Bridgeman, bishop of Chester, and other commissioners ad pios usus, about 
misemployed money given for erecting a grammar school at Eccleston; and on the 2d October the com- 
5 S “ . ” Cc if a oO Si . ys z iso s 4 , ” ; 
missioners issued the following order, which may elucidate the account given under “ Charities” (p. 244). 
«940 Oetobris, 1627° .—For asmuch as it appeth by Inquisiéon that James Kenricke did give 300" due from Robto Kenricke 
for mainteynance of a Freeschoole in the pish of Prescott, and att the request of Kdre Eccleston esq® decéd that the same schoole 
should be erected in Eccleston soe as the s¢ Edre wold give inaddicon thereto an 100" and an acre of land. And for as much as it 
appeth that since the death of the st James Kenricke the erectinge of the s@ schoole and the obtaineinge of the s¢ 300" hath beene 
neglected by the space of 23 yeares. And now pmoted by the schoole wardens of Prescott whose desire is that the s*? 3004 may be 
conferred to the mainteynance of the schoole of Prescott. And that the st John Kenricke of Rainhill Admrator of Christopher 
Kenricke brother of the s¢ James in whose name the s@ statute was taken in trust for the vse of the st James may avow all suites 
taken in his name for obtaineinge of the s¢ 300%, And for asmuch as Henry Eccleston, Esq. sonne and heire of the s? Edward 
hath beene summoned before vs the s? Com™ € hath beene offred that if he would obtaine the s¢ 3004 € give 100% and an acre of 
land for the vse afores® that then the schoole should be founded in Eccleston afores? the which the s¢ Henry Eccleston hath 
neglected and is content the s? schoole should be erected in Prescott aforest We therefore order that the schoolwardens of 
Prescott afores? do psecute suites for obtaineinge the s* 300% for the vse afores? and that Edre Lyon who hath the s¢ statute shall 
vpon reasonable demand delit the s* statute to thes? schoole wardens. And that the s* John Kenricke shall vpon reasonable de- 
mand give authority to the s* wardens to sue the s* statute and ayow the same. 
(Signed) “Jo. CESTRIENS. W. Lricu. W™. Bispuam.’’? 
By an ordinance of parliament the estates of Thomas Eccleston of Eccleston, esq., deceased, were seques- 
tered in 1645, one-fifth being allowed to his widow and children for their maintenance. The family were 


Scarisbrick of Scarisbrick, who sold Eccleston, about 1812, to Colonel Samuel Taylor of Moston, the father 
of the present proprietor, Samuel Taylor of Windermere, esq., by whose agents a court-leet is annually held 
for the manor. Cowley Hill, a mansion erected in the last century, was occupied by Mrs. Eccleston, in 1713. 
- At Millbrook, in this township, the learned Dr. Adam Clarke wrote the principal part of his Commentary on 
the Bible. Eccleston is an extensive township, including parts of both the towns of Prescot and St. Helen’s, 
abounding in coal-mines and stone-quarries, and also largely occupied by glass and chemical works. Portico 
is a small hamlet, and Thatto Heath a wild common, on which the poor have free pasture for cattle. Eccles- 
ton is now a separate ecclesiastical district with two churches: Christ church, consecrated in 1838, a perpetual 
curacy in the gift of Samuel Taylor of Windermere—present incumbent Rev. R. P. Crockett, B.A. (1838) ; 
and St. Thomas’s, consecrated in 1839, a perpetual curacy, built by the late Peter Greenall, esq., M.P., at his 
sole expense, and endowed by him, with a substantial parsonage, to which has been added an endowment by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The advowson is vested in trustees—present incumbent Rey. W. A. 
Mocatta, M.A. (1861). A new burial-ground for this district was enclosed and consecrated in 1866. There 
is a Roman Catholic chapel in Chapel Lane, Eccleston ; a Wesleyan ditto ; and a congregation of Christian 
Brethren have a place of worship in Arthur Street. 

RATNFORD, a large chapelry, was vested in the Lathoms at a very early period; Robert de Lathom, says 
the ancient Duchy Feodary, held the manor of Rainford (in the time of Edward L) by fealty, and without 
performing any service. Sir John Stanley married Isabella de Lathom, and thus acquired the estates of her 
ancestors; but Mosborough Hall was given to Thomas Lathom by his elder brother, Sir Robert de Lathom, before 
18 Edward IT. (1324)." | This family inhabited the manor-house in the early part of last century, when the 
manor became the property of the Molineuxes of Hawkley, and shortly after was sold by Mrs. Molyneux, 
mother of Bryan Molyneux of Hawkley, esq., to the Stanleys ; the earl of Derby being the present lord of the 
manor. Good scythe-stones are obtained from two quarries here ; and the soil being chiefly a stiff clay, the 
place has for ages been noted for the making of tobacco-pipes, of which there are many manufactories ; fire- 
bricks and earthenware crucibles aré also made from the same material. The church is a plain building, the 
living. a perpetual curacy in the gift of the vicar of Prescot; present incumbent Rev. 8. Cavan (1855). A 
church existed, however, as early as 1577, and is mentioned by the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1650. 
“The originall of this trust was ab’ 20 years agoe” writes Bishop Gastrell’ in 1720, “ w" this Chappell was re- 
covered out of the dissenters’ hands, who had been in possession ever since ye warrs.”° In Higher Lane, 
Rainford, is an Independent Chapel. 

WINDLE-WiTH-HARDSHAW.—Before the reign of King John, Windhull gave name to a family, of whom 


z Dr. Kuerden’s IZSS. vol. iv. fol. E. 9 b. 5 Notitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. p. 213. 
Due. Lane. Placit. vol. viii. BE. n. 1. 
; Harl. MSS. Cod. 2176, fol. 39 b. and fol. 42. ® Calamy gives Roger Baldwin as ejected from Raynford in 


Canon Raines says “in the year 1292.” Notitia Cestriensis, 1662; but this is hardly consistent with the account of Bishop 
vol. ii. p. 213. Gastrell.—B. H. 
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was Edusa, the widow of Alan de Windhull, who gave one mark to the king for a writ of summons for her 
dower against another Alan de Windhull.! The latter Alan was son of the former, and held the estate of 
Wyndhille under Robert de Vylers.”2 In the reign of Edward III. Peter de Burnehulle held the manor of 
Windhull of William Boteler, and performed for it suit and service to the county and wapentake.’ The 
Gerards acquired this manor with Bryn by marriage with the heiress of Peter de Brynhill, and the present 
lord is Sir Robert T. Gerard, bart., under whose authority a court-leet and court-baron are held yearly in 
November. Hardshaw Tall, now a farm, was a purchase of John Penketh Cottam, esq., great-uncle of the 
present owner. The Cottams own the chief property, and are esteemed lords of the manor of Hardshaw, 
although no manorial court is held. 

In this township is situated the old Episcopal chapel of St. Helen, called St. Ellen in 1650, which has 
given its name to a considerable town. This place has within the last century risen from a small village to a 
corporate town. 

The town of Sr. HELEN’s is situated on the converging corners of the four townships of Windle, Parr, 
Eccleston, and Sutton, whose united population (in 1801, 7570) in 1861 was 41,345, and their present annual 
value (by the county rate) is £140,506. In 1868 a charter of incorporation was granted, including the 
whole of the townships of Sutton and Parr, and parts of the townships of Eccleston and Windle ; it comprises 
an area of 6573 acres, having in 1861 a population of 35,000, since when it has largely increased. This 
increase is owing to the various works established in the neighbourhood, and their establishment here has 
arisen partly from the abundance of coal, and partly from the vicinity of the place to Liverpool. 

In 1773 a company was established, called the British Plate Glass Company, who were incorporated 
by act of parliament, and erected their manufactory at Ravenhead, in the township of Sutton, near to St. 
Helen’s. This establishment occupied nearly 30 acres of land, and was enclosed by a wall, round which were 
placed the houses of the workmen, so that it was a sort of distinct colony ; the buildings cost at that time 
£40,000, and about 300 work-people were constantly employed in these works, which were some of the largest 
of the kind in the kingdom. The manufacture was introduced by workmen from France, and was brought to 
great perfection. Steam-engines were employed in grinding and polishing the plates. In addition to these there 
were several manufactories for crown, plate, and flint glass, and black glass bottles ; as well as black earthenware 
and stoneware potteries ; chemical works, breweries, a cotton-mill, and collieries. About 1780 extensive 
copper-works were erected here by the proprietors of the Paris mine in Anglesey, Messrs. Hughes, Williams, 
and Co., for the purpose of smelting and refining copper ore, of which 20,000 tons were annually subjected to 
the first process. The “slag,” or copper dross, from these works, was extensively used in repairing the roads, 
and was found very durable. The Ravenhead works manufactured 30 tons weekly of small copper bars, not 
exceeding in weight seven ounces troy each: these ingots were made for the East India Company, and exported 
to China, where they are said to have passed for coin. These copper-works were discontinued in 1815. Now 
other extensive copper-works have been established, and other branches of the glass trade, and alkali manu- 
facture introduced. In this district one-half the glass made in England is manufactured, one-fourth of the 
alkali, and one-fourth of the copper; the gross value of these articles manufactured in St. Helen’s, and of 
the coal raised there, being more than three millions sterling annually, whilst the weekly wages paid 
are £20,000. The manufactories of glass include 3 plate or cast glass, 1 crown and sheet or blown 
window-glass, 2 flint, and 4 bottle glass-works: The plate-glass works make three-fourths, the crown and 
sheet one-third, and the flint and bottles one-tenth, of all such glass made in England. The old Sankey Canal 
conveys merchandise by large sailing flats to the river Mersey at Widnes Point, and, along with the railway 
made by the St. Helen’s Canal and Railway Company in the year 1833 to the same point, and afterwards 
extended to Garston and Warrington, was transferred by act of parliament 1864 to the London and North-West- 
ern Railway Company; and the railway of St. Helen’s has thus been connected with that vast railway and 
canal system. The length of this line is only some 36 miles, forming one-fortieth of the London and North- 
Western 1400 miles of railway and canals, but conveys two million tons, or one-seventh of their entire trattic. 
The market is held by custom every Saturday ; and there are two annual fairs, the first on the Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week, and the second on the first Friday and Saturday after the 8th, of September. 

The church of St. Helen was formerly a Presbyterian chapel, says Bishop Gastrell, “ but was recovered 
from them by Mr. Byrom,” which is confirmed by an entry in Bishop Cartwright’s diary. “September 8, 
1687 ; Mr. Venables and his brother brought Mr. Biram of Prescott to me, who desired to have a curate in 
St. Helen’s chapel, into which the Presbyterians are now intruded, which I promised him.” There is no 
chapelry attached to it, and the district called St. Helen’s, and anciently St. Ellen’s, comprehended little more 
than the site of the old chapel. In 1650, Mr. Richard Maudisley was the minister, having been elected by 
the free choice of the inhabitants “of the said chappelry ;” a “painful minister,” but seems to have been 
hardly up to the Puritan mark on fast-days. The appointment is vested in trustees. The income, which 
will increase hereafter, is derived from the corn-tithe of the township of Pennington, and the small tithe 


1 Rot. Cancell. 3 John, m. 7. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. This place is also mentioned fols. 396, 398, 400. 
3 Lansdowne MS, 559. 
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of the township of Tyldesley-cum-Shakerley, ground-rents, coal, farm, surplice-fees, and a portion of the great 
tithe of the township of Windle, ete. It is about £570. The church, capable of holding about 2000 persons, 
was enlarged and reconsecrated in 1816, the name being changed from St. Helen’s to St. Mary’s. ‘The church- 
yard adjacent was purchased by subscription from Bamber Gascoyne, esq., for about £4000, and was also 
consecrated in 1816. It was closed in 1861 by an order in council, and a new parish cemetery provided at 
Windleshaw under the provisions of the Burial Acts. The living has been three times augmented by the gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s bounty, and has a parsonage-house. Some time ago King’s College contested the legal 
right to the presentation, on the ground that it was a chapel of ease under Prescot, and that the appointment 
of the minister was in the vicar of that place ; but the choice of the trustees stood, in the absence of all 
documents or other evidence in favour of the vicar’s claim to the right of presentation. Still, however, it is 
thought that the right did once exist ; but the original deed of consecration has been lost, and no other docu- 
ments, clearly establishing it, exist. The present rector is Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D. (1846). 

An ancient Catholic chapel formerly stood at Windleshaw, about two miles north of St. Helen’s, but it 
has crumbled to its foundations, and all that remains of the building is the square tower with an ancient 
cross ; the cemetery is, however, preserved, and still used as a burial-place. Mr. Barrett, the antiquary of 
Manchester, who made a drawing of the ruins in 1780, has left a verbal description of them as they then 
appeared, in which he says :— 

“This old ruinated Chapell at Windleshaw near St. Helens in Lancashire is nearly levell’d with the ground, except a few 
stones left at the north side & east end, & these last now grown over with bushes ; most of the steeple is yet standing, the upper 
part quite surrounded with Ivy, whose friendly care seems resoly’d to preserve the remains of this venerable fabrick to the last ex- 
tremity, yet what is it the corrosive teeth of time doth not decay? Of late an unknown ruffian hand, arm’d with ax or bill, hath 
nearly separated the root of this ivy from the branch, so of course this verdant ornament of antiquity, which hath long preserved 
the steeple from wind and weather, must now most likely in a little time die itself. The chapell and ground adjoining is now made 
use of as burying ground for the Roman Catholicks in the neighbourhood, the priests lye buried within the now fallen chapell walls 
under handsome gravestones, and agreeable to their order with the head to the east. The layity bury near the chapell & fix stones 
at the head, on all which is a cross & name of the dead. On the south side is a stone cross with three steps. The whole burying 
ground lay waste in open field till within these two years it hath been inelos’d with a new wall. The place, though in ruins, is 
still had in great veneration by the neighbourhood. When this place was founded, or by whom, or to what Saint dedicated, I have 
not learn’d, but suspect the patron Saint to be St. Thomas, for near here is a well, which goes by his name, & bath’d in oft in 
summer in regard of extraordinary virtues being ascrib’d to the water, The chapell is but small, about twelve yards long and three 
wide, the steeple about 8 yards high ; the place said to be demolish’d during the wars of Chas. the first.” 

The obscurity of its orig, however, which appears in Mr. Barrett's account, has been cleared up by 
Canon Raines’s investigation. —Hist. Lane. Chantries, vol. i. p. 79. It was an old chantry chapel, dedicated 
to St. Thomas, and founded by Sir Thomas Gerard of Bryn, who was living in 1435, ‘to celebrat ther for 
the sowle3 of his antecessors.” In 1548 Edward VI.’s commissioners found no lands belonging to it, “ but 
that the some of iii! was paid to the fyndinge of a Pryste there, goynge owt of the landes of the ffounder 
lyenge in the Lordeship of Wyndle.” Richard Froddesham was the incumbent at that time. 

Wyndhill Shae is termed a manor, in 4 Edward VI. when it belonged to Sir Thomas Gerarde, in plead- 
ings of that date respecting the title to common of pasture in the waste called Blakehyll Mosse, in the lord- 
ship of Wyndhuil, the common waste called Withinsha Mosse, in the lordship of Eccleston.’ Windle Hall is 
now a modernised house, which belongs to Sir R. T. Gerard. In addition to St. Mary’s church, there are in 
that part of St. Helen’s situated in Windle township two Roman Catholic chapels, viz. North Road and Hall 
Street ; and the Independents, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Primitive Methodists, and United Free Methodists, 
have each a chapel. 

Parr.—In this township, which, like the last, forms in one part of it a portion of the town of St. Helen’s, 
there are two Episcopal churches: St. Peter’s, perpetual curate Rev. A. A. Nunn, M.A. (1848); and Holy 
Trinity, Parr Mount, Rev. J. Cheel (1863), patron the perpetual curate of St. Helen’s; a Roman Catholic 
chapel at Blackbrook ; a Baptist and a Primitive Methodist chapel. 

The family of Parre, barons of Kendal, were anciently lords of the manor of Parr. Sir Thomas Parre, 
master of the wards and comptroller to Henry VIIL., died in the ninth year of that king’s reign, and by inqui- 
sition taken 10 Henry VIII. (1518), was found to have held the messuages, lands, woods, and rents of Parre, 
the manor of Thurnham, and other estates in this county.” He had two sons and two daughters—Catherine, 
who became the unfortunate queen of Henry VIII. ; and Anne, the wife of William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 
Mis son William inherited the estates, and was successively created Lord Parr and Ross, baron of Hart, and 
earl of Essex, in the reign of Henry VIII., and marquis of Northampton in 1 Edward VI. (1547)? Brian Parre 
died seised of the manor of Parre in 20 Henry VIII. (1528)*, and about this time Matthew Standish, deputy 
escheator of the county, laid claim for the king to the wardship of Thomas Parre, and to a messuage called 
Parre Hall, in opposition to the claims of Richard Bold and Thomas Gerard. Thomas Parre maintained 
his rights as lord of the manor by prosecuting Bryan Arosmythe and others for obstructing the highway 
from Parre Hall to Parre Wood, in 3 Edward VI.* (1549), and died 1 Elizabeth’ (1559). Dr. Fuller has 

! Duc. Lane. vol. viii. Placit. G. n. 2. 4 Duc. Lane. vol. vi. Ing. n. 51, 
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classed among the worthies of Lancashire Richard Parr, whom the earl of Derby constituted bishop of Man, 
and who, having distinguished himself by the exemplary discharge of his functions, died in 1643.1 The 
manor had before this time passed to the family of Byrom, and in 12 James I. (1614), Henry, son of John 
Byrome of Byrome, died seised of the manors of Parre and Byrome.” The lordsbip of Parr was claimed 
by the Orrells of Black Brook House, but no manorial court was held, and the Orrells are now all 
dead. Besides Parr fall, here is another ancient mansion, formerly called Laghoge, but now Leafog, once 
the property, and probably the occasional residence, of the Parres. After the attaimder of William, marquis 
ot Northampton, Thomas Norrye, or Norris, seized for Queen Elizabeth, and in right of John Dudley and 
John Ayscoughe, the messuage and lands called Lahooge in Parre.* This estate was the subject of further 
litigation in 34 Elizabeth (1592), but the roll of pleadings does not exhibit the result." Acton Green is a 
hamlet in this township. 

SuTron.—The men of Sutton complained, in 1 John (1199-1200), that Roger le Poer had unjustly 
deprived them of a quantity of wood and land in the royal forest, in which wood they had by custom the 
right of common pasture. Sutton, consisting of four carucates, was held, with Eccleston, of the barons of 
Widnes and Halton, by William de Deresbury; whose heiress Margery married Henry le Norreys of Sutton. 
Robert le Norreys, in 16 Edward I. (1288), recovered the moor-land of Sutton from Alan de Eccleston and 
others, against whom, in 9 Edward II. (1315-16), he obtained an execution.” Alan le Norreys was the 
father of another Alan, whose daughter Clementina married, in 18 Edward III. (1344), William, son of Sir 
John Danyers, or Danyel.’ Dr. Kuerden preserves a record, dated 8 Henry LY. (1406-7), which states that 
William Daniel holds the towns of Sutton, Eccleston, and Tey nhill, of the duchy of Lancaster by military 
service, and that these towns, worth two marks, were part of the barony of Widnes.* His possession of them 
was only temporary, for in 12 Henry IV. (1410-11), Sutton, Eccleston, amd Raynhill, were held by Alan le 
Norrys under the baron of Halton.” In November 1736, Mary, heiress of her father, Thomas, and of 
her uncle, Edward Norris, married Lord Sidney Beauclerk, by whose son, Topham Beauclerk, Speke and 
other estates of the Norris family were sold. The marquis of Salisbury, who married the heiress of Isaac 
Green of Childwall, esq., claimed the lordship, but the manorial rights have been exercised by Henry Bold 
Hoghton, esq., in right of his maternal ancestor, Richard Bolde,!° and were sold in 1860 to William Pilkington 
jun., esq. The marquis, by his marriage, acquired the manor of Eltonhead, in Sutton, held by John Elton- 
hed in 21 Henry VIII. (1529)," and by Thomas Eltonhead in 11 James I.” Richard Eltonhead, aged 83, 
and his son Richard, aged 53, were living 23d September 1664. Sutton Hall, existing prior to 1567, was 
occupied by a branch of the Hollands, of Sine was Alexander, in 32 Elizabeth (1590). Liveseys, erected in 
the seventeenth century, was occupied by a family of that name. “Sutton is now aseparate parish. The provost 
and scholars of King’s College, Cambridge, the lay rector of the large parish of Prescot, determined to build 
a church and endow it asa separate vicarage, in order to commemorate the fourth centenary of the foundation 
of the college. The township of Sutton, as standing in most need of the church, was selected as its site. The 
ground was given for the site by Sir Henry Bold Houghton, bart., as guardian of his son, the college having no 
land in the township. The parish was made out of a large portion of the tow nship of Sutton and a small portion 
of the township of Bold. The parish, formed under the authority of acts passed in the years 58 and 59 George 
IIL., was constituted by the Queen in council on the 11th day of August 1848, and the small tithes of the 
townships of Sutton, Bold, Parr, Eccleston, and Rainhill, were appropriated for ever to the vicar of Sutton. 

The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, one of the patron saints of King’s College, Cambridge, is a very 
beautiful building, erected in the style in vogue at the middle of the fifteenth century, the date of the foundation 
of the college, at ahs expense of the college, from the designs of Messrs. Sharp and Paley, architects, Lancaster. 
The church will hold about 500 people, aid being too stall for the population of the parish, will have to be 
enlarged ; it has anave and two side aisles, and a good-sized chancel; the tower and spire have yet to be 
built. A splendid organ, built by Willis of Rea don: was presented to a erected in the church in 1865 by 
William Pilkington jun., esq., lord of the manor. National school-rooms capable of holding 600 children 
have been erected on land given by Messrs. Newton, Keats, and Co., by public subscription, aided by a grant 
from Her Majesty’s committee of council. 

The church, consecrated June 4, 1849, by the Right Reverend John Graham, was opened for divine ser- 
vice on the 5th of August following, by the first vicar, the Reverend H. E. F. Vallancey, M.A., senior fellow 
of King’s College. There are also in Sutton a Roman Catholic Chapel at Peaseley Cross, and an establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic order of Passionists ; an Independent Chapel at Peaseley Cross, with a Wesleyan 
Chapel and a Calvinistic at Sutton Oak. The Rainhill County Lunatic Asylum is also in the township. 

RAINHILL, with its station on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, is memorable as having been the 
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scene of the race between locomotive engines in 1835, the result of which virtually caused steam-engines to 
be adopted for general railway use. The Episcopal church here, St. Ann’s, was built by the Rev. James 
Brierly in 1837, and enlarged in 1843. The Rey. W. L. Clay, M.A. (1867), is the incumbent, and the living 
is in the gift of Rev. J. Brierly. There is also a fine Roman Catholic church here, built by the late Bartholomew 
Brereton, esq., and a Wesleyan chapel. The family of Norres acquired this township with Sutton, and, after 
some generations, became connected by marriages with the Molyneuxes. An heiress of the latter brought 
Speke to Norres ; and Mabel, heiress of Joan, married William le Norres, who held the manors of Sutton, 
Eccleston, and Rainhill, of Thomas earl of Lancaster, in the reign of Edward II.; and in the following reign, 
her nephew Roger, son of Sir Richard Molyneux, became seated at Rainhill. His granddaughter and heiress 
married a Lancaster,’ whose descendant, Richard Lancaster, died in 30 Henry VIII. (1538). John Laneas- 
ter, who was the last of the family resident here, about 1783 sold the estates, of which the late proprietor 
was Mr. Bartholomew Bretherton. No court is held for Rainhill, but in some documents it is styled a manor. 
The inquisitions of the Bold family, and cross suits, were instituted respecting title to the waste and turbary 
of Croptholt in Rainhill, in 13 and 17 Henry VIII. (1521 and 1525), between Sir Richard Bold and Sir 
William Molyneux, one of which involved a charge of arson and destruction of houses ;* but the records do 
not contain the result of the proceedings. 

Botp.—The Bolds are said to have been seated in this township before the Conquest. The ancient 
pedigree of the family commences with William Bold de Bold, whose son Robert had Matthew Bold, ealled 
de Bilde in the Testa de Nevill. He was one of the jurors on the Gascon Scutage,* about 25 Henry III. (1241). 
By a deed without date, Robert de Ferrarijs, son of William de Ferrarijs, late earl of Derby, both of whom 
lived in the reign of Henry IL, gave to Sir William Boteler the homage and service of William de Bold and 
his heirs in Bold, to have of the earl as freely as his ancestors, excepting only suit to the wapentake of Derby, 
and rendering for the service of Bold ten shillings—viz. five shillings at Michaelmas, and five shillings at 
Easter, for all secular services. According to an ancient record without date, W. Botiller held the manor of 
Bulde in socage, rendering per annum, at Easter and Michaelmas terms, 10s., and suit to the county and 
wapentake, by the hands of Richard Bulde, his tenant.” This was probably the first Richard Bold in the 
pedigree, who was living in 5 Edward II. (1311-12). John de Bold, his great-grandson, obtained a charter 
for free warren in Prescot in the reign of Henry [V. His descendant, Sir Richard Bold of Bold and Whiston, 
in 24 Henry VIII. (1532), had by his first wife, Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas Gerard of Brynne, a son, 
Richard, who, says Mr. Vernon, “had no issue by his wife, but had a natural son called Sir Thomas Bold, 
who held the manor of Bold, and other lands of great value, by conveyance of this Richard, and died without 
issue.” The inquisition post mortem, 11 James I. (1613), enumerates, among the possessions of Thomas 
Boald, the manors of Boald, Burton Woodde, Sutton, Sonkie Magna, and North Meales, besides (lands in) 
Eccleston, Ranyhill, Wydnes, Upton, Farnworth, Ditton, and Hoole." His grandfather, Sir Richard, by his 
second wife, had Henry (who died without issue), and William, who at length succeeded to the inheritance, and 
had by Prudence, the daughter of Richard Brooke of Norton Priory in Cheshire, Richard Bold, who died 12 
Charles I. (1636) seised of Bold, Sutton, Eccleston, Rainhill, Burtonwood, and North Meales manors.’ This 
Richard in 1616 rebuilt Old Bold Hall, a Gothie building of stone, surrounded by a moat, which stood about 
midway between the present Bold Hall and the Warrington Read. The pillars of the gateway, the bridge, 
and some ruins of the hall, still remain. The oaken staircase is yet in a tolerably perfect state, and over the 
doorway are the initials of himself and his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Legh of Lyme—* RB 1616 AB.” 
His grandson, Sir Richard Bold, was knight of the shire, and died March 21, 1704: he was succeeded by 
his son Peter, who represented the county in parliament, and died September 12, 1762, leaving Anna Maria, 
who succeeded to the whole estate, which, on her death in 1803, she left to Peter, son of Thomas Patten of 
Bank, husband of her sister Dorothea. Peter Patten Bold—for, on taking the estate, Mr. Patten assumed 
the name of Bold—left two daughters, one of whom, Mary, married Prince Eustace Sapieha, and, on her death 
without issue, the estate passed to her sister, who had married Henry Bold Hoghton, esq. A family named 
Barnes formerly resided in this township ; and it is said that Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, and John 
Barnes, a Catholic divine, who was confined at Rome, were born here. South of the present hall, which was 
completed im 1730, there is an extraordinary cluster of fine old oaks, many of them of vast girth, which cover 
forty statute acres of land. Dr. Leigh, in his Natural History, says— 


_ “The most remarkable thing of the wild duck is their way of feeding them at Bold in Lancashire. Great quantities of these 
birds breed in the summer season in pits and ponds, within the demesne, to make their visits in the winter. They oftentimes ad- 
venture to come into the moat near the hall, which a person accustomed to feed them perceiving, he beats with a stone on a hollow 
vessel. The ducks answer to the sound, and come quite round him upon a hill adjoining the water ; he scatters corn amongst 
them, which they take with as much quietness and familiarity as tame ones. When fed, they take their flight to the rivers, 
meres, and salt marshes. Swans are common in these parts, but more particularly on the sea-coast, and wpon Martin-mere.” 


Wuiston.—The Lathoms are said to have anciently owned and inhabited Whiston Hall, a venerable 
building, now a farm-house. The tradition is probable, for in 8 Richard IL. (1384-5) Thomas Lathom had 
1 Vernon’s Pedigree of Molyneux. Kimber, vol. i. p. 60, + Dr. Kuerden’s ILS. Collect. vol. iv. fol. B. 13 b. 
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estates in this township, which descended through several generations to Thomas Lathume in 27 Henry VIII. 
(1535) ;* and the Torbocks, of whom the Lathoms were a branch, were, at a very remote period, possessed 
of Rudgate in this manor, near Prescot. Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, by a charter dated at Halton, on 
the day of St. Jerome the confessor, September 30, 1285, confirms to the priors and canons of Burschow, and 
their successors, the place called Ruddegate, in free, pure, and perpetual alms, as more fully contained in the 
charter, by which Henry de Torboe and Helen his wife conferred it on the prior and canons ; so that one 
leper of the fee of Vidnes, commonly called Widnes, if any shall be found, be admitted into the said place, 

and there be reasonably supported, as in times past the custom had been to maintain a leper in that place, 
and after the decease of one, another shall be put in his place ; that one mass be celebrated there every year 
in the feast of Easter; and that the name of the eau, and of his wife Margaret, be inscribed in their 
martyrology and canons.” Rudgate, juxta Prescote, was held for twelve shillings by Henry Torbok, in 20 
Henry VII (1504-5), and by Thomas Torbocke, as of the manor of Knowsley, in 1-2 Philip and Mary‘ 
(1554-5). ‘The latter had a son, William, who left two sons and two daughters ; but in 27 and 36 Elizabeth, 
(1585 and 1594), Rudgate was successively the property of John and William Travers.° By an inquisition 
post mortem of the Ist Elizabeth (1559), the manors of Bolde and Whiston were found to have been held by 
Richard Bolde ;° and in 2 Elizabeth (1560) by his son Richard,* who conveyed several manors to a natural 
son, and the family estates passed to a younger brother. From this period the descent of the manor is not 
distinctly traced. Roger Ogle, of the family of the Lords Ogle, of Bothill, in Northumberland, was steward of 
Prescot, and purchased lands in Weston from the Travers family in 21 Henry VIT. (1505-6) ; and from Roger 
descended John Ogle of Whiston, grandfather of Henry Ogle, who married Frances, daughter of Richard Bold, 
and was aged forty-two, September 23, 1664. He was one of the captains at the siege of Lathom House, but 
nothing farther is known of him, except that it appears from Dugdale’s Visitation that he had two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Anne, aged three and five years in 1664. Jonathan Case of Red Hasles married Elizabeth x 
the heiress of Edward “Ogle of Whiston. She was buried at Prescot 12th October 1675. Their descendant, 
Jonathan Case, was lord of Whiston in 1708; and John Ashton Case of Woolton, esq., now possesses the 
hall, but the manorial rights are vested in Daniel Willis, esq., of Halsnead, in this township. <A court-leet 
for the manor is annually held. A handsome church dedicated to St. Nicholas is just built near Halsnead 
Park, at a cost of about £6000. A licensed chapel has existed for the past twenty-four years ; present 
incumbent, Rev. John Tinkler, M.A. There is also a Wesleyan chapel in the township. The population 
is chiefly employed in the Prescot branch of the watch-movement making. 

CRONTON was estimated at two carucates of land in the barony of Widnes,’ and the Testa de Nevill 
states, that among the fees of the earl of Lincoln’s heir, half a knight’s fee in Apelton and Grohinton, held in 
demesne, belonged to the dowry of the countess.* In 4 Elizabeth (1562), Crawenton appears as a manor 
in the possession of Thomas Holte, and in 14 James I. (1616), in that of James Lawton.’ The hall was 
the property of the Wrights for several generations; and by their heirs was sold, about 1821, to Mr. 
Bartholomew Bretherton of Rainhill. 

WIDNES-WITH-APPLETON. In Dr. Kuerden’s Manuscript Collections, preserved in the Heralds’ College, 
is the following brief account of the ancient barony of Widnes :— 


BaRronta DE WyDNEs.—3 carucates in Appleton, 2 carucates in Crownton, 3 Walton Magna ; 2 


arva ; 4 carucates, 
Eccleston ; 4 carueates, Sutton; and 2 carucates, Rainhil—making one fee; 3 carucates, Knowsley; 3 carucates, Roby; 2 carucates, 
Hyton ; and 4 carucates, Turboc—making one fee ; 2 carucates, Parua Crosby ; 1 carucate Maghul Halsul; 1 carucate, Astley Tilsley ; 
2 carucates, Kirby Bothe. This Barony was but of a short continuance, though very early instituted by Rog. Pictauensis, after he 
became a palatinate earl, and part of it given in marriage by 2 daughters thereof to William the son of Nigel, the first Baron of 
Halghton, com. Cestr. and another part. thereof by Agnes, another “daughter, wyfe of Albert Grelle, the 3d Baron of Mane chester, 
so it enlarged the Reuenues of the other two Baronys, a Barony in Lancashire vsually containing but 5 Knights fees. Yorfrid, the 
first Baron of W ydness, imagined to proceed out of the honor of Rog. de Mountgomery, father to Pictauensis, who left his daughter 
and heir, maryed to W. 2d Baron of Halton. This William, son of Nigel, in right of his wyfe, was 2d Baron of Wydnes, who after 
his death was buried at Chester, and by his will gaue to the canons there 7 carucates of land. He left a son cald William Junior, 
constable of Chester, and became 3d Baron both of Halton com. Cestr. as of Wydnes com, Lane. This William gaue to the 
canons of Runcorn ther placed by his father William all his manor of Norton in exchange for those 7 car. of land, and thervpon 
they translated their priory to Norton. This William dyed in Normandy, from whence his grandfather came, leauing 2 daughters 
only behind Agnes and Matild. Agnes maryed to Aubert Grelle junior, the 3d baron of Mancheste vr, and Matilda was the wyfe of 
Eustachius the son of Johanise Monoculus whose son Ri. Fitz Eustace had the other part of this Barony of Wydnes.'° W hat be- 
longed to this Eustace and his successors barons of Clidro, may appear by an Extent made in 20 E. 3. after the death of Henry 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. ii. n. 7 ; vol. vii. n. 6. Burgo, surnamed Monoculus or the one-eyed.* Eustace Fitz John 
* Chartular. de Burscough, MS. fol. 56 a. was killed in Wales about 24 Henry II. (1178). In his account 
3 Duc. Lane. vol. iti. n. 71. of the Gresley family, which agrees with Dr. Kuerden’s statement 
4-Ibid. vol. x. n. 46. in his Barons of Manchester, she is ‘“‘ Agnes, daughter of Nigel, 
5 Jbid. vol. xiv. n. 653 vol. xvi. n. 35. baron of Halton, sister and co-heir to William her brother,” and 
6 bid. vol. xi. n. 13 and 63. the first wife of Albert de Greslei, who died 32 Henry IT. or before. 
7 Survey of 1320-46, “ Appolton”’ and “ Croynton.” If Sir William be correct in both instances, she must have been 
8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396; on fol. 398 it is Crohinton.—B. H. married twice, and Albert was her second husband. In the pedi- 
® Duc. Lane. vol. xi. n. 46; vol. xxi. n. 26. gree of Lacy she is daughter of William Fitz Nigel, and co-heiress to 


10 This account, if correct, is important. Dugdale, in his pedi- her brother William, while Matilda, her sister, appears unmarried, 
grees of the Lacy and de Vesci families, has Agnes, daughter and = 
heir of William Fitz Nigel, married to Eustace, the son of John de * Baronage, vol. i. p. 90-92. + Ibid. i. 608. 
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Earl of Laneaster, se. 3 car. in Applton, 2 car. in Crounton, 3 faces in Wolton Mag. 2 car. in Wolton Parua, 2 car. in Hyton, 
4 car. in Ecleston, 4 in Sutton, 2 car. in Raynhil, 3 in Knousley, 2 in Roby, 4 car. in Turboc, 2 in Kirkby, 2 in Parua Crosby, 1 
car. in Maghul, 1 car. in Astley for the seruice of 3 knights fees, "part paying suit ad com. et wap. for the barony for Eccleston per 
man. Tenent. sul ; and for little Crosby and Astley the like, and for ward to the castle of Lane. and sak free ad nat. St Jo 
Baptiste. The Barony of Halton was likewise giuen to Eustachius by Ranulph Earl of Chester by his charter. Ranulf Earl 
of Chester gave to Eustachius son of Jo. al the Honor which was W. son of Nigel const. of Chester etc. to him and his heirs to 
hold of me and my heirs as nob, and honorably as Eust. f. W. f. Nigel euer held in the dayes of Hu. KE. of Chester, or Earl Ri. or 
my father Randof within and without the 7/7, in fair and market, wood and plain, W. soe and sak, tol and them, infangtheof, with 
[suit of] shire and hundred, and all customs, liberties, and quittances. Test.”—Kuerd. vol. ii. fol. 95. 

Widnes passed from Eustace Fitz John to his son Richard, progenitor of the Lacy family, and from the 
latter to the dukes of Lancaster, who carried it tothe crown. In 25 Edward IIL. (1551), Henry, duke of 
Lancaster, granted a charter to his tenants of Appleton, Wydnes, Denton, and Upton, in his duchy of 
Lancaster. , parcel of his castle and manor of Halton in Co. Chester, to hold in severalty their tenements, which 
had hetors been held in bondage, or at will, paying 12d. per acre, also to do duty to his court of W ydnes, to 
attend the view of Frankple xdge within the ¥ ee of Halton, and to perform heriot and relief, to pay : alienation 
fees, to have a bailiff at their ‘election, for whom they should answer, to levy rents and profits due to the lord 
in seignory, to make attachments and arrestments to the court, and to serve the same in every point, to have 
common of turbary, every one as he should be affeered for his lands by view of the steward, and others of the 
seignory, yielding for the turbary 4s. by the year, and not to be impleaded of trespass or contracts within the 
seignory, but in the court of Wydnes, if not for felony and for want of heirs, the reversion to be in the said 
duke or his heirs, excepting lands holden previously by charter, which were to be subject to the same ser- 
vices as before.t Respecting the jurisdiction of the halmote of Widnes and the castle or bailiwick of Halton, 
it was deposed in a trial at Lancaster, a case arising out of a common assault in 1 and 2 Philip and Mary 
(1554-5 )— 

** That the lordship of Wydnes was parcel of the duchy of Lancaster, and that Henry, duke of Lancaster, gave the said lordship 
to the tenants there, as parcel of his castle and manor of Halton ; and that he (deponent) supposed the said Sir John Savage, 

steward (of Halton) was there ; and that the steward for the time being had empanelled juries at the halmote in Wydnes, for the 
inquiry of offences there, and such as were found offenders were fined in the court there for their said offences ; and that he never 
knew but that such offenders within the said lordship were put to a fine by the direction of the court, and nowhere else, saving 
that the deponent was taken and punished in the castle of Halton ; also, that if any man was convicted for debt, detinue or the 
like, the party convicted was to pay the said debt, or else to remain with the bailiff till the debt was paid, or else to be brought to 
the said castle of Halton at the bailiffs election, and there to remain until the debt was satisfied ; and that if any person was taken 
by a capias to answer to an action in the court of Widnes, or else in the halmote court there, and the person attached or taken by 
capias could not or would not put in pledges or sureties, that then it was at the election of the bailiff then to keep such person so 
attached to answer for the same, or else to bring him so attached unto the said castle of Halton, being the place accustomed for 
such persons to be imprisoned. And lastly, he deposed, that when certain persons cohabiting within the lordship of Wydnes had 
acted against the steward there, he had sent for them over the water into Cheshire, and then committed them to the said castle of 
Halton; and that for any offence committed against the court of Wydnes, he knew of no person that had been punished and im- 
prisoned but only by fine, in the court there.” ? 

In 4 and 5 Philip and Mary (1557-8), in a cause at Lancaster, between Sir Bryan Brereton with dame 
Alice his wife, and others, the king’s and queen’s tenants and copyholders of their lordships or hamlets of 
Wydnes, Appulton, Denton, and Upton, plaintiffs, and Roger Charnock and Richard Davyson, defendants, 
documentary evidence was produced, showing the proceedings at the halmote of Wy dnes, holden at Ferne- 
worthe before Sir John Savage, knt., stew ard of the Honor and fee of Halton, in a cause between John 
Woodfall and Roger Chernoc k of Gray’s Inn, gentleman, and wherein process was directed to levy on the 
goods and chattels of the de fendants in the Warthe and Plocks, adjoming the water of Marseye, called also 
Wydnes More ; and particularly of a place called Appleton Mill’ In a bundle of miscellaneous papers of 5 
James [. in the duchy office, is “ The steward’s certificate for the Honor of Halton, Com. Cestr., 1608, showing 
the lordship or manor of Halton, together with the manors of Runcorne, More, Over-Whitley, and Cogshall, 
in the county of Chester, and the manor of Widnes, with the appurts in the county of Lancaster, to be holden 
of his majesty by copy of court-roll within the Honor and fee of Halton, and certifying the fines and customs 
of the said manors, and also that the records and court-rolls of the manors were then in the castle of Halton, 
and had been kept there from the time of King Edward the 3d.”* In 9 Elizabeth, Francis Alforde claimed 
the manor of Wydnes by grant from the queen, at a yearly rent of £57, for a term of years enduring, with 
reversion to the queen.® The manorial rights are now in the a of Mr. John Hutchinson. 

Widnes has entirely changed during the last twenty years. From being an agricultural township, with a 
hamlet or two in it, it has become a populous district, almost entirely occupied by great chemical works, 
bone-manure works, iron-foundries, sail-cloth manufactories, oil, paint, and railway grease works. The vicinity 
of the Lancashire coalfields and Cheshire salt-works, river and canal communication east and west, and railway 
lines to all parts, combine to give it great advantages for commerce and manufactures. The town of Widnes 
contained 6905 inhabitants in 1861, but now (1868) contains nearer double that number. Capacious docks 
are being constructed by the lord of the manor, and the town is well supplied with gas and water. A church 


* Tested the 4th day of November, under his seal, in the first 2 Due. Lane. vol.i. Placit. L. 1 and 2 Philipand Mary n.1 (1554-5), 


year of his duchy (1351), Henry IV. appears to have confirmed ® Duc, Lane. vol. xiii. Placit. 4 and5 Philip and Mary B. n. 3, 
this charter in the first year of his reign (1399-1400).—Duc. Lane. 4 Duchy Repertory, Bundle A, n, 26. 


vol. xx. Placit. L. n. 2. 5 Duc. Lance. vol. xxx. Placit. A. n. 4. 
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was erected in 1856, St. Mary’s, in the gift of William Wright, esq. ; present incumbent, Rev. W. Whitelegg 
(1866). A handsome Wesleyan chapel was built in 1863 by Thomas Hazehurst, esq. of Runcorn. 

The hamlet of Appleton, in this township, gave name to an ancient family, of whom Mr. Smith, the 
Roman Catholic schoolmaster in 1817, related that they resided in the corner house, at the top of Appleton 
town, now converted into two houses. The last of the name of Appleton left two children under the 
guardianship of one Hawarden, who is reported to have murdered them. The estate afterwards belonged to 
the Gellibrands, who succeeded the Hawardens, and was sold in 1811, when the late Mr. Matthew Gregson 
bought “ The Bradleys.” There is a fine Roman Catholic chapel here, built in 1847 at a cost of £4000, 

Farnworth, a village in the township of Widnes, is an ancient chapelry, with a chapel dedicated to St. 
Wilfrid, of which the earliest notice is preserved in Sir Peter Leycester’s History of Cheshire: ‘Sir Peter Dutton, 
who died 12 Henry VI., A.D. 1433, wt. 56, was Parcarius de Northwood (Northwood Park in Over-Whitley) ; 
he received orders from William Harrington, chief steward of Halton under Henry, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and other feoffees of Henry V., to deliver an oak for the repair of Farnworth chapel ;” dated 9 Henry VI. 
(1430-31). The register begins in 1538, 


Randle Holme, who visited the church February 27,1635, mentions a broken inscription in ‘‘the este window, Orate pro 
Will. Smyth ;” and “in the chauncell roofe carued in the tymber, is in seuerall places a griffen passant wh sheweth some of the 
Boulds to have built or been a benefactor. In the north ile is Aston of Penketh, in the window, 2 cotes very auntient. In the 
chauncell window, on the est end, the cote of France and, England quartered in a border gobonate ar. & b.; on the right is a cote, 
I think, for the dioses of Lichfeld. On the left hand of England’s cote is b. a tower or. Some bushop of that dioses built the 
window. The writting broke, only there remaynes epi to be read. In the chauncell, in the south window, argent, 3 beares pass. 
sa. for Dichfield. On right hand, in the middle, a man in armore kneeling ; on his cote a griffen segrant sa. for one of the Bolds. 
On the left hand ar. 3 wrens b, but no writting at all. Penketh. In many theis be called kinges fishers, but they be not by their 
shape. In Bould’s chappell, on the north side, in the est window, France and England quartered. In the north window, ‘ Orate 
pro Ania Rici de Bolde, et Elene ux. suee quorum aibs ppitt Deus.’ Vnder the writting is a man in armor, on outside his cote is 
A. a griff. pass. sa. beke & legges & a. labell or, This was that Rich. Bould web liued temp. Hen. 6, and marr. Ellen Halsall. 
There is in the chapell a monument made for Rich. father to Sr Tho. Bold, and stood in the middle of the chapell, and is a man in 
armor sa. garnished or, holding a booke between his hands praying, but on building the seate in the chapell, it was remoued and 
reared up to the wall weare now it standeth. Ther is a brass on a gravestone for Rich. Bold, who died about 20 years of age, 
sonne and heyre to Rich. who ob. 1635, who had his achevements put up then. On tow ould pewes on ether side the chancell 
dore in the body of the church is ingraven in timber an escutcheon a griffon passant with T. B. on either side. There is no more 
monuments or maters of antiquity in this church.” 4 


Farnworth chapel was parochial to Bold, Penketh, Cuerdley, Widnes-with-Appleton, Cronton, and 
Ditton. Subsequent to the visit of Randle Holme to Farnworth church, a monument was erected in memory 
of Richard Bold and Anne his wife, with a tablet between the heads of the figures, bearing the following 
inscription :— 


Memorie Sacrum RICHARD. BOLD, de Bold.—Here lieth the bodie of Ricnarp Botp, of Bold, Esq., who took to wife, 
ANNE, the daughter of Sr Peter Legh, of Lime, Knight, by whome he had 3 sonnes and nine daughters, whereof are now surviving 
one sonne and 6 daughters, he died the 19th of Februarie ; anno 1635. Being aged 47 yeares. 


Within the last few years, the church, which is supposed to be of the age of Henry VIIL., has been re- 
stored. The living is in the gift of the vicar of Prescot ; present incumbent Rev. W. Jeff (1832). Peel House, 
in this township, has nothing to recommend it as a building; though, from the circumstance of its being 
surrounded by a moat, which is still entire, it may be supposed that it was formerly a place of some conse- 
quence. It is remarkable, however, as being the reputed birthplace of Bishop Smith ; but some are of 
opinion that he was born in the adjoining township of Cuerdley, a conclusion to which, in the absence of 
positive evidence to the contrary, his liberal benefactions to that township naturally lead. 


WILLIAM SMITH, bishop of Lincoln, lord president of Wales, and co-founder of Brasenose College, Oxford, descended 
of a very ancient and respectable family, was the fourth son of Robert Smith of Peel House, in Widnes, and born about the year 
1460. According to Mr. Churton, from whose lives of the founders of Brasenose College this memoir is chiefly extracted, he 
received the rudiments of a useful and general education under the roof of Thomas, first earl of Derby (whose second lady, Margaret 
countess of Richmond, mother of King Henry VII., became his patron and protector), and thence removed to Oxford, and was entered 
of Lincoln College, where he was a commoner in 1478. On his institution, however, to the rectory of Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, 
on the 14th of June 1492, he appears to have been bachelor of law. Through the Stanley family he received, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1485 (1 Henry VII.), the office of Clerk of the Hanaper for life, with a salary of £40 and other perquisites, during his 
attendance upon the lord chancellor or the keeper of the great seal, and shortly after became a privy counsellor, and dean of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. In 1492 he was employed by the countess of Richmond as her proxy in the purchase of the advowson 
of Swineshead rectory, Co. Lincoln, and is styled in the patent for that purpose “Our beloved in Christ, William Smyth, Clerk, 
Dean of the Royal Chapel of St. Stephen’s, Westminster.” For this piece of service he received a presentation to the rectory of 
Cheshunt, as before mentioned. In the same year he was elected to the see of Coventry and Lichfield. Immediately on his con- 
secration he repaired to Lichfield, held public ordinations both there and at Tutbury, and afterwards inspected the different convents, 
and visited the regular and monastic clergy throughout the diocese. In March 1492-3 he was made president of the council of 
Wales, commissioned by charter of the 8th of Henry VII. (1492-3), directed to Arthur, prince of Wales and earl of Chester, with 
extensive powers for instituting inquiry of all liberties, privileges, and franchises, possessed or claimed by any person, which were 
to be seised into the king’s hands ; and of all escapes, felons, ete. Though the bishop was constantly engaged with the affairs of 
the Principality, and resided principally at Ludlow or Bewdley, yet he did not permit his diocese to suffer. He appointed Dr. John 
More, Dr. Richard Salter, and Thomas Reynold, LL.B., his deputies, to give institution to benetices, and Thomas Fort, prior of 
Stone, a suffragan bishop, to administer holy orders, to consecrate churches, and to perform other Episcopal acts ; visiting occasion- 


1 Harl, MSS. cod. 2129, fol. 189. 
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ally, upon emergencies, such parts of the distriet committed to his care as required his own personal inspection. In the third 
year of his consecration he rebuilt and re-endowed St. John’s Hospital in Lichfield, which had for some time been converted 
into a priory of friars, ill-condueted and much abused, and framed and digested a code of statutes for the regulation of the institution, 
On the 18th of May 1495 he was elected to the see of Lincoln. He visited his diocese during the first year of his translation, and 
effected such reform in the religious institutions as appeared necessary and called for his immediate interference. He suspended 
for four years the abbot of Oseney near Oxford, until the finances of the abbey, which had been wasted by irregularity and mismanage- 
ment, were retrieved, the dilapidations repaired, and moral delinquency restrained. On the 5th of November 1500 he was chosen, 
chancellor of Oxford. At this period Oxtord was visited by the plague, and the miseries of disease were aggravated by the ravages 
of an inundation, and the consequent high price of corn, Out of fifty-five halls, only thirty-two were thinly inhabited. The 
funds of the university were nearly exhausted, and it will be easily imagined that the state of literature in all its branches 
was truly deplorable. It was at one time in contemplation even to suppress the university altogether. In remedying some 
of these evils and averting others Bishop Smith was highly instrumental. Through his means the discipline and habits of the 
place were improved, and the chartered immunities enlarged. On the 29th of Mareh 1501 the bishop made a solemn visitation 
to Lincoln cathedral, where the dean and chapter awaited his approach in processional order, received him with great reverence 
and state, and a sermon, delivered in Latin by Edward Powell, B.D., of the university of Oxford, in very elegant style, was founded 
on the apposite text—‘‘ Go, and see whether it be well with thy brethren,” Genesis xxxvi. 14. After the sermon the bishop'granted 
forty days of indulgence to all present, and those not concerned in the visitation having withdrawn, the proper business, which 
had been ushered in with so much pomp, commenced in form, and continued by adjournments until the 12th of April. In 1503 
he resigned his office of chancellor of Oxford, and was succeeded by Dr. Mayon, president of Magdalen College. In 1507, he founded 
a fellowship in Oriel College, and the same year a free school at Farnworth, in this county. In January 1508, the site for the 
foundation of Brasenose College was chosen, and leases of Brasenose Hall, Little University Hall, Salisbury Hall, Little Edmund 
Hall, Haberdasher’s Hall, Black Hall, Staple Hall, and Glass Hall, were procured, and estates given in exchange, in order to afford 
room for the future building. It is not known precisely at what time the foundation took place, but on a stone in the south- 
west corner of the quadrangle is an inseription which fixes it in 1509. The charter of foundation is dated January 15, 1511, for a 
principal and twelve fellows, and the building was finished in 1512, and the bishop composed a body of statutes for the regulation of 
the college. Bishop Smith did not live long after the completion of this great undertaking. After having disposed of certain 
property by grants and leases, he made his will on the 26th December 1512, appointing William Smith, archdeacon of Lincoln, 
Gilbert Smith, archdeacon of Northampton (two of his nephews), Henry Wilcocks, LL.D., his chancellor, Robert Toueys, LL.B., 
canon of Lincoln, Thomas Smyth of Chester, merchant, and Robert Brown of Newark, his receiver-general, his executors, and died 
at Buckden on the 2d of January 1513, and was buried on the south side of the nave of Lincoln cathedral, where are two monu- 
menta] stones, with inscriptions, which were erected by Dr. Ralph Crawley, principal of Brasenose, in 1775, the original being 
destroyed by Cromwell's soldiers in 1641. 

SANKEY.—Paganus de Vylers, the first baron of Warrington, gave to Gerard de Sanki, the carpenter, a 
carucate of land in Sanky, to hold by military service ;' and his son Matthew gave, by a charter already noticed, 
the service of Ralph de Sanchi and the church of Warrington to the priory of Thurgarton ; and Roger de 
Sonky, in the reign of Henry III., held of Sir Wilham Butler, the heir of Almeric Pincerna, the twentieth 
part of a knight’s fee in Penket. Robert de Mamelisbury (Samlesbury) held the tenth part of a knight’s fee in 
Sonky of the same baron.” Sir William Boteler de Werington, in 13 Edward I. (1285), obtained a charter for 
a market and fair at Warrington, by which he claimed to have free warren in Sankye, Penketh, and Laton, 
but the latter was disallowed by the jurors on the trial of the quo warranto case at Lancaster, alleging, in 

: : : fh 9) Ae 
the recorded judgment of the court, that the ville of Sonky, Penketh, and Laton are excepted, as within the 
bounds of the chace of Earl Edmund, the king’s brother, which he holds as his forest, and which he has now 
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held for three years.” At York, in 27 Edward I. (1299), Roger de Sonky, before named, and Agnes his wife, 
released to the king the damages recovered by them against Thomas, son of Robert de Gredeley of Mame- 
cestre, for the maintenance and wardrobe of the aforesaid Agnes,’ who was probably a ward of the baron of 
Manchester. Robert de Sonky was witness to a charter of Robert de Penket, dated 27 Edward III. (1353). 
Jia > ; 
In 1 James I. (1603), Edward Sonkey held messuages, mills, dovecotes, lands, and woods in Sonkey Magna 
and Sonkey Parva,’ but neither Roger Sanckey, who lived in 11 James I. (1613),® nor Richard, who lived 12 
Charles I. (1636) had any property in these townships. The manors of Sankey Magna, sometimes called 
Much Sankey, and Sankey Parva, were vested in the lords of Warrington ; and, notwithstanding the title of 
centuries, Anthony Colwych disputed the jurisdiction of the court of Warrington over two water-mills called 
Sonkie Mills, in 21 Henry VIII. (1529).* The manors were then held by Thomas Botiler, who inherited 
them from his father, Sir Thomas, in 14 Henry VIII. (1522), and died in possession 22 Elizabeth (1580). 
Sonkie Magna, in 11 James I. (1613), was (as stated in Sutton in this parish) the property of Sir Thomas 
Bold, natural son of Sir Richard, whose father married a daughter of Sir Thomas Butler; but his tenure 
could only have been temporary, for in 3 Charles I. (1627), the manors of Great and Little Sankey were 
held by the Irelands of Bewsey, the representatives of the Butlers.’ From the Irelands the manor seems 
to have passed to the Athertons about 1622, and is now held by Lord Lilford’s family. Hall Whittle, an 
ancient building, supposed to have been the seat of the family of Sankey, was subsequently occupied by 
the Rixtons of Sankey, who were seated here in the sixteenth century, and is now the property of Lord 
Lilford. 

The church of St. Mary’s was rebuilt of brick in 1767. It is stated by Bishop Gastrell, in 1720, to have 
been built by subseription in the reign of Charles I. He says, however, “This chapel was never used but 
in Oliver's time.” On the Restoration it continued (having never been consecrated) to be used as a Pres- 
byterian chapel until 1728, when the Atherton family handed it over to the Church. It was consecrated in 


* Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. ° Tid. fol, 396. > Due. Lane, vol, xviii. Ing. n. 25, 
* Placit. Quo Warr. 20 Edward I. Lane. Rot. 12. 6 Jbid: vol. xxiii. n. 12. 7 Tbid. vol. xxviii, n.-2. 


* Placit. Hillar. 27 Bdward I. apud Ebor. Rot. 1. 8 Tbid. vol. xv. Placit. C.n.2. ° Duc. Lane. vol. xxvi. n. 58. 
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1769. The Rey. James Simpson (1814) is incumbent, and the living is in the gift of Lord Lilford’s family. 
The township is chiefly agricultural. 

PenketH.—The lord of Penketh, says the ancient Duchy Feodary, holds of Sir William Boteler the 
fifth part of a knight’s fee in Penketh, which Roger Penketh formerly held. This lord was probably Jordan 
de Penket, who in 37 Edward IIT. (1363), as appears by an imperfect copy of a deed of that date, gave to 
his son Robert all his lands in Penket. Among the witnesses is Richard de Ashton at Penket.! Of this 
township was Thomas Penketh, who was bred an Augustinian in Warrington, and a doctor of divinity in 
Oxford. A great Scotist, and a prodigious memory, says Fuller, he was called to be professor at Padua, 
and, returning to England, became provincial of his order. By his last aet he stained his former life in 
bastardising the issue of King Edward IV. and disgraced his order, which, after, daily decayed and finally 
dissolved, in England. He died and was buried in London, 1487. In 33 Henry VIII. (1541) John and 
Alicia Penkethe were living, the latter an idiot.* Lucas says of the Penkeths, that “ the lordship of that 
name, in the parish of Prescot, was held by them until Margaret, daughter and heir of Richard Penketh 
of Penketh, married Richard Ashton, and he became seised thereof, and in his right his posterity made it 
their seat. They bore for their arms, argent, a chevron between three mascles gules ; the Penkeths bore 
argent, 3 kingfishers proper.” Some descents of this family are entered in Smith’s Visitation of 1567. 
Thomas Assheton held the manor in 16 Elizabeth (1574)* ; another Thomas Ashton of Penketh was living in 
1613, and John Ashton died lord of Penketh before 20 James I. (1622). Thomas Ashton of Penketh 
forfeited £192:8:4 for his loyalty in 1646. The Ashton family ended in the Heywoods of Heywood ; 
and in 15 Charles I. (1639), the manor of Penketh was vested in the Irelands of Bewsey, from whom it 
passed to the Athertons, whose representative is Lord Lilford. Formerly a court was held for this manor. 
The old Penketh Hall, now a large farm, is the property of Mrs. Hughes of Sutton, near St. Helen’s. In 
Penketh is a very old Quakers’ meeting-house, founded by George Fox, and there is also a Wesleyan chapel. 
The ferry over the Mersey, in this township, called Fidlers’ Ferry, is three miles W.S.W. of Warrington. 

CUERDLEY.—By the marriage of the younger Albert Grelle with the heiress of Nigel, baron of Halton, 
Cuerdley, a small agricultural township, came into possession of the barons of Manchester." How long it 
remained with them is not shown by any evidence, but it appears to have reverted to the crown. An issue 
was tried at Lancaster in 8 Henry VIII. (1516) between the abbot of Jervas and Sir John Bolde, John 
Plumpton, and other tenants of Curedeley, ef ¢ contra, relating to tenant right, customs, and resistance to a 
writ of restitution which had been issued ;* and in the following year the abbot of Jervaux was prosecuted 
by the crown on behalf of the tenants of the manor of Curdeley, on a charge of embezzling the court-rolls.* 
This lordship was sold by Edward VI. to Richard Brooke of Norton, in the county of Chester, according to 
pleadings in 2-3 Philip and Mary (1555-6), respecting the right of common on the marsh ground late 
belonging to the abbot and convent of Jerves® or Gervaux, otherwise Jervaux."” The evidence for the plain- 
tiffs in this case tended to show the custom by demise for nineteen years, and so from nineteen years to 
nineteen years for ever until the 10 Henry VIII. (1518), when the abbot and convent granted a lease to the 
tenants and inhabitants of Keverdeley of their several tenements, with Common of Pasture in the marsh, for 
a term of ten years, at certain yearly rents, customs, and services, and renewable for forty years ; and the 
evidence for the defendant showed that the tenants of the lordship held as tenants at will, except such as 
had leases from Thomas, earl of Derby, and William Smythe, then late bishop of Lincoln, The only inqui- 
sition in the duchy office, relating to this manor, returns in 12 Elizabeth (1570) that Keverdley was held by 
tichard Broke, ancestor of the Brookes of Norton Priory, bart., the present owners of Cuerdley Hall, and 
lords of the manor. Marks of an encampment were formerly visible on Cuerdley Marsh, near the edge of the 
Mersey. 

Dirron.—Adam, Robert, Vincent, and Henry de Ditton, says the Testa de Nevill," hold half-a-carucate 
of the king for ten shillings. The rent paid to Edmund, the king’s brother, earl of Lancaster, in 25 Edward 
I. (1297) was 20s." In the reign of Edward IIL. the manor of Ditton was held in the following propor- 
tions :"—Thomas de Ditton performed suit and service to the county and wapentake for a fourth ; John 

1 Fol. 402. 

12 Hscaet. 25 Edward I. n. 51. This twenty shillings, however, 
is explained by a previous entry in the Testa de Nevill, not noticed 
by Baines, which says, “ Richard, son of Martin, holds half-a-caru- 


cate of the king in Ditton, and pays 10s.”—B. H. 
18 Baines gives no reference for this. In the Survey of 1320-46, 


Dr. Kuerden’s MS, Coll. vol. iii. fol. p. 4. 

Worthies, p. 546. 

Due. Lane. vol. viii. n. 6 and 7. 

Ibid. vol, xiii. n, 1. 

Ibid. vol. xxiii. n, 29. 

Roger la Warre, knight, and Alianora his wife, held the manor 


amr ww eH 


of Keuerdeleghe as of the Honor of Halton. Hscaet. 44 Edward 
III. n. 68. 

7 Duc. Lane. vol. ii. Placit. G. n. 3. 

8 Jbid. vol. iii. Pl. R. n. 6, 

DN Tbid. Vole xix Els Same 2s 

W Dr. Whitaker calls it the abbey of Jerevalle, in the rural 
Deanery of Cateryk. ‘* Co. Lane. Spiritual. Val. in Redditibus 
et Firmis in villa de Keuerdley,—£32 : 8:4.” WHist. Richmondsh. 
vol. i. p. 46. 


Chet. Soc. lxxiv. p. 31, a somewhat different account is given :— 
“ Dirron.—The same village is held of the lord for one carucate of 
land in socage, paying yearly 20s. They owe suit to the county 
and the wapentake, and puture service, &c., whereof John de 
Ditton, 10s., holds a moiety of the vil for half-a-carucate ; Hugh 
de Ditton, 3s., the ninth part and the eighteenth part of a carucate ; 
Thomas, son of Stephen, 18d., the sixth part of a carucate ; Hugh 
Fisher (18d.), the twelfth part of a carucate ; John Henryson, the 
12th part of a carucate.”—B. H. 
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Fitz John had a twelfth ; Robert Fitz John a ninth; Robert Fishe one-twelfth ; Alicia and Emma, daughters 
and heirs of Robert de Ditton, held the moiety, and Thomas Smith [Faber] held an eighteenth part. Joan, 
daughter of Robert de Ditton, married Henry, second son of Nicholas Blundel of Crosby, who on that ocea- 
sion, in 12 Edward IV. (1472), released lands to his father-in-law. James, descended from Henry Blundell, 
about 31 Henry VIII. (1539), held lands in Ditton of the king, as duke of Lancaster, in socage, by a rent 
of 3s. 6d., and a red rose on the feast of the nativity of St. John the Baptist ;* and Richard, son of Henry 
Blundell de Crosby, im 34 Elizabeth (1592), held the manor of Ditton by a like tenure,” of which his son 
William died seised in 14 Charles I. (1638).° Ditton now belongs to William Blundell of Crosby, esq., Mr. 
John Watkins of Ditton and Ditchfield, and Mr. Shaw of Liverpool. 

Morgan mentions a John Ditchfield of Ditton, in the reign of Edward III., and ascribes to the family 
for arms—azure, three pine-apples erect, or,—which, however, are said to be the arms of Appleton of Appleton. 
Davis blazons the Ditchfield arms—argent, three bears passant, proper. Of this family, a John Ditchfield 
married Katherine, daughter of Richard Birkenhead, and had Hamlet with four other sons, and Margery, 
married to George Lathom of Ivlam ; Helen married to Thomas Feildesley (probably Tyldesley) of Dytton ; 
and Isabel, whose second husband was Hugh Parre, besides other daughters. Part of their estate in Dytton 
was called Boykers Filds, Holcrofte, and the White Hyll, in 21 Henry VIIL (1529), when it was the subject 
of litigation between Elen and John Dychefeld. The Ditchfields resided in 1567 at the hall of that name. 
A Wesleyan chapel was built in this township a few years ago. There is also a free school lately established 
by the Honourable Mrs. Stapleton under the care of the sisters of the order of St. Paul. 


In the year 1755 a great public work was undertaken in this parish, called “ The Sankey Brook Navi- 
gation.” Since the time of the Romans, when they cut their foss-dyke, or at least since the reign of Henry 
IL, when that medium was re-opened, no water conveyance for the purpose of trade, cut out of the solid 
land, had existed in England till this company engaged in the Sankey Brook Navigation. The original 
intention of the undertakers was to deepen Sankey Brook; but instead of making this the channel of 
communication, the navigation runs entirely separate from it, except that it crosses and mixes with that water 
in one place, about two miles from Sankey Bridge. The railway from Manchester to Liverpool extends 
across this parish in almost its extreme breadth, passing by Whiston, Rainhill, Sutton, Bold, and Parr. The 
St. Helens and Runcorn Gap Railway, which crosses that of Manchester and Liverpool at Sutton, upon an 
eminence and by a viaduct, passes entirely within this parish, extending from Cowley Hill colliery in 
Eccleston, by Windle, Sutton, Bold, Farnworth, and Widnes, to Runcorn Gap, where a wet dock has been made 
for the reception of the coal vessels. It was opened in 1832, having cost £170,000 in the construction. 

The surface of the parish is but little varied, being for the most part a fertile champaign district, inter- 
spersed with a few rugged eminences and peaty wastes. The soil is generally a strong rich sandy loam, 
yielding potatoes and grain, as well as grass, in great abundance. There are quarries of stone in Rainford 
and Prescot, and one of red sandstone at Bold, but coal is the most abundant and valuable mineral in the 
parish. The northern townships are amply stocked with mines, which not only create and supply the local 
manufactures, but also furnish the vast population of Liverpool to a considerable extent with fuel, independent 
of the supply of that article carried coastwise for exportation. 


1 Due. Lane. vol. vi. n. 16. 2 Jbid. vol. xv. n. 10. 3 Tbid. vol. xxviii. n. 54. 
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the east by the parish of Prescot, on the south by the river Mersey, and on the west by 
Toxteth Park and by the parish of Walton-on-the- Hill, extends, in length, ten miles from 
Hale Bank at the E.S.E. point, to Olive Mount in Wavertree at the W.N.W. extremity, 
and about five miles in breadth from Garston on the south to Roby on the north, and com- 
rises an area of 19,327 statute acres. This parish is in the diocese of Chester, archdeaconry 
E 2 ’ ay 
of Liverpool, and deanery of Prescot. The Mersey, to which the rivulets of Childwall are tributary, washes 
the entire southern verge of the parish, and is here at its greatest expanse ; at Hale, on the east, the breadth 
of this river is four miles, at Speke nearly of equal width, and at Garston it is three miles to Eastham on 
the opposite shore. The Terebeck, or Torbock, which, issuing from Childwall, passes Little Woolton and 
Torbock, and falls into the Mersey at Hale Bank ; the rivulet named Otter’s Pool, received by the Mersey 
between Garston and Toxteth Park ; and a small stream which terminates at Garston salt-works—all serve 
to water this parish. 

Childwall is supposed by some to contain the name of the Saxon chieftain by whom it was first occupied, 
but no such name is known.’ Under Edward the Confessor four radmans, or knight riders, held Cildewelle, 
as it is called in the Domesday survey, for four manors, half-a-hide worth eight shillings ; and there was a 
priest having half-a-carucate in alms.” Soon after the Conquest, Childwall was held by Roger of Poictou, and then 
by Randle de Blundeville earl of Chester, and was given, in 1262, to the de Grelles, when it became annexed to 
the barony of Manchester, and the lords of the manor held it of the barons by service at the court-baron, and 
were denominated judgers of the court of Manchester. This custom appears by the ancient survey of the 
barony, though it is not mentioned in the 7Zesta, which merely notes that, under Thomas de Gretley, Robert 

J? Oo b J y; 

z cae ‘ : : : ne 

de Lathum held a knight’s fee in Childewale,’ and that his son, Richard Fitz Robert, held five carucates and a 
half." A record, preserved by Dr. Kuerden, states that Thomas de Grelle gave to his son, Peter de Grelle, 
(warden of Manchester in 1235) his churches of Manchester and Childwalle, with the chapels of Asheton, 
Hale, and Garston, belonging thereto, in 43 Henry III. (1259)? By an inquisition ad quod damnum in 3 
Edward IT. (1309-10), it would appear that Sir Robert de Holland, whose daughter Margaret married John 
de la Warre, the successor of the Grelles, had a grant of the manor and church of Childwall ;° and the 
Lansdowne Feodary, under the head of “ Parcels of Fees, formerly belonging to Thomas de Grelle,” states 
that Thomas de Lathum, knight, Robert de Holand, knight, and Thomas de Sotheworth, held, of John de 
Ware, one knight’s fee, of which Thomas de Lathum, knight, has three carucates in Childewall, which Robert 
de Lathum formerly held of the said fees.” 

After the death of Sir Thomas de Lathum, Sir John Stanley, who had married his daughter and heiress Isabella, had a confirm- 
ation, in 9 Henry LY. (1407-8), of Lathum, Knouslegh, Childewell, Roby, and Anlasargh, all manors belonging to the Lathom 
family.’ In the rental of Thomas West, Lord de la Warre (1473), Childwall is entered as held by Lord Stanley for the moiety of the 
eighth part of a knight's fee, and a payment for sak-fee of 3s. 6d. annually, and for castle-ward 5s. The inquisition after the death 
of Thomas, second earl of Derby, 13 Henry VIII. (1521), states that he held the manors of Childewall, Raynford, and Anlazarghe, 
of Thomas de la Warre for one fee, and paid 3s.; that the fee was worth £48 :13 :4, and that Edward, his son and heir, was aged 
twelve years.2 The estates of the Stanleys were seized, by the Committee of Lords and Commons, for sequestration during the wars 
of the Commonwealth ; and Seacombe, the household steward of Earl William, grandson of James who was beheaded at Bolton, says, 
‘*that my master hath often told me that he possessed no estate in Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Warwickshire, and Wales, but whenever he viewed any of them he could see another near or adjoining to that he was in possession 
of, equal or greater in value, lost by his grandfather for his loyalty and service to the crown and his country.” !° By an indenture 
tripartite, dated August 11, 13 Charles I. (1498), Childwall and other manors were assigned for the maintenance of Lady Elizabeth 
Stanley by royal award ; and it appears that, after the sequestration, the lady’s rent-charge, amounting to £600 per annum, was not 
regularly paid. An order from the committee at Preston, August 28, 1647, directs that Mr. Peter Ambrose shall certify the true 
yearly value of that part of the earl of Derby’s estate which is charged with the annuity, and that the lady may be at liberty to 
provide a farmer for the said estate."" After this, Childwall formed part of the property which was disposed of at the great sale of 
the Derby estates, by Henrietta, countess of Ashburnham, in the beginning of last century,!* when it was purchased from that 


—< 


A ey. msAYE HE parish of Childwall, bounded on the north and north-east by the parish of Huyton, on 
LS Ww 


1See vol.i.p.12. 2 Ibid. p.24. 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 8 Rot. Chart. 9 Hen. iv. n. 9. 
4 Ibid. fols. 404, 408. In Aspul, Turton, and Brockal, as well 9 Due. Lane. vol. v. n. 68. 
as Childewalle, in which he held only three carucates. —B. H. 10 House of Stanley, p. 145. 1 Ibid. p. 147. 
° Folio MS, p. 282, in the Chetham Library. The date is erro- 12 Tt was stated in the 1835 edition that Childwall was the pro- 


neous : Thomas Grelle died in 46 Henry III. (1262), in which year,  perty of a family named Le Grey or Le Gay, who held it from the 
according to Whitaker, the transfer was made. Hist. Manch. vol. time of Oliver Cromwell to the eighteenth century, and by whom 


ii. p. 592. ® Ing. 3 Edw. IT. n. 56. it was sold to the Greens. I am indebted for the correct statement 
7 Codex 559, fol. 33. (See appendix to this volume, Lansdowne on this and many other similar points in this parish to Edmund 
Feodary.) Ward, esq., of Prescot.—B. H. 
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family by Isaac Green, esq., an eminent attorney of Liverpool, who married Mary Aspinwall, the heiress of her father and brother, 
owners of Hale Hall, by whom he had three daughters and co-heiresses, the second surviving daughter of whom, Mary, married 
Bamber Gascoyne of Barking, in Essex, esq., M.P. His son, Bamber-Gascoyne, brother of General Isaac Gascoyne, pulled down the 
old house, and erected a castellated edifice of stone, from the design of Mr. Nash, the architect. Mr. Gascoyne was thrice member 
of parliament for Liverpool, and was succeeded, in 1796, by General Gascoyne as representative of that borough, Bamber 
Gascoyne died in 1830, leaving an only daughter and heiress, Mary, who married James Brownlow William, marquis of Salisbury, 
who, by royal sign-manual, assumed the name of Gascoyne. With this lady he acquired not only Childwall, but the manors of 
Wavertree and the two Wooltons. 

As lord of Childwall the marquis of Salisbury is entitled to certain small dues, amounting to a penny or 
twopence from each occupier of land, formerly paid to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had a house upon the heath at Great Woolton. Childwall Hall, the property of the marquis, is situated 
amidst lawns and woods, and is the residence of Ralph Brocklebank, esq. 

The church of Childwall is ancient ; from the Domesday survey it appears that a priest was supported 
here, in Saxon times, on half-a-carucate of land. Soon after the Conquest, Roger de Poictou granted the 
church of Kydewell to the priory of Lancaster." The donation was confirmed by John, earl of Moreton, in 
whose charter the place is named Cheldewell, and in the confirmatory letters-patent of these charters, 15 
Rich. IL, Chidewell.2 The advowson of the church, however, seems to have been vested in the Grelleys, the 
superior lords of Childwall, and having passed, with the manor, to Sir Robert de Holland, was granted by him 
to the priory of Holland in 3 Edward II. (1309). On the dissolution of monasteries the living of Childwall 
was appropriated to the crown ; and in 3 Elizabeth it was granted to the see of Chester." 

Bishop Downham, 15th October, 10 Elizabeth (1568), granted to Christopher Anderton, for his life, and 
to his sons Thurstan and Christopher for their lives, the rectory and tithe-barns, excepting a tenement in Garston 
called Garston Hall, and a pasture in Halle called Priorie Heyes, which had been excepted in leases to Cha- 
derton by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. For this the lessees were to pay £56: 16:4 at the feasts of the 
Annunciation and St. Michael. Richard Vaughan, bishop of Chester, on the 18th April 1603, demised the 
rectory and tithe-barns, with no other exception than the advowson of the church, to James Anderton, esq., 
for a certain sum of money, and a rent of £57:11:8. On the 25th May 1604 the law officers of the duchy 
expressed their opinion that the lease was invalid as against the bishop’s successors ; a tithe-barn being, in 
their view of the subject, sufficient to constitute glebe-land. Childwall and Cartmell, annexed to the see of 
Chester, were thought to be void, as by letters-patent they had been annexed to the duchy ; Bishop Lloyd, 
therefore, procured letters-patent, 10th May, 6 James I. (1608), under the seals of the county palatine, the 
duchy, and the great seal, to him and his successors, of the rectories of Childwall and Cartmell, together with 
Garston Hall and Priory Heye.” The great tithes of Childwall were possessed by the Gerards, of New Hall, 
now of Garswood, in 1835, by lease for three lives, from the bishop of Chester. They had been in this 
family since the 3 Elizabeth (1561); but by the death of Sir John Gerard, the last life in the lease, they 
reverted to the bishop in 1854, and are now in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, part having 
been appropriated to the newly-formed rectory of Halewood. It is said that one of the Gerards paid £4500 
for a renewal of the lease, and that the tithes, if free, would let for £1600 per annum. The present repre- 
sentative of the Gerards is Sir R. T. Gerard, bart., of Garswood Hall, near Warrington. 

The parish church of Childwall, dedicated to All Saints, is an irregular Gothic structure of various dates 
and styles, pleasantly seated on an eminence commanding a fine view.’ The tower was re-erected in 1810-11. 
The body of the church is partly modern and partly ancient ; the eastern part of the edifice is the oldest 
portion remaining ; the nave was rebuilt in 1824-5, and the north aisle in 1835, at a cost of about £1000, 
raised by subscription, under the superintendence of Daniel Stewart, esq., of Liverpool. Within the chureh 
are numerous achievements painted on canvas, and in the vestry are preserved two brasses which were 
removed from the Norreys chapel, and on which are engraved the full-length figures of a knight and his lady. 
There is no inscription, but they are presumed to represent members of the family to whom the chapel 
belonged. The knight is attired in plated cross armour; and the lady, whose dress corresponds to the age 
of Elizabeth, has a chain suspended from her breast ; both have their hands clasped in the attitude of prayer. 
Mural monuments commemorate the Rev. Theophilus Kelsall, pastor of the church, who died 8th February 
1734; Scrope Milner Colquitt, A.B., Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford, who died April 15, 1825, aged 
twenty-two ; Richard Percival of Allerton, an alderman of Liverpool, who died 12th March 1700, aged 
eighty-four. Several tables of benefactions are placed in the body of the church, of which the most remark- 
able are about the altar, on the south side. 

The following curious presentment was made by the churchwardens of Childwall, according to articles 
set forth by John, bishop of Chester, in his last triennial visitation, 30th October 1635 :— 

1 Registr. S. Marisz de Lane. MS. fol. 1. 2 Ibid. deep and sandy, consequently rather unpleasant ; but the views 
® Rot. Pat. 15 Ric. I. (1391-2) p. i. m. 18. are rather extensive, particularly from a summer-house on Chilwell- 
+ Ormerod’s Chesh. vol. i. p. 74, hill, about three miles distant, where you have a prospect of fifteen 
> Harleian MS, 2176, fol. 26. Sona: and a aeon wiew of the sea. a ths skirts of this hill are 

several small villages, with gentlemen’s seats scattered about, well 


: Harl. MSS, cod. 2071, fol. 174. covered, and for the most part delightfully situated.’’—Letters from 
* “The roads about Leverpoole,” says Derrick, in 1760, “are  Leverpoole, dtc. vol. i. p. 29. 
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3. To this article wee present Ellen wife of Thomas Corke, for absenting herself from the church, contrary to the 13th canon, 
and wee also present Maude Lake for the like offence at Wawtry. 

4. To the 4th article we present Thomas Blackey of Speake for having an ale and typling, revelling & dancing at his house 
upon the Sunday. And we also present Mary Norres widow for profaning the Lord’s day by typling and drinking in her house by 
such as she receives into her house. And wee also present Andrew Harland and Michaell —— for fighting & quarrelling upon 
the Lord’s day. 

5. To this article we present that the minister of the parish is very diligent in his callinge. 

6. To this article we present W™ Bamber Als for usually sleeping in the church at the tyme of divine service, 
also present W™ Singleton for the like, and we also present Tho of the broad greene for the like. 

7. To this article we present Henry Walworth for not kneeling when he receiveth the communion.! 


The vicarage of Childwall, in the deanery of Prescot and archdeaconry of Liverpool, appears, in the 
valuation of Pope Nicholas, at £40; and the patronage is vested in the bishop of Chester, from whose 
registers, and other authentic sources, is compiled the annexed table of vicars. 


And wee 


VICARS OF CHILDWALL. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


John Merton.” 

Robert Grevys. 

July 10, 38 Hen. | William Lynesdale Robt. Brerewod, Rich. Johnson, and Thos. Brere- 
‘VILL. 1546 wod, by grant from prior and convent of 

Holland 

William Cross. 


1496 


Death of Robert Grevys. 


Jan. 12, 12 Eliz. 
Oct. 24, 30 Eliz. 
Jan. 18, 31 Eliz. 
Jan. 28, 31 Eliz. 


William Catton 
Laurence Blackborne. 
Thomas Williamson. 
Edmund Hopwood. 


(Present incumbent.) 


William, bishop of Chester 


Resignation of William Cross. 


| April 26, 1617 | Henry Tailer Thomas, bishop of Chester. Toe. . is 

April 18, 1624 James Hyatt : John, bishop of Chester Deprivation of Taylor. 
May 20, 1625 | James Chrychlowe Bishop of Chester Resignation of James Hyatt. 
Dec. 6, 1632 | William Lewis. 

Before 1650 | David Ellison : : : Deprivation of William Lewis. 
Nov. 26, 1661 | John Litherland Bishop of Chester. 

1665 | Joshua Ambrose. 
1686 | Thomas West. 

June 19, 1690 | Ralph Markland Bishop of Chester Resignation of Thomas West. 
Jan. 12, 1721 | Theophilus Kelsall Do. Death of Ralph Markland. 
March 6, 1734 | Roger Barnston Do, Death of Theophilus Kelsall. 
July 25, 1737 William Ward . Do. Death of Roger Barnston. 
Sept, 18, 1740 | Robert Whiston Do. Death of William Ward. — 
Jan. 29, 1741 | Abel Ward Do. Resignation of Robert Whiston. 
Jan, 13, 1745 | Thomas Tonman , Do. Resignation of Abel Ward, 
Sept. 10, 1778 | Matthew Worthington Do. Resignation of Thomas Tonman, 
April 24, 1797 | William Bowe . | Do. Death of Matthew Worthington. 
Feb 10, 1818 | James-Thomas Law Do. Resignation of William Bowe. 
Oct. 1, 1821 | Henry Law Do. Resignation of Jas.-Thos, Law. 
Noy. 14, 1829 | Augustus Campbell Do. Cession of Henry Law. 


The parochial registers commence in 1557, and the results obtained from them are as follow : 


1557—1558 1600—1601. 17007 OW; 1831—183z2. 
Baptisms . : F 1 5 37 46 36 50 120 97 
Marriages . : : 2 5 10 iy BD 29 30 25 
Burials. ; 4 4 9 25 18 36 37 110 99 


The population of this parish has more than quadrupled since the beginning of the present century. _ 
Besides the CHARITIES inserted in the table of benefactions in the church, there are a few others, which 
are noticed in the XX. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners. 


Panrisu.—WNo date. Watmough’s Charity, a rent-charge for bread, per annum, £2: 10s. eae Ae 

TownsHIe.—1722. Hey’s Charity, to the minister 10s., to the poor 16s. per annum, £1: 6s,—No Date. Carter's ( harities amounted 
in 1730 to £48 : 19: 8, but nothing is now known of them. 

Garston.—No date. Charities of Hayes and others. Rents of two cottages for poor housekeepers, £11 : 10s. : : 

HaK.—1737. School founded and endowed by William Part in 1753 with £200, but, lost_ by bankruptey. Ellen bea 
about 1808, left £100, and the house and school are worth per annum £10. Various Charities, 1703, Middleton and others, to the 
poor, 13s. ; 1734, Halsall for books, £1; 1753, Part, for bread, £5 ; in all, £6 : 18s. ; be ee 

Hatewoop.—WNo date. Lyon and another to the poor per ann. £3: 10s. ; 1778. Tyldesley to poor housekeepers, pelea = 

Mucu Woo.ron.—1641. School, the founder unknown. The property, in money, is £225:15:7. 1702. Crompton’s Chart 
ties. For books and schooling poor children of Childwell and the two Wooltons, £20. _ This charity, says the Report, has been 
misappropriated, but steps have been taken to secure the proper applicatjon of the funds in future. 


An act of parliament was passed on the 27th June 1805, entitled an “ Act for inclosing lands in the manors 
or townships of Childwall, Great Woolton, and Little Woolton, in the parish of Childwall in the county of 


1 Harl, MS. 2130, 49. 


2 Canon Raines’ Lancashire Chantries, i. p. 98. 
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Lancaster ;” and about seven years afterwards the commons, or rather pastoral heaths, were enclosed. The 
parish is much occupied by the villa residences of Liverpool merchants, being chiefly agricultural, with little 
trade or manufactures. There were formerly large works for refining the rock-salt of Cheshire on the banks 
of the Mersey, but they have been discontinued, the Garston Salt-works having been purchased and pulled 
down by the London and North-Western Railway Company. There are large iron and brass works at 
Garston. The Manchester and Liverpool Railway passes a little to the north of Wavertree by Olive Mount, 
where for half-a-mile it is excavated through solid rock at a depth of seventy-one feet. 

JEREMIAH MARKLAND, one of the most learned scholars and acute crities of the eighteenth century, was born in this parish 
October 29, 1693. His Hpislola Critica, addressed to Bishop Hare, first drew upon him the public attention, in consequence of the 
numerous instanees of extensive erudition and critical sagacity which it contains. He subsequently published an edition of 
Statius, some plays of Euripides, and communicated notes to Dr. Taylor’s editions of Lysias and Demosthenes. Besides some happy 
elucidations of passages in the New Testament, he was the author of Questio Grammatica, and a volume of remarks on the epistles 
of Cicero to Brutus. He died July 7, 1776, at Milton, near Dorking, in Surrey, not more valued for his universal knowledge 
than beloved for the excellence of his heart and the primitive simplicity of his manners. 


WILLIAM SHEPHERD, LL.D., another celebrity of this district, was born at Liverpool October 11, 1768, and spent the greatest 
part of his life as the minister of the old Presbyterian Chapel in the village of Gateacre, where he died July 21, 1847, He was 
well known for the active part which he took as a speaker and writer in political reform, for his distinguished abilities and accom- 
plished scholarship, and, perhaps most widely of all, for his great and racy wit, the traditions of which will long live in the 
memory of Liverpool men. He was the author of various works, the chief of which is his Life of Poggio Bracciolini, published in 
1802, which has been translated into several European languages. 

In addition to the township that gives name to the parish, there are in Childwall eight other townships, 
Mucu Wootton, LirrLe Woouron, HALE, HALEWOOD, SPEKE, GARSTON, ALLERTON, and WAVERTREE, 

Mucu Woo ton, whose ancient name of Wolveton! Mr. Baines conjectured to point to a Saxon pro- 
prietor, Wolf, of whom, however, there is no record, more probably derived from the woods being infested 
with wolves, was part of the barony of Wydnes; and the ancient Duchy Feodary states that Thomas, late 
earl of Lancaster, as in right of his wife Alicia, daughter and heiress of the earl of Lincoln, held Great 
Woolton by five carucates of land for homage and service. The knights of St. John had a house here, but 
their lands lay in Little Woolton. The Irelands of Hutte, Lathums of Parbold, the Norreses, and the 
Bretarghs of Bretargh Holt, were early proprietors. The latter owned the hall of Much Woolton. William 
Bretargh of Bretargh, maternally descended from the heiress of Wolton de Wolton, lived 11 Richard IL. 
(1387-8) ; his descendant, William, living in 16 and 35 Henry VI. (1438 and 1457), married Joan, daughter 
of John Eccleston of Eccleston, by whom he had Wilham, living 2 Richard III. (1484-5), married to Eleanor, 
daughter of William Lathom of Parbold. The grandson of William, also named William, living 12 Henry 
VIIL. (1520), married Anne, daughter and co-heir of John Toxliche of Ackburge (Aigburth). William 
Bretargh died 27 Henry VIII. (1535), holding messuages, dovecotes, and lands in Parva Wolton.* His son, 
Wilham Bretter, married a daughter of Thomas Chisnall of Chisnall, and died 28 Elizabeth (1586), in 
possession of estates in the two Woultons, Agbarghe and Gurston,’ leaving a son, William Bretargh, who died 
7 James I. (1609)," leaving a daughter, Anne. Mr. John Brettargh of Pendleton, a descendant of this 
ancient and opulent family, observes, that James Brettargh, esq., interred in Childwall on the 28th January 
1786, aged eighty-five years, was the last in possession of the family inheritance. The Holt was purchased 
by Mr. Thomas Rawson. /Voolton Hall, a spacious and lofty mansion of stone, passed from the De Woolton 
family to the Brettarghs. Afterwards it became the property of the family of Molyneux of Sephton, by whom, 
about a century ago, it was sold to the late Nicholas Ashton, esq., descended paternally from the 
Ashtons of Ashton in Makerfield,® a collateral line of the family of Assheton of Chadderton. The 
house, to which he made large additions, as well as to the grounds, is a noble stone mansion, and 
the grounds were extremely beautiful, and the plantations rich and extensive. Mr. Ashton died 
at the hall 23d December 1833, having attained his ninety-second year. He was the son of John 
Ashton, esq., who projected the Sankey Canal, of which he, Charles Gare, James Crosbie, John 
Blackburne the younger, and Richard Trafford, are styled “undertakers.” In 1769 he was appointed a 
magistrate, and in 1770 he was high sheriff of Lancashire. He married in 1763 Mary Philpott, the grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Matthew Henry. She dying in 1777, he married, secondly, Catherine Hodgson, 
who died 1806. He was deputy-lieutenant of the county, and, leaving a numerous offspring, was succeeded in 
Woolton Hall by his son, John Ashton, esq. To him succeeded his son Charles Ellis Ashton, who sold the 
hall and grounds in 1865 to James Reddecliffe Jeffrey, esq., J.P., of Compton House, Liverpool, the present 
owner, who has made great improvements. /oolton Wood, another part of the estate, was sold by Henry 
Ashton, another son of Nicholas Ashton, to Francis Shand, esq., and in 1868 it was again sold to William 
Rathbone, esq., who resold the house and forty-six acres of land to Holbrook Gaskell, esq., J.P., retaining 
the other twenty acres for a convalescent hospital. Towards the southern extremity of Woolton Hall the 
foundations of a considerable edifice might formerly be traced, but have now completely disappeared. Many 

1 Rot. Placit. 20 Edw. T. (1292). ® Grant’s Coll. Arms, and Dugd. Visit. Lane. This line descends 


* Ducatus Lancastric, vol. viii. n. 36. from Miles Ashton, second son of the first Ashton of Chadderton, 


5 eta. vol. xiv. n. 60. Marriage with an heiress of the Gerard family no doubt was the 
Ibid. vol. xx. n. 79, cause of his settling in Makerfield.—B. H. 
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of the stones were remaining in the memory of Mr. Nicholas Ashton, and he was of opinion that the building, 
of which they were the remains, was a religious house belonging to the Knights Hospitallers of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. That they had a house in the neighbourhood is certain, as a small tax or toll is. still 
paid by the oceupiers of land in the manor to the marquis of Salisbury, the lord, on account of that establish- 
ment.’ In the 22 James I. (1624) an inquisition was taken at Wigan, on 21st September, before the bishop 
of Chester and other commissioners, who report that— : 


** Three years agoe upon account with the Inhabitants of the pish of Chidwall in the county afores¢ touchinge moneys misim- 
ployed belongeinge to the schoole of Muche Woolton in the s* pish, Theire remained in the hands of Edw Mollineux of Garston 
Yeoman 55t which sum since he hath detained in his hands & yielded noe pfitt thereof to the schoole nor secured the same. And 
that there is likewise 80t and odd in the hands of Henry Mossocke of Allerton Yeoman and Will™ Ellison of Wauertree Yeoman, 
Reeves elected for the use of the same schoole.” The commissioners therefore agree to the following order :—‘ Whereas it apped 
that Edw. Mollineux had in his hands 3 ys agoe 55tb belongeinge to the sc shoole of Much Woolton and since hath yeilded noe 
pfitt for the same, Wee order that the s@ Ede shall presently pay to the now Reeves of the said schoole the s? sume of 55tb and shall 
allow the sume of 15tb for wrongfully detaineinge and misemployinge thereof for the space of 3 yt’ which shalle be imployed 
for the good of the same schoole and any augmentacdns there.” Dated Wi igan, 3d March, 22 James I. (Signed) ‘Jo. Cestriens. 


” 


Wie Leigh. Gre. Turner. Edw. Rigbye. Ed. W rightington. = 


Much Woolton is held of the king by the lord of Childwall, the marquis of Salisbury ; the estate of 
George Ireland in Woolton Magna, in 39 Elizabeth, was held of our lady the queen as of her manor of 
Woolton Magna, in free soccage, by fealty and a render of 12d., being worth above 16s. A chapel of ease, 
dedicated to St. Peter, was erected here of stone, with a tower and small dome, in 1826, at a cost of about 
£1750, upon a site conferred by the earl of Derby, whose grandson, then the Hon. Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stanley, M.P. for North Lancashire, the present earl, laid the first stone. The church, now raised by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners into a rectory, was consecrated September 16, 1826, and enlarged in 1845, and contains 
upwards of two hundred free sittings. It is dedicated to St. Peter, and the present incumbent is Rev. R. 
Leicester, M.A. (1826) ; patron, the vicar of Childwall. In a field on the opposite side of the road are three 
gravestones, of which the earliest bears the date 1688. They mark the site of an ancient burial-ground that 
formerly belonged to the Roman Catholics. A wake is held at Woolton Green on Midsummer-day. 

In this and the adjoining township of Little Woolton, is situated the village of Gateacre. Here, in 
addition to St. Peter’s church, the Roman Catholics, Independents, Wesleyans, and Unitarians, have each a 
chapel. The old Presbyterian chapel, whose congregation gradually became Unitarian in belief during the 
last century, was licensed for worship October 14, 1700, and was the first place of worship in the township. 
It was enlarged in 1719, and partially restored in 1863. The Rey. Dr. Shepherd was minister here for 
many years. The present minister is the Rev. G. Beaumont. The Roman Catholics, who worshipped for 
some time in one of the rooms of Woolton Hall, erected their first chapel, called Woolton Priory, about a 
hundred years ago. It is not used at present ; but a good stone chapel, to which schools and a presbytery 
have been added, has been built a few years since in the village of Woolton. A small chapel was built by 
the Wesleyans in 1834, which is now used only for occasional services. Three or four years ago another 
chapel was erected by the same denomination, in which their regular worship is conducted. Within the same 
period an Independent chapel has also been built. 

LirtLeE Woouron was held of the barony of Widnes, in alms, by the master of the hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England, without any service. The case of the prior of this wealthy order, who in the reign 
of Edward I. claimed extensive feudal jurisdictions in Wolveton and other places in the county, has been 
noticed at some length in the history of Anlezargh.”  Thyngwall, a hamlet in this township, was given by 
King John to a certain poor man in exchange.’ In the following reign, Richard, son of Thurstan (de 
Holland) held a carucate of land in Thingwalle of our lord the king, for one mark, in exchange for his 
inheritance in Snodden (Smithden), which the king placed in his forest.’ In the reign of Edward Il. 

William de Thingwall held the moiety of the hamlet of Thingwall by the service of 6s. 8d. per annum.° 
Lee Hall, a large Sa edifice in Little Woolton, is the residence of John H. W ilson, esq. 

Hate.—In 5 King John (1203-4), one-sixth of the vill of HALE was chartered at a rent of £7 per annum 
to Richard de Mida, son of Gilbert de Waleton,’ to whose father Walter, William earl of Bolon’, soon after the 
Conquest, had granted Waleton, Wastyete or Wastputt [? Wastpull] (Wavertree) and Neusum, to serve the office 
of chief serjeant of the hundred.“ A writ dated 2d November, 5 Henry III. (1220), was addressed to the 


1 Dr, Raffles’s MS. Collections. From a volume published by the residence of Colonel Williams, for many years an active politician in 
Camden Society in 1855, under the title of The Knights Hospital- Liverpool, and the first member of parliament of Ashton-under-Lyne. 
lers in England, being the report of prior Philip de Thame to the He married a daughter of Nicholas Ashton of Woolton Hall.—B. H. 


Grand Master Elyan de Villanova a. D. 1338, we obtain the 2 Harleian MS. 2176, fol. 30. 

following more distinct account. On page 111 is the entry.— 3 See vol. i. pp. 577, 578. 

«“ Camera de Wolueton—In Comitatu Lancastrie.—Sunt ibidem 4 Perambulatio de Foresta, 12 Henry III., Lansd. JZS. 559, 
unum messuagium, i. acre terre, v acre prati, j molendinum fol. 57. ‘ : 
aquaticum, et viij li. annui redditus, et dimittuntur ad firmam per 5 Testa de Nevill, tol. 402. ® Duchy Feodary MS. Jhid. 
annum, pro... . . XX marcis. 7 Rot. Chart. 5 Joh. n. 18. 


Summa Valoris—$ Summa patet xx marce.’’ The water-mill was 8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 408. On fol. 409 it occurs twice as 
probably on the brook near Wood Lane, and Peck’s Mill House, the  Wastputt and Wave.—B. H. 
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sheriff of Lancashire, requiring him to deliver to Richard de Mida possession of the lands of Hales, Waletun 
and Fornebi, which King John had given him;? and in 11 Henry III. (1226-7) this vill of Hale was 
confirmed to Richard de Mida and Henry de Waleton, another son of Gilbert de Waleton.* Henry succeeded 
his brother Richard, who died without issue, and held the serjeanty of the wapentake on the same conditions 
as his grandfather Walter. The knights who perambulated the forests of Lancashire im the reign of 
Henry III. say that the town of Halis was in demesne of the king’s grandfather (Richard 1.), who placed 
part of the wood in defence after his coronation—namely, from the Flaxpoles to Quyntebriche, and the king 
(Henry IIL.) gave the said town of Halis, in its integrity and with its appurtenances, to Richard de Mida by 
his charter, and that it ought to be disforested according to the tenor of the Charta de Foresta.* In 20 
Edward I. (1292) Richard de Waleton, for the third part of Hale, resisted the claim of the crown to consider 
it as ancient demesne. Henry de Walton’s daughter and heiress Cicely married Alan de Columbers, son of 
William de Columbers, and thus conveyed to him Hale and Halewood, which Cicely his daughter and heiress 
conveyed in marriage to Robert de Holand, whose great-grandson, Sir Robert, obtained a charter for free 
warren in Holand, Hale, Orhull, and Martlan, and one for a market and fair in the manor of Hale, in 32 
Edward I. (1304).° These manors, during the time of Edward IL, were subjected to seizure by the crown, 
as noticed in the history of Wigan, but were afterwards restored, and Robert, second baron Holand, died in 
1372, 46 Edward IIL., seised of the manors of Hale and Halewood. Sir Robert, the grandson of Robert de 
Holand, left a daughter and heiress, Anna, married to Adam, the son of Sir John Ireland, knight, lord of 
Hutte, to which Anna he gave a large portion of Hale township. Adam de Ireland held 200 acres in Hale, 
in right of his wife Anna, in 1291.’ His son John had the manor of Hale confirmed to him 12 Edward IIL 
(1338). His grandson, Sir John Ireland, married Margaret Halsall, by whom he had William of Hutt and 
Hale, and Thomas, the founder of the Lydiate branch. William had John, tlie father of Wilham Ireland, 
14 Henry VIL (1498-9), and Thomas Ireland of Halewood, who had the Hulme croft given to him, and 
which his heirs still retain. The descendants of these brothers united the estates by marriage in the seven- 
teenth century, when Sir Gilbert Ireland of Hutt and Hale married Margaret, the daughter of Thomas Ireland 
of Bewsey. The knight, who had served the office of deputy-lieutenant of the county, and built the present 
front of Hale Hall, died without issue at Bewsey, 30th April 1675, and was succeeded by his two surviving 
sisters, Eleanor and Martha. The latter married Arthur Squibb, esq.; and Eleanor, the elder, married 
Edward Aspinwall of Aspinwall, near Ormskirk, whose grandson Edward, in 1719, left a son and heir and a 
daughter Mary ; Ireland Aspinwall, the son, died unmarried 1733, and Mary succeeded as heir to her brother. 
This lady married Isaac Green, who died lord of Childwall and Hale, 5th July 1749, leaving three daughters, 
of whom the eldest died unmarried ; Ireland Green, the second, married Thomas Blackburn of Orford, esq., 
who acquired Hale and Halewood ; and Mary, the third, married Bamber Gascoyne, who obtained Childwall. 
John Ireland Blackburne, esq., formerly M.P. for Warrington, is the present lord of Hale. 

The customs of the manor are enumerated in a claim preferred by Sir John Ireland to have wreck of the sea, waif, stray, royal 
fish taken within the manor, assize of bread and beer, and view of frank pledge.’ A court, called the Magna Curia de Hale, used 
to be held yearly on Wednesday before the feast of St. Andrew, and a court-leet and court-baron on Michaelmas day at the ‘Child 
of Hale” Inn. On these occasions the constables, a coroner for Hale only, two water-bailiffs, burleymen, ale-tasters, and house 
and fire lookers, used to be chosen. These courts, however, have not been held for a number of years. The lord of Hale enjoyed 
(in addition to the feudal privileges of waif, stray, and wreck of the sea) anchorage money of 4d. for every vessel that cast anchor 
on the Laneashire side of the channel within the limits of the manor, or shipped goods from Hale : the lord has also the tithe fish 
caught in the river within the limits of the manor, but this is commuted tor the whole caught on Friday in every week. The 
following particular customs are found in the Conrt Book of Hale :— 

16 Richard IL, (1392-3) Wayft. It was presented that there were a sheep and lamb at the house of John Atkinson of the 
value of 12d. Thomas Leyot sworn constable. John Colls was at Hale with a ship lying in Ladypull, and have bought and taken 
24 quarters of barley, paid to Roger Robinson, bailiff of the manor, 4d. Sir John Ireland’s Hale Toll, according to the custom of 
the manor. 1404. Persons presented for fishing on the Domain : all in Hale and Halewood fined for unlawful fishing in the several 
fisheries of the lord without license. 1415. An action brought against Thomas Smith, chaplain, for cutting wood, Persons fined 
4d. for a breach of the peace, common drunkards fined, men 2s., women Is. each. A person presented for refusing to sell ale to 
Thomas Leyot and others, 4d.; for stopping water-course ; not repairing their buildings ; committing waste on the lands ; a dog 
biting a sheep, fined 10d.; heriots chargeable on change of tenements ; persons for not working in harvest-time ; for scolding, &e. 
13 Henry VI. (1434-5), Richard de Bewdin de Liverpool, and Thomas Flynne de Boteshull de Hale, with a ship laying in Ladypull, 
took 20 quarters of corn away, which they had bought and paid for—To Roger Robinson, bailiff of the liberty, they paid 4d. 14 
Henry VI. (1455-6). It happened within the lordship of Hale, on Saturday before the feast of St. Luke, after the hour of nine in 
the evening, that John Poghdeine was in a boat or canoe on the sea, and casually fell in over the side of the canoe, and was drowned 
(to whose soul God be merciful) ; upon which it was presented that divers goods therein named were delivered by Roger Robinson 
the bailiff to Henry Pogleden, father of John, to keep to the use of the said lord, as wrecks of the sea ; and shortly after a frigate, 
or royal boat, was cast on shore, and seized asa wreck of the sea. A person was taken up opposite Oglet by William Norris, 
Henry le Syre, Hugh Robinson, and John Plae, sailing on the sea; a jury called, John Cunliffe of the parochial chapel, Wm. 
Mercer, chaplain, Richard Harryson, Robert Gill, John Penaulton, Robert Wyswell, William Ireland, lord of Hale.” 

A pasture in Hale, called Priorie Heyes, in the tenure of John Wiswall, in 29 Henry VIII. (1537) was 
granted by the crown to John Chaderton, the impropriator of the tithes of Childwall.” The chapelry of 


‘ Rot. Literar, Clausar. p. 447. 6 Rot. Chart. 32 Edward I. n. 28 and n. 48. 

B tot. Chart. 11 Hen. I1T. m. 6 and m. 7. 7 Rot. Placit. 20 Kdward I. 6 d. where she is called both Amicia 
: T'esta de Nevill, fol. 401, 8, 9. and Anna.—B, H. 8 Rot. Chart. 12 Edward III. 35 n. 

: Lansd. ALS. 559, fol. 57. 2 Kuerden’s 4to JZ. fol. 56. 


tot. Placit. de Quo Warr. apud Lanc. 20 Edward I. 9 d. W Harleian MSS. cod. 2071, fol. 174. 
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Hale, though in the parish of Childwall, is in the gift of the Blackburne family. Roger de Poictou, in the 
charter by which he gave the church of Childwall to the abbey of Sees, conferred on the priory of Lancaster, 
for the food of the monks, the tenth of the poultry, calves, lambs, goats, swine, fruits, cheese, and butter, at 
Hale, Evereton, Waleton, Crossebey, Meols, and other places in the county. The stipend of the clergyman is 
derived from estates left for that purpose, and has seldom, if ever, exceeded £200 per annum. The chapel, 
St. Mary’s, dates back to the 14 Henry VI. (1435-6), and was rebuilt in 1754, but the old tower remains. 
The present incumbent is the Rev. R. B. Stewart (1856). 

**The village of Hale is one of the neatest and most rural in all this part of Lancashire. Being at a distance from any public 
road, and destitute of any manufactory, it is sequestered and peaceful. The cottages are healthy, thatched, and whitewashed, 
while the handsome modern villa of the clergyman, built in 1824, and the venerable mansion formerly the parsonage-house, though 
at present nothing more than a farm-house, adorn the village green. The churchyard is kept with much neatness, and isa c harming 
retreat from the noise and bustle of the world. It is remote from the ville age, and joins the park of Mr. Blackburn. The vener: able 
hall of Hale, the broad expanse of the Mersey, and the romantic hills above Frodsham in Cheshire, are objects seen to advantage 
from it. Here lies the once celebrated giant, commonly called ‘ The Child of Hale.’ A stone of great antiquity in the churchyard, 
having the name ‘John Middleton’ upon it, in leaden characters let into the stone, was supposed - to have covered his remains ; and 
rec ently Mr. Steward, the incumbent, had it removed and the grave explored, but-though many bones were there, none of an 
extraordinary size were discovered. Another stone, not far from this, i is now supposed to mark his grave, though it is without any 
name. ‘There are none of his family remaining in the place. ”} 


In Randle Holme’s notes, taken in “ Hale Church in Com Lane.” about 1650, he says, “ These writting 

on three grave stones in the chancell ;” (translated these read)— 
“Here lies Master John Leyot, Bachelor of Decrees, dean of Chester, rector of the churches of Malpas and Bangor, who first 
obtained this free burial-place from the supreme Pontiff Urban VI. at his own cost, at the Court of Rome, a.p. 1400, temp. King 
Richard I1.,* and to his soul God be gracious. Amen. Whosoever will say a pater noster and ave for the good of his soul may 


have 300 day s of indulgence.” 
‘* Here lies John Yerlond, esq., who was lord of Hale and half the vill of Lower Bebinton, who died 2d May 1462, on whose 


soul God have mercy. Amen.” 
“Here lieth Sir Gilbert Ireland, knight, April 8, 1626.’’* 

The inscription on John Leyot was removed when the church was rebuilt. The tomb of Leyot, whose 
epitaph was transcribed by Holme, no longer exists, and part only of the inscription of John Yerlond remains, 
to corroborate the fidelity of its antiquarian preserver ; and under a blue marble flat stone, supported by 
pillars of the same material (the latter now in the possession of the Blackburnes) rest the remains of Sir 
Gilbert Ireland, the last of his name, with the appropriate inscription—* Ultimus Domits. Fiat voluntas 
Dei.” (The last of his house. God’s will be done.) 

In the church are elegant marbles commemorating Ireland Aspinwall of Hale, who died 29th May 1733, 
and Catherine Aspinwall Green, who died 3d September 1742, aged 16; “ Mary, wife of Bamber Gascoyne, 
esq. of Childwall, d. of Isaac and Mary Green, ob. 8 May 1799, aged 70.” “John Blackburne, of Orford and 
Hale, esq., born 5 Aug. 1754, ob. 11 April 1833, forty-six years member of parliament for Lancashire ;” 
“ Anne, wife of John Blackburne, esq. and daughter of Samuel and Mary Robard, ob. JanY 7, 1823, aged 70 ;” 
and “Rev? Thomas Blackburne, LL.D., 22 years warden of Manchester, ob. January 10th, 1823, aged 64,” 
Esther Halsall, who died in her 104th year, was interred at Hale in 1832. A fair is annually held by the 
charter of Sir Robert de Holland on the 19th November for toys and pedlery, when a number of persons 
called freemen, chosen by the manor-court, appoint a mayor, whose duties are not defined. A wake is also 
held on the Sunday next to the 15th of August, the Assumption of Our Lady. The grammar school was 
founded and endowed by William Part in 1739, and affords instruction to about twelve boys. 

Hate Woop.—Sir John de Hibernia, who came over with William the Conqueror, settled at the Hutte, 
or the Haut, and was buried at Hale church in 1088, as once appeared from one of the windows of the old 
chapel. His descendant, Sir Robert Ireland, was lord of Hutte in the reign of King John; his son, 
Sir John Ireland, marrying Maud, daughter and sole heir of Sir John Hesketh of Rufford, had Adam, 
lord of Hutte and part of Hale in right of his wife Anna, daughter of Sir Robert Holland, as mentioned in 
the preceding township. The other portion of the estates in Hale and Halewood were conveyed by Maude, 
grand-daughter and heiress of Robert, second baron Holand, who died in 1372, to one of the Lovel family, 
whiae were in possession of Francis, Baron Lovyel, Holland, Degencourt, and Grey, who, after the battle of 
Bosworth, was drowned in fording the river at Ince, to pass to his house at Halewood. He was attainted 
1 Henry VIL. (1485), and his possessions were granted to the earl of Derby. The Irelands, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, held the manors of Hutt, Hale, Halewood, and Halebanke, of William, earl of Derby, in free socage, by 
an annual render of two roses on Midsummer-day. The manor a Halewood partly belongs to John Ireland 
Blackburne, esq., by descent from the ancient lords of Hutt ; but the court-leet for Halewood is held on behalf 
of the earl of Derby about Easter. A chapel of ease was walk for Halewood in 1839, which has been recently 
raised to a rectory by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Rev. Thomas Chambers, M.A., is the present 
rector. he Hutt is supposed to have been a residence of the Hollands: that it was a building of some im- 

1 Dr. Raffles’s JZS. collections for West Derby (before 1835). 1377 and ceased in 1399 ; and the first year of the pontificate of 
Urban VI. was 1378, and the last 1389. 
2 This date is evidently erroneous. Richard II. began to reign 3 Harl. MSS. cod. 2129, fol. 67 b. 
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portance is evident from the few remains that now exist ; the massive stack of kitchen-chimneys, the large 
stone transome window-frame, the ancient chimney-piece, and an upper range of windows of similar dimen- 
sions, all tend to testify the consequence of this edifice. It is said that the great hall was 100 feet long and 
30 feet wide. The whole, except the outbuildings, was surrounded by the moat, which is still perfect, and 
over which was a drawbridge. The gate-house is of far more modern date than the great hall. The door- 
way is nearly entire. This building, like Speke Hall, is low, but it is more secluded. The inhabitable por- 
tion of the Hutt is occupied as a farm-house. 

SPEKE.—Spec was held at the time of the Domesday survey by a Saxon thane named Uctred. Shortly 
afterwards, Roger Gerneth gave two carucates in Spec in marriage to Richard de Mulas.'| The whole manor 
came into possession of Adam Molyneux by his marriage with Annota, daughter and heiress of Benedict 
Gernet. lord of Especke and Oglahal, or Oglet. Its next transit was into the family of Erneys, or Ereneis of 
Chester: Joan, daughter of Sir William Molineux of Sephton, 14 Edward I. (1286), married Robert de 
Erneys, who in her right became lord of Le Speke,* which his daughter and heiress, Alice, conveyed in mar- 
riage to Sir Henry Norres, descended from the Norrises of Sutton. Of this family was Sir William Norres, 
who brought away part of the royal library at Holyrood House, and some curious pieces of wainscot, to Speke 
Hall, which was re-erected by Sir Edward Norris, to whom, on the authority of Secombe, this transfer of the 
relics has been generally attributed. This transaction has been doubted ;* but we are enabled to confirm the 
fact on the authority of Sir William Norres himself, for there are at present in the Atheneum Library at 
Liverpool fourteen folio volumes, purchased at the sale of the late Henry Brown, esq., in each of which is a 
record in writing of the sixteenth century, of which the following is one :— 

‘* Ma yt Edyn-Borow wasse wotie ye viii daye off May Ano xxxvj? H viii et Aho Diti m°cecce°xliiii® and y' y® boke called ‘ Bar- 
tolus sup prim’ Degesti veteris’ was gottY and brougth aways by me Will’m Norres of ye Speike K[{nt] y* xi daye off May foursaide 
and now y® boke of me y® fouresaide Sr Will’m gené and by me left to remayne att Speike for an ay’eloome. In witteness whe’of [I 
have] wryty y® wt my none hande and subseribed my name. wy me Wii1’m Norres, night.” 

Speke Hall, a very fine specimen of the Lancashire manor-house of the reign of Elizabeth, was originally 
surrounded by a moat, of which the outlines remain, and over which a bridge leads to the principal entrance. 
On the lower edge of the window in front of the porch, which is now covered with ivy, an inscription is carved 
in antique letters: “ This. worke. 25. yards. long. was. wolly. built. by : Edw: N : Esq : Anno: 1598.” In 
the centre of the courtyard are two flourishing yew-trees ; and over a part of the moat a fine weeping-willow 
spreads its branches. At each angle of the southern wall, within the court, are two spacious corbelled win- 
dows, one of which lights the great hall, an ample and lofty apartment. The wainscot brought from Holy- 
rood House is erected against the north wall of this room, and is perpendicularly divided into eight compart- 
ments, which are subdivided into five rows of panels. Each of these panels, except the fourth, contains a 
grotesquely-carved head, surrounded by mantling. In the fourth panel is an ornamental oval shield, sup- 
ported by two lions, but without any armorial charges. The second row of panels contains, in detached por- 
tions, the inscription, in black letter or old English character,— 


“Slee pay itii ean ii aan ty 2 Hathe : consederd ; 
how : thot : hast : spent: ve : Dav ; past : 


+ 


Ef; thow : habe : tell ; don; thank ; Gad : EL : 


| 


other y | pent : pe ; 


‘tuans te: 


Below these are the three other rows, ornamented with grotesque carvings. Over the chimney-piece of 
the dining-room, which is now in a ruinous condition, is a carved pedigree in oak of three generations of the 
Norris family. An inscription upon canvas formerly ran along the cornice, explanatory of the figures in the 
ae vartments of the pedigree. Over the door is engraved a monitory sentence, in characters similar to those 
im the hall :— 


+ 


| The : Streghtest ; i God: to: lobe: &: serve; 
wave : to; Heaven : Pei above : all : thong. 


= lhe family retained the manor of Speke until Thomas Norres and his brothers, dying without issue male, were sueceeded by 
Chomas’s daughter Mary, heiress to her father and uncles, who, on the 9th November 1736, married Lord Sidney Beauclerk, a worthless 


cosa 


: Testa de Nevill, fol. 404. whose great-grandson married Alice, daughter and heir of Roger 
~ On the authority of Vernon, who has this match in the pedi- Ereneis, by Jane, daughter and heir of William Molinenx of Crosby. 
gree of Molineux, Joan, daughter of Sir John Molineux, is stated in * Letter to the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 


the pedigree to have brought Speke to her husband, William Norres, land by W. R. Whatton, esq. 
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fortune-hunter, the fifth son of Charles, first duke of St. Albans. His son, Topham Beauclerk, was a man well known in the circles 
of literature,! an associate of Johnson and Reynolds; he married in 1768 Lady Diana Spencer, of the Marlborough family, who had been 
divorced from Lord Bolingbroke for an intrigue with Mr. Beauclerk. They do not appear to have had any family, and he died in 1780, 
having dismembered the estates, already heavily mortgaged.” Speke manor was sold to Richard Watt, esq., who, having been a 
stable-boy in an inn in Liverpool, went out to the West Indies, where he amassed a fortune, and afterwards became arich merchant 
of Liverpool ; whose great-nephew, Richard Watt, esq., afterwards inherited it. At present (1868) the Speke estate is in trust for 
Miss Watt, a minor, and collateral descendant of the purchaser, The occupier is Frederick Richard Leyland, esq. of Liverpool. 
GARSTON.—This township includes two hamlets: Aigburth, the place of aikes or oaks ; and Garston or Ger- 
stan, probably the place of pasture, from the Saxon gers, grass ; neither Aigburth nor Garston appears in Domes- 
day Book. Ata very early period this place gave name to a family, of whom William, son of Adam de Gerstan, 
Henry de Gerstan, and Roger, son of William de Gerstan, appear in records of 37-8 Henry IIT. (1253-4). Adam 
de Gerstan died in 49 Henry IIL. (1264-5) holding lands in Gerstan and the manor of West Derby.” Margaret, 
his wife, was given by the king in marriage to Richard Litherpol, with her land, which was worth half-a- 
mark ;* and the heir of Adam Gerstan held four carucates of the king for 20s. in thanage.* Garston was in 
possession of the earls of Lancaster,® and under Thomas, as baron of Widnes, Robert de Blackeburne, accord- 
ing to the Duchy Feodary, held, in right of his wife Ellena, the manor of Gerstan with its appurtenances, in 
which manor were three carucates of land, by service and 20s. per annum.’ From the Coucher Book of Whalley 
it appears that the family of Gerstan were liberal benefactors to that abbey, which had considerable posses- 
sions in the township, amongst which was the old water-mill used in fulling, which is conjectured to be 
the earliest mill for manufacturing purposes in the county. The manor of Garston was included in the grants 
made to the abbey of St. Peter of Salop, by Earls Godfrey and Roger of Poictiers, confirmed 2 Henry III. 
(1228); and by Earl Randle of Chester, confirmed 4 Edward III. (1331). John de Blackburne had a son 
Robert, who in 16 Richard IL. (1392-3) left a daughter and heiress, married to Thomas Ireland, ancestor of 
the Irelands of Lydiate ; whose grandson, John Ireland, having married Beatrix, daughter of William Norris 
of Speke, died 8th May 1514, 6 Henry VIII., lord of the manors of Garston and Lydyate.“ In 10 Elizabeth 


in the inquisitions in connection with the Irelands. 


Haying passed by the marriage of the heiress of Norres to the Beauclerks, the manor and part of the estate were sold, in 1779, 
by Topham Beauclerk, to the Corporation of Liverpool, who intended to make some regulations respecting the Mersey fisheries. A 
few months afterwards, however, they transferred their purchase, with certain reservations, in equal moieties, to Peter Baker, after- 
wards of Mosley Hill in the same parish, and his son-in-law, John Dawson, the captain of a privateer. The reservations were 
surrendered in 1785. Baker and Dawson having contracted to sell their moieties to Richard Kent of Liverpool, merchant, in 1791, 
executed a conveyance to the trustees under Kent’s will. Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Kent, having married Lord Henry 
Murray of the Athol family, her husband joined John Blackburne of Liverpool in obtaining an act of parliament, in 1793, for 
destroying the entail under Kent’s will, and enabling the trustees to dispose of the Garston estate, which was subsequently 
purchased by John Blackburne, and a part leased to the trustees of the Liverpool Salt-works, who were bound to remove their 
business to the new site. These transactions were not completed until 1799. My. Blackburne bought other property in Garston, 
contiguous to his first purchase. In 1820 Mr. Blackburne, by his will, devised and appointed Wavertree Hall and the copyhold 
lands thereto ; the manor of Garston ; property in Anderton, Cheshire, and Parr ; with all his real estate in Liverpool and else- 
where, to his wife Eleanor, his son-in-law Thomas Hawkes of Hindley, Co. Stafford, and Rey. Thomas Blackburne, warden 
of Manchester, in trust, after payment of certain bequests, for his danghter Alice Anna, wife of Thomas Hawkes, and her children, 
with remnainder, in default of children, to his brother Thomas Blackburne. But a power of disposal was reserved to Mrs. Hawkes, 
which she exercised in 1823, and eventually the bulk of the property and the manorial rights were sold to Messrs. Charles Holland, 
Wm. Fosberry, and Spencer Steers. Since then the manor has been claimed by the duchy of Lancaster, who usually require the 
production of a specific grant before surrendering any claim ; and, under the circumstances, it is almost impossible for such a grant 
to be produced, if it were ever made.!” 


At the corner of Garston Old Road and Church Road, and opposite to the end of Speke road, near to the 
lower mill-dam, was a field called the Monk’s Meadow, probably another trace of the brethren of Whalley : 
immediately contiguous were the tithe-barn; Garston Old Hall, the property of the bishop of Chester, the 

WP o d p vu 
Gerards being the lessees ; and the cross stood on the south-western side of the old road. Within the last 
few years all these relics of the past have been removed by the railway works and other alterations, which, 
with the docks of Garston, are rapidly transforming the rural village into a busy, thriving town. 

Aighurth Hall, the residence of Charles Chaloner, esq., a merchant of Liverpool, is of recent erection, 
occupying the position of a house which was called Aigburth Hall, but was formerly the residence of the 
granger for Whalley Abbey. A part of the stabling and other appurtenances of the Grange still exist on the 
opposite side of Aigburth Hall road, which was formed a few years ago through the Grange premises. 
The fields contiguous to Mr. Chaloner’s residence, on the south-east, are still called the Grange-heys. 


At the Dissolution, the Grange, with other property in Garston and Aigburth, was bestowed on the hospital of the Savoy ; 
when that was suppressed the property passed to the duchy of Lancaster, under whom it was held on lease by the Beauclerks and 
Blackburne. Aigburth Old Hall, it is probable, stood to the west of the present high road from Liverpool to Garston, near the 


junction of Mersey road, which appears to have been made across the site ; this old hall was doubtless the residence of Adam 


1 See Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Walpole’s Letters to Mann ; 4 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371. 5 Ibid. fol. 402. 
Norris Papers, Chet. Soe. Ser. 6 Hscaet. Edm. com. Lane. 25 Edward I. n. 51. 

2 See an interesting paper by Joseph Boult, esq., on Aigburth 7 Lansdowne JLS. 559. 8 Duc. Lane. vol. iv. n. 16. 
and Garston; Trans. Hist. Soc. Lance. and Ches., 1868. ® Ibid. vol. xi. n. 22. 


3 Escaet. 49 Henry III. n. 8. 0 Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Chesh., 1868. 
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de Gerstan and his posterity. In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. the Brettarghs held Aigburth ;' in 12 Charles I. (1636) it 
had passed to Edward Tarleton.” By the marriage of Dorothy Tarleton, Aigburth passed to the Harringtons, her sons, and, on their 
decease, to William Molyneux, heir-at-law, who sold it to George Warrington, from whom, in 1753, it was purchased in equal 
moieties by John Hardman, M.P. for Liverpool in 1754, and the trustees under the will of his brother, James Hardman. From 
their representatives it was bought by John Tarleton of Liverpool, merchant, who was succeeded by his son, Thomas Tarleton of 
Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, esq., brother of General Tarleton, M.P. for Liverpool from 1790 to 1812. Mr. Tarleton sold Aigburth 
Hall to Mr. Dixon of Chester, from whose sons it was purchased by John Hopkinson, late of Demerara, planter, whose representa- 
tives sold it to the present owner, subsequently to 1840.° 
The chapel of Garston, dedicated to St. Michael, existed in 1261, when it was given by Thomas de 
Grelle to his son Peter. In the Valor of Pope Nicholas, 1291, appears Ceston, £26:13:4. Dame Cecil of 
Torboke, by will of March 7, 1466, bequeathed to the church of Gerston 3s. 4d. In 1650 it was reported to 
be ancient, but in ruin and decay, and no incumbent there for the present ; and Bishop Gastrell says that 
after being “ for many years ruinated and disused,” no service having been performed in it since the Reforma- 
tion, it was rebuilt in 1716 by Mr. Edward Norris of Speke. The present church is a small building with a 
cupola, and bears date 1707. It contains a monument to the memory of Edward, the brother of Sir William 
Norris, whom he accompanied on his embassy to the Great Mogul. Under the arms of Norris is inseribed— 
“Under this tomb lies interred Edward Norris, M.D., of Speek, who departed this life the 22% of July 1726, in the 


his age. Also Ann his wife died ye 3¢ of January 1729, aged 53.” 


year of 


A short Latin inscription is placed to the memory of Jonathan Casson, minister of this chapel, who died 
6th December 1804, and another commemorates the piety and learning of Madam Spencer Thomson, who 
died 1818. There is also a monument to John Blackburne, esq., of Hawford in Worcestershire, lord of 
Garston, who died in 1827. The names of the families to whom the burial-place belongs are here inscribed 
on the edge of the upright gravestones. This appears to have been a very ancient practice here, and is also 
observed at Hale. There formerly stood a cross in the chapel-yard, of which the pedestal and socket still 
remain. From the frequent occurrence of the sign of the cross, it is obvious that many Catholics have been 
interred in this cemetery. The present vicar is Rev. Mr. Husen (1869). A new church, St. Ann’s, was 
erected by subscription and grant at Aigburth, in Garston, in 1836, a handsome stone building, in the Nor- 
man style, to hold 1200 persons. The present vicar is Rev. R. J. Livingstone (1868), and the living is 
in the gift of trustees. Another handsome church, St. Mark’s, Grassendale, was erected in like manner in 
1853, seating 750 persons, of which the Rey. John Evans (1853) is vicar. Aigburth is now a populous 
suburb of Liverpool. Several denominations of Methodists have chapels at Garston. 

ALLERTON.—At the time of the Domesday survey three thanes held A/retune for three manors, and there 
was half-a-hide worth eight shillings. In 37-8 Henry IIL. (1253-4) Geoffrey de Chetham complained, at Lancas- 
ter, against the abbot of Stanlawe and Brother Adam Blankherneys, that they had taken away his turf at Alreton, 
and had beaten and abused his people. The sheriff commanded that the abbot should be attached by Adam 
and Henry de Gerstan, and brother Adam, by William, son of Adam de Gerstan, and Roger, son of William, 
until they gave bail to appear and answer for their trespass. Allerton was a part of the barony of Widnes, 
and held of the duchy by John le Warre, and under the de la Warres by the Lathoms. 


The manor of Allerton, with lands in Wolyeton, was held by Robert Lathom in 11 Henry VIII. (1519),° from whom it passed 
to his descendant, Thomas Lathom of Parbold, in 21 James I. (1623).6 In the time of the Commonwealth, Richard Lathom was ad- 
judged to have forfeited his estates for treason against the state, and, on the 16th March 1653, the parliamentary trustees of forfeited 
estates sold Allerton to John Sumpner of Medhurst, Sussex, for £3700. The Lathoms, however, kept possession of the property, 
and there yet remain, on an outbnilding, the initials and date p@,% 1659. In 1669 an arrangement was made between Thomas, 
son and heir of Robert Lathom, and Charles, son and heir of John Sumpner, and a recovery was suffered in 22 Charles II. (1669), 
but in 1670 the whole was sold, by Richard Percival, to Thomas, his son, for £4755. The Percivals mortgaged this property in 
1730, and in 1732 it was sold to the Hardmans of Liverpool for £7700. At a later date, Allerton was again sold to Messrs. Clegg 
and Roscoe ; and the hall was the property and residence of William Roscoe, esq., the elegant historian of Leo X., by whom it was 
held till 1816, when it was sold to James Willacy of Barton Lodge, near Preston, esq. ‘The estates had been previously dismen- 
bered and sold to various persons, by whom, or their representatives, the different portions continue to be held, notwithstanding 
the large amount of expensive litigation which has been maintained fora long series of years by persons claiming to be heirs-general 
of James Hardman, whose executors, in 1752, purchased one moiety of the hall, manor, and estates ; and of John Hardman, the 
purchaser of the other moiety. A detailed explanation of the disposition, by the Hardmans, of their property here and elsewhere, 
with the pedigree put forth by one of the two persons who substantiated their claims in law, may be seen in the Z’ransactions of 
the Hist. Soc. of Lane. and Chesh, for 1868, vol. viii. N.S. In May 1824, Allerton Hall, the manorial rights, and the residue of the 
estate were sold for £28,000, by the Willacys, to Patteson Ellames, esq. At that date this portion of the Allerton property was 
in Chancery, and has been there ever since, the subject of another series of proceedings among the representatives, first of Willacy, 
then of Ellames. In September 1868, however, the hall, the manor, or reputed manor, the demesne lands, and the hall estate, 
were offered for sale, in one lot, by public auction, with an indefeasible title under Lord Westbury’s act ; but the lot was withdrawn 
without a single bid having been made, though the attendance was very numerous. It was understood that the reserve price had 
been fixed by the court at £100,000 ; which is not only a large advance upon the price paid by Ellames in 1824 for the same 
property, but is marvellous when compared with the price given by the Hardmans in 1752, whose purchase, moreover, included a 
much greater extent of land. 


Allerton Hall is a large but badly-arranged mansion, having apparently been built and altered at various 


1 Duc. Lance. vol. xiv. Inq. Will. Bretter, n. 60. , noticed above, as well as of the sales of different portions of the 
Beauclerk and Tarleton estates. 
4 Placit. coram Consilio Reg’ apud Westm. in Octab Sti Michis, 
3 Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and Chesh., 1868. In Mr. Boult’s 37-8 Hen. III. Rot. 9. 
article will be found more detailed information of the transfers 5 Duc. Lane. vol. y. n. 7. 6 Tbid. vol. xxiii. n. 7. 


2 bid. vol. xxix, n. 34. 
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times within the last 150 years. The best part of the house is the east wing, which was erected by Roscoe, 
and contains a handsome music-room and other apartments. 

WAVERTREE.—The orthography of this township, in ancient records, has the following remarkable vari- 
ations: Waudter, Wave, Wavre, Wastputt, Wastyete, and Wartre. All these forms of the name, however, 
bear unanimous testimony to the barren, uncultivated nature of the district. /Vastyete, or Wastgate, the gate 
or road over the waste ; Wastpull, the pool on the waste, of both of which there are remains to this day in 
the village green and the pool. There is not a doubt that, until within a recent period, a great part of 
Wavertree and the neighbourhood was unenclosed, and consequently uncultivated. So recently as 1769, on 
Yates’s map of the country round Liverpool, Childwall Heath stretched from Wavertree to Woolton. 

In this township are found traces of very ancient inhabitants, in the Calder Stones, a small circle of 
diminutive monoliths, on the $.E. boundary of the township ; and in the sepulchral remains which were 
disinterred, in 1867, by the men engaged to excavate the foundations of two houses in Victoria Park. These 
remains consisted of eight cinerary urns of coarse red burnt clay, in which were human ashes. Those whieh 
escaped destruction by the men are now deposited, by the owner of the soil, Mr. O’Connor, in the Derby 
Museum, Liverpool Though a careful examination of the adjacent soil was made by direction of the library 
and museum committee of the Liverpool town-council, under the careful superintendence of Mr. H. Ecroyd 
Smith, no further discovery was made.! A well-formed arrow-head, two scrapers, and other tools of flint, 
were found in immediate proximity to the urns. The Calder Stones form a circle about six yards in diameter, 
and consist of six stones, five of which are still upright. They are of red sandstone, all different in size and 
shape. The fallen stone is small, and shows nothing on its exposed side ; on the other five are sculpturings 
of cups and concentric rings, exactly similar to those existing in various parts of England and Scotland ; in 
fact, in this small circle almost every recognised type of cuttings is presented, affording one strong proof, 
among many others, that the cup and ring cuttings are all of one class of art, and of kindred origin.” In 
1 John (1199-1200), four bovates of land were granted to Henry de Waleton by royal charter.” In 36 Henry 
IIT. (1251-2) Wavertree was granted to William de Ferrers, earl of Derby,’ from whom it passed to the crown, 
In 1314-15 it was given to Sir Robert de Holand, first baron Holand, by Thomas, earl of Lancaster. 
The royalty of the lands, copyhold of inheritance, has generally followed the destiny of the neighbouring 
township of West Derby, and continued in the line of Lancaster so late as Queen Elizabeth, whose manor 
Wavertree was, and whose tenants had a dispute with Richard Lathom, esq., lord of the manor of Allerton, 
regarding fifty acres of waste land between Allerton and Wavertree, bounded by way-stones, as appears by a 
plan then made, and now in the chest at Wavertree. In 14 Charles I. (1638) Wavertree was sold, with 
Everton, to Edward Ditchfield, John Highlord, Humphrey Clarke, and Francis Mosse, citizens of London, 
who, in 1639, sold West Derby, Wavertree, and Everton, to James, Lord Stanley and Strange. A member 
of this family sold these possessions to the late Isaac: Green, esq., one of whose heiresses conveyed them to 
Bamber Gascoyne, esq., from whom they descended by marriage to the Marquis of Salisbury, the present lord 
of these manors. The church of Holy Trinity was built here in 1794, and is in the gift of trustees. The 
Rey. Aneurin Lodge, M.A. (1859), is the present incumbent. St. Mary’s church was built in 1854; incumbent, 

tev. S. Fenton, M.A. (1855.) The Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, and Independents, have chapels here ; and 
the once agricultural village is now a populous suburb of Liverpool. There is an ancient well near the pool, 
with a rude unintelligible inscription, of the date of 1414, said to have read thus— 


Qai non dat quod habet 
Doemon enfra ridet.— Anno 1414. 


Which is thus rendered by the villagers,— 


“* He that hath and won't bestow, 
The Deyil will laugh at him below.” 


The soil in this parish is generally a loamy sand intermixed with rock. A great deal of the land is now 
covered with houses, An elevated ridge intersects the centre of the parish from Childwall to Much Woolton, 
declining rapidly into a low woody plain to the shores of the Mersey. There are quarries of excellent red- 
rock stone in Wavertree and Much Woolton. There is also stone at Aigburth, in Garston, of less value, but 
capable of being worked to some extent. The mansions in this part of the county give an air of opulence to 
the district ; and the magnificent estuary of the Mersey, though above the principal station of commercial 
activity, daily exhibits, on its broad expanse, a very different scene from that which was beheld by our 
ancestors, when the baptisms in the parish of Childwall amounted only to five in the year, or in that remoter 
period when the Calder Stones were erected, and the ossuaries deposited. 


1 Mr. H. E. Smith, Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and Chesh., 1868. 3 Rot. Chart. 1 John, m. 3. Vide Testa de Nevill, fol. 401, 3, 


—B. H. 4 Thid. 3 : I 24 
2 Sir J. Y. Simpson, M.D. Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Chesh. ee 


vol. vy. N. 8. 1865, pp, 257-262.—B. H. 5 See Baines’s Hist. of Liverpool, p. 137.—B. H. 
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HUYTON PARISH. 


AE) F the parish of Huyton, the greatest extent is seven miles from Torbock on the south to 
us ak Knowsley on the north, and its breadth is two miles from Roby on the west to Hazles in 
re) Hnyton on the east, de ‘scribing an area of 10,384 statute acres. It is in the diocese of 
“> Chester, the archdeaconry of Liverpool, and the deanery of Prescot. The stream anciently 
‘ £2) designated the Terbeck skirts the southern verge of the parish, rising near Childwall, and 
Ores passing by Little Woolton and Torbock, it descends into the Mersey at Hale Bank in Hale- 
ean A branch of the Alt, a small affluent of the Irish Sea, flows from the vicinity of Huyton to the north- 
west by Croxteth Park. In the reign of Edward the Confessor the parish of Huyton was in the possession 
of two thanes, of whom “ Dot held Hitune and Torboc,’ and Uctred, the lord of six manors, held abi] and 
Chenulveslei, as Roby and Knowsley are termed in the Domesday survey.’ These townships were at the 
time of the Conquest annexed to the barony of Widnes ; and in the reign of Henry IIT. Robert de Lathum, 
descended from Sir Robert, the founder of Burscough Priory and the son of Henry, held under the earl 
of Lincoln, then baron of Widnes, one knight’s fee in Knousley, Hutton, and Thorboe.” The founder of 
Burscough gave to that house the church of Huton with all its appurtenances, and the place of St. Leonard in 
Knouselegh. * From a passage which Secombe professes to have transcribed from the records of Halton, it 
appears that Sir Robert de Lathom, in the reign of Edward II., held of the lord of Widnes the manors of 
Knowsley, Huyton, Roby, and Torbock, for one knight’s fee, and that they were subject to a relief of five 

pounds." The ancient Duchy Feodary records that Thomas earl of Lancaster, as baron of Widnes in right of 
his wife Alicia, daughter of the earl of Lincoln, held Hyton with Roby for five carucates of land, Know sley 
for four carucates, and Torbok for three. 

The manor of Huyton seems to have been leased to several tenants in the reign of Edward III. The 
Lancashire bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter House, Westminster, contains a bundle of fines, one of which 
is dated 2 an. Dueattis (1352-3), between William de Stoklegh and Avicia his wife, and John del Dale of 
Childwalle, chaplain, deforcer of three parts of the manor of Huyton ; another is dated 4 an. Ducattis (1354-5) 
between Henry de Walton, archdeacon of Richemund, and John le Norreys of Speek, deforcer of two parts 
of the manor; and a third, dated 7 an. Ducattis (1357-8), between William de Walton and Avicia de Bre- 
targh and William de Bretargh, deforcers of the manor of Huyton, the fine in the last case bemg twenty marks 
of silver. By an instrument of the same kind, in another bundle, Thomas de Lathum paid a fine for the 
manor of Huyton, in 50 Edward III. (1376), to Robert le Brecow, vicar of the church of Huyton, and Thomas 
le Rydings, chaplain, who was vicar of Huyton in 1394. The ancient Duchy Feodary notices that Thomas 
de Lathum, knight, and his tenants, held a knight’s fee in Knousley, Torbocke, and Hyton, of the duke of 
Lancaster, which Robert de Lathum formerly held. These manors passed into the family of Stanley by the 
marriage of Isabella, daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, with Sir John Stanley. 

The Lathom family held lands in Huyton, which were conveyed by the marriage of an heiress to one 
of the Harrington family, and Hamo Haryngton, in 20 Henry VIII. (1528), he Id, it is said, the manor 
of Huyton ; Percival Harrington, in 27 Henry VILL. (1535), held Huyton-hey and other property im Huyton, 
where their descendants were aaieah in the early part of the last century. An heiress of the Harringtons 
married into the family of Molineux of New Hall, and her grandson, Thomas Molineux Unsworth Seel of 
Suffolk, esq., now owns the lordship, which is subject to the court of Knowsley. 

The parish chureh of Huyton, dedicated to St. Michael, is of considerable antiquity, having been granted 
at its foundation to the priory of Burscough, by the first Robert de Lathom, in the twelfth century. <A 
Vicarage was appointed in 1277. In the Valor of Pope Nicholas (1291) it is estimated at £10. Two chan- 
tries were founded here: the first by John de Winwick, rector of Wigan in 1350, dedicated to the Virgin ; 
the other by his nephew, Richard de Winwick, dedicated to St. Michael the archangel. The oldest portion 
of the present structure is supposed to be of the date of the rebuilding in 1647. The church is a large fabrie, 
with a tower, nave, side aisles, and a chancel, besides the pews of the earl of Derby, whose family attend 
religious service here. The nave is divided fou the side aisles by low, strong, circular columns with fluted 
mouldings, bearing semicircular arches. The chancel, which has a curious hammer-beam roof, is separated 


1 See vol. i. p. 24. with inaccuracies, seems to be an Inquisition after the death of Sir 
: Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. Thomas Stanley, 9 Henry VI. The very errors of the transcript 
: Chartul. de Burscough, fol. 56 a. vouch for its authenticity, so far as Seacombe is concerned, for they 


House of Stanley, p. 59. This document, which is replete prove incontestably that he could not have forged it.—B. 
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from the body by a fine rood-screen of old oak, ornamented by foliage, flowers, arabesque work, and blank 
shields of the date of Henry VII. This part of the church was restored by the present vicar. The east 
window and several others are adorned with stained glass. The church was repaired in 1663, and the present 
tower was erected in the last century. The north aisle was raised in 1813, and the south in 1823, of ashlar 
stone. Over the church-door is the memorial—“ This church was enlarged 1823, and thus 120 additional 
sittings were obtained, and the whole of that number are free for ever ; the society for promoting the enlarge- 
ment and building of churches and chapels having given £100 for that purpose.” The arms of the Harring- 
tons appear upon the screen, and upon a pew, carved in antique letters, is an inscription—“ Setyd and 
Repaired by John Harrington, Esqvre, 1663—Fecit Richard Halsall.” The last name is probably that of the 
carpenter employed in the work. A short Latin epitaph commemorates the Rey. Jonathan Fletcher, areh- 
deacon of Sodor and Man, who died 24th March 1688, aged seventy-three. There is also a tablet in memory 
of Mary Robinson, sister of Catherine Leigh of Roby Hall, who died February 15, 1827. Upon a brass 
plate in the nave is an inscription to the memory of Mr. W Mam Bell, who was ejected from the vicarage of 
Huyton in 1662 :— 
“* Here Vnderneath Lyeth the body of that Worthy Divine and Most Famous Preacher of God’s Word, Mr. William Bell, 
M* of Arts, whose Pithy and Sententious Sermons warmed the Heads of all Good Christians that Heard him, and whose Pious Lite 
and Holy Conversation was a Continual Sermon To Teach Others Imitation. Hee Dyed, or Rather Begun to Live A Life of Glory, 
upon Monday The 10th Day of March, And was Here solemnly Interred on Wednesday The 12% Day of March, Anno Domini 
1683, And in the 80 year of his Age, Having been Pastor of this Church A Bove 20 years.” 

Since the dissolution of religious houses, the patronage of the church of Huyton, originally conferred 
upon the priory of Burscough, has passed into various hands. Indeed, before 17 Henry VII. (1501-2), the 
Asshetons of Crosten had a grant from the priory of a chantry in Huyton and the advowson of the 
church.’ In a collection of pleas in the Duchy Office, without date, but of the reign of Henry VIIL., is the 
case of Thomas Ashton, who brought an action against Thomas Hesketh and others, feoffees in trust, for 
tortuous possession of the chantry and advowson of Huyton church,” which Thomas Ashton held 
the time of his death, 21 Henry VIII. (1529).* In 13 James IL. (1615), the rectory belonged to Thomas 
Sutton. Afterwards, in 21 James I. (1623), the advowson was held by Sir Richard Molyneux, and by his 
descendant Richard, Viscount Molyneux, in 12 Charles I. (1636) ;° and from the Molyneux family passed, 
in the last century, to the house of Derby, with whom it now remains. The annexed list of vicars is com- 
piled from the Episcopal Registers and other sources 


VICARS OF HUYTON. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


Before 1376 | Robert de Brecow. 
1394 | Thomas le Rydings. 


” 
James Smithe. 
Aug. 15, 1558 | Edward Lowe . : : . | Philip and Mary : : . | Resignation of James Smithe. 
July 1, 29 Eliz. | Roger Devias . ‘ i . | Queen Elizabeth Death of last incumbent. 
Jan. 2, 1607 | Samuel Hankinson . : ; Edw. Torbock, esq., for this turn patron, . 
July 13, 1615 | Laurence Starkie ‘ : . | Sir Richard Molyneux . . | Death of Samuel Hankinson. 
1640 | William Bell. : : . | Election of parishioners (ejected 1662). | 
John Low. | 
Before 1705 | Christopher Sudell. 
Sept. 30, 1706 | James Low : 3 : . | Duke of Somerset. 
May 25,1708 | Thomas Fleetwood  . 7 . | William Farrington, esq. 
Dec. 14,1737 | Edward Jones. : . . | Jacob Jones, for that time only . Death of Thomas Fleetwood. 
July 10, 1765 | Thomas Mallory : . . | Hon. James Stanley, commonly called Death of Edward Jones. 
Lord Strange 
May 26, 1786 | John Barnes ; : . | Earl of Derby . : P . | Death of Thomas Mallory. | 
Sept. 10, 1809 | Geoffrey Hornby jun. : Do. : : ; . | Death of John Barnes. 
Aug. 12, 1813 | Ellis Ashton, present incumbent. Do. : ‘ . | Resignation of Geoftrey Hornby. 


The Registers commence in October 1578, in which year 17 baptisms were entered, and in 1579, 24. 
The marriages are not entered till 1587, when there were 9; in 1588, 7. The burials do not commence till 
1665, when there were 48, and in 1666, 37. A gradual increase has taken place, during the present century, 
in the population of the parish of Huyton, which is now an opulent suburb of Liverpool. There are a 
Roman Catholic and a fine Independent chapel in Huyton. 

The Crarities of Huyton (Parliamentary Commissioners’ Report XXI. p. 218) may be thus summarised :— 


School. A school-room, built by the parishioners, is endowed with £200, for the interest of which the schoolmaster instructs 
one boy from Huyton, Roby, ‘ Tarbock, and Knowsley, in reading, writing, and arithmetic,—£10. Poor Stock, A table in the 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Ing. n. 93, and 105, vol. iv. n. 79. 4 Tbid. vol, xxi. n, 2, 
2 Ibid. vol. iv. Placit. A, n, 3, N.D. 5 Ibid. vol. xxiv. n. 87. 
> Dbid. vol. vi. Inq. n. 8. 6 bid. vol. xxvii. n. 59. 
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church, dated 1710, exhibits five benefactions, amounting in all to £123. Yearly distribution £6: 10s. Bread Money. A sum of 
£160 is in the hands of the trustees of the Liverpool Docks. Of this money, £40 is stated to have been a legacy from the family of 
Annual produce £7: 4s. Church Land, 16 Edward 1V. Two and a half acres of copyhold land held of the manor of West 
Derby for the repairs of the church of Huyton, produce in rent £16, 


Case. 


Woolfall or Wolfall Hall, in Huyton, was for some centuries the residence of the Wolfalls, whose ances- 
tor, Richard de W’lfal, was on the inquisition for the Gascon scutage in West Derby about 25 Henry IL. 
(1241). Anne, heiress of Thomas Woolfall, of Woolfall in Huyton, about 1653 married Robert, son of Wil- 
liam Harrington of Huyton-hey ; and from this family the estate passed by marriage to the Molineux’s of New 
Hall, through whom it descended to Thomas Molineux Unsworth Seel, esq., along with //urst House in Huyton. 
Mr. Seel, about 1828, sold both Hurst and Woolfall, the latter of which was purchased by the earl of Derby. 
Red Hazles, or Hazles, nearly opposite Hurst House, was the property of the Ogles of Whiston, from whom it 
was transferred by marriage, prior to 1675, to the Cases, who held it until Henry Case, esq., sold it to Joseph 
Birch, esq., of Liverpool, who was afterwards created a baronet. He died in 1834, and was succeeded by his 
only son, the present Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, bart., some time M.P. for Liverpool. They are of a White- 
haven family. 

The parish of Huyton comprises the townships of Huyron, Ropy, and Torsock, and the chapelry of 
KNOWSLEY, the extra-parochial division of CRoxTETH PARK being generally included in the chapelry of West 
Derby and parish of Walton-on-the-Hall. 

ToRBOCK is an almost entirely agricultural township. There were formerly collieries here, but they are 
almost exhausted. Yorboc with Hitune belonged to Dot at the time of the Domesday survey, and during the 
thirteenth century gave name to a member of the Lathom family. For Henry, who was lord of Torbock, 
Roby, Huyton, Knowsley, and other manors, had two sons, of whom the elder, Robert, was sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the Norman patronymic Fitz-Henry, which the English rendered Harrison, and sometimes was de- 
nominated, from his principal residence, de Lathom ; while Richard, the other son, inheriting Torbock, became the 
founder of the Torbocks of Torbock. ‘This Richard, lord of Torbock, brother of Robeft Fitz-Henry, according to 
the only authenticated pedigree of this family extant,” had Richard, whose son Henry married Ellen, daughter 
of , and was the Henry Torbee to whom was granted, in 41 Henry III. (1257), a charter for free warren 
in Torbee, Dalton, Thurton, Whithull, and Brudeheved, and for a market and fair in the manor of Turboe.* 
In 3 Edward III. (1329) Wilham de Esteheved was confined in the prison of Lancaster for the death of 
Henry, son of Elias le Ken of Torbok, but under what cireumstances the record does not state.* Richard, 
the son of Henry Torbec, married Mawd, daughter of of Haydock, and had Henry, whose grandson 
Henry was father of two knights, Sir Richard and Sir Henry Tarbock. The former married Jane, daughter to 
Ratcliffe, according to Barrett, and had issue. To this branch of the family belongs dame Cecill of Torboke lady 
of Torboke in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. Her will has been preserved, and is a singular composi- 
tion.” Mr. Barrett of Manchester had in his possession a brass seal, deeply cut, and weighing seven ounces and a 
half, which belonged to Sir William 'Tarbock, who appears to have married Margery, sister of Sir James Stanley.” 
This antiquary has made a spirited drawing of the antique, which in 1835 was in the possession of John 
Torbock of Prescot, esq. The arms of Torbock, represented upon the shield, are, or, an eagle’s leg couped 
gules, on a chief indented, azure, three plates. The eagle’s leg was assumed as a difference from the armorial 
bearing of the Lathoms. The crest upon Sir William 'Torbock’s seal has been described as a parrot by some, 
and by others as a bittern; but it is the eagle which was assumed by the Lathoms and Torbocks from an 

! Testa de Nevill, fol. 396, 2 Visit. by Flower, 1567. 
® Rot. Chart. 41 Henry III, n. 2. 


4 Ing. ad Quod Damnum, 3 Edward ITT. n. 26, 


5 “Tn dei noie Amen. 7 March A® Dni 1466, I Dame Cecill 
of Torboke Lady of Torboke In gud mynd makys my testam! in 


this mann’ that followys. In the fyrst begynynge I bequeathe my 


that belongen to me also the Englysche boke of Hermet Hanpole. 
Alsoe I will that my sonne Thomas of Torboke haue 13° 4¢ to buy 
him a horse. Alsoe I will that RobBte Norres haue 68 8*. Alsoe that 
Thoas Haryngton haue 68 84, Alsoe I will that 5 Kye be putt to 
5 poore men at the sight of myne ex", Alsoe I will that the 5 
Kye of my Nawnts be holdyn forthe in the same forme at the sight 


sawle to all myhty gode and to our Lady saynt Mar’ and to all the 
halows of heven and my body to be byryet 1 Hyton kyrke by my 
husband. And TI will that my corpersaund be gyffyn as custum and 
vsage ys to the kyrke, Alsoe I wjll that there be spendyt about 
my body at my Derege and the day buryinge 7 m’kes. <Alsoe I 
will that a preist be hyret to synge at the foresd kyrke of Hyton for 
my Husband and me and for all those that we have had any gude 
of ynderfayt. And I will that the aforesd prest haue to his gawde 
6 m’kes for on yere. Alsoe I bequethe to the sd chirch of Hyton 
13° 44, Alsoe to the Chirch of Farneworth 138 4¢ alsoe to the 
Chirech of Chidwall 8% 4", alsoe to the Chirch of Hale xiij* 4¢, alsoe 
to the Chirch of Gerston 3° 44, Alsoe I will that the blacke Frerys 
of Weryngton haue 38 44, alsoe I will that the Frerys of Knares- 
brough haue 3? 44. Alsoe I will that the blake frerys of Chester 
haue vj§ viij’, Alsoe the grey frerys of Chester to haue 6% 84, Alsoe 
the whyte freyrs 3° da, Alsoe I will that the Rode of Chester haue 
offret to hym the rynge that is on my Fyng™. Alsoe I will that my 
sister Kateryn haue a gold ryng or els my sadyll. Alsoe I will that 
my sonne Richard hane my Hallynge boke and Chales and such 
thyngs as belonge to a prest to synge with and all the brew’ vessell 


of my son Richard and my ex’ and of two honest men of Torboke. 
Alsoe I will that my doghter Isabell haue all the residue of my 
other gods in whose hands soew’ they be foundyn vnbeqwethan (ex- 
cept that dett that the wyf of Wittm Irlond oghe to me queche I 
have gyffyn hyr in forme that sche hafe knolage of), Alsoe I will 
that my cosyn John Norres and no moe bj myne ex’. Also I will 
that my s* Cosyn John Executo" haue to hys reward 4 in’kes yf it 
may soe pforme and prayinge my Cosyn Thomas Norres and my 
sonne Richard that they wowld be ou’seers that this my last will 
may be fulfyllt. In witnes of the quech to this p’sent I haue sett 
my seale the day and yeare first aboue wryttyn. 

And yf soe be that my Cosyn John Warant pay alle the detts I 
will and bequethe that my Cosyn John Norres haue all the detts of 
Tenaunts or obligacOns or money that may be found to fulfyll my 
wheddys and pay my dettes to thayme that he knawas to pray for 
thair sawles as hit may pforme.—Harl. MS. 2176, fol. 27 b. 

® In the Stanley pedigree, Margaret, sister of James Stanley, 
archdeacon of Carlisle, and daughter of Sir Thomas, who was sum- 
moned to parliament as Lord Stanley in 145d, is married to Sir 
William Troutbeck of Mobberley. 
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early period, An eagle was borne as a crest by Philip Lathom of Astbury in the reign of Edward IL, and 
an eagle, close, proper, beaked and legged, gules, as on the seal, was borne by William Smithe of Neweastle, 
the son of Sir William Torbock. In the Visitation, the eagle in the Tarbock crest is charged on the breast 
with a mullet, or. Henry, brother of Sir William Torbock, held the manor of Tarbok in 20 Henry VII. 
(1504-5), as of the manor of Knowsley, by knight-service,' and was succeeded by Sir William, who died 
1 Henry VIII. (1509),’ leaving Thomas, 1-2 Philip and Mary (1554-5), who was succeeded by William, 
who died 1 Elizabeth (1558-9)." Sir Edward Tarbock of Tarbock was knighted at Whitehall by King 
James I. on the Ist of November 1606. Henry Tarbocke died in 16 Charles I. (1640), holding lands in 
Sutton, but had no property in Tarbock.’ The family is said to have lost this inheritance by gaming. 

By an inquisition (the inquisition will be found in Bearcroft’s Historical Account of Sutton’s Foundation, in Charter House, 
edition of 1737) taken at Wigan, 25th August, 13 James I., it appears that Sir Edward Tarbock, Edward Tarbock, esq., and George 
Tarbock, gent., in consideration of £9300 to them paid by Thomas Sutton, esq., conveyed the manor of Tarbock, with its appur- 
tenances, and certain messuages, mills, dovecote, and lands, with the appurtenants in Tarbock, Whiston, and Cronton, and the 
rectory of Huyton, and the tithes thereof in Huyton, Roby, Woolfall, Knowsley, and Tarbock, unto Thomas Wheeler and Robert 
Maskell, to the use of the said Thomas Sutton, his heirs and assigns, for ever ; the manor of Tarbock and all the hereditaments in 
Tarbock being held of William earl of Derby, of his manor of Knowsley, at the rent of 6s. 8d., and by military service and one 
third part of a knight’s fee ; the lands in Cronton being held of Thomas Brooke, esq., of his manor of Cronton, in soccage ; and the 
tenements in Whiston being held of Henry Gyle, esq., of his manor of Whiston. This Thomas Sutton was the founder of the 
Charter-House Hospital and School, and he omitted to include this purchase of the Tarbock family in his will, whereupon the 
property descended to his cousin Simon Baxter, who on the 20th July, 12 James L, sold the same to Sir Richard Molyneux, knight 
and baronet, for £10,500, and it is now in possession of his descendant the earl of Sefton: : 

Rosy, perhaps “ The place of the roe,” another Danish settlement, and the Rabil of Domesday, was the 
property of the Lathoms soon after the Conquest ; and in 32 Edward I. (1304) Robert de Lathom had a 
charter for a market and fair, as well as free warren for his manor of Robye.® His descendant, Sir Thomas 
de Lathum, in 13 Edward III. (1339) had also a grant of free warren confirmed to him in Knouselegh and 
Roby ;7 and in 9 Henry IV. (1407-8) free warren was confirmed to his son-in-law and successor, Sir John 
Stanley, in the manors of Knouselegh and Lathum, and the townships of Childwall, Roby, and Anlasargh.® 
The present earl of Derby is lord of the manor of Roby, which is subject to the court at Knowsley. Roby 
Hall is a fine lofty brick mansion, built by John Williamson, esq., mayor of Liverpool in 1761, and, having 
been several times transferred by sale, is now the residence of Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, bart. (created 
1868). The Episcopal chapel here, St. Bartholomew’s, is a perpetual curacy ; incumbent, Rey. G. J. Banner, 
M.A. (1853) ; patron, the earl of Derby. 

KNOWSLEY became the property of the Lathom family by the marriage of Sir Robert de Lathom with 
Catherine, daughter and heiress of Thomas de Knowsley, and passed into the family of Stanley in like manner 
by the marriage of Isabella, daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, grandson of Sir Robert, with Sir 


John Stanley. 


? 


The FAMILY of STANLEY is a branch of the ancient barons of Audeley or Aldelegh, in Staffordshire, one of whom, Adam, 
had two sons, Lydulph and Adam. The former, Lydulph de Aldelegh (temp. Stephen), was progenitor of the barons Audeley ;° 
the second son, Adam, assumed the name of Aldithlega or Audleigh, and had a son William, to whom his uncle Lydulph gave 
Stanleigh or Stoneleigh, in Staffordshire, on which he assumed the surname of Stanley. Dr. Ormerod, from the Grosvenor MSS.!° 
adds, that Adam and Thomas, brothers of William, were witnesses to this deed of gift. His son, Sir William Stanley, having 
married Joan, daughter of Sir Philip de Bamyille, acquired the manor of Stourton in Cheshire, as also the bailiwick of Wyrrall 
Forest, which had descended by females from Alan Sylvester, steward of one of the earls of Chester about 1120, On becoming 
possessed of the manor and bailiwick of Wyrrall Forest, he assumed the armorial bearings since used by his descendants, three 
stags’ heads on a bend, and settled in Cheshire in the reign of Edward II. His grandson, William Stanley, living 35 Edward III. 
(1361), the son of John Stanley, married Alice, daughter of Sir Hamo Massey of Timperley, and died about 21 Richard IT. (1397-8). 
Their eldest son, William, inherited Stanley and Stourton, and, marrying Margery, daughter and sole heiress of Sir William de 
Hooton, became lord of Hooton in right of his wife. The inquisition taken after his death is dated 6 Henry VI. (1427-8), From 
this Sir William Stanley is descended the elder branch, the Stanleys of Hooton, and from his younger brother, John, the present 
earls of Derby deduce their origin. 

Sir Jonn Sranuey, the second son of Sir William Stanley and Alice Massey, is said to have had for his patrimony the old seat; 
of Newton in Macclesfield, in the county of Chester. Seacombe fixes the date of his birth in 27 or 28 Edward IIT. (1353-4), and 
yet asserts that he commanded at the battle of Poictiers, under his relation James Lord Audley, in 1357 ;!! but as, according to 
this author, he was then only three or four years old, this cannot be correct, neither could he directly after the battle have been 
engaged in the tournament at Winchester. His marriage with Isabella, afterwards heiress of Lathom, must be attributed to other 
causes than bravery on this occasion. In 1385 he was Lord Deputy of Ireland ; in 1395 Constable of Roxburgh Castle, and in 
1399 first Lord Justice, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1405 he was commissioned, in conjunction with Roger Leke, to seize 
the city of York and its liberties, and the Isle of Man, on the forfeiture of Percy, earl of Northumberland. About this time, or 
before, he married Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, whose crest he assumed, and acquired those immense 
estates which laid the foundation of the princely inheritance of the house of Stanley. In 7 Henry IY. (1405-6), having recently 
built a house called the Tower, at Liverpool, he had a license to fortify it with embattled walls ; and in the same year, by letters- 
patent, the Isle of Man was granted to Sir John Stanley, at first for life, but afterwards in perpetuity. In 9 Henry IV. (1407-8). 
he was attorney-general to Thomas de Lancaster, the king’s son, and had confirmed to him the manors of Lathum and Knoaslegh, 
with free warren in Childewell, Roby, and Anlasargh; the ancient inheritance of Sir Thomas Lathum.! Sir John held several 


1 Duc. Lance. vol, iii. n. 71. 2 Ibid. vol. iv. n. 32. 8 Rot. Chart. 9 Henry IV. n. 9. 

3 Ibid. vol. x. n. 46. 4 Ibid. vol, xi, n. 14. 9 Nicholas, the last of these barons, died July 25, 1391. 

5 Thid. vol. xxx. n. 42. 10 Adam, the father of Lydulph and Adam de Audeley, is said to 
6 Rot. Chart. 32 Edward I. n. 12. have had the manor of Raveney, in Cumberland, from Henry I. 

7 Rot. Patentiwm Angl. et Vascon. 38 Edward III. n. 22, m. 11. ll House of Stanley, p. 13. 12 Rot. Chart. 9 Henry IV. n. 9. 
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offices of dignity under Henry IV. and V., was made Knight of the Garter 1 Henry V., and died at Ardee, in Ireland, January 6, 
1414, being buried at Burse ‘ough Priory, leaving two sons, Sir John, who succeeded him, and Sir Thomas, who married the 
daughter of Sir John Ardern, and was ancestor of the Stanleys of Pipe, in Staffordshire. 


Sir Joun Sranuey, the elder son, about twenty-four years old at his father’s death, was knight of the shire for this county in 
2 Henry V. (1414), constable of Caernarvon Castle 5 Henry VI. (1426-7), justice of Chester 5 and 9 Henry VI. tapes 7 and 1430-31). 
In 1417 he went to his domain of the Isle of Man, where he held his first court on the Tynwald, June 24, 1418. There is some 
uncertainty respecting his wife. According to Dugdale, she was Isabell, sister of Sir William Harrington _ " Collins says she 
was daughter or eranddaughter of Sir Robert Harrington at Hornby ;? a third makes her Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Harrington, and sister and co-heir of Sir Robert Harrington ;9 Sir Eger ton Brydges suspects that her father was Sir Nicholas :* 
and Seacombe says she was only daughter to Sir John and ictal to Sir W illiam, who dying without issue, she became heiress to 
her brother, and mistress of Hornby Castle.’ Sir John Stanley died in 1431, and. was suc sceeded by his only son, 


Sir Thomas STANLEY, first Baron Stanley, who, in the first year of his suecession, was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for six 
years ; in 9 Henry VI. (1430-31) he was Comptroller of the Household, and Chamber Jain ; and in 25, 27, 28, 29, and 33 Henry VI. 
(1447, 1449, 1450, 1455) he was Knight of the Shire for the county of Lancaster. He was bea of Chester Castle i in 1442, when 
Eleanor Cobham, ‘due hess of Gloucester, was committed to his charge there. On the 20th January 1455 he was summoned to 
parliament as Baron Stanley. He died 1458-9. He left several children by his lady, Joan, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Robert 
Goushill, knt. of Hoveringham, in Nottinghamshire. The eldest son, Sir Thomas, was his successor. The second was Sir William 
Stanley of Holt Castle in Denbighshire, who, after being instrumental with his elder brother Sir Thomas in placing the erown on 

the he - of Henry VII., was beheaded on a charge of high treason, on pretence of his being engaged in the Perkin Warbeck con- 
spiracy, by that monarch, on the 16th of February 1494-5. The third son, Sir John Stanley »y, Was ancestor of the Stanleys of 
Weever and Alderlegh, in Cheshire and the present Stanleys of Alderley ; and James, the fourth son, was archdeacon of Carlisle. 
Of his three daughte rs, the eldest, Elizabeth, was married to Sir Richard Molyneux, ancestor of the earls of Sefton, who was slain 
at the battle of Blore-heath in 1459. This Thomas, first Lord Stanley, in 38 Henry VI. (1459), was charged by the House of 
Commons with high erimes and misdemeanors in a bill which has been quoted,® and which is now mentioned to notice that the 
bill styles William Stanley the brother of Lord Stanley. 


Sir Tuomas STANLby, first earl of Derby, eldest son of Thomas, the first Lord Stanley, was twice married. His first lady was 
Eleanor, daughter of Richard Nevile, earl of Salisbury, by whom he had a numerous issue. His second wife was the celebrated 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. From 2 Edward IV. to 1 Henry VII. (1462 to 1485) he was justice 
of Chester. In 22 Edward IV. (1482) he commanded the right wing of the English army at the taking of Berwick, under Richard 
duke of Gloucester. Faithful to Edward IV., he incensed, by-his allegiance e to the young King Edw ard V., the Protector, the duke 
of Gloucester, who seems to have intended ‘his destruction along with the less fortunate Lord He stings. Notw ithstanding this 
circumstance, he bore the mace at the coronation of Richard III., who constituted him Steward of the Household and Constable of 

England for life, and installed him Knight of the Garter. His marriage with the mother of Henry, earl of Richmond, brought him 
under suspicion. It is generally said that Richard took his son, Lord. Strange, prisoner, and kept him as a pledge of the “father’s 
fidelity ; but Dr. Robson has shown that this is contradicted by the fact that Lord Strange’s name appears with his father’s as 
witnesses to a deed, still in the Warrington Museum, only six weeks before the battle of B osworth Field (Gent. Mag. September 
1862). At Bosworth Field, however, Lord Stanley and his brother, Sir William Stanley of Holt, went over to Henry’s side, and 
very soon afterwards, on the 27th Oe stober 1485, he was advanced es the earldom by the title ‘of Earl of Derby. Henry VII. 
visited Be earl at his manor-house in Lane ashire, and early in his reign conferred upon him almost all the estates forfeited in the 
north : thus he acquired ‘‘ the estates of Sir Thomas Broughton ; ; of Sir James Harrington of Hornby ; of Francis Viscount 
Lovell ; of Sir Thomas Pilkington, ‘and what Sir Thomas had i in right of his lady,’ who was daughter and heir of — Chetham of 


Chetham, The me Sir Thomas was owne r of all the land the earle of Derby now claims in Salford hundred. He had also 
Pooton of Pooton’s, By thom of Bythom’s, and Newby of Kirkby’s estates, in this county, with at least twenty gentlemen’s estates 
more.” 7 Thomas earl of Derby claimed to have free warren in Pilkington, Whelfield, Handesworth, Cheteham, Crompton, Ac- 


crington, and Shoghos, and to be the king’s bailiff of Amounderness and Blackburnshire, and to serve atti wehments and other 
matters appertaining to the office of king's bailiff there, as well as to be king’s bailiff in the w apentake of Lonesdale.S In 6 Henry VII. 
(1490-91) he was commissioned, with his son Ge orge, to borrow money in this county for the king’s service in the expedition into 
France. This earl died in 1504; his will bears date July 28, in which his titles appear, earl of Derby, Lord Stanley, lord of 
Man, and great constable of Enel and. He was buried in Burscough Priory, to which he had been a great benefactor. By the 
Lady Eleanor he had Thomas and Rie hard, who died young ; George “Stanley, third son, knight of the shire 17 Edward IY. (1477), 
summoned to parliament as ninth Lord Strange, 22 Edward IV. (1482 ), a title conferred upon him in right of his wife Jane, 
daughter and heir of Sir John, ome Lord Strange of Knockyn,® by whom he had Thomas, the second earl of Derby, John, and 
Sir Edward Stanley of Crosshall, and died before “his father, ‘Sth December 1497. The fifth son of Thomas, first earl of Derby, 
and Lady Eleanor, was Sir Edward Stanley of Hornby, who was created Lord Mountegle or Monteagle, 6 Henry VIII. (1514), in 
allusion to the family crest, and to a hill gained by him at the battle of Flodden.” The sixth son was James Stanley, warden of 
Manche ee Collegiate Church (where he has buried) and bishop of Ely. He was succeeded by his grandson. By Margaret, 
countess of Richmond, he had no issue. Indeed, on her marriage into the house of Stanley, she requested and obtained of her 
lord a license of chastity, which she vowed, according to form, in the presence of B ishop Fisher ; after which she led a life of 
mortification, and wore girdles and shifts of hair, even to the lac erating of her tender skin. Her works of piety were numerous, 
and amongst the most munificent of them m: uy be reckoned the founding of St. John’s College at Cambridge. This celebrated 
lady, having survived her third husband, Thomas, first earl of Derby, ‘died on the 29th of June 1509 , three months after the 
accession of her grandson Henry VIIL., and lies buried in the superb chapel then lately erected in Westminster Abbey. 


THOMAS, second earl of Derby, son of George, ninth Lord Strange, by charter 8 Henry VIII. (1516), had a grant of these 
other titles, Viseount Kynton, Lord Stanley and Strange, lord of Knoc kyn, Mohun, Basset, Burnal, and Lacy, lord of Man and 
the Isles. He succeeded to his father as tenth Lord Strange in 1497, and to his grandfather as earl of Derby in 1504. He died, 
liowever, May 28, 1521, and was buried in the monastery of Sion in Middlesex, having married Anne, daughter of Edward, Lord 
Hastings, and sister of George, earl of Huntingdon, by whom he had John, died young in 1503 ; Edward, second son, his successor, 


4 Dugdale, Baron. vol. ii. p. 248. and many others, forfeited by attainders.—Red Repertory, Bundle 
: Collins’s Poorage, by Brydges, ed. of 1812, vol. iii. p. 54. 15M, hey dee 8 Kuerden’s 4to JZS. fol. 57. 

: Harl. MSS. codex 1997. 2 Note 0 Collins, ibid. ® In a contemporary account of the sieges in Northumberland, 
: House of Stanley, p. 28. Re Violae piedions dated December 1462, it is said Lord Strange was present at the 


MES. penes the late Rev. Josh. Brookes of hee hester. Are- siege of Bamburgh. (Huxcerpta Historica, p. 365.) He was de- 
cord in the Duchy Office, in enumerating these estates, mentions  scended from Guido Extraneus or le Strange, temp. Hen. I. Of 
Holland, Nether Kelleth, Halewood, Samlesbur > Pilkington, Bury , this family was Ebulo le Strange, the second husband of Alicia, daugh- 
Chetham, ( Chetewood, Halliwall, Broughton-in-Furnes, Boulton in- ter of Henry de Lacy, and widow of Thomas earl of Laneaster. 
Furnes, Underworth, Shuttilworth, Shippelbotham, Middleton, 10 Sir Edward was sheriff of Lance. 1501, 1508, and 1512; and 
Overesfield, Smithells, Selbethwaite, Tottington, Elleslake, Urswick, | when Lord Monteagle, sheriff in 1514, 1520, and 1527. 
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and Henry who died, without issue, of the sweating sickness. 
of Sussex. 


9 
a~ 


His only daughter, 


h ; Margaret, married Robert Ratcliffe, the first ear] 
His widow afterwards married John Radeliffe, Lord Fitz- Walter, 


Epwarp, third earl of Derby, was eleven years of age, and in the retinue of Cardinal Wolsey, when his father died in 1521. 
On the appearance of the insurrection called ‘*'The Pilgrimage of Grace,” in 1536, the king directed his letters to the earl of 
Derby, with instructions to raise what forces he could ; and that formidable rebellion was suppressed chiefly through his diligence 
in securing the abbey of Whalley and other houses of treasonable resort. In 1542 he was with the Duke of Norfolk in the expe- 
dition, with an army of 20,000 men, into Scotland. In 1547 he was made a Knight of the Garter ; and in 1548 he was appointed 
by Edward VI. one of the commissioners of the Reformation. Queen Mary, on ‘the day of her coronation, constituted him Lord 
High Steward of England, on which occasion he came from Lathom to his house in Westminster with a retinue of upwards of four- 
score gentlemen clothed in velvet, and 218 yeomen in liveries. In the succeeding reign, although his sons, Sir Thomas and Sir 
Edw ard, favoured the attempt to deliver Mary Queen of Scots from Tutbury Castle, the earl himself was appointed lord-lieutenant 
of this county, in which capacity he communicated the treasonable designs of the earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland. The 
Queen, Eliz: vbeth, says Camden, chose for her privy councillors twenty “statesmen, amongst whom was the earl of Derby, he having 
been one of Queen Mary’s privy council.!. This nobleman lived in a style of extraordinary splendour in an age of extravagance in 
personal and DOnaliOla embellishments ; the same annalist observes, that ‘‘ with Edward, earl of Derby’s death, the glory of hos- 
pitality seemed to fall asleep.” ‘Two very interesting MSS. relating to this earl, his household expenses for 1561 and his house- 
hold regulations for 1568, in the handwriting of W illiam Farington of W orden, esq., his comptroller, have been printed by the 
Chetham Society.2 He died at Lathom House October 24, 1572, and, after lying in state for six weeks there, was buried at 
Ormskirk, on Thursday the 4th of December, with great splendour. % This earl had the reputation of maintaining a conjuror in 
his house ; and Richard Boyle, the first earl of Cork, in a memorandum of letters written to and by him, says, ‘* Mumford tesorteth 
to Stanley’s house in Lane ashire, within six miles of Leerpoole. There he is to be had. There he lately cast out divels.” 

This earl had three wives ; the first was Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, by his second wife, = whom 
he had Henry, Sir Thomas, Sir Edward, and four daughters—Anne, first married to Lord Stourton, and afterwards to Sir John 
Arundel of Lanherne, Cornwall ; Elizabeth, to Henry Parker, Lord Morley ; Mary, to Edward, Lord Stafford ; ; and Jane, to Edward, 
Lord Dudley. His second w ife was Margaret, daughter of Ellis Barlow of Barlow, esq., by whom he had issue Geor ge, who died 
young ; Margaret, married first to John “Jermy n of Rushbroke, Suffolk, and afterwards to Sir Nicholas Poyntz of Alston Poyntz, 
Gloucestershire ; and Catherine, to Sir Thomas Knyvet of Buckenham Castle, Norfolk. And the third was Mary, daughter of 


Sir George Cotton of Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, by whom he had no issue, and w ho, surviving him, married Henry, earl of Kent, 
and died 1580. 


Henry, fourth earl of Derby, born in 1531, when Lord Strange, was a favourite of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. In 29 
Elizabeth (1587) he was one of the peers on the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and in 32 Elizabeth (1590) was constituted Lord High 
Steward on the trial of Philip Howard, earl of Arundel. His activity against recusants procured him the thanks of the queen. 
The most considerable event of his life, however, was the Spanish Armada, against which he was commissioned by the queen to 
prepare the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, of which he was lord- lieutenant. When this danger was at an end, he went over 
to the Isle of Man, where he remained till 159: 2, and returning to Lathom died there September 25, 1593, and was buried in Orms- 
kirk church. The earl married, in 1554, Margaret, only child of Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland, and Alianora, daughter and 
eo-heir of Charles B randon, duke of Sussex, by } Mary, queen dowager of France, youngest daughter of Henry VII. By this lady, 
who lost the queen’s favour for consulting wizards,® he had Edw ard, Lord Stanley, who died young; Ferdinando, his successor 
Francis, who died young ; and William, - who succeeded Ferdinand. By Jane Halsall of Knowsley he had an illegitimate son, 
Thomas Stanley, father of Ferdinando Stanley of Broughton, who died s. p. 1664; and also two daughters, Dorothy and Ursula 


FERDINANDO, the fifth earl of Derby, is chiefly remarkable for the manner of his death, which was attributed to witcheraft. 
The circumstances attending this event are minutely stated in ‘‘ a brief declaration touching the strange sicknes € death of ye most 
honorable ferdinando late Earle of Derby, gathered by those who were psent with him all the time therof.”® His death is not 
attributed in this paper either to witchcraft or to poison :—‘‘ His Hon. diseases apparant, were vomiting of sowtie or rustiey 
matter, w' blood, the yellow Jaundice: melting of his fatt: swelling e hardnes of his spleen: a violent “hickeock € some days 
before he died, stopping of his water. The causes of all these diseases were thought by the Phisitians to be partly a surfett partly 
a most violent distempering himself wtt vehement exercise taken iii} dayes together in Easter weeke ;” but in ‘‘a true reporte of 
such reasons € coniectures as cause verie many € the same also verie learned men to suppose his Hon. to be bewitched,” the arti- 
fices which were adopted to divert suspicion from the real cause of his death are detailed by ‘the verie learned” with ver y great 
credulity.” Others, however, suspected that poison had been administered through the agency of his master of the horse, w ho fled 


1 Ann. Eliz. 1558, p. 2. some & good Ayre, wout y® which I had perished ; and unto such 
2 Stanley Papers, part ii. Chet. Soc. Ser, xxxi. a Person whom I finde as he is, my good kinsman. The last 
3 Harl. MSS. cod. 247, and cod. 2129. affliccon tormenteth my soule wt ye continuall clamour & outery 
4 Boyle’s ALS. of many my poore Creditors, for whom I find noe remedy, unless 
) 


The following letter from this lady to Sir Francis Walsingham, it may please her Highnes to lycense my L". and me to sell soe 


minister to Queen Elizabeth, is extracted from the MSs. of Mr. 
Dell, secretary to Archbishop Laud :— 
* The Countess of Derby to ST Fran. Walsingham. 
“ Rt Hohble, 

“ Tf but one & not many affliccons & troubles were layd upon me 
at once, I would then endeauour my self to beare there w'", & for- 
beare for remedy thereof to trouble any of my good Freinds, Siek- 
nes & weakness in my Body & limbes I haue of longe tyme been 
accustomed to sufferr. And finding small remedy after proofe of 
many, lastly upon the informacdn of some about me y* one Randall 
had a speciall Remedy for y® eure of my Disease by applying of 
outward things; I had him in my House for that purpose, from 
May untill August next following, in which tyme I found some ease 
by his Medicines. But since I have understood by report y® man 
to have lyued in great wickedness, wherew* it hath pleased God to 
suffer him amonge other not a little to plague me wt his slander- 
ous tongue whilst he lyued. What repentance he tooke thereof 
before his death God knoweth. Good S* yo" heavy € longe continued 
displeasure we" her Maty thereby, € by y® accusacOn of some others 
hath layd upon me, doth more vex my heart & spirit, than euer any 
infirmityes haue done my bodye. And yet I euer haue, will, & 
doe confess yt her MatY hath dealt both graciously & mercifully 
wth me in Com’itting of me both to such a Place where is whol- 
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much Land of my Inheritance as may discharge y® same, whereof 
though her Highnes be in Reverédn yet be there aboue 20, Persons 
inheritable thereunto as Heyres of y® body of my Grandfather, 
Charles Duke of Suffolke. I humbly pray you to be a means unto 
her H. herein, & for her Matys clemency & merey to be extended 
towardes me, whom, I take y® high God to witness y* I euer haue 
feared and loued, & soe will continue whilst my life endureth. 
Thus convitting myselfe to your good consideracdn, & us both to 
God, I cease to trouble you. 

** Her Mats prisoner & your assured Freind, 

“May — 1580.”—Harl. MSS. cod. 

6 Harl. MSS. cod. 247, fol. 204. 

“A true reporte of such reasons € coniectures, as cause verie 
many € the same also verie learned men to suppose his Hon: to be 
bewitched.” —-Harl. MS.i 247, fol. 204, a 205. The first of Aprill 
1594, being the mondaie before his Hon: fell sicke, a woman offred 
ynto him a supplicacon or petition, wherin her request was y* it 
would please him to give or assigne her a dwelling place neere vnto 
himself yt she might from tyme to tyme reveale vnto him such 
thingeé wt speed, wt God revealed vnto hir, for his Hon : good. 
This petition was thought vayne € y*fore refused. On thursdaie 
night followig, being the iiij of Aprill, his Hon : dreamed his 
ladie was most daungerouslie sicke to death, € in this sleepe (being 

N 


M : Dersy.” 
787, fol. 16 b. 
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as soon as the earl took to his bed.1 He died April 16, 1594, having married in 1579 Alice, youngest of the six daughters of Sir 
John Spencer of Althorpe, by whom he had three daughters : Ann, married to Lord Chandos ; Frances, to John Egerton, earl of 
Bridgwater ; Elizabeth, to the earl of Huntingdon. His widow, Alice, afterwards married Lord Ellesmere. Portraits of these 
last three earls are at Worden, believed to have been presented to William Farington, the comptroller of the household, and are 
reproduced in etchings in the Stanley Papers, Part ii., Chet. Soc. xxxi, Leaving no male issue, the earldom devolved upon his 
brother, 


Wittiam, sixth earl of Derby, born at Lathom 1561 or 2. Tradition makes. him out to have been a great traveller, and to 
have been imprisoned in Turkey. It is further related that he received the intelligence of his father’s and brother’s death while in 
Russia, and returning home, found that he had been supposed dead, and had great diffieulty in establishing his claim to the estates. 
This story is involved in much doubt, however. He eventually purchased the claims of his three nieces, daughters of Ferdinando, 
to the Isle of Man. He married, June 26, 1594, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Vere, seventeenth earl of Oxford, by whom he 
had James, his successor ; Sir Robert Stanley, K.B. ; Charles, who died unmarried ; and three daughters — Elizabeth died an 
infant; Ann, married to Sir Henry Portman of Orchard Portman, Somersetshire, and afterwards to Sir Robert Kerr, earl of Ancram ; 
and Catherine, died young. He died 29th September 1642. ; 


JamEs,2 seventh earl of Derby, K.G. and K.B., eldest son of William, sixth earl, by Elizabeth, his countess, eldest daughter 
of Edward Vere, seventeenth earl of Oxford, by Anne Cecil, daughter of the great Lord Burleigh, was born in 1606. It seems he 
went abroad to learn the languages. On his return home, he married Charlotte, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Claude 
de la Tremouille, whom he met with at the Hague, and by this union became allied to the houses of Nassau and Bourbon, and most 
of the sovereign princes of Europe. In 1625 he was elected one of the Knights of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles L., and was 
summoned to parliament as Sir James Stanley, Chevalier de Strange, without any local title during the lifetime of his father, on 
the 18th of February 1627. : 

In 1630 he was made lieutenant of the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Flint, and during this period had endeavoured to 
follow in the steps of Edward, the third earl, who, in the most unsettled times, by removing himself from the court and its polities, 
and by the most princely and unblemished loyalty, passed a life of honour and usefulness. This voluntary retirement from public 
life, a retirement so rigid that he stayed away when Strafford was voted to death, caused suspicions of his loyalty on the part of the 
court, so deeply rooted, that his blood was hardly sufficient afterwards to efface them. His deep sense of religion induced him to 
place in almost all his livings men of austere piety ; yet these, as well as Herle, who had been instituted into the rectory of Win- 
wick by the Parliament, became afterwards his bitterest enemies. 

Lord Strange took no part at the commencement of the rebellion, until accumulating difficulties drove the king to York, in 
1642; but when that crisis arrived, he felt himself obliged, by his ties both of religion and loyalty, to offer his life and fortune to 
his sovereign, and with this view he speedily raised a body of troops and joined the king in the north. On the debate held by 
Charles and his council, immediately on his lordship’s arrival, as to the most convenient place for erecting the royal standard, 
several towns were mentioned, each, in the opinions of the different speakers, possessing some great and decisive advantage over 
all the rest : York, Chester, Nottingham, Shrewsbury, and Oxford being proposed ; and his lordship having weighed and considered 
the several arguments in favour of each respectively, interposed, urging Lancashire to be a convenient spot for that purpose ; that 
it was the centre of the northern counties, to which the loyal parties of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, North Wales, and the county of Nottingham, might have ready and easy access ; that he apprehended the inhabitants of that 


sore troubled therwith) he wept € sodainelye cried out, started from 
his bedd, called for help, sought about the chamber, betwixt sleep- 
ing € waking, but being fullie awaked, was comforted, because he 
found hir well. Here we omitt strang dreames, or rather diviations 
of diuers graue € honest men w*! happened before € about y® time 
of his Honour’s sickness. One fryday the fifth of Aprill, in his 
chamber at Knowsley, about sixe a’clocke at night, there appeared 
sodaynely a tall man wt" gastely € threatning countenance, who 
twise or thrise seemed to crosse him, as he was passing thorow the 
chamber € when he came vuto the same part of the chamber wher 
this shaddow appeared he psently fell sicke € there vomited thrise. 
Mr. Goborne, one of his Hon: secretaries, attending thé ypon him 
sawe nothing w°® more amazed his Hon: The same night he 
dreamed yt he was in fighting € twise or thrise stabbed to the hart, 
€ also wound in many other places of his bodie. The tenth of 
Aprill, about midnight, was found in his Hon: bedchamber by one 
Mr. Halsall an image of waxe wt) haire like vnto the haire of his 
Hon: Head, twisted thorowe the bellie therof, from the navell vnto 
the secrets. His Image was spotted, as the same Mr, Halsall re- 
ported ynto Mr. Smith one of his Hon: secretaries, a daie before anie 
paine grewe, € spott€ appeared vpon his sides € bellie. This image 
was hastilie cast into the fyre by Mr. Halsall before it was viewed 
because he thought by buming the same as he sayd he should 
relieue my lord from witchcraft @ burn the witch who so much 
tormented his Hon: But it fell out contrarie to his loue € affec- 
tion, for after the melting therof his Hon: more € more declined. 

The xij® of Aprill, one Jane, a witche, demaunded of Mr. 
Goborne whether his Hon: felt no payne in the lower parte, € 
whether he made water as yet or no: € at that verie time not- 
w'¥standing all helps his water vtterly stopped, € so remained till 
he died, 

S* Edward Fitton, who wt" other Justices examined certaine 
witches, reportethe, that one of them being bidden to saie the lordé 
praier, said it well, but being coniured I would rather saie adiwred 
in the name of Jesus, that if she had bewitched his Hon: she should 
not be able to saie the same, she could neuer repeat that petition, 
“forgiue ys of trespasses,” no not although it was repeated 
vnto hir. 

A homelie woman, about fiftie years old, was found mumbling in 
a corner of his Hon: chamber: but what God knoweth. This wise 
woman, as they termed her, seemed often to ease his Hon: both 


of his vomiting & sickness. But that felle out w*" was strange, 
that when so long as his Hon: was diseased the woman hir self was 
troubled most vehemently in the same manner. The matter w° she 
vomited being like also vnto that w* passed from his Hon: But at 
the last when this woman was happelie espied by one of y® doctors 
tempering & blissing (after hir ill favoured manner) the iuce of 
certayne herbes, hir potte wher into she strayned the iuce, was 
tumbled downe by y® same doctor, & she ran out of the chamber 
notwstanding she did saie that she would not cease to ease his 
Hon: although she could not pfectlie cure him, because he was so 
stronglie bewitched. 

All phisick wrought verie well, yet. his Hon: had none or litle 
ease y*by. His diseases were many & and his vomite w*" stopping 
of his water greevous, yet ever his pulse remained as good & pfitt 
as ever it did in tyme of his best health till one quarter of an houre 
before he died. He himself in all the time of his sicknes eried 
oute that the doctors laboured in vaine, because he was certainelie 
betwitched, 

He fell twise into a trance not able to mone hand, head, or foot, 
when he would haue taken phisicke to doe him good. 

In the end he cried out often against all witches & witchcraft, 
reposing his onely hope of salvation vypon the merit€ of Christ 
Jesus his blessed sauiour. 

One excellent speech can not be omitted amongst many in the 
time of his sicknes, especiallie the daie before he departed, at 
w* time he desired one of his doctors whom especiallie he loued to 
pswade him no longer to line, because (saith he) although out of 
thy lone, thou wouldest stirre vp hope of life, & doest imploy all 
thy witt, arte & travaille, I praye thee cease, for I am yesolued 
psentlie to die, & to take awaie wt" me onelie one part of my armes, 
I mean the Eagles wings, so will I flie swiftlie into the bosome of 
Christ my onely saviour. And wt" that he sent for his ladie, & 
gaue hir his last vale or farewell, desiring her to take awaye & 
loue his doctor, and also to give him some Jewell, w'" his armes & 
name that he might be remembred, the w*" thing im’ediatlie after 
his death was most honorably pformed, (The rest is torn off.) 

1 Camden’s Annals of Elizabeth, p. 503. 

2 The Stanley Papers, part iii., edited by the Rev. Canon Raines 
(vols. Ixvi., Lxvii., and Ixx., of the Chetham Society, 1866), contain a 
very interesting memoir of the unfortunate earl, and his History of 
the Isle of Man, his Private Devotions, and other writings. —H. 
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county, both gentry and commons, were well and loyally inclined ; that the people were hardy, and made good soldiers ; and that 
he himself, though the unworthiest of his majesty’s lieutenants, to the utmost extent of his estate, would contribute to his service. 
He promised three thousand foot and five hundred horse, to be furnished at his own expense, and made no doubt whatever that, 
in three days, he should be able to enlist seven thousand more ; to organise a force of ten thousand men in Lancashire, which 
the drafts from the adjoining counties might speedily increase, so as to form a considerable army ; and that with it he trusted his 
majesty would be able to reach London before the rebels could effectually gather strength to oppose him. Ultimately Warrington 
was fixed upon as being most convenient for quartering both horse and foot, and as affording a point well calculated for forming 
the centre of the northern forces ; and as soon as this determination was made known, Lord Strange proceeded into Lancashire to 
prepare for the king’s reception and to dispose the county towards him. He mustered the forces on his arrival, and a considerable 
body of men appeared in the field, well armed with muskets, pikes, and other weapons. His lordship had, moreover, intended to 
call out the forces of Cheshire and North Wales, of which he also held the lieutenancy, but during his absence jealousy and sus- 
picion had already been active, and the king's ear had been grossly abused. 

It was basely insinuated that his lordship had other intentions in raising these numerous forces than that of undertaking to 
prosecute his majesty’s service ; that he was no favourer of the court, but a popular man and an ambitious malcontent ; that no one 
who knew his near alliance to the crown would think of trusting in his hands a power of such magnitude, and that no proof was 
wanting of the habitual treachery of his family in the minds of those who recollected that, although his ancestor, Lord Stanley, 
had appeared with Richard IT., and gave his son George as a pledge of his loyalty, he had turned the battle against that sovereign, 
and had set the crown on the head of Henry VIL. These insinuations so prevailed with the king, and operated on the minds of his 
council, that the monarch was persuaded to change his resolution and to set up his standard at Nottingham. Lord Strange was 
deprived of the lieutenancy of Cheshire and North Wales, and the Lord Rivers was joined in commission with him in the county 
of Lancaster. Although this abuse of his lordship’s patriotism and honour had a decided effect in weakening the attachment of 
the more loyal inhabitants of the county to the king’s service, and increasing the boldness of the disaffected, yet his lordship was 
determined to obey his majesty’s pleasure, and sent in a formal resignation of the Cheshire and Welsh lieutenancies, resolved, at 
the same time, that nothing, however harsh or imprudent on the part of the king’s advisers, should force him to abandon his 
cause. 

After a stay of five months at York, Charles departed, and the royal standard was erected at Nottingham ; but the troops did 
not muster in a degree at all equal to the expectation that had been formed, and the king had found time to reflect on his impolitic 
usage of the gallant peer ; in order, therefore, to offer some appearance of reparation, he addressed a letter to his lordship, written 
with his own hand, desiring he would collect what forces he could raise, and join him there. During this period of inaction, 
however, the position of affairs in the north had greatly altered ; the rebels had seized Manchester, and a great part of the country, 
before undecided, had joined the Parliament. His lordship, therefore, could not now promise such assistance as might have been 
promptly rendered a few months since ; but notwithstanding the discouragement he had met with, he wrote that he would use his 
utmost diligence in assembling such forces as he could command. Three regiments of foot and three troops of horse were organised 
withont delay, armed and equipped by himself, and as soon as they were properly clothed, headed by Lord Strange in person they 
marched to the king at Shrewsbury. 

By the time the Lancashire forces had reached head-quarters, orders were issued for their return, and Lord Strange was desired 
to march down to Manchester and invest the place. Immediately on his arrival, the town of Manchester was summoned to sur- 
render, and was hotly besieged for several days ; but, on the arrival of an express with letters commanding him forthwith to join 
the king, he was obliged to raise the siege, and in two days rejoined the king at head-quarters. In the meantime his lordship 
received intelligence of the death of his father, and thereupon succeeded to the earldom of Derby. 

In consequence of the malicious insinuations of those whose business it was to have better advised the king, the earl was now 
removed from the troops he had raised, and the command given to another. His majesty excused himself for this piece of apparent 
instability, by the shuttling pretence that his lordship’s presence was necessary and highly desirable in Lancashire, where he might 
watch the progress of the rebels, and take measures to prevent the further growth of disloyalty in the north. Lord Derby, though 
a nobleman of great command of temper, was so ruffled at this premeditated insult, that he with difficulty restrained himself even 
in the royal presence :—“Sire,”’ he said, ‘‘if I have deserved this indignity, I have also deserved to be hanged : if not, my honour 
and quality command me to beg your justice against those persons who, in this insolent manner, have abused both your majesty 
and myself: and if any man living (your majesty excepted) shall dare to fix the least accusation upon me, that may tend to your 
disservice, I hope you will give me leave to pick the calumny from his lips with the point of my sword.” Charles, upon hearing 
these complaints, had the sagacity to discover the dilemma he had fallen into ; and with a smooth countenance endeavoured to 
excuse himself :—‘‘ My lord,” said he, ‘‘ my affairs are troubled, the rebels are making against me, and this is not a time to 
quarrel ainong ourselves : have patience, and I will do you right.” 

These unhappy feelings at court were eagerly caught at by the rebel commanders, and an offer of power and command in their 
army was quickly forwarded to Lord Derby. This, however, raised his indignation far more than the indignity he had received at 
court ; and he dismissed the officer who brought the despatch, desiring that he would ‘‘tell the gentlemen at Manchester, that 
when they heard he had turned traitor, he would listen to their propositions: till then, if he received any more papers of that 
nature, it would be at the peril of him who brought them.” The rebel forces had by this time garrisoned Lancaster and Preston, 
and in a great measure overawed the county ; and being entirely divested of both arms and ammunition, and finding himself in 
no condition to offer any effectual resistance, Lord Derby set about fortifying his house at Lathom, and getting in what men and 
arms he could muster. In a month he succeeded in forming a tolerable troop of horse and two companies of foot ; and having 
received information that three companies of the enemy’s forces had advanced within six miles of Lathom, he marched against them, 
and, after a short engagement, routed the whole, and took the three captains prisoners. By this spirited action he not only pro- 
cured a very considerable addition of arms, but struck such a panic into the county as gained his lordship great reputation, and 
induced numbers to join him ; he found himself, also, in such a position as obliged the rebels to keep within their garrisons. 

At this period, the Lord Molyneux, coming into Lancashire to recruit his regiment, which had been much reduced by the ac- 
tions at Edge-hill and Brainsford, was applied to by the earl to unite their forees, and make a joint attack on the garrisons which had 
so long annoyed the county. This was agreed to, and was followed by the successive reductions of Lancaster and Preston, and before 
the enemy had recovered from the consternation which these rapid successes had excited, the united forces advanced on Man- 
chester. On the night of the 26th of March they reached Chorley ; but the evil destiny of Charles here again prevailed, and a 
despatch arrived at two in the morning for Lord Molyneux to fill wp his broken companies from the earl’s forces, and return to 
Oxford ; and in spite of Lord Derby’s earnest entreaty for but four days’ delay, that something might be attempted upon Man- 
chester, the little army separated, and he had to retreat to Lathom. Finding the two commanders no longer acted in concert, the 
rebels united their divisions, and took and plundered Wigan, then newly garrisoned for the king, and under the command of 
Major-General Blair. While the earl of Derby was ruminating upon these disasters, and engaged in fresh endeavours to retrieve his 
condition, he received another express from the king, that the rebels, favoured by a confederacy within, had formed a project for 
seizing the Isle of Man, desiring him to hasten thither at once. Overcome with grief and vexation, he resolved, by the consent and 
advice of those friends who were with him at Lathom, to appeal to the queen at York. The only result, however, was, that some 
assistance was granted for the protection of the countess and her children, then threatened with a siege, and then the earl departed 
for the Isle of Man, with such attendants only as could most easily be spared, landing there on the 15th of June 1643. 

His arrival at that critical period was, indeed, most fortunate, and his presence soon succeeded in restoring the island to its 
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usual quiet. When, however, the siege of Lathom House had endured for more than four months, the earl, greatly alarmed by the 
distress his wife and children had so long suffered, and being persuaded she would rather perish than give herself up to the mercy 
and disposal of the rebel commanders, hastened from the island, and, with all possible speed, besought his majesty tor their relief, 

The king granted his request, and commanded Prince Rupert, then about to march for the relief of York, to take Lancashire 
in his way. The prince entered the county by Stockport Bridge, and Colonel Rigby, who commanded before Lathom, hearing of 
his approach, and fearing the consequences, determined, on the 27th of May 1644, to raise the siege, and retire with his men upon 
Bolton. Here he was soon followed by Prince Rupert, who gave orders to storm the town ; but, finding himself greatly annoyed 
from the walls by the enemy’s cannon, he was obliged to retreat, with the loss of two hundred men. A council of war was held, 
and the king’s forces, being much irritated by the enemy's having cruelly murdered the prisoners taken in the assault, a second 
attack was determined on. The earl of Derby, well knowing that unless the town of Bolton were taken, Lathom, on the depar- 
ture of the Royalist army, would be again besieged, requested two companies of his own soldiers, then under the command of Colonel 
Tyldesley, declaring he would either enter the town or leave his body in the ditch, The prince, unwilling to hazard an undertaking 
of so desperate a character, represented the probability of the complete failure of the assault ; he was induced, however, by the earl’s 
importunity, to comply with his request, and, matters having been put in train, gave orders for the attack on all parts of the town 
where it was possible to effect an approach. 

The next morning Lord Derby, with his handful of men, marched boldly up to the wall, and, after a quarter of an hour's hot 
dispute, succeeded in his endeavours, and was the first to enter the place 3 and, being well supported by fresh supples, carried the 
town, and put to the sword twelve hundred of the enemy, who were found within the garrison; Rigby, with a few of his friends, 
having again previously effected his escape. The prince, in admiration of so much bravery, and, as a reward for so seasonable a 
victory over the rebel army, despatched Sir Richard Lane with the colours taken on this occasion from the enemy, to the countess 
of Derby at Lathom, as a testimony of her husband’s gallantry. ; 

From Bolton Prince Rupert advanced to Liverpool, which, after a month’s siege, was taken with great loss to the enemy in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and from thence was induced to march by Lathom, in his way to York, and thereby afford relief 
to the countess at Lathom, whose residence had become very much shattered and demolished by the enemy’s guns. Having given 
orders for the repairs of the fortress, and the erection of some additional bastions and counterscarps, he committed the command of 
the place, at her ladyship’s particular request, to Captain Rosthorne, whom the prince advanced to the rank of colonel of foot; and 
with whom he left two troops of horse for additional defence. ; 

These measures having been properly attended to, Lord Derby again returned to his command in the Isle of Man on the 30th 
July, where he was joined by the countess and her family, at the prince’s desire, in expectation of a farther attempt, on the part of 
the rebels, to reduce Lathom. This, indeed, speedily happened, on the defeat of the king’s forces at Marston Moor, and Lathom was 
taken, after various unsuccessful efforts to retain it, as well by defence as by honourable capitulation, and, being plundered of such 
valuables as were worth carrying away, the building was demolished, after having been garrisoned for the king’s service, and de- 
fended against a series of sieges for upwards of two years, by the heroic and gallant conduct of a woman, whose name will endure 
while history remains to record it. 

The forces under Prince Rupert having been entirely defeated and dispersed, at the battle of Marston Moor, by the earl of 
Manchester, and his majesty himself being routed at Naseby on the 14th of June 1645, and sent prisoner to Hurst Castle, the earl 
despatched his eldest son, Lord Strange, and his younger children, under a passport from Sir Thomas Fairfax, to Liverpool, for the 
purpose of petitioning both houses of parliament for a restoration of part of their father’s estates for their support and education ; 
and the Parliament, having considered the request, ordered that ‘‘ one-fifth part of the estates of James earl of Derby be allowed for 
their maintenance and support ; and that the manor of Knowsley, in the county of Lancaster, thereto belonging, be part of the said 
one-fifth part : and that no timber be felled upon the said earl’s lands, but that the same be preserved according to the order of 
sequestration.” 

Notwithstanding this order, however, the children were removed from Knowsley, and, at the instance of Colonel Birch, then 
commander of Liverpool, committed to prison with their attendants, on the plea that their father still kept the Isle of Man against 
the Parliament. A complaint of their barbarous treatment was forwarded to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the commander-in-chief, and was 
answered by Ireton, ‘that if his lordship would deliver that island to the Parliament’s commands, his children should not only be 
set at liberty, but that he himself might peaceably return to England, and enjoy one moiety of all his possessions.” To which his 
lordship replied in the following terms :— 


“Srr,—I received your letter with indignation, and with scorn I return you this answer, that I cannot but wonder whence you should 
gather any hopes from me, that I should, like you, prove traitorous to my sovereign, since you cannot be insensible of my former actings 
in his late majesty’s service, from which principle of royalty I am no way departed. I scorn your proffers, I disdain your favours, I abhor 
your treasons ; and am so far from delivering this island to your advantage, that I will keep it to the utmost of my power to your 
destruction, Take this final answer, and forbear any further solicitations ; for if you trouble me with any more messages upon this 
occasion, I will burn the paper and hang the bearer. This is the immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted practice, of him 
who accounts it his chiefest glory to be—His majesty’s most loyal and obedient servant, 

** Castle Town, 12 July 1649.” DeErBy.” 


The earl was now summoned by Charles II., who had nominally succeeded to the crown on his father’s death, to meet him in 
Lancashire on his march to Worcester, with the full assurance that, not only his own party, but the Presbyterians themselves, grown 
tired of the long-protracted system of tyranny and vexation, would join him in restoring order to his troubled kingdom. Lord 
Derby hastened over to England, and brought three hundred gentlemen, who were at that time with him in the Isle of Man ; yet, 
although he had made all possible speed in joining the king, it happened, on his arrival in Lancashire, that his majesty had 
marched through three days before, and had left Major-General Massey with orders for his lordship’s reception. 

Lord Derby joined the general at Warrington, and found him at the head of a number of the Presbyterian party, to whom his 
lordship communicated his arrival from the Isle of Man, with the express intention of doing his utmost for his majesty’s service ( 
that the king had assured him of their readiness to join him, and that he was now desirous to lead them immediately into his 
majesty’s presence. ‘To this address one of the ministers, in behalf of himself and his brethren, observed, ‘‘ that he hoped, and so 
did all the gentlemen with him, that his lordship would put away the papists he had brought from the Isle of Man, and that he 
himself would take the covenant: upon these conditions, they could have no objection against putting themselves under his lord- 
ship’s command and guidance.” 

_ His lordship replied, “that upon these terms he might long since have recovered his whole estate, and his late majesty his 
kingdom : that he came now not to dispute upon modes of faith, but to fight for his majesty’s restoration ; that he would refuse 
none of any persuasion whatever that came to serve the king ; that he hoped they would give him the same freedom and latitude 
they wished for themselves, and that he felt well assured the friends he had brought with him were true to his mnajesty’s person and 
interest.” In these observations his lordship was seconded by General Massey, but the whole party insisted peremptorily on their 
demands to have the papists dishanded, and his lordship’s taking the covenant, without which they declined to unite. The earl, 
perceiving it useless to press them any further, took leave, with the resolution of joining his majesty with the few friends that re- 
mained ; giving the covenanters to understand, that ifthe king’s service suffered harm from their obstinacy, and another prince 
were sacrificed, his blood would lie at their doors, and they alone would be answerable for the slaughter of their countrymen, which 
they had now the power to prevent. i 
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Lord Derby immediately issued his warrants for the mustering of all persons willing to take arms, and appointed Preston as 
his head-quarters ; but, before he could possibly arm a sufficient number, Colonel Lilburn, then at the head of a foree of eighteen 
hundred dragoons, and the militia of Lancashire and Cheshire, marched to oppose and utterly defeated him at Wigan. In the 
engagement the earl received seven shots upon his breastplate, and thirteen cuts on his beaver, which he wore over a cap of steel, 
and which was found after the action in Wigan Lane, besides five or six slight wounds about the arms and shoulders. Having got 
his wounds privately dressed, and having disguised himself, he set out about two o'clock in the morning, attended by only three 
servants, towards Worcester, where he arrived before the battle, and, though much fatigued and exhausted, attended the king 
through the day with his usual gallantry and determination. This engagement was lost on the 8d of September 1651. Charles 
was conducted by the earl to the house of a friend; and, having adopted plans for his majesty’s safety, Lord Derby prepared for 
his return, accompanied by Lord Lauderdale and about forty attendants. Taking their route through Cheshire and Lancashire, 
they had the misfortune to fall into the hands of a regiment of foot and a troop of horse under the command of Major Edge, 
who was marching towards Worcester ; and, upon condition of receiving honourable usage, they submitted themselves prisoners of 
war. The capture of the earl of Derby was a subject of great congratulation to several of the Parliamentary leaders. Bradshaw, 
Rigby, and Birch, in consequence of some ill-treatment, supposed or real, which they thought they had received at his lordship’s 
hands, assisted by Sir Richard Hoghton, represented to Cromwell the impolicy of suffering such a man to be at large, now that he 
had fallen into their hands ; and procured a commission to have him tried by a military court of inquiry, consisting of twelve 
sequestrators and committee-men. During his confinement at Chester, he addressed the following letter to the countess :— 


““ My dear Heart, 

“Tt hath been my sad hap, since I left you, not to have one line of comfort from you, which hath been most afilictive to me ; and 
this, and what I now further write you, must be a mass of many things in one. 

“J will not stay long on particulars, but, in short, inform you that the king is dead, or narrowly escaped in disguise, whether, not 
yet known. All the nobles of the party killed or taken, save a few, and it matters not much where they be ; the common soldiers are 
dispersed, some in prison, some sent to other nations, and none like to serve any more on the same score. I escaped a great danger at 
Wigan, but met with a worse at Worcester ; being not so fortunate as to meet any that would kill me, and thereby have put me out 
of the reach of envy and malice. Lord Lauderdale and I having escaped, hired horses, and falling into the enemy’s hands, were not 
thought worth killing, but had quarter given us by one Captain Edge, a Lancashire man, and one that was so civil to me, that I, and all 
that love me, are beholding to him. 

“ T thought myself happy in being sent prisoner to Chester, where I might have the comfort of seeing my two daughters, and to find 
means of sending to you ; but I fear my coming here may cost me dear unless Almighty God, in whom I trust, will please to help me 
some other way ; but whatsoever come of me, I have peace in my own breast, and no discomfort at all, but the aftlictive sense I have of 
your grief, and that of my poor children. 

“ Colonel Dukentield, governor of this town, is going, according to his orders from the Parliament, general to the Isle of Man, where 
he will make known unto you his business. 

“T have considered your condition and my own, and thereupon give you this advice. 

“Take it not as from a prisoner, for, if I am never so close contined, my heart is my own, free still as the best, and I scorn to be 
compelled to your prejudice, though by the severest tortures. I have procured Baggerley, who was prisoner in this town, to come over 
to you with my letter. I have told him my reasons, and he will tell you them, which done may save the spilling of blood in that island, 
and it may be, of some here dear to you ; but of that take no care, neither treat at all, for I perceive it will do you more hurt than good. 

“ Have a care, my dear soul, of yourself and my dear children ; as for those here, I will give ther the best advice I can, It is not 
with us as heretofore. My son, with his spouse, and my nephew Stanley, have come to see me ; of them all I will say nothing at this 
time, excepting that my son shews great affection, and is gone to London, with exceeding concern and passion for my good. He is 
changed much for the better, I thank God; and it would have been a greater comfort to me if I could have left him more, or if he had 
provided better for himself. 

“The discourse I have had here of the Isle of Man has produced the inclosed, or at least such desires of mine, as I hope Baggerley 
will deliver to you upon oath to be mine ; and truly, as matters go, it will be best for you to make condition for yourself, children, and 
friends, in the manner as we have proposed, or as you can further agree with Colonel Duckenfield, who, being so much a gentleman born, 
will doubtless for his own honour deal fairly with you. 

“ You know how much that place is my darling ; but since it is God’s will to dispose, in the manner it is, of this nation and Tveland 
too, there is nothing further to be said of the Isle of Man, but to refer all to the will of God ; and to procure the best conditions you can 
for yourself and our poor family and friends there, and those that came over with me; and so, trusting in the assistance and goodness of 
God, begin the world again, though near to winter, whose cold and piercing blasts are much more tolerable than the malicious approaches 
of a poisoned serpent, or an inveterate or malign enemy ; from whose power the Lord of heaven bless you and preserve you. God 
Almighty comfort you and my poor children ; and the Son of God, whose blood was shed for our good, preserve your lives ; that by the 
good-will and merey of God, we may meet once more upon earth, and last in the kingdom of heaven, where we shall be for ever free 
from all rapine, plunder, and violence ; and so I rest everlastingly, your most faithful 

* September 10, 1651. DERBY.” 


The court opened on September 29, in a room at Chester Castle, Colonel Humphrey Mackworth, vice-chamberlain of Chester, 
being president. The charges having been read, the earl was called upon for his defence on the 1st October. This defence was 
as follows :— 

** Sir,—I understand myself to be convened before you, as well by a commission from your general, as by an act of parliament of 
the twelfth of August last. 

“To the articles exhibited against me I have given a full and ingenuous answer. 

“ What may present itself for my advantage, [ have gained liberty to offer and urge by advice ; and I doubt not but in a matter of 
law the court will be to me instead of council in court. 

“ Sir,—First I shall observe to you the nature and general order of a court-martial, and the laws and actions of it, as far as concerns 
my case, and then shall apply my plea to such orders. 

“* And therefore [ conceive (under favour) that the laws of courts-martial are, as the laws of nature and nations, equally binding all 
persons military, and to be observed inviolably. 

“© And there it is, if a judgment be given in one court-martial, there is no appeal to any other court-martial. 

“ Of which law martial, the civil law gives a plentiful account, far above what the common law doth. But because it is one only 
point of martial law which I am to insist wpon for my life, I shall name it, and debate the just right of it, as quarter for life given by 
Captain Edge, which I conceive to be a good bar to a trial for life by a council of war. 

‘That quarter was given me, if scrupled, I am ready to prove ; and that it is pleadable is above dispute. 

‘*T shall only remove one objection, which is, that though this be a court-martial, yet the special nature of it is directed by 
parliament. 

‘«To this I answer, though the parliament directed the trial as it is, yet it is to be considered as a court-martial, which cannot 


divest itself, nor is divested, of its own nature by any such direction. 
“ For to appoint a court-martial to proceed by any other laws than a court-martial can, is a repugnancy in natura rei. 
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“ So as such a court-martial retains its own proper laws and jurisdiction for the support of itself, so the pleas and liberties incident 
to it cannot be denied the prisoner. 

“That quarter, and such quarter as I had given me, is a good plea for life to a council of war, I shall not endeayour so much to 
evince by authors, that being the proper work of the learned in civil law ; but by such way as we call jus gentium, is proved by common 
practice and strong reasons. 

“ For the first I shall not need to bring foreign instances, being before you, whose experience hath made this thing familiar to you. 

“ And I believe you will agree with me, that I am not only the first peer, but the first man, tried by a court-martial after quarter 
given, unless some matter, ex post facto, or subsequent to such quarter, brought them within the examination of such court-martial. 

“ And (as I am informed) upon the great trial of the earl of Cambridge, Lord Capell, the earl of Holland, and others, the plea of 
quarter being strongly urged, it was only avoided upon this ground, that it was no good plea against a civil jurisdiction. 

“ And though the Lord Capell and Lord Young’s quarter seemed to have some advantage, as being given by the general, and by way 
of articles ; yet the quarter given to the earl of Cambridge was given him by a particular captain, and that quarter (as quarter considered) 
as strong as the other ; only both avoided by the civil jurisdiction, it being a rule in war, that quarter hath as much force, being given 
in action, as articles in a cessation, both irreversible by any military power, 

“ And though it be a maxim in politics, that no general or soldier’s concession shall prejudice the state interest, yet they shall be 
bars to their power. 

“T confess I love the law of peace more than that of war ; yet, in this case, I must adhere to that of war. 

* And I would only know whether quarter was given me for a benefit or for a mischief; if for a benefit, I am now to have it made 
good ; if for a mischief, it destroys the faith of all men in arms. 

“ And I have read this for a maxim in war, that promises made by kings, and state commanders, ought to be observed inviolably, 
or else there never will be any yielding. 

“ And I shall lay this before you, as a rule, that quarter given by the meanest soldier (if not forbidden) obliges as far as if the 
general had done it himself. 

“Tt may be objected, then, that it may rest in the power of any private soldier, by giving quarter, to pardon treason. 

“To this I say, I plead it not as an absolute pardon, but as a bar to a court-martial ; and here I shall infer, farther, from conelu- 
sion of treasons. 

“The profession of a soldier hath danger enough in it, and he need not to add anything to it to destroy the right of arms. 

“Tam before you as a court-martial ; it may be, some or most of you have, in some action or other since the troubles began, 
received quarter for your lives ; then would it not be hard measure, that any court-martial should try you afterwards ? 

“Tf this quarter be foiled or nulled, all the treaties, articles, terms, or conclusions, since the war began, may be examinable by any 
subsequent court-martial. 

“Nay, more than this, the sword, the law of arms, all military interest, and your own safety, are judged and jeoparded, as well 
as mine. 

“ But I shall not multiply, presuming you will not judge by laws of war, in which capacity only you sit ; and that your religion and 
common justice allow that plea, which is universally, even in all parts of the world, allowable. 

“Tf you be dissatisfied, I pray (that as an essential to justice) I may have a doctor of the civil law assigned, or, at least, have liberty 
to produce their books of opinions ; and that, in the interim, you suspend your sentence. 

** Touching levying of forces in the Isle of Man, and invading England, I might myself (and that truly) be a stranger to all the acts 
for treason, and, in particular, to the acts of the twelfth of August. 

** And that the Isle of Man is not particularly named in any of the acts touching treason ; and, being not particularly named, those 
acts reach it not, nor bind those of that island. 

“ And, especially, that I was not in the Isle of Man when the last act was made, and the law looks not backward ; and while I was 
in England, I was under an unlikelihood, and even impossibility, of knowing the new acts. 

“ And in martial law, ignorantia juris is a good plea, which I leave to judgment ; having, as to the matter of fact, confessed, and 
submitted to the mercy of the Parliament. 

“T do, as to your military power, earnestly plead quarter as a bar to your further trial of me; and doubt not but you will deeply 
weigh a point so considerable both to your consciences and concernments, before you proceed to sentence, and admit my appeal to his 
excellency Lord-General Cromwell in this single point.” 


On the afternoon of the same day, the court, overruling the plea against the power of the court-martial after quarter given by 
a field-officer, voted that he had traitorously borne arms for Charles Stuart against the Parliament ; that he was guilty of a breach 
of the act of Parliament of the 12th of August 1651, prohibiting all correspondence with the said Charles Stuart, or any of his 
party ; that he had fortified his house at Lathom against the Parliament; and that he now held the Isle of Man against them. 
They therefore adjudged the sentence of death against him, and appointed his execution to be at Bolton, on the 16th of the same 
month.! Various petitions and appeals were preferred to Cromwell and the council, and to the Parliament ; and Earl Derby’s son, 
the Lord Strange, having sent relays of horses beforehand, rode post to London, in the course of the day and night, to present them. 
The petitions, with a letter from the Earl to Mr. Speaker Lenthall, by whom they were read to the house, were felt to have great weight. 
Seacombe, however, states that Cromwell and Bradshaw resolved on the earl’s death ; and, observing that a majority of the members 
were inclined to allow the earl’s petition, just as the Speaker was about to put the question, quitted the assembly with eight or nine 
of their confederates, and thus reduced the number under forty ; by which means the question was lost, and so much time suffered 
to elapse as secured the execution of the sentence. During these proceedings other friends endeavoured to procure his escape from 
the castle, and it is related that he actually got safely from the castle during the night. He was, however, overtaken on the 
Border, and, immediately after the return of Lord Strange, was conducted to Bolton, where he was beheaded on the 15th October 
1651. After his trial and condemnation he wrote the two following touching and beautiful letters, one to his wife, and the other 
to his children with her, in the Isle of Man. 


‘* My dear Heart, Chester, October 13, 1651. 
**T have heretofore sent you comfortable lines, but, alas, I have now no word of comfort ; saving to our last and best refuge, which 


is Almighty God, to whose will we must submit; and when we consider how he has disposed of these nations, and the government 
thereof, we have no more to do but to lay our hands upon our mouths, judging ourselves, and acknowledging our sins, joined with others, 
to have been the cause of these miseries, and to call on him with tears for merey. The governor of this place, Colonel Duckenfield, is 
general of the forces which are going now against the Isle of Man; and however you might do for the present, in time it would be a 
grievous and troublesome business to resist, especially those that at this hour command these nations. Wherefore my advice, notwith- 
standing my great affection to that place, is, that you would make conditions for yourself and children, and servants and people there, 
and such as came over with me, to the end you may go to some place of rest, where you may not be concerned in war; and taking 
thought of your poor children, you may in some sort provide for them; then prepare yourself to come to your friends above, in that 
blessed place where bliss is, and no mingling of opinions. 


1 The edition of 1835 says the execution was ordered to take the original MS. in the Library of the House of Lords. The exe- 
place “within four days.” his, however, is an error. Canon  cution actually took place, however, on the 15th.—B. H. 
Raines, in the memoir already referred to, quotes the 16th from 
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“T conjure you, my dearest heart, by all those graces which God hath given you, that you exercise your patience in this great and 
strange trial. If harm come to you, then I am dead indeed, and, until then, I shall live in you, who are truly the best part of myself. 
When there is no such as I in being, then look upon yourself and my poor children ; then take comfort, and God will bless you. 

*T acknowledge the great goodness of God to have given me such a wife as you: so great an honour to my family ; so pee a 
companion to me; so pious, so much of all that can be said of good, I must confess it impossible to say enough thereof. I ask God 
pardon, with all my soul, that I have not been enough thankful for so great a benefit ; and when I have done anything at any time that 
might justly offend you, with joined hands I also ask your pardon, 

“T have no more to say to you, at this time, than my prayers for the Almighty’s blessing to you, my dear Mall, and Ned, and 
Billy. Amen, sweet Jesus ! e 


** Dear Mall, my Ned, and Billy, Chester, October 13, 1651. 

“T remember well how sad you were to part with me ; but now, I fear, your sorrow will be greatly increased, to be informed that 
you can never see me more in this world: but I charge you all to strive against too great a sorrow ; you are all of you of that temper 
that it would do you much harm; and my desires and prayers to God are, that you may have a happy life ; let it ‘be as holy a life as 
you can, and as little sinful as you can avoid or prevent. 

“JT can well now give you that counsel, having in myself at this time so great a sense of the vanities of my life, which fill my soul 
with sorrow ; yet, I rejoice to remember, that when I have blest God with pious devotion, it has been most delightful to my soul, and 
must be my eternal happiness. 

“‘Love the archdeacon, he will give you good precepts. Obey your mother with cheerfulness, and grieve her not, for she is your 
example, your nurse, your counsellor, your all—under God ; there never was, nor never can be, a more deserving person. 

“*T am called away, and this is the last time I shall write to you. The Lord my God bless you, and guard you from all evil! So 
prays your father at this time, whose sorrow is inexorable to part with Mall, Neddy, and Billy. Remember !—- DERBY.” 


In the earl of Derby’s name the following works have been published :—‘‘The History and Antiquities of the Isle of Man ; 
with an Account of his many Troubles and Losses in the Civil Wars, and of his own proceedings there during his residence in 
1643,”—‘* Declaration concerning his Resolution to keep the Isle of Man for his Majesty.” London 1649, 4to.—‘* A Message to 
Charles the Second.” Lond. 1649, 4to.—‘* The Charge of High Treason.” Lond. 1651, 4to.—‘‘ The Trial.” Lond. 1651, 4to.— 
and ‘‘ His Speech on the Scaffold.” Lond. 1651, 4to. 

His lady survived until 21st March 1663, when she was buried at Ormskirk. Their children were Charles, who succeeded his 
father ; Henry-Frederick and James, who both died children, March 27, 1638 ; Edward and William, who died without issue ; 
and four daughters: Charlotte, who died an infant; Henrietta-Maria, wife of the earl of Strafford ; Katherine, married to the 
marquis of Dorchester ; Amelia Ann Sophia, who married John Murray, marquis of Athol, in whose descendants the Isle of Man 
and the barony of Strange became vested. 


CHARLES succeeded as eighth earl of Derby on the execution of his father. He was with his father at the great muster of 
Royalists on Preston Moor, June 20, 1642. In 1650 he married Dorothea Helena, daughter of John Kirkhoven, baron of Rupa in 
Holland. In August 1659 he appeared at the head of several Lancashire gentlemen in support of the unsuccessful rising of Sir 
George Booth, in ‘Cheshire, but was taken prisoner and attainted by Parliament. At the Restoration, however, an act was “passed, 
16 and 17 Charles II. (1665), entitled, ‘‘ An Act for restoring of Sir Charles Stanley in blood ;”! and the earl was also appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Lancashire. He died December 21, 1672, “and was buried at Ormskirk. He had nine sons and six daughters : 
James, Henry-Charles, Amelia, Ferdinand, Edward, Charles, Helena, Catherine, and another infant, who all died very young ; 
Henrietta-Charlotte, married to Viscount Colchester ; William-Richard-George, who became ninth earl ; Robert-Thomas, who was 
killed in a duel by the duke of Grafton, unmarried ; Marie Sophie, who died unmarried ; James, who succeeded as tenth earl : 
Charles Zedenno, who was M.P. for Preston in 1702, and for the county in the four subsequent parliaments, and died unmarried. 


WILLIAM-RiIcHARD-GEORGH, ninth earl, who succeeded in 1672, was lord-lieutenant of Lancashire in 1676, removed under 
James I]., and reappointed, with the lord-lieutenancy of Cheshire, October 17, 1688. In 1702 he was also appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery shires. He, however, refused to mingle in politics, leading the life of 
a country gentleman. It was by him that Dr. Thomas Wilson was appointed bishop of Sodor and Man. He married Elizabeth 
Butler, daughter of Thomas, earl of Ossory, and sister of James, duke of Ormond. He died without male issue surviving, November 
5, 1702—the only son who arrived at manhood, James, Lord Strange, dying unmarried, when the barony of Strange, by writ 1628, 
fell into abeyance between his two daughters and co- heiresses, Henrietta and Elizabeth ; ; the latter died unmarried 1714, on which 
the barony ‘devolved upon her sister, who died 1718, leaving by her husband, John, Lord Ashburnham, an only daughter and 
heir, Anne, who died unmarried 1732, when the barony fell to her unele James, who succeeded his brother in the earldom. 


JAmEs, tenth earl of Derby, was a man of military tastes, who had seen service under William of Orange in Flanders. He served 
in the Convention Parliament, January 22, 1688-9, for Preston, and for the county from 1695 to his accession to the peerage in 1702. 
In 1734 he served as mayor of Liverpool. He was a liberal patron of the fine arts, and rebuilt Knowsley Hall. He married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Morley, K.B., of Halnaker, Sussex. On the earl’s death, Ist February 1735-6, without male 
issue surviving, his only son, William, born January 31, 1709-10, having died in infancy, the male de scendants of Thomas, the 
second earl, eldest son of George, Lord Stanley and Strange, son of the first earl, beeame extinct ; and the barony of Strange, with 
the sovereignty of Man, devolved upon the heir-general, James Murr ay, second duke of Athol, grandson and heir of John, first marquis 
of Athol, by the lady Amelia- Sophia, third daughter, and now, by the extinction of descendants from all his other children, sole 
heir of Jz ames, seventh earl of Derby. The earldom itself devolved upon 


Sir Epwarp Sraney of Bickerstaffe, eleventh earl, the fifth baronet of this branch of the Stanleys, born September 17, 1689. 
His father was Sir Thomas, son of Sir Edward, who succeeded his father Sir Thomas, the son of Sir Edward, who was created a 
baronet 26th June 1627, and who inherited Bickerstaffe from his father Henry, the son of Sir James Stanley of Crosshall, brother 
of Thomas, second earl of Derby, and third son of George, Lord Stanley and Strange. On March 13, 1741, Edward, the eleventh 
earl, was appointed lord-lieutenant of Lancashire. He “married Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert Hesketh of Ruflord, esq., and 
had James, Lord Stanley, improperly styled Lord Strange, that barony belonging to the duke of Athol ; and Thomas and Edw ard, 
who died young; besides a son who died in infancy unbaptized. He had also several daughters : Elizabeth, married to Sir Peter 
Warburton of * Arley, and Charlotte, married to General John Burgoyne ; besides Mary, Isabella, and Margaret, who died 
unmarried, and Jean and Barbara, who died in infancy. James, Lord Stanley, by his wife, Lucy or Mary, daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Smith of Weald Hall, Essex, had Edward Smith Stanley, the tw elfth earl ; Thomas, who died im 1776 ; Elizabeth, 
married to the Rev. Thomas Horton ; ; Lucy, married to the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby ; Harriet, married to Sir Watts Horton ; and 
Lucy, who died 1769. James, Lord Strange, died before his father, Ist June 1771; and the earl dying 2d February 1776 was 
succeeded by his grandson, 


Epwarp Smitx STaney, twelfth earl, born September 12, 1752, at Patten House, Preston. He was appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Lancashire on succeeding to the title in 17 76, and held that office for fifty-eight years. He did not take any very prominent part 
in political life, but was a great patron of the ‘turf, founding the ‘‘ Derby” race in 1780, and was noted for his love of the then 


1 Statutes of the Realm, vol. v. p. 253. 
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fashionable sport of cock-fighting. He was widely known as an honourable and generous man. By his first wife, Lady Elizabeth 
Hamilton, daughter of James, duke of Hamilton and Brandon, he had Edward, Lord Stanley, thirteenth earl ; Charlotte, who 
married her cousin Edmund Hornby of Dalton Hall; and Elizabeth-Henrietta, married to Thomas, son of Major Thomas Rea Cole 
of Twickenham. On the death of his first wife, March 14, 1797, he married, May 1, 1797, Miss Elizabeth Farren, by whom he had 
Lucy-Elizabeth, born Ist March 1799; Henry-James, born 9th March 1800; and Mary-Margaret, born 22d March 1801, and 
married to Thomas Egerton, second earl of Wilton. He died October 21, 1834, and was buried at Ormskirk. 

Epwarp STANtey, the thirteenth earl, was born 21st April 1755 ; married his cousin Charlotte-Margaret, second daughter of 
the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, rector of Winwick. He was created a peer of the realm during his father’s lifetime by the title of Lord 
Stanley, Baron Biekerstaffe, 10th December 1832. He was appointed lord-lieutenant of the county in November 1834. He was 
remarkable for the interest he took in natural history, and his collection of birds and mammalia at Knowsley was celebrated 
throughout Europe. He also formed a very extensive museum, which he bequeathed to the town of Liverpool, and which now 
forms part of the Collections at the Liverpool Free Library. His eldest son, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, Lord Stanley, for 
some years M.P. for the northern division of Lancashire, was born 29th March 1799. The earl’s second son, Henry-Thomas, late 
M.P. for the borough of Preston, was born March 9, 1803. The earl died July 2, 1851, and was succeeded by 


Epwarp Grorrrey Surru STANLEY, the fourteenth and present earl of Derby. He married in 1825 the second daughter of the 
first Lord Skelmersdale. He was under-secretary for the colonies during a part of the Goderich administration ; chief-secretary for 
Ireland from 1830 to March 1833 ; secretary of state for the colonies from March 1833 to July 1834, and from September 1841 to 
December 1845 ; first lord of the treasury from February to December 1852 ; lord warden of the Cinque Ports (temporarily) from 
October 1852 to January 1853. He was elected lord-rector of Glasgow University in 1834, and chancellor of the university of 
Oxford October 1852. He was M.P. for Stockbridge in 1820; and for Preston from 1826 to 1830 ; for Windsor in 1830 and 1831 ; 
and for North Lancashire from 1832 to September 1834, when he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and was in the next month sum- 
moned to the House of Peers in his father’s barony of Stanley of Bickerstafte. In February 1851, on the resignation of the Russell 
government, Lord Stanley was charged by her majesty to form a new cabinet, but could not succeed in doing so, and Lord John 
Russell returned to office. In February 1852 the earl of Derby succeeded to the government, as premier and first lord of the trea- 
sury, and resigned in the following December. The earl of Derby again returned to power in May 1866, but resigned it to Mr. 
Disraeli in 1868. His eldest son and heir is Edward Henry, by courtesy Lord Stanley, who was born at Knowsley Park in 1826, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was first-class in classics in 1848 ; in December of that year he was 
elected M.P. for Lynn Regis; was appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Lancashire in 1848 ; captain in the duke of Lancaster’s militia 
1853 ; was under-seeretary of state for foreign affairs from March to December 1852 ; secretary of state for the colonies from March 
to June 1858 ; president of the Board of Control from June to September 1858 ; secretary of state for India from September 1858 to 
June 1859; and in July 1866 became secretary of state for foreign affairs, which office he held till the resignation of the Conservative 
ministry in December 1868. 


The history of this illustrious family is written in indelible characters in the history of the county pala- 
tine of Lancaster. No family has been so long and so deservedly distinguished in this county as “ the House 
of Stanley.” Besides the members of the main line, however, whose history has been thus sketched, there 
was one whose name is so intimately associated with the county, from his wardenship of Manchester, as to 
deserve some fuller notice.’ 


JAMES STANLEY, sixth son of Thomas, first earl of Derby, from his youth, and probably without much regard to his own 
taste or inclinations, seems to haye been destined for the church, in which profession, for at least three generations, there had 
always been a younger son of the house of Lathom brought up. James Stanley had an uncle a churchman, of his own name, who 
probably was his sponsor at the font, and both gave him his name and chose for him his profession. At all events, the nephew 
succeeded the uncle as warden of Manchester, and some of the preferments of the one have been heaped upon the other, to the 
great perplexity of the genealogists. 

In 1485 James Stanley was made dean of the king’s free chapel of St. Martyn the Great, in London, and on the 22d of July, 
in the same year, he was made warden of Manchester. In 1493 he was made rector of Winwick. In 1496 the king’s avarice led 
him to seek to raise money by suing for penalties under the statute of liveries, James Stanley of Manchester, clerk, probably our 
James Stanley, was sued for giving a livery contrary to the statute (5 Rep.), and in 1498 James Stanley, clerk, probably the warden, 
became rector of Rostherne.—(/Zist. Ches.) In 1490, Erasmus, who was then in Paris, and had with him Lord Mountjoy and some 
other young English nobles as pupils, had amongst them, it is said, James Stanley. On this subject Jortin tells us that Erasmus 
was offered a large pension and larger promises, both of which he rejected, if he would take under his tuition an illiterate young 
Englishman, who was to be made a bishop, and it has been surmised that the rejected pupil was no other than James Stanley. But 
he had been then in the church for a long time, was not young, and though he was always arnvis quam libris peritior, he was already 
warden of Manchester. Moreover, it is hardly likely that one who had mixed, as he had done in the halls of Lathom, with Oldham, 
bishop of Exeter, Smith, bishop of Lincoln, and other learned persons, whom the munificence and piety of Margaret of Richmond 
drew around her, would be an illiterate person. In 1506 James Stanley was elected bishop of Ely, and he proved himself no 
niggard in his see, for besides rebuilding part of the episcopal palace at Somersham, he was a great benefactor to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and he countenanced and aided the rebuilding of the chapel of St. John the Baptist, on the north side of his Collegiate 
Church at Manchester. 

In 1508 we have two notices of the bishop in the recently published memorials of Barnard of Tholouse. The first, which is 
dated in January, merely mentions his coming to London, but the second, dated six months later, records his coming to court, after 
having been long kept away by bodily infirmity and attendance on his private affairs (108, 125). 

When all Lancashire was astir with the summons before Flodden, we are told in ‘‘ The Scottish Field” the earl of Surrey 
caused a man to ride 

To the bishop of Eley 
That bode in those partes. 


The bishop was not slack in answering the call. He mustered his large contingent, and if his calling and the infirmities of which 
we have just heard had not forbidden it, he would have led them to the field himself. 
_ ‘The next year saw the bishop carried to the grave, in his own chapel in the Collegiate Church at Manchester. On his tomb 
is an inscription which has been given already (vol. i. p. 282). He is said to have died under a sentence of excommunication, 
which is not improbable from what follows. 

_ We have no production from the bishop's pen ; for the rhyming chronicle of his family, which has been sometimes ascribed to 
him, was the work of another James Stanley, who was bishop of the Isle of Man and not of Ely. 


1 The ices of J: ri . 4: > F : o 
The notices of James Stanley and his son Sir John Stanley of Royal Archeological Institute at Lancashire, in July 1868, after- 
Honford, are condensed by permission from a very interesting wards reprinted from the Warrington Guardian.—B. H. 
paper, read by William Beamont, esq., of Warrington, before the 
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Sir John Stanley of Honford was the son of the bishop. Fuller tells us that the bishop of Ely had not the gift of continence, 


and Sir John was probably born of that lady to whom Fuller quaintly alludes ae he proceeds further to say :—‘* I blame not the 
bishop for passing his summer with his brother, the earl of Derby, in Lancashire, but for living all the winter at Somersham with 
one who was not his sister, and who wanted nothing to make her his wife save marriage.” But the witty churchman was mis- 


taken when he ealled the earl the bishop’s brother, for he was son of the first earl, who, “however, did not live long enough to see 
his son a bishop, and he was uncle and not brother of the second earl. And here must be correc ted an error of the old here ilds, 
who confounded Sir John of Honford with his namesake John Stanley of Melling. The Beaumont pedigree has identified these 
two persons, though they were not the same but diffe rent, John Stanley of Melling being the son of the tirst Sir John Stanley of 
Alderley, and not “the son of the bishop.—(/Zist. Ches. ii. 450, and authorities there cited. ) 

To Sir John Stanley of Honford, Flodde on. ** was his field of fame,” and he lost nothing in the hands of the bards who sang of 
it, for they were all of the ‘‘ north country,” and of the Stanley party, to whom they did full justice, while they dealt it only in 
scant measure to the Howards, between w hom and the Stanleys there had been a feud ever since Bosworth, where the duke o 
Norfolk was said to have fallen by Sir William Stanley’s sw ord. 

In the poem of ** The Scottish Field” (Perey, folio MS.) we read that the earl of Surrey — 


“* He caused a man to ride, And set them in order ; 
In Laneashire belive, He was put in more power 
To the Bishop of Eley, Than any prelate elles. 
That bode in those partes. Then the bishop full boldtie 
Curteslie commaunded him, Bowneth forth his standard 
In the king’s name, With a captain full kene 
To somon the shire As he was knowen after.” 


Though the bishop loved the casque better than the cassock, and, if he could, would have led his power himself, yet he did 
the next best thing when he entrusted its command to his son. 

In the fierce onset of the Lancashire and Cheshire men Sir John bore a part, and his valour, courage, and conduct were 
neither unnoticed nor unrewarded. He was knighted on the field, and with his laurels fresh upon him, sought and won the hand 
of Margaret de Honford, a rich Cheshire heiress, whose father, Sir William Honford, had fought and died at Flodden. Two years 
afterwards, in 7 Henry VIII. (1516), Sir John was found by inquisition to be in possession of the Honford lands in right of 
Margaret his w ife, (Hist. Ches. iii. 325.) 

3ut “the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Sir John, after having been bred a soldier, and after having won his spurs, had 
tastes the very opposite of his father’s, and these led him to incline 1 -ather to the cloister than the camp. In the same year as the 
fight at Flodden, Sir John was engaged in the erection of a chantry chapel in the Collegiate Church at Manchester, over the door 
of whic h, in 1632, there still remained the arms of Stanle 2y, base line, impaling Honford, and this inseription :—‘‘ Vv anitas vanita- 
tum, et omnia vi anitas. Obsecramus ut adjuvetis nos Jacobum Elyensem episcopum, Johannem Stanley, militem, et Margaretam 
uxorem ejus et parentes eorum in orationibus vestris apud Jesum Christum ; qui hane capellam in ejus nomine, et in honorem 
Johis Baptiste fabricaverunt anno incarnationis, 1513.” —(Hist. Ches. iii. 326.) Honford (now Handforth), Sir John’s property in 
right of Dame Margaret, his wife, is in the parish of Cheadle, and in a window of the south chancel of that church, in the place 
usually set apart for the founder, there remained a short time ago these arms of Stanley, impaling Honford—7.e., on a chief en- 
grailed azure, three bucks’ heads or, impaling Honford, first and “fourth sable, a star of six rays argent, second and third gules a 
seythe argent for Prayers ; erest, an ‘eagle’s head erased 07, holding in its mouth a claw gules. These arms could have belonged to 
no one else but Sir John ; ; but what more conclusively stamps them as his is that on the dexter side is his favourite inscription, 
“Vanitas yanitatum,’ again repeated, which removes all doubt that Sir John was the founder of the chapel. 

In or about the year 1523, Sir John Stanley, whose house at Honford was not far from Prestbury, had a dispute with his 
neighbours, the Leghs of Adlington, respecting the renewal of a lease of the tithes of the whole or some part of that parish.—(/ist. 
Ches. iii. 329, in notis.) It w ould appear that Sir John was favoured by the abbot and convent of St. Werburgh’s, to whom the 
tithes belonged, and that he obtained a lease of at least a part of the tithes under their convent seal. At this the ‘Leghs, the former 
tenants, took umbrage, and having made Cardinal Wolsey their friend, he summoned Sir John before him, and committed him to 
the Fleet prison, and so compelled him to give up his lease to George Legh, the former tenant. (Lord Herbert's Life of Henry 
VILL, yp. 300. Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, tollections at the end, 177.) 

This strong act of power must have embittered Sir John’s after-life. He remained in prison a year before he gave up the lease 
and hardly had his imprisonment expired when he proceeded in full health to make his will like a dying man. By this will, made 
at Westminster, and bearing date 30th June 1527, after reciting his marriage settlement of 12th February 1526, he directs the 
warden, vicars, and reeve of “the Collegiate Church at Manchester “to provide a “coffer in which to keep his funds, with two locks, of 
which the warden was to keep one key and the reeve the other. Out of the funds 


I. Sir John Briddoke, priest, was to have £4 a-year to sing daily mass at the altar in the chapel of St. John the Baptist at Man- 
chester, for the souls of James Stanley, some time bishop of Ely, for Sir John himself and Dame Margaret his wife, and for William, 
Ellen, and Anne Honford.—II. Sevenpence weekly were to go to seven poor persons in penny dole, for which each recipient was ex- 
pee to say an ave, paternoster, and a credo for the founder.—III. On every Good Friday, 12s. were to be distributed in alms.—lLYV. 

28s. were to be given to raise the yearly stipend of the chantry priest he had established in his chapel at Manchester to £5 ;—V. And 
30s. to keep a yearly obit there for the souls before named.—VI. On every Good Friday 30s. were to be given in alms to poor people 
there in penny dole, to pray for the souls before named.—VII. To the prior and convent of Ely £50 were to be paid for a yearly obit in 
that minster for the aforesaid souls.—VIII. During the non-age of his son, £15 yearly were to be paid to the abbess and convent of 
Barkyng to perform the covenant made between them ;—IX. And during the same period £10 yearly were to be paid to the abbot and 
convent of Westminster to perform a like covenant.—X. Until his son attain 12 years, he was to be in the care of the abbess of 
Barkyng ;—XI. From 12 until 21 he was to be in the care of the abbot of Westminster.—XII. The said abbot and abbess were to 
have £20 to find his said son and his servants in meat, drink, and ws vas not to be married until 21, and he was 
then to choose his own wife, by the advice of the abbot of Westminster. and Hdnunnd ‘Trafford —XIV, A legacy of 20s. is given his 
sister, Anne Stanley.—XV. The residue of certain rents is given in four s to Manchester College Chureh, the 
like to Ashton Church, the like to Cheadle Chureh ; the remaining fourth to be steady one- and in penny dole, one-third to poor widows, 
and one-third to poor maidens.—XVI. He makes Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of London, Edward, earl of Derby (then 17 years of age, 
and afterwards the magnificent nobleman at whose death Camden said hospitality in England seemed to fall asleep), Thomas, lord de la 
Warre, John, Abbot of Westminster, Edmund Trafford, and Sir Alexander Radcliffe, supervisors, to see to the execution of his will. 


On the 5th January the following year, we find him resorting to the abbot of Westminster and obtaining from him, for him- 
self, his wife Dame Margaret, their son and heir-apparent, John Stanley, and Anne Stanley, Sir John’s sister, letters of fraternity, 
which constituted them’ members of the fraternity at Westminster, and gave them the right to be prayed for, not only in that 
monastery, but in ail other places of their order throughout England, “Tn vita pariter et morte,” and ‘to have their names post 


obitwm enrolled in their martyrology. (Hist. Ches. iii. 326. ) 
The original of this grant, which is preserved at Tabley, is beautifully written on vellum, illuminated and adorned with 


flowers, knots, and armorial bearings, including a new Stanley coat, either assumed by or granted to Sir John, and composed of 
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the arms of Stanley and Lathom or, three eagles’ legs and claws, erased gudes, on a chief indented azure, three bucks’ heads eabossed 
or, and the erest an eagle’s head on a wreath couped or, holding in its beak an eagle's leg and claws, erased gules, unguled azure. 

In 1528 Sir John took a step still more decidedly evineing his character, for on the 25th June 1528, in the saeristy of St. 
Paul's, London, a court was held before Master Wm. Bennett, doctor of laws and judge of causes within the jurisdiction of the 
Most Reverend Father Thomas, cardinal priest, archbishop of York, primate and chancellor of England, and legate @ latere of 
the Apostolic See, presiding ; Richard Watkyns, of the diecese of Llandaff, bachelor of laws, the notary-public, and William 
Styllyngton, archdeacon of Norwich ; John Oliver, doctor of laws ; Edmund Bonner, doctor of laws (afterwards the too celebrated 
bishop of that name); and John Asshelyn and John Andrews, chaplains ; at which certain letters patent from Cardinal Wolsey, 
dated at Hamden Court on the 23d June, setting forth a petition from Sir John Stanley and Dame Margaret his wife, and also 
certain letters duly appointing Master Bennett his commissary, having been read and heard with due reverence ; Sir John Stanley 
and Dame Margaret his wife, appeared before the court in their proper persons, to support their petition to be released from their 
marriage vows, and for ever put asunder one from the other; and after examination had, the judge pronounced a formal judg- 
ment; declared them released from their marriage, and gave them letters testimonial to enable each of them to ‘‘ enter into 
religion.” 

With regard to Sir John Stanley, we learn his further fate from history, which tells us that he entered into religion, became a 
monk in the abbey of Westminster, and there died.—(Lord Herbert's Live of Henry VIII. p. 300.) It is said in the Honford 
pedigree, which is given in the History of Cheshire (iii. 327), that Sir John died in 1527, But this is probably a mere mistake for 
the 25th June 1528, when, by entering a monastery, he did indeed thus become dead in law. Like her husband, Dame Margaret 
at the time of the sentence of separation intended to enter a religious house, probably the nunnery of Barkyng. But either her 
purpose was less fixed, or she obtained a further dispensation, for she afterwards married a second husband, Sir Urian Brereton, and 
had a family, through which the Honford estates were transmitted to her descendants for many generations. 

At the time of their separation Sir John and Dame Margaret had an only child, a son, John Stanley. He survived his father, 
but afterwards died in the lifetime of Lady Margaret. 

Sir John Stanley, whose character was the very opposite of his father’s, hike Erasmus, was made what he was, not by example 
but by contrast. He loved the preacher's motto ‘‘all is vanity,” and where he could he liked to inseribe it openly. This natural 
tendency was deepened and increased by the stigma of his birth, and other circumstances, which he could not forget. The stain 
on his father’s life, and his death excommunicated, would not let him, even in the inscription on his grave—where he supplicates 
for him the prayers of the faithful—eall the bishop by the sacred name of father, and in the letters of fraternity all mention of his 
father’s name is avoided. 

Knowsley Hall, the principal seat of the earl of Derby, is situated in the parish of Huyton, seven 
miles from Liverpool and two from Prescot. Close to the end of the last-named town stand two stone 
lodges, between which a handsome iron gateway opens into the park, which is one of the largest in the 

. oO . © 
county, being nine or ten miles in circumference, and abounds in beautiful scenery. Knowsley Hall has 
more of the grandeur created by ample dimensions than by architectural style. The portion prepared for 
the reception of Henry VII., and for the sojourn of the Prince Regent in later times, was rebuilt in 1820 of 
stone, with battlements, small towers, and kernellated parapets. Over the south or front entrance, beneath 
the family arms, is this inscription :— 

“James Karl of Derby, Lord of Man & the Isles, Grandson of James Earl of Derby & of Charlotte daughter of Claude Duke de 
la Tremouille, whose husband James was beheaded at Bolton 15t October 1652 [1651], for strenuously adhering to Charles the 
Second, who refused a bill passed unanimously by both Houses of Parliament for restoring to the family the estates lost by his 
Loyalty to him. 1732.” 

This James was the tenth earl of Derby, who succeeded his brother William-George-Richard, and in 
favour of whose father, Charles, son of the loyal James, a bill was passed in 16-17 Charles II. (1665) by 
which he was restored to blood. The pictures in Knowsley Hall are numerous, and many of them 
splendid, particularly Belshazzar’s Feast, by Rembrandt; Seneca in the Bath, by Rubens ; Sea-pieces, by 
Vanderveldt and De Long. ‘There are also paintings by Teniers, Salvator Rosa, Corregio, Vandyke, Claude 
Lorraine, and other masters. Among the chief objects may be noticed: the Passage over the Red Sea, the 

bon) ) * o ? 
intry into the Land of Promise, and Joshua commanding the Sun, There are also many valuable family 
portraits by eminent artists, one of the most interesting of which is that of Thomas, the first earl of Derby. 

The church at Knowsley was originally Presbyterian, afterwards Unitarian ; but, on the expiration of a 
lease, in 1830, it was consecrated. The present church, St. Mary’s, is a handsome Gothic building of stone, 
and cruciform, in the gift of the earl of Derby ; incumbent, Rev. W. L. Feilden, M.A. 


CROXTETH PARK, adjoining to the parish of Huyton on the west, though extra-parochial, and generally 
included in the old chapelry of West Derby, in the ancient parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, must be considered 
with Knowsley, to which it was an appurtenance, and belonged to Robert Fitz-Henry, the founder of Burs- 
cough, ancestor of the family of Lathom. In the perambulation of the forests, 12 Henry III., the knightly 
jurors say that “ Croxstath Park was in defence (a protection) since the coronation of Henry (IL) the king’s 
grandfather, and it appertains to Knouselegh, to the heirs of Robert Fitz-Henry, and ought to be disforested 
according to the tenor of the charter of forests.”’ The heirs of the Lathoms were, as we have seen, the 
Stanleys, but Croxteth Park, as well as other woods and forests in this hundred, came into possession of 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster,’ son of Henry IIL., who probably resumed possession of it after the perambulation. 
It remained in the crown until July 28, 1446, when Henry VL, by letters-patent, which were confirmed in 
1459, granted Croxteth to Sir Richard Molyneux and his heirs ; and by an original grant in the Duehy 
Office, bearing date 21 Edward IV., the herbage and agistment of Croxteth Park were given to Thomas 
Molyneux, esq., for an annual rent of £100.° This family has ever since retained possession. In addition 


1 Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fol, 57. 2 Escaet. 25 Edward I. n, 51. * Duchy Records, Originalia A, n. 14. 
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to the hall, which is the principal seat of the family of Molyneux, earls of Sefton, the park contains a number 
of villa residences. A branch of the little river Alt flows through the estate, within which is a stone-quarry. 
The front of the hall was erected in 1702 of brick, with ornamental stone dressings, and a terrace in front 
ascended by a broad flight of steps. The back part of the hall, formerly of wood and plaster, was rebuilt 
with brick in 1805. William-Philip Molyneux, tenth viscount and second earl of Sefton, was born 1772, 
and succeeded his father, Charles-William, on the 30th of December 1794 ; married, January 1, 1792, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Augustus, fourth earl of Berkeley, vice-admiral of Connaught ; and was created a peer 
of the realm, by the title of Baron Sefton of Croxteth, June 16, 1831. He died in 1838, and was succeeded 
by Charles-William Molyneux, third earl, born in Berkeley Square, 1796, who married in 1834 the only 
daughter of Robert Gregge Hopwood, esq. of Hopwood Hall, Lancashire. He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lancashire in 1851. _He was M.P. for South Lancashire from 1832 to 1835. His eldest son, the present 
earl, who succeeded in 1855, is Charles Philip, Viscount Molyneux, born at Croxteth Hall 1835, appointed 
an ensign and lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards in 1854. 


The parish of Huyton is almost exclusively agricultural. There are no navigable rivers nor any canals, 
but the London and North-Western Railway passes Huyton Lane close to the village, and the new branch line 
to Prescot and St. Helens runs through the parish, commencing at the junction at Huyton station. The soil 
for the most part is a strongish loam, with the exception of the tract of peat called “ Knowsley Moss.” There 
is in the parish an excellent flagstone-quarry, situated to the E.S.E. of the village of Huyton; in which 
township there is coal, as well as in the townships of Torbock and Knowsley, the latter of which, however, 
being in the park, is not worked. 
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WALTON-ON-THE-HILL PARISH. 


*< ZITHIN the limits of the ancient parish of Walton, as it existed until the present generation, 

a are comprised several places which have become suburbs, some of them integral parts, of 
¢ Liverpool: of this number are Edge Hill, Low Hill, Old Swan, West Derby, Everton, Kirk- 
Y\"; dale, and the newly incorporated borough of Bootle-cum-Linacre. At a still earlier period 
/y* Walton included Liverpool itself, which was only separated from the mother church in 1699. 
ais This parish is very irregular, one part of it, the township of Formby, being entirely dis- 
joined by the intervention of the parish of Sephton. The remaining portion is bounded on the west by the Mersey, 
on the south by the parishes of Liverpool and Childwall, and on the east by Huyton and Prescot parishes. On 
the north, the parish of Sephton confines all the side except a narrow strip of land about three miles in length, 
which stretches between Halsall parish on the west and Prescot parish on the east. The greatest length, 
from Page Moss in West Derby to Simonswood, or from $.8.E. to N., is about eight miles, and the breadth 
from Edge-hill to Linacre about five miles ; or from Gill Moss in West Derby on the E. to Linacre on the W. 
the breadth is five miles. The whole district contains about 29,233 statute acres, irrigated by the little river 
Alt and Rimrose brook, both tributary to the Mersey. The parishes into which this ancient parish has been 
of late years divided are all in the diocese of Chester and the archdeaconry of Liverpool, and variously included 
in the rural deaneries of Liverpool north, Liverpool south, Prescot, and North Meols with Ormskirk. 

By Domesday Book we find that in the time of the Confessor a Saxon named Winestan held /Valetone, 
where were two carucates of land and three bovates, worth eight shillmgs. Soon after the Conquest, William, 
earl of Buton, Moreton, and Warren, gave to Walter, grandfather of Henry, son of Gilbert de Waleton, 
fourteen bovates of land lying in Waleton, Wavertree,’ and Neusum. In the first year of his reign King 
John confirmed 6 bovates in Walton and 4 in Waudter (Wavertree) to Henry, son of Gilbert, son of Walter,” 
who, bearing the name of Henry de Waleton, paid £4 for confirmation of his title, and held the land by 
serjeanty of the wapentake,* a tenure which descended to his successors. Hugh, son of Gilbert, held one 
bovate of this Henry for half-a-pound of pepper; the latter gave 20 acres in alms for the soul of Henry, 
father of King John, to the hospital of St. John of Chester, and three acres to the house of Berkeveth. By 
a charter dated 22d July, 2 John (1200), the king granted all his land in Waleton to Richard de Mida, son 
of Gilbert de Waleton ;* and in 3 John (1201-2) Richard rendered an account into the Chancery of three 
marks for confirmation of the land, to be held of the king at fee-farm for 60s. per annum.’ In 5 Henry IIL. 
(1220), the sheriff was directed by writ, dated November 2, to give possession to Richard de Mida of the 
lands in Hales, Waleton, and Fornebi, which King John had granted to him in fee-farm." In the proceed- 
ings on a Quo Warranto, in 20 Edward I. (1292), many of these facts were proved by Richard de Waleton, 
who then held the 14 bovates of the king by the serjeanty of making executions of the king’s writs, and 
attachments in the wapentakes of Derby and Makerfield, he being bailiff of the same in fee.’ The service of 
Richard de Waleton for fourteen bovates was given to Prince Edmund in 23 Edward I. (1295).° In 33 Edward 
I. William de Waleton impleaded Robert Byroun and forty-six defendants for cutting down oak and other 
trees growing in Waleton, under the pretext that the townships of Waleton and Kyrkeby were united by a 
wood in which they had the privilege of “husbote.”” The manor of Walton was held in portions by the 
descendants of the original grantee. In the reign of Henry IV. Robert Fazakerley of Fazakerley acquired 
the third part of Walton, including Spellawe House, by his marriage with Helen, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Walton of Walton. This estate was held by the late Colonel Fazakerley, but was purchased from his 
family by James, afterwards earl of Derby, and belongs to the Derby family. In the fifteenth century Roger 


1 Testa de Nevill, fols. 871, 401, 403, 409. Place. de Quo Warr. ® Rot. Cancell, 3 Joh. m. 7, Tit. Nova Oblata. 
20 Ed, I, Rot. 9d. The second place is variously given in these 8 Rot. Literar. Clausar. p. 447. 
entries as Wastputt’ [4-pull], Wastyete, Wavre, Wau’tre.—B. H. 7 Placit. Coron. 20 Ed. 1, Lane. apud Blount, Tenures, p. 63. 


3 Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. m. 3, n. 15. 8 Nicholl’s Leicesé. vol. i. p. ii. App. 23. 
% Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. 9 Placit. Trinit. 33 Edw. 1. Z/Zousebote, an allowance of timher 
* Rot. Chart, 2 Joh. P. 1, m. 26, n. 125. to a tenant out of the lord’s wood,-—B. H. 
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Walton, who held the other two-thirds, died without male issue, and his two daughters divided their inherit- 
ance between their husbands. Margaret, the eldest, married Wilham Chorley of Chorley, whose son and 
heir, William, was born 18 Edward 1V. (1478). Of this family and its ruin in the rebellion of 1715, an 
account has been given in the history of Chorley. After that rebellion, their third of the Walton estate was 
sold by a decree in Chancery to Abraham Crompton, whose descendant, Abraham Crompton, died at Skerton 
in 1822, having sold most of the Walton property. The remainder has been disposed of since. Elizabeth, the 
second daughter and co-heiress of Roger Walton, conveyed the other third, including Walton Hall, to Richard 
Cross of Liverpool and Cross Hall. His descendant, John Crosse, held it in 17 Charles L. (1641).! This 
family terminated in an heiress, who married Roger Bron: whose descendants Roger, and Lawrence his son, 
sold Walton Hall and estate in 1746 to J. Atherton, esq., from whose grandson, John Joseph, the late Thomas 
Leyland, mayor of Liverpool, bought the property. Mr. Leyland died May 20, 1827, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Richard (Bullen) Ley land, from whom it passed to his brother € ‘hnistopher r (Bullen) Leyland, and 
then to their nephew, the present owner, Thomas (Naylor) Leyland, esq., captain in the Life Guards. 

The church of Walton is ancient ; we find in Domesday that “a priest had a carucate of land in Boltelai 
(Bootle) to the chureh of Waleton.” The tithes of Everton and Walton, granted by Roger de Poictou to the 
abbey of Sees, were confirmed by King John.’ Soon afterwards W., prior of Lancaster, entered into a com- 
position for the tithes of Waleton with Stephen de Waleton, then lord of the manor." In the valuation of 
1291, Walton was set down at the then very large sum of £44, The vicarage was founded in 1326, and in 
4 Edward III. (1330), by letters-patent, the king confirmed the church*® to the abbey of St. Peter of Salop. 
This confirmation of the grant of Earl Randle reters to the earlier grants of Earls Godfrey and Roger. It is 
mentioned that the former, with the church of St. Mary, gave all his vill. We find, howev er, the advowson 
nossessed by the family of Molyneux as early as 1470. About this time a chantry was founded in Walton 
church by John Molyneux, the rector, which was dissolved in 1548, a pension of £1: 14s. being allowed to 
the displaced priest Robert Fizacreley.’ In pleadings without date in the Duchy Office, but of the relen of 
Henry VIIL, Sir Edward Molyneux, parson of the church of Walton, prosecutes Thomas Baure for an illegal 
taking of the tithes of lambs, wool, mortuaries, and tithe-fishing at Walton.’ The Molyneux family appear 
to have freque ntly made temporary grants of the advowson’ ‘while it was in their possession, but it was finally 
alienated in 1747 for £2500 to Sir William Heathcote of Hursley Lodge, Southampton, bart. In 1810 John 
Leigh of Sandhills, near Bootle, esq., who died 20th ieee 1830, purchased the advowson for about 
£10,000, since which a number of new churches have been erected in the old parish. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary, is situated in the village of Walton, on the verge of the 
great road from Liverpool to the north, on a gently rising ground. The tower, a well-known landmark, was 
rebuilt in 1831-2 from the design of Mr. John Broadbent, architect. The nave of the church, the oldest 
portion, was re-erected in 1742, ‘and is low and plain. The chancel was rebuilt in 1810. In the vestry 
window is a square of old stained glass, with the word “ Patronus,” and beneath is the crest of Molineux. on 
a cap of maintenance a peacock’s tail proper. Still lower is the achievement of Molineux, quartering Stanley, 
Holland, Harrington, Thwenge, Elhot, Sherborne, Haddock, Dutton, Worswick, Minshull, and Walton; twelve 
coats in all. The original font, having been long desecrated as a seat at a public-house door, was recovered 
about forty vears ago, and placed near the centre of the churchyard. It is of octagonal ferm, three feet in 
diameter, and its panels, projecting from each of its sides, are adorned with figures of flowers, and men on 
horseback, now much defaced. On the north side of the altar, hung against the wall, is a brass plate, within 
a frame, with the figure of an ecclesiastic at full length, in robes, his hands clasped in prayer. Some lines 
beneath show that it belongs to the reign of Elizabeth ; + leans they do not possess sufticient inte rest for tran- 
aes In an ornamented niche on the same side is this inscription :— 


‘M.S. John Leigh, Esquire, Patron of this church, Born at Appleton within Widnes in the county of Lancaster, the 14th 
day of December A. D. 1752. He died at Sandhills near Liverpool the 20th day of December 1823.” 


There are also other marbles, commemorative of Edward Falkner, esq. of Fairfield, Lancashire, born 
12th of July 1750, ob. 22d of July 1825 ; high-sheriff, a magistrate, deputy-lieutenant, and receiver-general 
for Lancashire ; me te Bridget, daughter of “John Tarleton of Liv erpool, esq., ob. 7th of February 1819 ; 
and their éldest son, Thomas T. Falnen: who died in July 1820; Thomas Leyland, of W alton Hall, esq., a 
magistrate, deputy- ea aan alderman of Liverpool, merchant, and banker, ob. 20th of May 1827, aged rise 
and William Earle, of Liverpool, esq., a magistrate, deputy-lieutenant, and merchant, who died in 1864, 


1 Duc. Lanc. vol. xxix. Inq. n. 6. 5 Rot. Pat. 4 Edw. III. P. 2, m. 14. 

* The family were living in the fifteenth century ; in 2 Edward 6 History of Lancashire ei ea by Canon Raines, p. 80. 
VI. (1548) a William Dowse disputed the title of Blanche Breres 7 Due. Lane. Placit. ND: vol. v.n. 11. 
to a messuage and lands in Walton.—Duce. Lane. vol. i. Placit. D. 8 Canon Raines (note, p. 222, Not fore? vol. ii.) says, “ probably 
n. 4. owing to the family in the latter part of the seventeenth century 


> Registr. 5. Mariw de Lance. MSS. fol. 1. + Tbid. fol. 15. being Roman Catholics.” —B, H, 
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The following list of the rectors and vicars of Walton is chiefly’ compiled from the Episcopal 


Registers :— 


RECTORS AND VICARS OF WALTON-ON-THE-HILL. 


Date of Institution. Rectors and Vicars. On whose Presentation. Canse of Vacancy. 


| Before 1356 | Richard de Wynwyck, R. | Abbey of St. Peter, Shrewsbury. 
Before 1459 | Ralph Stanley, R. . 

Oct. 17, 1459 | Thomas Fayrelough, R. King Henry VI. . , : . | Death of Ralph Stanley. 
Before 1478 | John Molyneux. 

James Stanley. 


May 12, 1506 | Richard Dudley Kdmund Dudley, by grant of William | Resignation of James Stanley.” 
: Molineux, esq. 
1528 | Edward Molineux . . | Sir William Molineux. : . | Resignation of Richard Dudley. 
Edmund Boulton, V. 
Aug. 13, 1511 | Ralph Radeliffe, V. : . : : : : . | Death of Edmund Boulton. 
Richard Gwent, R. 
Aug. 4, 1543 | Anthony Molinexe, R.° . | Sir William Mollyneux . ; . | Death of Richard Gwent. 
Sept. 6, 1557 | Anthony Molinexe, R.4+. | Sir Richard Molinexe . : . | Death of Anthony Molinexe. 
Robert Halsall, V. 
Mareh 24, 8 Eliz. | William Heskethe, V. . | Alexander Mollinex : ; . | Death of Robert Halsall. 
July 12, 1575 | William Hayworth, R. . | The Queen. 
Dec. 2, 29 Eliz. | Peter Hay, V. ; . | William Chaderton, bishop. 


Noy. 30, 34 Eliz. | James Thornton. 
Alexander Moleneux, R. 


May 9, 1621 | Nevil Kaye, V.. . | Alexander Moleneux ; . | Death of Peter Hay. 
Feb. 21, 1630 | Thomas Leghe, R. . . | Peter Leghe : ; ; . | Death of Alexander Mollineux. 
June 22, 1639 | Andrew Clare, R. . . | Richard Moleneux ; ; . | Death of last incumbent. 

1644 | William Ward : : : 3 : . | Sequestration of Andrew Clare. 
Dec. 17, 1660 | John Heyword, R. . . | The King, patron by lapse : . | Death of Andrew Ciare. 
Nov. 9, 1671 | Thomas Pawlett, R. . | Dowager-Countess of Southampton. 
April 10, 1690 | Richard Richmond, R. . | Silvester Richmond, M.D., patron for | Death of Thomas Pawlett. 

this turn 
Thomas Marsden, V. 
Aug. 1, 1720 | Sylvester Richmond, V. | Rev. Richard Richmond ; . | Death of Thomas Marsden. 
April 6, 1722 | Silvester Richmond, R. George, earl of Cardigan ; . | Death of Richard Richmond. 
Noy. 7, 1722 | Thomas Brook, V. . | Silvester Richmond : : . | Resignation of Silvester Richmond. 
Aug. 26, 1757 | Richard Richmond, V. . | Silvester Richmond, his father, patron in | Death of Thomas Brook. 
: full right as rector of the rectory 
Oct. 15, 1768 | Henry Heathcote, R. . | Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, patron for a | Death of Silvester Richmond. 
term of years yet unexpired. 
April 13, 1780 | Myles Atkinson, V. . | Henry Heathcote : : : pasoery Frese bishop of Sodor 
and Man.? 

Noy. 14, 1788 | Henry Heathcote, V. . | Henry Heathcote é : . | Cession of Myles Atkinson. 
Feb. 8, 1803 | Samuel Heatheote, R. . | Sir William Heathcote, bart. : . | Death of Henry Heathcote. 
Sept. 5, 1816 | Thomas Moss, V. . . | Samuel Heathcote : : . | Resignation of Henry Heathcote. 

1847 | T. G. Leigh, B.A., R. . | J. S. Leigh, esq. 

1847 | Thomas Hornby, M.A.. : : Death of Thomas Moss. 

present vicar. 
1868 | Richard Leigh, present | J. 8. Leigh, esq. . ; ; . | Death of T. G. Leigh. 
rector 


The census of 1831 returned a population of 47,642 to this parish, including Toxteth Park, which 
alone was 24,067. By the last census, it had increased to the enormous number of 237,159, of which 
Toxteth Park furnished 69,284. 

The following CHaArities of Walton were exhibited in the XX. Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners :— 


Watron.—School. The papers of this ancient school being destroyed in the rebellion, the foundation is unknown. The 
property, consisting of two closes of land, lets for £40, and there is a stock of £131. The school is open to all the boys in the 
parish.—1757. Johnson’s Charity. To the poor a rent-charge of £1.—1696. Fazukerley’s Charity. The rents of land, distributed 
in the following manner: in bread, £2: 12s. ; to the vicar, churchwardens, and tenants, £1:13: 6; and to each of the townships 
of Walton, Fazakerley, and West Derby, £10:4:6. Total per annum, £35. 

Watton AND BoorLty.—1601. Berry's Charity. Rent-charge of 54s. for bread. The property (in London), having increased 
in value, yields per annum £4 : 10s. 

Waxuron.— Tarleton’s Charity. £50 to the poor of Liverpool and Walton ; the share of the latter per annum is 12s. 6d. 

FazakurLEY.—School. The house was the gift of Samuel Turner in 1725, but, in consequence of loss by bankruptey, the 
school stock of £100 was reduced to £58 : 2:2, of which the interest, with £1 rent of land, is available for the salary of a school- 
mistress, £3 : 2s. 


1 Several of the earlier names are supplied from Canon Raines’s + Perhaps son of Sir Edmund, and nephew of Anthony, deceased. 
Lancashire Chantries, and Notitia Cestriensis.—B. H. 
* Elected bishop of Ely in 1506. 5 Richard Richmond, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, vicar of 


* Second son of Sir Thomas Molyneux of Haughton, by his | Walton-on-the-Hill, was elected to the see of Man in 1773. Hey- 
second wife. Avmber, i. 62. lyn, p. 139. 
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Formby.—School. In 1703 Richard Marsh bequeathed £400, with which lands were purchased, and produced in 1828 a rent 
of £34.—1732. Sharrock’s Charity. Interest of £52 for bread, £2 :12.—1749. Sutton and Williamson's Charities. Two sums of 
£10 each to be put to interest for the poor. Sutton’s Charity is not regularly paid, but in behalf of the other a sum is distributed 
of 10s.—Charities of Marsh and others. The interest (£3 : 18s.) of several sums of money in an old township book is paid out of 
the poors’-rates, and £3, the interest of Marsh’s Charity, by the corporation of Liverpool, —£6 : 18s. 

KIRKBY AND StMoNSWoop.—School. The master receives £8 from the Billinge Charity. On an old table, ‘‘ the moiety of a 
yearly rent from Nehemiah rile freehold estate in Billinge left to the school, poor, etc. In expenses, 10s. ; to the poor, 
£1:10s. : and to the schoolmaster, £8,—£10.—Several small bene factions to the poor amount yearly to £3 : 10s. 

West Drerey.—/ree School, amas ation unknown. ‘The income from rents amounts to £36 :3:3.—In 1672 Ann Dwerrihouse 
left in rent for bread, £2: 14s. ; in 1678, Wood, 17s. 4d. ; and in 1689, Mercer, £3 per annum. This has been revoked. Yield 
annually, £3 :11:4.—1698. Aspe’s Charity. Rents of lands given alternately ‘to Kirkl yy and West Derby for binding appren- 
tices, £35.—1699. Gleast’s Charity. A rent-charge, ete. ; £32 carried to the account of Aspe’s Charity.—1780. Smarley’s Charity 
The interest of £60 for bibles and prayer-books. 


= 
/ 
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At Walton Breck, in this township, is Holy Trinity Church, built in 1847, the incumbent of which is 
Rev. Holland Lomas, M.A. The Liverpool Borough Gaol, built in 1855, the largest model prison in the 
county, is also in this township, but by Act of Parliament is included within the borough. There are also 
two cemeteries: one at Anfield, opened by the burial-board of the parish of Liverpool in 1863 ; the other in 
Rice Lane, belonging to the same parish, was consecrated in 1851; and the new workhouse, for the West 
Derby Union, has been recently completed. 

Walton Hall, the original of which was in existence in 1300, at a short distance from the church, is 
comparatively a modern house, and is in the occupation of John Naylor of Leighton Hall, Montgomery, esq., 
who is a younger brother of the proprietor. Spellow House, now modernised, was the residence of a family 
of this name in the reign of Edward III. Newsham House [the Neusum of the reign of King John] was 
purchased from the representatives of the late Thomas Molyneux, esq., by the corporation of Liverpool, who 
have adapted the residence for the accommodation of the judges on circuit, and have converted the grounds, 
with part of the Yellow House estate, into a public park. The ancient practice of lifting or heaving, i in 
allusion to the resurrection of the Saviour, formerly prevailed in this parish ; and on Easter Monday evoups 
of rustics were seen running after the maids; and on the day following groups of women running after the 
men, whom, having caught, they took in their arms, and lifted them above their heads, for which service a 
small tribute was claimed before they were suffered to depart. The custom has, however, fallen into disuse. 

The ancient Walton parish, as it had existed for above a century previous to the “publication of this 
work in 1835, contained nine townships :— 


Bootle-cum-Linacre ; Formby ; Simonswood ; 
Everton ; Kirkby ; Walton-on-the-Hill 
Fazakerley ; Kirkdale ; West Derby. 


The old chapelry of West DerBy, a separate parish since 1844, and the largest township in the ancient 
parish, being seven miles long and four broad, includes two of the principal suburbs of Liverpool. In the 
Saxon era it was probably the capital of the hundred. A mound of earth, removed about 1815 by Mr. 
Gascoyne, lord of the manor, indicated by its name, Castle Hill, the site of the ancient castle, of which some 
notice has been taken in a preceding page. The wood of Derby is described in the Perambulation of the 
Forests in 12 Henry III. (1228), when it was exempted from being disforested. Its bounds were, in the 
terms of the surveyors, “from the Bradistone in Hargunkar, through the midst of Kar to Hassihurst, and to 
where the footpath goes out of the wood as far as Longlegh, which extends from De rby to Kyrkeby, and so past 
Longlegh into Mikkyl- brok to Blak-brok ; thence to Throunthornedale-brok to the plains and street [where | 

they have right of common and herbage, and other things in the said wood, and the men of Derby have 
all things necessary in the said wood.”’ On 12th July, 50 Henry III. (1266), the Honor of Derby, with all 
the manors and lands, West Derby, Everton, Crosseby, and other places,* late belonging to Robert de Ferrers, 
one of the rebellious barons, was bestowed upon Edmund, Earl of Laneaster.” Dying about Whitsuntide, 24 
Edward I. (1296), the earl was found to have held the manor and castle of West Derby, fifteen bovates of 
land, eight in Thingwall, twenty-four in Everton, the manor of Liverpole, three parts of the town of Crosseby, 
lands and tenements at Gerstang, and the forest of Derby, with the wood of Cropthale and Symmondeswode.’ 
By letters-patent 13 Edward IT. (1319-20), the king confirmed to Robert de Holland, in general tallage, the 
manor of Westderby juxta Leverpole, and other lands granted to him by Thomas, earl of Lancaster. Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, by a deed dated at Preston 12th February, 2 an. Ducatus, 28 Edward III. (1354), 
granted to his servant John Barrett forty acres of land, with the appurtenances, which Thomas de Hale, and 
Mabilla his wife, held by gift of Thomas, the late earl. In 33 Edward IIL. (1359), he granted the same 
John Barrett a messuage and sixty acres of land in West Derby, with the turbary there, for the render of 
twenty shillings per annum.® When Henry de Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, became king, this and other 
manors reverted to the crown, and West Derby remained in the crown until the reign of Charles I. In 4 
Charles I. (1628), the king, by letters-patent, granted to Edward Ditchfield, John Highlord, Humphrey 


1 Lansd. MSS. cod. 559, fol. 57. 2 Rot. Chart. 5 Rot. Parl. 13 Edw. Il. m. 14. 
® Large Regist. in Duchy Office. 4 Bsc. 22 Hdw. I. n, 51. ® Rot. Pat. 33 Edw. IIT. P. 2, m. 271. 
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Clarke, and Francis Mosse, citizens of London, and their heirs, the manor of West Derby, to be held in fee- 
farm for ever. These citizens resold the manor by indenture, dated 20th June 1659, to James, Lord Stanley 
and Strange, who in 17 Charles I. appointed a court-baron to be held here for the said manor of West 
Derby, and the towns of Everton and Wavertree ; Sir Richard Moleneux, bart., being then steward. The 
property of the Stanleys was partly sequestrated, partly alienated. This and other manors passed by pur- 
chase, early in the last century, to Isaac Green, esq. The heiress of Mr. Green married Bamber Gascoyne 
of Childwall, esq., whose heiress conveyed the estates, by marriage, to the marquis of Salisbury,’ and was 
the mother of the present possessor of the title and estates. 

The old chapel of West Derby, St. Mary’s, was of unknown date, but being called “an antient chapel” 
in 1650, probably existed before the Reformation. The date 1678 occurred in an inscription on a board 
under the north gallery :— 

‘* James Woods, who departed this life Feb. 13, 1678, left by will 4 penny loves, to be distributed to y® poor of West Derby 
in y® chapell every Lord’s day for ever, and 2 shillings to y® schoole to be paid out of y® lands of George Woods in y® town.” 

This chapel was repaired about 1680, and rebuilt in 1793. In 1843 this township and ancient chapelry 
was taken out of Walton, and erected into a separate and distinct parish by a special Act of Parliament, 
6 and 7 Vict. c. 16, the tithes of the whole of the former parish being divided equally between the new 
parishes of Walton and West Derby. The patron is John Stewart, esq., sometime mayor of Liverpool ; and 
his son, Rey. John Stewart, M.A., is the rector. 

The new church of the parish was erected at the cost of about £17,000, which was defrayed by private 
subscription. It is a fine structure in middle pointed Gothic, with a roof of open timber, and a square central 
tower 160 feet in height, which forms a striking object in the landscape within a circuit of many miles. 
The church was erected under the superintendence of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., the foundation-stone being laid 
by the earl of Sefton in 1853, and was consecrated in November 1856. It is built on land at one side of 
the principal entrance-gate to Croxteth Hall. The ancient chapel already mentioned was removed by faculty, 
and a handsome memorial cross, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Heywood of Norris Green, erected on the 
site. The schools are also new ; they are very large and good. 

Of the other churches in this ancient chapelry, now parish, St. Mary’s, Edge-hill (Rev. F. M. Harke, 
M.A.), was built in 1813; St. Jude’s, Low-hill (Rev. J. B. Lowe, D.D.), was consecrated in 1831; St. Ann’s, 
Stanley (Rev. Thomas Gardner), was consecrated in 1831 ; St. John the Evangelist, at Knotty Ash (Rev. W. T. 
Newenham), was consecrated in 1836; and St. James’s (Rev. A. M‘Conkey, M.A.) was built and endowed by 
Mrs. Thornton in 1847. There are also St. Catherine’s, Edge-hill, Rev. R. Hughes (1863); and St. John 
the Divine, Fairfield, Rev. W. Calder, M.A. (1853). Three other churches are in course of erection: one in 
Bagot Street, by subscription ; one in Belmont, at the cost of William Preston of Rock House and Ellel Grange, 
esq. ; the other in Kensington, at the cost of Miss Luey Ashton of Huyton, as a memorial of her aunts, the late 
Misses Colquitt of Greenbank. A Roman Catholic chapel was erected in 1829-30 at Gill Moss; Brunswick 
Chapel, belonging to the Wesleyan Methodists, was built in 1817 ; and a Congregational chapel was built at 
Stanley in 1856. 

West Derby abounds in mansions belonging to the merchants of Liverpool. The only house of early 
date in the township is inappropriately called New Hall, the residence for many generations of a branch of 
the Molineux family, who obtained Huyton by a marriage with the Harringtons, and whose sole heiress con- 
veyed the family estates by marriage to Thomas Seel of Liverpool, esq., grandfather of Thomas Unsworth, 
esq. of Maghull, father of Thomas M. Unsworth. New Hall now belongs to J. P. Heywood, esq., banker, in 
succession to his uncle, Arthur Heywood, who purchased it from Mr. T. M. Unsworth. “In this township is 
the old court-house for the barony and manor of West Derby ; it is a plain, low, dark stone edifice, in which 
are held the copyhold courts for the manor. 

Evrerton.—The early part of the history of this manor is similar to that of the other manors of the 
parish. Henry, duke of Lancaster, in 33 Edward IIT. (1359), granted to John Barrett, and the heirs of his 
body, the town of Everton, with turbary, ete., and a messuage and six selions of land’ in the town of Liver- 
pool ; to render per annum for the said town £4, and for the messuage and selion of land 6s. 8d.” The 
issue of John Barrett having failed, the possessions conveyed by this grant returned to the crown. In 
18 James IL. (1620), the copyholders and others of West Derby surveyed the common of Everton, with a 
view to allotting it, but the tenants of Everton resisted, and proved in the Duchy Court that Everton was a 
distinct manor, on which an order was issued prohibiting the proposed allotments. After the sale of West 
Derby, in 1629, a difference arose between the patentees and the tenants of Wavertree and Everton, whether 
the latter were a parcel and appendant to the manor of West Derby ; and the council of the Duchy Court 
having heard counsel on both sides, and examined records brought from the Tower of London, declared in 


1632 that the same were several manors, and not part or members of the said manor of West Derby. The 
1 See Childwall. 
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Se ‘ acre.” Crabb’s Technol. Dict. and Du Cange give the same ex- 
Selio, Blount’s Glossographia (1656) gives it “a ridge of land planation. —B. H. 


lying between two furrows, sometimes an acre, sometimes half-an- 3 Rot. Pat. supra. 
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patentees, dissatisfied with this judgment, on 23d June 1634 brought a bill in Chancery against the tenants, 
and amerced and distrained them for non-payment of their rents, and for not appearing and doing their 
services at the court of West Derby ; and on Thursday, November 20, 1634, the Court of the Duchy issued 
an order, in which they state, that “ whereas the said tenants of Wavertree and Everton are tenants to his 
majesty, and do not owe any suits or service to the lords of the manor of West Derby ;—it is now ordered, 
that the steward and bailiff of the said manor of West Derby, upon notice of this order, shall forbear to 
impose, collect, or gather any fines or amerciaments of any of the said tenants and inhabitants of Wavertree and 
Everton, for not appearing or doing their service at the said halmote courts, kept for the said manor of West 
Derby.” Eventually the patentees, in 14 Charles I. (1638), purchased from the king the manors of Wavertree 
and Everton, and in 1639 sold them to James, Lord Stanley and Strange. These manors also are now 
in the tenure of the marquis of Salisbury, having passed through the Greens and Gascoynes. The vicinity of 
Everton to Liverpool rendered it half-a-century ago a rich and elegant village, and from the salubrity of the 
air, and the amenity of the situation, it was even denominated the Montpellier of Lancashire. It has quite 
lost this character, however, and is now densely populous and amalgamated with the great town. During 
the siege of Liverpool Prince Rupert established his head-quarters here, in a low thatched house. An ancient 
fire-beacon, built probably about the time of Henry IIL. stood here for many centuries. It was a strong 
two-storeyed tower, of stone, fire-proof, and on the top of it were piled materials ready for lighting a fire that 
would be visible at the distant beacons at Rivington and Ashurst. The tower, however, was overthrown by 
a violent storm in 1803, and the site is occupied by St. George’s church. In 1804, during the war, a signal 
station was established by government a few yards to the south. The memory of the old building is still 
perpetuated in the adjoining “ Beacon Lane.” As Everton and Kirkdale are now included in the parlia- 
mentary and municipal boroughs of Liverpool, all notice of their churches, etc., will come in the general history 
of the town. 

KirkpALE.—Warin Bussel, baron of Penwortham, soon after the Conquest “gave to Norman three 
earucates of land in Kyrkedale, to hold by military service,” says the Testa de Nevill ;’ in 3 John (1201-2), 
Godithe, wife of Roger de Kiekdal, paid half-a-mark for a summons concerning her dower Coming down 
a century later, the Testa adds to the entry already quoted, “ Quenilda, daughter of Roger, now holds this 
land by the same service.”* After these early proprietors occurs William, son of W illiam de W alton, who, in 
the reign of Henry III. held the third part of a knight’s fee in Kyrkedale.* The family of More, or de la 
More, it appears from Sir Edward More’s MS., established themselves here in 1280, and built a seat near 
Liverpool called More Hall, the memory of which is perpetuated in the present Old Hall Street. This, with 
Bank Hall in Kirkdale, was in their possession for upwards of twenty generations. 

“ Bank Hall, situated near the sea,” says Dr. Enfield, who wrote about 1772, ‘‘ was a curious model of the ancient architec- 
ture, such as prevailed about 500 years ago, and, doubtless, in those days was esteemed a very grand structure. he front of it 
was moated with water, over which was a passage by a bridge between two obelisks to the gateway, whereon was a tower, on which 
were many shields of arms carved in stone ; of which the most remarkable was that within the court, over the gate, being 
undoubtedly the achievement of the founder—viz. : Ist, Ten trefoils, 4, 3, 2, 1. 2d, Three greyhounds current in pale. 3d, A 
buck’s head caboshed, in front. 4th, A griphon rampant, crest, a more-cock volant. Date 12 The great hall was a curious 
piece of antiquity, much ornamented with carvings, busts, and shields. It had no ceiling, but was open to the roof, with various 
projections of the carved parts, from which trophie s of war and military habiliments were formerly suspended. On a wall, between 
the court and garden, was a grand arrangement of all the armorial acquisitions of the family. The shields were carved on circular 


stones, elevated and plac red at equal distances, like an embattlement. But this venerable pile has lately (1778) been demolished, 
and will probably soon be forgotten.” 


Subsequently a farm-house occupied the site, but this is also gone, and the estate is laid out and partly 
built upon for commercial purposes. 

Radulph de la More held lands in Brocton in the reign of King John,* but his connection with this 
family does not appear in the pedigree. Sir John de More or de la More lived at the old hall, called More 
Hall, in 20 Henry IIL. (1236). Robert de Mora held the manor of Kirkdale in 5 Edward II. (1311-12); a 
pardon, dated Westminster, 16th October, 17 Edward IL. (1323), was granted to Robert de la More as an 
adherent of the earl of Lancaster, for his participation in the death of Gayeston, and the insurrections occa- 
sioned by that event.’ In 14 Edward IIL. (1340) he was a commissioner for assessing the “ ninths” in Liverpool, 
and in the ancient MS. Feodary is recorded as tenant of the manor of Kirkdale with its appurtenances, 
3 carucates of land which he held of Alicia, daughter of the earl of Lincoln, of the lordship of Penwortham, 
by service of 4s. per annum for castle-guard of Lancaster Castle, at the feast of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, and 3s. for sake-fee at the same term. Sir Thomas de la More, who wrote the Life and Death of 
Edward II. and IIL, is frequently cited by Barnes, Stowe, Holinshed, and other annalists, and was knighted 
20 Edward III. (1346). Roger de More occurs 14 Edward III. (1340), and Sir William de la More of Bank 
Hall, near Liverpool, was created for his valour a knight-banneret by Edward the Black Prince, at the battle 
of Poictiers, 19th September 1357. Sir Peter de la More, Speaker of the House of Commons 50 Edward 


1 Testa de Nevill, p. 403. 2 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. it gives for the settlement of the family is earlier than that named in 

3 Testa de Nevill, tol. 372. 4 Thid. fol. 396. the text, a deed being mentioned ‘of John de la More, son of Jolin 

5 This MS. is now printed as one of the volumes of the Chetham de Mora, dated anno domini 1200.” —B. Hi; 5 

Society, No. xii. “ Zhe Moore Rental.” The date, however, which 6 Testa de Nevill, tol. 411. 7 Parl. Writs, P. ii. n. 12, p. 67. 
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IIL. (1376), was committed to Forthingbam Castle for life, at the suit of Alice Pearce, the king’s mistress. 
Many of this distinguished family were mayors of Liverpool; and John More, the last mayor of his race, 
vice-admiral of the Irish Sea, was member of parliament for that borough in 1625 and 1649. He was 
committed to the Towe r of London on the 3d of June 1626; in 1633 he was mayor of Liverpool ; in 1640 
he held the oftice of one of the commissioners for the county of Tangaseah for the relief of his m: yesty’s army ; 
in 1644 he was engaged in the siege of Lathom House ; and in the same year he was governor of Liverpool 
when that town was besieged by Prince Rupert. Amongst the signatures attached to the death-warrant of 
King Charles I. is that of “ John More ;” and on the restoration of the Stuarts, his estates were excepted 
out of the general act of pardon passed on the 9th of June 1660. By his wife, a daughter of Colonel Rigby 
of Preston, he had Sir Edward More of Bank Hall, created a baronet in 1675,! who married Dorothy one of 
the three eo-heiresses of Sir William Fenwick of Meldon Hall, Northumberland, bart. His son, Sir Cleave 
More, bart., M.P. for Bamber, in Sussex, 1708, obtained an act of parhament to ‘apis Liverpool with water 
in 1709. This gentleman resided at Penk Hall in May 1711, but soon after that year he sold his estates in 
Kirkdale, Bank Hall, Bootle, Linacre, lands in Liverpool, West Derby, ete., to the earl of Derby for £12,000 ; 
and died on the 23d of March 1729-30. Kirkdale and Bootle-cum-Linacre form one manor, for which a 
court-leet is held on behalf of the earl of Derby. 

BoorLe-cuM-LINACRE.—Four thanes, at the time of the Domesday Survey, held Boltelai as four manors. 
Afterwards this district belonged to Warin Bussel, who married his daughter to Roger Fitz-Richard, whose 
son, Richard Fitz-Roger, founder of Lytham, had four daughters, one of whom was married to Roger Gernet ; 
another, Goditha, was married to Roger de Kirkdale ; another to Jurdan de Thornhull ; the fourth , Agnes, 
surnamed de Clopwayt, appears to have been married to Thomas de Bethum. Roger Fitz-Ramkel gave in 
alms to the hospital of Jerusalem one carucate of land in Linaere, according to the Testa de Nevill® The 
Testa also states that Agnes de Clopwayt, m the king’s donation, held two bovates of land in Blothelay, for 
nineteen pence and the moiety of one farthing, and of finding bis sixth part of one judger. * Thomas de 
Bethum holds two carueates of land of the king in Botle for 8s. 8d. in thanage with the daughter of Richard 
Fitz-Roger” This manor belonged to the lords of Kirkdale ; Willam More held the manors of Kirkedale, 
Botill, and Eceleshill, 33 Henry VIII. (1541),° John Moore in 18 Elizabeth (1576),’ and William in 2 James 
I. (1604).8 From their descendants they were purchased by the Stanley family, as stated in Kirkdale. 

At Bootle-cum-Linacre were the old works for supplying Liverpool with water, from a spring which 
formerly discharged itself into the sea at Bootle Bay, after turning a mill within about half-a-mile from its 
source. This desirable stream suggested the project of bringing the water to Liverpool so early as the 8th 
of Queen Anne (1709), when Sir Cleave More, the second baronet, then of More and Bank Halls, obtained a 
private act of parliament for that purpose ; but this statute being found defective, another act was obtained 
in 1799. The waterworks in Bootle are still used for p: rtially supplying Liverpool. They belong to the 
Corporation, and have recently been extended, the supply being considerably increased by additional sinkings 
and headings in the rock. The natural level of the water at Bootle spring is as high as the top of the steps 
of St. Paul’s church in Liverpool. Between Bootle and Linacre is an Episcopal church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, which was opened in July 1826, the tower and spire having been added by the earl of Derby im 1849 ; 
incumbent, Rey. John Crump (1846). There are also two other churches : Christchurch, meumbent, Rev. 
E. L. Mather (1866); and St. John’s, incumbent, Rev. J. W. Bardsley (1866). 

There are also chapels belonging to the various dissenting bodies. Two tall pillars on the shore, well 
known as the Bootle landmarks, were taken down some years ago to make way for the works of the dock- 
board, which now extend northward and seaward as far as Rimrose Brook. Bootle is now a municipal 
borough, incorporated by charter dated 30th December 1868 ; the first election of councillors took place on 
%th March 1869, and that of the aldermen and mayor on 16th of that month, Mr. Charles Howson being the 
first mayor. Bootle is divided into three wards: Derby, Stanley, and Knowsley ; the number of electors is 
approaching 700. The council consists of eighteen councillors, six from each ward, and of six aldermen. 
The limits of the borough include the Canada Dock, and the two Carriers’ Docks, belonging to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. 

FAZAKERLEY was long the residence of an ancient family of that name ; Richard Fazakerley of Faza- 
kerley was living in the reign of Henry IIL, and from him descended Roger, 18 Richard II. (1394-5), whose 
son Robert, in the reign of Henry IV. need Helen, daughter and heiress of Robert Walton of Walton, 
and was erandfather of Roger, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Blundell of Crosby, and had 
Nicholas, father of Roger, who married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of George Pemberton, 1523, and 
had Robert Fazakerley, who held the manor of Walton near Liverpoole and Fazakerley, 33 Elizabeth (1591). ® 


1 The edition of 1835 had 1663. This, however, was an error.  bart., left an only daughter, Eliza, married in 1795 to Charles 
The baronetey was under consideration in 1660, and nearly granted Browning of Horton Lodge, Surrey, esq. 
in 1661, but the proposal to ennoble the son of a regicide was too 3 Fol. 403. 4 Testa de Nevill, p. 371. 
daring, and it was not carried out till fourteen years “later.—B. H. 5 Tbid. p. 403. 6 Duc. Lance. vol. viii. n. 10. 
The son of Sir Cleave was Sir Joseph Edmund Moore, bart., 7 Ibid. vol. xii. n. 6. 8 bid. vol. xix, n. 69, 


who had a son of the same name, whose only son, Sir William More, 9 Ibid. vol. xv. Ing. n, 20. 
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From him descended Henry Fazakerley, father of Counsellor Fazakerley, contemporary with Sir Thomas 
Bootle, who had John Hawarden Fazakerley, whose wife Anne was buried at Ormskirk. His son, Samuel 
H. Fazakerley, was father of John Nicholas Fazakerley, M.P. for Lincoln. Henry Gellibrand of Gellibrand 
Hall, esq., on succeeding to the property, assumed the name of Fazakerley, and now holds estates in the 
township. Fazakerley Old Fall, a venerable mansion, was taken down in 1823. It is said to have been sold 
by the Fazakerleys to Isaac Hadwen, esq. of Liverpool, from whom it was purchased by the late Richard 
Bullen, esq., nephew of Thomas Leyland of Walton Hall, by whom it was bequeathed to his nephew, Richard 
Christopher Naylor, of Hooton Hall, esq., the present owner. 

Kirkpy.—Robert de Stokeport, Roger Gernet, and Thomas de Bethum, all allied to Warin Bussel of 
Penwortham, held the fifth part of a kmight’s fee in Kyrkeby.'| Adam de Molynes, lord of Sephton, son of 
Vivian de Molans, in the reign of William IT. married Annotta, sole daughter and heiress of Benedict, son of 
Roger Gernet, both of whom were chief foresters of Lancashire, and Kirkby has ever since remained in the 
family of Molyneux of Sephton, who annually hold a court-baron here. The Episcopal church of Kirkby, St. 
Chad’s, probably originally dating from Saxon times, is now a plain building, of which the registers commence 
in 1678, and was rebuilt by brief dated 5th March 1766, when £1043 and upwards were collected. Within 
it is an old Saxon font, very massive, and of sufficient depth to allow of the immersion of infants ; the 
base decorated with two wreathed bands, and on the sides several rude figures, representing the Fall, and the 
Saviour bruising the serpent’s head, with seven other figures in priestly dress, conjectured to represent the 
seven orders of clergy in the Saxon Church. The living was miserably small up to the year 1733, little 
more than £20, and it was not more than £90 up to 1850. It is now valued at £259, besides the parsonage- 
house. The curates of the chapelry have been traced by the Rev. Thomas Moore (rans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and 
Cheshire, vol. vi. p. 50) as far back as 1686— 


1686. William Atherton. 1786-1793. John Rigby Gill, A.B. 

1689. Ralph Reeve. 1793-1850. Robert Cort. 

1722. William Mount. 1850. Rob. Henry Gray, M.A., the present incumbent, 
1756, circa. Thomas Wilkinson, in whose time the now vicar. 


chapel was rebuilt. 


Smmonswoop.—The jurors who perambulated the forests in 12 Henry III (1228), say that Symmondes- 
wode was enclosed after the coronation of Henry IL, that it was an appurtenance of Kyrkeby, belonging to 
the heirs of Richard Fitz Roger, and ought to be disforested.* The heiress of Fitz Roger married Gernet, 
from whom Simonswood came to the Molineuxes. Sir Adam de Molineux, the forester of Lancashire in 
1228, was one of the perambulators of the forests, and held Simonswood of Edmund Crouchback, earl of 
Lancaster, whose descendant Thomas granted to Sir Robert de Holland the manor, which was let to farra in 
the reign of Edward II.* Under Toxteth Park will be found some further particulars in connection with 
that ancient forest. 

Formpy.—This township, in the name of which, if Danish, “ Pious Place,” may be some reference to the 
ancient church, was Jornebe: in Domesday, and held by three ‘th 1anes for three manors, and contained four 

carucates, ae x8. Quenilda de Kirkedale, wife of Richard Fitz Roger, held a carucate of land in Forneby by 
the service of conducting the king’s treasure to Blakebroc ;* and Jurdan de Thornhull, one of the Molineux 
family, held land of her for 2s. with a daughter of Richard Fitz Roger, by gift of William, son of Norman,’ 
to whom Warin Bussel granted land in Kirkdale. In 3 John (1201- 2), Hugh de Morevill’, perhaps an 
ancestor of the de la Mores s, accounted for 100s. and three good palfreys, being cheat in the king’s favour ; but 
afterwards he was dispossessed. In 18 John (1216) a writ was directed, di ated 27th September, to the Sheriff, 
directing him to reinstate Hugh de Moretuen, who had signalised himself in the royal cause, under the earl 
of Chester, in those possessions of which he had been disseized at the commencement of the war. In 5 John 
(1203-4), Richard de Mida had a grant of two carucates in For oe “and Henry de Walton, his kinsman, had 
charter of lands in Forneby and Waleton in 11 Henry IIT. (1226-7)... His descendant, Synion de Walton, 
gave his lands to Nicholas Blundell in 25 Edward L. (1297), when one part of Fornethby was held for 34s. 8d., 
and the other for 4s. 8d., of Edmund, the king’s brother.” This property descended to Charles Blundell, 
of Ince Blundell Hall, esd, and the Rey. Richard Formby, of Formby Hall, who held the manor conjointly in 
the beginning of this century, the latter inheriting nearly a quarter of te district through an unbroken line 
of resident progenitors, in possession probably for some generations before we find Thomas de ffor neby and 
Alianora his wife seised of a moiety of the manor in 1372. The present joint lords of the manor and repre- 
sentatives of the respective families are Thomas Weld Blundell, of Ince Blundell, esq., and the Rev. Lonsdale 
Formby, of Formby Hall, the latter, like his grandfather the above-mentioned Rey. R. Formby, holding the 
perpetual curacy of the place. Formby had anciently a chartered market, and tolls are still colleeted at all 
fairs. There is a cross which replaced an older one said to have been a market-cross. 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 2 Lansd. ALS, 559, fol. 57. 6 Rot. Literar. Clausar. p. 289. 7 Rot. Chart. 5 Joh. m. 7. 


3 Duchy Records, Red Repert. Bundle R, n. 30. 5 Rot. Chart. 11 Hen, Lil. 1 
4 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372, 409. 5 Thid. fol, 403. 9 Fscaet. 25 Edw. I. n. 51. 
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The parochial chapel of Formby existed before the Reformation, but its founder is unknown. In 1597, Robert Halsall, vicar 
of Walton, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to it. In 1650 it was described as ‘‘ ancient and parochial,” and John Walton was the minister, 
who was said to be ‘‘ honest, godly, and profitable to the said tovmship.” In 1705, Timothy Ellison was incumbent, at which 
time the tithes were paid to the rector of Walton, and amounted to about £90 a-year, out of which £20 a-year was allowed to the 
minister of Formby, the vicar also allowing him half the Kaster dues, amounting to £3. The living was in the gift of the rector 
and viear. In 1746 (a brief having been obtained in 1742 for £1154) the church was transferred to its present position. The 
original site, once the centre of the village, being near the sea, was, owing to the increasing inroads of the drifting sand, left 
a lonely and desolate burial-ground in a wilderness of sand-hills. The blowing sand has, however, been much checked by 
planting the sand-hills with star-grass or bent, all old leases containing a clause obliging the tenants to plant six days in a-year. 

The consequence has been that the population is now increasing considerably, and the character of the place gradually chang- 
ing. Formby has two stations on the Liverpool and Southport Railway, which was opened in 1850. Still more recently, the 
sand-hills having been in some measure levelled and cultivated, a small memorial church was built in the burying-ground, on the 
old site, by Mary, daughter of the Rey. Richard Formby, and consecrated in 1855. A few residences have sprung up around it, 
and this part of the district is designated Formby Point. There is a lifeboat station here. 

A handsome Roman Catholic chapel for Formby was finished in 1854, replacing one (now used as a 
reading-room for young men) which had succeeded a still older one in use till the beginning of this century. 

The first potatoes in England are said to have been grown in Formby; some say, introduced by a 
Formby man sailing in Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition ; according to another tradition, washed on the shore 
from a wrecked vessel. 

Formby Hall, a picturesque and isolated old house of uncertain date (ascribed by Baines to the fifteenth 
century), lies to the north of the village, between sand-hills and a peat-moss. It is sheltered by a wood in 
which formerly existed a heronry, and up to late years faleon-perches remained in the house. 

Ainsdale, anciently Aymilnesdale, Einulvesdel of the Domesday survey, when it was recorded as comprising 
two carucates of land worth sixty-four pence, is a hamlet in this chapelry belonging to the family of Blundell, 
whose ancestor, Osbert de Aynosdale, in the reign of Henry IL, was appointed by John earl of Moreton to be 
his forester and reeve of Great Crosby. In 1 John (1199-1200) the donation was confirmed, and letters of 
protection were granted to his son Robert Fitz Osbert,’ who paid for them five marks two years afterwards,” 
and who had half-a-carucate for being bailiff of Crossby.? The same land, worth 10s. per annum, was held 
by the same tenure by Sir Adam de Ainoldale, his son. This Sir Adam was the father of Sir Robert, who 
assumed the name of Blundell de Crosby, and was ancestor of Nicholas Blundell, who was required, on a quo 
warranto, to show his title to have wreck of the sea in the manor of Aymilnesdale, when he alleged that he 
and his ancestors had held the manor, with this privilege, from time immemorial. The court decided that 
he had acquired the manor from his father, and that Henry III. had given to the father of Nicholas the ship- 
wreck of any ship which had been cast on that manor (quandam navem de quodam wrecco quod accidit in 
eodem manerio) ; but no other ancestor of Nicholas had taken wreck, and in his time no wreck had happened. 
The king was therefore adjudged to resume his seisin of wreck, and Nicholas to be amerced.® From the 
exemplification of this judgment, in 21 Edward IIL (1347), it appears that the king granted the recovered 
privilege to his brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, in fee. The manor remained in the family, and descended 
to the present owner, Thomas Weld Blundell of Ince Blundell, esq. 

Ravensmeols, another hamlet, Lrengermeles of Domesday, and, like Formby, probably a trace of the Danish 
settlements in the neighbourhood of the Mersey, was held, with part of Aynosdale, by Nicholas and Sibylla 
de Hoghton, of Thomas earl of Lancaster, and this property was in possession of Sir Richard Hoghton in the 
reign of Charles I, and afterwards belonged to the Molyneux family. In 1757 it was purchased by John 
Formby, of Formby Hall, esq., and for the most part remains in the possession of his descendants, the Rey. 
Lonsdale Formby being lord of the manor. This place has suffered much by the encroachment of the sand- 
hills ; and there was in 1835 only a farm-house, with a rabbit-warren, lying adjacent to the coast which bears 
the name. According to the Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey, the brethren held the manor and considerable 
property in Ravensmeols, by grant and lease from the Blundells. The farm-house just mentioned represents 
the old Grange of the abbey. It is, however, not in Ravensmeols but in Altcar. 

1 Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. P. 1, m. 18. + Testa de Nevill, fol. 401. 


e Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Ed. I. apud Lane. Rot. 1, 
5 Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. oVRot Pat. 21 Bow, Ul? Py 1, my 6: 
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PARISH OF LIVERPOOL. 


“SS HIS town is situated in the hundred of West rene on the eastern bank of the river Mersey, 


in latitude 53° 24° 48” north, and longitude 3° 0’ 1” west from the meridian of Green- 
eG * wich, at a distance of 314 miles W. of Manchester, Ais 205 miles N.W. of London. 
 \ ee The name of this place has given rise to much discussion. The most ancient record in 


a which it is mentioned is a deed of Rich: ard I.’s time, about 1190, where it is called Leverpol. 
aS a AA In KKing John’s charter, and that of Henry IIL. in 1229, the spelling follows this mode. In 
the Testa de Nevill, however, in a part that must have been drawn up in the time of King John, the name 
occurs as Litherpol. In various documents it is found spelled in no fewer than forty different ways. The pre- 
sent spelling of it became the authorised and official way about the middle of last century. ‘Originally it 
was little more than a fishing village, and its name is not to be found in Domesday Book. The absence from 
this record of all notice of the place can be explained only from its non-existence at that period. Mr. 
Bawdwen, in his translation of Domesday, has appropriated E’smedune to Liverpool; but Mr. Beamont, im 
his more recent and trustworthy work, allocates that name to “ Smithdown,” a place very near to Liverpool, 
but probably never identical with it. A place in Toxteth was denominated Smithden from the reign of 
King John to that of Charles I. In the Close Roll of 5 Henry IIL. (1221) is a writ, directing the sheriff 
to inquire, by discreet and lawful men, what proportions various places bear in the county ; among the rest. 
the “vill of Shinthedun, which King John wasted by the haye of Toxtathe.”! It is again found in 
the perambulation of the forests made in 12 Henry III. (1228), and confirmed 14 Edward III. (1340) :° 
King John, say the jurors, placed Smethdoun near these bounds, and gave Thyngwall away in exchange.’ 
It was called the Earl’s Smetheden in the reign of Edward I., when it was held in alms of the officers of Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaster, to whom then belonged the manor of “ Liverpole,” with the passage of the Mersey.’ 
Thomas, earl of TW or Seng in 1316 granted Toxteth and Smethedon to the monks of Wh: ulley. The name 
Smithen occurs in the reign of James I., when, with Toxteth, it belonged to Sir Richard Moly neux ; and in 
that of Charles I. it is called Smithden and Smithdon Moss.’ The name is brought down in the appellation 
of Smeatham Lane in Yates’s map, and “Smith-down” Lane in a map of the environs of Liverpool taken in 
the year 1768. The lane, which still bears this name, passes from Edge Hill to Toxteth Park, chiefly on the 
edge of the park. These facts prove that there was a place, within or adjoining the park, bearing the name 
of Smithden, both before and after Liverpool is mentioned in any record. 

The Corporation seal is about two hundred years old, the original seal having disappeared, along with 
the chief corporate muniments, when the 
town was captured by Prince Rupert in 
1644. It is of silver, and of an oval form, 
exhibiting a bird, which holds in its bill a 
sprig with three leaves. Under its breast is 
a label, inscribed in the half Saxon half Lon- /?} 
gobardic characters introduced at the Con- (Ae 
quest, with the contracted name Jon’Is, the 
contraction of Johannis. Near the label are 
a crescent and estoile, which are represented 
within a triangle upon the silver coins of 


Min rs ; =e . 
In King John. Over the bird’s tail is a group of : 
Gon es nt eee THE ANCIENT SEAL. 

THE PRESENT SEAL. roundles, “which,” says Mr. Baines in 1835, 


“without any sort of authority, or even 
plausibility, have been termed pellets, but which may be plates or bezants. If either of the latter, they 
represent the medium of commerce ; bezants, the gold coin of Byzantium, had recently been made known to 
western Europe by the crusaders, eae placed them upon their shields, and thus introduced a new armorial 
bearing.” ‘These roundles, however, and indeed every other part of the device, have been the subject of 


' _or “for a haye of Toxtathe ;” “ p haya de Toxtathe.” Rot. 4 Escaet. 25 Hdw. I. n. 61, 
Claus. 5 Hen. III. p. 474.—B. H. 
“ Rot. Pat. 14 Edw. III. p. i. m. 36. 5 Duchy Records, Bundle No. XIV., indorsed * Lancastria xvj'® 


3 Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fol. 56. Caroli,” n. 10. 
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much controversy. The bird has been variously called a dove, a shoveller duck, an eagle, and a hypothetical 

bird, the “ Liver,” to which the name of the town has been traditionally ascribed.’ The sprig in its mouth 
has been interprete .d to be an olive branch, a branch of laver or sea-weed, and, the inkhorn with which the 
eagle of St. John is sometimes depicted as attending on the prophet. The word in the body of the seal 
has been read PoLis (as a continuation of the word LIVERP. on the circumscription), JOVIS (explanatory of 
the bird as the eagle of Jove), and sonts.” By careful comparison with impressions of the earlier seal, how- 
ever, one of which, on a deed of 1565, is figured on the previous page, and also with the silver pennies of John’s 
reign, it is now established with tolerable certainty that the whole is a rude device of the eagle of St. John, 
the patron saint of the king to whom the town owed its first chartered rights. The disputed word is 
JoOWIS, the sprig is the fleur-de-lis, and the “roundles” or “ pellets” represent, with the crescent and etoile, 
the sun, moon, and stars, appropriated by King John, as evidenced by his coins. The legend, rudely and 
inaccurately copied two centuries ago from the original seal, is SIGILL . S . CONMUNE . DORGESIV D LEVERP . 
Anciently, as is seen by a comparison of the two representations already given, it was SIGILL . CONMUNE 
BORGESIV D’ LEVERPOL, “ The common seal of the Burgesses of Liverpool.” 


HISTORICAL ANNALS, 


According to Camden, a castle was built here as early as the year 1076 by Roger de Poictou, lord of 
the Honor of Lancaster. The castle, however, said to have been erected by Roger de Poictou, but probably 
existing much earlier and only oceupied by him, is now generally agreed to have been the castle at West 
Derby, a few miles off, which was in existence in ne reign of King John. To this monarch is ascribed the 
foundation of the castle of Liverpool, by the Mersey. W hatever may have been its origin, Liverpool castle 
was dismantled by order of Parliament in the year 1659, but it existed, in a dilapidated state, from that 
period till the year 1721, when it was razed to the ground, and gave place to St. George’s church, which now 
stands upon the ancient site. The castle consisted of embattled walls, fortified to the south with three cir- 
cular towers, and surrounded by a deep and broad ditch, over which was thrown a drawbridge to the north, 
and several small houses were built on the walls for the accommodation of the garrison.” The custody of the 
fortress was, for many generations during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in the “noble and knightly” 
family of Molineux, whose chief seat at Sephton was given to Vivian de Molineux by Roger of Poictou, who 
held, as appears from Domesday Book, all the land between the Ribble and the Mersey. 

The same baronial donor who bestowed the government of the castle upon Vivian de Molineux gave the 
fishery of the Lancashire side of the Mersey to another of his favourites, the abbot of Shrewsbury, in the 
early part of the next century.* 

Two charters of Henry I. are referred to in the Corporation books of 1581, but there is no other evi- 
dence of their having ever existed, and nothing is said of their contents. A supposed charter of Henry II. 
has been ascertained to be a mere modern forgery. The first authentie charter of Liverpool is that of King 
John, who, in the ninth year of his reign (1207), directed a charter, dated Winton, 28 August, to all his 
faithful subjects who had chosen to have burgages in the town of Leverpul, and granted to them that they 
should have all the liberties and free customs in the town of Leverpul, which any free borough upon the sea 
has in his land.’ 

It appears from Madox’s History of the Exchequer, that the village or town (villata is the term) paid a 
tollage to Henry IIL, in the 11th year of his reign (1226-7), of eleven marks seven shillings and eight 
pennies. On the 24th March 13 Henry III. (1229), the king granted a charter, by which he constituted 
Leverpolle a free borough, with a gild merchant, with hanse and liberties of soc and sac, toll and theam, and 
infangtheof, with freedom throughout the land and in all the ports, of lastage, passage, stallage, and customs, 
as well as of suit to the county and the wapentake.° For this charter the king exacted a fine of ten marks ;’ 
and though he grants all the liberties conferred by the preceding charters, he restrains strangers from carrying 
on business in the town of Liverpool without the consent of the burgesses. The earliest lease which appears 
to be in existence is one granted by Henry IIL, the day after this grant of a charter of incorporation, which 

' No argument ean be founded upon the rude drawings of this Elizabeth, and quoted in Gregson’s Fragments, it appears that the 
age ; the head of this bird seems to be the head of a dove; but the dimensions of that structure were, within, as follow :—East wall, 38 
eagle of Torbock has been mistaken for a dove, and recently for a yards ; north wall, 36 yards ; west wall, 35 yards ; and south wall, 
green parrot. The eagle of the Stanley crest has the neck of a 37 yards; a ditch surrounded the whole east side, which at its outer 
stork or a goose. In deriving the name of the town from an ima- extremity averaged about 78 yards: its boundary was Preeson’s 


ginary bird, which was unknown long after the town hadacommon Row on the west, the top of Pool Lane and Castle Ditch on the 
seal, we have a remarkable instance of putting the cart before the east, and Castle Hey, now called Harrington Street, on the north. 


horse. ——=}%, An 
2 Ses papers on this seal in the Trans. of the Hist. Soc of Lame, Confirmed by letters patent, 4 Edw. III., Rot. Pat. 2, m. 14 


and Chesh. vol. i. pp. 55, 76, 94, 105, etc., by H. C. Pidgeon, esq. > Charter of King John, 1207, on a small parchment without seal. 
R. Brook, esq., on especially “ Additional Notes,” ete. by Mr. H. ® A copy of this charter is preserved in the Duchy Office Reper- 
Eeroyd Smith, read May 2, 1867.—B:; H. tory, Bag B, n. 13 a. 


5 From a survey of Liverpool castle made in the reign of Queen 7 Magn. Rot, Pip. 13 Hen, III. Lane. 
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sets forth that he had granted to his honest men of Liverpool our town of Liverpool, to be held at farm for 
four years from Michaelmas next, at the yearly rent of £10, paid to his sheriff of Lancaster.! At this period 
the knightly family of Sir John de la More flourished in Liverpool,” and occupied More Hall, or the Old Hall, 
in Oldhall Street; their history is identified with their native town, of which they were the patrons and the 
benefactors, as were the family of the De la Poles some ages afterwards in the sister port of Hull, on the 
eastern side of the island. 

The privilege of free warren was granted in 36 Henry IIL. (1251-2) to William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
and his heirs for ever, in the lordships, manors, and demesne lands of Liverpool, West Derby, Everton, 
Crosseby, Wavertre, Salford, and other places in Lancashire, as well as in the counties of Derby and Stafford ;* 
and in the same year he was supposed by Mr. Baines to have erected “the Tower” near the bottom of Water 
Street, which was razed in 1820, the site being now covered by Tower Buildings. There is, however, no authority 
for this supposition. We do not find any record of the building till, on the elevation of the duke of Lancaster to 
the throne of these realms, under the title of Henry IV., Sir John Stanley was confirmed in his office of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and obtained a license from the king in the year 1405 to fortify his house at Liverpool, 
which he had newly rebuilt, with embattled walls ;* this House or Tower, as it was called, served for ages as 
the occasional residence of the lords of Man, and as the civic mansion of that noble family, till, by the muta- 
tion of human affairs, it became first an assembly-room and then a prison ; and, in the year 1820, this only 
remaining vestige of ancient times in Liverpool] was taken down and totally disappeared. The Tower, when 
in its pristine splendour, opened to the Mersey without the intervention of any other building, and occupied 
a site of about 3700 square yards. 

In 1272 a census was taken of the town, from which it appeared that it consisted of 168 houses, occu- 
pied, probably, by about 800 inhabitants. 

About 1283, 11 Edward I., Woodside Ferry, opposite to Liverpool, yielded a revenue of forty 
shillings a-year to Edmund, earl of Lancaster, the king’s brother, then lord of the manor of Liverpool. The 
priory of Birkenhead possessed from its foundation the privilege of ferry from the Cheshire side of the Mersey, 
but never had an exclusive claim to the passage from Lancashire. The monks erected in Water Street a 
house as a granary and as a refugium for their passengers. This house stood just below Drury Lane, and was 
standing in the time of Elizabeth. 

In 1292, 20 Edward L, the bailiffs and commonalty of Lyverpol were summoned to answer to a writ of 
quo warranto, for claiming exemption from all fines and amercements of the county, and suit of county and 
wapentake, and from toll, stallage, thurtol (through-toll), passage, pontage, and lastage, throughout the whole 
of England, and to have a market, fair, pillory, and tumberel, infangenthef, gallows, and emendations of the 
assize of bread and beer in that town.’ In the proceedings on this case, certain men of the borough who 
represented the commonalty stated that at present they had no bailiff, though they had been accustomed to 
have one, until they were obstructed by Edmund, the king’s brother, who would not allow them to have a 
free borough ; and therefore at present they did not claim any liberties except exemption from fines, amerce- 
ments, suits, and the other duties before mentioned. With respect to the other liberties, they had formerly 
possessed them, but now Earl Edmund had them. They also produced the charters of King John and 
Henry IIL® 

The rank which Lancashire then held as a maritime county was humble in the extreme. Edward I, in 
order to prevent the precious metals from leaving the kingdom, issued a mandate to the magistrates of all 
the ports in England, to allow no money, either English or foreign, nor any bullion, to be exported. A list 
of the ports to which these orders were sent is still preserved in the national archives ; and though Bristol, 
Hull, and Neweastle are named, with about sixty other ports, many of them of very small importance, neither 
Liverpool nor any other port of Lancashire is mentioned. Ten years afterwards a royal ordinance appeared, 
requiring the ports in all parts of England, as well on the east as on the west coast, to send ships and men 
to Dublin, to transport the earl of Ulster and his forces to Scotland ; yet, notwithstanding the vicinity of 
Lancashire to Ireland, the king’s precept was not addressed to any of the ports of this county. 

Liverpool was included among the valuable grants made about 9 Edward II. (1315-6) by the Earl of 
Lancaster to Sir Robert de Holand. It was, however, forfeited, with the rest of his property, on his 
attainder. 

The town had given name to a family which was rising into some importance about this period. John 
son of Richard de Lyverpole,’ was returned as a burgess in parliament for “Derby” in 19 Edward I. 


1 For a careful chronological abstract of the various documents * Rot. Pat. 7 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 17, 14. 
relating to the leasing of the fee-farm of Liverpool, see a pamphlet ° Placita de Quo Warr, coram Hugone de Cressingham, etc., 
by Mr. Joseph Boult—“ An inquiry into the origin of the Liver- MS. fol. 116. 


pool Town Dues,” 1857, from which I have taken many of the 6 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Rot. 8 d. 
subjoined notices.—B. H. 7 In the Testa de Nevill, fol. 371, ‘* Margaret, who was the wife 
2 See The Moore Rental ; Chet. Soc. Ser. xii. of Adam de Gerstan,” is said to have been married to “* Ric. Lither- 


3 Duchy Records Repertory, Bag A, n. 28. pol.” —B. H. 
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(1325-6) ;' and William, the son of Adam de Liverpool, was several times mayor of his native borough in the 
following reign. 

In 1326 the vicarage of Walton, to which the church of St. Nicholas of Liverpool was then only a 
ehapelry, was instituted. 

On the 22d of January 1332, another charter, confirming former concessions of liberties, was granted to 
Liverpool by Edward IIL.” 

In 1338 those wars, so renowned in the annals of Britain, which laid France at the feet of her rival, and 
shed imperishable lustre upon the arms of our third Edward and his son the Black Prince, broke out; and 
in order to strengthen the naval power of the country, all the ports in the kingdom were required to make 
contributions according to the means which each of them was judged to possess. The levies thus imposed, 
which amounted in the eross to 700 vessels and 14,141 men, afford an insight into the comparative im- 
portance of the ports of England at that period; and the following return of the quotas required from a 
munber of them seryes to show what station the town and port of Liverpool then occupied :— 


London = - - - - - 25 ships and 662 men, 
Bristol - - - - - - 24 do. 600 do. 
Hull - - - - - - - 16 do. 466 do. 
Portsmouth - - - - - - 5 do. 96 do. 
Liverpool - - - S - - 1 bark and 6 men! 


But though Liverpool did not contribute much to the naval strength of the nation in these wars, the 
town and neighbourhood furnished their full proportion of military heroes, for it is recorded that Sir William 
de la More received the distinguished honour of knight banneret from the hands of his sovereign on the field 
of Poictiers after the battle was won ; and the same honour was conferred on Sir William Molineux, knight 
of Sephton, by Edward the Black Prince, after the battle of Navarette. 

In 1346, 20 Edward IIL., an inquisition was taken of the lands and tenements of the duke of Lancaster, 
which sheds some light upon the value of property in Liverpool and its neighbourhood at that period: the 
jurors were Roger de More, Rob de Moss, Ri. de Walton, and Ad. W gee and they return, upon oath, that 
there are two “wind milns” and one “horse miln” of the value of £6: 13:4; and that the herbage in a 
certain park at Toxteth, containing in circuit five miles by estimation, is worth £17 a-year. The jurors 
further declare that there are 168 burgages, which are held of the lord as parcel of the manor (supposed of 
Liverpool), each burgage paying twelve pence at the Annunciation of our blessed Lady Mary, and at St. Michael, 
and two pence at their entrance by name of service. 

1348.—The farm of the tolls, stallage of the markets and fairs, the passage-boat, one horse-mill, and 
two wind-mills, were let to John, son of William del More, for £26, payable to the earl of Lancaster. 

In 1353 the prior of Birkenhead, on a quo warranto, in 27 Edward III., claimed to have the right of 
carrying passengers from Birkhed to Lyv erpol, and of building houses for their accommodation, and making 
suitable chi arges for their provision. He produced in support ‘of his claim letters-patent dated at W odestoke, 
April 13, 4 Edward IL (1311), and ratified by Edward IIL, by which the former king granted that the prior 
and convent should have on their own soil at Birkhed a passage from the town of Lyverpol to the priory of 
Birkhead, and from the said priory to the said town, across the arm of the sea, which was held a common 
passage before, and near the same passage they might build and hold sufficient houses ; and that the men 
dwelling in those houses might buy and sell victuals for passengers. Williain Braas, for the crown, objected 
that the prior took excessive profits, charging for a man and horse, with or without a load, twopence, and for 
a man on foot a farthing; and on the market-day at Lyverpol, Saturday, for a man a halfpenny, and for a 
man and his luggage one penny.® 

In 1354 the town of Liverpool was “ farmed” to William Fitzadam of Liverpool, and in 1374 this lease 
was renewed. 

In 1355, 29 Edward III, John Barrett, a servant of the house of Lancaster, was appointed governor of 
the castle of Liverpool, and in 33 Edward III. (1359) the duke of Lancaster eranted to him a messuage and 
six “seliones” of land in the town of Liverpool, paying for the messuage a rent of £4, and for the land six 
shillings and eightpence.* The same duke, in the tenth year of his duchy, granted a lease to William, son of 
Adam de Lyverpull and More de Ly verpull, of the town, the mills, rents, and services, the passage of 
the Merese, and the turbary of Toxteth ; and it may be noticed, as one of the indications of the importance 
to which this town and port were ultimately to attain, that Edward III. and Richard II. granted no fewer 
than four letters-patent for the improvement of Liverpool.” 

In 1361 the church of St. Nicholas was consecrated, and the burial-ground annexed, probably under the 
patronage of the dukes of Lancaster and the knightly family of Sephton. The period of its original erection is 
unknown, the present building not dating further back than 1774. Previous to 1361 the inhabitants of 
Liverpool interred their sees at their parish church of Walton. 

' Parliamentary Writs, vol. i. p. 341, n. 726. ° Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii. p. 254. 4 See ‘* Parish of Walton.” 


* The date of this charter is eran Given at York 22d Jan. 5 Rot. Pat. 2 Edward III. P. 1, m, 34. n. 147.— 7 Edward III. 
6 Edw. IIL, for a fine of 40s. Rot. Chart. 6 Edw. III. n. 7. P. 1, m. 27.—m. 43; and 5 Ric. II. P. 2, m. 2. 
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In 1383, 6 Richard IT., the charters granted by King John and Henry III. were confirmed by letters- 
patent, dated 21st January.1. John of Gaunt, in 17 Richard IL. (1393), granted and demised to Thomas de 
la More of Liverpull, Robert de Derby, Richard de Hulme, and William de Raby 


** our town of Liverpull, with the common pasture lying between the said town and our park of Toxteth, together with all our 
mills, rents, passages of the water of Merece, and the profits of the court of the same town, to be held by the same Thomas, Robert, 
Richard, and William, together with parcels of the turbary of Toxteth, so that they may dig in the same parcels and turbaries, and 
dry and earry at their will. We have also granted,” says this document, ‘‘to the same, emendations of the assize of bread and beer, 
the forfeitures of forestallers, butchery, and tanners, breach of the peace, and all other things which belong to view of frank pledge, 
though blood have been shed, and also the goods and chattels of fugitives and felons, and the punishment of all labourers dwelling 
in the same town, and to take all the toll of the same town ; together with the herbage of our castle ditch, with waifs and strays, 
wreck of the sea, and other profits, both by land and sea belonging to us; to have and hold to the end of 17 years from the date 
of the present, rendering to us yearly at Liverpoole 57 marks of silver at the feasts of Easter and St. Michael the Archangel, in 
equal portions. We will and grant that none of the said town be impleaded in the county or wapentake for debt of trespass 
and agreement, or other personal matters arising in the said town. And we will that none of the said town be placed juror in assizes 
or recognizances, except for lands and tenements in the s’d town during the above term. So always that the same Thomas, 
Robert, Richard, and William, make and repair the mills at their own expense, taking sufficient timber as often as necessary in 
our parks of Toxteth and Croxteth, and our wood of Symondeswood by view and delivery of our foresters there. Dated at Lancaster 
Castle, Aug. 10, 17 Richard I.” 

This lease was confirmed by Henry IV., by letters-patent dated at Lancaster 10th March, and first year 
of his reign (1400). In 1 Henry V. (1413) the franchises of the borough were amply confirmed.” In 1420 
Henry V. ordered the stewards of Salford and Derby hundreds to distrain “all those who have been mayors 
and bailitts of Liverpool since the time of our coronation until now, that they be before the barons of our 
Exchequer at Lancaster at the next session there to be holden, to render us an account from the time that 
they have holden our courts at Liverpool, and to answer to us for the issues both of our said courts, and for 
the toll and other profits by them levied in the meantime as reason demands.” Closely following on this, in 
the 10th year of the same reign (1422), we have the burgesses of Lyverpull, poor tenants of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, petitioning and representing 


that King John, by his letters-patent under his great seal, granted that they who held any burgage in the town of Lyver- 
pull should have all manner of liberties and frank customs as any borough on the sea had ; and also, that King Henry, son of the 
said king, in like manner granted that the town of Lyverpull should be a free borough for ever, and that the burgesses should have 
gild merchant with hansa, with all liberties and customs belonging to the said gild. He moreover granted to the said burgesses, 
among divers other franchises, sok and sak, tol and theam, as more fully contained in his letters-patent, which, says the petition, 
our said king (Henry VY.) has ratified and confirmed. By authority of these grants, the ‘* burgesses have at all times had and con- 
tinued a court in the same borough, and the perquisites of the said court, with all kinds of profits belonging to the said court, have 
taken and received, until the king’s officers and servants of the said county came, usurped, and held certain courts within the same 
borough, with strong hand, since the said confirmation, and no time before; and so the said burgesses are grievously molested, 
vexed, and disturbed in their said liberties and franchises by the said officers and servants against right and reason, and contrary 
to the purport of their letters-patent and the before-mentioned confirmation, to the great detriment and destruction of the said 
borough, and to the disinheritance of the said burgesses, if they be not succoured and aided in the present parliament.” The reply 
to this petition directs that the matter contained in it be committed to the king's council, and that the same council, by authority 
of parliament, have full power to do right to the petitioners.* 

Though the time of the feuds between the ancient barons of this realm, when they were accustomed to 
call in their vassals to their assistance, had gone past, there arose during the minority of Henry VI. a spirit 
of violent contention between the Stanleys, living at the Tower in Water Street, and the house of Molineux, 
enjoying the constableship of the castle at Liverpool, and residing at Croxteth, near West Derby, arising out 
of the disputed limits of the respective family possessions in Liverpool. This difference the parties had pre- 
pared to decide by an appeal to arms, resembling the contests of feudal times. The account of the commo- 
tions to which these dissensions gave rise is given in Dodsworth’s MSS. vol. Ixxxvii. p. 39. The paper, 
which is a certificate from Ralph of Ratcliff and James of the Holt, justices of the peace, addressed to the 
Honourable Maister Troutbeck, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, is of some length, but its substance, 
in the language of the times, is— 


that great rumour and congregation of routes existed between Sir Richard Molineux, knt. on the one part, and Thomas Stan- 
ley the younger, of Lierpull, esq. of the other part, whereon the said conservators of the public peace, by order of the sheriff, re- 
paired to Lierpull early in July 1424, and there they found the said Thomas of Stanley in his father’s house, and with a multitude 
of people in the town, to the number of 2000 men and more. On which, say the certifiers, “We asket him the cause of that as- 
semble of King’s people, and he us informed, that the said Richard Molyneux would come hither with great congregations, riots, 
and great multitude of people, to slea and beat the said Thomas, his men and his servants, the which he would withstand if he 
might. And he, the said Thomas, said that he would find sufficient surety of the peace for him, and all his, so the said Richard 
would find the same; and hereon, the Friday next after, the sheriffs arrested the said Thomas, and committed him to ward : and 
the said sheriff made cry, that the people that there was should go with him to help him to execute his office, after which he pro- 
ceeded to West Derby Fen, and there, on a mow, within the said town, he saw the said Richard, with great congregations, route 
and multitude, to the number of 1000 men or more, arrayed in manner as to battle, and coming in fast towards Lierpull town ; and 
the said sheriff arrested the said Richard, and committed him to ward.” These tumultuous proceedings having been made known 
to the king’s government, a mandamus was issued under the sign manual, commanding, ‘‘ that Thomas, son of John Stanley, sol- 
dier, residing in the castle of Cliderhow, should withdraw himself as far as the castle of Kenilworth, and that Richard Molineux, 
soldier, residing at the castle of Lancaster, should withdraw himself as far as the castle of Windsor,” and thus the matter ended. 


A more felonious outrage than the squabbles of feudal proprietaries and their servile retainers disgraces 
the annals of Lancashire in this reign. William Poole, a younger son of the knightly family of Poole of 
Wirral, influenced probably by a desire to improve his fortune, adopted a measure which even the licentious 

1 Rot. Chart. de annis 5 and 6 Rie. IL. n. 14. 2 Rotwrow \ Hen. V. ps i, m. 22. 3 Rot. Parl. vol. iv. p. 55, n. 2. 
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and barbarous manners of the age deemed intolerable. In 15 Henry VL, Isabell, wife of Sir John Botiller of 
Bewsey, petitioned parliament for justice on “ William Pulle, sometyme of Leverpoole in ye countee of Lancaster 
Gentilman,” who, “ with many oyer felons, the saide Isabell feloniously there than toke and carried away and 
cruelly did ravyssh.” This outrage has been noticed already in the account of the manor of Bewsey. 

In 1440 the Lady Eleanor, duchess of Gloucester, having been banished on a charge of witcheraft, was, 
on her passage to the Isle of Man, temporarily confined by the king’s mandate “in the castle of Let-Poole,” 
under the wardship cf Sir Thomas Stanley. 

1444, Feb. 15, Henry VI. let the town to farm to Thomas de Lathome, esq., with all manner of appur- 
tenances, profits, and commodities to the same belonging (save and except to the king and his heirs, his park 
of Toxteth to the same town belonging, the profits of turbary called the Oldemosse, and one messuage with 
its appurtenances, and except the prisage of wines within the port of the town), and to do and support all 
manner of charges to the town belonging, or incumbent, which the predecessors of Richard Cross, Robert 
More, and others, late farmers, have been accustomed to do and support, from Michaelmas last, for a term of 
five years, at the rent of £21. 

In 1446 the king granted to Sir Richard Molyneux, his son Richard, and their heirs, the chief forester- 
ship of the royal forest and parks in the wapentake of West Derbyshire, with the offices of serjeant or steward 
of that wapentake and the wapentake of Salford, and constableship of the castle of Liverpool, by letters- 
patent, dated Brandon, 28 July. This grant was especially exempted in the petition of the commons on the 
Act of Resumption 34 Henry VI. (14: 54- 5) in favour of “ Richard Molyneux, esquier, one of the huisshers of 
our chambre, or by what name soever he be called, in, of, or to eny graunte or grauntes made by us by our 
letters patentes, undre the seale of oure duchie of Lancastr’, unto the same Richard for terme of his lif, joyntly 
or severally, of the constableship of oure eastell Lyverpole, the stewardships of West Derbyshire and Salford- 
shire, and the maisterships of oure forest of Simonswode, and of oure parkes of Croxtath, within oure counte 
of Lancastre ; nor to the fees and wages unto the said office or offices of old tyme due and accustomed.”? 

In 1465, 4 Edward IV., another Act of Resumption being passed, it was provided “ that this acte, or eny 
othir acte made or to be made in this present parlement, extende not nor be prejudiciall to John Best, of or 
for eny graunte made by us unto hym by our letters patentes, of th’ isswez and profites of the passage of the 
water of Lithee Poole, called the Fery of Lytherpoole within our Duchie of Lancastre.”* 

1466, September 20. Edward IV. let to Robert Orrell the town or lordship of Liverpool, with all its 
appurtenances, for seven years from next Michaelmas, for £14 yearly. “ Provided always, that if any other 
person be willing without fraud or bad intent to give by way of increase a higher yearly farm, then the 
aforesaid Robert Orrell shall be bound to give as much, if he shall wish to have the farm.” 

1472. The farm passed into the hands of Edmund Crosse for a term of twelve years from Michaelmas 
last (1471) at the rent of £14 yearly, “and two shillings of increase.” Probably he died before this term 
was ended, for in 1475 the town was farmed to Henry Crosse for ten years at the rent of £14 for the town 
and lordship, and 20s. each for Akersmyll and Watremylne. 

On May 14, 1488, the farm was let by Henry V II. on the terms last mentioned to David ap Griffith, 
gentleman, for seven years ; and in 1502 we find it let to him again on the same terms. This lease appears 
to have been cancelled in favour of a larger one in 1505 for twenty-one years, to the same David Griftith 
and his wife and son, and this again in 1524, was renewed to Alice Griffith, widow, and Henry Akers. 

The Act of Resumption, passed in 1 Henry VII. (1485), contains an exemption in favour of Thomas 
Scaresbreke, servant to Sir Edward Stanley, providing “ that this act do not annul or defeat in eny wise any oure 
Lres Patentes made unto hym, in or of the Office of Maister Forster of oure Forrest of Sy mondeswoode, 
Toxstaght and Croxstaght ;”* and further providing, that it “be not hurtfull or prejudiciall unto Lawrence Moly- 
neux, of or in the Offices of Constable of our Castell of Ly verpool, within the Countie Palatyne of Lancaster.” * 

The fifteenth century is remarkably barren of incidents in the history of Liverpool ; but towards the 
close of that century we find the distinguished families which occupied the Castle and the Tower t taking 
prominent parts in the events which terminated the wars of the houses of York and Lancaster. 

In 1522 John Crosse of Crosse Hall founded the first grammar school, free for all children, 

In 1523, 15 Henry VIII, the mayor, William More, esq., and the Corporation of Liverpool, demised to 
Sir William Molyneux a parcel of land near the Moregrene, and opposite the croft of Wiliam Fazakyrly of 
Kirby, for building land, for a rent to the Corporation ‘of 6d. per annum, toward the repairs of the chapel of 
St. Nicholas in Ley erpoole.” About this time Leland, the itinerant, thus writes of Liverpool :— 


At Lyrpole is a smaule Costume payid Lyrpole, alias Lyverpoole, a pavid Towne hath but a Chapel. Walton a iii 
that causith Marchantes to resorte. Miles of not far from the Se isa Paroche Chirch. The king hath a Castelet there, 
and the Erle of Darbe a Stone Howse there. Jrisch Marchauntes cum much thither, 
Good Marchandis at Lyrpole, moch as toa good Haven. After that Mersey Water cumming toward Rwmeorne in Ches- 
tf risch Yarn that Manchester men do shire lisith amonge the commune People the name, and to Lyrpole. A v. Mile on the 
hy ther, other side in Lancastr eshire is cawlid Rune. .e Water.® 
1 Rot. Parl. vol. y . pp. 315, 313. 2 Ibid. p. 547. STbid, p. 868. 4 Thid. p. 37. 


° Harl. MSS. cod. 2042, fol. 287 b. & Jtin. vol. vii. fol. 50, p. 44. 
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The distinguished families of Stanley and Molineux, whose dissensions haye been noticed, were found in 
this reign fighting in support of the same cause on the field of Flodden, where the flower of the Scotch 
nobility found a grave, and the men of Lancashire lasting renown. 

The dissolution of the monasteries, an event which was attended with consequences so serious in some 
parts of this and the neighbouring county of York, produced no material sensation in Liverpool, where there 
were only four chantries—viz. the High Altar, the chantry of St. Nicholas, the chantry of St. John, and the 
chantry of St. Catharine, all in the church of St. Nicholas, which felt the effeets of the royal appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property. It would appear, however, that Liverpool, in common with some other Lancashire 
towns, bent at that time under the pressure of adversity and “was now falling into ruin.” To increase the 
public distress, the town was nearly depopulated in the year 1540 by a plague; this dreadful malady was 
the forerunner of an epidemic, called the sweating sickness (sudor anglicanus), which broke out in April 1551, 
and extended its ravages to almost every corner of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, several incidents of local interest took place. Henry Ackres, the king’s farmer in 21 Hoy 
VIII. (1529), prosecuted a number of persons for a breach of the custom of toll of the ferry at Lyverpole.! 
1530. In this year “ Henry Ackres demysed, taken, and to farme letten unto Thomas Halghton and others, 
and the burgesses and comynalty of Lyvpole, all the customes, tolles, fleshamawes, and ferry boate of Lyvpole, 
with all sails, cables, and other necessaries and advantages to the said customes, tolles, fleshamawes, and ferry 
boate belonging and beforetymes acostumed and used,” for six years from Michaelmas next, at the yearly rent 
of £10. There is a covenant to re-deliver and maintain, ete. After the end of the six years, the said parties 
and the burgesses and commonalty to have, hold, and receive the one-half of the profits above mentioned for the 
remainder of Ackres’ term, paying to him £5 yearly and one-half of the cost of maintenance. There is a 
provision that the decease of Ackres shall void this demise, and it may be supposed that Ackres died soon 
after, as on February 20, 1537, the king lets to Thomas Holcroft, esq., the premises farmed to Alice Griffith 
and Henry Ackres in 1529, including “ the customs and anchorage of keiltolle of the waters of Mere y, within 
the lordship of Litherpole,” for twenty-one years from Michaelmas last, at the rents reserved in the same 
lease ; the tenant defraying all costs of repairs. In 1540 we have Sir William Molineux, who had leased the 
farm from Thomas Holeroft, executing a lease of the “ moyte or halfe” of his interest for fifteen years to the 
mayor of Liverpool and others. 

In 1546, 38 Henry VIII., John Pennethe brought an action against the mayor and burgesses for false 
imprisonment and detention of his ship and cargo.” About the same time a question arose between Sir 
William Mullyneux and his son and heir Richard (to whom in 1546 the farm, having been surrendered to 
the crown by Holeroft, was leased directly), and John More the mayor, and the burgesses of Leverpole, both 
parties claiming the rights to courts and profits, tolls and stallage of markets and fairs, and other perquisites, 
as also to the passage tolls over the water of Mercye.’ On this occasion Sir Richard obtained an injunction 
to restrain the defendants from receiving the profits arising from fairs within the town, and the lessee of the 
crown continued to receive them until the mayoralty of Roger Walker, and afterwards of Sir William Norres. 
One of the plaintiff’s servants had been committed for taking toll before the accustomed time, i.e. before the 
ringing of the town market-bell. The defendants, also, in defiance of the plaintiff’s lease, persisted in holding 
the boro-mote courts, and taking the perquisites. By this lease the plaintiff claimed to be farmer of one boat 

passage over the water of Mersye and the Fleshambles there ; and also the custome and anchorage of 
Keytolle of the water of Mersye within the lordship of Lytherpole. The defendants neither resisted nor 
denied the latter claim to be just. In 1547 the Molyneuxes demised the moiety of their lease to Edmund 
Gee of Chester for eight years. In 1553 Philip and Mary renewed the Molyneuxes’ lease, still at the old 
rent, £16:6:8. 

In 1556, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, the crown, on behalf of the lessees, issued a commission to inquire 
of a contempt of the injunction above mentioned by the mayor and Corporation of Lyverpole. The commission 
was directed to George Browne, esq., attorney-general of the duchy, and recites an injunction under the duchy 
seal to the mayor and Corporation, and to Roger Walker and others, enjoining them to permit the plaintiffs 
to hold the farm of the town and lordship, and to receive the perquisites and profits of courts, and the profits 
of the customs of stallage, passage, anchorage, key-toll, and profits of fairs and markets. The depositions in 
this case show that the defendants had committed a breach of the injunction, and claimed their right by a 
grant under the Great Seal of England, insisting that the farmers of the crown had their grant under an 
inferior seal, and contending for the liberties of Liverpool, as well against the duchy as against the farmers.° 
The fact seems to have been that the Corporation of Liverpool were constantly bent upon having the farm of 
their own town, and in 1557 an attempt was made to settle the matter by the Molyneuxes letting the farm 
to the mayor. 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. ii. Placit. A, n. 3. 5 [bid. vol. xix. R, n. 11. By a decree of the chancellor 
Ry erie a se Sp and council of the duchy, in Trinity Term, 2 and 3 Philip and 

bn inal Be me Bs Mary, the rights of lessees were affirmed. See Reports from 
* Ibid. Plac. N.D. vol. vii. M, n. 11 Parliamentary Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, Part iv. 


£ Due. Lance. vol. xi. L, n. 1. p. 2696. 
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‘On the special instance, motyon, and request” of the right honourable Lord Strange, and John Caryll, esq., attorney of the 
court of the duchy of Laneaster, as also for divers other considerations them moving, ‘‘ Richard, and William Molyneux 
his son,” let from year to year, at the will and pleasure of both parties, to John Moore, mayor, and the burgesses, ‘‘ all and 
singular the yssues, profetts, and commodytys arising, comyng, and groyng,” which they, the Molyneuxes, have or ought to have 
by reason of the lease of 1553, except the mills standing or being in the said town or borough, or the liberties of the same, at the 
rent of £12: 16:8 (another authority says £11:11:8). The tenants to keep harmless the Molyneuxes ‘‘ against our soveraigne lord 
and lady ye Kynge and Queen’s highness yt now are, and the heirs and successors of our said soveraigne lady the Queen, for and concern- 
ing the farme of the said toune and borrowe, and all other things which the said’’ Molyneuxes have set to farm to the mayor, ete. 

Commerce had made very little advance here from the period of the invasion of Ireland to the middle 
of this century, as it appears that in 1565 the number of vessels belonging to Liverpool amounted only to 15, 
with an aggregate burden of 268 tons, and about 88 men. At this time there were in the town only 138 
houses, and 690 inhabitants, residing in the seven streets of which it was formed—viz. Chapel Street, Bancke 
Street (now called Water Street), Moor Street (now Tithebarn Street), Castle Street, Dale Street, Juggler Street 
(now High Street), and Peppard Street (now Oldhall Street). Strange as it sounds in modern ears, a house 
(probably a cottage) in Castle Street then let for four shillings a-year: and ten pounds were offered as the purchase 
price of two houses in the same situation. The wonder will, however, be abated, when it is remembered that 
at this time’ wheat sold at 1s. a bushel; malt and oats at 7d. a bushel; an ox slaughtered at 26s. 8d.; a fat 
sheep for 2s. 10d.; claret for 50s. a hogshead ; red wine for 3d. a quart ; and a labourer’s wages were 4d. a-day. 
The standard of value is to be found in the necessaries of life, not in money, and, taken on an average of 
years, it may be remarked, that from the period that the castle of Liverpool was built to the present day, a 
labourer in husbandry has received the price of two bushels of wheat for a week’s work. The times when 
his wages would procure him more were years of plenty, those when they would not purchase so much, years 
of scarcity. 

The accommodation of the port was, of course, commensurate with the extent of its shipping. Only five 
years before, in 1560, a dreadful storm arose, and destroyed the only haven which Liverpool had then to boast. 
On this, as on more recent occasions, that event which at first seemed a calamity, produced in its consequences 
a substantial and lasting advantage. The year after the destructive hurricane the foundation of a new haven 
was laid in the mayoralty of Robert Corbett, esq., every house in turn sending a labourer for a day, and the 
fresh water was turned out of the contracted pool into a spacious haven. 

There was another violent storm in 1565, on Sunday December 23. Only the day before, a fleet had 
left Liverpool to convey Sir Henry Sydney, lord high deputy of Ireland, from Beaumaris to Dublin, and 
there was great excitement in Liverpool, the people praying and making “ their most humble prayers unto 
All Mighty to amend the weather, so fearfull and terrible, and to save the foresaid ships and barks with all 
the crysten people in them beinge.”” 

Though the port was very obscure at this period, it was known to the conspirators who in 1571 “had 
a device to carie the Quene of Scotts away to the sea-side, and then to have a shippe redy about Lyrpole, or 
some such place in Lancashire.”’* 

In these primitive times the public morals were watched over by the authorities with paternal solicitude ; 
and in the plenitude of their zeal a mandate was issued, directing “that no batchelor, apprentice, or servant, 
should walk out after nine o’clock at night without lawful business.” The manners of the people were not, 
however, so strict as to reject the amusements of the pit and of the turf, for in 1567 a cockpit was erected, 
and in 1576 horse races were instituted, and held on Ascension-day in every year upon the shore, when the 
prize was a silver bell, which was tied on the forehead of the winning horse ; an illustration of the phrase, “ to 
bear away the bell” applied to successful emulation. 

Hitherto the port had made few advances towards a state of settled prosperity ; and from a petition 
presented to Queen Elizabeth by the burgesses, praying for a remission of the subsidy imposed upon them, it 
would appear that of late their commercial transactions had been retrograde, and that the process of decay, 
mentioned in 1535, continued to operate ; for in that document they style the place “her majesty’s poor 
decayed town of Liverpool.” Soon after this the town began to assume an improved appearance ; and 
Camden, in his Britannia, published in 1586, thus speaks of it :— 


corp 


. he Mersey spreading, and presently contracting its stream from Warrington, falls into the ocean with a wide channel very 
convenient for trade, where opens to view Litherpole, commonly called Lirpoole, from a water extending like a pool, according to 
the common opinion, where is the most convenient and most frequented passage to Ireland ; a town more famous for its beauty 
and populousness than for its antiquity; its name occurs in no ancient writer, except that Roger of Poictou, who was lord, as then 
stated, of Lancaster, built a castle here, the custody of which has now for a long time belonged to the noble and knightly family 
of Molineux, whose chief seat is in the neighbourhood of Sefton, which Roger aforesaid in the early Norman times gave to Vivian 
de Molineux, This Roger held, as appears by Domesday book, all the lands between the rivers Ribble and Mersey.” 


In 1570, 12 Eliz., Richard Andleser, searcher of the port of the town of Lyverpole, claimed a right of 
search under the acts of parliament 3 Henry V. and 1 Edw. IV., and by letters-patent of his office from the 
queen contested his right of search against Robert Birde, searcher of the port of Chester, Beaumaris, and 
Carnarvon, and John Thomas, his deputy, who claimed the port of Liverpool as a creek of Chester.’ 


A Stowe’s Annals. % Barker’s Confession, September 19, in Murden’s State Papers, p. 99. 
“ Corporation Records. 4 Due. Lane. vol, xli. A, 11. 
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1586. Queen Elizabeth grants to Richard Molyneux, her knight-serjeant, son of William Molyneux, 
now deceased, a renewal of the lease from Philip and Mary (1553) for thirty-one years from last Michaelmas. 
Rent unaltered. October 8. 

In 1586, Homfraye Brooke, a merchant of Liverpool, communicated to the queen’s ministry the sailing 
of the Biscay fleet, the precursor of the great Spanish Armada, and the following is a copy of the original 
paper :—! 

‘The particular notes of the kinge of Spayne his fleete departed ovte of biskay and the provinse the 13* of Auguste wheareof 
is Generalle on John Martinas de Recalde naturall of the towne of Bilbo—Impris. viij armados or greate shipse of vij and Viij 
hundered tons the peese. Ité xiiij asaveres [zabres] or small shipse of the borden of 60, 70, and 80 tons. Ité vj small barkes made 
gally wyse that rowe 30 owrse vpponasyde. It€ 2,000 marrenars. Ité4,000soldiars. Ité 20,000 caliueres. Ité 10,000 moosketes. 
Ité 500 kintals of powder. Ite 300 kintals of matche. Ite 20,000 longe pykes for horse mé. It€ 178,000 kintals of bisky 
(biscuit). [In the margin, in another hand, ‘This seemeth ineredible.’] It@ 100 toons of garlyke. Ité the kinge his ancheaunt 
(the royal flag) that was mayde to haue coum e in to Irland in Pedro Melendis tyme displayde the 4th of Auguste vallued at 3,000 
Doketes and all his men. trayned or mustered th e same tyme in the passage [at, Los Passages, a port of Guipuscoa]. Ité 20,000 
porkes for vytals. [t@ 3,000 kintals of newland fishe. Ité the kinge his commissyon sealed vpe not to hee opened bee fore they 
wear 30 leagse at the sea. Ité the coman speche of the yolgar peoaple was y* they did goe eyther to Irland or else to Rotchell, but 
the opinyon of the most was y’ they went for Irland, 

** By me Homfraye brooke, of leuerpull, merchant, who departed out of St. Jhon de lue in France the daye after that the fleet 

set sayle, and did se them when the departed from the passige to go alongst the cost to meet the rest of the Heet we was 
in castrod.” [¢ at Castro."] 


1587. The following account for a year’s receipts and disbursements of the bailiff of Sir Richard Moly- 
neux, lessee of the castle of Liverpool, has been preserved :°— 
January 4th, 1588, the Account of Richard Male for his M* St Rich. Molyneux, Kt & for himselfe. 


For the Wapentage of Westderby, £17:14:3] . : Xxvijts.  xilijs iija ob. qs 


For the bat’ Regine (Queen’s bailiwick) of Westderbyshier, 8s. ; ; : viijs 
Westderby . For the M* Forresters office there, £3 :9 :14 ix® job. 


For the Manor of Westderby, £104: 0 :113 
Leuerpole . For the Chauntreys in leuerpole, £8 : 10:4 : 
For the rents for the towne of leuerpole, £7 :3 : 4 
Crosby . . For Crosby rents, £7:12:8% . : : 6 
Arrereges of your last years accounts, £3 : 4: 63 


xj® ob. 
xs 4a 
iij® ijt 
xij* viij? ob. q3 
iijs vj ob. 


Payd to Rich. Orrell for St Rich. Molyneux, £4 : 17s. xvijs 
For Portage of St Rich. fees for 2 yeares, £1 : 6s. ; : : : XXvjé 
Portage for the 100ts. alowed for the repayre of the Castell of leuerpole, £5 yts. 
Somme ~ L63%s, 72 
Leuerpole Castell.— Allowed S* Rich. Molyneux for the halph of the hundred pound for repaire of leuerpole Castell . . . . the 
other . . . . was payd him by James bradshaw. Ita more allowed to Rich. Male we he payd at Leuer-poell of this years charge 
£80, & so remayns for Rich. male to pay for himselfe (£23 : 7s.) exd p Fran. Nurran 


From notes taken in Liverpool church in 1590 it appears that the windows contained the following 
paintings of arms :— 

“1. Gerard and Ince quartered ;—2. the king’s arms ;—3. Plantagenet, viz. gules 3 lions passant gardant or, a label of three 
points sable ;—4. Quarterly 12 escallops ar. 4 4 4, 2d coat, ar. 3 greyhounds courant sa. collared or ; 3d coat, ar. a griffin rampant 
sa. 4th coat sa. guttée ar. and a stag’s head couped ar.;—5. Quarterings of Molyneux ;—6. The earl of Derby’s arms ;—7. The 
crest of Cross of Liverpool, a crane beaked and legged gu. holding a eross in his beak ar, ;—8. ‘Ther was buried Cap*™ George 
Acres, viz. G. 3 escall. ar. qrtered wt ar. 3 barres wavey B. His creste a naked man’s arme from the elbo vp holding a banner le 
bendey wavey or B semy with fleurs de lis counter coloured en le middest therof an ynfantes hed coped bleding en le neck half 
faced ;’4—9. Henry Norres de Speak, gu. a fret or and ar., charged with a heron volant sa. beak or et sur le tout a fesse B. ;—10. 
Tarbockes de Tarboke, viz. an eagle’s foot eraz. gules, on a chief indented B. 3 plates.” ? 


Early in 1602 a difference arose between the ports of Liverpool and Chester, respecting the shipping of 
transports to Ireland. The proceedings on this subject are contained in the Red Book of the Exchequer, 
amongst which is a letter from the lords of the council—* 'T. Buckhurst, Nottingham, G. Shrewsbury, 
E. Worcester, W. Cnolls, J. Stannop,’—to the mayor of Chester, and other commissioners, for the viewing 
of the soldiers of that port, informing the mayor— 


“That the maiore & Inhabitants of the port towne of leuerpoole do find themselves agreeved that they do send their shippinge at 
the maior of Chesters direction vnto Helbree, where their port, as they say, is more convenient to shipp thos men that are to be 
transported in their shipps, & for as much hertofore as we haue byn opportuned w' their complaint we haue ordered you to send 
one of your citty next terme wt such Instructions & reasons you can deliuer for contynuing the accustomed order that hath byn 


1 This is given in the edition of 1835, and is often quoted, as in- shells ar. and in the 2d quarter for the reward of his service wavy 
telligence of the sailing of the Spanish Armada, and as being com- blue & or, counter-changed with fleurs de lis & in the midst of the 
municated by Homfray Brooke in 1588. This, however, is in- design an Lrishman’s head proper mantled gules,” &c., “with his 
compatible with the date of “ Augt 13,” as the Great Armada difference as a second brother, and the motto ‘ Je vive en Esport,’ ”’ 
arrived in the channel July 19. Homfray Brooke’s letter was to George Acres, son of Robert Acres of Acres Hall, in Lancashire, 
sent in 1586. See The Lane. Lieutenancy, by John Harland, fol. 428. Acres Hall, Salford, afterwards Lark Hill, now contains 
Chet. Soe. No. 1. p. 176, for many notes on this letter.—B. H. the Salford Royal Borough Museum and Library, and its grounds, 

2 Harl. MSS. 286, fol. 88. with additions, are now Peel Park (1867). Colonel James Ackers, 
: who formerly resided there, having been boroughreeve of Man- 


3 Ibid. 2042, fol. 528 b. chester in 1792, served the office of high sheriff of the county in 
4Tn the Harl. MS. 1507, is a grant, dated 19 Eliz. 1576, from 1800. 
the Ulster king of arms, of a coat, “ quarterly gu. three scollop 5 Harl. MSS. 2129, fol. 186. 
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held to direct all the souldiers to be imbarqued at that port, & they have comandement to send hether also one of their towne 
instructed wt" thos reasons they can allege why we should alter the sayd course. Dated Greenwich 26 May 1602.” 


This is followed by the petition of Robert Whitby, expressed in the following terms :— 


“The petition of Robt. Whitby shewith that by direction from your lordships & hon the Maior of the citty of Chester was 
appoynted to shew what reasons he could why the towne of Leuerpole should send their shipping to the port of Chester to transport 
souldiers into Irland for that the Townsmen of Leuerpool did Informe that their haven was more convenient for that purposse. 
That the petitioner is sent by the maior of ‘hester to attend your Lordshipps & hon® & hath wayted long for that cause & yet none 
of Leuerpoole doe attend to Justyfie their complaynt. The petitioner doth humbly Informe your lordpps & hon*s that the Charge 
of the Carriage of the Armes, furniture Abillments of warr, & victualls for souldiers from Chester to Leuerpoole will be much 
more charge to her maiesty than the convayinge of their Shipps from Leuerpoole to the port of Chester. That if the souldiers 
should not be shipped at the port of Chester but passe alonge to Leuerpole the cuntrey will be much Indaingred by the Souldiers 
by Robbreys & spoyles as hath often hapened the Souldiers beinge Insolent & vnruly & the euntrey not able to rule them when they 
are out of Chester. That diuers souldiers if they be not shipped at the port of Chester will runaway & disperse themselves, as hath 
byn often scene, & so the nombers not full for the Queene service. That the Towne of Leuerpoole is but a creeke of the port of 
Chester & hath always vsed to send their shipping in like casses to the port of Chester. The pettitioner humbly beseecheth your 
lordshipps & hon’s that it may contynew as it hath byn hertofore & that he may haue lycence to dep’t.” ‘ 

** At the Starr Chamb 18 June 1602. 
“ T,o. Order bet. Chester ) Lo. Archbpp Cant? Lo. Threasurer Sr Jo Fortescue Lo. Keep 
and Leverpole { M®* Seeretary Cycell Lo. Cheife Justice — M* Secretary Herbart 

“ Wheras ypon complaynt made by the maior of Leuerpole & other the Inhabitants there that vpon oceation of transportation 
of souldiers for her maiétys seruice into Inland the maior of Chester doth require them to their shipping to Hellbree, where their 
own port of Leuerpole is more convenient for to shipp thos souldiers their Lordships by an order of 26 of the last moneth did giue 
direction that for the better vnderstanding thereof the M of Chester & the maior of Leuerpole should on ether pt send sometyme 
this terme some meet pson sufficiently authorised & Instructed to deliuer vnto their Lordshipps such reasons as the could aledge 
on ether side for as much as the maior of Chester hath according to the sayd order sent Robt Whitby Gent. to attend for that 
purposse, and on the behalfe of Leuerpole no man hath appered & giuen any attendance to peecute the sayd cause ; and the sayd 
Whitby hath both given his attendance & likewise psented to their lordshipps certayn reasons to prove the order w hath byn 
hertofore held in that behalfe is meete to’ be contynued & obserued their Lordshipps therfore haue discharged the sayd. R. Whitby 
from any longer attendance & hath left the course w*® hath byn formerly vsed for transportation of souldiers from Helbre to be 
contynued vntil the shall send iust cause to the contrary.” Lib. Rub, fol. 75.—Harl. MS, 2173, fols. 85-85 b. 


These documents, while they show that, at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the now magnificent port of 
Liverpool was then considered but as a creek of the port of Chester, serve also to show the bad discipline of 
the English army. 

From the draft of a petition drawn by Mr. Recorder Whitby of Chester, from Thomas Powell, esq., to 
the king, Charles I., it appears that Mr. Powell claimed a right to ferry over the river Mersey, from the priory 
of Birkenhead to the town of Liverpool, but that he was interrupted in the enjoyment of this privilege by Edward 
Nicholson and Wiliam Jematte.” In 1605, James I. renewed the farm-lease to the Molyneuxes. 

In 1618 the mayor of Chester was required by his Majesty’s privy council to transmit an account of 
the ships and barges belonging to the chief port of Chester and its dependent ports. The mayor of Liverpool, 
laudably anxious for the honour of his borough, at first declined to acknowledge that this port was dependent 
on Chester ; but on being brought to submission, the following return was made to the government by his 
worship of Chester :-— 

Chester and its creeks contain 15 vessels, burthen 383 tons, navigated by 63 men, 
Liverpool and its creeks ,, 24 , : 462 : : TAD mah 
Beaumaris and its creeks ,, 3 34 : , D1 
Carnarvon and its creeks _,, 26 ‘ ; OF ies 


bo & 


The first scientific character of eminence recorded in the annals of Liverpool is Jeremiah Horrox, the 
astronomer, author of Venus in Sole Visa, who was born at Toxteth about the year 1619, and died at the early 
age of 21 years. More particular mention of him will be found under “ Hoole” parish and Toxteth Park. 

1626.—Though Liverpool has to boast of a long series of early charters, it was not till the disastrous 
times of Charles I. that the burgesses were invested with all the functions of a corporate body ; but in this 
year, the second of that monarch’s reign, a charter was granted to them under the designation of the mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgesses of Liverpool ; and James Strange, Lord Stanley, of the family of the earl of Derby, 
first filled the office of mayor under the new charter. Whether this charter was considered a sufficient boon 
to the merchants of Liverpool, to induce them to forego their rights as British subjects, cannot now be 
ascertained, but certain it is, that they consented to pay the impost of ship-money exacted by Charles without 
the consent of parliament. Up to this period the contrast between the wealth of the two rival ports, Liverpool 
and Bristol, was very striking, as from the former was demanded for ship-money no larger sum than 
£25, while the contribution of the latter to the same impost amounted to £1000. 

1629.—In consideration of certain loans to himself and to King James, Charles I. did give and grant to 
Edward Ditehtield, John Heighland, Humphrey Clarke, and Francis Mosse (who were trustees, it appears, for 
the city of London), their heirs and assigns for ever, along with other manors, lands, ete., “all that our town 
and lordship of Litherpooll, parcel of the honour of Lancaster, in the aforesaid county of Lancaster, with every 
of their rights, members, and appurtenances. And all that boat and passage over the water of Mersey there, 
and the butchers’ shambles, in the said town of Litherpoole. And also all stallage and tolls of the markets 


1 Harl. MSS. cod. 2101, fol. 172. 
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and fairs, with the perquisites of courts, in Litherpoole aforesaid. And all customs, anchorage, and keytowle 
of the water of Mersey aforesaid, and within the aforesaid town or lordship of Litherpoole aforesaid, then or 
late in the tenure or occupation of Richard seen ux, knight, or his assigns, by a particular thereof mentioned 
to have been of the yearly rent or value of £14: 6: 8, and to have been parcel of the lands and possessions 
of the ancient Duchy of Lancaster.” The rent of ape : 8 was reserved to the duchy, the same rent which 
had been paid for 150 years, during which time there had been no material increase in Liverpool. In 1635 
these parties, who were trustees for the city of London, sold their lease to Sir Thomas Walmsley and others, 
trustees of the Molyneux family. 

In 1634, Humphrey Chetham, having been constituted high sheriff, received an appointment of collector 
of the first levy of ship-money ; ; and on the writ directed to him for that purpose, he wrote some remarks on 
the proportion which each town ought to bear: “ for,” says he, “if you shall tax and assesse men acording to 
their estate, then Liverpoole being poore, and now goes, as it were, a beginge, must pay very litle ; letters 
patent are now forth for the same towne. And if you shall tax men according to their tradinge and profitt 
by shippinge, then Lancaster, as I verily thinke, hath litle to doe that waie.”! So that at this time Liverpool 
had no shipping. By the writ dated 13th Decembe vr, the sheriffs and mayors in the north-west of England 
are to supply “ such somes of money as shall bee sufficient for the providing and setting out of a shipp of 400 
tunns, furnished in all points.”* The Corporation of Chester declared their inability to comply, but offered 
to pay their quota of the sum of £2204, in lieu of the man-of-war, which the council accepted 24th January 
1634-5. In the roll of assessment made for this purpose, the whole county of Lancaster was assessed at 
£475, the town of Lancaster at £8. “ Item, wee doe assesse upon the towne of Liverpoole, in the county of 
Lancaster, and the members thereof, the some of £15.” The city of Chester £100. The officers of Lancashire, 
whose names are appended to this assessment, are, Robert Williamson, maior of Liverpoole, Robert Thompson, 
maior of Lanc., and Humfrey Cheetam, vic. Lane.” In a second assessment for August 1635, Liverpool was 
rated for £25," but paid nothing ;° and the sheriff, who had expended £22 in the execution of the first writ, 
“moved for allowance, but could gett none.”* 

Exclusive privileges, the bane of commercial prosperity, were, however, still rigorously insisted upon at 
this period, and an order was made by the body corporate to the effect “ that non-freemen should not be 
permitted to exercise any trade in this borough.” These restrictions were enforced occasionally with great 
rigour, on account of which many shops were opened at Low Hill, beyond the jurisdiction of the Corporation ; 
and some old-fashioned buildings, taken down about the year 1820, were occupied for that purpose, 

1643. The flame of civil war between Charles I. and his parliament was now lighted up in various 
parts of the kingdom; and this year, the Manchester Parliamentarian forces, under Col. Ashton, marched 
against Liverpool, whither Col. Tildesley had fallen back after being repulsed from Wigan by Col. Ashton. 
About the same time, one of the ships, says a contemporary writer, “under the command of the earl of 
Warwicke, strooke into the harbour called Leve srpoole, into the river of Merse, which cometh to the said 
towne, and put the enemy into a great feare ; and although the ship came in rather by accident than with 
any intent to aid the earl of Derbie’s forces, yet within two dayes after, the Manchester men having gotten 
the great street, and planted their ordnance in the church, which commanded the towne, the popish forces 
sent in to desire a parley with Colonell Aston, which was commander-in-chiefe of the Manchester forces ; upon 
which hostages were delivered on both sides, and propositions made to Colonell Aston by Colonell Tillesley.” 
These conditions were, the evacuation of the town, carrying with them their arms and ammunition ; “ which 
propositions not being consented unto, Colonell Aston made another assault against the enemy, soy many of 
them, and put them into such donfusion, that as many as could fled away for safety, and the rest were forced 
to yield themselves prisoners.” Of 1600 horse and foot in the town, 300 were captured, and the rest were 
obliged to leave behind them the muniments of war.’ 

In 1644 the siege of Liverpool took place. While the marquis of Newcastle was defending York against 
the Parliamentary army under the earl of Manchester, Leven, and Fairfax, Prince Rupert had collected 
considerable army at the opposite side of the island, and was making the most vigorous exertions in Lancashire 
and Cheshire in support of the cause of his royal uncle. Liverpool was at that time in the interest of the 
Parliament, and was defended by a strong garrison under the command of Colonel More, M.P. for the borough. 
The possession of this town and its fortress became an object of consequence to the falling fortune of the 
unfortunate monarch; and the prince, having encamped on Beacon Hill, in Everton, about the 31st of May, and 
surveyed the works, did not hesitate, with that precipitancy for which his character was distinguished, to 
pronounce the place a mere “ crow’s nest,” of which a band of children might possess themselves. The event 
showed that the crows were eagles, and that men were required to dispossess them of their seat. The 
fortifications of Liverpool, according to Seacome, consisted of strong and high mud walls ; and a ditch, twelve 
yards wide and nearly three yards deep, enclosed the town from the east end of Dale Street, and so westward 
to the river. From Dale Street at that time, south and south-east, sloped a low marshy ground to the 


1 Hist. Manch. Church, p. 246. 2 Thid. p. 244. 5 Thid. p. 272. 6 Thid. p. 274. 
3 Thid. p. 254. AT 0itp. 208, 7 Exceeding joyfull newes out of Lancashire. Lond, 1643. 
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Pool, which covered that part of the town now called Paradise Street, and along this slope batteries 
were erected to cover or guard against all passage over or through the water. All the street ends to the 
river were entirely shut up, and those to the country secured by strong gates and defended by cannon. 
The castle was surrounded by a ditch twelve yards wide and ten yards deep, from which to the river 
was a covered way, by which, when the tide was out, men, provisions, and military stores, were brought 
as occasion required. ‘In and upon this castle were planted many cannon, which not only annoyed the 
besiegers at some distance, but also covered the ships in the harbour. At the entrance was a fort, defended 
by eight guns, which served also to defend the harbour, and to prevent all passage to the river at low water. 
The population of Liverpool had been materially swelled by the refugee Protestants, who had three years 
before fled from the horrible massacre in Ireland, and sought a temporary asylum in this place. Amongst the 
effects which the new settlers had been enabled to bring over, was a quantity of wool in packs, with which 
the garrison now covered the top of their mud wall, and which served as a security against the balls of the 
besiegers. 

The prince encamped, as we have seen, on the Beacon Hill, then a full mile distant from the town, and 
stationed his officers in the adjacent villages, while he fixed his head-quarters in a small cottage nearly upon 
the summit of Everton Hill. From these points he daily brought detachments to open the trenches and to 
erect batteries. The batteries were chiefly raised upon the elevated ground extending from the north of 
Townsend Mill to Copperas Hill. Entrenchments were also formed in the lower grounds for the protection 
of the besiegers. From the trenches and batteries, which were relieved every twenty-four hours, the 
prince pushed forward his operations with great energy, and frequently attacked the besieged in the way 
of storm. All these attempts to storm and carry the works were vigorously and successfully repulsed 
by Colonel More and his gallant associates in arms for eighteen days; till at length, the prince, foiled 
and irritated by the unexpected resistance which the “ den of lions,” rather than the nest of crows, interposed 
to his success, brought his whole force to bear upon the place ; and the garrison, harassed and weakened by 
the incessant assaults to which they had been exposed, began gradually to abandon their works to the north. 
Prince Rupert did not fail to avail himself of this indication of weakness, and on 16th or 17th June, at three 
o'clock in the morning, he consummated his labours by entering the town at the weak point by escalade. <A 
scene of dreadful carnage now ensued, and the victorious Loyalists put every person they met, without 
discrimination of age or sex, to the sword, until they gained the White Cross, where the Exchange now stands. 
“ Prince Rupert,” says Sir Edward More, ‘“‘ tooke Leverpooll Whesontid 1644 putting all to y* sword for many 
hours, giving noe quarter; where Carill y* is now Lord Mullinex kiled 7 or 8 pore men w™ his oune hands : 
good Lord deliver us from y® cruelty of blud-thirsty Papest.”? 

The remainder of the brave but reduced garrison, who were drawn up in battle array at the White Cross, 
beat a parley, and demanded quarter. This was granted, on the condition that the troops should become 
prisoners of war, and that the castle should be surrendered, with all the artillery and ammunition, into the hands 
of the Royalists. The officers and men under Colonel More were then sent to the Tower, St. Nicholas church, 
and other places of security ; and the prince himself took possession of the castle. His occupation of it was of 
short duration. Mustering his whole strength, which within a few days was swelled to 20,000 men, the prince 
marched to the relief of York; and at the battle of Marston Moor, fought sixteen days after the surrender 
of Liverpool, he commanded in that engagement, which extinguished for ever the hopes of his royal unele. 
The heart was now pierced, and the extremities fell as a matter of course. The marquis of Newcastle quitted 
the kingdom, and Prince Rupert drew off the wreck of his army into Lancashire, where he had the mortification 
to see all the strongholds he had so recently obtained, speedily reconquered, and, amongst the rest, the castle 
of Liverpool, of which Colonel Birch was appointed governor by Parliament. The capitulation of Liverpool 
to the Parliamentarians occurred in November, and the circumstances are thus related by Rushworth :— 

Sir John Meldrum having for some time laid siege to Liverpool, in Lancashire, and reduced the garrison therein to great straits, 
and yet the officers refusing to surrender it, about fifty of the English souldiers escaped out of the town, and drove along with 
them what cattle they could, and came in to Meldrum ; which those that remained in the town perceiving, and being most of them 
Irish, and fearing they should be exempt from quarter, therefore to make their peace, on November 1st they seized upon several of 
their commanders, and delivered them prisoners to Meldrum, who thereupon got possession of the town, where were taken two 
-colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, three majors, fourteen captains, great store of ordnance, arms, and ammunition. The Royalists, 
to avoid plunder, had shipped most of their best goods and treasure, intending to convey the same to Beaumorrice, but those of 
the other party gave notice thereof, so that Meldrum’s soldiers manned out long boats, and took and made booty thereof.? 

During his occupation of Liverpool, Prince Rupert addressed a letter to the bishop of Chester, informing 
him that several wounded officers and soldiers were sent to Chester, where there was no provision for their 
subsistence. He therefore desires the bishop to promote a collection in all churches within his diocese. He 
also reminds the bishop, that the army being withdrawn from these parts, the rebels may be encouraged to 
“attempt into yor country,” and the clergy should therefore exhort all persons to prepare for their own 
defence: dated “ Leuerpoole this 16th day of June 1644,” and signed Rupert. At the same time the 


' MS. Instructions to his Son, p.17 ; printed in The Moore Ren- 2 Rushworth, Hist. Coll. vol. v. p. 747. 
tal. Chet. Soc. Ser. xii. 3 Harl. MSS. cod. 2135, fol. 11. 
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SONS 


establishment of the excise laws, the future source of so much public revenue, was announced by Prince 
Rupert during the siege of Liverpool, and the original warrant, addressed by that prince “ To the Maior & 


Sheriffes of the Cittie “of Chester, 


trade and commerce was re starded by the flames of civil war ; 
The enterprising spirit of the Roundheads gave a stimulus to commerce ; and the chastisement given 


ashes. 


” was issued from this place on the 1 


18th of June 1644.1 
but the Liver, 


The progress of 
like the Pheenix, rose from the 


by Cromwell to foreign potentates served to extend the commerce of England, in which Leverpoole was 


suffered to participate. 
being again the arena of conflicting armies, the 


To divest the town of all remains of a belligerent characte vr, and to prevent it from 
castle of Liverpoole was ordered by Parliament to be demo- 


lished, and the materials to be sold for ea use of the State.” 
Liverpool, having passed into the hands of the Parliamentary party, continued in a state of comparative 


tranquility during the whole time of the Commonwealth, advancing slowly in the ¢ 
prosperity, but still holding a subordinate rank amongst the principal ports of the kingdom. 


career of commercial 
“In 1647 two 


dictionaries were ordered for the parish school, with an injunction that they be chained to the desk or wall— 
an interesting proof of the rarity of books in Liverpool at that time.”? 

The ladies Catherine and Amelia Stanley, daughters of the earl of Derby, in the times of the civil wars 
were made prisoners by the Parliament soldiers in Liverpool, having fled thither from Knowsley with the 
intention of proceeding to their father in the Isle of Man, who was then holding that island against the 


Parliament. 


depend for their daily bread upon people, 


These illustrious ladies were at that time so deplorably 
secret friends in the town, almost as necessitous as themselves.* 


reduced, that they were even obliged to 


In the reign of Charles II. a Liverpool merchant, having sustained some damage by a Spanish man-of- 
war, brought an action in Westminster Hall against the king of Spain, and prosecuted his suit with so much 


vigour that his majesty of Spain was outlawed. 


The effect of this measure was to deprive Philip of the power 
of proceeding as plaintiff in our courts against several British merchants upon whom he had claims ; 


and 


Gondemar, his ambassador at the court of St. James’s, was glad to satisfy the demand of the Liverpool mer- 
chant, in order to replace his royal master within the pale of English law. 


In 1651 the plague, so frequent in these times, prevailed in Liverpool, of which 


200 of the inhabitants 


died (a number probably equal to one-tenth of the population), and were buried in the street now called 


Addison Street, but then bearing the name of Sick Man’s Lane, or Deadman’s Lane. 
were in course of formation, quantities of bones were discovered. 


store dealers until stopped by the authorities. 


When the sewers there 


The labourers sold basketsful to the marine 


The doctrine of demonology, and the superstitious belief in witchcraft, so prevalent in the rural and hilly 
districts of Lancashire in the middle of the seventeenth century, extended, it appears, to the plains and to the 
towns of the county, for in the MS. of Sir Edward Moore,’ dated in the year 1667, we find it gravely recorded 
that one of his tenants residing in Castle Street, in the town of Liverpool, was a witch :— 


“* Widow Bridge a poore ould woman her oune sist™ Margrat Loy being arened for a Witch confesed she was one & w® she was 
assked how long she had so be ne, replied, since the death of her mother, w ho died 30 years agone, & at her desese she had nothing 
to leve her and this widow Bridge y* were sist but her tow spirites, and named then y® eldest spirit to this widow, & the other 


spirite to her y® s¢ Margaret Loy. God blease me & 


& all mine from such Legaseys ! 


Amen.” 


Up to the year 1663 small-craft vessels were built in the town as high as Whitechapel, then called 


1 Harl. MS. cod. 2135. 


2 Report on Liverpool Castle made 1659, July 4, to Parliament. 
— Colonel Walton reports from the Council of State, that upon a 
report from the Committee of the Council to whom the business 
touching the demolishing of Liverpoole Castle was referred, Certi- 
fying, That it will be for the service of the State that the said 
Castle be demolished and made untenable together with the Walls 
& Towers. That the lead & materials being valued at about £35 
will not answer the charge, that there is a house which with the 
site is worth about £100, which by computation the demolishing 
will amount to. It is ordered, That it be huinbly reported to the 
Parliament as the opinion of the Council, that the said dwelling 
house & site which is excepted from the sale may be conveyed by 
the Trustees [by order, or act of Parliament, if an order be not 


sufficient] to such person as shall be intrusted with the care of 


demolishing the s? Castle Walls and Towers in recompence of the 
charge thereof, and the land to be sold for the use of the State. 
And that the Col! Birch be humbly offered to the Parliament to be 
intrusted with the demolishing of the said Castle and the Walls and 
Towers upon the Terms aforesaid.” —Conmons Journals, vol. vii. 
p. 704. 

3 Hist. Soc. Lane. and Chesh. Trans. for 1864 
Thos. Dawson, esq. 

4 Bullock’s Hist. of Isle of Man, p. 113. 

5 The Moore Rental, long known as existing in MS., was printed 
in 1847 by the Chetham Society as one of its admirable series of 


VOL, IT. 


-5.—Paper by 


works illustrating the history of Lancashire and Cheshire, with an 
interesting introduction and many valuable notes by Thomas Hey- 
wood, esq., F.S.A. Edward Moore was the son of Col. John More, 
whose connection with the siege of Liverpool has been already 
noticed, and who, though one of the most active of the lesser poli- 
ticians of the Commonwealth, and, says Mr. Heywood, “ always 
acting with the dominant party, and oceupying high and Iuerative 
places,” left his property greatly encumbered and involved on his 
death in 1650. It took Edward Moore many years of careful ma- 
nagement and incessant scheming to retrieve his fortunes. By 
marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Fenwick, a good 
Royalist of Northumberland, he to some extent overcame the stain 
of being the son of a regicide, and eventually was knighted by 
Charles IT., though not till 1675. In 1667 he drew up this Rental, 
an account of all his property in Liverpool (prefaced by many texts of 
Scripture and much sage advice to his son), going seriatim through 
the list of his tenants, describing their characters, inveighing with 
querulous bitterness against the hardness with which many of them 
had treated him in refusing to vote for him either as mayor or 
*parliament-man,” here and there characterising his townsmen 
generally as “acrew of falsehearted rogues,” and giving the curiously 
minute advice of a mind long absorbed in the subject, as to how, 
on the falling in of the leases, the property may be advantageously re- 
divided, or the fines for renewal, rent, and “‘ boon-hens”’ increased, 
The miserly minuteness of the record, however, gives it peculiar 
value as affording information on the then inhabitants and locali- 
ties of Liverpool.—B. H. 
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Frog Lane ; but in that year an order was issued by the Corporation that no more vessels should henceforth 
be built in that place. 

In 1667, for the more advantageous administration of its parochial concerns, it was ordered “ that the 
town be divided in five divisions or wards.” At this time the town did not extend beyond Frog Lane and 
Common Shore (or sewer), now Paradise Street. 

In 1669 George Fox visited this place, and the venerable founder of Quakerism writes thus in his 
journal :—“ We landed at Liverpool, and went to the mayor's house, it being an inn.” This must be a 
mistake. Lord Strange was mayor in 1668-9, and Thomas Bicksteth, esq., one of the grandees of the place, 
occupied the civie chair in 1669-70. Possibly the family of Holmes, mayor of Chester, having fallen into 
decay, might keep an inn at that time in Liverpool, as one of the members of that family certainly did nearly 
thirty years afterwards. 

1672. Caryl, Lord Molyneux, leased his interest to the Corporation of Liverpool for a term of 1000 
years, at ne caudal rent of £30. The indenture of lease recites that divers variances, suits, controversies, and 
del rates, had then of late been between the parties, which differences had been since composed,’ and the agree- 
ment of 20th March of this year entered into. The preliminaries of this agreement were arranged in the 
preceding year. There was a re-settlement of this lease in 1700 for the residue of the term of 1000 years, 
- supposed to be consequent upon changes in the Corporation occasioned by the Revolution of 1688 ; and nearly 
a century later, in 1777, on the 3d and 4th February in that year, the reversion of this lease was conveyed 
absolutely to the Corporation of Liverpool. 

Blome’s description of Liverpool in the year 1673 is spirited and tolerably accurate, with the exception 
of the names of the founders of the Castle and the Tower of Liverpool, in both of which the topographer is 
mistaken. He says — 


‘*Lerpoole or Leverpoole, commodiously seated on the goodly river Mersey, where it affords a bold and safe harbour for ships, 
which at low water may ride at four fathoms, and at high at ten ; which said river is nay igable for many miles into the country, 
and affords abundance of all sorts of fowl and fish, especially g great quantities of lampreys ‘and smelts of the lar gest size, so plen- 
tifully taken, that they are commonly sold at twenty a penny. 

“It is an ancient borough and corporation, sending two representatives to parliament. It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, 
aldermen, recorder, town-clerk, and common council consisting of forty burgesses ; and those that are free of this town have the 
great benefit of being free of Bristol, as also of Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. It is of late, at the great charge and industry 
of the family of the Mores, of Bank-hall, beautified with many goodly buildings, all of hewen stones, much to the honour and 
advancement of the said town, which family of the Mores for some hundred of years have had a large propriety therein, and at 
present combine chief lords and owners of the greatest share thereof, having divers streets that bear their name, entirely of their 
inheritance, which hath so enlarged the town, that its church (though large “and good, wherein were four chantrys of antient and 
honourable foundation) is not enough to hold its inhabitants, which are many, amongst which are divers eminent merchants and 
tradesmen, whose trade and traffic, especially into the West Indies, makes it famous, its situation affording, in great plenty, and at 
reasonabler rates than most parts of England, such exported commodities proper for the West Indies, as likewise a quicker return 
for such imported commodities, by reason of the sugar bakers, and great manufactures of cottons in the adjacent parts ; and the 
rather, for that it is found to be the convenientest passage to Ireland, and divers considerable counties in England with which 
they have intercourse of traffic. Here is now erecting at the public charge of the Mayor, aldermen, &c., a famous town- -house, 
pli weed on pillars and arches of hewen stone, and underneath is the publick Exchange for the merchants. It hath a very con- 
siderable market on Saturdays for all sorts of provisions, &c., divers commodities which are bought by the merchants, and hence 
transported as aforesaid. 

“© Amongst the places of antiquity that this town may boast itself of, these are not to be omitted, namely,—On the south side 
stands a Castle (which commands the pool) built by King John during his stay here for a wind to Ivel and, On the west side, upon 
the saine river, is a stately and strong pile of buik lings called the Tower. , erected many hundred years ago by Sir J. de Stanley and 
his lady, who lie interred in the chancel under their alabaster tombs. On the north side is a mansion- -house, called Old-hall, 
formerly More-hall, which gives name to the street it stands in, wherein Sir J. de la More, Knight, lived, temp. Henry III., as 
did many of his ancestors before that time ; the truth of which appears by several deeds now in the custody of the Mores of Bank- 
hall, who are successively heirs in name and blood to them. And on the east side is an ancient mansion-house, called Cross-hall, 
where divers worthy gentlemen of that name have lived for many generations. Here is also a great piece of anes formerly a 
chappell, now a free school; at the west end whereof, next the river, stood the statue of St. Nic holas (long since defaced and gone), 
to whom the mariners offered when they went to sea; and to add to the honour of the town, there hath been several Mayors of the 
greatest families of the country, amongst which were divers of the Earls of Derby, whereof one was Lord High Constable of 
England, one Lord Deputy of Ireland, four Privy Councellors, and several of them Knights of the Garter ; and since his Majesties 
restauration, for three years together, a nobleman hath been Mayor, viz.—Charles, Earl of Derby, Thomas, Lord Viscount 
Colchester, and William, Lord Strange of Knocking.” 


1690. William IIL, having resolved to bring the war in Ireland to a speedy termination, took the field 

-in person, and set out from London on the 4th of June, attended by Prince George of Denmark, the duke of 
Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough, and Manchester, and many other persons of distinction. On the 

11th of that month they arrived in Liverpool, whence the king embarked with his troops, which had been 

encamped on Wallasey Leasowes, and on the 14th they landed at Carrickfergus. In three days after his arrival, 

the battle of the Boyne, so memorable in Irish history, was fought, and James IL., having witnessed the destrue- 


1 These differences had arisen from Lord Molyneux attempting 
to build a bridge from a new street he had laid out in 1668 (Lord 
Molyneux Street, now Lord Street) across the pool to Liverpool 
common, The Corporation resisted this, and took the opportunity 
to definitely assert their right to all the waste land in the manor. 
They being successful in this, Lord Molyneux was glad to compro- 
mise the matter ; and the Corporation, with wise foresight, took the 


opportunity to press for a long lease on such terms as would practi- 
cally give them, what had heen the object of their ambition for 
many generations, the fee-farm of their own town, including an 
indisputable title to above a thousand acres of land which was con- 
stantly rising in value, and the levying of Town’s Dues. In fact, 
this arrangement was perhaps the most important step ever taken 
for the development of Liverpool. —B. H. 
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tion of the flower of his army, proceeded to Dublin, afterwards to Waterford, whence going by sea to Kinsale 
At this time the town exhibited the following aspect :— _ 


he embarked for France. 


No written contrast can be so graphic as that which is conveyed to the mind by a glance at this view 
of the town of Liverpool, without a single dock, on comparison with a view of Liverpool of the present day, 


completely hemmed in by docks, and stored with the shipping that floats in safety in its port. 


Not one 


prominent object, in the view of the town of Liverpool as it existed in 1680, now remains, except the 


Mersey, which then, as now, washed its western foundations. 


The works of nature endure ; but the castle, 


with its round towers, the square-towered steeple of St. Nicholas’s church, the arched town-hall,’ the tower 


of the earls of Derby of three successions, the Ferrers’, the dukes of Lancaster, and the Stanleys 


as well as 


the Everton beacon—all have disappeared ; and even the delectable avenued promenades called “ The Ladies’ 
Walks,” one in Duke Street, and the other on the site of part of Leeds Street, the resort of the beaux and 
the belles of the last century, have shared the same fate.’ 

In 1699, Liverpool, which had hitherto been only a chapelry dependent upon Walton-on-the-Hill, was 
elevated to the rank of an independent parish by virtue of the act of 10 and 11 William IIL, entitled “ An 


1 Of this edifice it is said, in a MS. of the date of 1709, “Of 
late, they [the merchants of Liverpool] have built a Town House 
placed on pillars and arches of hewn stone, with the public 
exchange for the Merchants underneath it. It is principally in- 
debted to the Mores of Bank Hall, then Lords, and owners of the 
greatest share of it, by whom it was beautifyed with many goodly 
buildings of hewn stone, so that some of the streets are named 
from their relation to that family. They have a free-school which 
was formerly a chapel, and at the west end thereof, next the river, 
there stood the statue of St. Nicholas (long since departed and 
gone), to whom the Mariners offered when they went to sea.” 

2 There were formerly in Liverpool two public promenades, one 
on the north-west and the other on the south-east side of the town, 
each having the name of ‘* Tar Lapres’ WALK.” The reminiscence 
of an old inhabitant, in the year 1823, thus describes these scenes 
of fashionable resort :—‘ Duke Street was formerly a walk called 
‘The Ladies’ Walk ;’ it had a wall on one side, and trees on 
the other. It began about York Street, and continued nearly to 
the old houses at the corner of Berry Street, which were at that 
time standing. Where Seel Street, Bold Street, and Rodney Street 
now are, were fields to the top of Mount Pleasant, where there were 
a few houses—amongst others, that in which Mr. Roscoe was born, 
pulled down in 1823; and the Bowling-green House still stands at 
the corner of St. Mary’s Lane. From the public-house, by the 
mill on the Mount, a lane ran towards the Bowling-green, about 
the middle of which was an observatory, which was never used, 
nor indeed ever finished. What is now called St. James’s Walk 


was a wild common, covered with gorse-bushes, called Quarry Hill. 
At the top of the Mount was a coffee-house, to which parties were 
accustomed to repair for a country excursion, and which, on holi- 
days and times of election of members of parliament for the 
borough, was a scene of great conviviality. At the top of Rane- 
lagh Street was a public-house, behind which were tea-gardens. It 
was standing about forty years ago. Ranelagh Street and Paradise 
Street were at that time very genteel streets, and Hanover Street 
was quite the fashionable part of the town.” Speaking of the other 
“ Ladies’ Walk,” it is said that, at the end of Old Hall Street, was 
formerly a fine walk called “The Ladies’ Walk,”’* with a double 
row of trees on each side, very much frequented by the respectable 
inhabitants, and especially by merchants, who found it a good post 
of observation from which to observe the approach of their vessels 
to the port. The direction of the walk was towards the shore, 
where it terminated in a flight of steps opposite the old baths. 
The destruction of this beautiful walk, with the fine avenue of 
trees, was cause of great lamentation at the time; and the whole 
site is now occupied by coal-yards, while the baths, and the fort to 
which it conducted, have all been swallowed up by the Regent’s 
Dock. The Ladies’ Walk has been destroyed perhaps thirty years. 
—Dr. Raffles’ MS. Collections. A part of this Ladies’ Walk was 
used by Mr. Clarke, William Roscoe’s partner, to store coals from 
their Wigan mines as late as 1818. Some of the trees were still 
standing at that time. 


* Seen in the view of 1680. 
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Act to enable the town of Liverpool, in the county palatine of Lancaster, to build a church and endow the 
same, and for making the said town and liberties thereof a parish of itself, distinct from Walton.” The 
chureh built under the authority of this act was St. Peter’s, and a subscription of £400 was raised towards 
its erection. At the same time, two joint rectors of the parish were appointed, both under the patronage of 
the Corporation, and it was directed that the sum of £110 should be levied in quarterly payments from the 
parishioners for their annual stipend. 

At this period an implement existed in the parish which has been discarded by the refinement of 
modern times. This public machine bore the designation of “ The Cuck-stool”—a kind of correctional seat, in 
which scolds were placed, that the warmth of their temperament might be regulated by the salutary 
operation of ducking. It is impossible now to fix the date when the chair of correction was first intro- 
duced into Liverpool, or to say when, by the improvement in female manners, it was no longer found 
but that it was in request as late as the year 1695 may be inferred from an item in the 
the Cuck-stool 


to be necessary ; 
parochial expenditure of that year, which runs thus :—‘ Paid Edward Accres for mending 
15 shillings”! 

In 1699 a scheme was set on foot for constructing a canal by deepening the stream along Paradise 
Street, which, however, was never carried out. From this fact has arisen the statement that the old dock 
was excavated in 1699. The act for constructing this, however, was not passed until 1710, and the dock 
was not completed till six or seven years later. In this act [8th Anne, 12] the necessity for 
forming a dock is explained, and authority given for the collection of dock-dues. The entrance into the 
port of Liverpool, it is said, having been long experienced to be so dangerous and difficult that great 
numbers of strangers and others have frequently lost their lives, with ships and goods, for want of proper 
landmarks, buoys, and other directions into it, and more especially for want of a convenient wet-dock or 
basin therein, the parliament enacts that a duty for twenty-one years, from midsummer 1710, shall be 
imposed on the tonnage of all ships trading to and from Liv erpool to any port of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as well as to and from foreign countries, for making a wet-dock, ete. 

The prosperity of this port had been slowly progressive during the lapse of six centuries, which have 
thus been rapidly traced. The progress indeed had been frequently doubtful, and when the inhabitants 
themselves were heard to designate that place which has since risen to so much commercial greatness as the 
“poor decayed town of Liverpool,” the conjecture receives countenance, that the prosperity of the town, like 
the waters which wash its banks, had been subject to ebbs and flows. The dawn of a new era had now, 
however, opened. ‘The tide of prosperity had begun to advance with an unusual rapidity, and it was destined 
to flow, without recession, till Liverpool had outstripped every other outport in the kingdom. 

At the close of the year 1700 the number of the inhabitants in this place amounted to 5714 ; and the 
annual expenditure for the maintenance of the weekly poor was £50: 2: 4, exclusive of the clothing, which 
cost that year £2:7:04. There was then only one church, and one imperfectly-formed haven, or rather a 
pier forming a kind of open harbour. The number of ships belonging to the port amounted only to about 
60, and their aggregate burden to about 4000 tons ; the internal trade was very limited ; and the external 
commerce was confined principally to Ireland, the south of Europe, and the Isle of Man. About this time 
the first printing-press was established in Liverpool by Samuel Terry, in Dale Street. In 1702 the 
Corporation of Liverpool was presented with a sword of state bearing this inscription :—‘ This sword of 
state, carried before his excellency, Sir Wm. Norris, of Speke, in his embassy to the Great Mogul, given as a 
memorial of respect to this Corporation, anno domini 1702. JOHN CocKsHuttT, mayor.” The sword still 
remains, though almost unnoticed amongst the civic treasures ; the blade is of silver, but so much corroded 
within the scabbard as to be immovable. 

1709 the Bluecoat hospital was founded in Liverpool. 

At the period when the first dock act was obtained, in 1709, the number of ships belonging to this 
port bad increased to 84, averaging about 70 tons each, and navigated by about 900 sailors. The number 
of vessels which frequented the port amounted to about 350; and as the Irish trade was the original branch 
of the Liverpool commerce, so it continued to be the principal one up to this time. There is not indeed any 
foundation for Mr. Baines’ statement that “the decline of the port of Chester, owing to the accumulation of 
sand at the mouth of the river,’ served to increase the intercourse of Liverpool,” as Chester still receives as 


+ Dr. Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, speaking of the waters of the Mersey and Dee would have been made to communi- 


estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, and discussing the probability 
of these two rivers in an early period of our history having had one 
common mouth, says— It is a generally acknowledged fact that, 
at some distant period, the tides have risen considerably higher on 
the western coast than at present, and this is borne out by the 
appearance of the banks of all the Lancashire as well as the 
Cheshire rivers, even without acceding to the common opinion that 
the Ribble was once accessible for ‘ships as high as the Roman 
station of Ribchester. With reference to this, several channels 
have been pointed out in the account of Wirral, by which the 


eate between that hundred and Broxton through a valley yet marked 
with shells and sea-sand by a tide only a few feet higher than 
usual,” —Vol. i. p. 45. And similarly he writes in vol. ii. p. 188, 
“ At the extremity of the hundred (of Wirral), on the shore of 
the Irish sea, is a long level plain, protected only from the ravages 
of the sea by a line of sand-hills, and opening to the Dee by a deep 
rocky vale near Thurstanton, and to the Mersey by another valley, 
which extends between Birkenhead and Wallasey to the bay called 
Wallasey Pool. The tide, which would insulate Wirral and divert 
the present road from Bromborough Mill to the higher point at 
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large vessels as formerly; but a new branch of trade, more profitable to the merchants, though Jess 
honourable to the town, than its general commerce, was about to open upon Liverpool ; and in the year 1709 
the first slave-vessel sailed hence to the coast of Africa. The adventure, however, was very small, as the 
burden of the sloop did not exceed 30 tons. 

At this period the Rev. Francis Brokesby, in a communication made by him to the Rev. Thomas 
Earne, of the Bodleian library, thus speaks of Liverpool (or Leverpool, as he calls it), and of its commerce and 
enterprise :— 

**This place had formerly only one church, that of St. Nicholas, and that not parochial, but only a chapel of Walton. But 
since the town is so vastly increased in the number of its inhabitants, they are by act of parliame nt made a distinet parish, and 
have built another very fair church, which was consecrated June 29, 1704, and dedicated to St. Peter. T hey are but one parish, 
though they have two churche 2S, and two joint rectors, on whom a competent maintenance is settled in the method by which the 
London elergy is provided for. They drive so great a trade to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the Caribbee islands, and also to Virginia 
and Maryland, &e., that their customs have been the greatest in England, next to those of London and Bristol, and in some years, 
not long since, they have equalled those of Bristol. Their unsue cessful voyages of late, occasioned by their losses from French 
privateers, have not discour: iged them from setting upon making a dock or quay, the ordinar y station of ships by the townside 


being insecure, and their ships often damaged as “they lay therein. To enable them to go through with this work, they have 
obtained an act of parliament.’ 


In 1709 the bond of union which had so long subsisted between the inhabitants of Liverpool and the 
ancient family of the Mores of Old Hall, or More Hall, in Liverpool, and of Bank Hall in Kirkdale, and 
which was cemented by so many reciprocal obligations, was dissolved—Sir Cleave Moore, alderman of London, 
selling all the property, as mortgagor, possessed by this ancient family in the borough of Liverpool and in 
the thirteen adjoining townships, to the earl of Derby, John Earle, Richard Gildart, Thomas Plumbe, esqs., 
and others. 

In the year 1721 the Castle of Liverpool, after having braved the storms of seven centuries, disappeared. 
Three years previous to the partial demolition of the castle by order of parliament, in 1658, a drawing was 
taken from Pool Lane by Daniel King, which is preserved in the Harl. Coll. in the British Museum, and of 


a 


which the following is a reduced but correct copy :— 


The following very imperfect list of the Constables of Liverpool Castle has been preserved :— 


CONSTABLES OF LIVERPOOL CASTLE. 


Benedict a : = . 9 Edward III. (1335). Sir Rich. Molineux : - 8 Henry V. (1420). 
John Bar : : . 29 Edward IIT. (1355). : : 

Tela Eredahagels | > 46 Baward IIL. (1373). ee eo ee 

John Bottiler Z i . 48 Edward III. (1374). Mee, A.D, 1442, 1445, 1457, 

John Bottiler ; . 4Henry IV, (1402-3). 1461.) 

John Bottiler : : peo) Henrys SV. (1417): Sir Edmond Molineux . é aay Blige (1585). 


Subsequently to the demolition of the castle, the inhabitants had held by lease the site of that ancient 
fortress, from the duchy of Lancaster, at the annual rent of £6:13:4. But in the year 1714 the parish 
agreed to relinquish their lease, preparatory to the erection of a new church in that situation ; and in the year 
following, an act passed the legislature, “ for building and endowing a church upon the site of the castle of Liver- 
pool, to be called St. George’s church.” Church work, which is proverbially slow, here proceeded with more 
than the usual deliberation, and this edifice was not completed till nineteen years after it was first undertaken ! 

The rebellion of 1715, in which the house of Stuart made another violent struggle to displace the house of 
Brunswick, did not extend further into Lancashire than Preston ; but a number of the persons who were made 
prisoners at that place were sent-to Liverpool for trial ; and four of them—namely, Mr. Collingwood, Mr. 
Bennet or Burnet, Mr. Drummond, and Mr. Hunter ing been adjudged to expiate their treason with their 
lives, suffered death in front of a mill on the London Baad for years after known as Gallows Mill. Of the 


the Marfords, would also fill these valleys, and cover the low or Wallasey, in the ancient name of which, Walleia, we yet find 
range protected by the sand-hills on the edge of the Irish Sea; an allusion to its insular situation.” [Such changes, however, 
in which case the Dee and the Mersey would present only one would be long anterior to the period referred to by Mr. Baines. 
large mouth common to both rivers, from which would rise two  ---B. H.] 

rocky islands, the parishes of West Kirkby and Kirkby in Walley 1 Duchy Records, 
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prisoners brought to trial, thirty-four were condemned to suffer the extreme penalty of the law ; and the fol- 
lowing curious document,’ so strongly indicative of the fatal termination of this rebellion, is the ahora s bill of 
charges incident to the trial and execution of these unfortunate adherents of the ill- fated house of Stuart. 


An account of the disbursements of Thomas Crisp, esq., high sheriff of Lancashire, attending the Tryall of the Rebells at 
Leverpoole, and of executing 34 of them. Conveying prisone rs, making conveniences, and finding straw and other necessaries for 
them at Leverpool and elsew here, which amount as follows, vi7z.— 

Dee. 31, 1715.—Payd for messengers about the precepts, and to hasten them out A £ 

Jan. 2 (1715 -16).—Payd sending the precepts out to the severall hundreds in the county, and printing tickets 

Payd the like at Preston from the office there 

Charge of the under-sheriffe, a trumpeter, and some sheriff's men, to w vait on the judges from Warrington 

Pay d- the charge of messengers from Leverpoole about the returns of the precepts 

Sending to the as at Mane thester, to get guards to convey five prisoners to Preston to be executed 

Jan. 2 of horses, ‘and men to lead the aia &e., on conveying them thither 

Payd for cords to pinion “them ; 

Feb. 6.—Payd' for messengers for other guards to convey 7 more to Preston, 5 to Wigan, ‘and 5 to Man- 


12 
15 


SAC ONKrH OS 
— 

a) ce 

AOAAGCOSNRS 


che ster, to bee sxeruted 0 110 

Payd the charge of men and horses on the conve eying the 7 to Pres ston. 6) 49eo 
Payd the charge of the like on conveying 5 to Wigan . ; . Do (66 
Payd the charge of horses, and men to lead them, on the convey ing of 5 to Manchester 38 7 6 
Pay d the smith for irons, fetters, &c. for the prisoners . : 319 4 
For carpenter's work, making + guard beds, and conveniences for prisoners ¢ and soldiers at Le »yerpoole : Ie 76 os) 
Payd for straw for them Mek i 
Pay d for coales for them A EOP sah 40) 
Payd for brickwork, building up the windows, "ke, 5 40 prev ent escapes : , : A (es Zi 
Payd for candles, &c., for the guards and prisoners. ; P 3 | 17 OueS 
For men to euard the condemned prisoners, which the milite ary forces required from the sheriffe : » alZ OREO 
Payd two men attending the other prisoners, cleaning the rooms, &c. . E ‘ ‘ 6 12) 0 
Payd for a cellar and rooms for the prisoners and soldiers ; : ‘ ; : : ~ 13> 0G 
Payd for rooms for witnesses that are prisoners : c : ; : : : > LORE 
Pay d for coales, candles, and straw, &c., for them 2 : “ F : : . : 910 6 
Payd for a man to attend them and clean rooms, &c. : ; F 310 0 
Payd for candles used in court : < ‘ ; 5 F : 5 Sess 
Payd a person that attended and cleaned the court : ; ? : tleaki tu 
Wine for the grand jury, &c., for their room, grate, co oales, ke. . 30 days and upwards 82 8 8 
Payd for ale for them. : : : ‘ - - : 6 V7ab 
P ayd for persons to attend them, Se. F : : A . ; ; : 210 0 
Payd one day’s dinner for them : ; . Ie ae 
17 men and horses, 38 days attending at Leverpoole at 4s, per ‘day each man and horse é . . 129 4° 
Payd for hatts, stoc kings, and other “part of their liveries worn out. : : ‘ F F L7 OG 


The High Sheriff's charge and expense not included. 
The Under Sheriff and his deputy attending expenses, &c., not included. 


Payd the charge of Sheriff’s men, &c., attending the judges to Warrington on their return back 2 . 22° 0 0Ro 
Four sheriff's bailiffs atte nding, 4s. per day each, 33 days : ; i : 0 20) ome 
The Gaoler and his servants attending, expenses, &c., he charges wpwards of . 50 0 0 

Payd messengers for guards to bring ‘all the rem: ining condemned prisoners from Leverpoole to Lancaster, 
and about 20 that were committed over to Lancaster assizes . : : : ‘ j 010 O 
Payd for cords and tying the prisoners | Se 

Payd for horses for them that could not goe on n foot, and for men to lead them, &e, being 17 by the first 
guard, and 16 on horseback by the second guard ; : ; : : : - 25: "OD 
£015) Some 

F The charge of executing 34 Rebels. 

Jan. 27, 1715-16. Erecting gallows, and paid for materialls, hurdle, fire, cart, &c.,on executing Shuttleworth 
and 4 more at Pre ston, and setting up his head, &c. Besides the Undersheriff and Gaolers. . . £125 20a 

Feb. 9. Disbursement on executing old Mr. Chorley and others, and setting up a head, &e. Besides the 
Undersheriff , , : : j ; DL ORE 
Feb. 10. Charge at Wigan on executing Blunde ‘ll, &e. Besides the Undersheriffs : : ‘ : 7) le 
Feb. 11. C harge at Manchester on exec uting Syddall, &c. Besides the Undersheriffs ; : : 8 10ao 
Feb. 16 and 18. ( ‘harge at Garstaing and Lancaster on executing 4 at either place. : : ; 2. 0S 
Feb. 25. Charge of executing Bennet and 3 more at Leverpoole ‘ - : ; f =, 100 Somae 
Payd the 2 executioners : sO Ome 
Horses to carry the executioners to the ‘severall places of execution, and their travelling charg ges : : 710 0 
£132 15 8 


In the year 1721 occurred a remarkably high tide, in which the Tabitha Priscilla, Captain Bird, sailed 
over the pier into the middle of the old dock (where the custom- house now stands), and was there brought 
to anchor. 

Until 1723 the boundaries of the port of Liverpool had not been very accurately defined ; but on the 

28th of December this year a number of commissioners appointed under the commission of the ‘Loth George 
I. returned a certificate to the Exchequer, fiwing the limits in these terms: “Boundaries of the port of Liver- 
pool. From the Redstones in Hoylake, on the point of Wirral, southerly, to the foot of the river called 
Ribblewater, in a direct line northerly, and so upon the south side of the said river to Hesketh Bank easterly, 


} From the original in the possession of Wm. Upcott, esq., late of the London Institution. 
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and to the river Douglas (or Astland) there, and so all along the sea-coasts of Meols and Formby into the 
river Mersey, and all over the rivers Mersey, Irwell, and Weaver.’ 

Navigation, which had hitherto been confined almost exclusively to the open sea, and to rivers made deep by 
nature, was now to assume a new character, first between Liverpool and Manchester, and afterwards in all the 
other commercial parts of the kingdom. The Irwell and Mersey navigation, for which an act was obtained 
in the year 1720, was one of the first modern efforts to render those rivers navigable which nature had not 
made of sufficient depth to bear the burdens of commerce. The Weaver navigation was undertaken in the 
same year, and by means of the former the cotton manufactures of Lancashire found a water conveyance to 
the great outlet at Liverpool, while, by the latter, the produce of the salt-mines of Cheshire was furnished 
with equal facilities for its transit to the same commercial depédt. The Sankey Brook navigation, the duke 
of Bridgewater’s canals, the Trent and Mersey communications, and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, followed 
in succession ; from all these various channels of communication, Liverpool has drawn constantly increasing 
supplies of wealth. 

At this period a tourist of some eelebrity says—“ At my first visit to Liverpool in 1680, it wasa large, 
handsome, thriving town: at my second visit, ten years after, it had become much bigger, and, as the inhabit- 
ants reported, twice as large as it was thirty years before ; but at my third visit in 1726, it was more than 
double its bigness at the time of the second visit in 1690 ; and is still increasing in wealth, people, business, 
and buildings.” 

Although an act of parliament had passed in the year 1726 for repairing and enlarging the road from 
Liverpool to Prescot, no stage-coach came nearer this town in 1750 than Warrington, the “roads being at that 
time impassable for those vehicles, Carriages, indeed, were then very rare, and it is mentioned, as a singular 
fact, that at the period in question, there was but one gentleman’s carriage in the town of Liverpool, and that 
carriage was kept by a lady of the name of Clayton. 

In 1738 the extension of trade in this favoured seat of commerce required further accommodation for 
the shipping, and an act was obtained to make a second dock, called the South, afterwards Salthouse Dock, 
which work was immediately entered upon, and the dock opened in 1753. 

In 1743 there appears on the books of the Corporation an order “to plant hedges on the great heath, and 
grass for the inhabitants to dry clothes.” (This was the open space west of Lime Street, on which St. George’s 
Hall and St. John’s Church now stand.) 

The agitated state of the kingdom about the middle of the last century delayed for a time the execution 
of a plan of great benevolence, formed for the establishment of an infirmary here ; but this charitable design, 
though retarded, was not abandoned ; for, in the interval between the years 1745 and 1749, the building 
was erected, and in the course of the latter year it was opened for the reception of patients. 

The rebellion of 1745 called forth a loud burst of loyalty in this place, where a regiment of infantry, 
consisting of 648 men, was raised by voluntary contribution, at an expense of £4858, in support of the 
existing government, called the Liverpool Blues. On the 29th of November, in this year, Prince William, 
duke of Cumberland, who was then at Lichfield, fearing that the rebels might obtain possession of the ship- 
ping, addressed a iehcr to the magistrates of Live rpool, in which he say s—“TI need not inform you how much 
it will be for the king’s and the nation’s service that you should not be induced, either by entreaties or 
menaces, to call back your boats and vessels, which you have sent off, and put under the protection of his 
majesty’s ships of war.” 

At this time the alarm of the town was very considerable, and one day it was given out that the rebels were not only advancing, 
but that they had actually arrived at Warbrick Moor, on their march to Liverpool. Every man capable of holding a musket, with 
a spark of loyalty in his composition, turned out to meet and repel the enemy. Wives and children clung round their husbands 
and parents on their departure, entreating them not to expose themselves to unnecessary danger; and a “high civic functionary, 
not unmindful of the importance of his valuable life, made towards the dock, on his way to the Cheshire shore, exclaiming, as he 

ran down Water Street, ‘A boat! a boat!” The gallant patriots who had marched in the opposite direction found, on their arrival 
at Warbrick Moor, that the cause of all the alarm was the dust raised by a flock of sheep, which had so completely enveloped the 
harmless invaders that they had been mistaken for an approaching army. 

Under the agitating influence of a disputed succession to the crown, and the hostility to the Roman 
Catholic religion, which a Pretender to the throne, of that persuasion, excited, a great number of carpenters, 
sailors, and others, assaulted, on the 30th of April in the year 1746, and set fire to, the Catholic chapel of 
St. Mary in Edmund Street, which they completely destroyed, along with four adjoiming houses and all the 
furniture they contained. hake riots were renewed on Tuesday the 20th of M: w, When the mob attacked 
the house of a widow lady, in which there was a private Catholic chapel ; and though the mayor and town- 
clerk, at the head of the police, appeared to read the riot-act, they were driven away by the infuriated popu- 
lace, who set fire to the house and carried off all the valuable effects that they could plunder from the flames. 

In 1748 the first stone of what was then called the New Exchange, at the top of Water Street, was laid 
with great pomp ; and in 1754 this magnificent building was opened, in the mayoralty of James Cros} bie, esq., 
with a splendid ball, graced by the presence of 340 ladies. The whole week was a scene of festiv ity ; balls 
followed concerts in daily succession ; a public breakfast was given at the rooms; and the inhabitants, as 
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well as strangers, were entertained with boat-races on the river and other popular amusements. The stately 
edifice which gave rise to all this rejoicing was built under the direction of Mr. Wood of Bath, in the 
Corinthian order, in the form of a square, round which there were piazzas to shelter the merchants in 
unfavourable weather. Liverpool was not without an Exchange before this was erected ; but the old Exchange, 
built in the year 1674, which stood at the north-west corner of Castle Street, had become dilapidated and 
incommodious. 

In 1750 the demand for church room, so essential to the accommodation of all well-regulated communi- 
ties, grew with the growth of the town; and St. Thomas’s church, which had been built at a cost of £5100, 
was opened and consecrated. 

1751. The African trade, under the sanction of legislative enactments, had now swelled to a great 
extent ; and this year no fewer than 53 vessels, with an aggregate burden of 5334 tons, sailed from hence to 
the slave coast. This year an act was passed for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts in the town 
and port of Liverpool, under the authority of which a Court of Requests was formed, in which small sums, 
not amounting to 40s., might be recovered by a prompt and unexpensive process. 

In 1752 George II. granted this borough a charter, by which it is ordained that each successive mayor 
shall act as a justice of the peace in the said borough for four years after the expiration of his mayoralty, 
and that the four aldermen for the time being, next to the senior alderman, while they remain members of 
the common council, shall be additional justices of the peace within the said jurisdiction. 

The time had now arrived when a medium of local intelligence and commercial notification, as well as 
of political information, had become necessary to the inhabitants of this place, and on Friday, the 26th of May 
1756, Robert Williamson published the first Liverpool newspaper, afterwards issued every Tuesday, under 
the title of The Liverpool Times,’ until it was discontinued in March 1856, having existed exactly a century. 
His successor was the late Mr. Thomas Billinge. Nine years after the establishment of Mr. Wilhamson’s 
publication, Mr. John Gore published his first newspaper on Friday the 27th of December 1765, under the 
title of Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, which is still continued, and published weekly on Thursday. The year 
after the first appearance of his newspaper Mr. Gore published a Directory of Liverpool, price sixpence. 

On the 26th of September 1757 the post passed for the first time from Liverpool to Preston, through 
Ormskirk ; and three years afterwards the first stage-coach was established from here to London, which started 
once a-week, and performed the journey in four days. 

May Ist, 1758, the Liverpool Library was founded.” A spirited writer, and a competent judge of good 
fare and of good manners at least—the Beau Nash of his day, Mr. Derrick, master of the ceremonies at Bath 
—says of Liverpool in 1760— 


““ There are here three good inns.” [There were four, the Golden Lion and the Fleece, in Dale Street ; the Millstone, in Castle 


Street ; and the Talbot, in Water Street.] ‘‘ For tenpence, a man dines elegantly at an ordinary, consisting of ten or a dozen 
dishes. Indeed, it must be said that both in Cheshire and Lancashire they have plenty of the best and most luxurious food at a 


’ 


very cheap rate.” ‘* The great increase of their commerce is owing to the spirit and indefatigable industry of their inhabitants, the 
majority of whom are either native Ivish or of Irish descent—a fresh proof that the Hibernians thrive best when transplanted. The 
merchants are hospitable, nay, friendly to strangers, even to those of whom they have the least knowledge ; their tables are plenti- 
fully furnished ; and their viands are well served.” 


From the commencement of the eighteenth century to the year 1760, when George III. ascended the 
throne, the shipping belonging to the port had swelled from 60 to 226 vessels, and from an aggregate burden 
of 4000 to 23,665 tons. 


The last century of the history of Liverpool is a period of such rapid and enormous extension in every 
branch of historical interest, that it will be best to consider it, in connection with the present state of the 
town, under the following heads :— 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

MUNICIPAL AND PARLIAMENTARY. 
COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING. 
EpucaTIONAL, LITERARY, AND CHARITABLE. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

It will be interesting, however, to continue a brief outline of the events of this period, which is accord- 
ingly subjoined.? 


' Mr. Smithers mentions, in his History of Liverpool, that the 
earliest specimen of a periodical publication which appeared in this 
town has recently been discovered by accident, in a fragment of a 
newspaper of two sides only, in quarto, entitled, “The Liverpool 
Courant, being an abstract of the London and other news, from 
Tuesday July the 15th to Friday July the 18th 1712—No. XVIII.” 
How long this early production of the newspaper press existed is 


unknown, as this mutilated fragment is the only evidence that it 
ever had a being. 

2 See account of it by Dr. P. Macintyre ; Hist. Soc. Lanc. and 
Chesh. Trans. for 1856-7.—B. H. 

8 These annals are for the most part (a few being added from other 
sources) extracted, by the kind permission of Messrs. Mawdsley, 
from the very full Annals in their Gore's Directory.—B. H. 
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1760. The rectors’ salaries £110 per annum each.—A fort ordered to be built at the bottom of James Street.—A stage-coach 
from London once a-week, being four days on the road.—Died, November 26, Elizabeth Hilton, widow, born in Liverpool, aged 
121 years. 

1761. £200 raised by subscription to clothe eighty French prisoners.—An act obtained to build George’s Dock, May 19 ; first 
stone laid April 1, 1767 ; cost £21,000. Domploted § in 1771. 

1762. A tornado at W.N.W. to S.W. for about two hours, which did considerable damage to the town and docks, October 1, 
—An act obtained for building St. Paul’s and St. John’s churches. 

1763. The Charlotte, Captain Lowndes, for Africa, blown up at the Magazines, July 30; only one man saved. —The Octagon 


Chapel (late St. Catharine’s church) recorded as a meeting-place for Protestant Dissenters, January 10. See 1775. 


1764. 74 vessels sailed to Africa. From Bristol there were 32 Liverpool had inw ards 766 ships. Bristol had 332. 
BCI | a AS America. 33 105 outwards 832 ,, ed 343. 
1765. The Lighthouse at Hoylake burnt, July 15.—Died Mrs. Bostock, aged 106, April 12. Buried at Gateacre chapel.— 


Mr. John Gore’s newspaper first published, December 27, containing fifteen adve ertiseme nts. 

1766. First Oratorio (Messiah) in Liverpool, at St. Peter's church, Smith hung in chains near Beacon’s 
Gutter, for robbing the custom-house of £400, August 23; cut down April 2, 1769.—The first Liverpool Directory published by 
Mr. John Gore, price 6d.—The Vine, Captain Simmons, returned from a voyage to Bonny, on the coast of Africa, and Dominica 
in the West Indies, with 400 slaves, in seven months and ten oe 

1767. New burial-ground near the Infirmary (now site of St. George’s Hall) consecrated ; afterwards St. John’s churchyard.— 
The mayoralty of Thomas Johnson ; a severe winter and great scarcity. The mayor set the poor people in the town to work, who 

raised what is now called St. James’ Walk ; it was first called Mount Sion.—Orde pred, ** That the town be divided into five divi- 
sions or wards, to be named St. Nicholas’s, St. George’s, St. Peter’s, St. Thomas’s, and St. John’s.’’—The first stage-coach to 
Prescot ; fare, inside 1s. 6d., outside 6d.—‘‘ To be cela by the candle, the 23d August, the hull of the snow Molly. A.&. Three 
young men slaves to be sold at the same time.” Vide Smithers’ Histor y.—One negro man and two boys advertised for sale at Mr. 
Robinson’s office, December 1. 

1768. Dreadful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; many rooms in the lower part of the town laid under water ; the bow- 
sprit of the ship Wheel of Fortune driven through the middle window of a house at the bottom of James Street, July 29.—The 
Observatory built in a field near St. Peter-le-Poor, now Hope Street. 

1769. Ninety-six vessels sailed to Africa, 98 25 tons.—The first ac ademy for painting, called ‘‘ Society of Artists of Liverpool,’ 
instituted. 

1771. The workhouse finished ; cost £8000 ; since enlarged.—Bidston Lichthouse built. 

1772. The increasing number ‘of mendicants and vaga bonds in Liverpool involves the following proceeding :—The Liverpool 
Advertiser of February 28 says, ‘‘ The constables every evening this week, by order of the mayor, patrolled several of the prine ipal 
streets of the town, and apprehended such prostitutes and vagubonds as were strolling about, and brought them before the magis- 
trate, who sent several of them to their own parishes s, and dealt with the rest ace ording to law.” —The Theatre Royal, W illiamson 
Square, opened with the tragedy of ‘‘ Mahomet.” Cost £6000.—A house burnt down in Williamson Square, August 29. On a 
false alarm of ‘fire’? being given at the theatre, one man was trampled to death, and many others severely hurt. —Water attempted 
to be brought from Bootle by Mr. John Jordan.—The ship Kent (1100 tons) launched from Mr. Baker's yard; the largest mer- 
chantman ‘built in the north of England.—Duke of Bridgewater’s canal opened.—230 squares, streets, a lley 8, -ete., in the town. 
Poor-rate 2s. 2d. in the pound.—The streets in the town named and the houses numbered for the first time, by an order of 
vestry. 412 houses untenanted. 

1774. A remarkably severe frost ; the duke of Bridgewater advertised to sell coals, 24 lbs. for 1d., and 12 Ibs. for $d., January 
14.—First boat on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, February 18.—First packet on ditto, July 16.—Liverpool races commenced at 
Crosby August 2; ended June 22, 1786. 

1775. St. Catharine’s chure h, Temple Court, opened for divine service according to the rites of the Church of England, March 
24. Taken dow n, March 1820, to make way for the fire- police station.—Shock of an earthquake felt in Liverpool, Ormskirk, and 
Preston, September 8. —Printing- office in Prince’s Street burnt down September 19.—Alarming riots of the sailors on account of 
wages, which continued for sever ral days. Cannon brought into Castle Street ; marks of the balls : still visible on the Town Hall, and 
several others were to be seen before the portico was built. Many lives lost. See 1811. 

1776. House of Correction ordered to be built, January 30. 

1777. Premises in High Street, occupied by Mr. Norris and Mr. Law, hackney-coachmen, burnt down. [The site was after- 
wards covered by Nelson’s Monument, Exchange Buildings, which, how ever, was moved a few years ago some yards to the 
southward. | 

1778. The royal regiment of Liverpool Blues began to be raised, January 4 ; received their colours, May 25 ; marched out of 
town 1100 strong, June Ue; ; cost the Corporation £2951 :18 : 4: returned from Jamaica (84 in number) ) February 9, 1784, in the 
ship James, belonging to Messrs. James France and Nephew, and deposited their colours in the Exchange.—The Dispensary, John 
Street, opened, August 1. A new one afterwards erected in Church Street, which was taken down October 1829. 

1779. 120 privateers belonging to the port, from ten to thirty guns, but mostly with fourteen to twenty ; tonnage, 31,38 
1986 guns, 8754 men ; value of prizes taken upwards of one million sterling. 

1780. A ship in No. 1 Graving Dock had her mainmast shattered by ‘lightning, and a stone was struck out of St. Thomas’s 
steeple, near the top, June 18. : 

1781. Dreadful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, at the time of Crosby races.—The fort and barracks at the north end of 
Bath Street built. Demolished 1820, and its site occupied by the Prince’s Dock. 

1782. A volunteer corps of 100 men, commanded by Captain Slater, agreed to be raised ; completed November 26. 

1783. The Count Belgioso, East Indiaman, from this port, lost on the Kish Bank, with 147 persons on board ; valued at 
£150,000.—Died Mrs. Sarah Holmes, Frederick Street, aged 114, November 29. 

1784. Sunday schools first established in the town.—The Exe hange robbed by Charles Coney, February 26, of the large silver 
mace, and the two smaller ones, the silver oar, etc. He was detected, “tried, and executed, at the following Lane caster assizes, 

1785. Mail coach to London first established, July 25.—A severe frost lasted 115 days, being twelve days longer than the 
great frost in 1740. 

1786. Castle Street widened, previous to which two carriages only could pass.—465 vessels belonging to the port, 49,541 tons. 

1787. John Jones and James Tyrer executed at Lancaster for robbing the shop of Mr. Philip Orton of goods to the amount of 
£700, April 2 isited the town. 

1788. Parner Burns At Silvester Dawiine executed, March 31, at the bottom of Water Street, for robbing the house of Mrs. 
Graham in Rose Hill. These are the only executions here since 1715.—Messrs. Holt’s (joiners) pre mises in Charles Street burnt 
down, May 21. 

1789. Of 17 vessels fitted out for Greenland this year four were lost.—A great scarcity ; subscription for the relief of the poor, 
£1121 :13:8.—The poor people in Whitechapel so distressed by rains, that “the vacant wards in the Infirmary were fitted up for 
their reception. 

1790. 2600 freemen belonging to the town.—A young whale found at the Herculanean Pottery, 19 feet long and 18 inches bone. 

1791. 350 vessels sailed out of the port in one tide, ‘Sunday, February 19.—The Betty and “Mary, Lace, ‘trom Newry, lost on 
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the North Bank, March 18, and of 47 persons on board only one was saved.—The Blind Asylum, in Commutation Row, instituted ; 
removed to London Road in 1800; the first establishment of the kind in the kingdom. See 1818-50.—The mill on Bidston Hill 
burnt down, December 24 ; and again December 30, 1821. 

1792. Mr. Cornelius Bourne’s warehouse in Tabley Street burnt down, January 13.—The Mary, of Carnarvon, sprung a leak 
and sunk at Hoyle Bank; the captain only saved, after suffering incredible hardships, April 26.—A bakehouse in Tempest Hey 
barnt down, three persons perished, August 3.—Trinity Church consecrated, November 16. 

1793. The William Kitchen (Frodsham market-boat) overset in a dreadful gale near Stanlow House; 17 persons lost ; 
several flats, ete., sunk in the river, and all on board perished, May 3.—The ship Pelican, privateer, while exercising in the river, 
previous to going to sea, upset opposite to Seacombe ; nearly 70 persons drowned, March 20.—The Lovely Peggy, Owens, from 
Redwharf, sank near the N.W. buoy, and all on board perished, May 2.—Permission obtained from the bishop of the diocese to 


have divine service performed in the Welsh tongue at St. Paul’s Church, November 19.—The Corporation issued negotiable bills, 


for which their estates were pledged as security. 

1794. A perfect hurricane, which filled the river with wreck and destruction ; the wooden mill on Copperas Hill, that had 
weathered many gales, was blown down and totally destroyed, February 2.—Felicia Dorothea Browne (afterwards Mrs. Hemans, the 
poetess) was born in Duke Street, in this town, September 25, She died at Dublin, May 16, 1835, aged 41. 

1795. The interior of the Town Hall destroyed by fire, Sunday, January 18 ; one life lost. 

1796. A fire in the workhouse ; one of the wings destroyed.—Died Mrs. Hunter, Cable Street, aged 115 years, March 22.— 
Died Mr. Roger Pye, aged 103 years. He was on board the Tabitha Priscilla in the year 1721, when she sailed over the pier-head 
into the Old Dock, March 31.—The first packet-boat to Chester by the Ellesmere Canal.—The spring tides rose 4 feet above the 
calculated height, November 5.—The Wilding, Pemberton, from this port to Jamaica, engaged a French privateer of 18 guns, and 
full of men, for two hours ; the privateer blew up, and all hands perished. Captain Pemberton fell in the action. —All the dock 
quays declared lawful for public business. —Fire at Middleton’s warehouse, in Cheapside ; nine men killed, and: property to the 
amount of £15,000 destroyed, September 17. 

1797. The Bootle Water Company established. See 1848.—An express arrived, stating that two French 44-gun frigates had 
landed 2000 men in Cardigan Bay, and done considerable mischief near Fishguard. Batteries were erected on the pier-head ; upwards 
of 1000 men volunteered their services ; eight companies of infantry and the Liverpool Light Horse offered their services as a patrol, 
ete., February 25.—St. Luke’s day. According to ancient custom, came on the election of Mayor for the ensuing year ; Thomas 
Staniforth and Jos. Brooks, esqrs., were candidates. The poll continued three days, a circumstance unprecedented in the history 
of the town. Majority in favour of Thomas Staniforth, esq., 240. 

1798. The Royal Liverpool regiment of Volunteers, commanded by Pudsey Dawson, esq., mustered in Mosslake fields, 1200 
strong. Disbanded May 1802.—Mr. John Palmer died in the Green-room of the Theatre Royal during the performance of ‘* The 
Stranger.”—The Atheneum, in Church Street, built ; cost £4000.—£17,000 raised for the defence of the country.—William 
Treasure and Dennis Burns killed, and Robert M‘Combe wounded, by a cannon-shot being fired from a homeward-bound vessel ; 
since when no vessel is a//owed to salute the town, under a penalty of ten pounds. 

1799. The Corporation Waterworks established ; 400 shares at £100 each ; subscription closed in five hours after the books 
were opened. See 1848.—April 20, the great cause between the city of London and town of Liverpool was decided before the 
Barons of the Exchequer and a special jury in favour of this town, by the following verdict :—‘‘ My Lords, the jury are of opinion 
that the citizens are entitled to the exemption for their goods and wares, but it belongs exclusively to such as are resident freemen, 
within the liberties, paying scot wnd lot.”—Messrs. Wakefield and Okill’s sugar-house, Preeson’s Row, burnt, May 23.—A dreadful 
hurricane. The Ellis, Souter, stranded in Bootle Bay ; the Hope (Chirmseck) and Belfast (M‘Roberts), that sailed in the morning, 
were totally lost, and all on board perished ; new buildings were blown down, several houses unroofed, and many chimneys fell, 
November 12. 

1800, The Botanic Garden, Oxford Street East, laid out.—Post-office removed from Lord Street to Church Street, November 1. 

1801, Alarming riot of sailors on account of wages, October 27, 

1802. A dreadful hurricane. Considerable damage done by sea and land. The Peggy, of Greenock, on shore on the rocks near 
the Wishing Gate, within 50 yards of the shore; surge so great as to prevent assistance being sent to 13 souls on board, 12 of 
whom perished. The tide rose 6 feet higher than the calculation in the tide-table. Sephton Church, which had stood 691 years, 
lost about 5 feet of its spire, with the weather vane, January 21.—Goree Warehouses burnt down, September 15. Damage estimated 
at—warehouses, £44,500; grain, £120,000; sugar, £60,000; coffee, £8500; cotton, £30,000; sundries, £60,000: total, £323,000. 
The ruins continued burning above three months.—A Northwich flat on fire in Manchester Basin, November 12. No fires were 
afterwards allowed on board vessels within the docks or pier-heads till 1851.—Alderman John Shaw gave £800 to the public charities, 
in lieu of public entertainments. 

1803. Mr. Spencer’s extensive premises, top of Lord Street, burnt down, January 16.—First stone of the new Exchange 
building laid, June 30; finished, January 1, 1809. The total cost for the building of this magnificent structure, the great 
architectural ornament of Liverpool, and the finest commercial building in the empire, was £110,848.—John Bolton, esq., raised 
and clothed, at his own expense, ten companies of volunteers (600 men), June 2; disbanded August 25, 1806.—The inhabitants of 
the town agreed to raise two regiments of infantry ; one to be commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Williams, the other by Lieut.-Colonel 
Karle ; a rifle corps, by H. Gaskell, esq. ; 600 artillerymen, by Major Brancker ; custoni-house corps, by Edmund Rigby, esq. 
The Corporation subscribed £2000; and the trustees of the docks £1000.—His Royal Highness Prince William of Gloucester 
arrived at Liverpool, as commandant of the district, September.—The relief of vagrants cost the town this year £4550.—The house 
of George Case, esq., at Everton, burnt down, October 2. 

1804. My. Grayson shot in a duel by Mr. Sparling, March. 

1805. Thomas Johnson, a member of Colonel Williams’ corps, was fined the sum of £274 : 4s. for non-attendance at drills, 
August 23.—Major Brooks killed in a duel by Colonel Bolton, in a field, corner of Boundary Place and Love Lane, December 20. 

1809. Died Mr. David Salmon, aged 106 years ; he sailed round the world with Lord Anson.—The first stone of a pedestal 
for an equestrian statue of His Majesty George III. laid in Great George Square, October 25 (day of Jubilee).—Female School of 
Industry and Female Penitentiary instituted. : 

1810. Sunday forenoon, February 11, at 23 minutes past 10, St. Nicholas’s Church spire fell, and 22 persons were crushed to 
death.—Riot at the theatre in consequence of the H.P. (half-price), when the windows in front of the theatre were entirely 
demolished ; began on the 14th, and continued until the 30th May. * 

1811. Rey. Thomas Spencer, minister of the Independent chapel, Newington, drowned, whilst bathing at the Dingle, 5th 
August.—-St. Domingo House, Everton, sold to Government for £25,000.—Ed. Millington, a carter, shot in St. Paul’s Square by 
a soldier of the 84th regiment while in pursuit of a deserter, October 8. Rate 

1814. Very hard frost ; the London mail delayed four days on the road ; lasted 32 days.—Liverpool Royal Institution 
established ; opening address by William Roscoe, esq., 1817. i : 

1815. Expense of the out-door poor, £14,570: 14 :9.—Thomas Cosgrove killed his wife in Cheapside, and poisoned himself, 
and after lingering in great agony for some time he died in Bridewell, and was buried at the top of Hatton Garden, at three o’clock 
in the morning, March 3.—Steamboats introduced on the Mersey, July.—Mr. Henry Holmes, gunsmith, Harrington Street, shot 


5 


a pheasant upon the front of the Town Hall, October 25. 
1816. Dreadful fire at Mr, Worrall’s warehouse, Salthouse Dock ; several warehouses destroyed ; February 21.—Leeds and 
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Liverpool Canal completed, and junction with the Lancaster Canal, October 23.—Fire at Mr. Taylor's mill (now the Rotunda) 
North Shore, November 2. 

1817. Expense of the out-door poor, £25,113: 0: he election of Mayor on St. Luke’s day strongly contested—continued 
till the following day. Thomas Case, esq., 1020 ; Teta Blundell Hollinshead, esq., 912. 

1818. After a continuance of stormy and boisterous weather during February and Mare int it became moderate on the 25th March 
from whic h day to the end of the month (April 1) nearly 800 vessels sailed.—Mr. Parr’ s warehouse, in Suffolk Street, burnt down; 
damage : ‘ry visited the House of Correction, September 23.—20,898 premises assessed for parish rates. —The Gas 
Light: C ompany Giablished by act of parliament, May 23. See 1848, 

1819. 21,213 premises assessed for parish rates. 2223 houses unoccupied.—The steam-ship Savannah, Captain Rogers, arrived 
at this port from Savannah in 26 days, June 20. The first steamer that crossed the Atlantic. —A dreadful thunderstorm in the 
neighbourhood. At Halsall the elec trie fluid struck the spire of the church and caused it some damage ; it also struck a cott: use, 
passed down the chimney, and killed a man who was sitting surrounded by his children, August 8. = xpense of out-door poor, 
£20,050 ; 1492 in-door poor, £13, 453. 

1820. King George LV. formally proclaimed on the 4th February, in front of the Town Hall; on the 19th the cele- 
bration took place in the most public manner, by an immense procession of the inhabitants. —The magnific ent ball-room in the 
Town Hall in Liverpool, opened by a splendid ball and sup per, given by the mayor, Sir John Tobin, knight ; nearly 1100 eards of 
invitation were issued, October 11.—Procession of the Queen’s friends, to celebrate the failure of the pill of pains and penalties, 
November 20.—The burials at St. John’s church, during the last 20 years, calculated to amount to 27,080.—Eye Institution 
established in Basnett Street, afterwards held in Slater Street, and since removed to top of Mount Pleasant. Amalg ramated with 
Ear Institution, founded in 1839 by Mr. Neil, 1840.—7276 vessels entered the port, 805,033 tons. 

1821. The Caxton Printing-office burnt, and property to the amount of £36,000 consumed, January 31.—The Earl of Moira 
(Dublin packet), for Dublin, lost off Wallasey ; upwards . eighty persons drowned, August 15.—October 18. Election of mayor, 
after four days’ poll: Richard B ullen, esq., 1619 ; William Molyneux, esq., 1567 ; “majority, 52; 3186 freemen polled. =f 
most dreadful storm experienced in the town; Mr. ‘and Mrs. Barton, Be evineton Bush, and other indiv iduals, lost their lives by 
the falling of chimneys, November 30. —King George IV.’s coronation celebrated with great pomp and splendour ; on which 
occasion the Prince’s Dock was opened, all the trades being arranged on its quays, July 19. 

1822. St. John’s Market, Great Charlotte Street, opened, March 7. Commenced building, August 20, 1820.—St. Thomas’s 
church spire ordered to be ‘taken down, March 11.—639 vessels, 117,861 ‘tons, in the sey eall docks.—Sul scription for the 
relief of the distressed peasantry of Treland in Liverpool amounted to £7432 : 18s.—Houses and warehouses assessed this year 
at £23,000; in 1820, £21,400.—The bronze equestrian statue of his majesty Ge eorge III. placed upon the pedestal in London Road, 
Septembe r30. See 1809. ’_The pilot- -boat No. 4 lost on Salisbury Bank in a dreadful storm ; several lives were lost in the town by 
the falling of chimneys, December 5.—The South Dispensary established. 

1823. Died in the workhouse Ellen Tate, aged 110 years, March 6. There also died in the same place, during the winter, 
Margaret M ‘Kenzie, 104, and Francis Dixon, 105. -—The Alert (Dublin packet) lost on the West Mouse Rock, Mare ch 26; upwards 
of 100 people drowned. —Liver pool Oil Gas Company established.—Musical festival, September 30; £2500 divided amongst the 
different charities. —Mr. Booth’s extensive warehouses in Wapping destroyed by fire; damage estimated at £100,000, October 
22,—A very violent hurricane ; many chimneys blown down, several vessels driven on shore in Bootle Bay, and other parts of 
the river, December 3. More serious accidents happened from this storm than from any other since the memorable one in 1560.— 
Marine Humane Society instituted. 

1824, Fire at Messrs. Duncan & Son’s ropery, Brownlow Hill, January 7; again broke out on the 14th February ; ascertained 
in both instances to have been wilfully set on fire by Sylveste r Thornton, a youth of 15; tried and found guilty of ‘the offence at 
Lancaster, and transported for seven years.—The equinoctial gales set in w ith such violence that many of the steamboats from the 
opposite ferries, which usually cross in six or seven minutes, were more than two hours on their passage, March 4.—Messrs. 
Slater’s sawing-mills, Seel Street, entirely burnt down, March 21.—Accident at the Prince’s Dock ; by the giving way of a stage, 
thirty people were precipitated into the dock, and five drowned, Sunday, July 4.—The boiler of the Runcorn steamboat duke ' of 

Bridgewater burst ; two persons killed, and several severely hurt, August 1.—A windmill at the top of Shaws Brow burnt down, 
August 19. —Infirmary in Brownlow Street opened, September 25. —X dreadful storm; much damage done in the Prince’s Doe k 
by ‘the vessels drivi ing pet each other, October 26.—A boat from the City of Dublin steam-pac ket sw amped in the river near 
the Prince’s Dock ; tw elve persons drow ned, November 27. 

1825. The new cemetery at Low Hill opened, February 1; name altered to ‘‘ Necropolis ;” contains 24,000 square yards ; cost 
near £8000.—The ship- -building yards of Mr. Royden, Mr. WwW ilson, Messrs. Clarke & Nie ‘kson, and Messrs. Dawson and Pearson, 
totally destroyed by fire ; loss estimated at about £25 ,000, August 26.—The committee for the improvement of the town iad to 
have a. £145, 000 for that purpose.—Act of Parliament to widen Lord Street, John Street, ete. Lord Street was ¢ completed 
in 1829 persons in the workhouse; average cost per head per week, 3s. 44d., £9145 ; 1321 out-door poor, £10,735.—Ear 
Institution, Duke Street, opened. 

1826. The Liverpool and Manchester railroad commenced.—The line of telegraphs between Liverpool and Holyhead first con- 
templated, March 30; began working, October 26, 1827; the American ship Napoleon the first ship telegraphed to Bidston, 
in fifteen minutes.—The first stone of the fort at the Rock- perch laid by the mayor, Peter Bourne, esq., March 531.—The 
marine crescent, Waterloo, built.—Mr. John Aspinall’s extensive warehouse, in Orford Street, burnt down.—The ship Tees pre- 
sented by Government to the Mariners’ Church Society ; opened for divine service, May 17, 1827.—Mr. Poole’s warehouse, in 
Suffolk Street, fell in, owing to the excavating the adjoining ground to build another SS three children lost their lives, 
and two persons, @ woman and a child, were much injured.—T Thomas Colley Porter, esq. elected one of the bailiffs of the borough, 
July 14, in the room of George Rowe, esq., deceased. [This was the only election for a bailiff that had taken place for wpw ards of 
170 years, except on St. Luke's day. |—Post-office steam-packets between this port and Ireland first commenced, August 29. See 
1848.—The old dock cleared of all vessels, preparatory to its being filled up, August 31. See 1709.—Thirty-three “dead human 
bodies discovered on premises in Hope Street ; they were salted, and packed in cases for shipment to Sc otland, October 10.—The 
Harrington Waterworks, Toxteth Park, established. See 1848.—A piece of plate, value £120, presented to General Gascoyne by 
the operative mechanics in sixteen different trades in this town, “as a token of gratitude for his decided opposition to the re-enact- 
ment of the combination laws.” 

1827. On a turn-out of the journeymen shipwrights for wages, the master shipwrights began to work, and repaired the Duke 
of Lancaster, East Indiaman, in No. 1 Graving Dock, May 3,-_First stone of the lighthouse at the Roek-perch laid by Thomas 
Littledale, oe , June 8 ; complet ed, June 1829 ; ; opened, March 1, 1830.—Branch bank of the Bank of E1 igland, Hanover Street, 

opened, July 2 2); removed to Castle Street, 1849.—Dr. Bedale and Mr. Matthew Vipond of Manchester swam for a wager from the 
Queen’s Dock to Runcorn, which the doctor won by tia half-a-mile, having accomplished his task in 3 hours "35 minutes, 
July 10,—Liverpool races commenced at Maghull, ed poll for mayor between Mr. Porter and Mr. Robinson, 
hich lasted six days, was as follows :—For Mr. Porter, a for MI Robinson, 1765.—Three freemen, who had been clearly 
proved guilty of fraud at the late election for mayor, iSfeachiwed. —Amount expended by the Corporation in widening streets, etc., 
within the liberties, from 1796, £602,554. Other public buildings, same period, £465,000. £1,067,554.—First regatta on the 
river Mersey, during which there was a severe thunderstorm, July 18.—The Right Hon. Robert Peel presented with the freedom of 
the borough in a gold box, October 8, See 1847.—1400 persons in the w orkhouse ; average cost per head per week, 2s. 99d., 


” 
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£10,259 ; 1070 out- door poor, £8242.—Sessions House, Chapel Street, opened, N. Robinson, esq., mayor, October 30.—Messrs. 
Holmes’s premises, in the Old Haymarket, burnt down, December 25. ; 

1829. The cemetery, St. James's W alk, opened ; the first interment June 11, Consecrated January 12. See 1825.—Boundaries 
between Liverpool, Everton, and Kirkdale, altered and defined.—In the new county rate this town is rated at £493, 000.—A 
service of plate ( £650) presented to T. C. Porter , esq., late mayor.—Dreadful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; continued 
from three o’clock in the afternoon till eight o'clock at night, July 24.—A very violent storm of wind and rain, which flooded White- 
chapel and the neighbourhood to a much greater extent than had been experienced for many years ; the sewer at the old dock 
burst, and carried several yards of the wall into it, August.—The two landmarks laid in Bootle Bay, 100 feet high, September 1.— 
Charles Rigby, a burgess, ‘appeared before the magistrates to prove his settlement on the parish ; he was upwards of 100 years old, 
November 12.—Messrs. Fairfield and Shallcross’s provision warehouse, in Liver Street, burnt down ; three persons lost their lives, 
November 16. 

1830. New cattle- market, near the Old Swan, opened.—The sugar-house of Messrs. Downward & Ryland, Harrington Street, 
burnt down, Sunday morning, March 21; damage about £30,000, —Omnibuses for the first time in Liverpool, May 12 Alarming 
thunderstorm, with heavy rain ; much damage i in Whitechapel, etc. ; many houses in the higher parts of the town flooded, July 
30.—The Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened, September 15.--The remains of Mr. Huskisson interred in St. James’s ceme- 
tery, September 24.—Musical fe sstival, October 4, at St. Luke’s church; the net proceeds, £2000.—The Planet steam-engine pro- 
eee d to Manchester in one hour, November 22.—Great contest for the representation of Liverpool between W. Ewart, esq., and 

. EK. Denison, esq. ; lasted from ‘Tue sday the 23d to Tuesday 30th November. 4335 freemen voted. W. Ewart, esq., returned. 
i ‘lection vitiated in consequence of ‘gross bribery and corruption ” among the voters. —A bonded room oyer the office of Messrs. 
Lathom and Gair, merchants, Goree Piazzas, gave way, and a woman and child were killed. 

1831. The windmill of Mr. Jeremiah Shaw, in Bootle Lane, burnt, February 24.—The buildings of the town estimated to 
cover an area of 6,000,000 square yards ; in 1765, 1,184,000 square y yards. —— i inty, erpool visited with one of the most tremendous falls 
of rain recorded in its annals. The consequences were very disastrous.—Died William Roscoe, esq., June 30, aged 79.—The 
Rothesay Castle, a steam-ve sssel plying between Liverpool and Beaumaris, lost on Dutchman’s Bank, near Puffin Istand, with more 
than 100 passengers. Amongst the sufferers were many respectable inh: sbitants of Liverpool and other parts of Lancashire. The 
comparatively few saved owe id their ee to clinging to portions of the wreck. The mental aberration of the captain (caused 
by intoxication) produced the dreadful calamity, August 17. —The number of regularly Heensed public-houses in the town, 1167 : 
and of licensed beer-houses, 585 ; total, 1752. Dreadful fire in Fenwick Street ; four warehouses entirely burnt down ; damage 
estimated at £50,000. December 22 

1832. The Angel Inn, Dale Street, one of the oldest of that description in the town, taken down; also the Talbot Inn, Water 
Street, March.—Asiatic cholera broke out in. Liverpool, May.—The number of arrivals during the past week greater than in any 
previous week in the annals of the port —viz. 198 foreign vessels ; 296 coastwise : total, 494, August 16.—A service of plate presented 
to General Gascoyne, by his friends and constituents, for his services of thirty-five years in nine successive parliaments, August. 

—The Wigan Brane hn Railws wy (afterwards North Union) opened, September 3.—Mr. Canning’s statue placed on the staircase of 
the Town Hall, September 27.—Tremendous storm of wind; several vessels were wrecked, and many lives lost. The William 
Neilson lost, and all on board perished. The Grecian sunk ; steward, a woman, and a boy, drowned. October 8. 

1833. Fourteen warehonses and nine dwelling-houses burnt down in Lancelot’s Hey, New Quay, etc., being the most destrue- 
tive fire since that in the Goree. Damage estimated at : ware houses, £28,000 ; dwelling-houses, £2000 ; ” merchandise, £168,000. 
On this property insurance was effected to the amount of £150,000, January 14.—L iverpool Zoological Gardens, Derby road, 
opened May 27.—Messrs. Birkett and Dover’s warehouse, Gibraltar Row, near Prince’s Dock, entirely destroy ed by fire : loss esti- 
mated at £40,000, May 31.—Thunderstorm broke over the town ; the electric fluid struck a mill in Limekiln Lane ; a ball of fire 
fell in Hood Street, and a boy was killed near the Old Swan.—Mr. Fairhurst’s flour warehouse, Scotland Road, entirely burnt 
down, and owing to one of the walls falling, five individuals were killed, August 4.—Corporation Inquiry. The inquiry into the 
affairs of this Corporation commenced on "Monday, November 4, before George Hutton Wilkinson and Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
esqrs., two of the commissioners, and terminated on Saturday the 7th December, after sitting twenty-four days. —Dreadful storm 
of age and rain for two days, which produced great mischie sf on shore, and a very melane choly loss ot life at sea. The pilot boat, 
No. 1, ‘*Good Intent,” with twenty-two pilots (men and boys) on board, was wrecked at Formby, thirteen of whom were drowned. 
Noyember 29.—A storm more severe than that of November 29, much more property being destroy ed. The tide rose from the 
proper height of 17 feet 5 inches to 26 feet ; the piers and wharves were overflow ed, and much damage done to the publie works 
north and south. December 31. 

1834. Shaw’s windmill at Bootle entirely destroved by fire, January 4. This mill was one of the oldest in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, there having been one on its site upwards of 200 years ago. See 1831.—City of Dublin Steam- -packet | Company’s 
stores, Clarence Dock, entirely burnt down ; estimated loss nearly £: 2000, January 17.—Fire Police established, April.—The ship 
Symmetry, the first vessel that cleared out for China, belonging to Messrs. Acraman and Stitt.—Birkett’s warehouse, Lancelot’s 
Hey, burnt down ; 1690 bags cotton, 87 hogsheads sugar, 150 casks molasses, and other articles, destroyed, October 10.—Mr. 
Southgate, surveyor of customs, shot by Norm: ww Welch (a weigher) in the Custom-house yard, Friday, October 17. Mr. Southgate 
expired on the Sunday morning following. Welch was afterwards tried and executed at Lancaster.—Two boats, crowded with 
persons returning from a fight near Rock F erry, upset on the river ; between forty and fifty lives lost. Novcmber 17.—The Geor- 
giana (Thompson) of London, the first vessel arrived direct from China.—Castle Mills, Chaucer Street, entirely burnt down, 
Betis 2.—Violent gale on the night of Sunday, December 7, and Mr. Walker, revenue-otticer, with a crew of four men, 
lost while attempting to reach the shore in an open boat. A small sloop, the hull of which cost but £80, and only 13 tons 
burthen, called the Robina, under the charge of Captain Killey and a crew of three men, sailed from this port for Jamaica in 
December, and made a short passage. She was to have been taken out on the deck of another vessel, but the underwriters 
refused to insure.—Messrs. Foster and Stewart's extensive range of workshops, stabling, ete., Lawton Street, totally burnt down, 
December 27. 

1855. Fire at Messrs. Foster and Griffins’, Beckwith Street, January 31. Supposed, as was the last-mentioned fire, to be the 
ae of an incendiary.— A very violent storm, in which many vessels were driven on shore and wrecked, February 22 _Toxteth 

Park declared extra-parochial.—Liverpool Lite vary, Scientific, and Commercial Institution established [only existed a few years]. 
—Boiler-explosion at Messrs. Ring and Vickess’s, sugar-boilers, Ford Street, Vauxhall Road ; four men killed, May 11.— 
Serious riot amongst the Irish in the neighbourhood of Tithebarn Street, Marybone, Vauxhall R oad, and other parts of the town, 
The outer door of Vauxhall Bridewell broken Oey Military called out, July 12.—The first stone of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Mount Street, laid by Lord Brougham, July 20.—The assizes first held in Liverpool. Baron Abinger and Sir N. C. Tindal, 
attende d by Thomas Clifton, esq., the high-sheriff, arrived at Liverpool about five o’clock on Saturday the 15th August.—James 

3arlow executed for the murder of his wile, August 24; the first execution at Liverpool since 1788.—December 23, a dense fog. 
The letter-bags sent from the post-office at six o clock, for the Bristol and Holyhead mail, did not arrive on the other side of the 
river till eight o'clock. —First election of town-councillors under Municipal Reform Bill, December 26. 

1836. Mr. Hall appointed stipendiary magistrate, January 6; resigned May 1839. ” Lieutenant Walker and four men lost in 
the life-boat, in Formby Channe ‘1, January 13. Fire on board the American ship Patenataed in the Prinee’s Dock ; scuttled in the 
dock, February 5.—A house fell in Thomas Street, six persons were killed and nine severely bruised, March 1. —New police-foree 
commenced duty, Februar y 29.—‘* Pool Lane” changed to ‘‘ South Castle Street,” July.—Railway tunnel, Lime Street, opened for 
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passengers, August 15.—Musical Festival, October 3; £2300 divided amongst the publi z Pelayo tried at 
the Liverpool Se ssions, October 28, for putting fulminating silver in sever ral letters, by shee a fairific exp losion took pli ice at the 
post office, September 24. Two years’ confinement at Markdale, Liverpool Intermedie ate Sessions ordered to be held, November, 
During a severe gale the Heyes, for Barbadoes, and the Hee for Palermo, were lost; and the Sandbach and several other vessels 
got on shore ; se yaral pilots were taken to sea, December 22 Winder's — in Upper Pownall Street de stroyed by 
fire ; fourteen houses in Park Lane much injured, and ee ae eit December 28.—London mail, due on Tue sday ‘night, 
December 27, did not arrive till the following Thursday at 9 a.m., the roads bei ‘ing impassable from snow.—The suburbs ordered to 
be lighted with gas to the extent of the parliamentary boundary. —Subscription “opened for the purpose of erecting ‘a building 
acu to the accommodation of future festivals and other public purposes ;” £25,850 subscribed ; to be called S¢. George's Hall, 

The Jane and Margaret, having on board about 200 cabin and steerage passengers, sailed hence for New York on the 
6th ee y ; supposed to be wrecked somewhere off the coast of Ireland. Part of the wreck: and two bodies were washed up at 
the Isle of Man; all on board perishe >d.— The Corporation : ““They had an estate of the nett value of tree millions ; in the last 
forty-five years it had doubled itself in value, and in the last nine years it had increased in value yes 000." } se the town- 
clerk’s (Richard Radcliffe, esq.) speech in council on an application for a free grant of land for the St. George’s Hall, February 13 
—Names of streets on the gas-lamps introduced, March 27.—Fire at the Mec haniecs’ Institution, Thursday, March oe damage 
estimated at £3500, The building was to have been opened on the Dee Thursday.—West Derby Union formed ; contains the 
following townships: West Derby, Bootle-cum-Linaecre, Everton, Fazakerley, Kirkby, Kirkdale, Walton-on-the-Hill, Aintree, 
Great Crosby, Little Crosby, Ince Blundell, Litherland, Lunt, Netherton, Orrell and Ford, Sephton, Thornton, Toxteth Park, 
onan ange Allerton, Garston, Wavertree, Croxteth Park.—Queen Victoria proclaimed, June 20. Sve 18: Grand Junction 
(now the North W estern) Railway Company opened their whole line to Birmingham, July 4. See 1838. hs British Association 
for the Advancement of Science held their first meeting here, September 11.—The Royal William (City of Dublin Company’s) 
steamer, made her passage from Dublin to this port in 9 hours and 48 minutes, October 6. 

1838. Severe winter ; the frost set in in January and continued till Mare maven ireat Western steam-ship sailed from Bristol 
on her first voyage to New York, 8th April—Coronation of Queen Victoria ; A splendid procession, distinguished alike by the 
number and ingenuity of the devices displayed, started from the Town Hall, and perambulated the principal streets, finishing at 
the site of the Old Infirm: wy, Where the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of St. George’s Hall took place. ie regatta was 
also held on the river. In the evening fireworks were exhibited in a field near Falkner Street and at the Clarence Dock, June 28. 
See 1837-40-51. Marshal Soult visited Liverpool, Ist July.-—The steamer Royal William, 617 tons burthen and 276 horse- power, 
sailed from this port to New York, with passengers only, July 5, and returned August 19; her outward passage was performed in 
19 days, and her homeward in 143 days—the first steamer from this port to cross the Atlantic. See 1819.—Mrs. Hannah Waln of 
Low Hi!l died on the 31st July, aged 112 years. She was born on the 22d June 1727, the aE shy on which George I]. ascended the 
throne.—Ruailway communication  betw een Liverpool and London effected, by the opening of the entire line, September LY. See 
1837.—The North Union Railway opened throughout, October 31.—The bill of mortality for this year states the number of births 
to be: males, 4489 ; females, 4362 total 8851. Burials: males s, 2556 ; females, 2311 ; total, 4867. Marriages, 2893. Exclusive 
of 882 births, 2425 burials, and 286 marriages in the vicinity. Decrease on last year ; in baptisms 537, and im burials 2008 ; and 
an increase in marriages of 112. In the year 1740, not quite a century ago, the baptisms were 485, the burials 608, and the mar- 
riages 137.—Thirty-four Canadian state prisoners sent from Canada to this port, to be forwarded to Portsmouth, with the view of 
their een sent to a penal settlement, arrived here, December 17. 

839. Church Building Soc iety established under the following trustees :—Dr. (Bishop) Sumner, Rev. J. Brooks, Rey. A, 
acm Rev. R. P. Buddicom, and Rey. H. M‘Neile, January 1. Amount subscribed, £20,000.—A terrific and most destrue- 
tive hurricane visited Liverpool on the evening of Sunday, the 6th January, and continued with little intermission till the follow- 
ing afternoon. The destruction of life and property in Liverpool and the vicinity was very great. The loss of life among the 
shipping of the port was awful. The N.W. Light-ship was driven from her moorings and ‘brought into port. Two New York 
packets outward bound (the Pennsylvania and St. Andrew), with valuable cargoes, and the Lockwoods, an emigrant ship, with 108 
souls on board, were lost on the North Bank. The Brighton, frora eee was wrecked near the Middle-patch buoy, and 14 of 
the crew were drowned in attempting to reach the shore on a raft; also the Harvest Home, for St. Thomas, on Mad Wharf, some 
of the hands being in the rigging for forty hours ; together with many others, whose crews and passengers became a prey to the 
contending elements. The Victoria steam-tug, assisted by the Magazine’s lifeboat, sueceeded in saving 55 persons from the Lock- 
woods, 23 from the St. Andrew, and 26 from the Pennsylvania—in all 104 souls. The Humane Society awarded the Steam-tug 
Company £400 for the use of their boat, £100 to the captain, £10 to the mate, and £5 to each of the crew ; the Pilots’ Committee 
also awarded £5 to each of the pilots w iy had volunteered their services on this distressing occasion. —Liverpool Humane Society 
established to meet the above and future similar distressing calamities, January 9. Amount subscribe d, upwards of £5000, —Edward 
Rushton, Esq., oe stipendiary magistrate, May 17. See 1836.—An additional mail to Ireland, making two mails daily, bs 
Dublin.—Pembroke (Baptist) chapel, Pembroke Place, opened July 3.—Northern Mechanies’ Institution established July 15; 
closed May 1842.—Guano (South American) first imported, 30 bags being brought by the Heroine from Valparaiso, consigned to 
Messrs. Wm. J. Myers and Co., July 23. It was given away to parties for trial. 

1840. The Queen’ s Marriage. —A general holiday, February 10. The Town Council voted £1000 for the public charities, on the 
understanding that the public subse ribed £2000 more for the same purpose, This sum was more than made up, there being, independ- 
ent of publie ‘subscriptions, a grand fancy dress-ball, which was held in the Town Hall on the 23d of April tollowing.—Great George 
Street chapel burnt down, February 19. The first stone of a new one, on the same site, was laid on the 7th July by Dr. Raffles ; 
opened October 21, 1841. ” Between the 3d and 9th May the extraordinary sum of £97,000 was paid at the Liverpool Custom-house 
for duties on foreign corn and flour taken out of bond for home consumption. —North American steamers established : first voyage 
by the Britannia, July 4.—Railway communication between Liverpool and Lancaster began, July.—Prince George of ¢ ‘ambridge 
visited Liver pool, July. —The President steamer (2366 tons) left Liver pool on her first voyage for New York, Ist August. This 
vessel sailed from New York, for this port, on her third homeward voyage, with 136 persons on board, and was lost (supposed in a 
gale of wind, March 12, 1841) : ; all on board perished. 

1841. The ship Governor Fenner, hence for New York, run down near Holyhead by the steamer Nottingham ; 122 lives lost, 
February 20.—New Poor Law introduced into Liverpool, March 25.-—The Mary Scott, from V alparaiso, sunk in the ¢ channel, by being 
run foul of by the ship Brooklyn ; cargo valued at £33,000, May 9.—The Royal Agricultural Society of England held their third 
annual meeting here, July 20. ~ Terrific thunderstorm. The spires of St. Mic chael’s and St. Martin’s-in- the-Fields churches were 
struck by the ‘electric Huid so seriously that the wpper parts of them had to be rebuilt, August 24.—The number of regularly 
licensed publie-houses in the town, 1374, and of licensed beer-houses, 900 ; total, 2274.—The Dill of mortality for this year st: ites 
the number of births to be: males, 5263 ; females, 4960 ; total, 10,223. Burials : males, 2776; females, 2582; total, 5358. 
Marriages, 3383. Exclusive of 1019 births, 3126 burials, and 304 marriages in the vicinity. Increase on last year : in births 134, 
burials 81, and marriages 289.—The return of rateable property for the borough of Liverpool amounted to £906,645 ; for Hverton, 
£59,260 ; for Airkdale, £18,198 ; for West Derby, £84,897 ; for Toxteth Park, £150,168 : total, £1,219, 168. 

1842. 1927 persons in the workhouse : average cost, Is. 84d. each per w eek, September. —Tobin’s Ww arehouse, Galton Street, 
burnt down ; one life lost. Estimated loss of building, £5000 ; merchandise, £15,000, September 12.—Great fire in Crompton Street, 
Formby Street, and Neptune Street. These streets ‘and their boundaries occupy an area of from six to seven acres of ground ; and 
almost every building within this space, including nine warehouses and five sheds, was destroyed. One fireman and thr ee labourers 
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lost their lives. —The aggregate amount of loss was little short of £500,000 ; and the claims on insurance offices were £370,000. 
This is the largest fire, both as to extent and yalue of property destroyed, which has ever taken place in this town, September 
Special Commission to try prisoners for riots in this county, October 10.—Extensive fire in Parliament Street and Green- 
land Street—the turpentine distillery of Messrs. Platt, Son, and Casson. Two large warehouses adjoining full of goods, and several 
smaller buildings, covering an area of nearly 3300 square yards, totally destroyed. Total loss estimated at £50,000, nearly the 
whole of which was insured, December 22. 

1843. Messrs. Foster and Stewart’s extensive range of workshops totally destroyed by fire. This is the second casualty which has 
oecurred to this establishment, the last having taken place on the 27th December 1834. Estimated loss, £10,000 to £12,000, January 
5.—A great storm during the night of the 13th January.—Liverpool Collegiate Institution opened.—Fire at Messrs. Faweett and 
Preston’s foundry in Suffolk Street and York Street, which extended to a warehouse fronting Lydia Anne Street ; estimated loss at 
Messrs. Faweett’s upwards of £10,000; the total loss exceeded £30,000, March 7.—Fire at West Derby Workhouse ; a consider- 
able quantity of bed and body clothes destroyed, March 21.—Fire at Messrs. Robinson and Girvin’s ham-curing warehouse, Mason 
Street ; estimated loss, £2000, April 22.—Extensive fire in Jackson’s Lane, Union Street ; damage estimated at from £60,000 to 
£80,000, May 19.—Fire at the warehouses belonging to the trustees of the late duke of Bridgewater ; three of them partially de- 
stroyed, and property to about £20,000, May 4. On Saturday the 27th another fire broke out at the western end of the same 
range of warehouses ; damage estimated at from £18,000 to £20,000. In both instances supposed to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. £500 reward offered.—Fire at the soap-manufactory of Messrs. Thomas & Henry Croft, Comus Street ; loss of property 
estimated at : stock, ete., £15,000 ; and the building, which was a new one, cost £12,000 im erecting, June 15.—Fire on board the 
Meg of Meldon, from Calcutta, lying in the Waterloo Dock ; she was scuttled ; damage, £12,000 to £15,000, December 27.— 
Fire at Brancker’s extensive sugar-refining establishment ; damage, about £70,000 ; one man burnt, December 28. 

1844. William Brown, esq. of Richmond Hill, gave £1000 to the Northern Hospital, January 1.—The Corporation, towards 
the close of last year and the beginning of this, made extensive sales of their property on the south side of Wallasey Pool ; the prices 
paid being from 5s. to 21s. per square yard.—434 coroner’s inquests held during the last twelve months, January 25,—Fire in Oil 
Street, damage upwards of £15,000, March 16.—Value of one entry passed at the Custom-house, per Patna, for Hong Kong, 
£45,025, being for 3,012,147 yards of cotton cloth, March 19.—The import of cotton from the 5th to the 12th June, both inclusive, 
amounted to the large quantity of 223,318 bales. —The arrivals during the past week amounted to the large number of 471, viz., 
267 foreign, and 204 coastwise, June 12.—The dock receipts for the last week were £15,443 :12:10, a much larger amount than 
was ever before received in any one week, June 13.—The King of Saxony visited Liverpool, July 14.—£60,000 was paid im one day 
at the Custom-house for duties, August 1.—The Corporation estate south of Beacon’s Gutter sold to the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Docks for £250,879, August. 

1845. Extensive fire at the Apothecaries’ Hall ; damage estimated at from £7000 to £10,000, March 20. See 1816.—Gas reduced 
from 6s. to 5s. per 1000 feet, April 1; further reduced to 4s. 6d., July 1.—Prince Rupert’s Cottage, Everton, taken down, April 
22. See 1644.—The Great Britain steam-ship, of 3500 tons and 1000 horse-power, sailed from this port, on her first voyage to New 
York, Saturday 26th July, at three o'clock in the afternoon, taking 45 passengers.—Iron tank belonging to Liverpool and Harring- 
ton Waterworks Company burst, on its being filled for the first time ; six lives lost, December 25. 

1846. Great free-trade meeting at the amphitheatre, January 9. £14,000 raised in aid of the League fund.—Warehouse in 
Moor Street fell, one man killed, January 31.—T'wo warehouses, Goree, burnt down ; loss estimated at £65,000, February 17.— 
H.R.H. Ibraham Pacha visited Liverpool, June 19.—Apothecaries’ Hall burnt down, July 17 ; loss estimated at £20,000.—Prince 
Albert visited Liverpool, July 30. The prince, who remained during his stay at the Judges’ lodgings, St. Anne Street, proceeded, 
shortly after his arrival, in one of the royal carriages, to the Town Hall, where he was received with a guard of honour, and was 
introduced by the mayor, David Hodgson, esq., to the members of the Corporation and other gentlemen assembled. A 
congratulatory address of the Corporation was read by the recorder, Gilbert Henderson, esq., to which his royal highness returned 
a suitable reply. The prince then cruised up and down the Mersey in the royal tender, the Fairy, the royal yacht, the Victoria 
and Albert, being also in the river ; after which his royal highness steamed into the Albert Dock, amid the rejoicings of thousands 
and the discharge of cannon. He partook of a dejewner in one of the Albert Dock warehouses, at which the chairman of the Dock 
Committee, John Bramley-Moore, esq., presided, and in the evening he dined with the mayor, the Corporation, and nearly 400 of 
the merchants and other inhabitants, at the own Hall. The town was partially illuminated, and a display of fireworks took place 
in Toxteth Park. The next morning, July 31, a procession of the trades, freemasons, and Corporation, to the number of between 
eight and ten thousand, was formed in front of the Judges’ lodgings, where it was joined by the prince in one of the royal carriages, 
and after passing through Abercromby Square, Canning Street, Rodney Street, and round by Bold Street, Church Street, Lord 
Street, and South John Street, reached Canning Place, where the first stone of the Sailors’ Home was laid by his royal highness. 
Previous to the ceremony, a silver gilt trowel, of superb workmanship, was presented to his royal highness by James Aikin, 
esq., Who, in a short and perspicuous address, explained the objects of the institution. After a prayer from the Rey. Rector 
Brooks, the proceedings terminated. The shops were closed during the two days, and triumphal arches were observable in most 
of the principal streets. After having laid the first stone, the prince proceeded by railway to’ Buckingham Palace. His royal 
highness left a handsome donation to the Sailors’ Home. The cost of the royal visit was borne by the Corporation.—First stone 
of the Liverpool and Bury Railway viaduct laid, August 29.—Messrs. Macfie and Sons’ extensive sugar-house, Bachelor Street, burnt 
down ; loss estimated at about £50,000, September 10.—Parish out-door relief from September 1845 to March (six months) 
£9627 :16 :11.—Dreadful storm in the town and neighbourhood ; great damage done, November 20.—Final meeting of the 
Highway Board, December 30.—The total annual increase of the rateable property of the borough for the last five years has been 
nearly £400,000, which is almost equal to the rateable value of the whole of Bristol. 

1847. Sanitary Act came into operation, January 1.—Twenty-one arches of the viaduct of the Liverpool and Bury Railway fell, 
February 23.—Parish out-door relief from September 1846 to March (six months), £14,153 : 8 :7.—Birkenhead (Morpeth) Dock, 
warehouses, and Park opened by Lord Morpeth, April 5.—Fever-sheds, Mount Pleasant, opened April 15 ; about 15,000 deaths 
oceurred by fever and famine.—Upwards of 90,000 poor Irish arrived at this port since the beginning of the year, April 17.— 
Runcorn made an independent port, April 20. See 1850,— Landing-stage, opposite George’s Pier-head, opened to the public, June 1, 
Mr. Cubitt, engineer.—Sir Robert Peel visited Liverpool, October 14. See 1828.—Greenwich time (twelve minutes before that of 
Liverpool) adopted, December 1, Six Liverpool pilots drowned off Hoylake whilst being transferred from No. 12 to No. 4 pilot- 
boat, December 5,.—Limits of the ports of Liverpool and Chester defined, under 9th and 10th Victoria, ‘‘An Act to amend the Laws 
relating to the Customs,” December 28. Vide London Gazette.—134,524 persons shipped as emigrants from Liverpool during the 
year, December 31,—Amount of parish relief, from Ist January to 31st December, given to 47,194 Irish paupers, £20,750 : 6 : 4— 
22,746 of whom were relieved in money, the remainder in kind.—From the proceedings of the Health Committee of the borough, it 
appeared that they had caused, during this year, 14,085 cellars to be measured and. registered, of which number 5841 contained 
wells of stagnant water beneath the floors. Notices to quit were served upon 8878 of the oecupants of these miserable abodes, 
situated in 200 of the most unhealthy streets of the town ; 5000 of these were wholly cleared of the inmates. Previous to these 
sanitary regulations the number of persons oceupying cellars was found to be 27,128. ; 

1548. Fifty of the police force, armed with cutlasses, ordered to patrol the outskirts of the town to prevent highway robberies, 
January.— Waterworks purchased by the Corporation. Sum given for the Liverpool and Harrington works, £330,719 : 18s. ; for 
the Bootle, £204,087 :9s. : total, £534,807 :2s., March 1. — Popular tumults being apprehended, wpwards of 3000 of the 
inhabitants were sworn in as special constables, March 17.—First sod of the Liverpool and Southport Railway cut at Waterloo, 
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Crosby, March 24. Opened from _Crosby to Southport, July 9, same year.—Parish out-door relief from September 1847 to 
March (six months), £15,901 :9 :7.—St. Matthias’s church ‘(the old one), Love Lane, burnt down, April 10.—Chester and 
Holyhead Railway opened from Ghose to Bangor, May 1, establishing the intercourse by railway between Liverpool and Holy- 
head. —Ferriage to Birkenhead, Woodside, Monk's Ferry, and Tranmere, reduced from 2d. to 1d., June 10. Congratulatory 
address of the “clergy of the town presented to the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, senior rector, on the completion of the fiftieth year of his 
ministry in the church, June 14.—The elephant ‘‘ Rajah,” valued at £1000, shot at the Zoological Gardens, after killing one of its 
keepers, June 17.—The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire formed, June 22. —Liverpool dock-dues reduced on various 
articles to the amount of £40,000 per annum, June 24.—Great influx of Trish paupers : no less than 296,231 immigrated into the 
town during twelve months, July 30.—A turbulent spirit exhibited in Liverpool in connection with the insurrectionary movements 
in Ireland. The police was augmented by 500 additional men, and considerably more than 20,000 special constables were sworn 
in out of the different wards ; upw ards of 2000 soldiers were called into the town, and an ene umpment at Everton pitched for their 
accommodation. Every precaution was taken by the mayor and magistrates to suppress any outl ae July.—Dublin morning 
mail discontinued between Liverpool and Kingstown, and transferred to Holyhead, August 2. See 1826.— The § Salisbury, Ne Ison, 
Bramley-Moore, Stanley, and Collingwood Doe ks, opened by John Bramley- Moore, esq., August 4—The ship Ocean Monarch, 
one of Train’s Boston line of pac kets, entirely destroy ed by fire within six miles of the Great ‘Ormshead, on her outward voyage ; 
nearly 200 persons perished, and about the same number were saved by the brave efforts of the crews of the jrazilian steam- frigate 
Affonso and the yacht Queen of the Ocean ; estimated loss, 200,000 dollars. Great exertion made in uae subscriptions 
for the relief of the survivors, the sum of £4012 :13:1} being raised, besides a raftle for a drawing sketched by the Prince de 
Joinville (son of the late king of the French) on the spot, which realised a large sum, August 24. —Barracks at Rupert Lane, 
fverton, established, September 30.—Rey. Rector Brooks created the first archdeacon of Liver pool, September.—New County Court, 
Lime Street, opened, October 2.—Seventy-two lives lost by suffocation, during a storm off the coast of Ireland, on board the steamer 
Londonderry, on her passage from Sligo to Liverpool, December 1. kis 31,121 emigrants sailed from Liverpool to foreign parts 
during the year—vyiz., to United States, 127,501 ; North America, 2068 ; West Indies, 190 ; Australia, 298; Hone Kong, Id: 
Falkland Islands, 12 

1849. February 1. This being the first day of the abandonment of the corn-laws, uo less than 119,989 barrels and bags flour, and 
44,998 quarters wheat, were released from bond at the nominal duty of Is. per quarter.—Leveson Street murder: Mrs. ‘Hinrichson, 
her two children, and servant, murdered by John Gleeson Wilson, March 28. The culprit was tried at the following assizes, and 
executed at Kirkdale, September 15.—Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston line of the East Lancashire Railway opened, April 2.— 
Messrs. T. Pearson aa Company's extensive ironfoundry, Parliament Street, burnt down ; estimated loss, £11,000, May 30.— 
Fast-day in Liverpool, observed on account of cholera, October 9. [This was a local and not a general fast, as is usué uly appointed 
by gov ernment. }— Public day of thanksgiving on the subsidence of cholera, November 15. The number of deaths from this 
epidemic in Liverpool was 5231.—The bill of mortality for this year states the number of births to be: males, 5000; females, 
4858 : total, 9858. Burials; males, 4473; females, 4325 : total, 8798. Marriages, 3382. Exclusive of 1565 births, 4495 burials, 
and 450 marriages. in the vicinity. Increase on the past year in burials, 3048: marriages, 47. Decrease on last year in births, 
100. The large i inerease in deaths may be attributed to the prevalence of cholera in the town during the summer. —4042 vesse 1 
entered inwards, and 4751 outwards, during the year. 

1850. Liverpool Chamber of Commerce established, Jannary 17 ; first meeting of the committee February 1 B. Horsfall, 
esq., elected chairman.—Runecorn, which had been declared an independent port in 1847, again made a creek nek the port of 
Liverpool, April 5.—Railway station, Tithebarn Street, opened, May 13.—Cost of the poor this year, £44,541 :1.:5, September 
30.—Sailors’ Home, Canning Place, opened for public business, December 2: - and on the 26th for divine worship.—Upwards of 
174,000 emigrants sailed from this port to foreign parts, during the year ; 152,862 sailed in 1849, December 31. 

1851. The export of coal from this port during the year amounted to 277,571 tons.—Thomas Dennison Lewis, esq., formerly 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, bequeathed £10,000 to : the local charities of the tow n, January.—Birkenhead Ferry leased for fourteen 
years by Messrs. W illoughby, February 5. — First Horse Fair held at the North Haymarket, March 12.—Watch rate for ensuing 
year made: Liverpool, £1 ,187,133 ; Kirkdale, £32,438; Everton, £89,248; West Derby, £77,952; Touteth Park, £190,216.— 
Water let into the Great Float at Birkenhead, March 31. Opened, April 10; the Bess Grant, from Honduras, laden with mahogany, 
was the first vessel to enter it.—-Edward Rushton, esq., died, aged 55, April 4, stipendiary magistrate.— Extensive fire in 
the cotton sheds, Beacon Street ; damage £36,000, April 14.—New Parish Cemeter y, Walton, consee rated, May 1.— The Queen's 
Visit, October 9.—Her Majesty, together with Prince Albert and their children, the Prince of W ales, the Princess Royal, Prin- 
cess Alice, and Princess Helena, ont heir return from Scotland, visited the town. On the previous day she was the guest of 
the earl of Sefton at Croxteth Hall, where great rejoicings tock place. Her Majesty and party left Croxteth at half-past ten in 
the morning, and at the boundary of the borough were met by his worship the mayor, John Bent, esq. After the usual salutations 
had taken place, the procession formed, the mayor preceding the royal party, who were taken through some of the principal 
thoroughfares to the Great Landing Stage, where, under a handsome tent, Charles Turner, esq., chairman of the Dock Committee, 
and T. B. Horsfall, esq., and John Aikin, esq., the chairman and deputy-chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, had the honour 
of presenting congratulatory addresses to her Majesty. The royal party then embarked on board the Fairy steamer, and were 
received on board by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence ; the steamer immediately commenced her cruise up and down the river, the 
long line of docks and the various other prominent points of attraction of this her greatest commercial point being pointed out 
and explained to her Majesty. On landing, the royal party were t taken through other of the principal streets (passing the Custom 
House, the Sailor's Home, and the east front of St. George’s Hall) to the Town Hall, where they were received by the mayor and 
Town Council. Gilbert Henderson, esq., the recorder, read the address to her Majesty, to which a suitable reply was given, and 
the honour of knighthood conferred on the mayor. Her Majesty then showed herself from the windows of the Town Hall to the 
admiring thousands who had congregated around, who received her with an enthusiasm and loyalty which could not be exceeded, 
partic ularly when the state of the weather is taken into account, the rain ble descended in one continuous sheet during the 
whole of the royal progress. Shortly afterwards the august party left the Town Hall, and proceeded to St. George's Hall, on 
viewing which her Majesty was pleased to express the great pleasure she had in going through so magnificent a structure. The 
royal party then crossed over to the railway station, from which they started at half-past three for the Patricroft station, on a 
visit to the earl of Ellesmere at Worsley Hall. The preparations for her Majesty’s reception were of the most extensive, varied, 
and superb description, the inhabitants vying with each other in their laudable attempts to show their loyalty and attachment to 
the throne. Business was completely suspended, and in the streets, triumphal arches, elegant devices, flags and banners, were 
observable in all directions. The town was extensively illuminated at night, but the fireworks (which were to have been displayed 
at the north and south ends), were deferred till the following night on ac count of the weather, Sir John Bent afterwards received a 
letter, expressing her Majesty’ s entire appr ean of the arrangements on her late visit.—Annual income of the Corporation this 
year, £169,704 ; previous year, £139,152, October 18.—Four new bells ordered, for giving signals to the various docks when to 
commence and when to extinguish fires on board ship, October. See 1802.—Cost of the poor this year, £41,549 : 14s., September 30,— 
Joseph Pollock, esq., appointed Judge of the County Court, December 1.—The clipper ship Chrysolite performed the voyage to 
China and back in seven months and seven days, the quickest on record, December 1.—Assize Courts, in St. George’s Hall, opened, 
December 8. See 1836. 

1852. Captain Greig appointed Head Constable, March 27.—One of the windmills, top of Shaw’s Brow, burnt down, April 23. 
—The Great Britain steamship sailed for New York, May 1. This was her first trip after the casualty in Dundrum Bay,—Accident 
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at the New Corn Exchange, June 1. Many persons were injured, and two workmen who were getting dinner in the cellars were 
killed. —The first schooner- rigged pilot- -boat, No. 6, launched, June 19.—Two bales of cotton imported into Liverpool from Cape 
Coast Castle (Africa), being ine first grown in that country, June. —The electric light first exhibited on the Landing Stage, July 7. 
—(uarter Sessions first he id at St. Ge orge’s Hall, July 26.—First importation into Liverpool of gold from Australia, per Albatross, 
being 20,000 ounces consigned to Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co., August 31.—Free Public Libr. wy and Derby Museum, Duke 
Street, opened, October 18.—Two shocks of earthquake felt in Liver rpool and neighbourhood, November 9.—<Assizes first held at 
St. George’s Hall, by Mr. Justice Cresswell and Mr, Justice Crompton, December 6.—The town and neighbourhood visited by a 
severe storm, Dec ‘ember 25. —299,099 emigrants left this port during the year for foreign parts, December 31. 

1853. Messrs. Jordan and Getty’s shipbuilding yard burne a down, Januar y 3. —Fire at the rice mills, Blackstock Street, damage 
£10,000 to £12,000, January 19.—Great snowstorm, Febr ‘izabeth Currie died in West Derby Workhouse, aged 109, March 
23. North Shore Cotton Factory burned down, estimated ie 102,000, May 17.—Garston Docks opened, June 21. —New Reser voir, 
Everton, commenced building, July 20.—The shipping of Liverpool doubled during the last eight years ; the tonnage for the year 
ending 1853 amounting to nearly 1,000,000 tons. 

1854. Violent hurricane v isited Liverpool, February 17 and 18.—An order in Council prohibiting interments in Liverpool after 
31st December 1854 (St. James’s Cemetery not ine luded in the prohibition), April 1.—Church rates refused at the Easter vestry ; 
poll taken and confirmed by a majority of the parishioners of 537 persons—412 votes, April 18.—Time-ball and electric clock in 

Jastle Street put up, April 21.—First Russian prize, the Argo, brought into the Mersey, May 12.—The chimes on the bells ef St. 
Peter’s church resumed, after having been discontinued upwards of twenty years, June 20.—The youthful king of Portugal, Dom 
Pedro Y., and his brother, arrived in Liverpool from Manchester, accompanied by the mayor, John B. L loyd, esq., aud visited 
St. George’s Hall, the docks, ete. Next day left for Bangor, June 28.—Fire at the dockyard, which did considerable damage, 
and de stroyed all the joiners’ tools. Estimated loss, £7000, July 13.—The inauguration of St. George’s Hall took place. The 
mayor, J. B. Lloyd, esq., the bishop of Chester, Rey. Rector Campbell, G. Henderson, esq. recorder, the High-sheriff, the earl of 
Sefton, W. Brown, esq., M.P., T. B. Horsfall, esq., M.P., ete. etc., were present. The. } National Anthem and the Messiah 
were performed. A mise ‘ellaneous concert took place at night. On Tuesday, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and in the evening a mis- 
eellaneous concert, September 18.—Meeting of the British Assoc ‘lation, W. Hopkins, esq., ex-pre sident, in the chair. The earl of 
Harrowby, president, delivered the address. at the Philharmonic Hall. Sectional meetings were held every day. On Saturday, 
600 ladies and gentlemen sat down to dinner at the Philharmonic Hall. The soiree given by the mayor, on Saturday evening, was 
attended by large numbers, September 25.—A fire broke out in the warehouse in Lancelot’s al (known as Molyneux’s), which 
destroyed property to the value of £120,000 to £150,000, October 26.—The North Battery completed, Noyember 22.—The founda- 
tion stone of St. ‘Thomas’s schools laid by Mr. Alderman Robinson, November 21. —During this year 829 dwelling-houses and 6 
warehouses were erected in the municipal borough, 

1855. The steam-ship Cambria arrived in the Mersey with sick and wounded from the Crimea, having on board 213 rank and 
file, 8 civil servants, and 8 horses, also the body of General Adams. The sick were comfortably lodged in a new building adjoining 
the work house, January 15.—A riot amongst the lower classes, when most of the bread and flour shops were plundered by the 
mob (several thousands strong) throughout the town. Shops and other places of business were closed, and trade generally was 
brought to a stand-still during the day. The mayor, J. A. Tobin, esq., took every precaution to prev ent further breaches of the 
peace, and large sums of money were raised to relieve those who were in a distressed condition, February 19.—A general fast-day 
to invoke the blessing of God on the arms of the Allies against Russia, March 21.—Hanover Chapel, Toxteth Park, burned to the 
ground, June 1. Foundation-stone of a new one laid, July 22, 1856, —Roy al Charter, steam-ship, launched at Sandye roft, on the 
banks of the Dee, ane 31; and made her first voyage to Melbourne in fifty- -nine days, April 16, 1856.—Possession of the Birken- 
head Docks taken by the Liverpool Corporation, August 8; purchase completed, September 8.—Died, September 29, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Brooks, who was beloved and respected by all, and stood eminent for his Christian charity, as well as for his devotion 
to the service of his fellow-townsmen, aged eighty years.—Visit “ the Duke of Cambridge. 

1856. The Collins’ steam-ship Pacitic sailed from Liverpool, January 23, for New York, and has not since been heard of.—A 
fearful gale, which had for some days previously committed great dev vastations in the channel, was severely felt in the Mersey, 
driving many vessels from their moorings, and stranding them upon the banks of tie river, February 6. —The ratification of the 
treaty of peace between Great Britain, her Allies, and Russia, took place April 27; announced in Liverpool the following day 
(Monday).—Sunday, May 4, a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the conclusion of peace with Russia.—During the trial of 
Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal gun, on the shore near Bootle, one of the balls, weighing 24 Ibs., cut down a tree and entered the 
parlour window of R. Houghton junior, esq., timber-merchant, Waterloo, scattering the furniture about in all directions ; no per- 
son injured, May 6.-—Experiments made on the North Shore, near F ormby, with a monster gun, weighing 21 tons 17 ewt., manu- 

factured by Messrs. Horsfall of the Mersey Ironworks for presentation to the Government, when it was proved that a ball weighing 
300 lbs. might be shot with effect 5 miles, May 21.—A day of general rejoicing for the restoration of peace, as well as to celebrate 
her Majesty’ s birthday, was observed in a truly loyal manner, May 29.—The New Cemetery, Toxteth Park, which cost about 
£26,000, consecrated by the bishop of Chester, June 9.—A dreadful collision took place between two steamers (the Excelsior and 
the Mail), off New Brighton, by which eight persons were killed and six severely wounded, July 6.—The Reval Charter arrived 
from Melbourne, Australia, August 12. She brought £734,000 in gold, and the largest number of letters to the post-office yet re- 
ceived from one vessel.—The schooner Dean of Richmond arrived at Liverpool from ‘Chic ‘ago, being the first vessel that ever sailed 
direct from the Lakes, by way of the Erie Canal, for this country, September 17.—A whale 24 feet long, 125 feet girth, and up- 
wards of 3 tons in weight, caught in the Mersey, October 9.—The Black Ball clipper ship Lightning arrived from Melbourne, on 
the 20th November, with £560,000 gold on freight, and on the following day the James Baines, from the same port, W ith £700,000 ; 
also the Atlantie from New York, on the 20th, with £130,000 ; making : a very moderate allowance for the gold in the hands of the 
passengers, the aggregate of the bullion by these three vessels, which arrived in Liverpool within twenty-four hours, exceeded 
£1,500,000, probably the largest amount yet arrived in any one English port in the same time.—A number of public drinking- 
fountains, erected in various ‘parts of the town, at the expense of C, Pp. Melly, Esq. The cost was about £500. 

1857. ‘ ater from the Rivington Works first introduced into Liverpool for general use, January 3.—Mutiny on board the 
American ship James L. Bogart, in the river. One man shot in the thigh, and the first mate subsequently died from injuries 
received, January 19.—W allasey Church destroyed by fire, February i.—Foundation- stone of the Free Public Library and 
Museum laid by ‘William Brown, esq, More who generously ‘undertook to erect the same at his own expense, and to present it to 
his fellow-townsmen as a means to promote their social improvement. Mr. Brown was received at the Town Hall by the deputy 
mayor, Alderman S. Holme (his worship, F. Shand, being prevented from attending through indisposition), where addresses were 
presented to him from numerous societies. A procession was formed, consisting of the Magistrates, Town Council, ete. ete., which 
passed through the principal streets, headed by the band of the Blue Coat Hospital, to the site in Shaws Brow (now William Brown 
Street). Among the distinguished strangers present were Lord Stanley, the bishop of Chester, Sir John Pakington, M.P., General 
Sir Harry Smith,, and several other members of the House of Commons, ete. The stone was laid by Mr. Brown, with the usual 
formalities. After which the bishop of Chester implored the divine blessing to rest upon the undertaking. A grand banquet was 
subseque utly held in St. George’s Hall, at which about 500 gentlemen were “present. In the evening tea- -parties were held at the 
Concert and Hope Halls. At the former, Mr. Brown was presented with an address, enclosed in a handsome silver case, from the 
readers of the Free Library, ace ompanied by a richly-ornamented silver trowel, April 15.—Their Royal Highnesses the Princes of 
Oude, accompanied by a numerous retinue, paid a short visit to Liverpool, April 23.—The Dayspring steamer, of about 100 tons, 
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launched from Mr. Laird’s yard, Birkenhead, for the exploration of the African rivers Niger and Tehadda, . A pril 27.—H.M.S. 
Hastings, 60 guns, intended as a guard-ship, took up her position in the Mersey, July 21.—The Archeological Ronee of Great 
Britain and Ireland paid a visit to ‘Liverpool and neighbourhood, July 25.—The United States steam- frigate Niagara, which arrived 
22d June, sailed from the Mersey with half the Atlantic Telegraph C able, manufactured at Birkenhead. The Niag: ia is the largest 
vessel in the American navy, measuring 5800 tons, July 27. See August 1858.—The Town Dues transferred from the C orporation 
to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, for which £1,500,000 was paid as compensation, August. To take effect 1st 


January 


1858.—The new Landing-stage, off the Prince’s Pier, opened to the public.—Captain Rogers executed at Kirkdale Gaol for the 
murder of one of his seamen. His two mates, sentenced to death at the same time, were reprieved. A subse ription was afterwards 
opened for the widow of Captain Rogers, and £670 collected, September 12.—A day of humiliation and prayer, in consequence of 


the mutiny in India, October 7.—Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African traveller and missionary, visited Liverpool, O: tober 12, 
and on the following day addressed a meeting of merchants and others in the Cotton Sales-room, Exe hange Building 
Brougham visited Liv erpool, for the purpose of inaugurating the Queen’s College, November 4.—The last meeting of ‘the line k 
Committee held 31st December, and on the following day (Friday) the election. of members for the Mersey Doc ka, and Harbour 
Board took place. 

1858. The New Mersey Docks and Harbour Board met for the first time, when Mr. Charles Turner was elected chairman, 
January 5.—The New Registry Office, for receiving probate, registration of wills, and granting letters of administr: ation, opened 
January 11.—A dense fog prevailed in town, and several casualties occurred to the ships and steamers in the river by Golleion: 
A polic e-constable met his death by falling into the Sandon Graving Dock, February 17.—The screw-steamer Pearl sailed for Afric 1a, 
having on board Dr. Livingstone and party, for the exploration of the Zambesi river, March 10.—The clipper ship James Baines 
of the ‘‘ Black Ball ” line, from Calcutta, whilst discharging in Huskisson Dock, was discovered on fire, and burned to the water’s 
edge, April 22.—The centenary of the Live srpool Library. cele brated by a soirée, which was held in the Lyceum, where it is located, 
May 17.—The Gymnasium and P layground, corner of Chatsworth Street, fitted up by C. P. Melly, esq., at his own expense, opened 
for the benefit of the working classes, May 31.—Intelligence reached Liverpool of the successful laying of the Atlantic Telegraph 

Cable by Sir Charles Bright, the chief engineer to the company—the Agamemnon and Niagara, besides other vessels, having been 
nina by the 3ritish and American Governments to assist in the enterprise. In Crean of a rupture occurring in the 
cable, the te legraph gradually weakened, and fini a! ceased to act, September 3.—The National Association for the promotion of 
Soe at Science held their annual conference in St. George’s Hall. The proceedings oce nipied aweek. Amongst the members present 
were Lord John Russell (president), Lord Brougham, earl of Shaftesbury, earl of Carlisle, Sir John Pakington, ete. ete., October 

11.—During the past twelve months, 12,269 recruits enlisted in Liverpool, September.—Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. ; rajah of Sara- 
wak and governor of Labuan, visited Liverpool, September 25.-The New York emigrant ship Isaae Wright de sstroyed by fire in 
the Mersey, December 24. —During this year 81,266 persons emigrated from the port. Holy Trinity ( ‘hure ch, Noxteth Park, conse- 
erated, December 30.—The receipt of duties at the Liverpool Custom House duri ing 1858 was £3,628,400.—British and Irish goods 
exported from Liverpool during this year were to the value of £51,721, 774, 

1859. Blue Coat Hos} vital. The celebration of the 150th anniversary took place. A sermon was preached on the subject 
at St. Peter's church, by the bishop of Chester, January 13.—Fire at the Blue Coat Hospital, and damage done to the extent of 
£500, January 19. —Public meeting held at the Sessions House, the mayor, William Preston, esq., presiding, for the purpose of 
raising rifle and artillery corps, May 20.—The annual cost of the poor of Liverpool for 1858, was—in maintenance e, £24,816; 
out- relief, £31,892; lunatics, £8483 ; workhouse loans and interest thereon, £10,719 ; salaries ‘and rations, £10,433 ; and of other 
expenses "connected with relief, silo: 490 ; total, £99,833.—The North Shore Rice and Corn Mills burnt down, July 21. Several 
lives lost. —The school-frigate Conway, presented by Government for the training of boys to the mercantile marine, opened, August 
1.—An old gun (28-pounder), found in the Mersey, September 20. Supposed to. be one of the guns of the man-of-war brig Pe lic: an, 
which foundered in the Mersey. See 1793.—The Royal Charter, auxiliary screw-steamer, 2 56 tons register, Captain Taylor, 
from Australia to Liverpool, carrying about 500 passengers and ¢ rew, and a valuable cargo, with gold to the amount of £400,000, 
was wrecked off Moelfra Head, in Red Wharf Bay, on the Anglesea Coast. She had pre viously left 13 of her passengers at (ueens- 
town, when she was caught in a terrific norther ly gale, whic h, driving the current into the large bay between the | Ormshead and 
Point Lynas, swept the vessel from her course, and “drove her upon a rock-bound coast during the night, where no assistance from 
the shore could be rendered. From 30 to 35 persons only were saved. Amount of gold afterwards recovered from the wreck was 
upwards of £320,000, October 26. —The oath of allegiance administered before the mayor, T. D. Anderson, esq., to the members 
of the Liverpool Royal Artillery and Rifle Corps, at St. George’s Hall, November 22. The scene was one of the most interesting 
ever witnessed in Liverpool, the greatest enthusiasm being exhibited both inside and outside of the hall. 

1860. Thomas Stamford Raffles, esq., appointed stipendiary magistrate, January 26.—Twenty-two persons (chiefly riggers) 
drowned opposite the Brunswick Dock by the swamping of a boat, on its return from the emigrant ship Grand Trianon, January. 
—Funeral of the late Captain William Harrison, who was unfortunately drowned in the Southampton waters, on 21st January. 
Captain Harrison was in command of the Great Eastern steam-ship at the time of the accident, and from his long connection with 
Liverpool, his death was universally deplored. His remains were attended to St. James's Cemetery by his worship, ‘I’. D. Anderson, 
esq., mayor, the officers of H.M. ship Hastings, the officers and crews of the Cunard line of pac kets, and many of the leading 
merchants and shipowners of the town, January 27.—The Whitworth 80-pounder gun, and smaller ones, were tested in the 
neighbourhood of Southport ; a large number of scientific gentlemen present. The distance reached was about 7000 yards. 
February 22.—The young Prince of ‘Orange visited Liverpool, February 23-24. —The annual poor-rate return for the year ending 
Lady Day 1859, shows the receipts for Liverpool to be £117,355, and the expenditure £106,296.—2139 paupers in the Liverpool 


s=e 


workhouse, March 21.—Customs duties received at the port of Liverpool for the year ending 31st March were £3,614,490 :17 :6, 


—Sailors’ Home, Canning Place, destroyed by fire, April 29. The cost of its ereetion was £30,000 ; the amount insured for was 
only £10,000. See 1846. ~—An old cottage discovered at the corner of King Street Lane, Islington (now the site of the Friends’ 
Institute), known to have been erected more than 150 years, May.—The total declared value of British and Irish goods exported 
from Liverpool during the month of April was £4,929,164, an increase of £122,452 compared with same date of 1859; the value 
in British vessels being £3,872,638, and in foreign £1,056,466.—The markets closed on Saturday evenings at ten, June 9.—The 
Judges in the Court of Common Pleas unanimously decided that the Liver rpool Docks were exempt from liability to contribute to the 
rates for the relief of the poor, on the ground that no person had a beneticial occupation of the docks, June 5.—The voluntary 
church-rate for 1859 produc ed, at 1d. in the pound, £936; in 1858, £890 ; in 1857, £855 ; and in 1856, £838.—Police-force in 
Liverpool numbers 982, at an annual cost of £63,127 ; of whie h £14,576 is defrayed out of the national treasury.— Destructive fire 
at the Stanley Dock Warehouses, August 1.—The screw steam-ship Queen of England sailed from the Mersey for Sicily, with 

warlike stores for General Garibaldi, August 2. The New Police Courts and offices, Dale Street, completely occupied, August 8. 
Removed from the Sessions House, Chapel Street.—The new Holyhead paddle steamer Ulster made the passage from the Rock 
light to Kingstown Harbour in 6 hours and 21 minutes—upwards of 21 miles per hour, September 17.—About 80 “Italian 
Excursionists ” left Liverpool by the London and North-Western Railway for London, en route for Naples, to join General Garibaldi, 
September 22.—Expenditure for the relief of the poor during the half-year ending Lady Day last, was, for Liverpool, in 
maintenance, £11,574 ; out-door relief, £15,546, £10,966 of the total relief being given to irremovable paupers, and £16,154 to 
others. —New Library ‘and Musewn. The proceedings connected with the munitic ent gift made by William Brown, esq., to the 
town of Liverpool of the splendid edifice in William-Brown Street (late Shaw’s Brow), commenced on Wednesday evening, October 
17, with a meeting of working men, at the Royal Amphitheatre, at which the mayor, T. D. Anderson, esq., presided. ‘Among the invited 
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suests were Lord Brougham, Sir John Bowring, the Hon. Algernon Egerton, M.P., T. B. Horsfall, esq., M.P., Mr. William Brown (the 
donor), his brother, Mr. J. Brown, the recorder, the stipendiary magistrate, Mr. W illiam Rathbone, Mr. J. Bramley-Moore, ete. ete, 
During the proceedings, ‘‘The Working Men’s Testimonial to W ilhiam Brown, esq.”” was presented: it consisted of a massive silver 
salver and a handsome ormolu clock. On the following morning the formal inanguration took place ; the day was observed as a 
holiday, and the streets were gaily decorated with flags, ete. A levee was first held in the Town Hall, where a conjoint address from 
the literary and other societies of the town was presented by the Rev. H. H. Higgins to W illiam Brown, esq. An address from the 
different commercial associations was also presented by W. J. Tomlinson, esq., the president of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
procession, which was the great feature of the public demonstration, was of a most imposing character, consisting as it did of civil 
and military elements, while the nautical characteristics were also present, the large body of volunteers adding greatly to its 
imposing appearance. It started from the Town Hall at eleven o clock, passed through the principal streets, and brought up at 
the New Free Library and Museum. On a platform, erected in front of the portico, and in the presence of from 70,000 to 100,000 
persons, Mr. Brown formally delivered over to the mayor, “for the perpetual benefit of the public, and especially my fellow- 
townsmen,” the entire building. Amongst the speakers was Sir Robert Peel, bart., M.P. On the company proceeding to the 
Reading Room, Mr. Brown presented to the public the portrait of the chairman (J. A. Picton, esq.) of the Library Committee. A 
grand banquet was afterwards held in St. George’s Hall, at which were present, besides the guests already named, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, Lord Stanley, the bishop of Chester, W illiam Ewart, esq., M.P., Sir J. BP; Kaye-Shuttleworth, bart., Sir J. E. Tennent, the 
mayors of Chester and Manchester, Charles Turner, esq., ete. In the evening displays of fireworks took place near Parliament 
Fields, on the top of the Kensington Reservoir, and in a field west of Netherfield Road North. On Friday night the rejoicings 
and celebrations were brought to a close by a grand soirée, given by the mayor, at the Town Hall.—The ordinary revenue of the 
Liverpool Corporation for the year was £188,081 :18 : 6; the ordinary expenditure £81,199 : 9s., October. : : 

1861, The steam-ship Great Eastern’s first entry into the Mersey, June 4. She made the passage from New York, with a 
large cargo and 212 passengers, in 9 days 11 hours. She had six masts, five funnels, and both screw and paddles—her crew num- 
bered 397. She sailed on her first voyage from Liverpool, with troops, etc., for Canada, June 27. Returned to the Mersey, 
August 15, having left Quebec on the 6th. Sailed again from this port for New York September 10, under command of Captain 
Walker, having on board 175 cabin and 193 steerage passengers. On the following Thursday, during a heavy gale, when about 
280 miles to the west of Cape Clear, her steering apparatus became deranged and broken, and for two days and nights the noble 
vessel was exposed to a terrific sea. Great damage was done to the interior fittings. On the following Tuesday she arrived off 
Queenstown.—His Royal Highness Prince Alfred arrived in the Mersey from New York, per the steam-ship Arabia, on a three 
months’ leave of absence from his vessel, and proceeded direct to London, August 17. On September 20 his Royal Highness came 
from Balmoral and spent the day in Liverpool ; on the following morning he embarked in the steam-ship Niagara for Halifax, to 
rejoin his ship.— Lieutenant-Colonel Bousfield presented with a sword of honour, and a bank-cheque for £1800, as an acknowledg- 
ment for his services as a chief leader in the national volunteer movement, April 5.—Meeting at the Town Hall (S. R. Graves, 
esq., mayor, presiding) to adopt measures for alleviating the suffering caused by the famine in the north-west provinces of India, 
April 5. £2000 subscribed in the room,—Street railway from Fairfield to the Old Swan opened, July 2.—Destructive fire at 
Messrs. Garnock, Bibby & Co.’s ropery, Wavertree Road. Inspector Commelin, of the Liverpool fire brigade, was killed by the 
sudden fall of one of the walls, July 28.—The Derby museum, as part of the Free Library, William-Brown Street, opened, October 
17.— Church Street widened by taking the south foot-path into the carriage-way, and opening a corresponding passage for pedes- 
trians through St. Peter's churchyard, November 1. 

1862. The sum of £317,350 awarded by Mr. Norton, the arbitrator, to be paid by the New Exchange Company to the original 
proprietors of the Exchange buildings. —A steamer built on the Mersey, fitted up as a gunboat, departed for a neutral harbour ; 
afterwards in the service of the Confederate States under the name of the Florida, April 16.—The Emilie St. Pierre arrived under 
command of Captain Wilson. She had been previously captured by the Federal war-steamer James Adger, on the 18th March, off 
Charleston, a prize-crew sent on board, and ordered to Philadelphia, the steward and cook only being allowed to remain on board 
with Captain Wilson. On the third morning she was re-captured by Captain Wilson and his two men ; the crew were placed in 
irons, and the vessel was brought safely into this port, April 21.—The Sailors’ Home, after being destroyed by fire, April 29, 1860, 
re-opened April 21.—Her Majesty's ship Wellington, 72 guns, presented by Government as a reformatory ship, May 5.—The 
Japanese ambassadors visited Liverpool, and, after viewing the principal objects of interest in the town, were entertained at a banquet 
at the Town Hall, May 28.—Mohammed Said, Viceroy of Egypt, with suite, visited Liverpool.—The ‘‘ 290,” afterwards the cele- 
brated Confederate war-steamer Alabama, built by Messrs. Laird, Birkenhead, left the river Mersey, July 29.—Lancashire Distress 
meeting held in the Town Hall, the mayor, Robert Hutchison, esq., presi ling, for the purpose of raising subscriptions in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the cotton manufacturing districts ; £15,000 subscribed at the meeting, August 1; total amount of subscrip- 
tions raised in Liverpool to June 17, 1863, was £96,312 : 19 : 2.—Dreadful fire at the Liverpool workhouse during the night, which 
destroyed the church and one of the children’s dormitories ; twenty-one children and two nurses were burned to death, September 
7.—116,145 bales of cotton arrived from India at this port, September 26 to 30.—Extraordinary rise of tide at Liverpool. Accord- 
ing to the tide-table, high water was at 5.25 A.M., previous to which the vessels in the river had their heads pointed towards the 
fort and Rock lighthouse. When the tide turned and was on the ebb, of course their positions were reversed. Half-an-hour after 
the ebb of the tide had commenced it again began to rise, and so continued until it had attained 18 inches above high water, 
the vessels in the river again swinging round with their bows to the entrance of the river, to the great astonishment of all on board 
the different ships. The wind, which had been blowing a gale from the south-west, and suddenly changing to the north, supposed 
to be the cause, October 17. 

1863. The ship George Griswold, Captain Lunt, arrived from New York with a cargo of provisions for the distressed operatives 
of Laneashire, February 9. An address from the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was presented to Captain Lunt, February 16. 
—The American barque Achilles, Captain Gallagher, arrived here from Philadelphia with 5000 barrels of flour from the Philadelphia 
committee for the rehef of Lancashire distress, February 22.—The mayor, R. C. Gardner, esq., gave a banquet to the captains of 
the American relief-ships Hope, George Griswold, and Achilles, at the Town Hall, February 26.—Marriage-present to the Princess 
of Wales, by the ladies of Liverpool, of a diamond cross and pearl necklace. The cost (£1100) was subscribed for by 845 ladies, 
and presented to the Princess at Windsor Castle on the 9th March, when the marriage took place. This national event was cele- 
brated in Liverpool by every possible demonstration of loyalty by the authorities and the inhabitants. The chief features in the 
proceedings were—the Corporation’s entertainment of 60,000 children, at a cost of £1500, a volunteer procession, boat-races on the 
river, bands in the Wavertree Park, free music at St. George’s Hall, and at night splendid illuminations in the town, fireworks in 
the outskirts, and the brilliant lighting up of H.M.S, Majestic in the river. The mayor, R. C. Gardner, esq., in the afternoon gave 
a splendid banquet at the Town Hall to the edite of the town and neighbourhood, and at night a grand ball, which was both 
numerous and brilliant, the Exchange news-room and the Underwriters’ rooms being connected with the Town Hall by covered 
galleries for the occasion. Mareh 10.—Duncan M‘Phail and George Woods executed at Kirkdale for the murder of Mrs, Anne 
Walne at Ribchester, April 25.—The Wellington Column, top of William-Brown Street, inaugurated, May 16.—Destructive fire in 
Covent Chambers, Water Street. Besides the warehouses and offices, 2972 bales of Egyptian and Surat cotton were destroyed ; the 
cotton was insured in the Liverpool and London, General, Royal, West of England, Royal Exchange, and Atlas offices, and a 
salvage of £39,500 was realised. The buildings were insured in the Yorkshire office for £4000, July 3.— Destructive fire at Messrs. 
Heap and Son’s rice-mills, Upper Pownall Street, damage estimated at from £10,000 to £12,000, August 10.—Reverend Dr. Raffles 
died in the 76th year of his age, August 18.—The Channel Fleet, under the command of Rear-Admiral Dacres, C.B.,!paid a visit to 
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the Mersey. The following is a brief list of the ships composing the squadron, showing the number of seamen and marines on 
board each vessel, armament, etc.— 


Guns. Tons. Horse-Power. Crew. Funnels. 
Blaek Prince (iron) - - 41 6109 1250 650 2 
Emerald (wood) - - - 35 2918 600 370 1 
Warrior (iron) - - - 40 6109 1250 650 2 
Royal Oak (iron) - - - 35 4056 800 600 1 
Edgar (wood) - - - 7a 3094 600 750 il 
Liverpool (wood) - - - 39 2656 600 600 al 
Defence (iron) - - - 16 3720 600 600 1 
Resistance (iron) - - - 16 3710 600 600 1 
Trineulo (wood) - - - 2 a 60 il 

295 82,372 6360 5020 


The house in which it is said that Jeremiah Horrox the astronomer was born was pulled down during the construction of the 
Garston and Liverpool Railway. The site of the old house is now occupied by the Otterspool station. ¢ 

1864. A terrific explosion of gunpowder took place on board the ship Lotty Sleigh, bound for Africa. She was just on the 
point of going to sea, aud had taken in about eleven tons of gunpowder from the magazine-boats lying off Tranmere, which were 
stowed away, when about 7 P.M. the explosion occurred. It arose from the steward spilling some parafin- oil in the "hold, which 
ignited and set fire to the vessel. No lives were lost, but the property destroyed on both sides the river, especially in Bir kenhead, 
was very considerable, January 15.—Sir W illiam Brow: n, bart., died at his seat, Richmond Hill, near this town, March 3. The 
tercentenary of Shakespeare’s anniversary was celebrated in this town and Birke enhead with great eclat. The mayor, Charles 
Mozley, esq., caused all the theatres and plac es of amusement in Liverpool to be thrown open to the working ¢ Nite free. A grand 
fancy ‘ball was held at St. George’s Hall. The Birkenhead Free Library was opened on the occasion, Mare h2 

1865. Died, Harmood Banner, esq., aged eighty-three. His benevolent efforts on behalf of the three ¢ or en asylums, and 
other charitable institutions, are lasting monuments to his memory ; April 21. —Barque Cephas Starret arrived at Liverpool from 
New Orleans, with a full cargo of cotton, May 3, the first arrival from that port since the commencement of the American civil 
war. —Remains of the trenches made by Prince Rupert’s army at the siege of Liverpool, in 1644, discovered in London Road, a few 
yards above Commutation Row, whilst exe avating for laying the new and larger water-pipes, May 15.—Cotton losses during 
the first three months of 1865. Starting with Ist Januar Vv 1865, the fall in Mid ling Orleans was, in January, 23d. ; in February, 
4td.; in March, 44d.: total 113d. In ‘Brazil, taking Fair Pamambnc o as a guide, the fall in January was 33d.; February, bd. : 
Mareh, 4}d.: total, 123d. In Pair Egyptian, fall in January, 33d.; February, 53d. ; March, 39d.: total, 13d. In Fair West India, 
fall in January, 34d. ; February, 5d.; March, 43d.: total, 13d. In Dhollerah (East feiss Ny, January, 2d.; February, 23d. ; 
March, 42d. : total, O4d.; ; and in Fair China, as fall in January, 2%d.; February, 1fd.; March, 2$d.: total, 74d. These give a 
grand result of £12,461,113. The stock of cotton in Liverpool, on Mare h 31, 1865, was 580,010 bales; and in fandon 124,963 : 
total, 704,973 bales.—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the town, the Free Library and Museum, St. George’s Hall, ete., 
and sailed up and down the river. Their royal highnesses were the guests of the earl of De rby, October 31.—New Gy mnasium, in 
Myrtle Street, inaugurated by Lord Stanley, November 6.—The Shenandoah, Captain Waddell, with a crew of 130, arrived in the 
Mersey. Captain Waddell and crew were placed under arrest, but they were promptly liber ated. The Shenandoah had done con- 
siderable mischief to the Federals during the American civil war, November 6.—Foundation-stone of a new chapel in connection 
with the Northern Hospital laid by John Pemberton Heywood, esq. 5 this chapel to be built at the sole cost of Mr. Heywood, 
November 20.—Extensive fire at Compton House, the work of an incendiary ; damage eee at about £200,000, December 1. 
A subscription was entered into for the benefit of the employés, Ww hich yeulised £3570 : 19 ;2. Sweeting, the incendiary, was tried 
for the offence at the August assizes, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 

1866. Great snow storm ; the poles and wires of the telegraph between Liverpool and London broken for about ees miles, 
and all communication suspended, January 12,—Died at Rome Mr. John Gibson, R.A., the eminent sculptor. Mr. Gibson was 
born at Conway, North Wales ; but having come to Liverpool at a very early age, his history and success are closely identified with 
the town, January 27.—Outbreak of cholera in Liverpool, epidemically, May.—The duke of Edinburgh visited the town, the guest 
of S. R. Graves, esq., M.P., June 21, 22, 23.—The Great Eastern arrived in the Mersey, after successfully laying the Atlantic 
cable, and recovering that of 1865, September 19. 
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YR€ ~ PORE Keclesiastical History of this town does not possess any peculiar interest, but its publie 
) = edifices for religious purposes are very numerous and every year increasing. Till 1699 
Liverpool was, as we have already seen, a chapelry of the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill,! as 
) it is called, in contradistinetion to the chapelry of W alton-le-Dale, near Preston. . At the 
4 visit of the Parliamentary Commissioners to Laneaster in 1650, we have the following 
( 
oO 


account of it in an inquisition taken at Wigan :—‘ Saturday, June 22, 1650.—In the Town 
f Liverpool, within the Parish of Walton, there is an antient Parochial Chapel called Liverpool 


and Borough 
Chureh, and neither Parsonage nor Vicarage thereunto belonging. 
supplies the Cure there, and came in by the election of the Mayor and Common Council, and receives for his 


salary the benefit of all the Tithes growing and issuing within the Liberties and precincts of the said Town, 


Mr. John Hogg, a godly painful min’, 


by an Order of the Committee of Plundered Ministers, with £75 per annum. He has also £10 from the 
Rector of Walton, and the ancient yearly allowance of £4: 15s. from the Receiver of the late King’s Revenues, 
fourth of the Publique receipt of the same Revenues, save that Mr. Hogg pays out of the Tithe of Liverpool 
£11:10s. to Dr. Clare’s (the sequestered Rector of Walton) wife, according to order of the Hon. Com. of 
Plundered Ministers. The said Parochial chapel is far remote from any other church or chapel, and is fit 
to be made a parish of itself.”* 

It was, however, on the 24th July 1699 that Liverpool was erected into a parish by act of parliament. 
It was provided that the Corporation should have power to build a new church and a house for the rector, 
and to raise the sum of £400 by an assessment on the inhabitants for the purpose ; that two rectors should 
be appointed—one for the church of St. Nicholas, and the other for the new church (called St. Peter’s)—by 
whom all ecclesiastical benefits and advantages within the said town and liberties should be jointly enjoyed, in 
the same manner as they had hitherto been by the rector and vicar of Walton ; and that all parish dues, contri- 
butions, lands, and houses, belonging to the said rectory, should be equally divided between the two rectors. 
The patronage of the two churches was vested in the Corporation—till the reform of that body in 1835. 

The church of S¢. Nicholas, usually called the old church, but anciently designated “ The Chapel of our 
Lady and of St. Nicholas,” was founded in the fourteenth century as a chapel of ease to Walton. Before the 
dissolution of monasteries there were here four chantries—viz. the chantry of the High Altar, founded by 
Henry, duke of Lancaster, who died 1360, to celebrate mass “ for the sowles of his antecessors ;” the chantry 
of St. Nicholas, founded by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster (probably soon after 1369, when his first wife 
died), “ for the sowles of him and his antecessors ;” the chantry of St. John, founded by John of Leverpoole 
(probably the same who was burgess in parliament for West Derby in 1326), for the souls of his ancestors ; 
and the chantry of St. Catherine, founded by the will of John Crosse,’ in 1515, to celebrate there for the 
souls of the founder and his heirs, and to do one yearly obit, and to distribute at the same 3s. 4d. to poor 
people, “and also the incumbents herof by ther ffoundacon are bounden to teache and kepe one gram’ skoile 
to take ther advantage of skolers savinge those that beryth the names of Crosse, and poore children.” These 
chantries were sequestered with the other lesser religious houses at the Reformation, and in 1 Edward VI, 
(1548), a valuation of them was returned to the duchy court of Lancaster. Their property seems to have 
passed by purchase, soon after the Reformation, into the possession of Sir Thomas Hesketh and Mr. Ashurst ; 
and was sold by them to a number of individual purchasers, under the sanction of the certificate of “ Thomas 
Hokenhall mayor of Leverpoole.” 

The church of St. Nicholas has undergone so many repairs as almost to have lost its original identity ; in 
1746 a new spire was added to the old worn-out tower, and in nine years afterwards a peal of six bells was 
for the first time introduced into the belfry. In 1749 the churchyard was enlarged ; in 1759 a battery 

1 Mr. Baines in 1835 gave this note :—‘ Liverpool pays 29s. 3d. : 
yearly to the rector, and 2s, 34d. to the vicar of Walton, in lieu of 
all claims for synods, ete.” No such payment is now made, nor 
can I learn anything whatever about it, though I have made much 
inquiry. Possibly, however, the following extract from the Act 10 


and 11 William IIT. ¢. 36, sect. xxii., may supply the explanation :— 
“ And be it further enacted that the said Robert Stithe and William 


Walton of and from the same.” The payment in question may 
have been a commutation of Liverpool’s share of these charges, but 
it must have long ceased (though the clause quoted has never been 
repealed), as neither Rev. T. Hornby, vicar of Walton since 1847, 
nor Rey. A, Campbell, rector of Liverpool since 1829, have ever 
heard of it.—B. H. 

* MSS. in Lambeth Library, vol. ii. aud Canon Raines’ Notitia 


Atherton, and their successors, shall, from and after the said 24th 
day of June 1699, for ever hereafter pay a sixth part of all first- 
fruits, tenths, proeurations, synodals, and all other ecclesiastical 
charges that are or shall be charged upon the said parish of Walton, 
and shall from time to time indemnify and save harmless the Rector 
and Vicar of Walton for the time being, and the said parish of 


Cestriensis.--B. H. 

® From the Harleian MSS. 6281 and 1052, it appears that Mr. 
Richard Cross of Liverpool was, in 1567, the only gentleman in 
Liverpool bearing coat-armour or possessing a large mansion-house. 
—B. It is suggested by Mr. W. Langton that the Cross family 
was the family often designated “ de Liverpool.”-—B. H. 
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mounted with fourteen guns was placed in the cemetery for the protection of the town, which was threatened 
by Thurot, the famous buccaneer, in the interval between the German and the American war; and in 1774 
the church was completely rebuilt in a kind of pseudo-Gothic style. Up to that period the galleries were 
supported by massive Gothic pillars, which gave place to the present light supporters ; and the interior of 
the edifice has been new seated and modernised. The weight and the action of the bells which had been 
introduced into the tower of this church in 1755 had endangered the stability of that part of the structure. 
and in 1809 it was judged necessary to add to the security of the foundations at the north-west angle of the 
tower. The passion for steeple-music was not, however, to be restrained by the insecurity of the building ; 
the bells must be rung while the repairs were proceeding, and on Sunday the 11th of February 1810, while 
the second peal was ringing for morning service, the tower gave way, and the spire was precipitated through 
the centre-aisle of the church. At this unfortunate moment the procession of children of the Moorfields 
charity school was entering the church. The girls, who led the ranks, had partly entered the church, and 
eight-and-twenty of them were overwhelmed in the ruins; of this number twenty-three were killed on the 
spot, or died immediately on being taken out of the ruins, and another died soon afterwards in the infirmary. 
The boys, being the last in the order of the procession, all escaped unhurt, but a person of the name of 
¢dmund Molyneux, and three women, out of about twenty adults then assembled in the church, fell victims 
to the calamity. The ringers, admonished of their danger by a stone falling upon one of the bells, escaped 
out of the church the moment before the bells, beams, and upper floors, fell to the bottom of the tower, but 
a boy that was in the belfry was killed upon the spot. The Rev. L. Pughe, the minister of the day, and the 
Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, were both on the point of entering the church, and narrowly escaped the 
fatal disaster which they were doomed to witness. After this catastrophe, in 1815, a noble Gothic tower, 
surmounted by an open lantern, was erected, and a peal of twelve bells added to the steeple. About. five 
years afterwards the fine gateway into Chapel Street was erected. In 1868 the interior of the church was 
seriously damaged by fire. 

The church of St. Nicholas has not to boast any great splendour or variety of monumental decoration, 
but a figure of Grief, in marble, is erected to the memory of Elizabeth, the relict of Wilham Clayton, esq., 
and records that “ she died in 1745, after a life well spent in her duty to God and the care of her family.” 
There is also a monument to her husband, Wiliam Clayton of Fulwood, esq., who represented this borough 
in six parliaments, and who died in the year 1715; with some other handsome monumental tablets of more 
modern erection. ‘The alabaster tombs in memory of Sir John Stanley and his lady, mentioned by Blome in 
1673, have totally disappeared. In the churchyard, on a plain slab, an inscription records that ‘* Colonel 
tobert Broadneux died January 1727, aged 109 years.” It has been related that for six-and-twenty years 
before his death he slept nightly in his coffin, which he had caused to be made at the age of eighty-three, 
when he was attacked by a sickness that he apprehended would terminate fatally ; but the story is very 
questionable, by some positively denied ; certainly his tombstone says nothing of the kind. 

The only piece of antiquity in this church was the font, which was of marble, and bore round its rim 
the words “ nemo potest celum, sed Christo munere fontis nostri scandere ;” with a curious cover somewhat 
in the form of the ancient crosses, with “ Peter Lurting, mayor,” upon it, and 1644, the date of the siege. 
These were destroyed in 1810 by the falling in of the spire. The date of the earliest parish records in this 
church is 1681 ; but in the ecclesiastical court at Chester there is a Liverpool register for 1624, from which 
it appears that in that year there were only twenty-one burials, four marriages, and thirty-five baptisms. 
The mortuaries formerly paid here ceased in 1738. In the vicinity of this church there formerly stood a 
statue of St. Nicholas, the patron of seamen; and when the faith in the intercession of saints was more 
operative than at present, the mariners were wont to present a peace-offering for a prosperous voyage on 
their going out to sea, and a wave-offering on their return ; but the saint, having lost his votaries, has long 
since disappeared. A cross formerly commemorated the spot from which St. Patrick, with thirty religious 
persons, made his legendary embarkation for Ireland.’ According to others, the cross, which stood in Pinfold 
Lane or Moore Green, marked where he preached. 

The other churches of Liverpool are of much more modern date. S/. Peter's, in Church Street, built at 
a cost of £3500, was consecrated in 1704, and was formerly held, with the church of St. Nicholas, in 
medieties, under an act of incorporation assigning one rector to each church. By the Act 1 and 2 Vict., 
however, these rectories were to be united, the act to take effect at the first vacancy, and assigning to the two 
churches one rector and four curates. The advowson was sold by the Corporation to John Stewart, esq., in 
1836, for £8150. This church is adorned by a large and handsome organ, and two marble monuments, 
one of them to the memory of Foster Cunliffe, esq., of the Wycoller family, a distinguished benefactor of the 
Blue Coat School; and the other to William Lawley, esq., of Staffordshire. The vestry contains a small 
library, principally of theological works, the gift of Jonathan Fells, mariner, in 1715. Part of the church- 
yard was excavated away in 1867, in the course of widening Church Street, and the soil with the remains 
of bodies mingled with it was carefully removed to Anfield cemetery. 


1 Bullock’s Hist. Isle of Man, p. 30.- 
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The following is a list of the rectors of Liverpool from the institution of the rectory to the present time :— 


RECTORS OF LIVERPOOL. 


Date of Institution, Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Aug. 21, 1699 Robert Styth, mediety . 3y virtue of an act of 10 and 11 
William II]. 

Aug. 21, 1699 William Atherton, do. . Do. do. 
May 17, 1706 Henry Richmond . : Mayor and aldermen of Liverpool. Death of William Atherton. 
Oct. 30, 1717 Thomas Bell? fk : Do. do. : : Death of Robert Styth. 
Aug. 2, 1721 Thomas Baldwin. : Do. do. ‘ ‘ Death of Henry Richmond. 
April 20, 1726 John Stanley : : Do. do. : i Death of Thomas Bell. 
May 14, 1750 Robert Brereton . ‘ Do. do. , Q Cession of John Stanley. 
March 20, 1753 Henry Wolstenholme . Do. do. : i Death of Thomas Baldwin. 
Jan. 2, 1772 Thomas Maddock . ; Do. do. ‘ : Death of Henry Wolstenholme. 
Mareh 14, 1783 Thomas Dannet 3 ; Do. do. ; - Death of Thomas Maddock. 
Nov. 9, 1784 George Hodson : : Do. do. : : Death of Robert Brereton. 
May 9, 1794 Samuel Renshaw. Do. do. : Death of George Hodson. 
July 9, 1796 R. Hankinson Roughsedge. Do. do. ‘ : Death of Thomas Dannet. 
Noy. 14, 1829 Jonathan Brooks . Do. do. ; : Death of Samuel Renshaw. 
Nov. 14, 1829 Augustus Campbell, doin Do. do. ' : Death of Robert Hankinson 

rector, since the death of Roughsedge. 

Jonathan Brooks, 


St. George's Church, on the site of the ancient castle in Castle Street, was erected under the authority of 
an act of parliament passed in 1715, though it was not opened till 1734, Underneath are spacious vaults, 
which long served as a burying-place for some of the principal families in the town. The spire, which rested 
on the site of the old moat, was taken down, and the whole exterior of the church was rebuilt piecemeal between 
1819 and 1825. The noblest feature is the chancel-window, a magnificent rendering of the Crucifixion, after 
Hilton. The incumbent is the Rev. James Kelly, M.A. (1863). The BE CORRY of the living was in the 
Corporation (till sold with the other corporation advowsons), and the Town Hall being till lately im St. George’s 
district, the mayor of the borough usually attended service in this church.  S/. Thomas's Church, Park Lane, 
consecrated 1750, was originally a fine substantial building; the elevation of the steeple was, however, dis- 
proportioned to its strength, and on the 15th of March in the year 1757, 42 feet of the spire were blown 
down in a heavy gale, and the ruins penetrated the roof. After remaining for some time in this dilapidated 
state, the spire was rebuilt nearly to its original height of 240 feet, but w ith no better success, for the action 
of the wind occasioned so considerable a vibration, that the spire vas taken down in 1822 to prevent mis- 
chief, and replaced by a hexagonal top with a small dome surmounted by a cross. About 1843 the whole 
tower was again rebuilt, and considerable alterations made in the body of the building. The imeumbent is 
the Rev. T. Ll. Pain, M.A. (1834). The next church built in Liverpool was Sé. Paui’s (cost £13,129), in 
the square to which it gives its name; and this structure was opened for divine service in 1769. The 
architecture, saving the dimensions, resembles St. Paul’s in London, with a bold Ionic portico to the west. 
ae services are four every f Sunday, two of which are in Welsh. Incumbents, Revs. G. Read, B.A., and 

. Rh. Knowles. Sf. Anne’s, in Great Richmond Street, was opened in 1773. The Corporation sold the 
ne ing in 1839 for £755. The building is a poor one of brick and stueco, and instead of standing, accord- 
ing to the canonical usage, east and west, stands north and south. The Rev. W. Wheeler (1839) is the 
present incumbent. The removal of this church being required for the purpose of continuing St. Anne 
Street northwards into Cazneau Street, a new chureh is being built by the Corporation in Great Richmond 
Street, a little to the eastward. S¢. James's, in Upper Parliament Street, Toxteth Park, a plain brick structure, 
built by twenty-seven shareholders, was opened in June 1775, at a cost of about £3000, on land given by the 
then earl of Derby. The stipend fixed by act of parliament for the minister was £70 a-year; and the 
marimum £180. The patronage of the living is in the vicar of Walton ; present incumbent, Rev. R. H. 
Hammond (1866). A handsome monument to Moses Benson, esq., who died 5th June 1806, one of the 
-benefactors of Liverpool, adorns the interior of this structure. In 1776 a chapel in Harrington Street was 
purchased for an Episcopalian church and licensed (but never consecrated). It disappeared, however, in 
1809, and the site is now occupied by warehouses. Sf. John’s, in the old Haymarket, once an open heath, 
was commenced in 1775, and consecrated in 1783. Attached to this church is a public burial-ground, now 
closed, which was enlarged in the year 1829, the number of interments within the previous forty years having 
averaged 1500 a-year. Incumbent, Rev. Thomas Whalley, B.A. (1861). Holy Trinity Church, in St. Anne's 
Street, a poor structure, was consecrated i in 1792, having been built by a number of proprietors at a cost of 
£7000. Incumbent, Rev. C. Davis, B.D. (1847). The next church consecrated in Liverpool was Sf. Stephen’s, 
Byrom Street, a plain old-fashioned brick building; it was originally the Baptist chapel for Liverpool, dating from 
early in last century ; first built in 1722, and enlarged about 1760, it was bought for an Episcopal church i in 


* Stated to be presented to a mediety of the new church of St. John, and to the parochial chapelry of St. Nicholas. 
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1792, on the Baptists removing to a new and larger chapel in the same street, and consecrated by Bishop 
Cleaver, under its present name. The present incumbent is the Rev. H. G. Vernon, M.A. (1859). It will, 
however, soon be removed, as the site is required for the widening of Byrom Street, and another church is 
being built a few yards to the northward. Christ's Church, in Hunter Street, was built in 1797 at a cost of 
£22,000 by Mr. John Houghton, who endowed it with an income of £105 a-year. It formerly had two tiers 
of galleries, but the upper one has been removed. ,It holds about 1600 persons. The incumbent is the Rey. J. 
S. Jones (1862). St. Mary’s, a small chapel in the old parochial cemetery, was consecrated between 1800 and 
1810, but is now disused. In 1814 was consecrated St. George's, the first church in Everton, standing on the 
site of the old Beacon, It is a striking and beautiful church in the Gothic style. It was built by shares, and 
cost £11,500. Present incumbent, Rev. T. W. Swift (1868). S¢. Mark’s, a plain brick building in Duke 
Street, was opened and licensed in 1803, but not consecrated till 1815. In the chancel-window, which cost 
£700, is delineated the Ascension. This church has 2400 seats. Incumbent, Rev. D. Anderson, B.A. (1857). 
St. Iuke's, in Berry Street, was commenced on the 9th of April 1811, but it was not consecrated till the 
12th of January 1831. It was considered the finest church in Liverpool, being a florid specimen of the 
ornamental style of Gothic architecture, and was built by the Corporation at a cost of more than £60,000. 
Present incumbent, Rev. Arthur Gore, M.A. (1862). St. Andrew’s, in Renshaw Street, consecrated in 1815, 
was built by the late Sir John Gladstone, bart., at a cost of £10,000. Present incumbent, Rev. W. Lefroy, 
M.A. (1866). A place of worship in Cockspur Street, in which the service of the Church of England was 
performed, bore the name of St. Andrew’s prior to the erection of the present church in Renshaw Street, 
but the services were discontinued about the year 1810. St Philip’s,in Hardman Street, was built in 
1815, by Mr. John Cragg, at a cost of £12,000. Incumbent, Rev. C. H. Burton, M.A. (1847). St. Michael’s, 
in Toxteth Park, was built by virtue of an act of parliament, passed June 7, 1815, “ for establishing a church 
or chapel in Toxteth Park, in the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, in the county of Lancaster,” and was consecrated 
June 21,1816, having been completed at the cost of £8000. The present incumbent is the Rev. W. Clementson 
(1857). A small plain marble in the interior, bearing a representation of the planet Venus, is inscribed :— 
** Venus in Sole Visa Noy. 24, 1639. 

**In Memory of JEREMIAH Horrox, one of the greatest Astronomers this kingdom ever produced; born in Toxteth Park in 
1619, died 1641, aged 22. His observations were made at Hoole, eight miles from Preston, where he predicted, and was the 

first person who saw the transit of Venus over the Sun, This memorial was erected by M. Holden, Astronomer, A.D. 1826.” 

The first stone of Sf. Michael's, a fine Grecian building in Upper Pitt Street, was laid in 1816. After 

the parish had expended £35,000 in its erection, they grew weary of this kind of well-doing, and in 1823 
transferred the costly pile to the Corporation, under whose direction it was completed in 1826, at an expense 
of £16,000 more, and the patronage was vested in the Corporation. Like the other corporation advowsons, 
however, it has been sold by act of parliament, and is now in the hands of the Lawrence family. The spire 
was struck by lightning in 1841, and part had to be taken down. Incumbent, Rev. F. Brealey, M.A. (1865). 
The Church of the School for the Blind, in Duncan Street East, now Hotham Street, dedicated to St. Mary, opened 
on the 6th of October 1819, by the bishop of Chester, was a building of the Doric order, the portico being an 
exact copy of the portico of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in the island of Egina. In 1850, the land 
being wanted by the London and North-Western Railway Company for an enlargement of their station, it was 
taken down and rebuilt, stone by stone, in its present position in Hardman Street. The chaplain is the Rey. 
A. Whishaw, M.A. One-half of the pews are reserved for the accommodation of strangers, whose liberality 
serves to replenish the funds of this invaluable institution. A monument by Gibson to the memory of Pudsey 
Dawson, esq., a zealous benefactor of the Blind Asylum, who died in 1816, adorns the wall of the church ; 
a picture of the Saviour restoring the blind, by Hilton, is near the altar, and there is a painting by Haydon 
of Christ blessing little children. S#. Matthew's, in Key Street, built in 1707, was originally used as a Presby- 
terian meeting-house by the English Presbyterian congregation, subsequently Unitarians, now worshipping in 
Hope Street church. It was consecrated in 1795, and appropriated to the service of the Establishment. In 
1849, however, the land being required by the Liverpool and Bury Railway Company, it was pulled down, the 
Company giving in exchange a building in Scotland Road, originally intended, under the name of St. Peter’s, 
for a place of worship of the Church of Scotland, but which, on some legal disputes arising, was re-named 
St. Matthew’s, and changed into an English Established church." The incumbent is the Rev. C. R. Hyde, 
LL.B. (1867). All Saints’, formerly in Grosvenor Street, originally a tennis-court, was converted into a quasi- 
Episcopal chapel in 1789 for the Rev. Robert Bannister ; after some curious vicissitudes it was licensed 
November 27, 1833. About 1847 it was, however, sold to the Roman Catholics, and is now St. Joseph's 
Roman Catholie chapel, while a new All Saints’ has been erected in Great Nelson Street ; Rey. H. Marlen, 
vicar. In 1792, a Dissenting chapel at the bottom of Temple Court, built in 1763 fer a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion which afterwards was merged in that of Benn’s Gardens, was appropriated to the use of certain Episcopalian 
1 For a full and interesting account of these proceedings arising of a series of papers by the Rey. D, Thom, D.D., on Liverpool 


out of the disruption in the Scotch church in 1848, as also fora Churches and Chapels: in the 7rans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Chesh, 
more detailed history of All Saints’ and St. Catherine’s, see the first vol. iv. p. 149. 
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nonconformists, but afterwards licensed as a Church, and termed St. Catherine’s. This chapel, sometimes 
from its form called the Octagon, remained Episcopalian till 1820; but the Corporation then desiring to 
run a street through the site, the bishop of Chester consented to its abandonment, on condition that 
the Corporation should pay the minister, the Rey. Thomas Bold, during his lifetime, his annual stipend of 
£150, The chureh of S¢. Martin’s in the Fields, Great Oxford Street North, was begun the 25th of 
October 1825, 0n land given by the late E. Houghton, esq., and consecrated the 13th of January 1829. It is 
an elegant building in the Early English Decorated style, with aspire 198 feet high, built by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners at a cost of £20,000, and contains 2000 sittings, of which 828 are free. The incumbent is 
Rev. Cecil Wray, M.A., 1835. Appendent to this church is a parish cemetery, containing an area of 10,000 
square yards.! St. Bride’s, Catherine Street, Percy Street, Upper Parliament Street, is a proprietary church, 
consecrated on the 29th of December 1830, and decorated by a handsome Ionic portico. Incumbent, Rev. 
W. M. Falloon, M.A. (1851). Sé. Augustine's, Everton, was also built this year, a large stuccoed structure of 
several styles ; incumbent, Rev. H. Sutton, B.A. (1864).  S#. Catherine's, Abercromby Square, built at a 
cost of £10,000, is a Grecian building with portico and dome: the foundation-stone was laid September 4, 
1829, and the church was consecrated January 14, 1831. Incumbent, Rev. James North, M.A. (1832). In 
1831 was built Sf. Jude’s, in Hardwick Street, of which the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile was for some time incumbent, 
and where he won his high reputation, The present incumbent is Rey. J. B. Lowe, D.D. (1850). The 
church of St. John the Baptist, in Park Road, Harrington, was erected by subscription, and aided by a parliament- 
ary grant of £3000, on land given by the earl of Sefton in 1830, and was consecrated September 30, 1832. 
The total cost was about £6000, and the number of free sittings is 800 ; incumbent, Rev. James Hassall, M.A. 
(1832). St. Matthias’ Church was founded in Love Lane on the 25th of March 1833, and opened in July 
1834. It was a plain brick structure. About thirteen years after, however, the site was required for the 
terminus of the Liverpool and Yorkshire Railway, the company undertaking to replace it by another church at a 
little distance. While thus doomed, it took fire and was burnt down, April 10, 1848. The new Sé. Matthias’ 
was built in Great Howard Street in 1848, a Gothie structure, holding 1070 persons ; incumbent, the Rey. J. 
EK. Jones (1868). 


The rapid progress of church-building since this work was originally published in 1835, has added to the foregoing list a 
considerable number of new churches which must be more briefly enumerated. In 1835 was built S¢. Mary's, Kirkdale, near 
the Cemetery ; present incumbent, Rev. T. M. Lester, M.A. (1855). In 1839 was licensed S¢. Simon's, originally Silver Street 
chapel, which had been built about 1805 in connection with the Burgher Synod of Scotland, and which in 1819 changed its name 
to that of the United Secession Church ; it subsequently passed to the Independents, from whom if was purchased for the English 
Kstablishment, and licensed in 1839. It has now been removed and rebuilt at the top of Gloucester Street. In 1848 it was rebuilt, 
and has been since 1846 in the ineumbeney of Rev, J. R. Conor, M.A. In 1840 were built S¢. Saviour's, Huskisson Street, licensed, 
not consecrated till 1854, incumbent, Rev. G. W. Warr, M.A. (1846) ; and S¢. Thomas in the Fields, erected and endowed by Sir 
John Gladstone, bart., incumbent, Rev. R. Yonge, B.C. L. (1867). St. Barnabas, Parliament Street, was built in 1841 to meet the 
increase of population near Toxteth Park ; incumbent, Rev. W. Leveson, M.A. (1857). In the same year the Liverpool Church 
Building Society erected also St. Bartholomew's in Naylor Street ; ineumbent, Rey. T. Robinson, B.A. (1850). St. Silas’, Pembroke 
Place, Rey. W. F. Taylor, LL.D., ineumbent (1861) ; and S¢. Clement's, Beaumont Street, incumbent, Rev. H. Woodward (1857), 
were also opened in the same year. In 1848, the handsome church of S¢. Paul's, Princes Park, built for Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
D.D., was consecrated; present incumbent, Rey. Edmund M‘Neile (1867). Christ Church, in Everton, was built in 1848 in memory 
of Charles Horsfall, esq. ; incumbent, Rey. W. H. Wright (1849). S¢. Matthew's, Toxteth Park, was opened in 1849, but not then 
consecrated ; incumbent, Rev. Tl. W. Moeran, B.A.  Sté. Peter's, in Everton, was opened in February 1850, since which time the Rey. 
8. B. Sutton, B.A., has enjoyed the ineumbeney. 

There are also of quite recent erection, to complete the list of Liverpool churches—S?. Alban’s, the church for the Bevington dis- 
trict, in which Rev. I’. A. Power, M.A., has been labouring since 1846 ; A// Souls, for the Vauxhall district, consecrated in 1856, 
vicar, Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. (1847); Holy Trinity, Parliament Street, vicar, Rev. Henry Postance (1859) ; St. Stephen the Martyr's, 
Crown Street, built in 1851, Rey. E. P. Hodgins, D.D, (1863); The Holy Innocents’, the chapel of the Orphan Asylum in Myrtle 
Street, built by Harmood Banner, esq., chaplain, Rey. Thomas Banner, M.A. (1854) ; St. Chrysostom’s, in Everton, erected in 
1854, vicar, Rey. 'T. Cowan, M.A. (1862) ; St. Colwmba’s, in Pleasant Street, consecrated December 9, 1858, incumbent, Rev. W. 
R. Hunt, M.A. (1859) ; St. Aidan’s, in Vietoria Road, built in 1860, incumbent, Rey. Richard Dandy (1860) ; St. Paul's, North 
Shore, consecrated 1868, incumbent, Rev. Edward Lester; S¢. James the Less, opened in January 1863, in Gore Street North, 
incumbent, Rev. C. Parnell, M.A. ; Sé. Vitus, built in 1865, incumbent, Rev. C. Postance (1866); S¢. Catherine's, Edgehill, ineum- 
bent, Rev. R. Hughes, M.A. (1863) ; St. Mary's, Edgehill, Rev. J. Turnbull, (1867) ; S¢. Mary Magdalene’s, in Finch Street, 
incumbent, Rev. H. Baugh, M.A. (1862) ; Sé. Cleopas, in Toxteth Park, consecrated October 5, 1865, incumbent, Rev. E. Rae 
(1866). In addition to these churches, there is a Mariners’ church, an old war-sloop, in George’s Dock ; and there is a Welsh Episco- 
palian church, St. David’s, on Brownlow Hill, which was consecrated July 31, 1827, incumbent, Rev. John James, B.D. (1856). 

The income of most of the Liverpool churches has lately been augmented to £300 a-year, with or without a parsonage-house. 
In a few instances, the patronage being private, no increase has taken place. 


The RomAN CatnHouics of Liverpool form a numerous though not a wealthy body. From returns made by 
the clergy to their ecclesiastical superiors in 1868, their total number may be safely estimated at 130,000, and 
from similar returns it appears that of these an average number of 50,122 persons attend on Sunday mornings 
one or other of the services held in the different churches, no account being taken of the afternoon or evening 
services. Their earliest establishment may be said to be coeval with St. Nicholas’ church, where masses were 
wont to be celebrated for the souls of the good duke of Lancaster, and of the renowned John of Gaunt. The 
first chapel belonging to this body after the era of the Reformation was destroyed by the Protestant mob in 


' The act for the erection of this church contained provisions for dividing the parish of Liverpool into separate ecclesiastical districts.—B. H. 
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1748, and another, afterwards built on the same site, in its turn gave place to the church of S/. Mary, erected 
by the elder Pugin, whose fine east window is a conspicuous object on approaching the railway station in 
Tithebarn Street. There are now within the limits of the borough of Liverpool nineteen Roman Catholic 
churches or chapels, viz.— 

St. Mary’s, Edmund Street, new church, opened 1845. 

St. Peter's, Seel Street, 1788, enlarged 1818. 

St. Anthony's, Scotland Road (replacing one erected 1803), 1833. 

St. Nicholas’, Copperas Hill (pro-cathedral), 1812. 

St. Patrick’s, Park Lane, 1824. 

St. Ann’s, Edge Hill, 1846. 

St. Augustine’s, Great Howard Street. 

St. Jose »ph’s, Grosvenor Street (originally a Protestant church ‘‘ All Saints”), 1846. 

St. Francis Xavier's, Salisbury Street, 1849. 

St. Alban’s, Athol Street, 1849. 

St. Philip Neri’s, Hope Street, 1854. 

St. Edward’s, Everton, 1856. 

St. Vincent of Paul's, St. James’ Street, 1857. 

Our Lady of Merey, Mount Vernon Street, 1857. 

Our Lady of Reconciliation, Eldon Street, 1860. 

Holy Cross, Great Crosshall Street, 1860. 

Our Lady of Mount Carmel (school church), 1862 

St. Michael’s, West Derby Road, 1865. 

St. Alexander’s, Bootle, 1867. 


These churches are for the most part large and commodious, some of them ranking as good specimens 
of ecclesiastical architecture. In addition to St. Mary’s above alluded to, S#. Vincent's, Holy Cross (beth the 
work of the younger Pugin), and S¢. Francis Xavier's, served by the Vasu fathers, are the most notable. It 
is much to the credit of the poorer Catholics that while their pence have mainly contributed to the erection of 
these churches, their chief support continues to be derived fromthe same source, and the interest of the heavy 
debt with which many of them are burdened provided for. They are supplied with sixty-six priests, three 
or four being usually attached to one church. This number is insufficient for the w ants of the people, and 
hence the life of a Liv erpool priest is a very arduous one. During the prevalence of the malignant fever 
which followed close upon the Irish famine of 1847, no fewer than thirteen priests fell victims to the contagion 
—truly laying down their lives for their flocks. 

Under a recent Act a Roman Catholic chaplain has been appointed to the borough gaol, and another to 
the county gaol at Kirkdale. These are the only priests attending public institutions in Liverpool who receive 
any payment for their services ; and although three priests (two of them young and valuable men) died within a 
few years from fever caught 1 a attendance at the wor khouse, the members of the vestry-board have persist- 
ently refused to allow any remuneration to those engaged in this perilous duty. The Catholic bishop of 
Liverpool (Right Rev. Dr. Goss) resides at St. Edward's College, Everton, and his diocese is composed of the 
hundreds of West Derby, Amounderness, Leyland, and Lonsdale, with the Isle of Man. His chapter con- 
sists of twelve canons presided over by a provost, and by a vicar-general who acts as his deputy on necessary 
occasions. Adjoining his residence has been projected (by E. W. Pugin) a cathedral, of which only the 
chancel has hitherto been built. From the scale adopted it is evident that this will form, when complete, an 
imposing structure, rivalling, if not in size at least in beauty, the ancient cathedrals of the land. Many years, 
however, will probably elapse before much progress can be made with such a costly undertaking. In the 
meantime St. Nicholas’ church, Copperas Hill, serves as a pro-cathedral. Here the bishop holds with his 
clergy his annual synod, and once in three years he makes a visitation of all the churches and chapels under 
his jurisdiction, agreeably to the ancient canons. 

There are many educational and charitable establishments in connection with the Catholic body. Of the former, the Normal 
Training School for female teachers, in Mount Pleasant, established under the regulations of the Committee of Council of Education, 
stands deservedly high. It contains seventy to eighty pupil-teachers, the greater part of whom are inmates of the establishment, 
and is conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame, whose admirable system and efficiency the Government inspector has frequently 
made the subjects of his commendation. Besides the training-school, the sisters, who number ee fifty, conduct a large upper as 
well as a middle school at their own convent, and teach many of the poor schools attached to the different churches in the town. 
In this good work they are aided by the Sisters of Mercy (another religious community in Mount Vernon Street), who have many 
of the poor schools under their charge, besides devoting themselves in “other w ays to the service of the sick and poor. One special 
branch of this charity is the prov iding a building for the accommodation of servants out of place, which is always full of inmates, 
and is no doubt the means of saving many from sorrow and shame. The following charitable institutions are certified under the 
Industrial Schools Act :— 

Boys’ Orphanage, Beacon Lane, under the management of the Sisters of Charity—inmates 120, 

St. George’s Industrial Schools, West Derby Road, under the management of the Christian Brothers—inmates 254, 

Refuge for Destitute and Homeless Boys, established by Rev. J. Nugent, Roman Catholie chaplain of the borough gaol, to rescue 
as many as possible from the contamination of the streets. It has eighty constant inmates, and gives food and lodgings to casual 
applicants. Gave 48,000 suppers, and 2915 night’s lodgings in 1867 to this elass of destitute children. 

St. Ann’s Industrial Schools, Mason Street, Edge Hill. Under the charge of the Sisters of Charity—90 girls. 

St. George’s Industrial School for girls, at Fair field, has over 100 inmates. 

St. Elizabeth’s Institute for destitute girls, who are prepared for service—60 inmates. 

The “Clarence” Reformatory Ship is certified under the Reformatory Act, and is the only Roman Catholic reformatory in the 
diocese ; it lies in the Mersey, on the Cheshire side, and has above 200 inmates, 
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There is also a Girls’ Orphanage in Falkner Street, and a Blind eyes in Brunswick Road, founded and supported by the 
Roman Catholics. The Convent of the Good Shepherd, for the reformation of fallen women, is now removed from the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool to Ford, four miles distant, where it occupies a new and commodious building on a piece of land adjoining the Catholic 


cemetery at that place. 

The DISSENTERS in Liverpool are numerous and highly respectable, whether considered as to station, 
numbers, or character. In the time of the Commonwealth, the parish of Walton stood at the head ef the 
fifth Presbyterian “ classis” appointed by parliament for the county of Lancaster, and in the list of ministers 
forming that classis are the names of the Rev. John Fog of Liverpool, and the Rev. Robert Port of Toxteth : 
amongst the laymen were John Moor and Gilbert Ireland, esqs., John Wilkinson sen., gentleman, and Edward 
Chambers, yeoman, all of Liverpool ;! and the ejection of the Nonconformist ministers in 1662, under the 
Act of Uniformity, laid the foundation of the Dissenting interest in this town, as in many other parts of the 
kingdom. The Rev. John Fog, mentioned above, was one of the ejected ministers; and the Rey. Joseph 
Thompson of Sephton, a member of the University of Oxford, and the Rey. Thomas Crompton, M.A., of 
Toxteth Park, were also of that number. 

The original congregation of the Old Dissent in Liverpool was a branch from the ancient chapel, of some 
note in the annals of Nonconformity, situated at the Dingle, in Toxteth Park. This chapel, of which the Rey. 

Richard Mather, grandfather of Dr. Cotton Mather, was minister from 1618 till 1635, continued in the hands 
of the Nonconformists on the passing of the Act of Uniformity of 1662. The Rev. Thomas Crompton was the 
minister at that time, and in 1685 he was joined by the Rey. Christopher Richardson, who had been ejected 
from Kirkheaton in Yorkshire. It was to this man that the origination of the first Nonconformist congregation 
in Liverpool is due. A number of the members of the chapel in Toxteth Park lived in Liverpool, and about 
1687 or §, either taking advantage of one of James II.’s indulgences, or immediately after the Revolution, 
they built a meeting-house at Castle Hey, now Harrington Street, Liverpool, and here Mr. Richardson offici- 
ated on the alternate Sundays to those when he was occupied at the Park chapel. The congregation there, 
as well as the parent congregation at Toxteth Park, were ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS ; which indeed seems to 
have been generally the case at that time with the Nonconformist chapels in the neighbourhood, The 
ministers regularly assembled at stated periods at a meeting called the Provincial Assembly, established 
originally in 1646, by an ordinance of parliament. This institution has continued ever since in the counties 
of Lancaster and Chester, and is still attended by the ministers of the same chapels, and those derived from 
them (now generally known as Unitarian), the descendants and representatives of the English Presbyterians. 
From the great increase in the town, it was found necessary, in the year 1727, for the congregation to remove 
from Castle He »y to a larger chapel in Benn’s Gardens, Redcross Street, of which Dr. W ‘liar Enfield, author 
of the “Speaker” and of an essay towards the History of Liverpool, was for a time minister. Hence the 
congregation again removed in 1811 to anew chapel in Ltenshaw Street, where they still worship. On the 
death of Mr. Richardson, in 1698 , they set up as a separate congregation, appointing Rev. tees Holt their 
minister, who died 1718, and whose successors have been :—Dr. Henry Winder, 1718-1752; Rev. John 
Henderson, 1752-1763; Dr. William Enfield, 1763-1770 (on his removal to Warrington) ; Rev. Robert 
Lewin, 1770-1816, with, as colleagues, Dr. Clayton, REET and Rev. Joseph Smith, 1781-1801; Rev. 
George Harris, 1817-1822; Rev. William Hincks, 1822-1827; Rev. John Hincks, 1827-1831; Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom, 1831-1867 ; Rev. Charles Beard, B.A, present minister, Another Presbyterian society 
originated in or about the year 1707, when a chapel was erected in Key Street, whence it removed to a 
chapel in Paradise Street, September 11,1791. This congregation, flourishing under the ministry of the 
Rey. James Martineau, built a beautiful church, Hope Street church, with spire, chapter-house, and noble 
schools, to which they removed in 1849. The succession of ministers to this congregation has been as follows, 
some of them having (as will be seen from the dates) been colleagues for various periods :—Rey. Christopher 
Basnett, 1707-1744 ; Rev. John Brekell, 1728 (or 1732 %)-1769 ; Rev. Philip Taylor, 1770-1777 ; Rev. John 
Yates, 1777-1 893; Rev. Pendlebury Houghton, 18 ee he Rev. John Grundy, 1823-18338 ; “Rey, James 
Martineau, 1833-1857 ; ; Rey.. W. EL Channing, 1857-1861 ; present ministers, Revs. Charles Wicksteed and 
Alexander Gordon, M.A. In addition to these chapels i Renshaw Street and Hope Street, the Unitarians, 
as the direct representatives of the old dissent, still possess the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth Park, which will be 
‘referred to in the account of that township, and have several mission chapels in the poorer quarters of the 
town. 

The original Calvinistic BAPTIST congregation in Liverpool, stated by Mr. Baines to have been a branch 
of the society at Hill Cliffe, near Warrington, which certainly was the earliest Baptist chapel in this part of 
the country, was actually founded by Dr. Daniel Fabius, a young apothecary at Low Hill. In 1700 he 
obtained a license from Quarter Sessions at Manchester to hold prayer-meetings at his house, and afterwards, 
in 1714, built a plain wooden meeting-house next his field which he had given to the Baptists in 1707 as a 
burial-place. He died in 1718, and was himself buried there. This burial-ground is now covered by a new 
Baptist chapel. From Low Hill the congregation removed, about the year 1729, to a barn of the Townend 


1 See vol. i. p. 227. 
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house in Byrom Street, which they converted into a chapel, and thence again in 1789 to a larger place in the 
same street, where they still remained in 1835. This congregation afterwards removed to their present 
chapel in Shaw Street, and the old building in Byrom Street—now called Byrom Hall—is private property, 
but is used for public worship, and as a Baptist church. There were also in 1835 Baptist chapels in Comus 
Street, built in 1800; Lime Street, built in 1803; Chureh Lane, now Great Crosshall Street, built | in 1818; 

Sidwey Place, Edge Hill, built in 1822; and Oil Street, Great eeerd Street, which was Welsh Caine 
Baptist, ails i 1823. Of these, Comus Street and Sydney Place still remain. Oil Street and Lime Street 
have disappeared. Lime Street chapel was taken down in 1844, and Myrtle Street chapel built instead of it, 
for Rey. James Lister, who had been pastor of the congregation from its commencement in the Lime Street 
chapel in 1803 (it had been previously for a year or two in Church Lane), and who was succeeded by the 
present minister, Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, in 1847, a minister who has been for many years one of the 
most popular leaders of Nonconformity i in the north of England. From Byrom Street, by a friendly secession 
desirous of forming a church on the principle of open communion, sprang the congregation now worshipping 
in Pembroke Place chapel, which was built in 1839. Subsequently to this the Baptist chapel in Bootle was 
built of the materials of Lime Street chapel, which * much resembles, Another commodious chapel was built in 
1865 in Breck Road, Everton, and a chapel is being erected on the old burial-ground where their original meeting- 
house stood. There are others of less mark in Soho Street, Brunel Street, Walnut Street, Beaufort Streak 

volway Street; besides four Welsh chapels, Great Crosshall Street, Stanhope Bereet; Athol Street, and Hall Lane. 
These all belong to the Particular Baptist body. There is no congregation of General Baptists in Liverpool. 

The first INDEPENDENT congregation owes its rise to a number of English Presbyterians, who in 1777 
seceded from Toxteth Park and Benn’s Garden chapels, and built Newington chapel in that year in Renshaw 
Street, associating it with Independency during the pastorate of the first minister, Rev. David Bruce. From 
this chapel sprang Great George Street chapel, built in 1811 for the Rey. Thomas Spencer, whose death by 
drowning, on August 5, 1811, was mourned by the whole town, and who was succeeded by Rey. Dr 
Raffles. Great George Street chapel was burnt down February 19, 1840, when the present handsome 
Grecian edifice was built. Besides these two, which still exist, three other chapels were set down as 
“Independent” in 18 eS oan, ‘an Street, built in 1801 ; Russell Street, built in 1817; and Mill Street, 
Toxteth Park, built in 1829. The Duncan Street (afterwards Hotham Street) congregation had already 
removed in 1833 to the present Crescent chapel, Everton ; Russell Street had ceased to be an Independent 
chapel in 1829, and Mill Street (Hanover chapel) was burnt down and replaced by Hanover chapel, Be rkeley 
Street. The Independents, or Congregationalists as they now usually style themselves, have he chape sls in 
the West Derby Road (Norwood chapel), Burlington Street, South Hill Place, Kirkdale (Claremont chapel), with 
several smaller chapels in the out districts, and several others belonging to the Welsh Independents. 

Previously to the year 1793, the ScorcH PRESBYTERIANS of Liver rpool, who had become a numerous 
body, were usually associated in public worship with the descendants of the English Presbyterians above men- 
tioned; but as neither the doctrine nor the discipline there was in accordance with their views, in this year 

they separated themselves, and were formed into a congregation in connection with the Church of Scotland. 
This congregation erected for themselves a church in Oldham Stree f, which still exists. In the year 1807 the 
members of Oldham Street church, who had formerly been members of the Secession church in Scotland, 
separated themselves, and were formed into a congregation in Gloucester Street, where they continued to 
worship -till the year 1827, when they erected a new church in Mount Pleasant, now known as the United 
Presbyterian Church. In the year 1824 a number of the members of Oldham Street separated themselves, 
and were formed in Rodney Street into a second congregation in connection with the Church of Scotland. 
In 1829, on the deposition of Dr. Thom, the minister of this church, for heresy, a chapel was opened for 
him in Bold Street. This congregation, however, which afterwards removed to Crown Street, became extinct 
with his death in 1862. 

Besides the orthodex Presbyterians already named, there existed a congregation of Covenanters or 
Reformed Presbyterians, who in 1831 established their worship first in Edmund Street, subsequently m 
Great Crosshall Street, and now in Shaw Street. In the year 1843 the Church of Scotland was rent 
asunder. This gave rise to two new congregations in Liverpool. The members of Oldham Street and 
Rodney Street, who sympathised with the Free Church party in Scotland, separated themselves, and built two 
new churches, the one in Cunning Street, and the other in Myrtle Sireet. These two congregations, though 
sympathising with the Free Church of Scotland in contending for the Headship of Christ, are not incorporated 
with it, but belong to what is now called the Presbyterian Church in England—a church having a separate 
and independent jurisdiction. Since the year 1843, several congregations, some of them connected with the 
Presbyterian Church in England, and others of them in connection with the United Presbyterian Church, have 
been formed ; so that at this date there are in Liverpool and Birkenhead ten congregations in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church in England, and seven in connection with the United Presbyterian Church. These 
two churches, separated from each other by nothing essential in doctrine, discipline, or worship, are negotiat- 
ing for a union, which will doubtless soon be effected. 
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George Fox, the founder of the SocrETY OF FRIENDS, appears to have visited Liverpool in the year 1669 ; 
but this body, though settled in the neighbouring agricultural districts, had no place of public worship in the 
town until the year 1709. In that year they purchased premises in Hackin’s Hey, which they continued to 
use as a meeting-house and burial-ground until 1791, when, the accommodation being found too limited, they 
removed to the north side of Hunter Street, where a piece of ground for interments had recently been 
acquired, and a spacious meeting-house erected thereon. This building is still occupied by the society as 
their principal place of public worship, but the surrounding burial-ground was closed in the year 1861, under 
the provisions of the act of parliament prohibiting intramural interments. Under these circumstances, a 
suitable piece of land was purchased in Smithdown Road (beyond the boundary of the borough), where all 
their interments now take place, and where they also possess a commodious meeting-house. The original 
premises in Hackin’s Hey continued to be used as a school down to the year 1862, when they passed out of 
the possession of the society, and, the contents of the ancient burial-ground haying been first removed to their 
new cemetery, a handsome pile of offices, now known as Batavia Buildings, was erected on the site. 

The WesteyaN-Meruopists have been established here almost as long as Methodism has existed as a 
distinct religious community. In 1835 they had eight chapels, but im order to afford accommodation to their 
rapidly-increasing numbers, others have been added, until at present they have no fewer than twenty-two 
separate places of worship in the town and suburbs (excluding Birkenhead), erected in the following order :— 
Pitt Street, built soon after the first introduction of Methodism, about 1750, enlarged in 1765, and re-built 
m 1803, and still remaining ; Jfount Pleasant, ereeted in 1790, and also still remaining ; Great Homer Street, 
removed to its present site in 1839 from Leeds Street, where it was originally built in 1799 ; Brunswick, 
Moss Street, erected in 1811; Shaw Street, opened in 1866, the old one in Benn’s Gardens, first occupied by 
the Wesleyans in 1813, having been sold; Boundary Street East, opened in 1863 in lieu of the old one in 
Burrough’s Gardens, opened in 1820; Upper Stanhope Street, opened in 1827; St, James's, Woolton, opened 
in 1866, instead of a smaller one built in 1834; Zion, Chester Street, Toxteth Park, opened in 1837 ; 
Wavertree, built in 1837 ; Garston, erected in 1838 ; West Derby, erected in 1849; Cranmer Street, Vauxhall 
Road, opened in 1857 ; Waterloo, erected in 1857, and enlarged in 1865 ; Trinity, Grove Street, opened in 
1859; S#. John’s, Prince’s Park, opened in 1863 ; Great Crosby, erected in 1863 ; Baliol Road, Bootle, opened 
in 1864; Whitefield Road, opened in 1866; Laurel Road, Fairfield, opened in 1867 ; Old Swan, opened in 
1868; Sulop Street, Walton Road, opened in 1868. 

The foregoing chapels (together with about sixteen preaching places, and five or six large and flourishing 
day-school establishments) are divided among six separate circuits, as follows :—Brunswick, 5 ; Cranmer, 3 ; 
Pitt Street, 5; Wesley, 4; Waterloo, 2; Welsh, 3,—22. ‘To the above chapels are attached nineteen 
ministers, and five supernumerary ministers. 

The New CoNNEXION of Methodists, founded by the Rey. Alexander Kilham, and hence sometimes called 
Kilhamites, had three chapels in 1835; the first, coeval with the establishment of the community here, called 
Zion Chapel, in Murray Street, built in 1798; a second in Prince William Street, called Bethel Chapel, 
opened in 1818; and the third in Park Road, Harrington, Toxteth Park, rebuilt in 1833. Of these, Zion 
chapel (sold about 1833, and now the Weights and Measures office) is replaced by Bethesda chapel, Hotham 
Street, a commodious building, holding 900 persons. Prince William Street chapel no longer exists, but 
there are New Connexion chapels at Bevington Hill; in Park Place, Toxteth Park ; and Chatham Place, Edge 
Hill. 

The Unirep Mernopist Free Cuurcu, formed a few years ago by a union of the Wesleyan Reformers 
with the old Wesleyan Association body, have two chapels—the old chapel in Lussedl Street, and one in Scotland 
Road. 

The Priirive Mernopists, who had two chapels in 1835, have now nine—in Croston Street, Great 
Richmond Street, Kilshaw Street, Maguire Street, Netherfield Road, Rathbone Street, Beau Street, Benledi 
Street, Yates Street, Goulden Street. There is a meeting-room of the Independent Methodists in Elizabeth 
Street, Brownlow Hill; and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, now frequently calling themselves Presby- 
terians, are included below. 

There are also several other places of worship coming under none of the previous denominations, 

The New Jerusalem Church (commonly known as Swedenborgians), originated in Liverpool in 1791, when 
they worshipped in Key Street chapel, which had just been left by the English Presbyterians on their removal 
to Paradise Street. They only continued there about two years, however, and for the following twenty years 
worshipped in private houses and in a room in Marble Street ; then from 1815 to 1819 in Cockspur Street 
chapel (at an earlier period used as St. Andrew’s church); and from 1819 to 1825 in Maguire Street 
chapel. From 1826 to 1835 they worshipped in a chapel in Gerard Street, Byrom Street. Shortly after 
this a separation took place, and while one congregation worshipped in Rose Place, near St. Anne’s church, 
opened by them in 1852, the other, the main body, after a short sojourn in Clare Street, established itself in 
Russell Street chapel, whence, after holding their meetings for some three years in Lord Nelson Street, in 
1857 they entered upon their present place of worship in Bedford Street North, 
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There is a fine cruciform Gothic church of the Zrvingites, “ the Church of the Holy Apostles,” in Canning 
Street ; a Free Gospel church in Tetlow Street, Walton Road; a chapel of the Plymouth Brethren in Crown 
Street ; and Bethel Union chapels in Wapping, Bath Street, and Norfolk Street. 

There were seven Welsh chapels in Liverpool in 1855. Now this number is nearly trebled. The 
principal Welsh place of worship is the Welsh Presbyterian church in Prince’s Road, built by the congrega- 
tion previously assembling in Bedford Street chapel, Toxteth Park. It is a beautiful Gothie structure, with 
tower and spire rising 200 feet, and will accommodate nearly 1200 people. It cost upwards of £15,000. 
The other Welsh chapels are enumerated under the various denominations—Baptists, Independents, etc.—to 
which they belong. 

A chapel in Sir Thomas’s buildings, out of Dale Street, which was a Roman Catholic chapel from 1790 
to 1813, and afterwards temporarily occupied by the Baptists and other bodies, was used as a place of worship 
for a congregation of converted Jews, from 1831 to 1835 or 1836, under the ministry of Rev. H. 8. Joseph, 
and afterwards, from 1836 or 1837 to 1841, as a licensed Episcopal church——* St. Simon’s.” It is now a 
German Protestant church. 

The Greek church was held for some years in a private house, but in 1865 the foundation-stone was laid 
of a handsome Greek church in Berkley Street. It is in the Byzantine style of architecture and nearly finished. 

The Jews, who are an opulent and very numerous body here, had a synagogue about 1774 in Cumberland 
Street, whence they removed to one in Upper Frederick Street, where we find them at the end of last century. 
This, however, was superseded in 1808 by the present handsome edifice in Seel Street. About 1850 a 
second Hebrew congregation was established, which now assembles in a synagogue in Hope Place. The building 
in Cumberland Street, sometimes described as in Broker's Alley, Stanley Street, on being abandoned by the 
Jews, was used as a chapel by the Sandemanians or Glassites, who, however, in 1821 removed to the chapel 
in Gill Street, Pembroke Place. This congregation is now extinct. 


CEMETERIES.—Perhaps the most striking cemetery in the town, indeed it has been called the “ Pére la 
Chaise” of Liverpool, is St. JAMES’S CEMETERY, between Hope Street, Upper Parliament Street, Canning 
Street, and St. James’s Road. Originally an old stone-quarry, given up for purposes of sepulture in connec- 
tion with the Established Church, by the Corporation, there is a picturesque irregularity about it not often to 
be found in a graveyard in the midst of a great city. Its laying out, including the oratory chapel, cost 
£22,000, which was raised by shares, the Corporation contributing £9000. Its area is 44,000 square yards. It 
was consecrated January 12,1829. One of its most notable objects is the mausoleum of Mr. Huskisson, M.P., 
who was killed at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and interred here September 24, 
1830. The mausoleum contains an excellent statue by Gibson, in marble, a copy of which, in bronze, was 
presented to the town by Mrs. Huskisson, and erected on the north side of Revenue Buildings. 

The LiveRPOoOL CEMETERY, commonly called the Anfield Cemetery from its situation, was purchased 
by the Liverpool burial-board in 1859, and opened in 1863. It contains 140 acres, of which only 80 are 
at present allotted—40 to the Episcopalians, 20 to Roman Catholics, and 20 to Dissenters, each portion having 
a separate oratory-chapel. In Smithdown Lane is ToxTEeTH PARK CEMETERY, under the control of the Tox- 
teth Park burial-board, and consisting of 56 acres. It was formed about 1856, and contains three chapels 
like the last mentioned. The NECROPOLIS, originally called Low Hill Cemetery, in the West Derby road, 
was first established by the Nonconformists (the old Baptists’ burial-place adjacent, formerly extensively 
used by them, being filled up) ; it was opened by Dr. Raffles, February 1, 1825, and cost nearly £8000, occupying 
nearly 5 acres. St. MAry’s CeMETERY, Kirkdale Road, contains 3 acres, and is principally used by Non- 
conformists, the chapel being open to the funeral service of any denomination. In Smithdown Lane is the 
FRIENDS’ CEMETERY ; the RomMAN CATHOLICS have a large cemetery at Ford, near Litherland ; the Jews 
have two cemeteries—one in Deane Road, Fairfield, opened in 1837, the other, the property of the new con- 
gregation in Green Lane, West Derby. The old Jewish cemetery in Oakes Street is disused. The West Derby 
PAROCHIAL CEMETERY for Liverpool is in Rice Lane, Walton, to the south of the borough gaol. It is under 
the management of the churchwardens of the parish of Liverpool, and contains about 30 acres. It was first 
used for burials in 1858. 
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MUNICIPAL AND PARLIAMENTARY. 
Ae .Oe&PEr"F all the civil institutions of Liverpool, the body Corporate is unquestionably the most ancient 
~ | and most important, whether considered as to its powers, its political and commerci ial influence, 
SG 


or its ample revenues. Corporations of cities and boroughs were first erected about the 
eleventh century: at what period Liverpool became endowed with corporate privileges may, 
perhaps, be determined from its existing charters. The borough of Liverpool has to boast 
not fewer than sixteen royal charters, of ‘which the following forms the enumeration, with the 
names of the royal granters, and the years in which they are dated :— 


ROYAL CHARTERS GRANTED TO THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


I. 9 John. VII. 2 Charles I. X. 3 Wm.and Mary.| XII. 10 William IIT. 
II 13 Henry IIT. VIII. 29 Charles IT. Inspecting and Letters Patent. 


Ill. 6 Edward III. 

IV. 5 Richard II. 

V. 1 Henry IV. 

VI. 2&3 Phil. & Mary. 


29 


XIII. 
XIV. 


abrogating 


Charles i 


Abrogated by 3 
Will. & Mary. 
IX. 1 James II. after- 


wards disowned. 


25 George II. 

25 George IT. 
XV. 48 George III. 

Gi XVI. 8 George IY. 


The charter of King John, who acquired Liverpool by an exchange of land,’ from which the privileges 
of a free borough take their commencement, although no mention is mnie of a mayor, bailiffs, or other offi- 
cers, the usual constituent parts of a corporation; nor does this charter mention ‘the common seal of the 
borough, which, however, appears from the legend to be of this date. King John’s charter constitutes the 
town of Liverpool a free borough, with the usual privileges. 


7 Wilham IIT. 


Originally all boroughs were held in burgage tenure, “and therefore,” says Mr. Sergeant Merewether, speaking of this charter, 
“that right ought to have prevailed everywhere, if at all. The same may be observed of Liverpool, which had in this reign a 
charter granted to it, providing that all the king’s subjects who had taken burgages at Liverpool, should have all the liberties “and 
free customs in the town which any free borough upon the sea hath. If burgage tenure was a real ground of burgess-ship, it ought to 
have prevailed in Liverpool : but a corporate right has always existed there. If the burgage right is properly excluded from Liver- 
pool (considering this charter) it ought not to prevail anywhere. That exclusive right, therefore, seems clearly untenable. But if 
the doctrine is adopted, for which we contend—‘ that, the inhabitant householders were the real burgesses’—then the whole is re- 
conciled. The law of burgage tenure applies to houses held by the householders ; the corporation consists of the householders, 
who have been admitted, sworn, and enrolled at the court-leet according to the common law—and thus the burgesses, who ought 
to have returned members to parliament, and to have enjoyed all the municipal privileges, were the sworn incorporated burgage 
householders, paying scot and lot.”’? 


The charter of Henry IIL, by which Liverpool is allowed a guild merchant, with the privilege of ex- 
cluding stranger merché mae Mr. Sergeant Merewether merely notices as “a charter to Liverpool, making it 
a free borough, glving a mer cate guild—soc—sae—toll—them, &c., granted to the burgesses and their heirs 
with other privileges.”* By other authors this charter is considered as the incorporating charter, but without 
a due consideration of the terms employed by the preceding monarch. Neither of these charters notice or 
provide for corporate officers ; but in the following reign, as we have seen, the town was sued by the style of 
the bailiffs and commonalty of the borough of Liverpool. It had, therefore, two or more bailiffs, one of whom, 
being senior (major bailivus), became subsequently styled, by ellipsis, the major, or mayor. Dr. Kuerden has 
collected a number of names of cor porate officers in several reigns, from which it appears that there was at 


1 “John by the grace of God, &. Know ye that we have granted with all their appurtenances of us & our heirs by the afores4 service, 


& by our present charter have confirmed to Henry Fitz-Warine of 
~ Lancaster, the lands which Henry my father gave to Warine his 
father for his service, to wit, Ravenesmoles, Amnolnesdel, and the 
French Lea, and eight pence rent in the borough of Preston & the 
English Lea which we have given him in exchange for Liverpul & 
Uplitterland, which the aforesaid Henry my father had given with 
the afors* lands to the aforesd Warine his father (and) which the 
said Henry had remised to us & our heirs, To be holden to him & 
his heirs 20s. yearly at the feast of St..Michael for all service & 
exaction saving to us & our heirs the wardships & marriages of the 
heirs of the said Henry, i in manner as our ancestors used to have 
the same when Warine the father of the said Henry did the service 
of a falconer to our ancestors: Wherefore, &c. that the aforesaid 
Henry & his heirs after him may have and hold the afores@ lands 


in wood & plain, in ways & paths, in meadows & feedings, in moors 
& marshes, in fisheries in waters, & mills, & in pools, well and 
(in) peace freely & quietly & peaceably & honorably fully & entirely 
in all places & things, with all liberties & free customs to the afore- 
said lands appertaining as is aforesaid. Witness William Earl 
Warenne, William Earl of Derby, 8. de Quency Earl of Winchester, 
William Briwere, Gilbert Fitz Reinfare, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, 
Robert de Grosseley, William de Cantilupe. Given by the hand of 
Henry de Wells, archdeacon of Wells, at Worcester, the 28th day of 


August, in the ninth year, &c.”-—Report of the Proceedings of the » 


Associated Merchants, &e. Lond, 1835, p. ll. 
2 Merewether’s Hist, of Bor. vol. i. p. 413, 
3 Ibid. p. 464, 


4 Batti & Coitas Burgi de Lyverpol. See p. 296. 
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least a bailiff in the reign of Henry II.; but, although Liverpool was so early constituted a seaport, it was not 
until 1327 that a circular mandate was addressed by the king to the bailiffs of Liverpool, while Sandwich, 
Romenale, Bristol, and other places, obtained the style of mayor and bailiffs." After this year a great number 
of circular orders, relating to general affairs, were issued to the same officers ; but in 41 Edward III. the 
style is found altered to the mayor and bailiffs of the town, “ Majori et ballivis villee de Lyverpull.”* The 
first charter in which the ancient style of the Corporation is recited is that of Charles L., in which it stands, 
“ By the name of mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town of Liverpoole in the county of Lancaster,” and 
is recognised and confirmed in that charter, and in the charter of Wilham III., which jointly constituted the 
governing charters of the borough. The same title of “ Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of our town of Liver- 
pool, in the county of Lancaster,” is preserved in the modern charters of Geo. Il. III. and IV. Edward III. 
confirmed former charters ; and Richard IL, in 1339, gave a charter to Liverpool, containing by inspeximus 
the charters of King John and Henry III, and the confirmation last named; at the same time granting, that 
no person not of the guild should buy or sell any merchandise in the borough without the consent of the bur- 
gesses. Here we have an instance of the merchant guild relating to the privileges of buying and selling 
within the borough, not connected, like burgess-ship, w ith police or municipal government. In 1399 Henry 
IV. granted a charter of confirmation, in which, after the recital of former chatters: he says, “ We also hold- 
ing ine grants and confirmations dors firm and valid, do, for us and our heirs, as much as in us is, accept 
and approve, and to the aforesaid burgesses, and their heirs and successors, do grant and confirm the same, 
as the charters aforesaid do reasonably testify ; and as the same burgesses ought to use and enjoy the liber- 
ties and acquittances aforesaid, from the time of the sealing of the charters and confirmations aforesaid.” 
Witness, the king at Westminster, May 9, 1 Henry IV. 
A petition to parliament occurs in the reign of Henry V. to the following effect :— 


“‘The poor tenants of the king, of his duchy of Lancaster, the burgesses of the borough of Liverpool, pray the parliament, 
that as king John by his letters patent g eranted that those who held any burgage within the town of Liverpool ought to have all 
manner of liber ties and free customs as any borough upon the sea had, and that king Henry III. had granted that the town of 
Liverpool should be a free borough, that the burgesses of the same borough should have a merchant guild and hanse, with all ee 
liberties thereto belonging, with soc, sak, thol, them, which the now king had confirmed generally, and that the word ‘sak’ 
interpreted ‘free court,’ as is de clared of record in the exe hequer ; by authority of which grants the burgesses have always held a 
court within the borough, and the perquisites thereof received, but that of late the king’s ministers of the county of Lancaster had 
usurped and held certain courts within the borough since the aforesaid confirmation, ‘and never before, and had molested and dis- 
turbed the burgesses in their liberties and franchises against the said charters.” In conclusion, the petitioners pray redress for the 
same, and the enjoyment of their liberties under the charters. The matter is referred to the king’s council, with authority to do 
justice therein. 


On this petition Merewether observes, that 


“Tf there is any borough in England in which burgage tenure ought to prevail, it should be Liverpool, in respect to which this 
statement is made, ‘that the privileg ges granted by king John were given to those holding burgages within the town.’ On the 
contrary, however, the privileges of that ph we have never ‘been enjoyed under that right, but under one totally different. Burgage 
tenure, in the sense in which it is commonly used, ought Nor to have prevailed in any borough, for it has no legal foundation, 
excepting as explained in the manner we have stated before, viz. as descriptive of the occupiers of houses within a borough, that is, 

the inhabitant householders, who, as every house within a borough must be held by burgage-tenure, were necessarily burgage- 
tenants. In this sense, and in this sense only, it is a legal right founded upon our ancient law, and ought to have prevaile ‘a in 
Liverpool, to the establishment of the right of the free inhabitant house eholders, and not as has been the case of the freemen of the 
corporation. The petition is important as showing what, in the reign of Henry V., was gute to be the real intention and 
effect of the liberties granted to boroughs. Those granted to Liverpool are described as being the same as those which other 

boroughs had ; and the being a free borough i is connected with the having a free court, or indepe ndent jurisdiction, separate from 
the county at large ; which we hi ave, from the commencement, shown to be the esse mtial characteristic of a borough. And so it 
appears to have been considered in this petition from Liv erpool. Whilst, on the other hand, the usurpation upon its privileges is 
described to be by the officers of the county coming within the town to hold courts there. The remedy sought is the restoration of 
the charters of the several kings under which it ‘acquired its exclusive jurisdiction. And it should not be overlooked that the 
parliament petitioned the king upon these gr ounds ; even in those times when the commons, proud of their newly acquired power, 
often trampled upon the rights of the king, yet on this occasion they displayed a due regard to the prerogative of the crown by 
refusing in this instance, as they did in many others, to interfere with these matters of executive government, which undoubtedly 
belonged to the crown, and therefore they properly and constitutionally referred it to the decision of the king in council,’ 


In the 2d and 3d years of Philip and Mary (1556) a confirmation of preceding charters was granted 
“for the burgesses of Liverpool,” which may be abridged in these terms :—‘“ The king and queen to all to 
whom, &ec.; we have inspected a charter and letters patent of the lord Richard IL., late king of England, our 
progenitor of the said queen, in these words.” [Here follows Richard IL.’s charter, reciting at length Edward 
IIL.’s confirmation, Henry IIL.’s charter, and King John’s charter.] 

‘We, moreover, the charters and letters patent and all and singular in them contained, &c., for us and our heirs of the afore- 
said queen, as much as in us is, accept and approve, and to our beloved new burgesses of the aforesaid borough we ratify and confirm 


as the charters and letters aforesaid do reasonably testify. In testimony whereof, &c. Witness the king and queen at Westminster, 
4th day of January.” 


It has been said that a charter was also granted to Liverpool by Queen Elizabeth, but no such document 


1 Rymer, Yedera, tom. ii. p. 701. 3 Pet. Parl. n. 2 p. 55. 
2 Ibid. tom. iii. p. 838, 4 Hist. Bor. vol. ii. pp. 829-831, 
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has hitherto been discovered. In 26 Elizabeth (1584) the resolutions passed at Common Hall are entered 
in the Corporation books, and are sufficiently remarkable to be transeribed :— 

“ Bdward Halsall Armig Maior &c. An Assembly holden in the Comon Haule of this Towne, the xiiijth daye of Januarie, 
in the xxyjth yeare of ot Sov’aigne Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, &c. before Mr. Maior aforesaid, wth all his bretheren thal- 
dermen of the said Towne, and a greate number of the Comon Burgesses of the same, then and there assembled, upon good 
consideration had for the reformadcon of div’s disorders, have condiscended and agreed as foloweth, viz.— 


of all the comons at this psente assembled, That the said auncient custome of comon councell shall be restored and inviolablie used 
and observed ; and for that ppose the psons under named are howe by the same assente chosen & sworne from henceforth in lien and 
place of the said comons, to joyne in the said office of comon councet touchinge the affaires of the said towne, with the maior & 
aldermen of the same, whoe, for that twoe of theym were wanting, are now reduced to their just nomber (whiche they owe to be at 
the leste) by choice in this assemblie of John Crosse, esquier, and Robert More, gent. the name of all weh said aldermen be lykewise 
after wrytten: and to the entente that this order maye have contynuahce, yt is further concluded & agreed, by the consente afforesaid, 
that if anye of the said councett shall happen to avoide by deathe or otherwyse, that then the reste of the sayde councet which shall 
remayne, or the greatter nomber of theym, shall, in the next comon assemblie after such avoidance had, electe and chuse an other to 
supplie that defaute, and so as often as anie suche wante shall happen to be, others from tyme to tyme to be chosen then in place, so 
that the comon councell be not decayed in nomber in anie wyse ; all and ev’ye such psones so to be chosen to be sworne upon the 
othe hereafter folowinge, and now ministered to ev’ye of the said comon councett elected at this psent.” 

Upon this document Mr. G. H. Wilkinson, one of the Parliamentary Commissioners on Corporations, 
makes the following judicious observations :— 

“Ist. So far is it from disproving the inherent corporate privilege of the free burgesses at large to enact bye-laws (a right of 
which nothing short of strong opposing evidence could deprive them), that it actually recognises the exercise, in point of fact, 
of that privilege by assemblies of the whole commons. 2dly. Although true it is that the document characterises those acts of 
the commons as usurpation ; yet a usurpation, of which there ‘remaineth no memory’ to the contrary saving that the usurping 
body have annually permitted 24 of themselves to exercise a concurrent authority, would be held rather to furnish evidence in con- 
firmation of the right, than of usurpation, by any less partial tribunal than the assembly of mayor, aldermen, and commons (the 
number of the latter of whom present does not appear) of that day. 3dly. This very document rests the establishment of the 
common council upon the authority of a common hall ; and places it in the light of a mere emanation from the burgesses at large, 
who, so far as the usage is evidenced by this entry, might at any time retract the authority so delegated by them.” 

On the whole, then, it appears from the letter and the spirit of the various charters granted to the 
borough of Liverpool, sanctioned by the authority of these learned commentators, that the inhabitant house- 
holders paying scot and lot were the original burgesses by whom members of parliament were returned, and 
the other corporate privileges exercised. 

The charter granted by Charles I. on the 4th of July, in the second year of that monarch’s reign, com- 
mences with a recital that the town ef Liverpool was an ancient and populous town, and the sole port in 
the county of Lancaster. That the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, from time immemorial, had enjoyed divers 
liberties, ete., by reason of charters that had been granted to them by the name of “ Mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses, of the town of Liverpool in the county palatine of Lancaster,” and also by prescription and custom. 
That the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, had besought the king for the government and advantage of the town 
and port, by whatsoever name of incorporation, or whatsoever names of incorporation, the mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses had been incorporated, or whether they were incorporated or not, to create them a body corporate. 

The king accordingly granted that the town of Liverpool should for ever be a free town of itself, and 
the burgesses and their successors one body corporate and politic, by the name, “ Mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses, of the town of Liverpool,” and that they should have perpetual succession, ete. That there should for 
ever be one burgess to be mayor, and two to be bailiffs. A power is then given to the mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses, to assemble and make ‘by-laws for the government of the town, upon public notice given for that 
‘purpose. The first mayor (Lord Strange) and two bailiffs are then named and appointed. And it was 
granted that the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, might assemble yearly to choose and name one of themselves 
to be mayor, and two of themselves to be bailiffs. That the mayor, bailiffs, burgesses (and a clerk appointed 
to take recognisances), might have power to take recognisances according to the form of the statute 
merchant and statute of Acton Burnel. The first common-clerk being named and appointed, the mayor and 
senior alderman were directed to be justices of the peace, with the same powers within the town as justices 
have in the county. All the lands, ete., which the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses ever had are confirmed to 
them, reserving the usual rents that had been hitherto paid. The power of making and enforcing all by- 
laws and ordinances is granted in the fullest and largest terms. 


1 Report, p. iv. fol. 2703. 
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Charters were also granted to the borough of Liverpool by Charles II. and James IL. ; but they were after- 
wards abrogated. In 1627, the year after the concession of the charter of Charles I., the burgesses held a 
common-hall; and from an entry in the corporation-books it appears, that a by-law was there passed, appointing 
fifty-six persons to be a common-council, with powers to superintend and direct all corporate concerns. It 
further appears from the council-books, for upwards of fifty years, that the council so delegated continued to 
exercise the powers vested by the charter of Charles I. in the burgesses in coramon-hall assembled. But in the 
reign of Charles IT. this council succeeded in procuring an express recognition, by charter, of their authority ; and 
in depriving the burgesses of the sole privilege which in effect continued to be exercised by them, namely, 
that of annually electing the mayor and bailiffs. This charter of 29 Charles II. appointed sixty persons to 
be a common-council, with power for thirty of them, exclusive of the mayor and bailiffs, to elect the mayor, 
the bailiffs, the members of the common-council, and the freemen, without any reference to the charter of 
Charles I. In 1684 the charter of Charles II. was surrendered to the crown, and the following year the 
same parties by whom the surrender was made obtained the charter of 1 James II. upon the same model as 
that of Charles I1., but extending the numbers of the council to sixty-one, exclusive of the mayor and bailiffs, 
and reserving to the crown a power, which it did not omit to exercise, of removing obnoxious officers.’ With 
respect to the surrender of the charter, Mr. Sergeant Merewether has the following observation :— 

“Whether it was on the ground of the whole corporation of the burgesses of Liverpool claiming a right to interfere in the 
business of the town, or upon what other ground, would be difficult to say ; but it seems that Liverpool-was thought not to be 
sufficiently dependent upon the court, and in this year Chief-Justice Jefferies demanded, on the part of the king, a surrender of the 
charter, which was delivered up to him, but soon after returned to the mayor, with what understanding or promises cannot now be 
discovered.’’? 

Of the portmote, and removal of officers, Mr. Sergeant Merewether says :— 


“* Tt appears in the books of Liverpool that the ancient portmote court, which ought to have been held after Christmas 1647, 
was adjourned, in consequence of sickness and infection existing in the town. In the year after the passing of the Corporation Act, 
several of the aldermen and common-councilmen, together with the common-clerk, were removed from their offices, by comnis- 
sioners appointed under the statute of the 13 Car. II., for refusing to take the oaths therein prescribed. The common-council, 
thus purified by the commissioners, seem to have formed a plan for vesting in themselves and their associates all the powers of the 
corporate body, independently of the burgesses, which they accomplished by obtaining from Charles I1., in the 29th year of his 
reign, the charter of which the substance has already been given. It appears from the proceedings at Liverpool at this period 
that the common-council took upon themselves to order that a levy of £60 should be assessed upon the inhabitants ; so that the 
select body constituted by the charter appears to have assumed the power of taxing the inhabitants ; which, to say the least of it, 
is very questionable both in a legal and constitutional point of view.” 


This body continued to exercise their authority until the reign of James II., when a fresh charter was 
granted to the corporation, confirming the former mode of electing the common-council, and making all the 
corporation removable at the pleasure of the crown. The king having exercised this power by removing 
Oliver Lyme, deputy-mayor of Liverpool, and Silvester Richmond, justice of the peace there, the corporation 
became alarmed, and on the 12th of September (1688) they made an order that, “ with all due submission 
and humble deference to the power of removing any officer in this corporation, James Prescott, esq., mayor for 
the time being, should safely keep the wand, mace, and sword, with all other real and personal estate of the 
corporation, and all that concerns the same, for the defence of its rights wherewith he was intrusted, until 
a successor should be legally chosen and sworn according to the charter and the ancient custom of the 
corporation.” 

Soon after the Revolution the common-council obtained a new exemplification of the charter of Charles 
II., and disowned the charter of James, as having been founded on a pretended surrender, which was never 
recorded ; and in the same year (1695) in which the charter was granted by William IIL, the common- 
council made an order, in which they said, that “endeavours were used to take away or make void the 
charter of Charles II. under which the corporation derived many great privileges and immunities,” and 
directed that “the mayor and bailiffs shall, at the charge of the corporation, use their utmost endeavours to 
preserve the same.” 

William IIT. subsequently granted the charter under which the town was governed up to 1835. 


It commences with an inspewimus of the charter of Charles I., which it confirms, and then recites, ‘‘ that a few of the 
burgesses of the town, by a combination among themselves, without the assent of the greater part of the burgesses, and without a 
surrender of the charter of Charles I. or any judgment of quo warranto, had procured the charter of Charles II., under which 
sundry material changes were designed to be made in the government of the town, which had caused many differences and doubts 
concerning the liberties, franchises, and customs of the town, and also concerning the election and appointment of the mayor and 
divers other officers.” The charter then appoints a common-council of forty-one burgesses, one of whom was to be mayor, and two 
to be bailiffs. By a subsequent clause it directs that, upon the removal or death of the mayor, recorder, town-clerk, bailifls, or 
common-council, another fit person should be elected by such persons, and in such manner and form, as in that particular was 
used and accustomed before the making of the charter of Charles IJ]. This clause is in the same words as that of the charter of 
James I1., excepting that in the latter the election is directed to be ‘‘as theretofore accustomed ;” and that of William IIT. ‘*in 
the same manner as before the charter of Charles II.,” at which time the common-council did not exist by charter, but by delega- 
tion from the burgesses. The charter of William ILI. further directs that the mayor and bailiffs should be chosen by the burgesses 
out of the common-council.” 


1 Parl. Comm. Rep. on Municipal Corp. P. iv. p. 2692. a Hist. Bor p. Wit: % bid. p. 1710. 
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Under this charter it might have been expected that the burgesses would again have entered upon the 
exercise of their rights ; but the new common-council were soon aware of the power they possessed. By the 
charter of Charles L, now again recognised as part of the constitution of Liverpool, no common-hall or 
assembly of the burgesses could be held without the assent and presence of the mayor, and one at least of the 
bailiffs. The council then existing—without adverting to the distinction between the charter of James II. 
and William III., respecting the choice of their members—still continued to elect each other ; and therefore 
it was not likely that this body would call together the burgesses for the purposes of making by-laws, or being 
present at such meeting ; and consequently nearly a century elapsed without the burgesses at large having 
been able to avail themselves of the privileges intended to be granted to them. 

In Easter term, 3 George II., a rule was made upon William Pole, one of the bailiffs of Liverpool, and upon Richard Norris 
and others, twenty-two of the common-council, to show cause why an information, in the nature of a guo warranto, should not be 
exhibited against them, to show ‘“‘ by what warrant they, without the mayor, and not being twenty-five of the common-council 
of the town, claim to use and enjoy the liberty, privilege, and franchise, of electing, approving, and admitting persons to be 
burgesses of the town.” This rule, after several enlargements, was in Michaelmas term, 4 George I]., made absolute ; and in Easter 
term, the same year, rules were given to plead to an information, which had then been aecordingly exhibited against them, and a 
plea of disclaimer was entered. 

The extinction of the rights of the burgesses, however, was not submitted to without various struggles. 
In 1735 the mayor of the town, with the concurrence of the bailiffs, called together the burgesses in common- 
hall. The assembly was accordingly held, and sundry by-laws were made; but the mayor dying the next 
year, the common-council again assumed the authority, and dismissed the two bailiffs from their office of 
common-councilmen, declaring in express terms, that in holding the common-hall they had acted manifestly 
in breach of the trust reposed in them as common-councilmen. The common-council, however, seem not to 
have been able to divest themselves of some doubt as to their power of making by-laws for the government 
of the town under the subsisting charter. In order, therefore, to prevent all opposition, they applied, in the 
year 1751, to George IL, to give them a new grant with the required powers. 

In their petition they state their former charters, and particularly that of William III., which they inaceurately describe as 
ordaining that, ‘* for the future, to preserve the peace, tranquillity, and good government of the town, there should be for ever 
forty-one good and descreet burgesses who should be called to common-council,” ete., omitting (as they say) to give them the least 
power in express terms ; though it was the manifest, if not the sole intent of that charter to give the forty-one the power of making 


by-laws, as under King Charles’s charter, in order to prevent the populous meetings of the burgesses upon every trifling occasion, 
the town being so much increased since that time. They then suggest to the king that it might thereafter cause disputes, unless 


the charter was explained for this purpose, by adding the clause of King Charles’s charter, or in such manner as his majesty should 
think fit. They therefore requested that the king would give to the select body of the common-council the same power of making 
by-laws which the body possessed under the charter of Charles I.; and they conclude with petitioning that the mayor might act 
as justice of the peace for four years, and that the recorder might have the power to appoint a deputy. ‘The petition was referred 
to the attorney and solicitor-general, Sir Dudley Rider and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Mansfield, who recommended that the whole 
should be withdrawn, excepting so much only as related to the appointment of justices of the peace, and the nomination of a deputy- 
recorder. ‘To this recommendation the common-council prudently assented, and, upon the report of the attorney and solicitor- 
general, a new charter was obtained which granted their request, and confirmed all former privileges, but left the common-council, 
as to their legislative authority, in the same situation in which they stood by the charter of William III. This charter (Pat. 25 
George IL. p. 4) was merely explanatory—granting that every mayor of Liverpool should continue to be and act as one of the justices 
to keep the peace in the town, liberties, and precincts thereof; that the four aldermen for the time being, next the senior alderman, 
whilst they remain members of the common-council of the town, should be additional justices to keep the peace within the town 
and liberties thereof; that the recorders might appoint deputies during their absence or indisposition ; and that the mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgesses, might enjoy all their former liberties and privileges. 


Though their petition was thus virtually refused, the common-council, however, still continued to make 
by-laws, but they were rarely acted upon, and, in case of resistance, were never enforced by legal proceedings. 
The receipts and expenditure of the large income of the Corporation rested entirely with the Corporation. 

In 1791 a majority of the resident burgesses presented a petition to the mayor and _ bailiffs, requesting 
them to call together a general assembly of the burgesses in the common hall. These officers complied with 
the requisition, and a meeting was accordingly held and numerously attended. Measures were adopted for 
bringing to trial at law the important question which had been so long the subject of debate among the 
burgesses—viz. in what part of the Corporation the making of by-laws and electing the common-council 
resided, but the result was finally against the burgesses. 


; A case respecting the by-laws was tried at the assizes at Lancaster, in the same year, before Baron Thompson, Mr. Erskine 
being leading counsel for the select body, and Mr. Serjeant Adair for the burgesses. The jury found that the power of making 
by-laws was, under the charter of Charles I., recognised by that of William III., expressly given to the Corporation at large ; the 
judge having directed that ‘‘no evidence of a custom ought to be admitted against the express words of a charter.” 

A motion was alterwards made in the Court of King’s Bench for a new trial, when, after a long argument, the judges of that 
court were of opinion that the evidence of the custom ought to have been admitted, and directed a new trial, which came on the 
following year. The records of the town were produced, and given in evidence to prove the usage ; but the second jury were also 
of opinion that no practice could be legal which was in direct opposition to the clause in the charter of Charles I. giving the power 
of making by-laws to the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses by public notice for that purpose, and they gave a verdict against the 
claim of the common-council. 

A third trial was then moved for, which the Court of King’s Bench, on what grounds it does not appear, thought proper to 
grant. But the expenses incurred in these proceedings deterred the burgesses from a further prosecution of their claim. ‘The 
common-couneil, notwithstanding the opinion of the two juries, still continued to exercise the exclusive power of the Corporation, 
in the same manner as before the proceedings were commenced. 
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The question respecting the right of electing the members of the common-council was also tried. The burgesses contended, 
as the charter of William III. referred to the custom before that of Charles I1., when the common-council existed not by charter, 
but by the appointment of the burgesses, that they had the right to elect. The common-council, on the contrary, contended that 
the charter of William meant to refer to the actual practice before the charter of Charles IL. On this point the jury were of opinion 
in favour of the former custom, and gave a verdict accordingly. 

The most ancient records preserved in the archives of the Corporation do not extend beyond 1555, and 
consequently there exists no authentic list of the chief publi officers. Dr. Kuerden, as before noticed, has 
collected the names of several from the reign of Henry IL. to that of Edward IV. The first names on this list 
appear to be those of bailiffs ; but in 3 Henry IV. occur three, of which Robert de Derby, preceding John de 
Lunt and John Key, appears to have been the mayor. In 15 Henry VIII. Wilham More, mayor of the town 
of Liverpool, and the commonalty of the town of Liverpool executed an indenture with Sir William Molyneux, 
knight, respecting land near the Moregrene.’ Ona roll of pleadings of 3 and 4 Philip and Mary, the crown, 
on behalf of Sir Richard Molyneux, prosecuted Thomas More, mayor of Lyverpole, Roger Walker his deputy, 
and the burgesses of Lyverpole ;* and a deputy-mayor occurs in 1687. Dr. Kuerden’s list, transcribed from 
his MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester, is subjoined :— 


“ MAIORS AND BAILIFS OF CORPORATION OF LIUERPUL. 


Hu. de Hen-bram. 11 Hen. IV. (1410) .. Ri. Cross. 
15 Hen. II. (1169) . Ad. de Berkhed. 12 Hen. IV. (1411) . Jo. de Osbaldeston, Jo. Bicker- 
26 Hen. III. (1242) . W. de Bold. steth et Taylor. 
41 Hen. III. (12657) . ‘‘ Henry de Lee.” 12 Hen. IV. (1411) .. Jo. Osbaldeston, Jo. Hothersall, 
6 Edw. . Tho. Harbur. W. Taylor, Bal. 


| 
| 
ii 
ii 
W. f. Adam. | 14 Hen. IV. (1412-13) Rob. Derby. 
f. | 
1 


3 Edw. IIT. (1329) W. f. Adam. 13 Hen. IV. (1412) . Rob. Derby. 
29 Edw. III. (1355) W. f. Adam. 13 Hen. IV. (1412) . Rob. de Derby. 
31 Edw. III. (1357) 
37 Edw. III. (1363) W. f. Adam. 14 Hen. LV. (1413) . Jo. Toppax, m. de London. 
42 Edw. III. (1368) W. f. Adam.? 14 Hen. IV. (1413) . Rob. Hull. 
46 Edw. III. (1372) Ric. de Aynsarghe. 16 Hen. IV. (——) . Rob. Derby (no such year). 
47 Edw. III. (1373) Jo. de Hoult. 1 Hen. V. (1413-14) Rob. Derby. 
48 Edw. III. (1374) ti. Aynswall. 2 Hen. V. (1415) . Rob. Derby. 
49 Edw. III. (1875) . Ri. Aynswall. 38 Hen. V. (1415) . Rob. Cowlea. 
9 Rie. Il. (1385-6). Tho. Cross. 8 Hen. V. (1420) . Rob. Derby. 
13 Rie. II. (1389-90) Tho. de la More. 9 Hen. V. (1421) . Rob. Caudra. 
3 Hen. IV. (1402) . Rob. de Derby, Jo. de Lunt, Jo. 4 Hen. VI. (1425-6). Thurstan Holand. 
Kay, Bal. 7 Hen. VI. (1428-9). Rob. More. 
4 Hen. IV. (1403) . Tho. del Moor. 13 Hen. VI. (1434-5). Rob. More. 
4 Hen. IV. (1403) . Rob. de Cuerdle. 16 Hen. VI. (1437-8). Rog. Clideroe. 
5 Hen. IV. (1404) . Tho. de More. 27 Hen. VI. (1448-9). Jo. More. 
5 Hen. IV. (1404) . Tho. del Moor. 1 Edw. IV. (1461) . Jaco. Harbro. 
7 Hen. IV. (1406) . Tho. More, Jo. Day, Ric. del. 1 Edw. IV. (1461) . James Hepburn. 
Moss, Bat. 13 Edw. IV. (1473) . Jo. Damport, Rob. Farenton, 
8 Hen. IV. (1407) . Tho. More. Tho. Butler, Bal. 
8 Hen. TV. (1407) . Rob. de Derby. 19 Edw. IV. (1479) . Rice. Bold. 
8 Hen. LY. (1407) . Tho. More, Jo. Griffith, Jo. Saley, 21 Edw. IV. (1481) . Jo. Damport, Edw. Thorp, 
Bal. Tho. Hurst. 


Thurstan Holist.’ 

The old Corporation of Liverpool had four seals: 1. The common seal of the borough, already described ; 
2. The mayor’s official seal; 3. The seal of the Court of Passage; 4. The town-clerk’s seal, for sealing 
statutes. } 

There are no traces of any incorporated trades or companies having ever existed in this borough. 

The officers of the Corporation appointed, in pursuance of this charter of Wilham III., which constituted 
“forty and one honest and discreet men of the burgesses of the town aforesaid, who shall be and be called 
the common-council of the said town,” were :— 


The mayor; two bailiffs; the recorder ; the common-clerk ; aldermen, an indefinite number, being all who had filled the oftice 
of mayor ; two sub-bailiffs ; deputy-mayor, and a sword-bearer. Besides these there were the following, respecting whose appoint- 
ment there is no provision in the charter: clerk to the magistrates ; treasurer ; two assistant clerks to treasurer ; collector (or out- 
door assistant to treasurer); surveyor; principal draftsman ; three assistant draftsmen ; out-door assistant to the surveyor ; two 
receivers of town’s dues; auditor of town’s dues with four clerks; three surveyors under building act; clerk of committees ; sergeant 
at mace ; billet-master; beadle; bellman ; water-bailiff ; and superintendent of graving docks ; deputy water-bailiff ; governor of 
the borough gaol ; superintendent of police ; keeper of the Town Hall; three market-lookers, and one leave-looker ; besides several 
other subordinate officers. 

The mayor was elected annually on the charter-day, the feast of St. Luke (October 18), at the court of election, which was 
held on the hustings in front of the Town Hall. The nomination and election were by the burgesses at large, the election taking 
place before the retiring mayor and bailiffs, who were the returning officers. The poll was usually taken by tallies of ten voters 
each, and was kept open till a late hour of the night, if needful, to enable them to effect the election on the charter-day. The 
numbers polled for the two candidates at the election of 1833 were 339 and 304. The mayor then chosen had held the same office 
in 1816. The mayor was chosen from the body of the common-council, and sworn into office immediately on his election, pursuant 


1 Harl. MS. 2042, fol. 287. upon Henry del Fayreclogh and Margaret his wife for land in 
2 Duc. Lane. Placit. vol. i. Plac. L, n. 4. Liverpool, and another upon Robt. de Haldcleghe and Joan his 
® Kuerden’s MSS. 4to, fol. 427. wife for a messuage and land there. —Bag of Pedes Finium in the 
4 


William fil. Adam de Lyu’pull levied a fine in9 An, Henr. Duc. Chapter House. 
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to the charter of Charles I., which provided that he might, and should, have power to execute the office for one whole year after 
having so taken the oath. The mayor was a justice of the peace for the town of Liverpool, its liberties and precincts ; and con- 
tinued such for life by the charter of George III. He was also a magistrate for the county during his year of office, by virtue of 
the letters-patent of William III. He was the presiding magistrate at the court of quarter-sessions, at the mayor’s court, and in 
the common-council, and the returning officer at elections of members to serve the borough in parliament ; in which capacity he 
also acted jointly with the bailiffs at corporate elections. By a resolution of the common-council, the mayor had the privilege of 
nominating a freeman, after the expiration of his year of office. After the year of office has expired, a resolution of the council 
regularly voted to the mayor a sum of £1200 (to which amount 1b was advanced in 1811 from £800) as a compensation for the 
various expenses which devolved upon him from the office. A carriage was also kept for the mayor since 1820, at the sole expense 
of the Corporation ; from which source, also, the wine for the corporate entertainments was provided, These entertainments being 
furnished on the most sumptuous scale, and donations to several charitable institutions being expected at the hands of the mayor, 
it was not unusual for the expenses incidental to the office to exceed the sum voted, occasionally to the extent of £400 or £500. 

The two bailiffs were elected from the body of the common-council, precisely in the same mode as the mayor. The members 
of the common-council occasionally put them in nomination ; and, in protracted polls, voted as burgesses at their election ; but 
this was not the usual practice, and indeed the election of bailiffs rarely went to a poll. The bailiffs performed all the ministerial 
duties usually executed by sheriffs, where such officers exist. They also executed the functions of coroners, by virtue of the charter 
of 8 George IV. ; and, by act of parliament, those of churchwardens of St. George’s church. They had no salaries or emoluments. 
A sum of £40 was, indeed, annually voted nominally to the bailiffs, to be paid over to the billet-master ; but it never even passed 
through the hands of the bailiffs. The duties of the bailiffs as coroners (in which capacity they were empowered to act jointly 
with the mayor of the preceding year) were very onerous. In practice, the county coroner never intromitted within the borough, 
though no legal impediment appears to have existed. The usual allowance of £1 on each inquest was paid to the coroners, but 
ultimately received by the town-clerk, who acted as clerk to the coroners, by virtue of a resolution of the common-council. The 
expenses ‘of the jury, of the attendance of medical witnesses, etc., were defrayed out of the funds of the Corporation. 

The charter of William III. provided that there should be an honest and discreet man, skilled in the laws of England, who 
should be, and be ealled, the Recorder of the town—to be continued in his office during good behaviour, with the power to appoint 
a deputy. The recorder was chosen by the common-council ; the practice being to elect a barrister-at-law. The charter requiring 
that he should be one of the common-couneil, it was usual to make him a freeman and member of the council immediately previous 
to his election. The duty of the recorder was to assist the mayor at the court of quarter-sessions, and at the court of Passage, or 
Paysage, which was held for the trial of causes at the same periods with the quarter-sessions. These courts, which were regularly 
attended by the recorder, occupied a considerable portion of his time ; at the October sessions, in 1833, nine days were occupied in 
this way, of which three were devoted to the business of the court of Passage. The salary of the recorder was £525, in addition to 
which he held briefs at the assizes in those cases in which the Corporation are prosecutors ; and assisted, upon retainer, at contested 
elections for the borough, on which last account he received in 1831 £420, and in 1832 £210. 

The office of common-clerk was instituted, like that of recorder, by the charter of William III. : also to be held during good 
behaviour, with the addition, however, of his being removable for a reasonable cause by the mayor, bailiffs, and common-council, 
or the greater part of them, for the time being. He was also to be chosen by and from among the common-council. Previous to 
August 1, 1832, the office of clerk to the inagistrates had been uniformly held in conjunction with that of common-clerk ; at that 
time, on occasion of the death of the late common-clerk, a resolution of the select finance committee was passed, by which the offices 
were detached from each other, the borough magistrates for the time being having come to an agreement to appoint another clerk. 
The duties of common-clerk were thus stated :—‘* The town-clerk is the keeper of the Corporation records and title-deeds, and has 
the preparation and registry of the Corporation leases and purchase deeds : he is the clerk of the peace at the licensing and quarter- 
sessions: he is the officer of the mayor's, or civil court: he is the clerk to the mayor and bailiffs, as returning officers at elections : 
he may be the clerk to the coroners of the borough, with the approbation of the coroners for the time being: he is the official legal 
adviser of the mayor for the time being, in reference to the various duties he is called upon from time to time to discharge in his 
municipal character, and is to prepare all documents and other matters connected with the mayor's office (except such as are con- 
nected with his magisterial duties in the police office). As clerk of the council, he has the custody and arrangement of all the 
minutes and proceedings of that body: and he has the conduct and management of all the legal and parliamentary business. Upon 
this division of the offices of common-clerk and clerk to the magistrates, in 1832, the fixed salary of the town-clerk, which had pre- 
viously been the annual sum of £500, for certain business, and for stationery, coals, and candles, was reduced to £105 per annum, 
in consideration of all other general business not enumerated in the preceding resolutions, together with stationery, coals, and 
candles. His other emoluments consisted of the fees of office, as clerk of the court of passage and of the peace, and of charges made 
by him as an attorney for business done for the Corporation. The produce of the office was reputed to be formerly worth from 
£4000 to £5000 a year. A public office and stationery were found by the Corporation for him, and his chief clerk had a house, 
rent free, contiguous to the office, 

The charter of William III. provides that every one who shall bear the office of mayor of the town, immediately after the 
taking of that office, shall be and be called an alderman of the town during his natural life, unless for a just cause he should be re- 
moved from thence. Five first and modern aldermen were appointed by that charter ; in 1835 there were sixteen besides the mayor. 
All the aldermen, by virtue of the charter of 48 George III., were justices of the peace for the borough. The magisterial business 
was transacted by them eutirely in open court. Besides the business of a parochial nature, each magistrate had four weeks’ duty 
in the year, upon the daily business of the town, and four weeks’ attendance at the dock police office, upon the daily business 
there. These attendances were regulated by formal routine-lists kept for the purpose. Upon an average, full three hours a-day 
were occupied upon the town’s business, and about half that time at the docks; the daily average of business being then about 
sixty cases requiring their adjudication. The aldermen had no salary or emoluments whatsoever. 

The interpretation of that part of the charter of William III. by which the common-cowncil was made to consist of forty and 
one honest and discreet burgesses, including the mayor, two bailiffs, the recorder, and five aldermen, was formerly a very fertile 
subject of debate and litigation, into which it is not the province of this work to enter. By that charter, the first common-council 
was nominated by name, and in exercising the functions of subsequent elections, the practice was for the town-clerk to summon 
every member of the council, and none other, to attend on a stated day and hour. The vacancy was then announced at the first 
succeeding council, and the election took place at the second. Forty-eight hours’ notice was given of every special meeting. If 
there were not twenty-five members assembled together at 11 o’clock on the appointed day, the meeting dispersed. These 
provisions, by which the common-council remained self-elected, and was the body from which all the chief officers must be 
chosen, coupled with the proviso of the charter of Charles I., by which no common-hall or assembly of the burgesses could be 
held without the assent of the mayor and one bailiff, were found practically to oppose an insuperable bar to the rights of the 
burgesses. And although in the mayoralty of James earl of Derby, 1735, and again upon the memorable trials in 1792, spirited 
attempts were made to assert those rights, and to put in force the will of the burgesses, expressed in by-laws enacted at common- 
halls, yet the select body ultimately prevailed, and the Corporation of Liverpool continued to wield irresponsible power.t The 
common-council had, however, no salaries or emoluments whatever. The charter of William III. also provides, that the council 
should choose two of the free burgesses of the town, who should be the sub-bailiffs for one entire year then next following, also 


1 Report of Municipal Commissioners, p. 2704, 
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for the appointment by the mayor of a deputy-mayor, without salary ; and it also conceded to the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses 
the privilege of having a sword, and full power and authority of bearing such sword before the mayor of the town for the time 
being. The sword-bearer attended upon the mayor on public official occasions, and received a salary of £210 a-year. 

The limits of the town of Liverpool, as they existed till this charter was superseded, are described in a 
document among the muniments of the Corporation as follows :— 

‘©The western boundary, commencing at low-water mark of the river Mersey, at a point where a certain brook, called ‘ Beacon’s 
Gutter,’ enters the said river, and continuing from thence along the said river as far as and to the centre of a certain slip or basin, 
called ‘Etna Slip.” The southern boundary, commencing from the centre of the said slip, and running eastwardly from thence 
across the southernmost end of the Queen’s Dock to the western termination of Parliament Street, and then along the south side of 
the said street and of Upper Parliament Street to the south-eastern termination of Crown Street. The eastern boundary, com- 
mencing at the termination last specified, and running from thence along the east side of a certain street, called ‘Crown Street,’ 
situate between Upper Parliament Street aforesaid and Pembroke Place ; then running along the line of a certainancient ditch, or water- 
course, between Pembroke Place and London Road, at the distance of —— feet eastward from the walls of the yard, or inclosures, 
of the houses there ; then along the east side of a certain street, called Moss Street, situate between the London Road aforesaid and 
Upper Islington, to a certain boundary-stone at the north-east corner of Carver Street ; then along the north-east side of Carver 
Street, the east end of certain intended streets to be made through certain land in the several occupations of John Lightbody, John 

fwart, and Henry Williams Ross, and the north side of Mansfield Street, as far as Soho Street, and thence across and along the 
north side of Richmond Row as far as Fox Street, the east side of the improved line of Fox Street into Great Homer Street, up to 
and as far as its ultimate termination at the township of Kirkdale. The northern boundary, commencing at such last-mentioned 
termination, and running from thence westwardly in a straight line, on the north side of certain intended streets as far as New 
Scotland Road ; then crossing the said road and running further westwardly along the north side of the continuation of such 
intended streets as far as Vauxhall Road ; then crossing Vauxhall Road in an oblique direction, and running further westwardly 
across the Leeds and Liverpool Canal for the space of 460 yards, and then turning off at a right angle and running northwardly on 
the east side of the further continuation of such intended streets for the space of 248 yards, and then turning off at another right 
angle, and running further westwardly on the north side of the further continuation of such intended streets as far as a certain 
street, intended to form a continuation of Regent Road, for the space of 200 yards ; and then running still further westwardly in a 
straight line on the shore of the river Mersey, along the said brook called ‘Beacon’s Gutter,’ to the before-mentioned low-water 
mark of the said river.” 

The limits of the parish of Liverpool, on the landward side, which were perambulated yearly, and were 
never the subject of litigation, were from old time strictly co-extensive with those of the borough. They 
adjoined on the west side to the river Mersey ; on the south to the township of Toxteth ; on the east in part 
to the township of West Derby, and in another part to the township of Everton ; and on the north to the 
township of Kirkdale. By the Boundaries Act of 1832, however, the parliamentary borough was extended 
so as to take in Kirkdale and Everton townships, and parts of West Derby and Toxteth (and the municipal 
borough was extended to the same limits on its remodelling in 1835), as follows :— 


** From the western extremity of Dingle Lane, on the south of the town, along Dingle Lane, to the point at which the same 
meets Ullet Lane ; thence along Ullet Lane to the point at which the same meets Lodge Lane ; thence along Lodge Lane to the 
point at which the same meets Smithdown Lane ; thence along Smithdown Lane to the point at which the same is met by the 
boundary of the township of Wavertree ; thence, northward, along the boundary of the township of Wavertree to that point 
whereof which is nearest to the south-eastern corner of the wall of the new Botanic Gardens ; thence in a straight line to the said 
south-eastern corner ; thence along the eastern wall of the new Botanie Gardens to the point at which such wall reaches Edge Lane ; 
thence, eastward, along Edge Lane to a point seventy yards distant from the point last described ; thence in a line parallel to the 
new street called Grove Street to the point at which such parallel line reaches the London Road ; thence along the London Road 
to the point at which the same is joined by Deane Street ; thence in a straight line to the boundary-stone in Rake Lane, near the 
southern extremity of Whitfield Lane; thence, northward, along the boundary of the township of Everton to the point at 
which the same joins the boundary of the township of Kirkdale ; thence, northward, along the boundary of the township of 
Kirkdale to the point at which the same reaches the high-water mark of the river Mersey ; thence along the high-water mark of 
the river Mersey to that point thereof which is nearest to the point first described; thence in a straight line to the point first 
described.” 

Under the new Reform Act of 1867 the boundaries of the borough are still further extended, being 


henceforth as follows :— 

‘* From the point at which Ullet Lane leaves the former boundary, along the said lane and Smithdown Lane, to the point at 
which Smithdown Lane is crossed by the Edge Hill and Garston branch of the London and North-Western Railway ; thence 
northward, along the western side of the said branch railway to the point at which it meets the former boundary at the Wavertree 
Road ; thence eastward along the north side, and northward along the west side of the Edge Hill and Bootle branch of the said 
railway to the point at which it crosses the boundary of the township of West Derby ; thence south-westward along the boundary 
of the said township of West Derby to the point at which it leaves Breck Road ; thence along Walton Breck Road to the point at 
which the same meets the former boundary of the borough ; thence along Breck Road to the point at which it meets Walton Breck 
Road ; thence along the former boundary to the point at which the same is eut by the Kirkdale or Bootle Road ; thence north- 
ward along the said road to the point at which the same joins Hawthorn Road; thence along Hawthorn Road to the point at 
which Hawthorn Road meets Mill Lane ; thence northernward in a straight line to the boundary stone of Christ Church 
district, marked B, C, C, D, 1866, No. 1, on the east bank of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal ; thence along the said canal to the 
point at which the same crosses the boundary of the township of Bootle-cum-Linacre ; thence westward along the boundary of the 
said township to the point near Rimrose Bridge on the east bank of the river Mersey ; thence southward along the river Mersey 
to the point in it opposite the southernmost angle of the former boundary ; thence north-eastward along the former boundary to 
the point first mentioned.” 

It should be mentioned here that the parish boundary on the river side has not been equally well 
defined, whence litigation has frequently arisen. In consequence of this, by a general act of 1868-9, the 


boundaries of parishes on the margin of a tidal river are fixed in the middle of the river, and of parishes on 


the sea-shore at low-water mark. 
The Freedom of the borough of Liverpool was acquired in the following modes :—1. By birth. Every 


son of a freeman born within the borough, whose father had been admitted at the time of his birth, was 
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entitled to admission to the freedom. 2. By servitude within the borough, as apprentice to a freeman for a 
term of seven years. 3. By gift from the common-council without restriction. 4. By annual appointment 
of one freeman by the mayor for the time being. By a resolution of the common-council, passed 6th 
November 1816, confirming an ancient order of 6th April 1674, admissions to freedom acquired by servitude 
had to be enrolled in the town-clerk’s office within three months after the date of the indenture, on payment 
of a fee of 2s. 6d. In former times freedom was often conferred by gift of the common-council ; and 
although very large admissions of parties entitled to their freedom by birth or servitude took place upon 
their own motion in 1812, and at other contested elections, with a view to electioneering purposes, there has 
been no instance in modern times of any creation by gift of batches of freemen, with any such objects. Up 
to the year 1780, however, the Corporation sold the freedom of the town, at a price varying with the cir- 
cumstances of the purchasers, from three to fifty guineas. In 1792 the Corporation sold the freedom 
of the borough to an Irish merchant named Lloyd for one hundred guineas. The Corporation, as the town 
increased in trade and importance, after that period declined to sell the freedom of the borough, and thus 
arose a serious pecuniary distinction between traders who were free, and those who were not. By some, the 
refusal to sell the freedom of the borough was considered to have worked much injustice.' The gross amount 
received by the Corporation from such sales, in the interval from 1773 to 1792, appears to have been 
£626:9:10. In 1830 there were about 4400 qualified freemen. The freemen of Liverpool were exempt 
from tolls in Waterford, Wexford, and Bristol ; the freemen of which places, as already shown, were reciprocally 
exempt from dues at Liverpool, so long as they continued resident in their own respective towns, of which 
fact they must send a certificate, in order to claim the exemption for their goods or vessels in Liverpool. 
These exemptions were in practice exercised by all parties. But incomparably the most important privilege 
of the freemen of Liverpool was their exemption from their own town dues, which continued until the passing 
of an act in 1867 by which their exemption was abolished. 

The abuses of the old chartered corporations, and the corruptions incident to their elections, became so 
conspicuous, that almost immediately after the election of the Reformed Parliament in 1832 a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the existing state of municipal corporations in England and Wales; and on 
September 9, 1835, the Municipal Reform Act was passed, which enacted “that so much of all laws, statutes, 
and usages, and so much of all royal and other charters, grants, and letters patent, now in force relating to 
the several boroughs named in the schedules A and B, to this act annexed, or to the inhabitants thereof, or 
to the several bodies or reputed bodies corporate, named in the said schedules [Liverpool being one of them], 
as are inconsistent with or contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be, and the same are hereby repealed 
and annulled.” : 

The former charters, and incorporate laws and usages, therefore remain interesting matter of history, but it 
is by the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 that the Corporation of Liverpool has been since 1836 regulated. 
Hitherto the style or title of this Corporation had been—* The Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the Town of 
Liverpool;” for which was substituted, “The Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool.” 
The broad line of distinction between the old and the new corporations consists in the council of the former 
being self-elected, and for life ; the council of the latter being elected each month of November? for a limited 
period by the rated inhabitant householders, with no other restriction than the payment of the poor’s-rate for 
three successive years previous to the election. By the second clause of the act, all the rights of property, 
and the beneficial exemptions to freemen and to their wives and children, were reserved to the present gene- 
ration, but no freedom was to be acquired thereafter by gift or purchase. The electors’ franchise in the 
choice of members of parliament vested in freemen was not disturbed. The 74th clause provided that 
members of bodies corporate, being trustees for an indefinite time, or for life, should give up their trusts on 
the Ist January 1836, an exemption, however, being made in favour of the trustees of the Liverpool Docks 
until November 1, 1836. Large sums of money had been expended by the Corporation at different times in 
the erection of churches—not less than £150,000—the church patronage of which attached to the Corpora- 
tion. Section 139 provided that corporations shall dispose of their advowsons, and add the proceeds of: the 
sales to their corporate funds; and, accordingly, the patronage of the churches of St. Nicholas, St. George, St. 

Luke, St. Martin, St. Michael, and St. James, has gradually been disposed of. By the 38th section, the then 
justices of the peace for the borough of Liverpool, so constituted under the Corporation Charter of 48 George 
ILL, continued in office till May 1, 1836, when they were superseded by the new commission appointed by 
the crown. ; 

The act divided Liverpool into sixteen wards, as follows, assigning to each, three councillors and an 
alderman :—Everton, Scotland, Vauxhall, St. Paul’s, Exchange, Castle Street, St. Peter’s, Pitt Street, Great 


1 Report on the Payment of the Town’s Dues, p. 8. should be elected on the 26th of December 1835 ; that the aldermen 

e of the borough should be elected on the 31st of December 1835 ; 

. The act gave power to the king in council to postpone the first that the first quarterly meeting of the ‘‘council”’ should be held at 
election to any period not exceeding February 1, 1836; and by an noon on the Ist of January 1836; and that the mayor of the 
order in council, dated the 11th day of September 1835, issued in borough (who was to be elected every year from the councillors) 
virtue of this authority, it was directed that the first “councillors” should be chosen on the same day. 
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George, Rodney Street, Abercromby, Lime Street, St. Anne Street, West Derby, South Toxteth, North 
Toxteth—wards. The first mayor, elected in January 1836, by the new body corporate, was William Wallace 
Currie, esq., son of Dr, Currie, the biographer of Burns. The following is a list of the mayors under the new 
Corporation Act :— 


Date of Date of 

Appointment. Appointinent, 
1836. W. W. Currie, esq. Jan. 1852. Samuel Holme, esq. 
1836. W. Earle jun., esq. Nov. 1853. John B. Lloyd, esq. 
1837. William atht pone, esq. 1854. J. Aspinall Tobin, esq. 
1838. Hugh Hornby, esq. 1855. John Stewart, esq. 
1839. Sir Joshua Walmsley. 1856. Francis Shand, esq. 


1840. Thomas Bolton, esq. 
1841. John Shaw Le sigh, esq. 
1842. R. Gladstone, esq. 


James Holme, esq. 
58. William Preston, esq. 
. Thomas D. Anderson, esq. 


1843. Thomas Sands, esq. 1860. Samuel R. Graves, esq. 
1844. James Lawrence, esq. 1861. Robert Hutchison, esq. 
1845. David Hodgson, esy. 1862. R. C. Gardner, esq. 
1846. G. H. Lawrence, esq. 1863. Charles Mozley, esq. 
1847. T. B. Horsfall, esq. 1864, Edward Lawrence, esq. 
1848. J. Bramley-Moore, esq. 1865. John Farnworth, esq. 
1849. John Holmes, esq. 1866. John Grant Morris, esq. 
1850. Sir John Bent. 1867. Edward Whitley, esq. 
1851. Thomas Littledale, esq. 1868. Thomas Dover, esq. 


The boundaries of the municipal borough were at the same time extended to those appointed for the 
parliamentary borough under the provisions of the Boundary Act of 1832 

To this new body corporate was transferred by the act the property of the old Corporation, and in no 
borough in the kingdom (the city of London excepted) 1 is the amount of corporate property so large. A 
considerable portion of the fee- simple of Liverpool is in the Corporation. Formerly, as we have already seen, 
the manorial rights were vested in the family of Molineux, and the Corporation held on lease, but in the year 
{777 they purchased both the manor and the reversion of the estate, and are now themselves the great 
lessors of the place. Up to the year 1815 the amount of the revenues of this very opulent body was not 
very generally known, but in that year, Thomas Leyland, esa., the mayor, being of opinion, “that it is incum- 
bent on the mayor, bailiffs, and common-council, to lay before the burgesses of the borough an account of 
their money transactions,” directed the account for the seventeen years preceding to be published for their 
perusal. From this important document, and from the annual accounts afterwards published, it appears that 
there was frequently an excess of expenditure over the income, occasioned by the extensive improvements 
continually in progress, every year making an important addition to the value of the Corporation property. 

At the breaking out of the wars of the French revolution, or at least when England became a principal 
in them, the trade of Liverpool felt so severe a shock, that the Corporation came to the resolution to relieve 
the mercantile interest from that ruin with which it was menaced, by issuing negotiable securities for the use 
of the merchants suffering under the revulsion. The better to carry into effect this liberal design, an act of 
parliament was obtained, and it became necessary to make a disclosure of their affairs, to show that the 
security they had to offer was real and substantial. The state of their revenue for the year 1792 was 
accordingly laid before parliament, and the following is the summary of that document :— 


GENERAL ACCOUNT AND VALUATION OF THE ESTATE AND REVENUE 
BELONGING TO THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL, TAKEN MARCH 1, 1793. 


Income for 1792. Interest and Annwities paid in 1792. 
Fines received for renewal of leases . : £2,270 14 4 | Annual interest upon the Bond Debts, prin- 

Ground-rents received for 1792 ‘ 1,027 1 10 cipally at 44 per cent per annum . : £15,835 14 3 

Rents for buildings in possession, let to tenants Annuities upon Bond : 2,109 12 10 

at will : : : 5,166 17 6 | Balance in favour of the C ‘orporation 7,055 10 10 
Rents for land in possession, ditto . ; 1,349 1 0 
Amount of town’s duties : : : 12,180 7 0 
Graving docks : ; ; ; DAO Gr 25 
Anchorage : ; ZL 15) 8 
Small tolls, called Ingates and Outgates : 321 9 7 
Weighing machine . ; 1438 4 0 
Rents of seats in St. George’s Church 5 268 11 0 
Arrears of interest from the parish of Liverpool 360 0 0 

£25,000 17 11 ESE OE 

Valuation of the above articles, adding that Valuation of the debt : 5 SoG ROLG: 120 

of land not built on, and the strand of Balance in favour of the Corporation : 676,959 8 0 
the river 3 4 : eel. 0445776 0 (0 

£1,044,776 0 0 £1,044,776 0 0 


Exclusive of a balance due from the trustees of the docks, and of the reversionary interest of certain lots of of 
ground laid out for building, both together estimated at ; : : : £60,000 0 0 
Exclusive also of public buildings, and ground appropriated to public pur poses, valued at : : ; 85,000 0 0 
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Between the years 1792 and 1831 the revenues of the Corporation had materially increased in value, and 
the following analysis from the Report on Municipal Corporations, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons on the 30th March 1835, shows the comparative state of the property during the years ending 18th 
October 1831, and the 18th of October 1832, independent of the dock estate :— 


CORPORATION BALANCE ACCOUNT, FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 18, 18332. 


Dr. October 18, 1832. Cr. October 18, 1832. 


To Balance due to A. Heywood, Sons, and Co. By Balance in hi and of the Treasurer, brought 


in Bank A/e., brought from last year’s a/c, £16,573 0 9 from last year’s account —. £329 13 4 
To Balance due to Leyland and Bullins, in By Corporation Account for 1831, for Rent 

Bank A/e., brt. from last year’s a/c. 16,639 16 0 in Arrear 303 11 7 
To Corpor: ation A/e., for 1831, for Int. in arrear 153 14 0 | By Fines for Leases 13,210 11 11 
To Bonds on Interest paid off £00 0 0 HM Ground Rents 1,132 16 0% 
To General Annuities . ; 825 14 4 y Town Duties 35,176, 12596 
To General Salaries 11,834 15 0 ne Anchorage : 588 16 10 
To Town-Clerk 1,102 17 4 | By Town Duties, ete., i received at Runcorn P 631 -2 79 
To General Law and Parliamentary Expenses 848 17 4 | By Weighing Machines : : 102 1 5 
To Officers’ Clothes 636 8 3 By Estate, Salthonse Dock . : : 2,028 15 6 
To Police Expenses 2,264 3 0 | By Estate, Wapping 2,113 sects 
To Borough Gaol 352 4 5 au Tobacco Warehouse 4,633 14. 5 
To Establishment of the Bor ough Gaol 2,171 17 3 | By Old Tobacco Warehouse . : : 254 18 6 
To Town Hall i 400 2 10 By Oil House 4 A ; 112 9 2 
Yo Establishment of the Town Hall 1,470 13 9 | By St. James’s Market . 17 66 
To Stree ts and Highways ; 2,109 7 0 | By Tenants at Will : 1 dodo 
To Rates under the Paving and Sewerage Act 6,134 13 9 | By Sales of Land and Premises in posse SS10N. 1,915 0 0 
To St. George’s Chureh devil ts) Uy By opening and widening Lord Street : 224 1 8 
To St. Luke’s Chureh 2,011 10 0 | By Custom House. : 2,258 5 1 
To General Interest Account 34,445 13° 8 | By opening and widening Dale Street 255 4 7 
To Subscriptions and Gratuities 1,388 15 0 | By Improvements 3,209 16 3 
To Taxes and Leys 6,847 7 10 | By Markets . : : 2,930 1302 
To General Disbursements 2,710 14 9 | By Chain-Cable Trial Machine 1 oo 
To Sessions House , 218 12 5 | By Estate, Birkenhead, ete. F 1,658 6 5 
To Public Works and Gardens 499 4 1 | By Arrears of Town Duties. : = 94 11 11 
To Baths ‘ ; : : : 1,055 11 9 | By Establishment of the Baths : 283 19 8 
To Black Rock Lighthouse. : : 1,488 11 9 | By Graving Docks, . 2 > Z 2,045 3 8 
To Sewers, ete. 5 : : 235 18 7 By s Sales of Ground Rent, : 5 1,587 15 5 
To Estate North Shore - ; z 2,733 14 10 3y Bonds on Interest received 10 2 6 
To Mayor's Carriage 716 8 By Corporation Account for 1833, for Interest 
To opening and widening Pool Lane 651 0 in Arrear 104 7 112 


To Stock of Wine 
To Bevington Market . 


co 
rse 
~I 
a | 
— 
on wns 


=<} 
Or 
—i 
Oo 


By Balance due to Arthur Hey wood, Sons, 
and Co. , in Bank Account, carried to next 


To opening and widening Trafford Lane year’s account ‘ 29,898 19 6 
To Custom House Contingent Expenses 278 5 11 | By Balance due to Leyland ‘and Bullins, in 

To Public Free Schools 604 7 3 Bank Account, carried to next year’s ac- 

To opening and widening James’s Street 63 18 3 count 59,677 8 O 
To openg. and wideng. streets (underact of 1820) 1,591 10 1 

To ore nobeonag of. the Sessions House 479 17 8 

To St. Martin’s Church 608 3 8 

To ie ning and widening streets 5,199 15 8 

To E stablishment of St. “Luke’ s Church 349 9 9 

To General Repairs 1,461 0 10 

To Warehouse, east side of Gear ge’s Dock 5,444 3 9 

To Barracks aut the Old Lunatic ‘Asylum 348 17 7 

To St. Michael’s Chureh 184 16 5 

To Movable Landing Piers . 317 9 6 

To Corpn. A/c. for 1833, for Rent in Arrear 924 16 7 

Yo Balance in hand, carried to next year’s a/c. 41 14 9 


8th November 1833 


£138,478 18 1 


THOMAS SHAW. 


(Signed) 
Henry ASHTON. 


£138,478 18 1 


Jo. DEANE CASE, 
Treasurer, 


The following accounts, extracted from the published statement of “ The Borough Fund of the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, from 1st September 1867 to 31st August 1868,” will afford a means of comparing the 


expenditure at the present time with that of a generation ago, given 
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SUMMARY OF CORPORATION ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1868. 
OBLIGATORY EXPENDITURE AND ORDINARY INCOME. Pap. RECEIVED, Dr, BALANCES. Cr 
& S$. 4d: = s. a » Ss. d. oo oa: 
General Interest Zf49. 0 v4 25,533 17 3 Ser 22,784 16 11 
Annuities 230 0 0 ao 230 0 O 
Salaries and Stipends 10638 2 2 ee 10,688 2 2 ss 
General Law and Parliamentary expenses 1,997 8 7 8,259 5 ll 6,261 17 4 
Fines on Leases for 75 years 93,734 8 8 93,734 8 8 
;, on Renewal of Unexpired Leases. 20,929 0 0 20,929 0 0 
;, in lieu of Ground Rents . 1382 4 8 1395 ge 8 
5, for privilege of making Coal V aults, ete. pe 309 10 10 309 10 10 
Markets ; 7,487 19 9 20,201 10 2 & 12,7138 10 5 
Town Clerk’s Department 9,471 9 O 4094 17 2 4,876 11 10 
Treasurer’s Department 2,256 1 10 Ol aliss XG, 2,255 6 10 
Surveyor’s 8,290 5 10 or 3,290 5 10 
Auditor's 729 16 11 345 7 4 384 9 7 
Building Surveyor’s Department 916 0 0 fi 916 0 0 
W eights and Measures 5 TPO eToe 38 944 6 11 935 12 9 
Gas- “Meter Testing me 447 5 11 312 29 3 134 6 8 
Leave Lookers’ 690 10 8 690 10 8 
Establishment of Town Hall 2060 7 38 63 0 0 1,997 7 8 
Town Hall 384 19 i 384 19 1 
Establishment of Police ‘Courts 940 11 6 940 11 6 
P of Municipal Offices 6838 2 5 5 5838 2 5 
Ground Rents ; é 138 16 2 138 16 2 
Reserved Rents te 6,678 19 4 6,678 19 4 
Tenants at Will ; 10 12 8 11,092 6 8 a 11,081 14 0 
Establishment of Law Courts andSt. George s Hall Spabes ab a0 Tyee aly, wv! 1620 DMS 
St. George’s Hall 698 18 7 698 18 7 
Judges’ Lodgings, Newsham Park 229 25] 5 ; BY aha 3 
Tobacco Warehouse 559 18 6 6,759 2 0 6,199 3 6 
River Craft Dock AZT, ee 2,048 0 9 Tela i yi 
Magazines, Liscard it @ 0 dial 00 (0) 
Lighthouse, Rock Perch a i LOO 
Estate, Birkenhead 630 11 3 8,071 12 10 are 1441) 1 OF 
Mayor’s Stables and Coach- house 63 12 0 & 63 12 0 
Establishments of five churches, St. George's, St. 
Luke’s, St. Michael’s, St. Martin’ Sh. GSU 
Thomas’ 4 c 2 5 3,110 12 10 324 18 7 2.185 14 3 
Estate, Wapping 82 19 10 295 6 dil 2,868 7 1 
Newsham House 172 8 8 840 5 0 es 667 16 4 
Public Walks and Gardens 216 17 5 59 18 0 216 19 5 
Rates and Taxes 1,854 19 0 ieee Seals 1,780 10 5 
>, under Sanitary Acts 5,375 0 0 55070) ) 00 
», under Water Act 2,000 0 0 2,000 0 0 
Slaughter-houses 300 0 0 300 0 0 
Fire Insurance GOES GO 60 15 0 
Officials’ Guarantees geno) ds naUGy gilts} 
General Repairs 2,603 15 1 703 7 9 1,900 7 4 
Estate, Yellow House nee Af 10 0 Pr 2710 0 
» Green Lane iia 1 10 95 0: 0 if) alte) 
General Disbursements 2-005 1:2 11 #28 2,005 12 11 
Municipal and Parliamentary Election Expenses 558 0 10 255 18 0 302 2 10 
Coroner’s Inquests : : ; G29 sO 19 aes 1629) 9), .5 
Lighting and Fire Police F 24,021 12° 5 19,366 19 3 4.654 13 2 
Constabulary Force and Police Expenses 84,924 5 11 49,909 18 6 35,014 7 5 
Magistrates’ Clerk . 3,405 5 0 5570) fal 2,464 17 1 
Pinfold Dues. A ‘ S isl) a7 ‘as 18 19 7 
Clerk of the Peace : 1,068 18 0 969 19 8 98 18 4 
Establishment of Borough Gaol 23,072 18 4 156) 6.38 eS Oe ees 
Borough Gaol. ; A 875 9 38 ae 875 9 3 
Cottages, Walton 31 8 7 410 8 10 BYE aa as) 
Industrial Schools 465 6 11 a 465 6 11 
Prosecutions at Assizes and Sessions 5,261 15 9 oF 687 8 0 es 495 12 3 
Prosecutions under “Juvenile Offenders,” ete., Acts | 668 18 2 668 3 4 0 14 10 
Fines on Summary era éte. : 450 0 O DOF 9s lad: or 3,229 1 4 
County Expenses i 12,328 0 1 458 19 5 11,869 0 8 
Cattle Disease Prevention Act . 972 18) 1 207 4 7 765 13 6 
Baths and Wash-houses 6,996 5 10 7,740 10 9 744 4 11 
Libraries, Museum, etc., Accounts, Rate, ete. . 9,857 15 11 8,732 15 9 TSL258 One 
Nett Amount of Obligatory ar and 
Ordinary Income F 115,599 7 7 130,863 15 10 
Amount of Surplus Income over Obligatory Ex- 
penditure, transferred to Surplus Fund Account 15,264 8 3 
246,629 18 2 261,894 6 5 130,863 15 10 130,863 15 10 


VOL. II. 
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From a continuation of the 


purposes to which this Swrplus Fund is devoted, and the Hztraordinary Payments and Receipts :— 


BALANCES, 
Pain. RECEIVED. 
Dr. Cr. 
£ & d. 3 Gh, ‘8 Sa a5 Sd, 
Surplus transferred from Ordinary Account 15,264 8 3 15,264 8 3 
PAYMENTS OUT OF SURPLUS. 
General Improvements . : : 3,427 15 10 ane 3,427 15 10 
Establishment of Public Se eae ‘ ; 3,844 15 4 12a Lb. %3 25605 00 pel 
Subscriptions and Gratuities : : 1,647 10 0 sc 1,647 10 0 
Botanie Gardens : : . : 1,550 0 3 1,550 0 3 
Wavertree Park : ‘ : : 392 19 10 392 19 10 
Shiel Park : ; i 222 14 4 222 14 4 
Play-ground, Kensington Reservoir , i LO ales duis “ak 83 
Gy mnasia 329 7 6 329 if 6 
New Baths, Margaret Street, Everton 2,/48 3 2 Deore) me 
Sanitary Improvements of small Property 1,540 10 0 1,540 10 0 
Rates under the Sanitary Acts . 1,858 13 6 1,858 13 6 
Improvement Rate under Act 1858 3,910 0 0 3,910 0 0 
> * »” 1861 7,820 0 0 7,820 0 0 
rs - - 1864 11-730 0" 0 11,730 0 0 
ts s 1865 3,910 © 0 3,910 0 0 
. - 2 1867 1,955 0 0 1,955 0 0 
Infirmary for Children . j : 2 1,000 0 0 1,000 0 0 
Statue of the Earl of Derby . : : 450 0 0 450 0 0 
_ Joseph Mayer, esquire ' : 450 0 0 450 0 0 
EXTRAORDINARY PAYMENTS AND RECEIPTS. 
Property Purchased : , 24,094 4 4 sts 24,094 4 4 
| Sales of Reyersions : ; F : oe 14,166 0 0 aes 14,166 0 0 
Estate, net sham House 18,911 6 9 18,911 6 9 
Estate, Birkenhead ; 1,688 18 1 505 0 6 ihe lie — ¥ 
New Munic ‘ipal Offices, Dale Street é 30,077 19 1 30,077 19 1 
New Police Offices, De ale Street : ; DO 2 ; aie 
Stock of Wine . a ? ‘ ‘ 1479638 PH KY A) 3 ue 122 13 10 
| Mayor’s Carriage F ; O71 5 59 2053 82 a0) 
Mayor’ s Stables and C ‘oach House ’ : yal aye L/L 6 
Bridewell, Rose Hill. ‘ ; , 152 6b 9 USS Ge 0) 
Bridewell, Gloucester Street. 2,046 0 6 2,046 0 6 
Bridewell, Derby Road, Kirkdale : 3,802 6 11 3,802 6 11 
Gaol at W alton J , : 2,922 8 4 2,922 8 4 
Cottages at Walton Lip baess loge teres 
Alterations of Haymarket ' : ; OS eaeo 15108 Oy 2 
Hamilton’s Trust : : 141 19 3 141 19 3 
Judges’ Lodgings, Ne wsham Park 4,908 6 11 4,908 611 
Library and Museum and Bote nie Gardens— 
Loan Account ; ; : ; oe 393 6 8 393 6 8 
| Insurance Fund Account : if ee al 715 4 3 Boe 707 Guee 
Liverpool Juvenile Refor matory Assoc iation 3,050 0 0 sae 3,050 0 0 
Sites for Workmen’s Dwellings , : 619 8 6 21,306 7 0 ne 20,686 18 6 
St. George’s Hall ; ; : : 1,474 15 6 1,474 15 6 
Seel Street Police Station : ; : 140 0 0 140 0 0 
Parish of Liverpool : 13,000 0 0 13;000 0 0 
Sewage Utilisation Co, . 2,500 0 0 2,500 0° 0 
Totals 161,160 1 2 53,877 13 10 158;623 0 9 51,340 138 5 
By BALancEs, 31st August 1868, as per folio 26, viz.— 
Due A. Heywood, Sons, and Co., on Capital Account eal eveye alal (0) 
Less in their hands on Surplus Account 35,373 6 2 
£141,864 4 10 
Deduct Balance due A. Heywood, Sons, and Co., 31st August 1867 34,581 17. 6 
107,282 7 4 
158,623 0 9 158,623 0 9 


same account from which the foregoing has been summarised, we learn the 


It will be seen that a large part of the revenue was formerly found in the Town’s Dues, levied (with some 
exceptions) by the Corporation on all merchandises imported or exported into or out of Liverpool, at the discretion 
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of the common-council. The only persons exempt from this impost were the burgesses of Livy erpool, wherever 
resident ; and the freemen of London, Bristol, Waterford, and Wexford, resident within their respective cities 

or tow = iz. the freemen of London under a charter of Henry I. ; those of Bristol under charters of Henry 
IL., in 1173, and Richard I. ; and those of Waterford and Wexford under charters of King John, in 1205, 
more than two years antecedent to the granting of his charter to Liverpool. The freemen of ete Ves 
claimed exemption under a charter from John, earl of Morton, who granted them the liberties of Bristol in 
4 Richard [., confirmed by King John in 1199, with an exemption from toll throughout all England and 
the ports of the sea. This claim was the subject of a protracted litigation, from 1689 to 1693, the final 
result of which is unknown ; the freemen of Lancaster, however, derived no practical benefit from their claim: 
to exemption. The amount of the Town’s Dues every tenth year, from 1730 to 1832, each year ending the 
12th of October, was as follows :— 


£ os. d. BEER oth | ae &. d. 35 s. ad. 
1731 ; ‘ 648 16 3 1761 POO Ze pelo | 1791 . 10,440 11 2 1821 . . 383,090 5 6 
1741 . 5 WbKsRy ye uly Aral ; . 2899 11 8 1801 . > 195728 35 15 1831 . . 47,007 14 5 
L75u ; oe Loess 15 1781 : . 4479 15 8 | Alto I es » 21418 0 3 


The merchants of Liverpool, not freemen, long and loudly complained of the unequal pressure of the Town’s 
Dues, as seriously affecting their interests, from the great inequality in the rates upon different articles, 
with reference to their respective bulks, qualities, and actual value; and several trials, arising out of resist- 
ance to the power of the Corporation to levy these dues, took place, but always terminated in favour of the 
Corporation’s claim. The last and most important of these trials took place in the court of King’s Bench 
on the [6th of February 1833, wherein the Corporation were the plaintiffs, and Thomas Bolton, Robert 
Lewin Bolton, Jonathan Ogden, and John Ferguson, were defendants. The sum claimed by the Corporation 
from the defendants for dock dues, was £486: 9:10; and this claim rested on the charter of Henry III. 
granted to the inhabitants of Liverpool, giving to them certain dues on imports. In addition to these 
ancient grants, successive leases from the crown to the Corporation were produced, as well as evidence of the 
purchase of lands and of manorial rights for the sum of £17,000, in the year 1777, by the Corporation from 
the Molyneux family. On the other hand, it was contended that the claim set up by the Corporation was 
unfounded in its origin, and unequal in its operation ; that the dues, if ever granted at all, which was denied, 
were granted w ithout consideration, and that the grant was pertone bad in law, and was absolutely void. 
It was further contended, that the Corporation did not in fact maintain the docks, and that therefore they 
had no right to the tolls. This case, however, terminated like the rest, in a verdict for the full amount, thus 
establishing the claims of the Corporation. ae rapidly did the commerce of Liverpool subsequently increase, 
that in 1855 the gross Income of the Corporation had reached £481,947. The dissatisfaction, however, which 
had long been felt. throughout the manufacturing districts at this enormous enrichment of Liverpool out of 
the commerce of Manchester and other places, was effectively aided by the difficulties and discussions arising 
out of the fact of the Birkenhead docks being under independe nt management, and in 1857 the dock manage- 
ment and the town’s dues were entirely removed from the Corporation, which received a compensation of 
£1,500,000 and whose income now amounts to about £190,000 a-year, and were transferred to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. 

For many generations Liverpool was insufficiently supplied with fresh water, brought in carts from 
springs in Berry Street and Copperas Hill, and sold out to the inhabitants at a rate which amounted to 
a heavy tax. As early as 1709 an act of parliament was obtained by Sir Cleave More for liberty to bring 
water into the town from the springs at Bootle, in wooden troughs ; but the project failed. Notwith- 
standing the increase of the inhabitants, this necessary article of domestic consumption continued for nearly 
a century afterwards to be scantily administered. An advertisement in Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser, m 
1758, well illustrates this:—* At Edmund Parker’s pump, on Shaw’s Brow, may be had water at 9d. per 
butt, for watering shipping or sugar houses; and is as soft for washing, boiling pease, &c., as any in the 
town.” At length the demand became too urgent to be any longer resisted ; in the year 1799 a Waterworks 
Company was formed by a number of subscriber rs, In shares of “£100 sath: and in that year an act of incor- 
poration was obtained from parliament for better supply ing the town and port of Liverpool with water from 
certain springs in the township of Bootle. The following year another company was established, under the 
designation of the “ Liverpool Corporation Waterworks Company.” In 1848 the council bought the interest 
of the Bootle companies, and the supply is now wholly in the hands of the Corporation, who, in addition to 
the springs at Bootle, Green Lane, Woolton Road, and Lodge Lane, four pumping stations, have a very large 
reservoir at Rivington. From the Sandstone wells above forty million gallons a-week are drawn, and from 
Rivington, which also has to furnish sixty million gallons a-week to the mill-owners on the stream, about 
eighty million gallons a-week. This supply, however, is considered by many insufficient for the wants of the 
rapidly increasing population, and projects for its increase have for some years been under discussion in Liver- 
pool. The water is charged for by a rate of 6d. in the pound upon the rent. 
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Liverpool has been supplied with gas since 1818. In that year a coal-gas company was incorporated by 
act of parliament. In 1823 the oil-gas works were established, but they were a failure ; and in 1834 the 
New Coal-Gas Company succeeded to the oil-gas works. These two coal-gas companies were afterwards 
amalgamated under the name of the United Gas-Light Company. Their works are, Caryl Street, Toxteth ; 
Vauxhall Road; Wavertree Road ; and Linacre, and a site has been purchased for additional works Be 
Garston. These various works are calculated to produce ten and a half millions of cubic feet per day. Though 
the supply i is managed by an independent company, the Corporation appoint a public inspector of metres, whose 
duty it is to test metres and take care that they are accurately adjusted. 

The Ponice arrangements of the borough have always been entirely under the control of the Corpora- 
tion. In 1835 the reeular watch consisted of about 130 men, and the town was divided into sixteen 
districts, for each of which there was a captain of the police. In addition to this establishment, there was a 
further constabulary foree of 53 men, appointed and paid by the Corporation for special duties. The 
establishment of the Dock Police, at the same time, consisted of 1 superintendent, 4 inspectors, 12 sergeants, 
and 138 privates. 

In 1835 the force was entirely reorganised by the new Corporation, and the number increased to 300 
men. In 1854 the nominal strength was 886, including 314 for the docks, 20 detectives, 68 for special 
departments, and 475 for street police. At present, 1868, the force comprises, in all, 1093 men, divided into 
the general police, for the town and docks ; detective police ; fire-police ; river-police ; and the men employed 
in the bridewell: all under one chief, Major J. J. Greig, C.B., head constable. The town and dock police 
includes, besides the head-constable, and 19 clerks and 1 storekeeper, 8 superintendents, 51 inspectors, and 
794 constables, divided into four classes. The detective force consists of a superintendent, with 2 inspectors 
and 18 men. The fire-police, also under the direction of Major Greig, comprises an inspector and 140 fire- 
men, distributed at seventeen stations (in addition to the central station in Dale Street), at each of which 
three firemen relieve each other, so that one of them is always ready. At the central station there are eight 
fire-engines—one of them a steam fire-engine of great power. The river-police, which was only established 
in 1865, consists of a superintendent, with three six-oared boats and their crews of 6 men and a coxswain to 

each. The governor and 33 keepers in the bridewell, with the constable at the service of the coroner, make 
up the roll. 

The Crminau Courts of Liverpool are, the Assizes for the whole hundred of West Derby, the Court 
of Quarter-Sessions, the daily Borough Police Courts, and a County Police Court. 

The Assizes in Liver ‘pool date from the year 1855, when the government at length yielded to the 
representations which had long been ineffectual, and it was directed, by an order in council, that after the 
judges in the northern circuit had gone through the business of the assizes for the hundreds of Leyland, 
Amounderness, Blackburn, and the two Lonsd: les, the assizes should be adjourned to Liverpool, there to be 
held for the hundreds of West Derby and Salfor d. At the summer assizes, in the year 1835, this alteration 
took place by adjournment from Lancaster, on Friday the 14th of August, and on Monday, 17th of August, 
the courts of assize opened at Liverpool for the first time, before Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, kt., ehief- 
justice of the common pleas, and the right honourable Lord Abinger, chief baron of the exchequer. The 
courts were held in the Sessions House, in Chapel Street, and terminated on Friday evening, August 28. 
At this Assize, John Barlow, a calico-printer at Elton, near Bury, was convicted before Lord Abinger of 
the murder of his wife, Priscilla Barlow, by stabbing her with a knife. For this offence he was sentenced to 
be hanged ; and on Monday, August 24, 1835, he was executed in front of Kirkdale prison, on the gallows 
which had been brought for the purpose from Lancaster Castle. An immense assemblage of people, estimated 
at forty or fifty thousand, witnessed the execution, which was the first that had taken place in Liverpool since 
March 31, 1788, when Patrick Burns and Silvester Dowling were hanged at the bottom of Water Street for 
robbing the house of Mrs. Graham at Rose Hill) The assizes are now held at Liverpool for West Derby 
hundred alone, the assizes for the business of the Salford hundred having been transferred to Manchester 
in 1864. 

The Borovan Sessions are held several times each year, in St. George’s Hall, presided over by the 
Recorder, John Bridge Aspinall, esq. 

Two Boroucn Poxice Courts sit daily—one the court of the stipendiary magistrate, Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, esq. ; the other presided over by two of the borough magistrates in rotation. 

The Coroner’s Court is held in a large room appropriated for the purpose in the Police Court buildings 
in Dale Street: coroner, Clarke Aspinall, esq. 

There are also several civil courts. The chief of these is the DucHy AND County PALATINE CHANCERY 
Court, held in Manchester and Liverpool, and affording to Liverpool a local court of chancery, with appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, with two judges of assize sitting in the duchy-chamber at Westminster. The 
vice-chancellor, J. Wickens, esq., presides over the Duchy Chancery Court, which is held in St. George’s Hall. 
The Court or Passace (“ Paysage”) is one of the oldest courts in Liverpool. Previous to the Municipal 
Reform Act (1835) it was presided over by the mayor and bailiffs, assisted by the recorder as assessor, as it 
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was averred had been the case for six hundred years. By that act, however, it was remodelled, a lawyer 
being appointed as permanent assessor, and sitting alone. The following barristers hi; he held the office : 
Henry Roscoe, esq.; Charles Crompton, esq., afterwards Justice Crompton; Edward James, esq., Q.C. The 
present assessor is Percival Pickering, esq., Q.C. It has jurisdiction over all civil cases arising within the 
borough. 

The Court or BANKRUPTCY sits in Eldon Chambers, under Commissioner Theodore Thring (1869): the 
County Court is held in a building erected for it in Lime Street in 1848, two judges alternately presiding 
for a fortnight at a time—viz. James K. Blair, esq., and Serjeant Wheeler. 

The Prisons in Liverpool are as follows :—The Borough Gaol at Walton, the House of Correction for 
county prisoners at Kirkdale, and the various bridewells or lock-ups in different parts of the borough. The 
original gaol stood in Great Howard Street, and was built, in 1786, on a plan suggested by John Howard. 
During the war it was employed as a receptacle for the French prisoners, and was not used as a gaol for 
felons till 1809. The crime of the borough having outgrown its accommodation, the present gaol at Walton 
was commenced in 1847, with cells for 1070 prisoners. The main bridewell is in Cheapside, with a subter- 
ranean passage to the police courts. 

To the removal of the assize business of South Lancashire to Liverpool in 1835 the town is indebted 
for its noblest public building, St. GEoRGE’S HALL. Previously to 1835 the Corporation had promised land 
in Lime Street, on the hill-side, where in old times had been an open heath, for the erection of a music 
hall by a public company. Out of a competition of seventy-five designs the plans of Mr. Harvey Lonsdale 
Elmes were chosen, and the first stone of this projected building, to be called St. George’s Hall, was laid on 
June 28, 1838, by William Rathbone, mayor of Liverpool for the year. This project failed, however, to 
receive adequate support, and was temporarily in abeyance, when the necessity for new assize courts led to a 
change of plan. A neighbouring site in Lime Street was chosen for these, and out of eighty-stx competitors 
Mr. Elmes was again selected, when it was found that the two plans would overlap each other, and after some 
discussion it was finally resolved to remodel both and erect one magnificent building. Hence the present 
St. George’s Hall, which was commenced in 1841 (Mr. Elmes’s altered plans being finally approved in 
May of that year), but which does not include the foundation-stone laid in 1838, so that this noble build- 
ing is in the singular case of having had no foundation-stone formally laid. It is a vast edifice in the Corinthian 
order, covering nearly 34 acres, 465 » feet in extreme length, by 166 feet greatest breadth, not including the 
Lar aie In the centre, marked externally by the elevation ‘of the roof, is the great hall, 166 feet long by 

5 feet wide (increased to 100 feet above by recessed galleries over the corridors), and 84 feet high to the 
crown of the fine panelled circular ceiling. Here is the great organ, containing 8000 pipes, 4 m: anuals, 108 
stops, erected by Willis of London at a cost of more than ‘£11,000. To the north of the hall are the civil 
courts and a fine concert-room. To the south is the criminal court and its appendages, while along the west 
side are the sherift’s court, as court, and library. 

Mr. Elmes died in 1848, while the work was in progress, leaving its completion to his friend, Robert 
Rawlinson, the civil Pace by whom, together with the late C. R. Cockerell, R.A., the plans were 
earried out. In 1850 the sculptures in the south pediment were uncovered. By December 1851 the build- 
ing was so far advanced that the winter assizes for that year were held in it, the late Lord Wensleydale, 
then Mr. Baron James Parke, who was a native of Liverpool, being one of the judges. St. George’s Hall was 
formally opened to the public on September 28, 1854, in which year the British Association for the Adyance- 
ment of Science was held in its spacious courts. The first estimate of the architect was for £85,000, but, 
everything included, the hall has cost not less than £400,000 

The ‘Town HALL, forming the south side of the E xchange buildings, is a fine Palladian building, with a 
handsome dome surmounted by a figure of Britannia. It stands nearly on the same spot as the old market- 
cross. Close by, on part of the site of the present Liverpool and London Chambers, stood' the or iginal ‘Town 
Hall, called in ancient documents Domus beate Maric ; replaced in 1674 by a thatched building standing on 
arches, the arched space being intended for the purposes of an exchange, while above were the council-chamber 
and what was then considered a fine public room. This was pulled down in 1754. The Town Hall erected 
on the present site was opened in 1754. The interior was burnt down in 1795, shortly after which the 
present building was completed, the dome being added in 1802, and the portico in 1811. The principal 
entrance is in Castle Street, opening into a spacious hall, from which a noble staircase leads to the state- 
rooms, in which the mayoral hospitalities of Liverpool are dispensed. These state-rooms are a noble suite. 
In the saloon are portraits of George III. (by Shee), Canning (by Sir Thomas Lawrence), George IY. (by 
Hoppner), ete. The large ballroom occupies the north front, and is 89 feet long by 415 feet wide. In 
the ground storey are the council-chamber and offices for the town-clerk, ete. 

Of late years, as the business of the municipality has extended, offices for its various branches haye been 
opened in different parts of the town. This, however, has been a source of great inconvenience, and it was 


1Mr. J. A. Picton, in Herdman’s Views of Modern Liverpool. 
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determined to concentrate the whole public business of the town in one great range of MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 
These offices extend along Dale Street from Crosshall Street to Sir Thomas’s Buildings, and occupy a space 
75 yards long by 65 deep. They were commenced in the autumn of 1864. Nearly opposite to the 
Municipal Offices, on the other side of Dale Street, are the PoLick Courts and offices, with the central fire 
station. There are three police courts, an appeal court, and the coroner’s court, with in-door superintend- 
ent’s house, storehouse, and the section-house (a barrack for such of the police as are unmarried), adjoining 
which are the buildings of the fire-police. 

Liverpool ranks amongst the most ancient of the parliamentary boroughs of Lancashire, and the return 
of members for this borough is of a date as early as the representation of the county itself. The first 
election was in 23 Edward I. (1295) when Adam Fitz-Richard and Robert Pynklowe, burgesses of Liverpool, 
were returned to represent this borough in the commons house of parliament, under the guarantee of John 
de la More, Hugh de Molendino, W illiam Fitz- Richard, and Elias le Baxster. The next return extant for the 
borough of Liv erpool i is in the year 1306, when Rich aa de More and John de More were elected ; but from 
that time till the year 1547 the returns were suspended by reason of the “ debility and poverty” of the 
inhabitants, though the wages they had to pay to their members were but two shillings a-day while on duty 
in sessions not averaging one month in duration. 

The following list, drawn from official documents, contains the names of the members representing the 
borough of Liverpool, from the first establishment of the electoral franchise to the present time :— 


List oF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR LIVERPOOL. 


: 295. Adam fil’ Ricardi, Robertus Pynklowe. 1685. Sir Richard Atherton, Thomas Leigh. 
1306, Ricardus de Mora, Johannes de Mora. 1688. Lord Colchester, Thomas Norris. 
[Returns suspe nde d from 1306 to 1547. ] 1690. The same, The same. 
1547. Thomas Stanley, esq., Anthony Cave, esq. 1694, Lord Colchester becoming a peer, Thomas Brotherton. 
1552-3. Ralph Ashton, William Bromley. 1694. This being declared a false return, Jasper Maudit. 
1553. William B romley, esq., Giles Allington, knight. 1695. Jasper Maudit, Sir William Norris. 
1554. William Bromley, esq., William Norreys, knight. 1698. William Clayton, The same. 
1554. William Bromley, esq., John Beaumont, esq. 1700, The same, The same. 
1555. Richard Sherburne, knight, John Beaumont, esq. 1701. The same, Thomas Johnson. 
1557. William Stopfor th, ( reorge White, gent. 1702. The same, The same. 
1558-9. Thomas Smith, knight, Ral ph Browne. 1705. The same, The same. 
1563. Humphrey Radcliff, knight, Willian Winter, esq. ; in | 1708. Richard Norris, Sir Thomas Johnson. 
their places, Richard Molineux, Ralph Sekerstone, gent. | 1710. John Cleveland, The same. 
1571. Thomas Avery, esq., Ralph Sekerstone, gent. 1713. William Clayton, The same. 
1572. Ralph Sekerstone, esq., Thomas Greenacres, esq.; in Seker- | 1714. Edward Norris, The same. 
stone’s place, deceased, Matthew Dale. 1722. William Cleveland, The same. William Cleveland dying, 
1585. Arthur Atye, esq., John Molineux, gent. Langham B ooth. 
1586. John Poole jun., gent., William Cavendish, esq. 1727. Thomas Brereton, Thomas Bootle, 
1588. Edward Warren, esq., Francis Bacon, esq.! 1727. Thomas Bootle, Sir Thomas Aston. 
1592. Michael Doughtie, John Wroth, gent. 1734. Thomas Brereton, Richard Gildart. 
1597. Thomas Gerard, Peter Proby. 1741. The same, The same. 
1601. Edward Ande SO, esq., Henry Calverley, esq. 1747. Thomas Brereton Salusbury, The same. 
1603. Giles Brook, alderman, Thomas Remchinge, gent. 1754. John Hardman, eee as B, Salusbury, who both dying— 
1614. William Johnson, Thomas May. 1754. Sir Ellis Cunliffe, Charles Pole. 
1620. Thomas May, William Johnson, esq. 1761. The same, Sir William Meredith. 
1623. Thomas Gerard, knight, George Ireland, esq. 1762. Sir Ellis Cunliffe, bart., Sir William Meredith, bart. ; 
1625. James, Lord Strange, Edward More, esq. Sir Ellis Cunliffe dying, Richard Pennant, esq. 
1625. Edward Bridgman, esq., Thomas Stanley, esq. 1768. Sir William Meredith, Richard Pennant, esq. 
1628. Henry Jermyn, esq., John Newdigate, esq. 1774. The same, Right Hon. Sir William Meredith, bart. 
1640, James, Lord Cranfield, John Holeroft, esq. 1 As\t eae Oe Gascoyne jun., esq., Henry Rawlinson, esq. 
1640. John Moore, esq., Richard Wynn, knight and bart. 1784. The same, Richard, Lord Penrhyn. 
1649. In Wynn’s place, Col. Thomas Birch, — 1790. Bamber Gascoyne, 3anastre Tarleton, esq. 
1653. (No writ issued for Liverpool. ) 1796. Col. Isaae Gascoyne, The same. 
1654. Col. Thomas Birch sen. 1802. The same, The same, 
1656. Col. Thomas Birch. 1806. The same, William Roscoe, esq. 
1658-9. Col. Gilbert Iveland, Alderman Blackmore. 1807. The same, Banastre Tarleton. 
1660. Hon. William Stanley, Sir Gilbert Ireland. 1812. The same, G. Canning. 
1661. The same, The same. 1816. Right Hon. George Canning re-elected on taking office. 
1670, Sir William Bucknall knight, in place of Hon. William | 1818. Gen. Isaac Gascoyne, Right Hon. George Canning. 
Stanley (deceased). 1820. The same, The same. 
1675. William Bankes, in place of Sir Gilbert Ireland (deceased), | 1823. Canning resigned, Right Hon. William Huskisson. 
1676. Both members deceased. No return known of suecessors. | 1826. Gen. Isaac Gascoyne, William Huskisson. 
1678. Sir Ralph Assheton, Richard Atherton ; (both being un- | 1828. Right Hon. William "Huskisson re-elected on taking office. 
seated on petition)—? 1830. Gen. Isaac Gase oyne, William Huskisson. 
1678. Richard Wentworth, John Dubois, declared the members, | 1830. William Huskisson dying, William Ewart. 
1679. The same, The same. 1831. William Ewart, John E. Denison. 
1681. The same, The same. 1831. John E. Denison resigned, Viscount Sandon. 


1 _ Af terwards Lord Verulam, the celebrated lord high chancellor of England. 


The preceding four entries are supplied from a paper by Dr. Hume in the 7rans. of Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Chesh, for 1853-4.—B. H. 
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The following are the elections since the Reform Act of 1832 :— 


LIVERPOOL (Two Memeers.) 


Elections. Elections. 
1832. Dee. William Ewart 4 (ie) 4931 | 1852. July Charles Turner F ; (c.) 6693 
Viscount Sandon 5 . (c.) 4260 W. Forbes Mackenzie . ; (c.) 6367 
Thomas Thornley : : (L.) 4096 Edward Cardwell : : (t.c.) 6247 
Sir Howard Douglas. : (c.) 3249 J.C. Ewart . ; : (u.) 4910 
fee ice eV eoeat Sandon (c.) 4407 Mr. Turner and Mr. Mackenzie being unseated on petition : 
William Ewart é : (L.) 4075 | 1853. June Thomas B. Horsfall : ; (C.) 6034 
Sir Howard Douglas r , (C.) 3899 Hon. tle B. Liddell , ° (eG) 5548 
James Morris (L.) 3627 oe as tie ae, ‘ : (.) etl 
a John Bramley-Moore . A (os) 27 
1837. Aug. Viscount Sandon (c.) 4786 On Mr. Liddell becoming Lord Ravensworth : 
Cresswell Cresswell (CoD) £602. | 5565 March Tos. CL. Rewar rs 5718 
William Ewart ; Cae CER ir op. ay peels ae ork 
Wisco Alhin ate SA Sir G. Bonham, bart. . : (c.) 4262 
iscount Elphinstone ‘ (Gi) 4206 
—— | 1857.March T. Berry Horsfall : (c.) 7566 
1841. July Viscount Sandon : (c.) 5979 Jos, Chr. Ewart E : (L.) 7121 
Cresswell Cresswell é : (o5) 5792 Charles Turner e ; (L.c.) 6316 
TL NN rey (U.) 4647 | 1859. March T. Berry Horsfall (2 
SCO yp Le ston (L.) 4431 | Jos. Chr. Ewart : A (z.) 
On Mr. Cresswell becoming a judge : pay Beate Len aan ; : SS es 
1842. Feb. Sir Howard Douglas bart. (c.) Jos. Chr. Ewart : . (L.) 7160 
wid ; p 7 eae ae ei =" KROQ 
1847 Ang, Hamard Cardwell 4-58) $881 | aoe, Now Samuel Robert Groves.” fo) 16700 
a i). Maciewerth : a 4089 Lord. Sandon. ; : (G2) 16;222 
Lord John Manners ; : (e j 2413 William Rathbone : : (L.) 15,337 
seat ns tight Hon. W. N. Massey : (Ee) O17 


Originally, as has been already shown, the right of returning members for this borough was vested in 
the burgesses at large, but for many ages that privilege was exercised by the free burgesses only, familiarly 
designated by the term freemen. The franchise was greatly extended by the act of 2 William IV. cap. 45, 
usually called “The Reform Act,” by which not only the freemen but all the resident male occupiers of 
houses, ete., of the annual value of £10 and upwards, within the limits of the borough, became entitled to 
vote in the choice of members of parliament for Liverpool ; and by the “ Boundary Act” of 2 and 3 William 
IV. cap. 64, the parliamentary borough was enlarged to the extent already described in the section on 
Municipal Affairs (p. 341), so as to embrace the townships of Kirkdale and Everton, and parts of West Derby 
township and of Toxteth Park (extra-parochial). The electoral returns for 1865-6 gave the following particulars 
respecting the parliamentary borough of Liverpool :— 


Population in 1831, 201,757 ; in 1861, 443,938 ; in 1866 (computed), 482,409. Number of electors on the parliamentary 
register in 1832-8, £10 occupiers, 7655 ; freemen, 3628; total, 11,283. In 1865-6, £10 occupiers, 20,554 ; freemen, 1285 ; total, 
21,839 ; but, deducting double entries (1221), the actual number of electors is 20,618 ; the number of votes recorded at the last 
general election was 22,526. Number of working men on the parliamentary register as £10 occupiers, 2476; as freemen, 312 ; 


total, 2788 ; but, deducting double entries (108), the nett number is 2680. The number of burgesses, 15,102 ; burgesses whose rates 
are assessed on or compounded for by the owner, 614; number of burgesses on the parliamentary register, 13,396. The Small Tene- 


ments Act has been adopted in the parishes of Toxteth Park and West Derby. There is no act in force for rating owners in the 
parishes of Liverpool, Kirkdale, and Everton. The gross estimated rental in 1856 was £1,680,824 ; in 1865-6, £2,655,888 ; increase, 
£975,064. The rateable value in 1856 was £1,527,831; in 1865-6, £2,402,584. The gross annual value of all messuages, or 
tenements and lands, including tithe rent-charge, ete., according to the income-tax assessment schedule A, is £2,248,277. The 
gross estimated rental of such property, according to the last poor-rate or valuation list, is £2,255,748. 

The number of male oceupiers— 


At a gross estimated rental of At a rateable value of 


Under £6 is ; : ; , , 1385 £4 and under £5 . : ‘ : : 989 
£6 and under £7 . 2 : : 3152 £5 and under £6 . ; ‘ . : 3329 
£7 and under £8 . F ; ; 3 5245 £6 . ; ; : : : 7040 
£8 and under £9 . , ‘ , : 5935 Above £6 and under £7 : : : 
£9 and under £10 2 e ; f 4737 £7 and under £8 . : ‘ F ‘ 6015 
£8 and under £9 . ‘ é : ‘ 5140 
Under £10 : ; ; : . 20,454 £9 and under £10 ; : : ; 4439 
£10 and over : : : 5 . 40,079 —— 
——_ | Under £10 F ; ; : . 26,952 
Lotel ; : : ; . 60,533 £10 and over , ; : ; . 38,920 
Total 3 : . 65,872 


The gross estimated rental is stated to represent the full rack-rent. A deduction of 20 per cent is made from the gross 
estimated rental in calculating the rateable value of houses at and under £10, iu the townships of Everton, Kirkdale, and West 
Derby ; 25 per cent in the township of Toxteth Park ; and in the parish of Liverpool a uniform deduction of £1 is made ; for 
example, a gross estimated rental of £10 becomes a rateable value of £9 ; one of £9 becomes £8, ete. 
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The 5 and 6 William IV. cap. 76, “for the regulation of Municipal Corporations,” although it altered 
essentially the constituent parts of ae Corporation of Liverpool, reserved the parliamentary franchise of the 
freemen, the town-clerk of ever y borough in which freemen existed being required to make out, by December 
1, 1835, “The Freemen’s Roll,” of all persons who at the time of passing this act “ were admitted as bur- 
gesses or freemen of such borough ; and whenever any person shall hereafter become entitled to be admitted 
as a burgess or freeman of such borough, in respect of birth, servitude, or marriage, and shall claim to be 
Saceoe accordingly, the mayor of such bor ough shall examine into such claim ; and upon such claim being 
established, every such person shall be admitted and enrolled by the town-clerk wpori “The Freemen’s Roll.” 
The number of freemen in 1835, burgesses of Liverpool, resident and non-resident, was estimated at 5000, 
but as, by the third clause of the Municipal C orporation Act, no person is in future to be admitted a burgess 
or freeman of any borough by gift or purchase, it is prob ARE that this number will gradually diminish. 
m the election of 1835 the number of freemen who voted was 2678 8; the total number of voters amounted 

8103. 

The new Reform Act of 1868 did not produce any changes in the electoral body peculiar to Liverpool. 
The boundaries were left unchanged, but the number of voters on the register was increased from 21,889 
to 39,645. 

The local Acts of Parliament of the borough, with their dates and titles, are comprehended in the 
following schedule : 


LocaL Acts oF PARLIAMENT. 


10 and 11 Will. III. ec. 36 (1698). To enable the town of Liverpool, in the county palatine of Lancaster, to build a chureh (St. 
Peter’s), and endow the same, and for making the said town and liberties thereof a parish of itself distinct from Walton. 

8 Anne, e. 12 (1709). For making a convenient dock or bason at Leverpoole, for the security of all ships trading to and from the 
said port of Leverpoole. 

1 Geo. I. ec. 21 (1714). For building and endowing a church (St. George’s) upon the site of the castle of Liverpool, held by lease 
from ih duchy of Lancaster, and for explaining a former act for “building another church there. 

3 Geo. I, c. 1 (1716-17). For enlarging the time granted by 8 Anne, c. 12. 

2 Geo. IT. e. 32 (1728-9). For enlarging the time “granted by 3 Geo. I. and other purposes. 

1 Geo. II. c. 24 (1747-8). For the building a church (St. Thomas’s) in Liverpool, and for enlightening and cleansing the streets 
of the said town, and for keeping and maintaining a nightly watch there. 

25 Geo. II. e. 48 (1751-2). For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts in the town and port of Liverpool, and the 
liber pe thereof. 

2 Geo. III. ec. 68 (1762). For building two new churches (St. Paul’s and St. John’s), and providing burial-places within the town 
of oan and for the better preserving the pavements of the streets, and for ascertaining the fares and prices to be paid 
to carters, carmen, hackney coachmen, and chairmen, and for regulating their behaviour within the said town. 

2 Geo. III. ¢. 86 (1762). For enlarging the term and powers granted by 11 Geo. II., and for building a pier and erecting light- 
houses. 

7 Geo. IIL. e. 80 (1767). For enlarging the term and powers granted by the act of 2 Geo. III. e. 68. 

10 Geo. IIT. ce. 114 (1770). For making and maintaining a navigable eut or eanal from Leeds Bridge, Co. York, to the north 
he Walk in Liverpool, Co. Palatine Lancaster, and from thence to the river Mersey. 


11 Geo, IH. ¢. 16 (1771). To enable his majesty to license a playhouse in Liverpool. 

12 Geo. III. ¢. 36 (1772). For completing a building intended for a new chureh (St. Anne’s) or chapel at Richmond, near Everton, 
and for r other purposes. 

23 Geo. III. (1783). For ie the proprietors of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal to purchase the Douglas river navigation, 


for ame ae 10 Geo. III. e. 114, and for ineor porating and consolidating the two navigations, and for “other purposes. 

25 Geo. III. c. 15 (1785). To Rape the term and powers of several acts relating to the harbour of Liverpool, and for making two 
additional docks and piers. 

26 Geo. III. c. 12 (1786). For opening, making, widening, and altering certain streets, passages, and places in Liverpool, for 
supplying it with fresh and wholesome water, for removing and preventing nuisances and annoyances therein, for additional 
market-places, and for extending so much of the powers of the 2 Geo. III. as relates to hackney coachmen, chairmen, carters, 
and sia to a certain distance beyond the liberties of the said town. 

26 Geo, ILI. e. 15 (1786). For augmenting and ascertaining the income of the rectors of the parish church and parochial chapel of 
Live ol 

28 Geo. III. ¢. 13 (1788). For enlarging and varying some of the powers contained in certain acts of parliament, relating to the 
watching, lighting, and cleansing the streets and other places in Liverpool, and for removing and preventing nuisances and 
annoyances, 

30 Geo, ILI. e. 65 (1790). For varying the line of canal from Leeds to Liverpool, for raising more money, and for other purposes. 

32 Geo. III. c. 76 (1792). For building a new church or chapel (Trinity) within the town and parish of Liverpool. 

34 Geo. IIT. ec. 94 (1794). For enabling the proprietors of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal to vary the line, for raising more money, 
and for making a branch from Whalley to Wigan. 

38 Geo. III. c. 72 (1798). For the better security and defence of the town and port of Liverpool. 

39 Geo. III. c. 36 (1799). For better ecER ing the town and port of Liverpool with water from certain springs in the township of 

Bootle eelatced by 50 Geo. III. 165, and 53 Geo. III. c. 122). 

39 Geo. IIL. ec. 59 (1799). To enlarge the term, etc., and for making two additional wet docks and piers. 

39 and 40 Geo. III. e. 106 (1800). For establishing a new church or chapel (Christ’s) lately erected on the south side of Hunter 
Street, in Liverpool. 

42 Geo. III. ¢. 71 (1802). For enabling certain persons in the town and port of Liverpool to erect an Exchange there for the accom- 
mode ation of themselves and others conce ee in trade in the said town and port, and for incorporating ‘the proprietors thereof. 

50 Geo. III. e. 165 (1810). See 39 Geo. III. e. 

51 Geo. HL ec. 143 (1811), For the epee of the port and town of Liverpool, and amending several acts relating to the docks, 
quays, and ether works. 

53 Geo. IIL. e. 122 (1813). See 39 Geo. III. e. 36. 

53 Geo. III. c. 156 (1813), To authorise the advancement of money by the Lords of the Treasury for the improvement of Liverpool. 
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54 Geo. IIT. e. 111 (1814). For building a new church (St. Michael’s). 

56 Geo. III. ec. 65 (1816). For establishing a new church, called the church of St. Mark. 

58 Geo. ILI. e. 66 (1818). For lighting with gas the port and town of Liverpool, and township of Toxteth Park. 

59 Geo. III. ¢. 9 (1819). For abolishing the payment of certain tolls, called ingates and outgates, collected at the several entrances 
into the town of Liverpool, and of certain tolls and stallage now payable in the markets and fairs there ; and for granting 
other tolls and stallage in lieu thereof; and for the better regulation of the markets and fairs there. 

) Geo. IIT. e. 105 (1819). Leeds and Liverpool Canal ; for amending former acts, ete. 

) Geo. ITI. e. 130 (1819). For the improvement of the lighthouse at Anglesea, and the management of the docks. 

1 Geo. 1V. e¢. 2 (1820). For regulating and supporting a new church or chapel (St. Philip's) in Liverpool, and for the solemnisation 
of marriages therein. 

1 Geo. IV. ¢. 13 (1820). For revising, extending, and varying the powers of 26 Geo. III. ¢. 12. 

3 Geo. LY. ¢. 19 (1822). For erecting and endowing a church, to be called St. Luke’s church, and for revising and amending an 
act of 21 Geo. II., so far as relates to St. Thomas’s church. 

3 Geo. LV. ec. 77 (1822). To repeal so much of 26 Geo. IIT. ec. 12, as relates to supplying the town with water, and to grant other 
powers for supplying the said town and port, and the shipping resorting thereto, with water. 

4 Geo. IV. ¢, 39 (1823). For lighting with oil-gas the town of Liverpool and certain places adjacent thereto. 

4 Geo, IV. ec. 89 (1823). To repeal 54 Geo. III. ¢. 111, to vest the said church (St. Michael’s) in the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses 
of Liverpool, to authorise the purchase of land in the town, to be appointed to the use of public cemeteries, and to restrict 
the burial of corpses in the present cemeteries of the parish church and parochial chapel there. 

6 Geo. IV. ce. 187 (1825). For the further improvement of the port, harbour, and town of Liverpool, and for altering, amending, 
and extending several acts. 
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7 Geo. IV. c. 49 (1826). For making and maintaining a railway or tram-road from Liverpool to Manchester, with certain branches, 
enlarged and amended by several subsequent acts. 

7 Geo. LV. e. 51 (1826). For erecting and endowing a church to be called the church of St. David. 

7 Geo. IV. ce. 52 (1826). For providing an additional cemetery (St. James's) in the parish of Liverpool. 

7 Geo. LV. ce. 57 (1826). For widening and improving certain streets, for the further prevention of nuisances and annoyances 


therein, for the regulation of weighing machines, weights, and measures, and the establishment of a fire-police therein. 

9 Geo. LV, c. 55 (1828). For enabling the trustees of the docks to raise a further sum of money. 

9 Geo. IV. c. 114 (1828). For explaining and amending two acts of 51 Geo, III. and 6 Geo. LV. for the improvement, ete. ; and 
for authorising the trustees to pay for certain lands, ete. 

10 Geo. LV. ec. 11 (1829). For vesting a new church (St. Martin’s) in the parish of Liverpool in the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses 
of the said town, and for authorising the appointment of districts tor the better performance of ecclesiastical duties within 
the said parish. 

10 Geo. LV. ¢. 15 (1829). For establishing and governing an institution in Liverpool, called ‘‘The School for the Indigent Blind 
at Liverpool ;” for incorporating the subscribers thereto ; and also for regulating and supporting a chapel (St. Mary's) 
attached to the said institution. 

10 Geo. LV. ¢, 51 (1829). For erecting and endowing a church (St. Catherine’s) in Abercrombie Square, Liverpool. 

11 Geo. IV. e. 15 (1830). For the better paving and sewerage of the town of Liverpool, and for settling the boundaries between the 
said town and the township of Kirkdale, and parts of the townships of Everton and West Derby. 

11 Geo. LY. (1830). For extending and amending the several acts relating to docks and harbour. 

Will. IV. e. 21 (1830-1). For the better assessing and recovering of the acts for the relief of the poor, and of the ecclesiastical 

or chureh rates upon small tenements in the parish of Liverpool. 

1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 49 (1831). For endowing a church called St. Bridget. 

2 and 3 Will. LV. ec. 14 (1832). To authorise the payment out of the Consolidated Fund of a sum of money towards the erection 

of certain revenue buildings at Liverpool. 

and 5 Will. IV. e. 92 (1834). For amending the proceedings and practice of the Court of Passage of the borough of Liverpool. 

and 6 Will. IV. ¢. 54 (1835). (Liverpool Improvement, No. 9.) Altering 6 Geo. IV. ec. 75, regulating buildings, ete., in Liver- 

pool ; also for the regulating and improving of the town, and preservation from fire, etc., of the property therein. 

5 and 6 Will. IV. e. 76 (1835) (General). For the regulation of nunicipal corporations in England and Wales. 

and 7 Will. IV. e. 93 (1836). (Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 10.) For extending and improving fire police in the borough 
of Liverpool. 

and 7 Will. IV. ec. 119 (1836). Liverpool Fire and Life Insurance Company. 

6and7 Will. 1V.c¢. 135 (1836). (Court of Passage Act, No. 2.) To amend and render more effectual act 4and 5 Will. IV. c. 92 (Court 

of Passage Amendment Act). To repeal 25 Geo. II. c. 43; and to facilitate the recovery of small debts within the borough. 

7 Will. 1V. ¢. 27 (1837). To enable the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company to raise more money, and to amend the 

several acts relating to the said railway. 

7 Will. IV., and 1 Vie. c. 98 (1837). Court of Passage Act, No. 3. 

1 Vic. ¢. 18 (1837-8). Estate of Edward Paton Cearns, infant, at Childwall. 

i Vic. ¢. 33. (Birkenhead improvement, No. 2.) To amend act 3 Will. IV. ¢. 68. 

1 Vie. ¢. 98. (Liverpool improvement, No. 11.) To amend certain acts relating to Liverpool. 

1 Vic. e. 107. For constructing a railway between Birkenhead and the city of Chester, 1837. 

1 Vie. e. 115. (Liverpool improvement, No, 12.) To improve certain streets and places in Liverpool, appropriate lands for public 

purposes, and to erect public buildings (St. George’s Hall). 

land 2 Vie. c. 98 (1838). For uniting the medieties of the rectory of Liverpool; for the better endowment thereof, and of certain 

churches in the said town. 

1 and 2 Vic. c. 99. (Court of Passage Act, No. 4.) For amending certain acts relating to the Civil Court of Record of the borough 

of Liverpool, and improving the proceedings thereof. 

2 Vic. ec. 41. Enabling the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company to improve their line, and amending and enlarging 

powers and provisions of their several acts. ; ; ; 

2 and 3 Vie. c. 33. Altering and amending certain acts relating to the churches of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Michael, in Liverpool. 

2 and 3 Vic. c. 92. (Liverpool improvement, No. 13.) For amending the provisions of certain acts for the regulation of buildings 

in the borough. 

3 Vic. c. 2 (1839). To amend the Chester and Birkenhead Railway Company’s Act 1 Vic. ec. 107, and enable them to raise a 

further sum of money. 

3 Vic. ec. 6. The Liverpool East India Warehouse Company’s Act. 

3 Vic. c. 89. To enable the council to raise money upon bonds. 

3 and 4 Vic. ec. 120. (The Herculaneum Docks Proprietors’ Act.) For regulating the intended Herculaneum docks at Liverpool, 

and exempting vessels frequenting them from a portion of the tolls or dues payable to the trustees of the Liverpool docks. 

3 and 4 Vie. c. 121. (The Harrington Dock Company’s Act.) To incorporate the Harrington Dock Company, and exempt vessels 

using their docks, and all goods shipped or discharged therein, from payment of certain rates, tolls, or duties. 
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4 Vie. c, 26 (1840). (The Liverpool Gas-Light Company’s Act, No. 2.) To amend an act (58 Geo. TIT. ¢. 66) for lighting with gas 
the town of Liverpool, and township of Toxteth Park ; and for lighting with gas West Derby, Everton, Kirkdale, Walton- 
on-the-Hill, Bootle-cum-Linacre, Litherland, Great Crosby, Wavertree, and Garston. 

{ Vic. ¢. 30. (Liverpool Docks Act, No. 14.) For erecting transit-sheds on Prince’s Dock quay, constructing a wet dock and other 
works, and enlarging the powers of the acts relating to the docks and harbour of Liverpool, and other purposes. ’ 

4 and 5 Vie. e. 62. For supplying Birkenhead and other townships in the hundred of Wirral with gas, and for supplying Birken- 
head with water. 

5 Vie. c. 5 (1841). (Birkenhead Improvement Act, No. 3.) To authorise the purchase of Woodside Ferry by the Birkenhead hn- 
provement Commissioners, and amending the improvement acts of that township. 

5 Vic. ¢. 26. (Liverpool improvement, No. 14.) For amending an act for the paving and sewerage of Liverpool [repealed by the 
9th and 10th Vic. ¢, 127, sec. 71). ¢ 

5 Vie. c. 44. (Liverpool improvement, No. 15.) For the promotion of the health of the inhabitants of, and better regulation of 
buildings in, the borough of Liverpool. 

5 Vic. c. 52. (Court of Passage Act, No. 5.) To restrict the facetious removal of certain actions from the borough Court of Passage. 

5 and 6 Vic. ce. 88. For the administration of the laws relating to the poor in the parish of Liverpool. 

5 and 6 Vie. e. 105. (Liverpool improvement, No. 16.) For improving the streets and highways, and sewering certain parts of the 
extra-parochial place of Toxteth Park. ; 

5 and 6 Vie. c. 108. For enabling the Liverpool and Manchester Railway to extend their line, and amending several acts relating 
thereto. 

5 and 6 Vie. e. 100, For better preserving the navigation of the river Mersey. 

6 and 7 Vic. ¢. 16 (1842). For the division of the rectory of Walton-on-the-Hill. 

6 and 7 Vic. ec. 75. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 18, and water. 

6 and 7 Vie. e. 98. Liverpool Docks Act, No. 15. 

6 and 7 Vie. c. 109. For the better protection of property in Liverpool from fire. 

7 Vie. e. 13 (1843). The Liverpool Gas and Coke Company’s Act, No. 3. 

7 and 8 Vie. ¢. 51. To alter and amend act of 6 and 7 Vie. ¢. 109, for the protection of property from fire. 

7 and 8 Vie. ce. 80. Liverpool Docks Act, No. 16. 

8 Vic. c. 11 (1844). Liverpool Docks Act, No. 17. 

Sand 9 Vic. ce. 74. To enable assignees to sell the real estates of Thomas B. Molyneux. 

8 and 9 Vie. e. 166 (1845). For making a railway from Liverpool to Wigan, Bolton, and Bury. 

9 Vie. ec. 35. (Water. ) 

9 and 10 Vic. c. 100 (1846). The Liverpool Docks Act, No. 18. 

9 and 10 Vie. ¢. 120. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 19. 

9 and 10 Vie. e. 127. Liverpool hnprovement Act, No. 20. 

9 and 10 Vie. ¢. 146. For constructing docks, walls, warehouses, and other works in Toxteth Park, to be called the Herculaneum 
Docks, 1856. 

9 and 10 Vie. e. 381. The Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston Railway. 

10 and 11 Vie. e. 67 (1847). Liverpool Gas-Light Company Act, 3. 

10 and 11 Vie. ¢. 105 The Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport Railway Act, 1847. 

10 and 11 Vic. ¢, 228. To empower the London and North-Western Railway Company to enlarge their stations at Liverpool and 

¢ Crewe, and for other purposes. 

10 and 11 Vie. ¢. 261. (Water.) For better supplying Liverpool and its neighbourhood with water, and authorising the council to 

purchase the Liverpool and Harrington Waterworks. 

11 Vie. ¢. 10. Liverpool Docks Act, No. 19. 

11 and 12 Vie. ¢. 88 (1848). United Gas-Light Company, No. 1. To authorise the amalgamation of the Liverpool Gas-Light and 

Liverpool New Gas and Coke Companies. 

13 and 14 Vie. e. 8 (1850). To extend the time granted by the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks Act, 1847, for purchase of land 

and construction of works. 

13 and 14 Vie. ¢. 95. To authorise alterations in the Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport Railway. 

13 and 14 Vic. c. 99. To enable the Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport Railway to lease or sell their railway to the Lancashire and 

Yorkshire Railway Company. 

14 and 15 Vie. ¢, 64 (1851). (Liverpool Docks Act, No. 20.) To alter the constitution of the Liverpool Docks Committee, to 

authorise the establishment of an emigrants’ home. 

and 15 Vie. e. 77. (General.) Relating to the making and carriage of gunpowder at certain magazines in Liverpool. 

15 Vic. c. 3. For establishing a free public library; museum, and gallery of arts at Liverpool, and to provide accommodation for a 

collection of natural history specimens presented by the Earl of Derby to the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

15 Vie. c. 47. Amending acts relating to Liverpool Corporation Waterworks. 

16 Vic. ¢. 21 (1852). Court of Passage Act, No. 6. 

17 Vie. ec, 14 (1853). For establishing a police superannuation fund in the borough of Liverpool. 

17 Vic. c. 15. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 21. j 

17 Tee ie To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to construct a railway from Kirkdale to the Liverpool 

Jocks. 

18 Vie, (1854). (Water.) For amending previous act. 

18 and 19 Vie. ¢. 155. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 22. 

18 and 19 Vie. ¢. 174. Liverpool Docks Trust, No. 21. 

Vie. e, 5 (1855). (Water.) For vesting in mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Liverpool the undertaking of the Chorley Water- 

works Company. 

20 and 21 Vie. c, 36 (1856). For uniting the offices of minister and chaplain of St. Philip’s church, Liverpool. 


20 and 21 Vie. e. 162. (Mersey Docks and Harbour Act, No. 1.) For consolidating the docks at Liverpool and Birkenhead into one 
estate. : 


Vie. ¢. 23 (1857). To repeal the act relating to the company of proprietors of the Liverpool Exchange, and to substitute other 
provisions in lieu thereof. : 

and 22 Vie. ¢. 80. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 23. 

and 22 Vic. ¢. 90, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, No. 2. 

and 22 Vie. c. 92. Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, No. 3. 

Vic, ec, 20 (1858). Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, No. 4. : 

and 23 Vie, e, 2. For enabling the London and North-Western Railway Company to construct a railway from their line at Edge 

Hill to St. Helen’s Railway at Garston. 

and 23 Vic. e, 28. To repeal the acts relating to the company of proprietors of the Liverpool Exchange, and to incorporate 
the Liverpool Exchange Company. 
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22 and 23 Vie. ec. 132. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 24. 

23 Vic. e. 12 (1859). (Water.) To construct an additional reservoir. 

23 and 24 Vic. c, 125, For vesting in a body of trustees, to be called ‘‘The Upper Dues Trustees,” a certain portion of the 
Liverpool town and anchorage dues. 

23 and 24 Vie. c. 150. Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, No. 5. 

24 Vie. ec. 34 (1860). To authorise the construction of a railway between Garston and Liverpool. 

24 Vic. ce. 42. Liverpool Improvement Act, No. 25. 

24 Vie. e. 104. To enable the Burial Board of the parish of Liverpool to acquire lands at Walton-on-the-Hill. 

24 and 25 Vic. ec. 128. To enable the London and North-Western Railway Company to construct railways from Edge Hill to near 
Bootle, and to enlarge Lime Street and Wapping stations at Liverpool. 

24 and 25 Vic. ce. 188. Mersey Docks and Harbour, No. 6. 

25 and 26 Vie. (1861). (Water.) To empower the council of Liverpool to construct additional reservoirs. 

25 and 26 Vic. To amend the acts now in force for protection of property in Liverpool from fire. 

25 and 26 Vic. To protect the waters of the Mersey and Irwell from certain obstructions. 

26 Vic. ec. 54 (1862). Mersey Docks and Harbour, No. 7. 

26 Vic. c. 55. To establish a mercantile marine force in the borough of Liverpool. 

26 and 27 Vie. e. 111. Liverpool improvement, No. 26. 

27 and 28 Vie. e. 72. Liverpool Improvement Act, 1864. 

27 and 28 Vic. c. 73. Sanitary Act, 1864. 

27 and 28 Vie. ¢. 145. Liverpool Exchange Company. 

27 and 28 Vie. ce. 213. Mersey Docks and Harbour, No. 7. 

27 and 28 Vie. c. 290. Liverpool central station for railway. 

28 Vie. c. 20. Liverpool improvement, 1865. 

28 Vie. ec. 67. Mersey Docks and Harbour, No. 8. 

28 Vic. ce. 77. Liverpool United Gas Company. 

28 and 29 Vie. ec. 278. Liverpool gunpowder registration. 

29 and 30 Vic. c. 84. Mersey Docks and Harbour (outer works), 11th June 1866, 

29 and 30 Vie. e. 103. Mersey Docks and Harbour (shore road), 1866. 

29 and 30 Vic. ¢. 126. Liverpool Waterworks, 1866. 

29 and 30 Vie. c. 139. Mersey Pneumatic Rail, 1866. 

29 and 30 Vic. ec. 294. Liverpool Central Station, 1866. 

30 Vic. e. 82. Mersey Docks and Harbour powers. 

30 Vie. e. 168. Liverpool Improvement Act, 1867. 

30 Vie. c. 206. Mersey Docks. 


The PAROCHIAL RELIEF concerns of Liverpool are of vast magnitude, and have been the subject of many 
changes. The earliest provision for the indoor relief of the Liverpool poor consisted of a number of houses 
built by Bryan Blundell, and rented by the overseers. In 1752 a separate poor-house was built. By 1770. 
however, this had become too small; and in 1771 a new workhouse, costing £8000, and accommodating six 
hundred persons, was built on Brownlow Hill. At this time, and till after 1835, the whole town may be said 
to have been comprehended in the one parish of Liverpool, not having yet extended to any apprecial le extent 
into West Derby and Toxteth Park. In 1835 the workhouse had “a resident population of from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred souls—exceeding by one-half the total number of inhabitants of Liverpool a hundred 
years after it had received its first charter.” The following particulars were given in this work in 1835 :— 
“The aged and infirm inmates of the house, who are capable of work, as well as the able-bodied, both 
children and adults, are engaged in various handicraft and manufacturing employments, as shoemakers, 
weavers, pickers, winders, etc. ; but in this, as in most other workhouses, the labour of the paupers is not 
very productive. The supplies for the support of this establishment are raised by rates upon the assessable 
property of the parishioners, which (1834) amounted to 2s. 1d. in the pound, on rather an indulgent valuation.” 

The following table exhibits the annual rental of Liverpool, as stated in the parish books—yrates assessed, 
amount received, and aggregate yearly expenditure for the fourteen years previous to 1835 :— 


rs Rates Amount of ror : 
Years. on the whole Rental. Rates Bacaivad Expenditure. 

Rental. Assessed. 

8. d. £ £ £ £ 
1821 a "3 579, 447 77, 259 53,608 53,560 
1822 2 0 471,120 52,538 36,578 40,783 
1823 2 6 474,151 59,226 43,470 39,176 
1824 2 6 487,751 60,287 44,926 42,385 
1825 2 6 501,904 62,730 47,295 45,922 
1826 2 6 518,500 64,812 47,920 48,412 
1827 2 6 521, 226 65,163 49, 493 49,957 
1828 “2 6 530,623 66,327 50,844 42,870 
1829 2 0 548, 218 54,821 42,127 43,582 
1830 2 0 568,531 56,853 43,637 51,899 
1831 +=. 9 695,759 60,879 45,788 51,725 
1832 2 6 854, 587 106,872 80,000 62,415 
1833 21 790,515 82,362 61, 200 58,980 
1834 Piel 801,964 83, 660 62,500 54,201 
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Since 1835, however, great changes have taken place. The workhouse on Brownlow Hill had received 
successive additions, and at length, in 1846, it had become so inadequate, that it was determined to remodel 
it, and during the following six years it was almost entirely rebuilt piecemeal, on a scale which enables it 
now to receive nearly 3500 inmates. The relief of the poor of the parish of Liverpool is entirely in the 
hands of the Select Vestry, a body constituted by the local act (5 and 6 Vict. c. 88), and consisting of the 
rector, the two churchwardens, the four overseers of the parish, and twenty-one members, one-third of whom 
are annually elected by the parishioners assembled in general vestry. The rector is by statute the chairman 
of the board. In addition to the workhouse at Brownlow Hill, very extensive separate schools for the pauper 
children belonging to the parish have been erected at Kirkdale. These schools were originally opened in 
1845, and were built for the accommodation of 1100 children’ Very recently, however, they have been 
largely extended by the addition of a department for infants ; the additional accommodation provided being 
for upwards of 600 children. The following return, kindly furnished by Mr. H. J. Hagger, Vestry Clerk, 
relates to so much of the town as is included in the parish of Liverpool :— 


PARISH OF LiverPooL: Poor-RATE STATISTICS FOR 16 YEARS ENDING LADy-DAy 1869. 


eh Rateable Value Rate GiorsiAmmount x Per Total No. of cece Henin 

Year,1 = of Ween in @aveeteal Centage Expenditure. Inmates in | in Industrial] of Outdoor 
Property Assessed? Pound. Collected. Workhouse. Sanools. Relief. 

£ Ss. di. £ £ 
1853 1,046,611 eel: 88,314 81°00 9627. 2030 1098 10,436 
1854 1,085,478 2 6 112,383 82°80 115,612 2513 1028 11,938 
1855 1,107,202 2 9 127,079 83-48 1115220 2427 981 10,857 
1856 1,108,714 | age! 110,600 85°50 103, 458 2279 891 9,819 
1857 1,117,326 2 0 96,018 85°91 110,758 2182 942 10,870 
1858 1,152,793 2 4 113,254 84:20 106,296 % 2213 904 10,457 
1859 1,162,187 2 3 111,720 85°45 109,067 2041 824 10,680 
1860 1,166,291 2 2 108,851 4 86°15 113,017 4 2125 606 10,825 
1861 1,190,864 Die 106,834 8671 109,570 2356 728 13,052 
1862 1,225, 280 2 0 106,320 86°8 131,115 2713 949 | 13,290 
1863 1,251,733 gs 123,145 87 "4 131,878 2871 1049 | 12,946 
| 1864 1,358,604 Be? 129,607 88-0 1863717 3175 1191 11,191 
| 1865 1,402,085 2 3 138, 205 876 156,551 3539 1355 11,571 
| 1866 1,466,999 aoa: 119,799 86°9 164,893 3558 tone 12,459 
| 1867 1,499,911 2 6 162, 418 86°6 LALO 4203 1290 13,615 
| 1868 1,534,192 | 210 169,811 5 Witat 181,058 ® 3614 1384 11,986 
i] 


1? Each year is from 25th March in the year named to the 25th March of the year following. 

~ Not including the rateable value of the dock estate and property in the ocenpation of the Corporation. 

* From 1858 the expenditure includes about £8500 on account of watch-rate ; and from 1857 the expenses of the Burial Board, 
averaging about £4000 a-year. 

From 1860 the museum-rate collected and expended as a separate rate. 

> The apparent excess of expenditure over receipts each year, arises from the fact that in addition to the poor’s-rate (shown in 
this table) there are various items received, including school and hospital charges, (part) repaid by H. M. Treasury. 

The Wrest Derpy Unron and the Exrra-PArocHtAL PLACE of TOXTETH PARK, each with a workhouse, 
the former at Walton accommodating 1000 inmates, and the latter in Smithdown Lane for 700 inmates, 
under the administration of their respective boards of guardians, may now be considered as almost an integral 
part of the poor-relief of Liverpool. 

_ Barus and Wasu-nouses.—The oldest of the public baths are those on George’s Pier, erected by the 
Corporation in 1829, at a cost of £36,000, in a building 240 feet long. The Corporation have also baths in 
Cornwallis Street, Margaret Street, and Paul Street ; at the last-named and in Frederick Street are very 
large establishments containing public wash-houses. Large baths and wash-houses have also been lately 
opened by the council in Creswell Street, Everton. 

Among the public institutions of Liverpool the PusBLic Parks ought not to be omitted. Prince’s 
Park the town owes to the munificence of a private citizen, the late Richard Vaughan Yates, esq., who purchased 
the property from the earl of Sefton, and left a great part of it as open public grounds, beautifully laid out, 
in the care of trustees. In this park is a small granite obelisk and drinking fountain, erected by subserip- 
tion in memory of Mr. Yates. In 1847, the Botanical Gardens, purchased by the Corporation for £866 the 
previous year, were thrown open as a public park with the Wavertree Park adjoining. Sefton Park, in Ullet 
Lane, purchased from the earl of Sefton for £250,000, is being laid out partly for villa residences, partly 
as a public park. Shiel Park and Newsham Park, separated only by Shiel Road, are of great value from their 
close proximity to the town. Stanley Park, at Walton, and just completed, has been beautifully laid out, 
and forms a great source of enjoyment to the residents at the north end of the town. When the Sefton 
Park is completed few towns in England will possess more accommodation for the people in the way of 
parks than Liverpool. 
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Closely akin to the publie parks are the PuBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. These were established by Mr. Charles 
P. Melly of Liverpool, and furnished with gymnastic apparatus. They were three in number, situated respec- 
tively in the northern, eastern, and southern districts of the town, and open free to the poor children of the 
densely-populated quarters in the midst of which they were. Two of them, however, have been closed, owing 
to many accidents occurring, and to their being used by people for whom they were not intended. The aie 
in Parliament Street, however, still remains. To the same gentleman Liverpool is indebted for the intro- 
duction of the small street drinking-fountaims, many of which, the first of the kind in this country, were 
erected by him. = 

PopuLaTion.—Rapid as has been the general increase in the population of the county of Lancaster, the 
increase in the borough of Liverpool is still more remarkable. The appendix to the report of the Municipal 
Corporation Inquiry Commissioners in 1833 gives the following computations of the population of the 
parish at successive periods prior to the census of 1801 :— 


ie Auliey : ; : : ‘apy fdtllsy iO Cmmer : : : ; 25,787 
ilyaloh oo : 3 : : 8,168 NOY : : ‘ 2 35,600 
IW FAN , 2 ; F 11,833 iti ; 7 ‘ ; 34,107 
17 SO) ; . : : 12,074 SE, : ; 4 : 41,600 
4a. : : ; : 18,000 LOO a ; : : : 55,732 
ios : : : : 18,500 


From this date the census returns give :— 


1sol : ‘ . . 177,658 194 : ; . 223,008 
rise come : : : . 94,376 1851. ; ; . 258,236 
GRIESE: : ; : . “US072 1861. ’ ; ; . 269,742 
1830 ; . 165,175 


These returns, however, become utterly inadequate as to the three last, owing to the extension of the 
town far beyond the limits of the old parish. The census of 1861 accordingly supplies the population of 
the borough. 

1881s, . . 875,955 | 1861 . ; ; . 443,938 


Santrary Conpirion.—The following table, extracted from the returns of the Registrar-General, shows 
the number of births and deaths in Liverpool, recorded from December 29, 1866, to December 28, 1867, and 
the rate of mortality to 1000 persons living :—— 


TABLE OF BrrTHs AND DEATHS IN LIVERPOOL DURING THE YEAR 1867. 


‘Rate of mortality \Rate of mortality 

Week ending. Births. Deaths. to 1000 persons | Week ending, dirths. Deaths. | to 1000 persons | 
living. | | living. 
January 5. 329 334 35°4 | July 6. 320 | 228 24-2 
Fe 12 : 358 343 36°3 - See 321 247 26°2 
- 150 365 361 38°3 he Oe Ne 291 254 26°9 
ee ee eae 369 388 41°1 - oT 439 253 26°8 
February 2 ; 391 281 29°8 August ae 426 274 29.0 
A 9 : 404 306 32°4 Pa 10. 389 262 27°8 
(2k ae 431 288 30°5 ie ies 344 255 27-0 
a eS : 416 267 28°3 ~ 94 . 401 284 30-1 
| Mareh 2 : 358 286 30°3 - Sie 340 287 30-4 
4 9 F 430 312 31°1 September 7. 339 288 30°5 
. 16—COi« 287 316 33°5 a ie 367 308 32°6 
‘a 93°C 388 337 35°7 | = 21 391 272 28°6 
a 30) 430 270 28°6 f oie, 394 290 30°7 
April 6 3 359 275 29°1 October Doe 344 244 25°9 
* 13 : 365 263 27°9 a 12. 304 292 30°9 
is 20 307 254 26°9 in ae 358 291 30°8 
< ih ee 416 226 23°9 i 26, 387 239 25:3 
May + : 461 241 25°5 November 2 . 393 273 28°9 
ne 11 ; 357 252 26°7 Fr Dr 400 245 26-0 
fs i. 410 233 24-7 aS 16. 382 297 31°5 
ea 25 390 234 24°8 i 93. 375 298 31°6 
June if) “he 414 280 29°7 RA 30 . | 349 303 32°1 
a See 367 297 24°1 December 7 . 361 325 34-4 
55 15 : 382 285 26°0 ; ” 4. 346 310 32°8 
Ss 22 403 231 24°5 = Dh Ms 366 309 32°7 
an 29 é 396 233 24°7 9 281. 335 300 31°'8 


This table gives the death-rate for the year 1867 at 29:5. For the whole ten years, 1858 to 1867 
inclusive, the death-rate was 32:2 per 1000, so that there is a marked improvement in the health of Liver- 
pool. During the subsequent year, 1868, the death-rate has been 29'1 ; being 31°3 for the parish and 27:0, 
for the out-townships—viz. Everton, Kirkdale, West Derby, and the Toxteths. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


&Y.SPQUHE only port of Lancashire which has reached any high degree of commercial wealth and 
= ‘ane : i . : p is . > . 
gp” importance is Liverpool; the history of the commerce of this port may therefore be said to 


it 

is aX * be the history of the commerce of Lancashire. It is to its unrivalled local situation that the 
~ oe : 

ES i 


APs i oat anchorage to vessels of every size, it was admirably adapted, even before the formation of its 
numerous docks, to attract ships visiting the north-western coast of England. Mr. Baines, in the edition of 
1835, treated Liverpool as having risen out of the decline of Chester, owing to the gradual silting up of the 
Dee. Any such idea of rivalry between the two ports is groundless. In the middle ages Chester had a little 
trade of its own, which it has still) The impediments in the Dee cannot have destroyed its trade, seeing 
that larger vessels now visit the Dee than ever visited it in the early times referred to. The Dee had more 
trade than the Mersey so long as South Lancashire needed no port; but on the rise of manufacturing and 
commercial industry in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, a port more accessible to these 
districts became imperatively needed, and Liverpool became that port. With the extraordinary development 
of that industry it has become not only the best, but almost the only considerable outlet and inlet for that 
part of the commerce of the northern and central counties which is directed to the western coast. To the 
south, the mountainous district of Wales cuts off the central counties of England from the sea, and gives to 
all their commercial intercourse with the western coast a northerly direction ; whilst to the north extends a 
long line of shore, which, until the formation of Fleetwood, had not a single harbour accessible to ships of 
considerable size, and never can have any accessible to such vessels as visit the Mersey. From these cireum- 
stances, the port of Liverpool is free from rivals, and not only possesses the commerce of the neighbouring 
district, but of others more remote. It is not only the port of South Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, but of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and even of Warwickshire. Thus it concentrates the foreign trade 
of districts, not only vast in extent, but abounding above all others in mineral wealth, manufacturing skill, 
and all the elements of national prosperity. Through the port of Liverpool are poured into the interior the 
raw inaterials of our manufactures, and all the various commodities which minister to the wants and wishes 
of a wealthy and highly-civilised people ; and through the same port are sent forth, to every corner of the 
globe, those innumerable products of British industry which render England the workshop of the world. The 
kind of trade which exists here never existed at Chester. Something of the kind, but of course much less in 
amount, did once exist at Lancaster ; and if Liverpool ever stole from any other port, it was from Lancaster. 
The grandfathers of the present generation at Lancaster used to tell how, when they were young, now nearly 
a century ago, the quays on the Lune, which are nearly half-a-mile in extent, were lined with tiers of vessels, 
sometimes three deep, engaged in the West India, Archangel, Baltic, and Peninsular trades ; and these trades 
were really transferred from Lancaster to Liverpool. At that time the flax-spimning and weaving, sugar- 
refining, and other manufacturing trades of North Lancashire, were of comparative importance. At a later 
period, however, the manufacturing trades of South Lancashire increased so disproportionately, and the 
means of internal communication so much reduced the cost of carriage, that the port of South Lancashire 
became the larger market, and the manufacturers of North Lancashire preferred going a little farther to get 
a better choice of samples of goods out of which to make their purchases. Questions between the relative 
advantages for ships of the Lune and the Mersey had nothing to do with it. Even within the last forty 
years sugar-ships of three hundred and fifty tons came to Lancaster quay, and at that time very few 
ships larger than that visited Liverpool at all. But gradually the customers went to the largest market, 
and the merchants and shipowners were compelled to follow them. The tendency has been to concen- 
trate all trades, except timber and corn, in a very few great markets. Liverpool has suffered from this 
tendency as well as gained by it. Thus, for some time after the opening of the China trade, Liverpool had 
a large tea-trade, but London eventually got the upper hand. The London market gradually came to offer a 
greater variety of samples for choice, the railways made the difference of carriage a mere trifle per pound of 
tea, and now the Lancashire and Yorkshire buyers have almost deserted Liverpool. The consequence is, 
that not more than three or four cargoes of tea come to Liverpool in the course of a year, and the people 
eed engaged in the Liverpool importing and wholesale tea-trade have for the most part removed to 
ondon. 
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The early history of the commerce of Liverpool is principally remarkable for the contrast which its 
former insignificance furnishes when compared with its present greatness. It is like the tiny rill which gives 
origin to a mighty river, insignificant in itself, but interesting as the commencement of a capacious stream, 
capable of bearing navies on its waters, and spreading health and fertility through distant lands. 

It has been mentioned in the general history of Liverpool that the first charter granted to this 
borough was given by King John in Tie year 1207; and from that event the origin of the commerce of 
Liv erpool may be dated, though even in the reign of Edward ILL this place was little more than an obscure 
fishing village. By that charter the holders of burgage tenures in the town of Liverpool were secured in 
the possession of all the privileges usually granted in these early times to the inhabitants of commercial 
places. Amongst the most valuable of these were, probably, exemption from the exactions of feudal lords 
auth rival ports, and the privilege of trading on equal terms with all the other commercial towns of the 

kingdom. In the year 1229 the ‘civil and commercial privileges of Liverpool were still further extended by 
Henry III., who raised Liverpool to the rank of a “free borough for ever ;” authorised the burgesses to 
form a merchant guild; gave them the power of excluding from the trade of the town all persons not 
burgesses thereof ; foal the burgesses themselves from all toll, lastage, pontage, and stallage, throughout all 
the ports of the kingdom ; exe mpted them from feudal suit to county or w apenti ake for the burgages held by 
them ; authorised all foreign and other merchants to resort to the port, assuring them of safety during their 
residence there and at. their departure therefrom, inflicting the penalty of £10 (at that time a very heavy 
fine) on any one who should do the said burgesses any injury, damage, or grievance ; in short, secured to 
the burgesses of Liverpool every commercial privilege and exemption both at home and abroad, rendering 
the port a safe and advantageous resort for foreign and English traders, and extending to the inhabitants the 
civil rights and protection so greatly needed in those turbulent ages, and so advantageous to the pursnits of 
industry in every age. With the exception of the clause empow ering the burgesses to prevent other persons 
from trading within the borough, this charter was an invaluable eift from the crown, and a safe basis on 
which to rest the future prosperity of the port. These charters were respected and confirmed by several 
subsequent monarchs, as already shown, but nothing of material importance was added to them, so that they 
remained for several centuries the title-deeds of the inhabitants of Liverpool to all their commercial and 
many of their civil rights. 

Notwithstanding these valuable charters, the progress of the commerce of Liverpool for many ages was 
extremely slow, owing to the influence of various causes. From the disturbed, semi-barbarous, and ignorant 
state of the people, it was long before any part of England rose to commercial eminence. When, however, 
the impulse was first given, it operated principally on the southern and eastern coasts of the kingdom, the 
parts nearest to the continent of Europe, and especially to Flanders, France, the Spanish peninsula, and the 
commercial republics of the Mediterranean. At an early period London became the seat, not only of govern- 
ment, but of the principal commerce of the kingdom ; Bristol, from its excellent position, the ready commu- 
nication which it afforded with Ireland, the early rise of the woollen manufactures of the west of England, 
and the general wealth and tranquillity of the southern and western districts of the kingdom, became a place 
of great importance ; Hull, from its position opposite to the coasts of Holland and Flanders and the Han- 
seatic towns, then the great seats of manufacturing and commercial prosperity, also rose rapidly ; whilst the 
Cinque Ports, and the great naval arsenals, were left little behind. For many years, however, the ports of 
the north-west of England were destitute of all these sources of prosperity. No manufactures existed in the 
interior ; no means of communication with the districts where manufactures now exist ; no capital for distant 
enterprises ; no communication with Ireland beyond the occasional sailing of a military expedition. A few 
fishing-boats and coasting vessels formed, for ages, all the commercial marine of the port of Liverpool, which 
now sends forth its ships by thousands to all parts of the world, and from which not less than 400 vessels 
have been known to sail with a single tide. 

The charters of King John and Henry III. were granted in 1207 and 1229: upwards of a hundred 
years after namely, 1 in 1338, when the different ports of the kingdom were mee to furnish ships 
according to their size and commerce—a single barque, with a crew of six men, was all that Liverpool could 
afford ; and even so late as the year 1540 this port possessed only 12 vessels, carrying 177 tons, and 
navigated by 75 men. 

Leland, however, visiting it about this time, reported that it was a good haven, much used for the import 
of linen yarn from Telend for the rising mina tctnres of Manchester. A few years later, 1557, we find 
Liverpool returned as possessing 13 vessels, and its whole number of seamen 200; while in 1565 the whole 
number of vessels was 15, carrying 268 tons, with crews amounting to about 90 men. 

In 1560 the haven of Liverpool was destroyed by a dreadful storm, an event which led to the formation 
of a new and more convenient one. The progress of the port still, however, continued to be slow. Liverpool 
was still under the custom-house of Chester, and the incorporated trading company of Chester had the 
power, by their charter, to impose a prohibitory duty of 25 per cent on all trade with Spain or Portugal from 
Liverpool carried on without its consent. In 1581 this was disallowed, but by official returns made in 1586 
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to Sir Francis Walsingham, lessee under Queen Elizabeth of the great customs of the principal ports of 
England, it ee that the whole entries-at Liverpool (for three months, March to June) in that year 
amounted to 19 vessels inwards, and 18 vessels outwards, almost all small vessels of from 12 to 20 tons 
burden, the largest of the whole number being 36 tons. Gradually, however, the number increased, and by 
the year 1618 ‘the commerce of Liverpool had taken the lead of that of Chester . At that date it appears, 
from a return made to the Privy Council, that Liverpool possessed 24 vessels, of the burden of 462 tons, whilst 
the number of ships belonging to Chester was only 15, with a burden of 383 tons. Liverpool had also by 
this time become a frequented passage to Ireland, and began to advance in prosperity, until the great civil 
war swept over it with destructive fury. In the course of that terrible contest Liverpool was besieged and 
stormed by Prince Rupert, and the town and its commerce were for a time reduced to ruin. In some ways, 
however, the contest was favourable to Liverpool, as Chester being firmly held by the Royalists the port on 
the Mersey became of double importance to the Parliamentary party as the only place of embarkation for 
Ireland. 

This period of depression, moreover, did not last long. The town was rebuilt by means of liberal grants 
from parliament, and began to advance rapidly in size, population, and commerce. From that period to the 
present day its progress has been uninterrupted, and its onward progress has every year become accelerated. 
In the year 1699 the population had increased to 5000 souls, and the commerce was so rapidly increasing, 
that it was proposed to deepen the creek, now covered by Paradise Street, so as to form a kind of dock. 
Nothing, however, was done till 1710, when the Old Dock was begun. In 1702 the shipping belonging 
to Liverpool was returned as 102 vessels, averaging 844 tons each, and with 1100 seamen. Seven years 
later, in 1709, the whole entries at Liverpool were —inwards, 374 ships=14,574 tons; outwards, 334 
ships = 12,636 tons. 

3efore, however, the foreign trade, which ultimately made Liverpool what it is, had grown to any consider- 
able proportions, the town was busily engaged in various branches of trade and manufactures. Among these 
perhaps the most historically interesting is its manufacture of pottery, which, so far as is known, was the 
earliest in England. In the Mayer Museum are a number of curious and interesting illustrations of this art, 
as it was carried on in Liverpool at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the ‘most ancient of which is 
a large placque, the date of which is fixed by the inscription, “ A west prospect of Great Crosby 1716.” It 
was long supposed that this was the earliest specimen existing, and the first known pottery was believed to 
have been that of Thomas Shaw, at the foot of Dale Street, to which this placque and various other antique 
specimens are ascribed by Mr. Mayer. Within the past year, however, a still earlier specimen has been 
discovered, bearing the mark, “ John Williamson 1645.” Williamson is an old Liverpool name. Edward 
Moore says, in his Renful, about 1667, “ There is a great faction of them and their relations ;”’ and a John 
Wilhamson was mayor in 1830. Probably one of this family was the earliest to follow the potter’ s trade in 
Liverpool. A little later we come upon another trace of the trade in the list of town-dues payable in 1674, 
in which we find this entry :—‘“ For every cart-load of mugs into foreign ports, 6d.; for every cart-load of 
mugs along the coast, 4d.: for every crate of cupps or pipes into foreign ports, 2d. ; for every crate of cupps 
or pipes along the coast, 1d.” By the middle of the eighteenth century the art was developing out of its 
first rude stages, and among the specimens extant are some finely-ornamented punch-bowls, one of which, 
with a representation of a ship upon it, was presented to the captain of the Golden Lion, the first vessel 
which sailed from Liverpool for the Greenland whaling trade, about 1753. About this time a revolution 
was effected in the trade by the discovery of the art of printing on pottery by Mr. John Sadler, who set up 
a pottery in Harrington Street ; and still greater improvement was made by Mr. Chaffers, whose high merit 
was admitted by Wedgwood. In 1758 there were no less than eleven manufactories of pottery in Liverpool, 
Shaw’s Brow being nearly covered with potters’ banks and the houses of the workmen. The pottery which 
became most widely known in connection with Liverpool was, however, the Herculaneum Pottery, commenced 
about 1794, and carried on, under various proprietorships, until 1841, when it ceased to be a pottery. The 
naine, however, is perpetuated in the Herculaneum Dock, which has been constructed on the old site.’ 

Another business, which was introduced about 1758, was that of watchmaking, brought here from 
Prescot, which had long been noted for the manufacture of watch-tools and movements. At “the same date 
' there were in Liverpool considerable salt, iron, and copper works, fifteen roperies, eight sugar-houses, thirty- 
six breweries, and two glass-works.” 

About this period some of the principal causes in which the prosperity of the port of Liverpool may be 
said to have originated began to operate more powerfully. From the close of the great civil war to the 
accession of the house of Brunswick the country enjoyed internal peace; and arts, manufactures, and population 
advanced rapidly, especially in the northern counties. The manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire already began to require not only raw material for their fabrics, but numerous articles of comfort 


. ' For a very minute and interesting sketch of the history of Liverpool Pottery, by Mr. Joseph Mayer, see Zvans. Lane. and 
Che. sh. Hist. Soc. 1854-5, p. 178, from which most of the foregoing facts have been taken.—B. H. 
° Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and Chesh. 1853-4, p. 69. me 
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and luxury, which foreign commerce alone could supply, and in return sent forth various articles from their 
looms and workshops in exchange for the commodities imported. From that period to the present time not 
a year has elapsed which has not added to the wealth and population of the districts dependent on the port 
of Liverpool for their communication with foreign nations, and consequently not a year which has not added 
to the prosperity of this great entrepot. 

At the same time that the manufacturing prosperity of Manchester and the adjoining districts was 
increasing rapidly, additional facilities began to be afforded for communication with the seaports of the 
kingdom and the counties of the interior, by means of inland navigation. The progress of these improve- 
ments was more or less rapid, but the result was, that Liverpool became connected by canals with all the manu- 
facturing districts of the north and centre of England. The formation of these great works occupied upwards 
of a century, but each of them, as completed, added something to the prosperity of Liverpool, and, united, 
they formed one of the principal sources of its commercial greatness. They were, as it were, arteries and 
veins, through which the life-blood of commerce was carried from the heart to the most distant parts of the 
system, brought back again in due time, and kept in healthy, active, and constant circulation. 

By means of the Irwell and Mersey navigation, commenced in the year 1720, the port of Liverpool was 
connected with Manchester, even then a rising place, but which has since advanced with increasing and almost 
incredible rapidity, until it has become the manufacturing capital of the north: the formation of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s Canal, forty years later, gave to both places the benefits of competition, and, by reducing the 
price of transport, communicated a fresh stimulus to trade, which was still further increased by the formation 
of canals from Manchester to Bolton, Bury, Ashton, Oldham, and Rochdale, and, in fact, to all parts of the 
cotton district. The Weaver navigation, commenced, like the Mersey and Irwell, in 1720, threw open the 
salt-mines of Cheshire. The Sankey Canal, formed in 1755 and 1761, connected the valuable coal-fields of 
South Lancashire with Liverpool ; a connection greatly extended, a few years later, by the formation of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which also opened to the commerce of this port a cheap and expeditious com- 
munication with the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Grand Junction Canal, with its numerous branches, 
opened to the commerce of Liverpool the potteries of North Staffordshire, the iron districts of the south, the 
hardware and metal manufactures of Birmingham, and all the foreign trade of the central counties of 
England. 

Great, however, as was the impetus given to the commercial prosperity of Liverpool by the extension of 
the canal system, it was nothing compared to that given by the development of the railway system. When 
Mr. Baines wrote in 1835, the line between Manchester and Liverpool had been in operation five years ; but 
since that time railways have been opened out in every direction, and the result is apparent, in an increase 
of Liverpool, both in area and population, far surpassing that which had taken place during any corresponding 
period previously. 

Whilst the manufacturing districts of England have thus increased in wealth and importance and the 
improvements in internal communication have enabled them to pour down their products to the sea-ports of 
the kingdom, and especially to Liverpool, the capacity of our own colonies and of foreign nations to consume 
them, and supply us with valuable returns, has increased with scarcely less rapidity. During the last century 
and a half, the great communities of North America and the West Indies have risen from insignificance to 
greatness ; the trade with European nations has been greatly extended ; and, within a much more recent 
period, the commerce with the east, and with the republics of South America, has been created ; and the 
trade with Ireland and the other parts of the British empire has risen to importance. 

Having thus sketched some of the general causes in which the prosperity of this port has originated, let 
us return to those details from which its actual progress can be best estimated. 

It may be regretted, but cannot be denied, that part of the prosperity of Liverpool during the eighteenth 
century arose from a traffic, now happily abolished by all civilised nations, and detested by all men of humane 
feeling. In 1709, the first slave-ship sailed from this port. The traftic, once commenced, spread rapidly. 
In 1730, fifteen vessels sailed for the coast of Africa from the port of Liverpool; in 1737, not less than 
thirty-three ; in 1751, fifty-three vessels, with a tonnage of 5334 tons, were engaged in the trade; in 1756, 
sixty vessels ; in 1764, seventy-four ; in 1771, one hundred and six, of 10,929 tons ; and in the last year of 
the trade, 1806, one hundred and eleven vessels, of the burden of 25,949 tons. In the following year this 
hateful traffic ceased, and the only moral stain on the commerce of Liverpool was wiped away. No man in 
the present times will be hardy enough to say anything in defence of a traffic like the slave-trade ; yet it 
must be borne in mind that for many years nearly all the ports of the kingdom were engaged in it, as well 
as all foreign nations, and that it was long regarded with so little disapprobation, as to have received the 
sanction of the legislature by repeated acts of parliament. Moreover, the government endeavoured, by 
systems of inspection, to moderate the sufferings of the slaves during the transit from Africa to the West 
Indies, and a care was taken of their physical health during the time the tratlic was legalised, which became 
out of the question when it was carried on clandestinely. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that the slave-trade was at any time the principal, or anything 
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approaching to the principal, traffic of the port. Other and more innocent branches of business grew up 
contemporaneously with it, and the vessels engaged in it in 1752 were only fifty-one or fifty-two out of upwards 
of three hundred. ‘The entries of that year at the port of Liverpool amounted to—inwards, 543 vessels, 
31,713 tons ; outwards, 608 vessels, 33,693 tons. The following table exhibits at one glance a view of the 
progress of the commerce of Liverpool from the year 1752 to 1835, containing an account of the dock-dues 
paid in the port of Liverpool every tenth year, from 1752, when they amounted to £1776, to 1868, when 
they increased nearly three hundred-fold, and amounted to £475,681; an account of the number of ships 
which have entered the port from 1752, when the number was 1151, to 1867, when it had increased to 
20,170; and a return of the tonnage of those ships from the year 1802, when it amounted to 510,691 tons, 
to 1867, when it had increased to 5,318,057 tons. There is probably no document in existence which 
furnishes evidence of so rapid an advance in any part of the kingdom.’ From the year 1858, when, in addition 
to these duties, the dock board began to levy the town’s dues (which, however, are not included in this table), 


the statistics are given for each year. 


Amount OF Dock-DUTIES AT THE PoRT OF LIVERPOOL, 


Every Tenth Year from the Year 1752, each Year ending 24th June. 
Y i ) g 


Year. Vessels. Tonnage. Duties on Tonnage. Duties on Goods. Total Duties. 

1752 il (10) “Bre 
1762 1,307 2,020) 20776 
1772 2,259 4.552 5 4 
1782 2,496 4,249 6 3 
1792 4,483 sae 13,243 17 83 
1802 4,781 510,691 Bon sc 28,192 9 10 
1812 4,599 446,788 £20,260 3 5 £24,143 4 6 44,403 7 11 
1822 8,136 892,902 47,229 10 4 56,174 7 0 102,403 17 4 
1832 12,928 1,540,057 74,530 4 11 95,517 2 0 170,047 6 11 
1835 13,941 1,768, 426 87,644 14 5 110,998. 4 4 198,637 18 9 
1842 16,458 2,425, 319 93,360 2 0 83,871 13 5 UT,2ol, Lor b 
1852 21,473 3,912, 506 137,754 0 5 108,932 5 3 246,686 5 8 
1857 22,032 4,645,362 197,821 2) 1 176,474 5 1 374,295 8 0 
1858 21,3852 4,441,943 183,637 10 10 164,261 19 10 347,899 10 8 
1859 21,214 4,451,969 187,449 8 10 179,489 18 4 366,939 7 2 
1860 21,136 4,697,238 203,032 19 6 194,282 138 5 397,315 12 11 
1861 21,095 4,977,272 222,015 5 6 221,902 10 8 444,417 16 2 
1862 20,289 4,630,183 197,487 9 1 182;091 5 5 379,528 14 6 
1863 20,696 4,809,778 205,527 4 9 194,223 1 9 399,750 6 6 
1864 21,663 4,913,910 DiS Oia 188,384 4 1 399,534 11 7 
1865 21,413 4,712,556 195,126 12 6 166,245 0 11 361,371 18 5 
1866 21,720 5,581,322 241,887 14 5 215,882) 10) J 457,770 4 6 
1867 20,170 5,318, 057 230,733 17 5 210,898 5 9 441,682 3 2 
1868 20,218 5,497,924 244,371 8 38 231,310 3 5 475,681 11 8 


The following tables 


for which, as for the latter part of the table just given, I am indebted to the 


kindness of Mr. W. H. Livesey, the chief accountant to the Docks and Harbour Board—show somewhat 
more in detail the way in which these dock charges arise, and also the nature of some of the other principal 
charges to which the commerce of the port is subject :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RATES AND DUTIES RECEIVED IN THE YEARS ENDING ON THE 
247TH OF JUNE 1834 AND 1835. 


* The curious fact has been remarked by Mr. James Stonehouse, 
who has given me much information on the past and present of Liver- 
pool, that the statistics of shipping and tonnage from which this table 
is summarised show that the tonnage of Liverpool shipping has 
doubled itself, or nearly so, every sixteen years since the middle of 


Siem Duties on Duties on Lighthouse Floating Light | Graving Dock | Graving Block | Extra Dock Total 
. Tonnage. Goods, Duties. Duties. Duties. Duties. . Rent. : 
£ Bch £ 8: «d. & d. £ Sd. |} of 8, @ ES Py ch eae aH 3 Oe £ 8 «ds 
1834 84,061 15 11 | 107,668 1 9 | 9,408 8 | 4,245 010/2,911 3 0 1,323 4 6)|248 2 10) 209,865 9 6 
1835 87,644 14 5 | 110,993 4 4] 9,791 16 7 | 4,424 5 10/3,192 19 0 1,528 9 6|249 11 0'| 217.825 SOesS 


last century, 


In 1749 the total tonnage of vessels entering the port 
of Liverpool amounted to 28,250 tons. 
in 1764, when it amounted to 56,499 tens. 
creased to 611,190 tons; by 1827 to 1,225,313 tons ; by 1842 to 
2,425,319 tons ; and by 1857 to 4,645,362 tons.—B. H. 


The amount was doubled 
By 1811 it had in- 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RATES, DUTIES, AND TowNn’s DUES, RECEIVED IN THE YEARS ENDING 


ON THE 24TH JUNE 1866, 1867, 
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Year ending 
June 24, 


1866 
1867 
1868 


Duties o 


Tonnage. 


n Dock Rates 


on Goods. 


Town’s Dues. 


Os: cS Sy eh 
7| 215,882 10 
0}210,898 5 9| 


9| 231,310 3 5 


£ 
1 


aan 498 
172, 547 
190,742 


oS Ue 


1 10) 86 


14 4 
18 3 


AND 1868. 
pra Seer ces oo De Dock Rent. Grand Total. 
& Ss. d. oe) Sy ids Sa. es EN teh “5 $9 a 
864 16 2/32,672 6 0| 2232 5 6/22,558 19 7|716,754 14 9 
781 16 832,700 15 0| 1392 2 6)|28,553 12 8)|704,136 16 9 
Wii 4 2)82,622 7 0) 1254 11 0/ 21,869 12 10|750,765 0 5 


The amounts marked thus * 


were given as separate items :— 


Floati 


Lighthouse Dues 


ng Light Dues 


Buoying and Maintaining 


1866. 1867 1868. 

roe ak Uae =o AM RU BEL Gh, 
17,508 20 | 16,870 16.8) | 17.688) 8 2 
8,051 38 2 7,756 18 0 8,167 3 10 
1,548 16 0 1,900 17 11 1,966 3 7 
Paste), Gil 26,528 12 5 27,816 15 6 


include the following Receipts on Conservancy Account which in the aeoouni of 1834 and 835 


The last of these items (for buoying and maintaining) is a charge which falls on those vessels which pass to 


Runcorn and other places within the port, without entering the Liverpool Docks. 
third of the whole number (6455 


These constitute about one- 
out of 20,218, the total vessels for 1868), with about. one-ninth of the 


whole tonnage (551,458 tons out of 5,497,924, the total tonnage for 1868). The relative proportions of the 


sailing and steam ships, coastwise and foreign, which make up these vast totals, are well shown in the following 


table :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS, FOR THE YEARS ENDING 24TH JUNE 1866, 1867, AND 1868 


VESSELS. TONNAGE. 
Year ae 7 Paying tes eB “ ree 
ending Sailing. Steam. Fe a Sailing Vessels. ' Steam Vessels. Paviie 
June 24, rates only,| Total Harbour Total. 
eievetiie la = i.e. not s rates only. 
Foreign. ea Foreign. ern going into Foreign. Coastwise. Foreign. Coastwise. 
a i Dock. 
1866 | 4059 | 5762 | 1315 | 4169 | 6415 | 21,720 || 2,005,247.) 466,473 | 1,208,428 | 1,379,316 | 526,858 | 5,581,322 
1867 | 3339 4498 1328 4184 6821 20,170 |) 1,804,311 | 412,092 ,250,599 | 1,305,269 | 545,786 | 5,318,057 
1868 3479 4814 1350 4120 6455 20,218 || 1,955,004 | 411,784 , 302,92 1,276,758 | 551,458 | 5,497,924 


Such results as those which are exhibited by the above tables could only have been produced by a 
commerce embracing within its influence all the principal countries of the world, and designed to supply the 
wants of a most wealthy and flourishing people. 

The following table, showing the ‘proportion contributed to the above tonnage and dock rates by the 
shipping from different parts, enables a very close estimate to be made of the comparative value of the 
various branches of trade which find their inlet and outlet by the port of Liverpool :— 


East 


Indies 


Such, in fact, is the commerce of Liverpool. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE BRANCHES OF LIVERPOOL TRADE 
as shown by the amounts paid in Tonnage and Dock Rates inwards and outwards for year ending 
24th of June 1868 


New South Wales and New Zealand 
West Coast of South America 
Brazils 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico 
of America 

British America and New foundland 
West Coast of Africa 
Mediterranean ; 
Ports in the Baltie 
European Ports 
Coasters 


Ueas: 


Total Dock and Tonnage duties paid on 4,875,879 tons 


Total Dock and Tonnage Duties. 


£70,509 
4,553 
21,464 
31,632 
21,569 
166,133 
41,975 
8,158 
57,204 
6,401 
31,537 
33,661 


£494, 802 


19 10 
als al 
0 11 
3s 
1 9 
ial; 
Th i 
9 5 
5) 10 
12 
By / 
5 11 
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To bring the total accounted for by the dock-accounts for these various branches of trade to the total 
shown in the comparative statements, p. 363, the following corrections have to be made :— 


Brought forward . 4,875,879 tons shipping entered in the docks, and paying : £494,802 3 5 
Add tonnage of steamers not } bn Qe 
saree: : . PUSO ST ees 
entering the Board’s Docks  § 
Add tonnage of vessels dis- | Bel Ange. 
charged further up the river 
Add dock rates on goods landed i 108 17 0 
in dock-basin, ete. \ 
Add harbour rates received at } 1.693 3 6 
Runeorn \ a 
Add tonnage dues on vessels ) 
- 6,894 3 3 


which did not enter any of 
the docks 

Total tonnage (same as ————— a ee, = 

shown p. 363) . 5,497,924 tons. Total dock-rates and tonnage-duties —. £508,498 7 2 


The trade with the British colonies in the West Indies was for a long time one of the utmost importance. 
For upwards of two hundred years the beautiful and flourishing islands which gem the Gulf of Mexico and 
the adjoining seas furnished Europe with its chosen luxuries, and with many articles, once considered luxuries, 
which, by constant use, have become almost indispensable necessaries of life. At an early period the merchants 
of Liverpool began to be engaged in this trade, the progress of which kept gradually increasing, notwith- 
standing the pressure of extravagant and oppressive government duties on the principal articles of the West 
Indian produce. As wiser financial views have gradually removed a great part of the heavy duties which 
in 1835 pressed upon almost every article of tropical produce, a fresh impulse was given to this colonial 
trade, which has added so much to the wealth of the country, and which, on the abolition of slavery, lost its 
only objectionable feature. It has, however, to a very considerable extent concentrated in London, and that 
part which still remains in Liverpool is now (1868) no longer of the importance in the absolute or relative 
which it was in 1835, 

In the extent of its trade with the United States this port surpasses not only all the other outports of 
the kingdom, but London itself. The history of the cotton trade will be so fully treated in another part of 
this work, that little need be said here of the details of that gigantic source of our commercial and 
manufacturing greatness. Eight parts out of nine of all the raw cotton imported into Great Britain passes 
through the port of Liverpool, and the proportion of yarn and manufactured goods which passes through it 
for export is not smaller. The following table exhibits the number of bales of cotton imported into the 
whole kingdom, and the proportions of it landed at Liverpool, London, and Glasgow, in 1834 and 1868 :— 


IMPoRT OF CoTTroN INTO THE Ports OF LIVERPOOL, LONDON, AND GLASGOW, 
IN THE YEARS 1834 AND 1868. 


=, Brazil 
Packages imported into From and East India. Egypt. West India. Total. 
America, Portugal. 
LIVERPOOL j ; 671, 250 100,370 46,400 6,000 15,350 839,370 
LONDON : 4 5,340 3,160 29, 400 150 2,390 40,440 
GLASGOW 7 55,240 a 12,340 60 1,530 69,170 
Total in 1834 é 731,830 103,530 88,140 6,210 19,270 948,980 
i TT 
LIVERPOOL . - 1, 262, 260 629,502 1,154,731 200,509 79,541 3,326, 543 
LONDON ; i 920 2,310 296,540 140 18,660 318,570 
GLASGOW (and Seotland) 5,880 960 aed 790 2,410 10,040 
Total in 1868 f 1,269,060 632,772 1,451,271 201,439 100,611 3,655,153 


To these amounts must be added a small importation through Southampton (4960 bales), to give the 
total import of cotton for 1868—viz. 3,660,113 bales. 
- In addition to the cotton trade, the principal supplies of various other articles are derived from the 
United States, including tobacco, rice, dye-wares, flour, bacon, ete.; and the States, in return, furnish 
a most extensive market for the cottons, silks, woollens, hardware, and other manufactures of the British 
empire. 

’ Of tobacco the imports into Liverpool from the United States have been, in hhds., as follows :—1861, 
14,811 ; 1862, 10,797; 1863, 14,167; 1864, 18,050; 1865, 21,032; 1866, 12,258; 1867, 18,6035 
1868, 13,176. 

Since the separation of the United States of America from the British empire, the other English 
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colonies in that quarter of the globe have rapidly increased in wealth and population, and have gradually 
come to form almost as valuable an appendage to the British crown as that which was lost in the war of 
American independence. The provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, with the islands of New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, have steadily filled with a British population—largely sharing in the tide of 
English emigration ; and their great resources of every kind are developing themselves in a surprising 
manner. From the position of the port of Liverpool, it has naturally become the principal seat of the exten- 
sive trade now carried on with these colonies ; hence the crowds of emigrants, who every year direct their 
course across the Atlantic, chiefly sail; and here is the largest receptacle for the timber, ashes, and other 
produce of the forests and cultivated fields of our North American provinces. 

The following estimate of the value of the export and import trade of Liverpool was given before the 
Corporation Commissioners in 1833, by one of the most extensive brokers of the port, and though, like all 
similar calculations, it is hable to error, yet it is worth preserving as an approximation to the value, nothing 
more being possible :— 


Total Exports of manufactures A é . : : : £20,000, 000 
Of which, Woollens —. , : : .  £4,000,000 
Cotton goods and yarn : F : ; 12,000,000 
Linens : ‘ : ; ; , 1,000,000 
Hardware. 4 ‘ ; : ; 1, 200, 000 
Karthenware ‘ : : 4 350,000 
Silk goods. 5 ; Z ; 150,000 
Salt and other articles : : : ; 1,000,000 
Total Iuports, roughly estimated :— 
Irish trade. : ; : : : 5,000,000 
Raw cotton . : . , : : 5,000, 000 
All other articles. : : : ‘ 5,000,000 
——— 15,000,000 
Total of Exports and Imports : 5 ? : : £35,000, 000 


This, however, as we have before observed, can only be considered an approximatidn to the value of the 
trade. The estimate of the trade with Ireland especially Mr. Baines believed to he considerably below the 
truth. It is not possible to give any similar estimate in the present day, but the following statement of the 
declared value of exports through Liverpool is, though rather more limited in scope, founded on reliable data :— 


DECLARED VALUE OF BRITISH GOODS EXPORTED FROM LIVERPOOL FOR THE 
YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868. 


Valne of Exports to the} Value of Exports to Value of Exports to 
Australian Colonies. the United States. | the whole world. | 
: | | 
BS ES L | 
1864 2,376,462 12,612,829 71,790,008 
1865 1,961,362 18, 294, 423 13, 148, 065 
1866 23,314,385 87,019,010 
1867 2,00 16,375,777 74,243,321 | 
1868 1, 701,941 16, 283, 231 68,088,913 


During the half-century which has elapsed since, in 1815, the first steamboat appeared on the Mersey, 
the intercourse carried on by means of steam navigation with all parts of the world has become the principal 
source of the prosperity of Liverpool. The river swarms with steam-vessels of all sizes, from the ferry-boat 
to the great ocean steamship ; and while Mr, Baines stated, as a proof of the extensive steam commerce of Liver- 
pool, that, in 1835, “there is scarcely a port of any consequence in the three kingdoms to which access may 
not be had by stearn from Liverpool,” it may now be said as truly, that there is hardly a port of any 
consequence in the world with which Liverpool is not in communication by lines of steamers. 

Whilst the commerce of Liverpool has thus been increasing steadily, and spreading to all the quarters of the 
globe, the facilities supplied by the port for the reception and safe preservation of vessels have increased not 
less rapidly. We have already mentioned that the first dock ever constructed in Liverpool was begun in 
the year 1710. It was completed in the year 1720. In consequence, however, of having been made the 
outlet for a great deal of the sewage of the town, which made it an increasing nuisance, this dock was filled 
up in 1827, and has become the site of the new custom-house. The impulse given by the wants of commerce 
followed up the movement, however, and by the expiration of fifty years from the opening of the “ Old Dock” 
there were three, and the amount of dock accommodation has increased from that time until the present day, 
when the docks of Liverpool, which in 1835 extended upwards of two miles along the shore, with a water 
area of upwards of 90 acres, extend about six miles, and, including water, quay, and warehouse space, 
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eover 1015 acres, the water area being 420 acres. Few maritime cities in the world can vie with Liverpool 
in the number and extent of these works, or in the facilities afforded by them for the loading and unloading 
of vessels. On the side of the docks stand the lofty warehouses from which the export cargoes for the ships 
are sup plied, or which receive the cargoes of foreign produce. The quays in front of the docks are sufficiently 
spacious to give room for loading and unloading, as well as to allow the crowd of strangers to pass either 
on foot or in earriages. The docks, as they pimiad | in 1835, were— 


Saithouse dock, opened in 1753, built by Steers, the engineer of the ‘‘ Old dock ;” rebuilt in 1842, and again enlarged in 1855 ; 
George's dock and George's Ferry doc k, commenced 1767, finished 1771; King’s dock, opened in 1788; Queen's dock, opened i in 1796, 
and enlarged in 1816 ; Canning dock, converted into a dock in 1813. This was previously a tidal basin leading to the ‘‘ Old dock’ i 
of 1700, the level of the sill of which is still retained as the established datwm of Liverpool for computing tidal heights, ete. ; 
Prince’s dock, begun in 1816, completed in 1821; Scacombe and South Ferry docks, opened about the same date, and then used for 
the Cheshire ferries ; Union dock, opened in 1823, and forming the ecmmunication between Queen’s dock and Brunswick dock, 
opened in 1832; Clarence docks, opened in 1830; and J) "aterloo dock, opened in 1834. 


During the thirty-three years which have elapsed since that time, however, the list has been rapidly 
extended. 


In 1836 the Trafalgar and Victoria docks, entered through the Clarence half-tide basin and lock, were opened especially for 
steamers. In 1840 the dry dock, known as the Brunswick basin, was converted into the magnificent Coburg dock, approached by 
lock-gates 70 feet wide. This was used for many years for the accommodation of the Cunard vessels, but is now occupied by one 
of the vreat Australian lines. In July 1846 the Albert dock, one of the finest docks in Liverpool, was opened by Prince Albert, 
and about the same time the old dock-gut was altered to Canning half-tide dock, and the Harrington dock was constructed by a 
private company of proprietors under an act obtained in 1841, The Harrington dock passed into the hands of the General Dock 
Board in 1844. In 1842 Toateth dock was opened. In 1848 was opened a magnificent series of docks which had been built under 
the direction of Mr. Jesse Hartley, the engineer—the Bramley-Moore, Nelson, Salisbury, Collingwood, and Stanley docks ; and a 
year or two later the Wellington and Sandon were added, all connected by tram-roads and enclosed by strong walls. In 1852 
the Huskisson dock, at that time the largest dock in Liverpool, with water-surface of above 15 acres, was opened for the accom- 
modation of the ocean steamers, with gates 80 feet wide. A few years later, however, a still larger doe k adjoining it to the north- 
ward beyond the fort was adde aC Yanada doc -k, area 18 acres, opening ont ‘to the Canada basin by a lock with gates at each end . 
100 feet wide. These new docks were opened from 1859 to 1862. Still further north have been subsequently made, in 1862, the 
North Carriers’ docks, and 1864-7 several new docks—the Prince's half-tide dock, the Vest Waterloo dock, and Corn Warehouse 
dock, the quays of this last being surrounded by capacious fireproof warehouses, having special novel machinery, worked by 
hydraulic power, for facilitating the storing and conditioning of grain and other bread-stuffs, These are due to the engineering 


skill of G. Fosbery Lyster, esq., the engineer to the Board. In the-extreme south the line of docks has been also extended by the 
formation of the Herculaneum Graving docks and basin. 


The expense of executing these stupendous excavations has been immense. The cost of the Prince’s 
Dock alone amounted to £461,059: 19: 4, exclusive of the land, the estimated value of which is £100,000, 
while the Albert Dock cost £514,475: 8:1. Nor are these the only engineering works which have originated 
in the necessities of the shipping of Liverpool. Numerous graving docks open out of the wet docks. George’s 
Pier was constructed in 1771. Opposite George’s pier-head is the ferry landing-stage, a commodious erection 
opened in 1847, rising and falling with the fide upon thirty-five pontoons, and “used for the enormous ferry 
traffic. It is appre ached by two bridges, and is upwards of 500 feet long by 80 wide. At Prince’s Parade 
is a similar stage, but 1000 feet long hy 80 wide, upon sixty-three pontoons s, approached by four bridges each 
110 feet long, and used for the sea-going traffic. Both these were designed by Sir William Cubit, the en- 
vineer, and constructed under his superintendence. There is a smaller landing-stage at the foot of Park 
Street, Toxteth Park, at the South End Ferry. 

The existence of various grievances and abuses in the management of the docks led, in January 1833, 
to a petition to parhament for an inquiry into the constitution of the Liverpool Dock Trust. The Municipal 
Reform Act brought about considerable improvements in the dock management, substituting for a dock 
committee chosen by a self-elected corporation, a committee of thirteen members from the council elected by 
the burgesses, with eight members elected from the merchants and shipowners, the proceedings of the com- 
mittee bemg subject to the revision of the council, By this new management various reforms were intro- 
duced, the dock dues were considerably lowered in 1836, and again in 1848, and the dock accommodation was 
enormously increased. In 1857, however, a further change was introduced in consequence of the great incon- 
venience experienced from the fact of the docks on the Birkenhead side and those in Liverpool being under 
separate, and often conflicting, management. In that year the Mersey Docks and Harbour Act was 
passed, and the whole management of the docks on both sides of the river transferred to one body, the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, consisting of twenty-eight members, four appointed by Government, and the 
remaining twenty-four elected by the payers of dock-rates. The whole of the revenues from the docks and 
the Liverpool town-dues (for which a compensation of a million and a half was paid to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration) are now managed by this body. 

In 1833 the entrance to the river Mersey was rendered much easier by the survey, by Captain Denman, 
K.N., and Lieutenant Robinson, of a new channel lying between the two which had so long been the only 
inlets by which vessels could wind their way through the sands which spread round the mouth of the river. 
This channel, called the Victoria Channel, smanad vessels of considerable size, even at low water, and was 
for a long time the one most used. This, however, has now silted up. It is a curious fact that the deepest 
channel of the river is constantly changing, and tending northwards towards the direct line, south to north, 
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in which the current of the river flows. The positions of the buoys and floating lights have consequently 
had to be changed from time to time. The channel now most used is called the Queen’s Channel, and lies 
to the north of the Little Burbo Bank. 

The Warehousing or Bonding system has tended very essentially to increase the commerce of Liverpool. 
In the year 1803 an act passed the legislature for allowing goods imported from foreign countries to be ware- 
housed, without payment of duty, in the port of London, and in 1805 the provisions of that act were extended 
to such of the outports as chose to avail themselves of its privileges. The merchants of Liverpool were not 
slow to appreciate the benefits of so great an accommodation, and, from their enterprising character, this 
port has become the second bonding depot in the kingdom. The number of warehouses and vaults for 
bonded goods was already very consider ‘able in 1855, and is since enormously increased. There are a number 
of ample granaries, admirably constructed for storing foreign corn. The tobacco warehouse is a building of 
immense size, covering, with its area, three acres and a half of ground. Merchandise of various descriptions, 
the produce of every clime, is thus warehoused in Liverpool. 

The various branches of commerce in Liverpool have long had their several organisations to watch over 
their interests and serve as an organ of communication with Government. Of these the oldest is the Under- 
writers’ Association, which was established in 1802. The Cotton Brokers’ Association is an active and 
powerful body, and not only collects the statistics of the trade, but settles by arbitration all disputes arising 
in the cotton market. The West and East India trades have each their own Association, and there are besides 
an African Association, an American Chamber of Commerce, Corn Trade Association, General Brokers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Chamber of Commerce, Shipowners’ Association, Shipbuilders’ Association, Warehousekeepers’ 
Association, and Wine and Spirit Association. The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce is also an active and 
energetic body, established in. 1850, and of which Mr. T. B. Horsfall, for many years member of parliament 
for Liverpool, was the first president. There is also a Mercantile Marine Association, which is supported by 
officers of the merchant marine service, besides a Trades’ Guild to protect the interests of the retail trades. 

Such are the facilities now possessed by the commerce of Liverpool ; and it is upon these facilities, and 
upon the causes enumerated above, that the future prospects of the town depend. Scarcely one of the cir- 
cumstances detailed in the above sketch of the commerce of Liverpool has ceased to operate beneficially upon 
the trade of the port The unrivalled skill of our manufacturers, the internal wealth of the country, are still 
increasing ; and the intercourse with foreign nations is extending every year. Nine-tenths of the continent 
of America are yet thinly peopled, or not peopled at all; and it is only a few years since the wealthiest regions 
of Asia were opened to British enterprise ; everything at home and abroad favours the pursuits of peaceful 
industry, and affords reason for believing that the future history of the commerce of Liverpool will be not 
less brilliant than the past. 

The manufactures of this town consist principally of such as are connected with maritime concerns. 
The absence of coal in the immediate neighbourhood of Liverpool would form an impediment to the introduc- 
tion of the cotton manufacture, even were not the habits of persons residing in commercial cities incom- 
patible with that close confinement to which the manufacturing classes submit without reluctance. Amongst 
the principal manufactures of the town and neighbourhood may be mentioned the making of watches and 
timekeepers, together with the tools used in their construction. There are also extensive sugar-works, salt- 
works, breweries, foundries and steam-engine works, with ship-yards, roperies, and iron chain-cable manufac- 
tories, tobacco and snuff mills, and all the other trades incident to an English seaport. 

Chief among the buildings connected with the commerce of Liverpool are the Custom-house and the 
Exchanges. 

The Custom-Hovsgr was originally a small building which stood on the ground now occupied by the Goree 
Piazza. In 1700 a handsome building was erected by Mr. Sylvester Morecroft at the east end of the old dock 
—a brick structure, with two wings. In 1828, however, the foundation-stone of the present fine Custom-House 
was laid on August 12 , by Thomas Colley Porter, esq., the mayor, on the site of the old dock itself, which 
had been filled up the previous year, at a cost, it is said, of £180,000, which probably, however, included the 
cost of the foundations and cellars of the present buildings. This site was furnished by the Corporation, the 
Government agreeing to purchase the building for £150,000, in payments of £25,000 a-year, not to commence 
for twenty years. It is a massive Ionic building, 466 feet in length, crossed by wings near each end 94 feet 
deep, the portion between these wings being 252 feet, with a dome and cupola in the centre. In the same 
building are accommodated the Inland Revenue, with which are now combined the Excise and Stamp Offices, 
the Post Office, and also the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 

The original EXCHANGE and Town Hall, built in 1674, at the north end of Castle Street, was replaced. 
1748-54, by the New EXCHANGE, as it was then called, erected at the top of Water Street. After standing for 
about forty years, the pride and ornament of the town, the west side of this building took fire in the morning 
of January 18, 1795, during a period of intense frost which sealed up the public water-pipes ; and in a few 
hours the principal part of the interior was destroyed. This was restored ; but the spirit of enterprise, at 
all times so buoyant in Liverpool, suggested the building of another Exchange upon an enlarged and improved 
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scale : it was not, however, till the 30th of June in the year 1803 that the first stone of the new structure was 
laid, and six years more were required to complete the work. The expense of the building amounted to 
£110,848, raised in eight hundred transferable shares of £100 each, which were taken up in a few hours, 
aided by the rents to January 1816, and the profit on subscriptions to the News-room. John Foster, esq., 
the architect to the Corporation, erected the buildings from designs by James Wyatt, esq., in the stone from 
the earl of Sefton’s quarries, in Toxteth Park. The area was 194 feet by 180 feet, more than double the size 
of the Royal Exchange in London. The buildings towards the south formed three inside facades or fronts 
joined to each other , the north front of the Tow n Hall forming the fourth side of the quadrangle. These 
buildings, which Hanoi 1d with the north elevation of the Town Hall, consisted of a rusticated basement, 
with an arcade piazza extending round the three sides, and open to the area. Above were two 0 storeys 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters, and surrounded with an enriched bold cornice and parapet. In the 
centre of the area was a monument in bronze, of exquisite workmanship, in memory of Nelson, from a 
design by Matthew Charles Wyatt, esq., executed by Richard Westmacott, R.A., and completed on the 21st 
of October 1813 at an expense of £9000. These buildings, however, in their turn, became too small, and, 
a new company having been formed, the old Exchange has been gradually transformed—the new west wing 
having been begun September 17, 1864—into a new building after a magnificent design by Wyatt, the 
news-room of which contains an area of nearly 1400 yards. This wing was finished in 1867, and the north 
and east sides of the building are now nearly completed ; in the latter is the Stock Exchange. 

The Corn EXCHANGE is situated in Brunswick Street, a fine hall internally, with an area of 100 feet 
by 98 feet, built in 1851, to replace an older and smaller structure of the date of 1808. Externally it is a 
building of no particular pretensions, the front being apportioned to offices. 

Intimately connected with the moral aspects of Liverpool commerce, and therefore properly to be classed 
in the commercial history of the town, though originating in the same benevolent spirit as the more 
distinctly charitable institutions, is the SAILORS’ HoMg, a fine Elizabethan building facing the east side of the 
Custom House. It was erected by public subscription, the first stone having been laid by Prince Albert, 
July 31, 1846. There sailors entering the port are provided with board and lodging at a fair charge, with 
a reading-room and library on the premises, a Nautical School for their instruction, and a Savings Bank. 
There also the Local Marine Board of the Board of Trade has its offices, and sailors are generally paid off 
at the Home. It cost £27,000, and was opened December 23, 1850. On the 29th of April 1860 it was 
almost destroyed by fire, but was re-opened in 1862 

No town in England, the metropolis not excepted, can boast of better MARKET accommodation than 
Liverpool. Its markets are of great antiquity. Long before the advent of the Normans, the country people 
assembled in the vicinity of the town, to vend their produce. They naturally would resort to the highest 
part of it, consequently the site of the Exchange would be the most eligible whereon to display their pro- 
visions. Here it was that the “ White Cross” stood, around which a market anciently clustered. Its actual 
position would be about where there is an opening from Chapel Street into the Exchange opposite to Old 
Hall Street end. The first mention of a regular market is in 1557. The general market was held for many 
years in Juggler Street, and afterwards in Castle Street, where it continued until the opening of St. John’s 
market in 1822. There was also a market held in Derby Square, to the south of St. George’s church, which 
was discontinued on the opening of St. Martin’s Market in 1831. St. James’ Market was opened in 1827. 
There are also markets in Cleveland Square in the south, Pownall Square in the north. These are open 
markets, with shambles and lock-up stalls. The fish-stores were originally established at the bottom of 
Chapel Street, skirting the wall of St. Nicholas’ church. These were destroyed in 1756 by a mob. In 
1764 the fish-market was removed to the top of Red Cross Street. In 1786 the fish-stores were established 
at the bottom of James Street, to the south of the Goree warehouses. In 1792 a building was erected for 
the sale of fish at the corner of Moor Street. In 1822 room was found for the fish-stores in St. John’s 
Market. In 1837 the present fish-market in Great Charlotte Street was opened. There were meat-shambles 
in Dale Street as early as 1766. Previous to the opening of Gill Street Market in 1843 there was an enclosed 
market at the foot of Islington; the Wellington column occupies the site of its centre. Guill Street Market 
-was closed in 1843, in consequence of not proving attractive. The hay-market is situate in Great Homer 
Street. From 4 o’clock till 10 A.M. vegetables by wholesale are sold therein, after which time until 1 P.M. 
agricultural produce, such as hay, straw, grass, beet, turnips, ete., are sold. This market is partly covered over 
by spacious and lofty sheds. There is a pig and lamb market in Gate Street. All these above enumerated 
are portions of the corporate estate, and are managed by the markets-committee, a section of the town- 
council. In Deane Street there is a pedlar’s market, but this is private property. In Gill Street a company 
of proprietors hold a hide and skin market ; while in Dansie Street are the wholesale dead-meat market and 
abattoirs, in the hands of a company of proprietors. The cattle-market is held at the Old Swan, distant 
about four miles from the Exchange. It was held at one time near the Castle, next near St. Peter’s church, 
and next near St. James’ church, then on the site of the railway station in Lime Street, whence it was 
removed to the north end of Netherfield Road, eventually settling at its present situation. 
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EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND CHARITABLE. 


oe rag oa now to the educational state of Liverpool, we find the institutions for scientific and 

=e educational purposes very numerous. The earliest institution of the kind was the Lrverroor 
LIBRARY, first established in 1758, as a book club, and numbering in that year about 450 
volumes. It was removed in 1803 to the Lyceum, which was then built for its accommo- 
dation in Bold Street, where a large circular library-room was erected for it in 1832 on the 
plan of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. In 1835 it numbered upwards of 25,000 volumes, in 
1850, 36,000 volumes, and since that time the number is largely increased. In 1779, the Mrpmca LIBRARY 
was commenced ; now housed in the Medical Institution, Mount Pleasant. Next comes the ATHEN®UM, pro- 
jected by Dr. Rutter, and established, by the efforts of Mr. William Roscoe and Dr. Currie,in 1799. It is situated 
in Church Street, and has a fine news-room with a reference library of 20,000 volumes—some of them very 
rare. In 1803 the BoraNnic GARDENS, now in Edge Lane, covering 11 acres, were opened. In 1846 they 
passed by sale into the hands of the Corporation, and are now open to the public, and supported by a part of 
the “museum rate.” The original site was in Oxford Street East, but having become surrounded by 
buildings owing to the extension of the town, the present gardens were formed in Edge Lane about 1835. 
The LirERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was established in 1812, for literary and scientific investigations, 
by the efforts of Professor Traill, afterwards of Edinburgh, Richard and William Rathbone, Rey. Theophilus 
Houlbrooke, Joseph b. Yates, Rey. Dr. Shepherd of Gateacre, and a few other gentlemen. The meetings are 
held twice a-month, from October to sitar in the Royal Institution. The first president was the Rev. 
Theophilus Houlbrooke, on whose resignation William ,Roscoe, the celebrated biographer of the Medici, was 
unanimously called to preside ; next came successively Dr. Traill, Joseph B. Yates, esq., F.S.A., Rev. Dr. Tatter- 
shall, Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., Joseph Dickinson, esq., M.D. F.R.S., Dr. William Ihne, Rev. W. H. Higgins, 
J. A. Picton, Esq., Dr. C. D. (Gnsbure, now president. The Soc jety has published a long series of valuable 
transactions. The Roya InstiruTIon has a charter of incorporation dated November 1822, but was founded 
in 1814, only assuming the name “ Royal,” however, in 1817, by permission. Its object is “The promotion 
of literature, science, and the arts, by academical schools, public lectures ; the encouragement of societies 
who may associate for similar objects, collections of books, specimens of art, natural listory, &c., by promoting 
a laboratory, and philosophical apparatus, and by association of the proprietors.” The edifice in which the 
proceedings of the institution are conducted was originally the stately mansion of Mr. Parr, a wealthy mer- 
chant, which has undergone a number of alterations, and now affords various suites of rooms adapted to the 
purposes of the society. This splendid monument to the public spirit and intelligence of Liv erpool was 
opened on the 25th of November 1817, by a discourse on the origin and vicissitudes of literature, science, 
and art, and their influence on the present state of society, deliv ered by that accomplished native scholar and 
historian, William Roscoe, esq. On the ground-floor is a public room for the accommodation of the proprietors, 
amply supplied with periodical works on literary and scientific subjects ; a lecture-room calculated to accom- 
modate 500 persons, and several other apartments appropriated to the use of the committee, and for 
various scientific and other societies. In the rear of the house is a laboratory, and rooms for those experiments 
in chemistry and the other branches of science which appertain to institutions of this nature. On the upper 
floors are the large rooms for the museum of the institution, chiefly of natural history, which is one of the 
most complete in the provinces. A stone platform on the roof originally formed an observatory, but no 
building in a crowded city or town is well suited to the purpose of astronomical observation, and this structure 
is now used by the Photographie Society. Besides its museum, the Royal Institution possesses the PER- 
MANENT GALLERY OF ART, in Colquitt Street—its use sufficiently indicated by its name—and noble schools, 
which will be mentioned further on. The proprietors and their families have the privilege of viewing the 
museum and of introducing non-residents, and on the first and third Monday in each month the admission is 
free to all. 

In 1825 the School of Arts was founded, altered in 1835 into a Mechanics’ Institute, and again 
subsequently changed to the Liverpoon Instrrutp. The building, in Mount Street, was erected by 
public subscription at a cost of nearly £16,000, the Corporation giving the land; and the foundation-stone 
was laid by Lord Brougham, July 20, 1835. When it was nearly completed—March 30, 1837—a fire 
occurred, by which the interior was almost entirely destroyed. It is an educational institution, with high and 
commercial schools, evening classes, a large library, lecture-room, and a gallery of sculpture-casts. Connected 
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with it is the Queen’s College, affiliated to the University of London ; and the Government School of Art is 
also held in it. In 1833, ZooLoGICAL GARDENS were opened ; but, like most similar experiments in other 
places, they degenerated into pleasure-gardens, with galas, dancing, dramatic, and pyrotechnic displays, ete., 
and are now done away and the ground built upon. 

Since 1835 the number of scientific, literary, and educational institutions has very largely increased. 
The PoLtyrecHNid Soctery, which meets monthly, was established in 1838 for the investigation of practical 
subjects connected with art and science; and the ARCHITECTURAL and ARCHAOLOGICAL SoctEry (1848), 
meeting fortnightly during a winter session, are both held in the Royal Institution, and, like the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, publish their sessional papers in permanent series. The Hisroric SocteTy oF Lan- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE was established in 1848, by Joseph Mayer, esq., F.S.A., Dr. Hume, and Mr. H. C. 
Pidgeon. It publishes every year a volume of Transactions, in the pages of which may be found valuable 
papers on subjects connected with literature, science, and archeology, but especially on the history and 
antiquities of the two counties. The PHTLoMATHIC Socrery was established in 1825. The PHoroGRAPHIC 
Society, the Mepicau Soctrery, the LAw Sociery (established in 1827, and having a law library), the 
GEoLoGIGAL Socrery, the NATURALISTS’ FreLp-CLUB, and the CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION, are kindred asso- 
ciations, but of more limited scope. 

The old LiverpooL OBSERVATORY, erected in 1845 by the Corporation, on the motion of Councillor 
James Aikin, and transferred in 1858 to the Dock Board, was situated at the south end of the Waterloo Dock 
Parade, in latitude 53° 24’ 48” north, and longitude 3° 0’ 1” west of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
The reconstruction of the Waterloo Dock rendered the removal of this Observatory necessary in 1867. The 
new building is on the north side of Bidston Hill, and on the west side of the towns of Liverpool and Birken- 
head, in latitude 53° 24’ 4” north, and longitude 3° 4° 17” west. The height of the cistern of the standard 
barometer is 212 feet above the mean level of the sea. The New Observatory is supplied with the best 
arrangements that could be obtained for the testing of nautical instruments, with an equatorial of 12 feet 
focal length and 8} inches aperture, a self-registering anemometer by Osler, and self-registermmg barometer by 
King. A time-gun has been placed on the margin of the river, a little north of the Woodside landing-stage, 
which is fired daily by electricity from the Observatory at one o'clock, Greenwich mean time. Chronometers 
belonging to ships which pay dues to the Mersey Dock Estate are tested, and a certificate of test, signed by 
the astronomer, supplied free of all charge. The astronomer is John Hartnup, esq., F.R.A.S. 

The Free Pusiic LIpRARY AND MusEvUM, with its branches, is one of the most important institutions In 
Liverpool. In April 1850, on the motion of Councillor J. A. Picton, seconded by Councillor Thomas 
Avison, the 'Town-Council appointed a committee “to inquire into and report on the propriety of 
establishing a Free Public Library in the town of Liverpool.” Their report was in favour of the scheme, 
suggesting that it should be established by public subscription, but maintained by the council. Steps were 
at once taken to carry this recommendation into effect ; and in a short time the committee appointed for the 
purpose received in donations 4000 volumes of books, and nearly £1400 in money. The old Union News 
Rooms in Duke Street were purchased and fitted up for a temporary library; and on October 18, 1852, the 
library and reading-room were opened by the mayor, Thomas Littledale, esq. In the same year an act of 
parliament, “the Liverpool Library and Museum Act,” had been passed, among other matters empowering 
the council to receive, as part of the town’s museum, a collection chiefly of objects of natural history 
bequeathed to the inhabitants by the late earl of Derby, who died in 1851; and on March 8, 1853, this 
museum was opened as a department of the Free Library and Museum. From the beginning, the institution 
was a success, and the accommodation provided for it was at once found to be inadequate ; the reading- 
rooms, which could only contain about 130 persons, being uniformly crowded in the evenings. To a private 
citizen of Liverpool is owing the subsequent development of the institution to its present noble propor- 
tions. In 1853, William Brown, esq., M.P. for South Lancashire, offered £6000 towards the erection of a 
new building on condition of the council finding a site. The offer was accepted, and the council also voted 
£10,000 to meet Mr. Brown’s donation. In 1856, the present site, opposite the north end of St. George’s 
Hall, was secured and estimates obtained ; but of the sum required, in addition to the value of the old site 
and the corporation vote for the new one, £12,000 still remained to be raised. Some difficulty occurring, 
this further sum was also given in the following year by Mr. Brown, and the building was completed and 
opened with great ceremonies and public rejoicings on the 18th of October 1860, a medal being struck on the 
occasion, and addresses presented by all the public bodies of the town to Mr. Brown. The building is in 
the Grecian style of architeeture. The public reading-room is a noble hall, 120 feet by 50 feet, and 48 feet 
in height. The library and reading-rooms are open daily ; the museum is reserved on Tuesdays and 
Fridays for the use of students. The reference library is especially rich in architecture, archeology, natural 
history, and contains an almost complete collection of English topographical works. Here are to be found 
all the old county histories; and especially notable is Binns’s collection of maps, charts, and pictures 
connected with the county, contained in thirty folio volumes, which has cost, including cataloguing and 
binding, about five hundred guineas. Connected with the library, in one of the wings of the building, a 
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gallery of science and art was established in 1863. To this was transferred, in 1867, the munificent eift of 
Mr. Mayer, his “Egyptian Museum,” as it had long been called in Liverpool—a_ splendid miscellaneous 
collection, estimated at £100,000 value, of Egyptian, Etruscan, Anglo-Saxon, and medieval antiquities and 
objects in art. It occupies three floors in the Gallery of Science and Art. In connection with the De part 

ment of Science and Art, a School of Science was established in 1861, by which systematic courses of eve nine 

lectures on scientific subjects are supported, at the Free Library and at. the Liverpool College, Shaw Street. 

It is partly maintained by a Government grant, and partly by private subscription. The lanes is Dr. 
William Carter, M.B., B.Sc, LL.B. Two branch free lending-libraries have been established in connection 
with the central institution—one in Great Nelson Street for the north end, and the other for the south end 
in Parliament Street. 

Of educational institutions proper Liverpool possesses several notable for their magnitude and high 
standing. The QUEEN’S COLLEGE was affiliated to the University of London, and inaugurated in 1857 by Lord 
Brougham, though the charter of the University obtained in that year abolished the required attendance at any 
particular college. This has already been mentioned in speaking of the Liverpool Institute, with which it is 
connected. It is the only Institution in Liverpool in which a college education proper is given ; yearly 
provincial examinations for matriculation in the London University are held init. The Scttoon or MEDICINE, 
which also qualifies for the University of London, the College of Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ Company, 
is connected with the Royal Infirmary, near to which it is situated in a neat Grecian buil ling in Dover Street. 
A gold medal is given to the most successful student every year, and he has the privilege of free residence 
and a dressership at the Infirmary. Next in importance come several large scholastic establishments—the 
Royat INstTiruTION SCHOOL, in Seel Street—head-master, Rev. Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L.; Liverroon 
COLLEGE, Shaw Street, opened January 6, 1843, a fine Tudor Gothic building, 280 feet in length, with an 
upper, middle, and lower school, for three grades of pupils, calculated for 1500 pupils in all—Principal, Rev. 
George Butler, M.A., who succeeded the present dean of Chester, Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. ; the LiverPoon 
ean SCHOOLS, already mentioned—head-master, Rev. John Sephton, M.A.—in the various departments 
of which about 2000 pupils receive instruction. The Roman Catholics have several large schools —the 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTE, in toe Street ; St. Epwarp’s CoLLecs, Everton ; St. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE, Salisbury Street ; besides several orphan asylums and schools for the poor. In Hope Place is the 
Heprews’ EpucATIONAL INSTITU TION AND ENDOWED SCHOOL, founded by Israel Barned, esq., in 1852. 

The periodical press of Liverpool is principally confined to newspapers, of which there are five daily 
and twelve weekly. As we have seen in the Historical Annals, the first periodical which appeared in Liverpool 
was The Liverpool Cowrant, being an abstract of the London and other news, the only known copy being 
No. 18, “from Tuesday, July 15, to Friday, July 18,1712.” It was printed by ‘“S. Terry, Dale Street.” 
The first newspaper which appears to have had any prolonged existence was Robert Williamson’s Liverpool 
Advertiser, of which No. 1 was published May 28, 1756. This was afterwards published every Tuesday as 
The Liverpool Times. In 1765 Mr. Gore’s newspaper commenced, afterwards Gore's General Advertiser, still 
published every Thursday. The other newspapers at present published are, daily, The Liverpool Mercury, 7 he 
Daily Post, The Liverpool Daily Courier, Liverpool Daily Journal of Commerce, iad The Telegraph ; weekly. 
editions of the Mercury and Courier, The Liverpool Albion, The Liverpool Journal, The Liverpool Mail, Myers’ 
Advertiser now The Mercantile Gazette, Gores Advertiser, The Leader, The Liberal Review, The Northern Press, 
The Poreupine, and Y Tyst Cymrig, “ The Welsh Witness.” There are also several periodical commercial Gazettes 
and Lists, and a European Times published on the days of departure of the foreign mail steamers. Many 
ephemeral local publications, magazines, etc., have from time to time been commenced, of which a very full list, 
together with a very extensive catalogue of Liverpool pamphlet literature, was drawn up by Thomas Dawson, 
esq., M.R.C.S., in 1864, and may be found in the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic 
Society for that year. These Transactions for 1860 contain a catalogue, with detailed particulars, of about 
600 books, not pamphlets, published in Liverpool before 1851, compiled by Mr. Albert J. Mott. 

Many valuable works have issued from the Liverpool press, amongst which may be enumerated— 

“The Nurse,” a translation ; The Lives of Lorenzo de Medici and of Leo X., Mount Pleasant, and other works, by William 
Roscoe. 

“The Medical Reports” and “‘The Life of Robert Burns,” by the late Dr. Currie. 

«<The Life of Poggio Braeciolini,” by Dr. Shepherd of Gateacre. 

Mr. Roscoe's “ Monandrian Plants.” Fol. published in 1828. 

Mr. Ed. Bury’s “t Hexandrian Plants.” Fol. published in 1834. 

Mr. William Swainson’s ‘‘ Zoological Illustrations.” Six vols. Syo. 

Mr. John M‘Creery’s “ Press, a Poem.” 4to, 1803 ; published as a specimen of typography. 

Mrs. Hemans’s first published volume.  4to, 1808. 

«<The Winter’s Wreath,” an annual which appeared in 1828, and was continued till 1832. Hemans, Howitt, Roscoe, Hartley 
Coleridge, Bowring, ete., were contributors. 

Mr. Herdman’s “ Pictorial Relics of Ancient Liverpool. ”  4to, 1843. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson’s ‘‘Fragments of Lancashire.” Folio; two editions, 1817 and 1824. (A new edition of this in- 
teresting book has just “been published. ) 

Troughton’s ‘* History of Liverpool.” 4to, 1810. A well-known yolume illustrated with numerous well-executed wood 
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Mr. Hy. Smithers’s ‘‘ History of Liverpool.” 4to, 1825. 
‘*The History of Liverpool,” by Thomas Baines. 
The series, from 1845, still continued, of the ‘‘ Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society.” 
The series from 1848, still continued, of the ‘‘ Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society.” 
Mr. Jas. A. Picton’s publications, topographical, architectural, and philological. 
Dr. Hume’s ‘‘ Ancient Meols,” or records of a town in Cheshire removed by the tide, profusely illustrated, 1863. 
Lacey's. Handbook. 
Recollections of Old Liverpool, by a Nonogenarian. P 
Liverpool Churches and Chapels, their Destruction, Removal, or Alteration, by Rey. David Thom, D.D, 


The oldest Liverpool printed book in the library of the Atheneum is Joshua Marsden’s “ Psalm-Singer’s 
Instructor.” a duodecimo volume, printed in 1719. The oldest book, printed in Liverpool, known at present 
p] ] ? ? 

is Charles Owen’s “ Hymns Sacred to the Lord’s Table,” printed in 1712. 


The early Cuanrries of Liverpool are few in number and inconsiderable in amount ; but the recent in- 
stitutions of that nature, which can hardly be more than enumerated, fully compensate for the paucity of 
their predecessors. The following is a summary of the more early charities, as stated in the XXth Report 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners :— 


There was an ancient Grammar School, supposed to have been built by John Cross, who in 1515 gave lands in Liverpool to 
maintain a priest to say mass and keep a grammar school there. By letters-patent, under the duchy seal, 30th October 1565, it 
was appointed that the chapel of Liverpool should continue, and the incumbent have for wages £4:17:5 yearly, and that the 
Grammar School should continue, and the master have £5:13:4 yearly; and the receiver of the honour of Lancaster was ordered 
to pay to the mayor and burgesses the said salaries. An order in the parish vestry book, 1745, directs ‘‘that the school adjoining 
to St. Nicholas Church, in which John Walter teaches, being ruinous and a great nuisance, should be taken down.” The last 
place in which the Grammar School was kept was a building belonging to the Blue Coat Hospital. The school was continued till 
1803, the salaries of the master and assistants, £170 per annwm, being paid by the Corporation ; but on the death of Mr. Baines, 
the master, in that year, it was discontinued. In 1825 it was determined to build two schools, one on the north and one on the 
south part of the town, each capable of containing 600 boys and girls, to be taught on the national system, instead of the Grammar 
School. The Corporation completed these two schools at an expense of £12,000; and salaries amounting to £390 a-year, and con- 
tingent expenses, are paid out of the Corporation funds for their support. 

~ Hunter Street School, founded 1793 by S. Waterworth, was endowed by F. Waterworth, 1800, with money which produces 
in the stocks £220 :17 :6 per annum, of which £180 is applicable to the school, and the remainder, £40 : 17 : 6, is applied for the 
relief of debtors confined in the common gaol—£220 :17 : 6. 

Alinshouses.—In 1724, an almshouse, consisting of six mansions, was built at the charge of James Scarsbrick, for poor sailors’ 
widows. These, and several others in different parts of the town, belong to the Corporation, and a new building erected in 1788 
by the Corporation on Martindale Hill, Mount Pleasant. This almshouse contains forty-eight tenements, each oceupied by two 
widows of sailors. Richmond’s Almshouse, being eight tenements in the new building, is endowed with £50 ; Warbrick’s, 1827, 
with rents amounting to £46 ; and Tatlock’s charity, in 1748, of £100 for almshouses, is appropriated to the inmates. 

For poor housekeepers, Clieveland in 1730 left per annum £15 ; Plumbe in 1760, £2:10s. For bread, Okill in 1769, £2— 
£19: 10. 

Rector’s Charity.—In 1727 Molyneux left £60 per annum for prisoners, sailors, and sailors’ widows ; 1735, James and others, 
£25 :10 for seamen’s widows and families ; 1735, Ratchdale, £2 :10 for widows ; 1778, Cain, £21 : 8:10 for sailors’ widows and 
orphans ; and, in 1802, Pendleton left £25 : 2:6 for seamen’s widows and children. Total per annum, £134 :11; 4. 

1737. Starkie’s Charity—Half the produce of £142 :12:6 for purchasing coals for poor widows in Richmond’s Almshouse, 
and the other moiety to be distributed among poor widows—£7 : 2:8. 

1782. Stanley's Charity.—£50 for five poor sailors and sailors’ widows, which, with the endowment of Warbrick’s Almshouse, 
the Commissioners say, is improperly diverted from the intentions of the donors—£2 : 10, 


The two CoRPORATION SCHOOLS mentioned above are situated respectively in Bevington Bush for the 
north end of the town, and in Park Lane for the south. They are partly supported by the Corporation, under 
the supervision of the education committee of the council, and partly by the children’s pence. 

By the “ Abstract of the Education Inquiry for England,” ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons, March 20, 1835, and compiled by the overseers of the poor, it appeared that there were then in Liver- 
pool 5 infant schools, 47 daily schools, 27 day and Sunday schools, and 16 Sunday schools. Of infant schools, 
in place of 5 there are now 45; and against the whole number of 47 daily schools in 1835 there can now 
be shown between 70 and 80—the Post-Office Directory for 1864 enumerating 71 school institutions, con- 
taining 62 schools for girls and 59 schools for boys. This is independent of Ragged and Industrial schools, 
of which there are a considerable number. This list is, however, evidently imperfect, as besides a few un- 
denominational sets of schools, almost every church and numerous chapels have three each—for boys, girls, 

and infants respectively. 
: The most ancient* of the existing educational charities of Liverpool is the BLuE Coat Hosprrau. This 
orphan school was first founded in 1709 by Bryan Blundell, who in his narrative says :— 


‘Mr. Robert Styth, one of the rectors at that time, and myself were very intimate. I was then master of a ship in the foreign 
trade. We agreed to use our best endeavours to found a charity school, and applied to the mayor and some of the most respectable 
inhabitants, who joined in the business, and subscribed, some 20, some 30, some 40 shillings a-year, to the amount of £60 or £70 
per annum, We then built a little school-house which cost £35, and appointed a master at £20 per annum, which was paid out 
of the money collected at the sacraments, and took 50 poor children into the said school, clothed and gave them learning. Mr. 


= 


_ | Inthe Duchy Pleadings he is called John Crosse, parson of ? All mention of this Blue Coat Hospital was omitted in the 
St. Nicholas in the Fleshamoll in London. Due. Lane, vol. v.1 edition of 1835, A very full account of its history, by Mr. John 
Marie, n. 3. M. R. Hughes, may be found in the Z'rans. Lanc. and Chesh. Hist. 
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Robert Styth was then made treasurer, and I went to sea on my employment, telling Mr. Styth that I hoped to be giving him 
something every voyage for the school. 

It was this “little school-house” on a piece of waste ground near the 8.E. corner of St. Peter’s Churech- 
yard, now called School Lane, which was the building afterwards, from 1720, used for a while by the Grammar 
School. For, in a few years, Bryan Blundell’s scheme grew beyond its first proportions. He tells the story 
of this with a noble simplicity :— 

‘Tn a little time I saw some of the children begging about the streets, their parents being so poor as not to have bread for 
them, which gave me great concern, inasmuch as I thought to use my best endeavours to make provision for them, so as to take 
them wholly from their parents, which I hoped might be promoted by a subscription. 1 therefore got an instrument drawn out 
for that purpose upon parchment, went about with it to most persons of ability, and many subscribed handsomely. On the 
strength of which I went to work, and got the present charity school built, which has cost between two and three thousand 
pounds, and was finished in 1718, at whie +h time I gave for the ene ouragement of the charity £750, being a tenth part of what it 
pleased God to bless me with, and did then purpose to continue to give the same proportion of whatever He should indulge me with 
in the time to come, for the benefit and encouragement of the same charity. . . . So great has been the merey and providence of 
God in prospering me in business, that I have made up the £750 to £: 2000, which I hare paid to the use of the school : ; and my 
children, six in number, the youngest of them now near thirty years of age, are so far from wanting, or being the worse for what | 
have given to the school, that the sv are all benefactors to it, some of them more than £100 at a time. I may truly say, whilst I 
have been doing for the children at the sc hool, the good providence of God hath been doing for mine, so that I hope they will be 
benefactors to this charity when I am in my grave. - 


The foundation-stone of the new hospital was laid May 3, 1716, and the building was partially opened 
for its benevolent purpose in 1717, though not completed till 1725. Bryan Blundell died in 1756, but the 
good work was enriched by various benefactors, and has never ceased to prosper. The number of children in 
1726 was 60, increased to 70 in 1744, and in 1748, 100—viz. 70 boys and 30 girls, “a sight,’ writes Mr. 
Blundell, “I much and earnestly desired to see before I died.” The expense at that time amounted to £700 
a-year. The number now admitted to the hospital is 350—viz. 250 boys and 100 girls, who are admitted, 
orphi us at 8, fatherless children at 9, and kept till the boys are 14, the girls 16 years of age, when they are 
apprenticed. Admission is limited to one member of a family, and to children having a settlement in the 
parish of Liverpool. 

One of the most interesting of the Liverpool educational charities is the SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, established 
in 1791, the first of its kind in the kingdom. Originally the views of the founders only contemplated an 
asylum where the present ease and comfort of the blind might be cared for, but experience taught them that 
the deprivation of one faculty frequently sharpens those which remain, and that the objects of their bounty 
might receive instruction in the useful arts. Under this persuasion the school was opened in the spring of 
1800. At that time the number of pupils was increased to seventy, but they were lodged, not as at present 
in the same building, but in different houses near the school. Since that time the opinion has begun to 
make way that this is a far better plan than isolating them from the world in an institution where all are in 
the same condition, but at the beginning of this century all that was felt was that the inspection of the 
superintendent could not be efficiently exercised, and accordingly the buildings in London Road for the 
residence of the blind were erected in 1808. The year after their completion the number of pupils was 
increased to 100, and in 1835 they amounted to 120. The late Pudsey Dawson, esq., was one of the most 
zealous founders and supporters of the blind asylum, and his monument very appropriately adorns the interior 
of the asylum church. The principal occupations of the pupils are spinning ; hamper and basket making ; 
plaiting of sash-line ; weaving worsted rugs for hearths, carriages, and ouee the making of sacks and of 
list and worsted shoes ; the manufacturing of rope-twine, pack-thread, log-lines, clothes-lines, and _fish-lnes ; 
stair carpeting ; foot mais, points, and gaskets, from old ropes; and the learning of music, especially with a 
view to qualify those who show any eift for music for the office of organist. The amount of goods manu- 
factured and sold was stated in 1835 to be about £1800 a-year. 

In 1850 the asylum was removed to its present abode in Hardman Street, its church which had been 
built in Hotham Street in 1818 being reconstructed of the same materials at the corner of Hope Street. 
Another SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, supported by the Roman Catholics, is m Brunswick Road. In Bold Street, 
at the corner of Newington, is another kindred institution, WORKSHOPS FOR THE Brinp. The blind live at 
their own homes, but work at the shops here. 

A kindred institution is the Dear AND Dump INstirutIoNn, established January 18, 1825. It now 
occupies the site of the old Botanie Garden, the present building in Oxford Street having been opened in 
1840, It is not, however, a purely charitable foundation, many pupils being educated here who pay for 
their instruction. 

The OrPHAN AsyLuM in Myrtle Street, two large buildings fronted with red sandstone, with the church 
of the Holy Innocents in the centre, was eaaan in 1840, when a school for orphan girls was opened in Upper 
Stanhope Street, the boys’ school being opened ina house in Hope Street in 1850. The first stone of the girls’ 
wing of the present building was laid May 17, 1843. Three hundred orphans, an equal number of e: ach sex, 
are here brought up. Any children born within seven miles of the Liverpool Exchange are admissible, nor 
is there any restriction against the admission of more than one member of a family. The church was erected 
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by the munificence of Harmood Banner, esq., a warm friend of the charity. In Falkner Street is the CATHOLIC 
FEMALE ORPHAN ScHoot, founded in 1844, and receiving 100 inmates. 

The first RaAGGED ScHoon in Liverpool was established in 1844 by the Rev. G. Dover, in Naylor Street, 
Vauxhall Road. The number has, however, very rapidly increased, and there are now upwards of fifty such 
schools in various parts of the town. The most important institution of the kind is the INDUSTRIAL RAGGED 
ScHOOLs, established in a house in Soho Street in 1849, and in 1861 removed to a house of their own in 
Everton Terrace. The children consist of two classes—the fed, clothed, taught, and lodged, 147 boys and 73 
girls ; total, 220; fed and taught, boys, 76; girls, 49; total, 125. There are also the PARISH INDUSTRIAL 
ScHooLs, a large Elizabethan building in Bootle Lane, accommodating 2000 inmates, built in 1845 at a cost 
of £32,000, and recently enlarged. There are also REFORMATORIES at 6 Mount Vernon Green, and at 2 
Wellington Road, Toxteth Park. 

There are several institutions in Liverpool for receiving penitent women—the FEMALE PENITENTIARY, 
erected in 1809, in Falkner Street ; the BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, in North Street, Toxteth Park, established 
in 1839; the HomE ror FALLEN Women, Mason Street, Edge Hill; the Cnuron OF ENGLAND MAGDALEN 
Institution, Mount Vernon Street ; and akin to these the CouNry REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, established 
for the purpose of affording a shelter and a chance of reformation to females released from prison. 

The Distrior PROVIDENT SOCIETY, in Queen’s Square, founded in 1830, is for the purpose of checking 
mendicanecy and imposture by careful investigation of the cases referred to it, and of relieving the really de- 


serving who are destitute. One important means by which it endeavours to help the poor is that of 


receiving their small savings, by the agency of voluntary visitors who undertake districts for this purpose. 
In one of its original departments, namely that of giving relief, it has been superseded. It was found that 
several societies for this purpose existed, covering the s same ground, so a CENTRAL RELIEF SOCIETY was 
founded, with one staff of officers and one set of papers. It is located at 7 Dale Street. The STRANGERS’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY, in Benn’s Gardens, was established in 1795. 

An important class of charities in this, as in all the other large towns of the county, are those which 
afford medical and surgical aid to the poor in sickness or accident. In the memorable year 1745, a number 
of benevolent men in Liverpool formed the design to erect an INFIRMARY, and the Corporation, as their con- 
tribution towards the new institution, prese nted the trustees with a spacious site of land, for 999 years, on 
the summit of Shaw’s Brow, where St. George’s Hall now stands. In the month of July in that year the 
building was commenced, and on the 25th of March 1749 it was opened for the reception of thirty patients. 
Provision was made, however, for one hundred patients, and the wisdom of this was afterwards sufficiently 
manifest. The first president of the Infirmary was Edward, the eleventh earl of Derby, and he was succeeded 
in the following year by his son James, Lord Stanley, usually called Lord Strange. As had been foreseen, 
the patients every year increased, and with them the cost of maintaining the establishment, which in 1835 
amounted to from five to six thousand a-year. The town and neighbourhood having at length overgrown 
the capacities of the original building, a new infirmary was erected, “under the architectural direction of John 
Foster, esq., in an elev: ated enclosure in Brownlow Street t, at a cost of £27,800, opened September 25, 1824. 
The principle of this institution is so liberal and expansive, that every poor person, labouring under the ma- 
laches for the relief or cure of which the Infirmary was founded, is eligible to receive its benefits, without regard 
to nation, age, or sex. The School for Medicine connected with the Infirmary. has been already mentioned. 
A chapel for the patients of the Infirmary was added in 1858, by the liberality of a townsman. The old Sra- 
MAN’S Hosprrat, established in 1752, and which formed part a the building of the original Infirmary, was dis- 
continued when the old building was abandoned. Close by the Infirmary ; erounds stands the LUNATIC ASYLUM ; 
this was first established in 1792, in a building within the old Infirmary grounds. The present building was 
commenced in 1829, costing £11,000, and can accommodate sixty inmates. Attached to the Infirmary is also 
the Lock Hosprrat, erected in 1834 for sixty patients. It is a separate building,-however, from the Infirmary, 
and, like the Lunatic Asylum, under its own officers. The SourHERN AND ToxtTerH Hosprrat originated in 
1838, the first stone being laid March 2, 1841, and the hospital opened January 17, 1842. It was designed 
to afford immediate relief to those employed about the docks in case of sickness or aoclent and in 1842 a 

. provision for 50 beds was thought sufficient. This number was, however, gradually enlarged to 70, and at last 
to 106 upon emergencies ; but the accommodation being still too small, the first stone of a New SouTHERN 


Hosprran was laid by the earl of Derby, October 22, 1867. Only a few months before, the project was set on 


foot, but it was taken up with such aneigy by the influential inhabitants of the town, that, of the £35,000 
wanted to complete the undertaking, £25,000 had been already subscribed. The building fronts Hall Street, 
the fagade being 300 feet long, and the block extends back for 180 feet. It is of elegant design, divided 
into a central part and two wings. In the middle of the block is the administrative department, with the 
operating theatre, chapel, board-room, and waiting and examination rooms. The end blocks or wings are 
separated from the central portion by spacious corridors, and severally contain one large and one small ward, 
with nurses’ rooms, baths, ete. The total number of beds provided for is 200, each having ample air-space. 
This is especially necessary, as the site of the building, though well adapted for the reception of patients, is 
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situated in a densely populated neighbourhood. The NorrHEern Hosprrat, intended to supply the need of 
a similar class amidst the increasing shipping population of the north end of the town, is a fine stone Eliza- 
bethan edifice in Great Howard Street, which in 1834 replaced the smaller previous institution in a building 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The Lyrnc-In Hosprrat, in Myrtle Street, was established in 1841 
Another charity of similar character for the relief of poor married women in childbirth, but at their own 
homes, the Lapres’ CHAriry, has existed since 1796, and annually assists about 1000 cases. These two 
kindred institutions are, however, now being amalgamated. Sv. ANNE'S DISPENSARY and Eyre AND Ear In- 
FIRMARY is at Rose Hill, and there is the Eyez AND EAR INSTITUTION on Mount Pleasant. In Myrtle Street 
is an INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN. ‘There are two large DISPENSARIES for the north and south ends of the 
town respectively, in Vauxhall Road and Parliament Street, which have replaced the single building in Church 
Street in which the charity was at first located on its establishment in 1778. The PArtsH DISPENSARY is 
at Nos. 199 and 201 Burlington Street. There are also two Hommopatuic DIsPpeNsARIEs, the principal one 
in Hardman Street, and the ether in Wilbraham Street. The Liverroot TRAINING ScitooL AND HomeE ror 
NURSES was established in 1862 ; its head quarters are in Dover Street. The town is divided into nineteen 
districts, in each of which a nurse is employed in ministering to the sick poor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
al or Sterk HE PLACES or PUBLIC AMUSEMENT mentioned in the edition of 1835 were, “ the Theatre, m 
LEIA 


x. Williamson Square, built in 1772; the Olympic Circus, in Great Charlotte Street, opened in 

“y 1803; the Liver Theatre, in Church Street; the Rotunda, in Bold Street, built in 1811 ; 
the Wellington Rooms, Mount Pleasant, opened in 1815; and the Royal Amphitheatre, in 
Great Charlotte Street, opened in 1826.” The first of these, since called the Theatre Royal, 
originally costing £6000, replaced in 1772 a previous theatre on the east side of Drury Lane. 


green-room. It was at this theatre also that George Frederick Cooke, appearing in a partially intoxicated state, 
having been hissed by the audience, made a retort too good to be forgotten. The slave-trade was then at its 
height, and Liverpool was flourishing upon it; and Cooke, standing forward, as was supposed to make an 
apology, as soon as the hissing died away cried out, with concentrated bitterness, “ I despise you! There is 
not a brick in your nasty town but is cemented with the blood of the suffering African!” Only immediate 
flight saved him from the vengeance of the audience. This theatre was enlarged and almost rebuilt in 1803. 
The Olympic Circus was erected originally in Christian Street by old Astley in 1795. It was rebuilt in 
1825, and is now the Adelphi Theatre. The Royal Amphitheatre was built in 1825, and is a favourite place for 
large pubhe meetings, as it will hold from 5000 to 6000 persons. The Liver Theatre, in Church Street, has 
entirely disappeared. There are also the Royal Alexandra Theatre, one of the most beautiful in the country, 
opened October 15, 1866; and the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, in 1861. 


The Rotunda, originally a very 
select billiard-club, is now converted into shops 


; the /Vellington Rooms are still the fashionable assembly- 
rooms of the town, in the hands of a private proprietary, and are used for balls during the winter 
season. The finest public institution in Liverpool for recreational purposes is the Philharmonic Hall, 
built at a cost of £30,000, and opened August 27, 1848—a magnificent music-hall, capable of accom- 
modating an orchestra of 300, and an audience of between two and three thousand persons. In Myrtle 
Street is a very popular institution, the Gymnasium, under the management of Mr. Hulley, opened by 
Lord Stanley, November 6, 1865. There were annual races on Crosby Moor from 1774 to 1786, when they 
were discontinued. The Liverpool races are held at the Aintree course, opened in 1829. Steeple-chases 
take place in March. The flat races are in J uly, and there is also an autumn meeting. 

Near the spot where Prince Rupert encamped in 1644 are now erected the Militia Barracks, on the old 
St. Domingo House estate in Rupert Lane. They cost £13,000, and were built in 1862. The old powder- 
magazine a century ago, before the erection of the present magazines at Liscard, was in a building on the site 
of Clarence Street. The powder is now kept in floating magazines between New Ferry and Eastham. — Liver- 
pool is protected by two forts, one of which is at New Brighton, and therefore beyond the scope of this 
history. The North Battery, near to Huskisson Dock, is a massive stone semicircular fort, projecting 
into the sea, approached from the east by a drawbridge over a moat. The circular front is pierced for ten 
guns, and four very heavy guns are mounted on two square towers. 

Like all seaports, Liverpool has been exposed at different periods to violent storms, the most memorable 
of which on record, in the last and the present century, are the following :—On the 15th of March 1757, the 
spire of St. Thomas’s Church was blown down during the prevalence of a violent gale, and five vessels sunk 
in the river; on the Ist of October 1762 a tornado from the west-north-west raged with fatal violence for 
about two hours, and, amongst other mischief, blew down about thirty yards of the wall of St. George’s 
- Dock; on the 29th of July 1768, by a storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, several rooms in the lower part 
of the town were laid under water, and the bowsprit of the ship Wheel of Fortune was driven through the 
middle window of a house at the bottom of James’ Street ; on the 2d of February 1794, a hurricane filled 
the river with wreck, and the ancient wooden mill, on Copperas Hill, which had weathered so many storms, 
was blown down, and totally destroyed ; and on the 21st of January 1802, a dreadful hurricane elevated the 
tide six feet above the calculation in the tide-table ; and Sefton church, which has stood 700 years, lost 
about five feet of its spire. One of the most violent hurricanes with which Liverpool has ever been visited 
took place on the 6th and 7th January 1839. 

Finns.—Liverpool has frequently been subject to the loss and devastation occasioned by fire, but the 
tremendous conflagration of the Goree warehouses, on the night of the 14th September 1802, was the most 


y 


. 
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destructive occurrence of that nature with which it has ever been visited. Seventeen large warehouses, some 
of them thirteen storeys high, filled with the productions of our own and of other countries, were burnt down. 
The shipping in George’s Dock narrowly escaped, and the loss amounted to £323,000. The ruins remained 
in a state of ignition for several months. De Quincey, who then resided in Liverpool, describes the conflag- 
ration as being awful. He states, as an eye-witness, that “the fragments of ignited cotton were carried, like 
showers of fire, as far as Warrington, filling, as they descended on the way, the hearts of men and beasts 
with terror.” In January 1833, fourteen warehouses and nine dwelling-houses in Lancelot’s Hey and the 
adjoining streets were destroyed by fire, the loss of property amounting to £200,000. This disaster brought 
into operation the fire police, established under an act of Leclaeoee obtamed in 1826, but which lay dor- 
mant till 1833. <A terrific conflagration took place, September 23, 1842, in Crompton Street, Formby 
Street, and Neptune Street. Upwards of seven acres of ground ee with warehouses were one mass of 
flame. The loss was estimated at £500,000. The fire was not entirely extinguished for several months. 
Many other fires will be found recorded in the annals already given. 

The VOLUNTEER movement in Liverpool, so far as concerns the formation of the first volunteer Rifle 
Corps under the government of Her Majesty, may be said to have commenced in 1852, when some twenty 
gentlemen, following mercantile pursuits in Liverpool, formed themselves together into a club for the purpose 
of acquiring some knowledge of drill and military exercise, and the use of the sword and foil. This club met 
in a large warehouse-room, and was presided over and worked by Mr. Nathaniel Bousfield, who was engaged 
in cotton-broking in Liverpool. The club was a private one, and was at its commencement somewhat ridic uled 
by many. But though small, it still carried on its evening drills under sergeants from the regular army, 
until such time as the members had ac quired sufficient knowledge to instruct each other, Mr. Bousfield taking 
the general command. In this manner the club was carried on until 1857, when an ‘application was made 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department for enrolment as a company of rifle volunteers, the 
number of members having then increased to fifty, all equipped in a simple uniform, and armed with the 
Enfield rifle ; the cost of these equipments being entirely defrayed by the members. This application was 
influentially ‘supported by the mayor (Francis Shand, esq.) ; Colonel Bell, C.B., inspector, and _field-ofticer 
(now Lieutenant-General Sir George Bell, K.C.B.) ; Colonel Rogers and Major Faulkner, staff-ofticers of pen- 
sioners ; Sir W. Brown, bart., T. B. Horsfall and J. C. Ewart, esqs., the three members of parliament for 
Liverpool, and was forwarded to the earl of Burlington (now duke of Devonshire), the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Lancashire, who approved of the suggested corps, and officially recommended it to the favourable considera- 
tion of the government. The offer was, however, courteously but firmly declined ; the Home Secretary, Sir 
George Grey, stating in his reply, that though highly appreciating the patriotic motives of the applicants, he 
was not prepared to advise the formation of any more corps of this description. Undeterred, however, by 
this refusal of its enrolment, Mr. Bousfield persevered, and was well supported by the members of the aay, 
and numerous gentlemen who approved of the movement. Special facilities were also given for carrying out 
the objects of the club, by permission being granted by Major Greig, the head-constable, to use the police- 
stations for drill purposes, and by Colonel Sir Duncan aioneat K.C.B., then commanding the Royal 
Lancashire Artillery Militia, allowing to Mr. Bousfield the use of that regiment’ s barracks at Birehfield. 

In January 1859 efforts were again made to mduce the government to give the corps enrolment, Sir 
Dunean Macdougall warmly supporting, not only by letter but personally, the applications, which at last were 
crowned with success. On the 9th June 1859 Mr. Bousfield received his commission as captain, dated 11th 
June 1859, and the corps was formed as the First Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, thus giving the position of 
third in the kingdom to the county of Lancashire. The establishment was at that time fixed at 100 men of 
all ranks. The regiment is now 800 strong, is commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Steble, Mr. Bousfield being 
the senior major. In 1862 the earl of Derby accepted the honorary coloneley of this regiment, which was 
also the first corps of rifles to which an adjutant was appointed, Captain Holden being commissioned in 1860. 
At present (1869) the Liverpool volunteer force numbers over 7000 men, comprised in ne Ist, 4th, 7th, 8th, 

12th, 15th, and 17th Artillery Volunteers, the Ist Engineer nyigiantt ores and the Ist, 5th, 15th, 64th, Fal 
80th Rifle Volunteers. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE stands deservedly pre-eminent among the names that are connected with the history of Liverpool, not 
only the most notable author it has produced, but associated with its commercial enterprise, its political struggles, and especially 
with every movement and institution for infusing into its busy mercantile life the tastes for art, science, and literature. 

He was born March 8, 1753, of very humble parentage. His father, William Roscoe, kept a small public-house, called the 
Old Bowling Green, on a spot called Mount Pleasant, then in the suburbs, but now an integral part of the city, situated near the 
present junction of Mount Pleasant and Hope Street. His father was a member of the EK nglish Presbyte a in congregation meeting 
in Benn’s Gardens chapel (afterwards replaced by the present Renshaw Street chapel), and here, on March 28 of the same year, he 
was baptized. In the common schools of the neighbourhood he received the rudiments of a very humble English education, from 
which, at twelve years old, he was taken away to assist his father in his market-garden, and to carry baskets of potatoes on his 
head to the Liverpool market. Already, however, he was devoting his leisure hours to reading, and from the influence of his 
mother his character acquired the love of meditation, the moral strength, and the piety, which characterised him through life. 


Ollie Lis pee 
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The favourite authors, chiefly poets, of his early youth were only of a secondary rank—Gray, Collins, Shenstone, and the like ; 
while of the great masters of E nglish literature he seems to have known nothing, but eradually his knowledge widened and his 
taste improy ed. He was placed with a bookse ller, but growing impatient of a life which did not afford the se ope he longed after 
for cultivating his love of books, he persuaded his father to article him to an attorney. During this articleship, 1769 to W774) he 
formed the ae “quaintane e of a young a named Francis Holden, at this time an assistant in a school, but of rare mental acquire- 
ments, and whose influence spurre »d on young Roscoe to the study of languages, in which his friend was already a proficient. 

In 1774 Roscoe was admitted an attorne y of the Court of King’s s Bench, and established himself in practice in Liverpool, first 
in connection with Mr. Bannister, and subsequently with Mr. Samuel Aspinwall. He was married at St. Anne’s church, on the 22d 
February 1781, to Miss Jane Grifties, the daughter of a Liv erpool tradesman, to whom he had been for some years attached. 

It is at shout this period that we find Roscoe beginning to attract notice in Liverpool Society. The close of the eighteenth 
century was a time of deere »pitude and poverty throughout all the schools of art in Europe. Everywhere the only encouragement 
for art came from a few of the highe st rank, and in busy mercantile communities like Liverpool anything like love or appreciation 
of art was almost unknown. Roscoe’s growing tastes, however, led him to desire to infuse something higher than mere interest in 
business into his own life and into the soc ‘iety abort him, and as early as 1773 he had joined in forming a ‘* Society for the 
Encouragement of the Arts of Painting and Design in the town of Liv erpool.” This at the time failed, but ten years later the idea 
was revived, and associated with a pl in for an ‘exhibition of pictures, which procured for it considerable success. In connection 
with this society, various lectures.on subjects bearing on the fine arts were delivered, and among these were several by Mr. Roscoe 
on ‘* The History of Art,’ ‘‘The Knowledge and Use of Prints,” and ‘* The History and Progress of the Art of Engraving.’ 

It was.in the course of his own studies in the history of art that he seems to have acquired that strong interest in Lorenzo 
di Medici, to whom was due the sudden progress of the fine arts in Italy at the close of the fifteenth century, which led eventually 
to his. commencing, about 1788, the work with which his name has become especially associated, The Life of Lorenzo di Medict. 
Beginning by searching the works of Macchiavelli, Ammirato, Crescembeni, Muratori, and Tiraboschi, for any reference to the 
great F lorentine ; and the on enriching his knowledge by many scarce books w hich he obtained at the sale of the Pinelli and Crev enna 
collections ; he was enabled to add to the information derived from these still more important materials procured for him in the 
libraries of Italy by his friend Mr. William Clarke, to whom, in 1789, he made known his design. In 1791 he printed some 
previously unknown poems of Lorenzo, which had come into his hands among the other mez iterials from Italy, and two years later 
the first sheets of his work were printed in Liverpool. The complete work, in two vols. 4to, was published in February 1796, 
and at once made a great sensation throughout the literary world, not only as a work of singularly elegant scholarship, but as a 
thorough biogr aphical study of a kind then hardly known. The first edition was rapidly exhauste od, and Messrs Cadell and Davies 
at once offered him £1200 for the copyright, and issued a second edition, a third following in 1799, by which year it.was also pub- 
lished in Italian, German, and French translations. 

The great interest excited by this work led him to entertain the idea, which was pressed upon him by his friends, of continuing 
the subject in a life of Leo X.° He hesitated before deciding upon this, but impatient of the profession of the law —which he 
never liked—he retired in 1799 with a moderate competency to a. small estate at Allerton, near Liverpool, and gave himself up to 
literary pursuits. Devoting himself to studies for the life of Leo, he completed the MS. of the first volume in November 1800, of 
the second in January 1802, and the third by the end of the same year ; and the work finally appeared in four 4to volumes in the 
summer of 1805, the publishers having given £2000 for one-half of the copyright. 

This work, however, did not meet with the same success as his previous one. The subject had no longer the same charm 
of novelty. Perhaps his mind had been somewhat distracted also by the cares of business, for he had been led to take a partnership 
ina Liverpool bank ; and his task had been more than once interrupted by severe attacks of illness, brought on by over-work. The 
period, moreover, was a difficult one for a liberal and impartial thinker to deal with, embracing religious crises which most people 
et with the spirit of partisans. The result was, that though the first edition was rapidly “exhausted, he was severely handled 
by the eritics : the Edinburgh Review pronounced it prolix and ae and the Christian Observer declared its author ‘‘ uniformly 
hostile to € ‘hristianity,” and charged him with having ‘‘ received a retaining fee from the Pope § * while the Pope showed his ap- 
preciation of it by putting the Italian translation of it into the Index exprurgator ias.. The fact of its having gone through six large 
editions, however, bears witness that, though hardly equal to his first work, it was a most important and interesting addition to 
standard English literature. 

Meanwhile, Willian Roscoe had been rising in the estimation of his townsmen, till he had come to be looked upon as one of 
the foremost men in Liverpool. In 1806, at the general election, he was proposed and carried as M.P. for Liverpool, and was one 
of those who soon after helped in carrying the measure for the abolition of the slave-trade. He had lifted his voice against this 
traffic since 1777, when he denounced it in his poem of ‘‘ Mount Pleasant,” and in 1787 he had published a special poem on the 
subject, ‘‘The Wrongs of Africa,” following it up by a pamphlet, in 1788, ‘‘A General View of the Slave-Trade, demonstrating its 
injustice and impolicy ; with hints towards a bill for its abolition.” It is honourable to him and his townsmen that in a town, a 
large part of whose commerce and prosperity was involved in the traffic, he should dare to take so bold a stand against it, and they 
should, nevertheless, have chosen him as their representative in parliament. He did not long continue in that position, however. 
A change of administration the next year was followed by a new election. Roscoe declined ‘to stand again as a candidate, and a 
feeble attempt to put him forward by some of his party resulted in a defeat, which encouraged no further attempts of the same 
kind. A Unitarian in religion, and in politics a thoughtful liberal, disliking all extremes, het was more fitted to foster the gradual 
growth of a wholesome public feeling than to lead in the party contests of the day. 

Roscoe’s later years were chequered by adversity. The bank in which he was a partner failed in 1820, and he was left a 
bankrupt and almost penniless. His friends, however, came to his rescue, raising a sum of £2500, which was invested for the 
benefit of himself and his family; and this, with his literary labours, ensured. him a modest maintenence. In 1827, however, he 
was attacked by paralysis, which left him with a feeble frame, though still active in mind, until his death, which took place at his 
house in Lodge Lane on June 30, 1831, in the 79th year of his age. He was buried on the 5th of July following in the grave- 
yard of R enshaw Street chapel, Liv erpool, where there isa monument to his memor y: 

Sesides the works which have been named in the foregoing sketch, the following pamphlets and books may be enumerated 
- as having proceeded from his pen :—‘‘ Christian Morality, as s contained in the precepts of the New Testament, in the language of 
Jesus Christ ;” “A Scriptural Refutation of a pamphlet lately published by the Rev. Raymond Harris, entitled Scriptural Re- 
searches on the Licitness of the Slave Trade,”’ 1788 ; ‘* Thoughts on the Causes and the present Failures,” 1793 ; ‘‘ Observations on 
the relative situation of Great Britain and Franc e, ”'1802 ; ; ‘Considerations on the Objects, Causes, and Consequences of the Present 
War,” 1808 ; ‘Remarks on the Proposals made to Great Britain for opening negotiations for peace in the year 1807,” 1808 ; 
ee rief Obsery ations on the Address to His Majesty,, proposed by Earl Grey,” 1810 ; “te Occasional Tracts relative to the war between 
Great Britain and France,” 1810 ; “A letter to Mr. Brougham” on parliamentary reform, 1811; ‘‘ Observations on Penal Juris- 
prudence and the Reformation of "Offenders ; ” «On the Origin and Vicissitudes.of Literature,” Liverpool, 1817 ; ‘* Illustrations of 
the Life of Lorenzo di Medici ;” ‘‘ Memoir of Richard Robert Jones ;” ‘* Monandrian Plants of the order Scitaminia,” Liverpool, 
1824-8, fifteen folio parts published at a guinea each. 

The centenary of Roscoe’s birth was celebrated at Liverpool on the 8th of March 1853, under the auspices of the various 
literary koe: scientific institutions of the town, public addresses being given on the subject of "Roscoe's personal and literary cha- 

racter, by William Rathbone, esq., and Rey. Dr. Hume,. the Derby Museum being publicly inaugurated and a brilliant assemblage 
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of above a thousand of the leading men and women at the Town-hall in the evening doing honour to the memory of Liverpool's 
most famous citizen. 


THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D., though not by birth a Liverpool man, became so associated with this town during his 
long and conspicuous ministry of forty-nine years at Great George Street Independent Chapel, that a brief outline of his life 
becomes a necessary part of the history of Lancashire. 

He was born May nly 1788, in Princes Street, Spitalfields, at the house of his father Mr. William Raffles, a member of a family 
whose name frequently occurs in the oldest pepisters of the minster and St. Mary’s Church at Be averley, and of whom one John 
Raffles was mayor of Beverley in 1583. His father was a solicitor, one of the firm of Parnell and Raftles. His mother belonged 
to the Wesleyan Methodists, but his father was a churchman, and the child was baptized at the parish church. In 1800 he was 
sent to the Rev. Martin Ready’s school at Peckham, and in 1803 he became a clerk in Doctors’ Commons. ‘His occupation here, 
however, was uncongenial. He had received from his mother religious impressions which were deepened by some of the associations 
of his school-days, and the bent of his mind towards the ministry ‘became manifest. He was sent back, at the close of 1803, to Peck- 
ham fora short period, and early in 1805 entered Homerton C ollege, then under the care of Rey. Thomas Hill, and Rey. (afterwards 
Dr.) John Pye Smith. Here he continued for four years. During this period, however, he was occasionally occupied in ministerial 
work, s spending some months at Ashford in Kent in the winter of 1807-8, where he already showed promise of his future powers. 
A little later in 1808 he was invited to be the colleague of Rey. William Kingsbury, at the chapel above Bar, Southampton. This 
invitation, however, he declined, as he did also one from an old English Presbyterian congregation in Hanover Street, Long Acre. 
In December 1808 he was invited to be minister of the « chapel in George’s Yard, Hammer smnith, and here he settled, his ordination 
taking place, June 22, 1809, in the chapel of Rev. John Leifehild at “Kensington. Here he continued about two years, during 
whic h time, in addition to very fervent and successful ministerial labours, he “edited. a translation of Klopstock’s s Messiah. 

On the 5th of August 1811, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, the young and gifted minister of Newington Chapel, Liv erpool, was 
drowned in the Mersey while 1 pathing, and his congregation iny ited Mr. Raffles to be his suecessor, and he commenced the ministry, 
which was to be the great labour of his life, on Sunday April 19, 1812. The occupancy of Newington chapel, however, w i but 
temporary, as the congregation, in consequence of the popularity of his pr edecessor, were already e1 ngaged i in building a new chapel 
to hold 2000 people. This che pel, in Great George Street, was opened May 27th, and from the commencement was crowded by an 
eager congregation. 

His ministry was an eminently useful and successful one. His eloquence caused him to be much sought after for preaching 
sermons on special occasions, and his earnestness won him wide esteem. On the 22d December 1820 the senate of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws, the usual testimonials from two graduates of the same order 
being signed by the duke of Sussex and the duke of Somerset, from whom he received many marks of friendship. In the summer 
of 1830 he received the additional honour of the degree of doctor of divinity from Union College, Connecticut, United States. He 
was a considerable traveller. His book ‘‘ Tour on the Continent,” descriptive of a journey taken with his cousin Sir Stamford 
Rafiles, went through five editions in this country and several in Amerie a. 

The most considerable interest of his life, outside his own pastoral work, was the establishment of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, in which he took a part, whic h contributed largely to the prosperous opening of the college, free from debt, after 
many difficulties, in 1843. In 1840 his chapel in Great George Street was burnt to the ground, and the sy mpathy which was called 
forth on the occasion from all classes of his fellow-townsmen evinced the respect in which he was held. The chapel was speedily 
rebuilt, and his ministry continued to the long term of forty-nine years. During the last few years of this period his health had 
been greatly declining, and though he had w: armly desired to complete fifty years’ service with his people, he felt that he must not 
delay his resignation so long, and on the 11th December 1861 he communicated his resolution to his people, preaching his last 
sermon as their minister on the 24th February following. For another year, however, he continued to officiate occasionally in the 
district, his last sermon being preached at Norwood chapel on May 3, 1863. From this time he rapidly declined, and died August 
18th in the same year, and was interred on the 24th in the Necropolis. 

He was married on the 18th April 1815 to Mary Catherine, the only daughter of Mr. James Hargreaves of Liverpool, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter ; of whom the eldest, Thomas Stamford Raftles, B. A. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
was in January 1860 appointed ‘stipendiary magistrate for the borough of Liverpool. Mrs. Raffles died May 17, 1843. 

Dr. Raftles was more noted for his pastoral than for his literary labours. Several works, however, were published by him at 
intervals, of which the best known is the ‘“‘ Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Spencer.” He ever took a lively interest in antiquarian pur- 
suits, and was one of the founders and first vice-presidents of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. His collection of 
autographs was one of the finest in the kingdom, one series alone consisting of forty folio-volumes, with illustrations, with as many 
more of yarious kinds. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE, born 17th June 1787, died February 1, 1868, claims our notice as one of the noblest men to whom 
Liverpool has given birth, widely known alike for his public spirit, his wisdom and zeal in all movements for social or political 
progress, his lar ge-hearted philanthropy, and his unbounded charity. He was sprung of a family whose name has been honourably 
associated with Live rpool ever since Liverpool became commere ially important. He was the fifth William of his race ; and though 
there be nothing in a name, it has been in the case of the Rathbones identified with virtues that acquired a brighter lustre in every 
succeeding generation. It was of the fourth William Rathbone—the father of the worthy whose loss all Liverpool now laments— 
that Roscoe, his friend and fellow-labourer in many good works, wrote—‘‘ His name will ever be distinguished by independence, 
probity, and true benevolence, and will remain as an example to his descendants of genuine piety, patient resignation, and of all 
those virtues which give energy to a community, adorn society, and are the delight of private life.” Liver Street, out of Park 
Lane, in 1787 a fashionable quarter of the town, was the birthplace of the subject of this sketch. His father:was a Lie eee 
merchant, a member of the Society of Friends, one of the leaders of the anti-slave-trade party of Liverpool, and a man of remarkab] 
eloquence and undaunted courage. He died at the early age of fifty-two, from over-work in his efforts to secure religious fee 
within the limits of his own communion. Mrs. Rathbone was a daughter of Richard Reynolds, the well-known philanthropist of 
Bristol. William Rathbone was educated at first by Mr. James Houlbr odke, and afterwards his father sent him to Hackney Aca- 
demy, where he lived and studied in the house of the Rey. Thomas Belsham. Afterwards he entered his father’s counting-house, 
and at twenty-one found himself, in consequence of his father’s death, at the head of the firm, and by his assiduity and integrity 
raised himself to that position of wealth and independence which enabled him to do so much good throughout his long life. From 
an early period, however, he began to take an earnest and manly part in the public life of his native town, and for half-a- century 
he was intimately identified with every public movement which aimed at the moral, political, or social improvement of his country- 
men. He was an ardent politician. In the history of Liverpool politics his name is associated with those men who rendered that 
town illustrious for intelligence and public spirit in the first half of the present century. He was a fellow-worker with Roscoe, 
Currie, Shepherd, Bolton, “Harvey, Rushton ; and though thus surrounded by men of no common ability, he was always in the fore- 
most rank. He grew up amid a social and political state very different to that which has since been attained. Not only was 
slavery in the heyday of its prosperity, but even the slave-trade was a legal traffic, and the staple branch of Liverpool commercial 
enterprise. Parliamentary reform was unheard of, and Old Sarum had its two members, while Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 
had none. Death was the common penalty for all offences above the rank of sheep- -stealing, and fine and imprisonment still waited 
on what the courts defined as blasphemy. The church was full of sinecures, pluralities, and corruptions, yet no man could hold 
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any office of public trust without professing, by taking the communion, to belong to it. No Catholic could sit in either house of 
parliament or hold any office either in the municipality or the state. The Universities were closed against dissenters ; the heresy 
of Free Trade had hardly been whispered ; popular education there was scarcely any worth the name. Into every one of the move- 
ments for changing all this he threw himself heart and soul. No unpopularity or intimidation daunted him. And though at 
times he had to brave the storm of denunciation and abuse, he gradually won his way to a position of singular respect. On the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act, he was in 1837 chosen mayor of Liverpool, and was the leader in throwing open the corpora- 
tion schools, irrespective of religious belief. This step, however, excited bitter animosity, and led to the unseating of the reformers 
as their terms of office expired. ; 

Nor was it only in efforts for political progress that he thus interested himself. He received the common title of ‘* The Edu- 
cationist,” at a time when the necessity for popular education was little recognised. He was one of the founders of the Royal 
Institution, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the Sailors’ Home. His house beeame a sort of refuge for men who had made any sacri- 
fice for the sake of conscience or principle, and his hand was ever open to relieve distress, to an extent which his unostentatious 
benevolence prevented from ever becoming known. In 1836 he was with difficulty persuaded to accept a service of plate, which 
was presented at a public meeting on the 13th of January in that year, in recognition of his efforts in the cause of municipal and 
parliamentary reform. Nearly thirty years afterwards, ‘‘ his fellow-townsmen, of all shades of opinion,” desired to mark their 
esteem of his character in some public manner, but Mr, Rathbone promptly and firmly declined the honour in a characteristic 
letter. 

He married in 1812 the daughter of Samuel Greg of Manchester, by whom he had three sons and three daughters ; of whom 
five survived him: his eldest, William, who succeeded him, was in 1868 elected representative for Liverpool. Being read out of 
the Society of Friends on his marriage, Mr. Rathbone joined the congregation of Unitarians worshipping in Renshaw Street, with 
which he had previously had considerable sympathy, and of which he continued a member till his death. 


JAMES CURRIE, M.D., though not a native of Liverpool, ranks among Liverpool worthies by his long residence in the 
town, as one of its leading medical and literary men. He was born in 1756, in Dumfriesshire, and after a short service in trade, for 
which he had no taste, he turned his attention to medicine, and studied at Glasgow, where he took his degree. He then settled in 
Liverpool, and soon acquired an extensive practice there, and became well known, not only as an able physician but as one of the 
foremost literary men and philanthropists of the town. He was the first who proposed to have separate fever hospitals, and his 
plan at first met with great opposition, though it has eventually become almost universally acknowledged and adopted. In 1793 
he published a pamphlet, under the assumed name of Jasper Wilson, entitled ‘‘ A Letter, commercial and political, to Mr. Pitt,” 
which reached many editions and excited great attention. In 1797 he published medical reports on the effects of cold and warm 
water in febrile diseases, and the J/emoria Medica, and the volumes of the 7ransactions of the Philosophical Society contain various 
productions of his pen. He will, however, be best known by the memoir of Robert Burns, and edition of his works, which he pub- 
lished in 1800 for the benefit of the poet’s family. This memoir has been the subject of very conflicting criticism, and much of it 
now appears stilted and prolix, but it must be remembered that the art of biography was then little understood, and certainly his 
work has been taken as a basis by many subsequent writers on the subject. Dr. Currie died in 1805, at the age of forty-nine. 


Sir WILLIAM BROWN, bart., was born in 1784, and after receiving a good middle-class education at a school in Yorkshire, 
he went at the age of sixteen to America, where his father was settled in the linen trade. He entered his father’s counting-house 
in Baltimore, and in due time was taken into partnership. He did not remain long in this position, however, but returned to 
Kngland, and settling in Liverpool engaged in very extensive banking transactions, and became one of the leading merchants of 
Liverpool. On the formation of the Anti Corn-Law League, he became one of its warm and zealous supporters ; and in 1844 he con- 
tested South Lancashire, as the representative of Free Trade opinions. South Lancashire, however, was not yet ripe for the Free 
Trade movement, and Mr. Brown was defeated by Mr. Entwistle, the Protectionist candidate. It was this election which brought 
about the League movement for the creation of forty shilling freeholds ; and when Mr. Brown, two years later, came before the con- 
stituenecy again, on the occasion of a vacancy through Lord Francis Egerton becoming the earl of Ellesmere, he was successful. He 
was elected member for South Lancashire in 1846, and at the general elections in 1847, 1852, and 1857. He first spoke in Parlia- 
ment on Lord John Russell’s motion for the continued suspension of the corn and navigation laws, but did not often take part in 
debate. He was throughout a faithful advoeate of Free Trade, of the decimal system of coinage, and of various measures for the 
advancement of the higher interests of commerce. His name, however, will be best known by the munificence with which he offered 
to contribute towards the establishment of a free public library and museum in Liverpool, eventually giving not less than £30,000 
to carry the project through to a successful issue. The noble free library of Liverpool, standing in the street which perpetuates his 
name, William-Brown Street, is his lasting monument. He also took a warm interest in the Volunteer movement, and established 
one of the finest brigades in Liverpool, of which he was appointed lieutenant-colonel. In 1863 he served as high sheriff for the 
county, and the same year he was created a baronet. He did not long survive to enjoy this well-deserved honour, dying on the 
3d of March 1864, at his seat at Richmond Hill, near Liverpool. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA BROWNE, better known by her later name, Mrs. HEMANS, was the daughter of an Irish gentleman 
engaged in business in Liverpool, and was born at her father’s house in Duke Street, Liverpool, September 25, 1793. Her mother 
was a highly accomplished lady descended from an old Venetian family, and the daughter inherited from her a singular beauty and 
rave gifts of mind. From her childhood she exhibited an instinctive passion for poetry, delighting in learning fragments of 
plays, and in attempts at versitication, Indeed, her first volume of poetry contained some verses which were written at eight years 
of age. 

Before she arrived at this age, however, she had quitted Liverpool, commercial embarrassments having obliged her father to 
give up his place there and to remove to a house at Gwrych, not far from Abergele. In the wild country life of this secluded 
spot she delighted, and though she was never sent to school, she gradually learned Latin and French, and ultimately German, 
Italian, and Spanish. 

Her first volume of poems was published when she was but fifteen years of age. They were not successful, and, in fact, it 
was folly in her friends to allow them to go forth. In 1812, however, she published another volume, entitled ‘* The Domestic 
Affections and other Poems,” which, though severely handled by the critics, to the sore dismay of the authoress, already gave tokens 
of her rare poetic gifts. 

The same year in which this volume was published she married a retired Peninsular officer, Captain Hemans. Her 
husband’s health, however, had been much impaired by the hardships of the retreat from Corunna and the Walcheren expedition ; 
and after a few years, during which four boys were born to him, he went in 1818 to live in Italy, and they never met again. Mrs. 
Hemans remained at her Welsh home, near Rhyllon, occupied with literary labours and the education of her family. When her 
boys began to require a more extended education than she could give them, she removed to Wavertree, near Liverpool, where she 
resided until 1831. She did not find the educational advantages of Liverpool as great as she expected, and in that year she 
removed to Dublin, where she had a brother residing, Major Browne, and where she found greater educational advantages for her 
sons. ‘There, however, she sank into feeble health, and in spite of all that medical skill could do, aided by the great kindness of 
her Irish friends, she passed away on the 16th May 1835, at the early age of forty-one. She was interred in St. Ann’s Church, 
Dublin, over her grave being inscribed her own beautiful lines, beginning— 
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“ Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit ! rest thee now!” 


A monument was also erected to her in the Cathedral of St. Asaph :—‘‘In memory of Felicia Hemans, whose character is best 
portrayed in her writings.” 

Her publications were very numerous. Many of her earlier pieces first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine aud other periodic als 
In 1819 she obtained a £50 prize for the best poem on ‘Sir William Wallace.” In 1820 she published ‘ The Sceptic.” The 
year following she won the prize of the Royal Society of Literature. A tragedy followed, ‘The Vespers of Palermo,” which was 
acted at Covent Garden in 1823, but was not successful. In quick succession followed ‘The Forest Sanctuary” (usually 
regarded as her best work), the ‘‘ Records of Woman” (1828), ‘* Lays of Leisure Hours,” ‘ National Lyrics,” ‘* Songs of the 
Affections ”(1830), “ Hymns for Childhood,” ‘Scenes and Hymns of Life,” and ‘* Thoughts during Sickness.’ 

Though her poems cannot be ranked eat those of the great masters of Knglish song, they g glow with a tenderness of feeling. 
and move in such sweet melodious rhythm, that they deserved alike their popularity and the approval which they received from 
her warm friends, Sir Walter Scott and William W ordsworth, and many of her shorter pieces will live among the household songs 
of English home-life. 


MATTHEW GREGSON, F.S.A., ought not to be omitted from the list of notable men belonging to Liverpool, identified as 
he is by his ‘* Portfolio of Fragments relating to the History of Lancashire,” with the history not of the town alone but of the 
county. About the middle of TJast century, his father, Thomas Gregson, quitted an old-established yeoman’s home, near Whalley 
Abbey, to settle in Liverpool, where he became connected with the Greenland and Torbay fisheries, and engaged in shipbuilding, 
Here he and his wife and most of their thirteen children are buried, in St. Nicholas’ churc hyard, and here his son Matthew, by 
earnest attention to business, became a man of considerable property. It is not, however, for his wealth that his name stands 
conspicuous, for many were more wealthy than he. From an early period of his life he took a deep interest in matters relating to 
science and literature, and especially devoted himself to collecting, by lengthened researches among MSS. in London and elsewhere, 
any facts, and copying any documents, which could illustrate the history “of his town and county. Nothing that could throw light 
on this subject came amiss to him. Prints, books, MSS., antiquities, he collected with a constant but inte ‘lligent avidity. At the 
beginning of this century nothing worthy of the name of a history of Lancashire was in existence, and Mr. Gregson did not aspire 
to such a work, but issued in 1817 proposals for a ‘‘ Portfolio of Fragments,” which he modestly hoped might be regarded as a 
contribution towards the work of the future historian. This work was originally published in three parts, “and attracted muc 2 
interest, cansing their author to be elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquarie s, and subsequently an honorary member of < 
kindred society at Neweastle-on-Tyne. He was chosen treasurer of the Blue Coat School in 1813, and was also one of the ae 
presidents of the Liverpool Library, and one of the originators of the Royal Institution. In the year 1824 he published a second 
edition’ of his work. In the prospectus for this new edition Mr. Gregson refers to a letter from himself to Mr. Urban, the editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, dated June 2, 1823, in which he says, ‘‘Since the publication of the Fragments of Lancashire, much 
additional matter and valuable information haying come to my hands, I propose shortly to add a fourth part to those which have 
already appeared.” This letter is too long to set forth, but it contains much valuable and interesting information respecting the 
county of Lancaster, and is well worth reading, The fourth part, however, was never issued. About 1797 Matthew Gregson 
filled the office of churchwarden to the pene, and he was early associated with the promoters of the 8.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. 
societies. He received the award of the gold medal from the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for producing a paint 
from burnt corn after the Goree fire. He promoted the Botanic Garden, Agricultural Meetings, and the Ac ade amy of Art; as also 
the Ladies’ Charity, the Infirmary, school for the blind, and various local institutions, over many of which he presided. These and 
other interests brought him into friendly intercourse and correspondence with many distinguished characte san has Bishop Law, 
Dr. Dibdin, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir George Young, Reginald Heber, his brother the M. P. for Oxford, Lord Stanley (father of the present 
distinguished peer), Bootle Wilbraham, Dr. Parr, “Dr. Andrew 3ell, the first Lord Kenyon, Dr. Thackeray, Dr. Whitaker, Leigh 
Philips of Manchester, Kemble, and Young. He passed a life of unobtrusive usefulness and unfline hing integrity, and his open 
unpretentious hospitality procured for his” nearly thirty years’ home in St. Ann’s Street the familiar style of ‘‘ Hotel Gregson.” 
To personal ambition he was a stranger, and respectfully declined the honour of knighthood. His family connections lay chiefly 
in this and the adjoining county palatine. For the last fifteen years of his life he was a widower, during which he arranged his 
‘‘ Fragments” for publication. "He was born in 1749; he died in 1824 from the effects of a fall in his library, much esteemed and 
lamented by all who were acquainted with him. 


JAMES PARKE, LORD WENSLEYDALE, was the youngest of the five sons of Thomas Parke, esq., of Highfield, near 
Liverpool, where he was born on the 22d of March 1782. After rec eiving an ordinary grammar-school education at the Free 
Grammar School in Macclesfield, he studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he entered 1799, in 1800 became a scholar of 
his college, and in 1803 took high honours, being fifth wrangler and senior chancellor’s medallist. In 1804 he became fellow of 
Trinity, and in 1806 took his M.A. degree. "About this time he was for some years in business, but he gave this up for the law. 
In 1813 he was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, having practised for some time as a pleader. He chose the northern circuit, 
and his thorough legal knowledge and great abilities soon secured him a good position. Only seven years after he was called to 
the bar he was “chosen to assist the crown officers in the case against ( Jueen Caroline in the House of Lords. In 1828 he was made 
a Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and knighted. In 1833 he was called to the Privy Council, and in 1834 he was appointe xd to the 
Court of Exchequer, thus becoming Baron Parke, the title by which he was best known. In 1835 the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by his university. In the Court of Exchequer he exercised great influence, and when, in the vacation after 
Michaelmas term 1855, he resigned his seat in that court, it was felt to be a well- deserved honour that he should be raised to the 
peerage. He was at first created, on January 16, 1856, Baron Wensleydale of Wensleydale, and the patent was limited to his 
own life. This br ought up the w hole question of life- peerages, being the first instance of such a creation. A committee of privilege 
of the House of Lords ruled that this did not entitle him to sit and vote as a peer of the realm, and eventually the question was 
settled by another patent being issued, on July 23, 1856, by which a hereditary peerage, limited to his heirs-male, was conferred 
upon him, with the title of Baron WwW ensleydale of W albon: He died on 23d eee! 1868, at the age of eighty-five years. 

He married i in 1817 Cecilia Arabella Frances, the youngest daughter of 8. F. Barlow, esq., of. Middlethorpe, Yor kshire, by 
whom he had six children, of whom only one daughter survives him, the Hons Charlotte Alice, wife of William Lowther, esq., 
M.P. for Westmoreland. The peerage therefore became extinct at his death. 

He was regarded as one of the ablest judges who ever sat in Westminster Hall, gifted with great power of perceiving and put- 
ting in a simple light the merits of the cases which came before him, and honoured by all for his rigid conscientiousness rand devo- 
tion to duty. 


1 A third edition of this curious and interesting work, edited by the late John Harland, F.S.A., has just been published, as these 
sheets are passing through the press.—B. H. 
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TOXTETH PARK (Exrra-ParocuiaL). 


Caste Tes the Domesday survey, Stochestede is twice mentioned, being probably held as two manors, each 

YTD “Jn of which is recorded as containing one virgate of land, and half-a-carucate or ploughland, pay- 
)€S, ing four shillings, and respectively occupied by the Saxon proprietors Bernulf and Stainulf.t 
ty )) This orthography preserves the obvious etymology of Toxteth, or Toestath, the woody place ; 
I<) stuc, awood, and stacthe, stathe, or sted, a station or place. This district, now become a 8.8.E. 
: Neel suburb of Liverpool, and included, as to its modern condition, in the chapters on that town, is 
two miles and a half from north to south, and about two miles from east to west, comprising 2352 statute 
acres, and has generally been considered as extra-parochial in the Parliamentary Returns, though in the act 
for erecting St. Michael’s Church, Toxteth Park, it is designated as part of the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Toxteth Park is bounded on the north by the parish of Liverpool, on the north-east by the parish of 
West Derby, and on the east by the parish of Childwall, the point at which the boundary-line of the latter 
touches the Mersey, which washes the western shore of Toxteth, forming the southern extremity of the dis- 
trict. Two rivulets—which united are commonly called the Jordan, but which were the ancient Oskelesbrok 
—are the only supplies received by the Mersey through Toxteth Park. 

Toxteth was among the territories granted by Roger de Poictou to his castellan at Liverpool, the 
ancestor of the family of “Molineux, and was held by that family until the reign of King John, when Richard 
de Mulas, or Mulans, their representative, was found to hold one carucate aa a half of fal (which has 
been conjectured to be Litherland), in exchange for Tokestach, and paying 20s. to the king.” King John 
seems to have enclosed with the two Toxteths the Esmedune of Domesday book, then Shinthedun or Smeth- 
down, to form the park for the castle of Liverpool, believed to have been erected by him. The Coucher Book 
of Whalley records that King John afforested Smethedun, with its appurtenances, near to Toxteth, and that 
he gave Tyngewall (Thingwall) to a certain poor man in exchange. In 12 Henry III. (1228) the knights 
who pei rambulated the forests of Lancashire describe the boundaries of Toxteth by these divisions—“ where 
Oskeles-brok falls into the Mersee, following Oskeles-brok ascending to the park of Magwom, and from 
the park to Bromegge, and following the Bromegge to the Brounlowe, and thence crossing to the ancient 
turbaries between the two meres as far as Lambisthorn, descending to the Watirfall of the head of Stirpull, 
& following Stirpull in its descent as far as the Mersee.”* This survey is rather differently recorded in the 
Coucher Book, thus :—* Where Oskelesbrok falls into the Mersee, following Oskelesbrok in ascending to the 
park of Magewom, and from the park to Brounegge, following the Brounegge to Brymeclogh, and “thence, 
crossing to the ancient turbaries between the two meres, to Tambesthor., descending to the waterfall of 
the head of Oterpol, following Oterpol in descending to the Mersee.” Thus for Bromeg ge the Coucher 
Book gives Brounegge ; for Brounlowe, Brymeclogh, and for Stirpull, Oterpol, by mistaking s for O. In 5 
Henry III. (1221) a writ was directe d to the sheriff for an inquiry into the relative proportions borne by 
various places in the county, and, among the rest, “ the vill of Shinthedun, which King John had wasted for 
a haye of Toxtathe.”* The same monarch conferred the Honor of Lancaster upon his son Edmund Crouch- 
back, which was confirmed 13 Edward I. (1285), and we find that, in 25 Edward I. (J 297) ; he held the forest of 
West Derby, with the wood of Cropthale and Symmondeswode, the manor and ferry of Liverpole, and a place 
called Smitheden Comitis, the Earl’s Smitheden.’ Toxteth Park was at this time held by the crown, or it was 
included in one of the preceding names. If it were not then the property of the earls of Lancaster, it soon 
after came into their possession ; for Thomas, earl of Lancaster, on the feast of St. James, 1316, executed a 

-deed granting Toxteth and Smethedon to the abbot of Whalley, with a license that, on quitting the inhospi- 
table and insufficient place of Whalley, they might remove their monastery, and reconstruct it wherever they 
thought proper in Toxteth." The monks, we have seen, did not avail themselves of this permission, or the 
negotiations fell through before they were actually completed ; and the earl, about 9 Edward IT. (1315-16), 
granted to Sir Robert de Holand the manor and land of West Derby, and the wapentake of West Derby- 
shire, which were confirmed 12 Edward IL. (1318-19); and in 13 Edward II. (1320) Sir Robert had a 
further confirmation from the crown, dated 23d February, 13 Edward III. (1320), which includes the baili- 
wick of all the forest lands.? A rollin the Duchy office, without date, but indorsed, “ Monstret’ iste Rotulus 


* See vol. i. p. 24, * Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. 5 See ante, p. 8. The deed is in the Patent Rolls, 10 Edw. II. 
* Lansdowne MSS, codex 559, fol. 56. Parlseloe nos 
* Rot. Literar. Clausar. p. 474. 5 Eecaet. 25 Edw. I. n. 7 Duchy Records, Bag A, n. 8. 
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E’po Dunelm,” describing divers manors, lands, and tenements, of the earl of Lancaster and Robert de 
Holand, let to farm in the county of Lancaster in the reign of Edward IL. specifies the herbage of Toxtath 
Park as belonging to the castle of Liverpool." In 1327 the park was valued at £7: 9: 4 per annum; and 
in 1346 it was let to the Molineux family for £17, being then declared seven miles in circuit. In 22 Edward 
IIT. (1348) Sir Thomas Stanley, afterwards chancellor of the duchy, ancestor of the Staffordshire branch, was 
parker of the park of Toxteth ; and Henry, duke of Lancaster, in 10 dn. Ducatéis sui (1360-61), appointed a 
keeper for life, but whose name is not stated. In the reign of Henry IV., William Gascoigne, chief justice of 
England, obtained by royal license all the forests and chases within the duchy of Lancaster, with liberty of 
entrance to chase and carry away all the wild beasts [salvagina] taken in the same ;” and it appears by a record 
of 1426 that Toxteth Park was well stocked with deer. During the succeeding reigns the rights in the park 
are not always easy to trace. The Stanley and Molyneux family were both anxious to obtain it, and the recorded 
grants are various and sometimes hardly compatible. In 16 Henry VI. (1437), the rival families, who only thir- 
teen years before had been at bitter feud, seem to have come to an understanding, and Sir Thomas Stanley and 
Sir Richard Molyneux jointly agreed to farm the herbage and pannage of the park, with the honey and wax of 
the bees in the oaks there, for a term of twenty years, paying a rent of £6: 13:4. Before the expiration of 
this lease, however, Henry had granted the park itself (25 Henry VI. 1447) to Sir Thomas Stanley and his heirs, 
while (possibly to balance this), in order to reward the services of Sir Richard Molineux, son of the hero of 
Agincourt,’ he conferred upon him, his son, and their heirs-male, the “ chief forestership of the king’s forest and 
parks in the wapentake of West Derby, as well as the king’s stewardship in the same wapentake, and in the 
wapentake of Salfordshire, also the office of Constable of Leverpool,” by letters-patent, dated at Brandon, 28th 
July 24 Henry VI. (1446)." This grant appears to have been confirmed by a provisional clause in the Act of 
Resumption, 34 Henry VI. (1456), and in 1 Edward IV. (1461), the confirmation was renewed. At the 
same time the Stanleys were confirmed in their possessions. Mr. Thomas Baines (in his History of Liverpool, 
p. 200) treats the grant to the Stanleys as an absolute alienation, but this is hardly consistent with the fact 
that the royal grants and confirmations in the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard IIL. as quoted by him, 
always speak of “our park of Toxteth.” The same thing appears in 1 Henry VII.; for in the Act of 
Resumption then passed a provision is made, 

**That this Acte extend not, nor in anywise be prejudiciall or hurtfull unto oure faithfull and well-beloved Subgiett Thomas 
Scaresbreke, Servaunt unto oure right trusty and well-beloved kit St Edward Stanley, ne advoide, adnull, ne defeate in eny wise 
oure Lres Patents made unto hym, in or of the Office of Maister Forster of our Forrest of Symondewoode, Toxstaght and Croxs- 
taght, in oure Countie of Lancastre; but that as well oure said Letters Patents, and all things in theym conteyned, after and 
according the tenour and effect of theym, be unto hym effectuall and availlable, by whatsoever name or names the said Thomas, 
or the said Offices, or any of theym, in eny of our said Lres be named, expressed, or called.” © 

Dr. Kuerden preserves the copy of letters-patent granted to Sir Thomas Butler and Sir Richard Bold, both 
dated at Lancaster, 6th March, in the twentieth year of some king, whose name he has omitted to append to the 
transcript, but which from collateral circumstances is ascertained to be Henry VIII. By one of these instru- 
ments, Sir Richard Bold was appointed steward of West Derby, and by the other, Sir Thomas Butler was 
invested for life with the office of chief forester of the forests and chaces of Simondswood, Croxtete and 
Toxteth, the office of parker of Toxteth and Croxtall, with their herbage and parkage, and the stewardship of 
Leuerpole, with the guidance and government of all the king’s men, tenants, and bailiffs, within the said 
vills.” 

The keeper of Toxteth and maister of Symondwood had £2 for his fee about 1588, when Toxteth was 
well wooded, and Lady Stanley had a warrant to take wood from it to build her house in Liverpool. In 
1593 the park, as parcel of the duchy of Lancaster, was granted to Henry earl of Derby, on whose death it 
reverted to the crown, which had not yet parted with the full possession. In 2 James I. (1604) it was 
disforested, and, on the 25th October 1604, was granted to Ralph Willey, merchant-tailor, and Thomas Dodd, 
grocer, citizens of London, who, on the 6th March 1605, conveyed it to Richard Molineux, created a baronet 
in 1611. 

The foregoing paragraph is the statement given in this work in 1835, Mr. Thomas Baines, in his [History 
of Liverpool, however, gives a different account. Regarding Toxteth as having been the property of the Stanleys 
from the time of the grant, 25 Henry VL, he says that it was disforested in 1596, and “ soon after sold to 
Edward Smolte and William Aspinwall by the earl of Derby ;” and that they being unable to fulfil the terms 
of the purchase, “it was in consequence resold to Sir Richard Molyneux, under a deed which bears date the 
21st May, 2 James I.” (1604), and he adds that the price given was £1100. Unfortunately, neither the 


1 Duchy Records, Red Repertory, Bundle R, n. 30. in Wapentag. de Westderbyshire quam servitium nostre’ in eodem 
2 Jbid. Bundle §, “ Ducat. Lane. In 3 Libro, H. 4, fol. 78,” n. 3. | Wapentag nostro et Wapentag nostro de Salfordshire eodem Com. 
° Vide infra, apud Sefton Parish. ac etiam de Gratia nostra &e. concess. ejisd. Rico et Rico Officium 
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Henricus Dei gratia Rex Angt ete, Nos grata et laudabilia Constabular nostr de Leverpool habend. et tenend. eisd. et hered. 
obsequia que Ric. Molineaux Miles, et Ric filius eius, Arm. nobis masculis &c. Dat. apud Brandon Ann, Regni vicess. quarto 28 
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siderantes sc constituimus et ordinavimus ipsos Ricardum et Ricar- 5 Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 315. 8 Ibid. vol. vi. p. 363. 
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elder nor the younger Baines gives any references for the details of these two conflicting statements. Whether, 
however, by sale from the Stanleys, or by sale from the Duchy, Toxteth undoubtedly about this time became 
the property of the Molyneuxes, with whom the lordship and a great part of it have ever since remained. ; 

Richard, afterwards created Viscount Molineux, succeeded in 21 James I. (1623), and was chief forester 
of West Derbishire and constable of Liverpool Castle,’ to which the herbage of Toxteth is said, in the reign of 
Edward IL., to belong. In 16 Charles I. (1640), Charles Harbert, Christopher Favell, and others, are named 
as receivers for West Derbyshire wapentake, West Derbyshire forest, Croxteth, Symonswood, Toxteth, 
Smithdon Moss, Letherpole and Crosby.” Smithdon Moss is, probably, identical with Liverpool Heath, men- 
tioned in the MS. of Sir Edward Moore of Bank, in 1667, in his account of a supposed encroachment by the 
second Viscount Molineux, who, he says, 


eine uith erected two water mills in Toxteth Parke, and rased dames for them wt*in his s¢ parke ; and since these late warrs haith 
lad y® watter over & upon y® mose or torfe Rome belonging to me & my Ansest's for many hundreds of years, we mose lies win 
y° libe artys of Leverpool ; but times growing peaceab le& 1 intending to get a dige for torts as all my Ansest's have done, 1 could 
not get y® st torfe by reason y® Lord Mullenex caused his millers to lay there dame upon my mose in a great hight, where opon If 
caused mé to scoure an old ditch over w% there is a great stone plate, & haith for many years bene y® ussell water corse, and w® I 
had opened y® ould watter corse y® Lord Mullenex sent mea threting letter how Live -rpool Heath was all his, and this ditch was 
maid upon ye heath, & he would command his tennents in Toxteth Parke to come & put it all in agen-—w hereupon considering it 
was just at y® King’s Restoration so that all those Read Letter men were so highe & y* y® C hanclor of y® Dutchy was y® Lord 
Semer, nere a kind to him, upon y® accompt of his eldest sister she being a Semer, & likewise by the same Lady the Lord Treasur 
of England was his brother-in-law *—all wh considered maid me sete doune w* this great wronge.” * 


In 1461 the tithes of Toxteth, Croxteth, and Simonswood, were assigned to the church of Lancaster, 
when it was endowed as a perpetual vicarage by Dame Joan North, abbess of St. Saviour’s, and Bridget of 
Syon, 

In 1643, when the tithes of the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill were sequestered, a survey was taken, 
in which it is stated that Mr. Huggin, an Episcopal minister, occupied Dingle Chapel, that he received the 
tithes of Toxteth Park, valued at £45 per annum, that he also obtained £10 per annum from Mr. Ward, 
rector of Walton, and that Toxteth Park ought to be made a parish. At this period may have originated 
the disputed claim to the possession of extra-parochial privileges, the park having originally been a royal forest. 
In 1650, £10 was paid to the parish of Walton from Toxteth. Some confusion may have arisen between 
Toxteth and Walton, from the circumstance of the advowson of Walton being vested in the owner of Toxteth. 
The family of Molineux held the former from 1470 wntil 1747, and in the course of this long possession may 
have granted the tithes of Toxteth to Walton, and thus laid the foundation of the present claim to them by 
the rector. The park was admitted to be extra-parochial in 1771, but this right has been subsequently 
disputed ; and, at the Lent assizes held at Lancaster in 1835, a suit was tried involving this question, 
Whether the township of Toxteth Park was an extra-parochial place, or whether it was within the parish of 
Walton, and as such subject to the church-rates of that parish. The jury, after an hour’s consultation, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, declaring thereby that Toxteth Park is extra-parochial, and not subject 
to the rates of Walton parish.” The question was again raised more recently, in 1862, in a suit in Chancery, 
Hornby v. Burial Board of Toxteth Park, but it was again decided, by the Master of the Rolls, that Toxteth 
Park is extra-parochial. 

The places of public worship in the Park being, with one exception, modern, have been already men- 
tioned under the head of Liverpool. 

The only ancient religious edifice in Toxteth is the Dingle chapel, more correctly “the Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth Park.” It is not known exactly when this was founded, but it first occurs in any ecclesiastical 
report in the report of the sequestrators in 1643. It had been built, probably about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by the Puritans of the neighbourhood, on a lease from Lord Molyneux, who was a 
Roman Catholic. Richard Mather, grandfather of the celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather, settled in Toxteth, at 
the early age of fifteen, as a schoolmaster, and, showing great aptitude for the ministry, he was assisted by 
the people to enter at Brazenose College, Oxford, and, at their earnest solicitation, became their minister, 
receiving ordination, though known to ‘be a strong Puritan, from Dr. Thomas Moreton, bishop of Chester 
1616-18. He was, however, silenced in 1633 by the archbishop of York, and, seeing no hope of resuming 
his ministry in England, he went, in 1835, to America, while his place at Toxteth chapel was given to Mr. 
puEgins, a conformist, whom the sequestrators of 1643 reported in possession. In 1646 the list of the fifth 
Presbyterian Classis gives Rey. Robert Port as minister of Toxteth, and he appears to have been succeeded 
by the Rev. Thomas Crompton, M.A., who was minister at the passing of the Act of Uniformity, and con- 
tinued so, without conforming, for the rest of his life. 'Toxteth Park being extra-parochial, the claim of any 


1 Due, Lane. Inq. vol. xxvii. n. 59. family, in the wars of the Commonwealth, sided with the parlia- 
) t, and the Molineux family with the crown 
2 Duchy Reeords, Misce 0, stria xvj Jae ae ar oe : ; : 
Caroli. . 8, MiscelJ. Bundle xiv. n. 10, d. Laneastria xvj. 4 Given, with modernised spelling, in The Moore Rental, by Sir 
Edward Moore. Chet. Soc. Ser. xii, p. 71 
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Conformist minister to the tithes would have been too uncertain to make the living worth anything except 
to a man liked by the people, who were strong Puritans ; while, moreover, Lord Molyneux, as a Catholie, 
would prefer to have his property in the hands of Nonconfermists rather than in those of the dominant and 
persecuting church. It was as a house belonging to Lord Molyneux that the chapel was licensed on the 
Declaration of Indulgence, 1671-2. The Rev. Thomas Crompton was joined by Rev. Michael Briscoe, an 
Independent ejected from Walmsley, who, dying in 1685, was succeeded by Rey. Christopher Richardson, 
who had been ejected in 1662 from Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, and who became sole minister on Mr. Crompton’s 
removal in 1695 to Eccles. “ At that time the residents of Toxteth Park were almost exclusively Non- 
conformist ; in a MS. of Dr. Raffles it is said there was neither a Churchman nor a Catholic in the whole 
district,”’ and the people, who had been accustomed tomeet for worship in private houses during the times 
of persecution, perpetuated the memory of their sufferings by licensing those houses (no fewer than twelve), 
and holding monthly prayer-meetings in them successively,’ and this custom was continued until the latter 
half of last century. Mr. Crompton died in 1698, and the ministers who succeeded him were—John 
Kennion, 1698-1728 ; Gillibrand, 1729-1736 ; William Harding, 1737-1776, in whose time the congrega- 
tion greatly declined ; Hugh Anderson, 1777-1827, on whose settlement a number of the more orthodox 
portion of the congregation seceded, “ and formed a congregational church, for which Newington chapel was 
eventually erected ;”* John Porter, 1827-1829; John Hamilton Thom, 1829-1831; Charles Wicksteed ; 
Henry A. Giles ; John Robberds ; and the present minister, Rev. C. B. Upton. The chapel was rebuilt in 
hiaoorli 7G. 

In the XXth Report on Charities by the Parliamentary Commissioners, Toxteth Park is stated to be 
entitled to the interest of £300 left by John Burgess and others, about 1716; and of the £15 received as 
interest, £13 is considered as belonging to the orthodox minister and £2 to the poor. The “ Lost Charities,” 
erroneously described by the commissioners under this district, were left to the poor of Walton and 
Kirkdale. 

The population of Toxteth exhibits a remarkable increase, having doubled itself in each of the two 
decennaries from 1801 to 1821, and amounting to 24,067 in 1831, and in 1861 to 69,284. The district 
has experienced corresponding changes. So late as 1770 there was only one farm-house in the part of the 
park adjoining Liverpool, which was called Harrington, in honour of Isabella, daughter of the earl of 
Harrington, wife of the first earl of Sefton. In 1771 this part of the park was first broken for building- 
ground, and in a short time the whole estate was laid out in villa grounds ; but as the town of Liverpool 
extended to its utmost limit on this side, Harrington became gradually covered with buildings and streets, 
so as to appear an undistinguishable part of the great town by which it was thus absorbed. Part cf the 
Queen’s Dock, and all the docks to the south of it, are in Toxteth Park. 

After an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the inhabitants of Toxteth Park to obtain a distinct repre- 
sentation in parliament, made in 1832, the proposition of the Parliamentary Boundary Commissioners, to 
include this place in the borough of Liverpool, was adopted, and, by the act for settling the limits of 
boroughs (2 and 3 Will. IV. cap. 44), part of Toxteth was received into the borough of Liverpool, and a further 
portion, the boundaries of which have been already given, was included by the Boundary Act of 1867. The 
greater part of Toxteth Park being covered with buildings or docks, or disposed in ornamental grounds, 
agriculture has no considerable share in the pursuits of the inhabitants. Ship-building, steel-works, and 
iron-founding, are at present the chief branches of the productive industry. Formerly there was a manufactory 
of chinaware at Herculaneum, now the site of one of the docks, which retains the name. Of old buildings 
there are few, and none entitled to be called ancient. The ‘‘Three Sixes”—a house so called from its date, 
1666—has erroneously been stated to be the house in which Jeremiah Horrox was born ; but the date does 
not coincide with the received accounts of the distinguished author of “ Venus in Sole Visa,” and the proba- 
bility is that he was born at an old house which occupied the site of the present Otterspool Railway Station, 
and which was pulled down a few years ago. 


JEREMIAH HORROX, an eminent astronomer, was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, in 1616 or 1619. In 1632, he entered 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he at once began to apply himself to astronomy, being still a mere lad. Some of his first 
years were lost in poring over the writings of Lansberg, neglecting entirely the works of Tycho, Kepler, and other more approved 
authors ; but in 1636, having formed an acquaintance with Mr. Crabtree of Broughton, near Manchester, who was engaged in the 
same pursuits, and with whom Horrox afterwards entered into a correspondence, along with Professor Foster of Gresham College, 
he, by their advice, laid aside Lansberg, whose tables were found to be very erroneous, and, purchasing astronomical instruments 
and books, applied himself closely to the working of observations and examining the theories of earlier authors. 

In the course of his inquiries he found, by accurate calculation, that Venus was about to pass the sun’s dise in 1639. He 
communicated his ideas on that head to his friend Crabtree, with the strict injunction to observe the transit carefully, but to 
impart the secret to no one; nor does it appear that any other individual whatever witnessed this rare phenomenon, or that they 
themselves were aware of its great importance in ascertaining the parallax. In order to observe the transit advantageously, Horrox 
admitted the sun’s image into a darkened room, upon a screen which he had prepared, and on which he had described a circle six 


1 Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity, by Rey. Robert Halley, D.D., vol. ii. p. 450. An admirable work, just 
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inches in diameter, divided into one hundred and twenty equal parts, the circumference of which was also marked off into three 
hundred and sixty degrees, so placed that the sun’s rays should at the time fill the whole circle ; by which means he was enabled 
to mark the progress of the transit without injury to his sight. 

These observations were made at Hoole, near Preston, on the 24th of November 1639, and his report upon them was completed 
only a short time before his death, as appears by a letter to Crabtree, dated the 8d of September 1640, in which he declares his 
intention to finish it before he commenced his journey to visit him ; which journey, by a subsequent letter, he fixes for the 4th of 
January following; but he died suddenly the day before, January 3, 1641, a memorandum to that effect, in Crabtree’s hand- 
writing, being found endorsed upon this his last letter. 

The ** Venus in Sole Visa,” only known after his death, was first published in a foreign land—at Dantzic-—by Hevelius, to 
whom Huyghens had transmitted it. In the political excitement of the times, the youthful astronomer had heen nearly forgotten, 
but when thus acquainted with the loss which the country had sustained by the death of Horrox, the Royal Society became 
anxious for the preservation of his manuscripts. The papers published in 1672 by Dr. Wallis, under the title of ‘‘ Jeremie 
Horroceii Angli Opera Posthuma,” were found by Dr. John Worthington, of Jesus College, Cambridge, in the ruins of a house at 
Manchester, where his friend Crabtree had resided many years before. Dr. Wallis ascertained that some had been taken to Ireland 
by a brother, and lost; that many had been burned by soldiers, who, in searching his father’s house for plunder, had discovered 
the place of their concealment ; whilst others fell into the hands of Jeremiah Shakerley, and, after being used in the composition 
of certain astronomical tables, published in 1653, called the British Tables, were destroyed in the great fire of London, 1666. 
«And yet, from the few thus saved we learn that this youth of twenty-two [or twenty-five], the clergyman of a poor country parish, 
without a teacher, or even a companion till he met with Crabtree of Manchester, was THE First fo predict and observe the transit of 
Venus, thus affording the most accurate method of determining the magnitude of the whole solar system,—rne First to reduce 
the sun's parallax to 14"\;—it has since been determined to be 8"°91;—all astronomers before Kepler had made it more than two 
minutes, and Kepler stated it at 57”; Horrox, by a variety of ingenious arguments, evincing his superior knowledge, proved that 
it could not be more than 15’,—THE FIRst to suggest the correct theory of the moon, founded on his own observations ; «Kepler had 
supposed the planets to be whirled round in their orbits by the transverse action of magnetic fibres ; but Horrox remarks that such 
a supposition was totally unnecessary, and ascribes the motion of the lunar apsides to the disturbing force of the sun : this remarkable 
idea of the perturbative influence exercised by the various bodies of the planetary system upon each other had not yet been suggested 
by any philosopher ; yet the conclusion was arrived at by Horrox when he was not twenty years old,—THE FIRsT to remarie a 
phenomenon proving the extreme smallness of the apparent diameter of the stars,—TuE FIRST who devised the beautiful experiment of 
the circular pendulum, for illustrating the action of a central force, and THE FIRST who began a continued course of tidal observa- 
tions, for the purpose of philosophical investigation. Besides these things, in which he was foremost, we are also assured that he 
effected an improvement in different astronomical tables—detected the famous inequality in the mean motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, arising from their mutual disturbance—and had written his conjectures relative to the nature and movements of comets. 
In a letter, January 21, 1664, to the Royal Society, Dr. Wallis requests that the paper in which the comet of 1577 is traced should 
be carefully preserved, as it was in Horrox’s own handwriting.” 

Such of his writings as are extant, however, prove how great a loss the world sustained by his premature death. They 
are, ‘* Venus in Sole Visa, anno 1639, d, 24 Novemb. st. v. Liverpoliz a Jeremia Horroxio, nunc primum edita notisque illustrata,” 
Dantzig, fol. 1662.—‘* Excerpta ex Epistolis ad Gulielmum Crabtreeum, Suum in Studiis Astronomicis Socium.” London, 4to 
1672.—‘‘ Observationum Ceelestium Catalogus.” London, 4to, 1672.—‘* Nove Theorie Lunaris Explicatio.” London, 4to, 1673,— 
The whole were again published by Dr. Wallis, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, with the ‘‘ Astronomia Kepleriana 
defensa et promota,” in 4to, London, 1673, and again in 1678. The Venus in Sole visa has been translated and published by the 
Rey. A. B. Whatton, LL.B., London, 1859, together with an extended memoir of this excellent astronomer. Mr. Moses Holden 
of Preston erected a tablet to his memory in St. Michael’s Church, Toxteth Park, during 1826 ; and the Rey. Richard Brickél, 
from whom the above summary of Horrox’s discoveries is, with slight corrections, quoted, has added the Horrox Chapel to the 
church at Hoole, together with a memorial window and a tablet, in honour of his talented predecessor. ‘‘ The nearest approxi- 
mation to the Sun’s parallax ; The correct Theory of the Moon ; and the Transit of Venus;” are amongst the subjects mentioned 
in the inscription. 
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THINGWALL (Extra-Parocarat). 


2ETWEEN the parishes of Childwall and West Derby, but included in neither of them, lies the 
Cae hamlet of Thingwall. Being extra-parochial, and now consisting of a single estate, and 
Sp without any dwellings on it except the mansion of the proprietor, and an old farm or manor- 
\%/ house, it seems to have escaped the notice of topographers, is unnoticed in the census returns, 
oe, « ) and received no mention whatever in the original edition of this work. Yet it gave a surname 
(3, 4a Cae “Xe SY to an ancient family, and is mentioned as a distinct manor in the early “extents” and 
a anisihions * : of the county, while its name affords one of the most distinct traces of the early settlement 
of this part of the county by Scandinavian invaders. 

Thingvalla was the designation given to the elevated places where the Norsemen held their rude 
courts of justice and popular assembhes. It remains in the Tynwald Hill in the Isle of Man, which was 
anciently called Tingualla, and there can be little doubt that in this Thingwall on the north of the Mersey, 
as well as in Thingwall, a hamlet in the parish of Woodchurch, Cheshire, we have the meeting-places of the 
ancient inhabitants of these districts. 

The Thingwall in Lancashire is not mentioned in the Domesday survey, but the chief manor of Derbei 
Hundret is recorded as containing six berewicks, or subordinate manors, and there is little doubt that Thing- 
wall was one of these. They were held by six knights, under Roger de Poictou, and the extent of their 
respective possessions 1s giv en. As the berewick held by Gilebert is the only one, the extent of which—one 
carucate—agrees with the accounts given in the earliest specific estimate of Thingwall, it is probable that in 
Gilebert we have its earliest historical proprietor. 

It must, however, have fallen to the crown again, since, when King John was making his royal forest of 
Toxteth, we find from “ie Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey that he laid waste Smethedun for a haye of Tox- 
teth, and ‘ gave Tyngwalla to a certain poor man in exchange.” This account is confirmed by the entry 
in the Testa de Nevill, “Richard, son of Thurstan, holds one carucate in Thingwalle of the king, for one 
mark, in exchange for his heritage in Snoddon (Smedune, Smithdown), which the king placed in his forest.” 
The Zesta, though generally of the time of Edward IIL, has, incorporated in it, many extracts from earlier 
documents, and this is probably one of them, as when “the king” is mentioned without name, it usually 
indicates that the king reigning at the date of the document is referred to, and as it is known that the king 
who afforested Smithdown was John, this entry must be of his time——viz. 1199-1215 

The next mention that we have of Thingwall is in the great roll of the Exchequer, where in 10 Henry 
ITT. (1226), in the sheriff’s return for the wapentake of West Derby, “ Tinginwall” is among the possessions of 
William Ferrers, earl of Derby, accounted for at ‘“ one mark for thanage: > A little later , in the Lnquisitio 
Post Mortem, on the death of Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaster (1304), Roger de Thingwall holds one 
bovate of land i in Wartree, at the yearly rent of four pence ; and “in Thingewell, ‘eight bovates of land, which 
William, son of Roger, holds for one mark.‘ The Birch Feodary, of about the same date (Mr. Gregson 
assigned it to 1311), nee “ William de Thingwall holds the manor of half the hamlet of Thingwall, for the 
service of vis viii” ° In the Latent of 1320-46,° Thingewall is entered as one of the “ members of Sefton,” 
thus :—* William, son of John de Thingewall holds one bovate of land for xx“; and Roger de Thingewall, 
three bovates in Thingewall for v* the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, paying yearly vi’. viii. at the four 
terms ;” and in another part of the same record we have “ Simon de Walton holds three bovates of land in 
Thingwall for the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, paying vis viii’ at the four terms.” 

In the returns of the None, or ninths, granted to Edward III. by his parliament, in 1341, Tyngwall 
answers for vii’, and one of the jury who sat at Prescot with John de Cockerham, abbot of Furness, in 
that year, to make out this assessment, was Richard de Tingwall, whose status is fixed by that of the rest of 
the jury, which was constituted of the freeholders. The value ascribed in all these records, however, shows 
the property to have been inconsiderable, with little scope for the exercise of manorial rights, while the family 
is unknown except in these casual notices. 

A few scattered entries in the Duchy Inquisitions show that Thingwall was, in 22 Henry VIII. (1530), 
among the lands and messuages of Thomas Anderton; by 36 Elizabeth (1593) it had passed to the 
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Mossocks of Aughton and Ormskirk, among whose possessions it is recorded—in the Inquisitions of Henry 
Mossocke, 36 Elizabeth ; and Thomas Mossocke, 40 Elizabeth. In 12 Charles I. it was in the hands of 
William Boulton, his only property. Small as this estate is, it was the subject of an appeal to the House of 
Lords in 1725, in which John Tutt, gentleman, was appellant, and John Mercer, gentleman, respondent, 
and, as is shown by the customary printed cases of the parties,! Mercer had mortgaged his tenements and 
hereditaments “situate in the parish of Thingwall and Westerby [West Derby] in com. Lancaster,” described 
in the respondent’s case as an estate in Childwell, in com. Lancaster, of £45 per annum. It is worth noticing 
that the appellant’s case bears the name of P. Yorke, doubtless the celebrated Philip Yorke. 

Thingwall is now the property of Samuel Henry Thompson, esq., by whom it was purchased in 1845 
from the executors of the late Thomas Case. The old farm-house was formerly called Thingwall Hall. The 
estate now comprises 175 acres, and is for parochial purposes included with the township of Much Woolton. 


1 Tn the possession of Mr, Joseph Boult of Liverpool. 
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SEPHTON = PARISH, 


Np 


Yeas oe ZEPHTON parish, though comprising ten townships, extends only seven miles in length, from 


Aintree to Ince Blundell, and four miles in width, from Sephton to the verge of Litherland 
and Orrell, including within its limits 12,651 statute acres. The western townships of Little 
Crosby, Ince Blundell, Great Crosby, and Litherland, are bordered by the Irish Sea and the 
mouth of the Mersey ; a range of dreary sand-hills forms a barrier along the shore, which is 
lined with marshes, and covered with rabbit- warrens ; and the parishes of Halsall on the 
north and north-east, and Walton on the south and south-west, complete the boundaries of Sephton. 

The river Alt, formed by numerous rills which issue from Fazakerley, Croxteth, Simonswood, and 
Kirkby, flows by Aintree, Lunt, and Ince Blundell, and discharges itself southwards into the Irish Sea, below 
Formby Point. At Sephton this stream appears like a canal, and in wet seasons overflows Sephton Meadows, 
a flat plain extending several miles, which, during the inundation, assumes the appearance of an arm of the 
sea. The farms and inhabitants about Altear, before the erection of flood-gates there, were subject to great 
injury from the sudden inundations of this river ; and the repairing of its banks seems formerly to have been 
a charge upon the county generally. In the Harleian Collection of MSS. is a letter from the justices of 
Salford hundred to the earl of Derby, who at that time was lord-leutenant, dated 4th October 1590, “ be- 
seaching his lordship to stand favorable to that hundred, and to move the lordes of the Priuy Counsell to 
excuse their non-payment of part of a summe of money, imposed upon them by the said lords, toward the 
repayre of the Bancks of Altemouthe, which was but a private Cause.”" Pennant correctly describes the Alt 
as a trout-stream. <A substantial bridge over it connects Ince Blundell and Formby. Landpool brook, an 
upper branch of Rimrose brook, rising about Aintree, descends into the Mersey between Litherland and 
Linacre. It is a generally-received opinion, that in remote times the Ribble and Mersey formed a single 
estuary. The sea has frequently thrown up sand-banks; and the roots of trees, supposed by some to be 
relics of a submerged forest, are visible at low-water, on the sands near Crosby. 

Previous to the Conquest, according to Domesday Book, Sextone, with “ one hide worth sixteen shillings,” 
conjectured to have been one of the original parishes of Lancashire,’ was held by five thanes. 

The Moumeux FAmMILy traces its descent from William des Molines, so named from Moulins, a town of 
Bourbonnois in France, who is mentioned, in the Norman Chronicles before the Conquest, as a man of noble origin, 
held in high esteem by the duke William. In the roll of Battle Abbey his name stands the eighteenth in 
order ; and soon after the Conquest he acquired, by gift of Roger de Poictou, the lordship of Sephten, Thorn- 
ton, and Kerden, and made Sephton his chief seat. According to others, it was to Vivian, his son, that these 
manors were given ; however this may be, Adam de Mulyneus (son of Vivian and his wife Siwarda), held half 
a knight’s fee in Ceffton,’ and gave lands to the abbey of Cockersand, under the seal of the cross moline.* By 
Annota, daughter and heiress of Benedict Gernet, lord of Speke, he had two sons, Robert and Gilbert. The 
elder, Robert, marrying Beatrice, daughter and heir of Robert de Villers (descended from Paganus de Villers, 
first lord of Little Crosby), obtained that lordship. To him Stephen, earl of Bologne, granted Liderlant for 
fourteen shillings per annum, and Pagan de Villers gave him one carucate in Thorington, by knight-service. 
He had Richard and Simon. The fencer married Edith, daughter of Almeric Pincerna of Warrington, and 
gave Hastencroft,’? between Sephton and Thornton, to his brother Simon. By his wife he had Adam, and 
Robert who held three bovates in Thornton, and who preceded Richard, father to another Robert of Thorn- 
ton, progenitor of the Molineuxes of Melling. 


ApAM, the eldest son of Richard and Edith, succeeded at Sephton ; and in the grant, without date, of the fourth part of Mag- 
hull, by Simon de Halsall, he is styled Dominus Adamus de Molyneux. He held by descent the fourth part and the twentieth 
part of a knight’s fee in Little ‘roseby,® and was in commission for the perambulation of forests in 12 Henry IIL, 1228. He is 
supposed to be the knight portrayed in the glass of three windows of Bridgenorth, in Shropshire, in ph mail, w ith a sureoat, 
sword, and spurs ; and bearing an equilateral triangular shield, charge d with the arms of Molineux. By his wife, Lettice de 
Brinley, he had William, and Roger, the father of William Fitz- Roger. 


1 Codex 1926, fol. 105 b. lines, William of the mills, from which the town takes its appellation. 
a eS 9 The variations in the orthography of the family name are innumer- 
See vol. i. p. 12. : BSE A A ; 
ise a able. It is called Moulins, Molynes, Mulaus, Mulynes, Molineux, 
Testa de Nevill, fol. 411. Molyneux, ete. 
4 The present arms are azure, a cross moline, or. This descrip- 5 Deseribed in Jesta de Nevill as una cultura, held for two 
tion of cross, resembling a mill-rind, is termed by Upton a ecross- shillings. Fol, 402. 
miller, and is a bearing allusive to the namie, as William des Mo- 8 Tid. fol. 396. 
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Sir WinttAm de Molineus, eldest son of Sir Adam, married Margaret, daughter to Sir Alan de Thor neton, and held by knight- 
service fifteen libratas terre.) Sir William was called by Patrick de U ivesle ys “sheriff of Lancaster, to receive the honour of knight- 
hood, 40 Henry II. ; this Sir William was the f father of Ric hard, William,* and Symon le Molineus, which two latter had lands 
in Litherland by wift of their father. 

Sir Ricwarp, the eldest, by Emma, the daughter of Donne, had Sir William, his suecessor ; Thomas, progenitor of 
Molineux of Haw kley, to whom he gave Edge, or Hegg, in Sephton ; and Peter, to whom he gave lands called Ireland, for life, at 
a yearly rent of sixpence.® 

Sir Writiam, the eldest son, was dubbed a knight banneret in Gascony, as stated in his epitaph, by Edmund, surnamed 
(youchback, earl of Laneaster, in 1289.4 He married Isabel, daughter of Searisbreck, and had issue Richard, and Joan 
or Jane, whom he gave with the manor of Speke to Roger de Erneys. 

Sir Ricwarp, aged seventeen at the death of his father , and in wardship of John, duke of Lancaster, married Agatha, daughter 
and heir of Sir Ric hard Merton (Layton, aceording to Vernon, who wrote from deeds), and died about 36 Edward Tit (1362), 
leaving William his successor ; Richard, of Larbric k ; and Roger, of Rainhill, whose granddaughter and heir was married to —— 
Lancaster. 

Sir W1LLIAM, the eldest son, granted to John Dalton a rent-charge of 50 marks out of his lands of Ellall, as appears by a 
deed in the family, dated at Bisph: un on Saturday, the eve of the Holy Trinity, 43 Edward II. (1369). By his first wife, Joan, 
daughter and heir of Jordan de Ellall, forester of Wiresdale, he had Sir William, his successor ; Sir John of Little Crosby, who left 
three daughters and co-heiresses—Agnes, married to David Blunde ll, another to Robert Erneys, and a third to Henry Charnock 
of Astley ; 5 Sir Thomas, of Cuerdale, who was killed at Radeote Bridge, in the reign of Richard I1.,° and left a daughter and heir, 
married to Osbaldeston of Osbaldeston ; and Richard, parson of Sephton. 

Sir WILLIAM, the eldest, distinguished himself under the Black Princ e, at the battle of Navaret, 1367, where he was made a 
knight banneret. His epitaph, prese erved by Weaver, records the friendship ‘entertained for him by the third E dward, who ‘* loved 
him asa frie nd.” Sir William married Jane, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Robert Holand, lord of Fulkstone, and died at Cam- 
bridge, 1372, leaving an only son, 

Sir Ricirarp Mouinevx, perpetual sheriff of the county for life, and knight of the shire 20 Richard II. (1396-7), married 
Flena, daughter of Sir Thomas Ursewick. He had two daughters—Agnes, married to Thomas C ifton, and Anne, wife of Richard 
Nevill of Leversedge : and three sons—lst, Richard, his successor; 2d, Adam, LL. D., elected dean of Salisbury 24th October 1441 ; 
hishop of Chichester 1445 ; keeper of the privy se al to Henry VI. : ‘who was murdered at Portsmouth Jan. 9, 1449, at the in- 

stigation of Richard, duke of Y ork ;7 and 3d, Robert, who was heir to the bishop. 

Sir Ricuarp eminently distingnished himself at the battle of Agincourt, and obtained the honour of knighthood. He had two 
wives—Joan, daughter and heiress ‘of Sir Gilbert Haydock, and re slict of Sir Peter Legh of Lyme, who died in 1439 ; Ellen, daughter 
of Radcliffe of the Tower, whose second husband was —— Harrington. By the former he left Richard, ane estor to Viscount 
Molineux; Thomas, of Haughton, Co. Notts., whose descendant, John, was created a baronet, 29th June 1611; John, rector of 
Sephton ; and five other sons. 

Sir RicnArp Moninrux of Sephton married Elizabeth, sister of Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, and had Sir Thomas, his 
successor, and James, rector of Sephton and archdeacon of Richmond, besides three daughters. Of these Margaret married, first, 
John Dutton of Dutton, esq., son and heir of Sir Thomas Dutton, ond secondly, W illiam Buckley of Eaton, junior. Sir Richard 
Molyneux was in high favour with Henry VI., who by letters-patent gave to him, his sons and their heirs, the chief forestership of 
the forests and parks i in West Derbyshire, the stew ardship of Salfordshire, and the office of constable of Lever rpool.§ Sir Richard 
died the death of a soldier, at Blore Heath, in 1459. 

Sir Tuomas, who was in arms for Edward IV., under Richard, duke of Gloucester, for the recovery of Berwick from the Seots, 
and was made a banneret on the eve of St. James, "as also was his uncle, Sir Thomas Molineux, of Haughton, as appears from his 
epitaph. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, of Dutton in Cheshire, and died in 1491, leaving two sons and two 
daughters. 

‘Sir Wiii1AM, the eldest son, flourished under Henry VIII., and, being a person of great power and command in Laneashire, 
brought a large reinforcement to the duke of Norfolk, with which he performed signal service at the battle of Flodden, 9th September 
1513, where he and Sir Edward Stanley commanded the rear, and with his own hand took two standards of arms fron the Scots. 
He married, first, Jane only daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Rugge of Shropshire, by whom he had Richard, Jane, and Anna ; 


: 212. Four ox- 


Libratam, de vicies 12 acr.—Spelim. Gloss. p. 
gangs, each 13 acres.—Crabb’s Tech. Dic. 

* Vernon mentions only two sons, but Playfair (Baronet. vol. 
vi. p. 64) and others have the above. 

* Vernon has “John, a Monk in Chester ;” Playfair, “Joan, a 
man in Leicester.” The former has also “ Robert Mullineux filius 
Richardi,” father of Robert of Netherton ; and in the deed of gift 
s. d. to Richard, son of Thomas de Wykessehou of unam placeam 
terre in Parva Crosby,” the witnesses are, Richard de Molineus, 
William de Aytre, Robert de Molineus, and others. 

+ Playfair says in 1286, 

> Playfair. 

According to Playfair, this Sir Thomas was the fourth son of 
Sir Richard and Agatha Merton, “slain 10 Richard II. (1386-7) ;” 
aud though he shows that Kennerdale, or Cuerdall, passes to Os- 
baldeston, he gives to this Sir William a second son, Sir Thomas 
at Ke nme rdall, killed in 1388 at Radcote Bridge. We have adopted 
Vernon’s de duc tion, as more conformable to facts and dates. Sir 
Thomas was governor of Chester, and having the charge of conduct- 
ing Robert de Veil, duke of Ireland, to the king’s presence, raised 
5000 men, and brought him as far as Radeote Bridge, within four 
miles of Chipping Norton. Here he was encountered by the duke 
oY Gloucester, the earls of Derby, Warwick, and others, and slain 
by Sir Thomas Mortymer (P layfair, Ibid.) Camden says that it 
was Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin, and duke 
of Ireland, who was attacked at Radcote Bridge by the nobility 
(Britan. p. 285, edit. 1590).—B. 

Wilhelm Weyreester, i in his Annales Rerum Anglicarum, under 
the year 1446, merely mentions that Sir Adam Moleyns, bishop of 
Chichester, was slain hy seamen at Portsmouth, and was succeeded 
by Reginald Pekok (p. 464); but under 1449 he says, about the 


Epiphany of our Lord, master Adam Moleyns, bishop of Chichester, 
bringing the king’s money to pay the soldiers, sailors, and others 
in the hospital at Portesmuthe, on a cry being raised against him 
that he was a traitor to his king and country, and one of the vendors 
of Normandy, was miserably killed (p. 467). At the year 1450, 
the annalist states that he was killed by these persons on the 9th 
January (p. 477). Speed has the following remarks on this obscure 
matter :—‘ When we reade in our vulgar Chronicles, that about 
this time Adam Molins, bishop of Chichester, keeper of tiie King’s 
Priuy Seale (through the procurement of Richard duke of Yorke) 
was by shipmen slaine at Portsmouth, and yet no cause of so foule 
and wicked a murther expressed, it cannot but offend any curious 
reader, who would receive satisfaction rather by the reason of 
actions then by events. His guiltinesse in the fact was so apparant, 
that King Henry in his answer made a yeere or two to the dukes 
dissembling & deceitful letter, confidently mentioneth the same : 
‘ Sooth it is, that long time among the people hath beene upon you 
mony a strange language, and in speciall anon after your dis- 
ordinate and vnlawfull slaying of the bshoip of Chichester, diuers, 
& many of the vntrue shipmen and other said (in their manner) 
words against our state, making menace to our owne person by 
your sayings, that yee should bee fetched with many thousands, 
and you shovld take upon you [the Crowne of England] that which 
you neither ought, nor as we doubt not will attempt,’”’ ete. Chron. 
p. 382. He attributes the bishop’s death to the animosity borne 
by the duke against the friends of Henry VI. ; a reason much too 
general to be satisfactory. 

8 See ante, under “Toxteth Park.” 

9 These facts are stated in his epitaph at Sephton. It is engraved 
upon a brass plate, under his effigy in brass, with a wife on each 
side. 
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and second, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Cuthbert Clifton, esq., by whom he had William, Thomas, and Anna, as is recorded 
on the brass upon his tomb in Sephton church. He died in 1546 or 1548, the last figure in the epitaph having been one of these 
altered into the other. ; 

Sir Ricuanrp, his successor, was knighted at the coronation of Queen Mary ; he served the office of sheriff for Lancashire in 
1566, and died in 1568. On his tomb in Sephton church are the effigies of himself and a wife on each side, in brass, with an 
inscription, of which only two small fragments remain. His first wife was Eleanor, daughter of Sir Alexander Radeliffe of Ordsall, 
and his second, Eleanor, daughter of Robe rt Maghull, of Maghull, pat 3y the first he had William, his eldest son, who died in 1567, 
in his father’s lifetime, leaving by his wift » Brigitta, ‘daughter of John Lasell, esq., a son, Richard, who succeeded his grandfather. 

Sir RicHarp MoLtyNrUXx was knighted by Queen Elizabe sth, 24th June 1 1586, in whose 31st and 39th years he was sheriff of 
Lancashire, and on the institution of the order of baronets, 22d May 1611, was the second advanced to that dignity. By his wife 
Frances, daughter of Sir Gilbert Gerard, he had Richard, his successor, and five other sons and seven daughters. . 

Sir RICH. AnD, the second baronet, was advanced by Cc harles I. to the peerage of Ireland by the title rat Viscount MoLtynrvux 
or Marysorouen, December 22, 1628. He married Mary, daughter and co- heir of Sir Thomas Caryll, of Bentone, in Sussex, 
knt., and died in 1632, leaving four sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 

Ricuarp, the second viscount, took his seat in the House of Lords, 4th November 1634, and with his brother ( 
the beginning of the civil wars, espoused the royal cause, raising two regiments of horse and foot, with which they served aaa 
that war, and were at Oxford at its surrender. They also atte mde d ¢ ‘harles Il. in his march from Scotland to Worcester, in which 
battle they engaged, and on the loss of that day, made their escape : the viscount died soon after, leaving no issue by his wife, 
lady Frances Seymour, eldest daughter of William, marquis of Hertford, restored duke of Somerset. 

Caryi became the third viscount, and for his services was outlawed by the parliament, and excepted from the privilege of 
compounding for his estate ; but at length, by interest and paying an excessive fine, he was put into possession, and lived to a 
great age.’ James II. constituted him Jord-lieutenant and custos-rotulorum of the county of Lancaster, and admiral of the narrow 
seas. He died at Croxteth, 2d February 1698-9, aged seventy-seven, but was buried at Sephton, leaving three sons and five 
daughters, by Mary, daughter of Alexander Barlow of Barlow, esq. 

WT ILLIAM, the fourth viscount, son of Caryl, married Bridget (who died April 23, 1713, aged fifty-eight), daughter and heir 
of Robert Lucy, esq. of Charlecote, Warwic kshire, and died Mare h 8, 1717, leaving seven sons and five daughters. 

RicHanD, the fifth viscount (who died December 12, 1738, aged sixty), married Mary, who died Mare h 19, 1766, aged eighty- 
six, eldest daughter of Francis, Lord Brudenell, by whom he had a son, who died 15th F ‘ebruary 1706, and two daughters. He was 
succeeded by his brother 

Cary, the sixth viscount, who died November 11, 1745, aged sixty-two, leaving three sons, of whom 

RICHARD succeeded as seventh viscount, and, being in holy orders of the church of Rome, was succeeded by his brother 

WILLIAM, the eighth viscount, who died unmarried, 1759. Thomas, the third brother of Richard and William, who died 1756, 
left by Maria, daughter of Leverly, a son, 

CHARLES- Witt AM, the ninth viscount, created EARL oF Srrron, of the peerage of Ireland, 30th November 1771, and died 
30th December 1794, having married Isabella Stanhope, second daughter of William, second earl of Harrington. He conformed to 
the church of England, the Molyneuxes having previously been staunch Catholics. He was succeeded by his only child, born 
September 18, 1772, 

WrirtaM-Puiwip, tenth viscount and second earl, who was created a peer of the realm, by the title of BARoN Srrron or 
Croxtretu, and married Maria, second daughter of the sixth Lord Craven, by whom he had Charles-William, third earl, and thre 
other sons and five daughters. 

CHARLES- WILLIAM, the third earl, succeeded November 20, 1838, and died 18 
of Robert Gregge Hopw ood, of Hopwood, in this county, and leaving four sons and one daughter. 

WILLIAM. Purp, the eldest son of the foregoing, succeeded as fourth earl, and in July 1866 married Cecil Mary, fifth daughter 


of Sir William Jolliffe, bart., first Lord Hylton, by whom he has one son and one daughter. 

The church of Sephton, dedicated to St. Helen, is of high antiquity, and is mentioned in a deed without 
date, transcribed into the Chartulary of St. Mary of Lancaster. The date assigned to the original structure 
is 1111; but, whether the authority be tradition, or the rebuilders of the church were in possession of the 
date, does not appear. It was certainly existing in 1291, being then estimated in the Valor of Pope Nicholas 
thus :—“ Ecctia Cefton . £26:13:4. (Sp. Decima) ... £2:13:4.” The present edifice was erected 
by Anthony Molineux, rector, in the reign of Henry VIII. Its appearance in the last century is described in 


the notes of Mr. Dorning Rasbotham :— 

“ Sefton appears to have been built in the politer age of Gothic architecture, adorned with a very handsome spire steeple, which is a 
pleasing object round the adjacent country. Nothing is wanting to render its external appearance a beautiful model in its kind, but to 
exchange the four ill-disposed, heavy pinnacles on the tower for others more light and detached from the loft of the spire. Strangers, 
on entering the church, are struck with the grandeur of its workmanship, particularly the choir, wherein are sixteen stalls, adorned with 
very curious carvings; also a canopy of extraordinary beauty for the time of its erection, which, though now (1774) going to decay, 
conveys an idea of its being of more splendour when its neighbouring lords preserved this decoration with pious care. Here are many 
monuments of the Molineux family. The principal are these— 

‘© A curious old tomb, very much defaced, with an inscription round the cornice, showing it to be the monument of (Richari/) 


Molineux Militis, and Joanna his wife, by which he appears to have been lord of Bradley, Haydick, villam de Weryngton, Sankey, 
Burtonwode, villam de Newton—et le Walton in le Dale ; he died a.p. 1439. Near this tomb lie two cross-legged figures of knights- 


templars of the Molyneux family, as appears by their shield of arms, and the triangular form of those shields. 


Caryl, 


55, having married Mary Augusta, only daughter 


upon the road in their journey thither and back again, according 


1 Lord Caryl Molineux’s troubles, however, did not end with the 
restoration of his estates. Among the autographs in the possession 
of Mr. Henry A. Bright of Liverpool, is the following treasury 
order, signed by William IIT.— 

* At our court at Kensington, the first day of February 1694, in 
the sixth year of our reign.” 

“To Robert Lord Lucas, Governor of our Tower of London, in 
satisfaction of so much expended and disbursed by him in sending 
down the gentlemen (late prisoners in the Tower) into Cheshire and 
Laneashire—to wit, Caryl, Lord Viscount Molyneux, Sir Thomas 
Clifton, Sir William Gerard, Sir Rowland Stanley, Peter Lea of 
Lyme, Bartholomew Walmsley and William Dicconson, esquires, 
and all other charges and expenses of the guards and attendants 


to an account thereof signed by our said Governor—£300. 

These noblemen and gentlemen had been taken into custody on 
suspicion of being implicated in the so-called Lancashire Plot to 
restore James I[., and after being imprisoned in the Tower were sent 
down to Manchester, and most of them tried in October 1693-4, 
The evidence of the informers broke down on the trial, and they 
were set at liberty. Of those mentioned above, Peter Lea (Legh) 
was not tried at Manchester, but the fact of his imprisonment for 
the conspiracy is mentioned in Oldmixon’s History, vol. ii. p. 99. 
There were also tried at Manchester, not mentioned in the above order, 
Philip Langton, esq., and William Blundell junior, A full account 
of the trial is printed in No. Ixi, of the Chetham Series.—B. H. 
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[This old tomb, a plain marble slab, with an inscription round its edge, is not the monument of Richard Molyneux 
and his wife Joanna, but of his wife Joanna alone, and Mr. Rasbotham’s account of its testimony to her possessions is 
incorrect in some important particulars. A better reading of it is given in Warrington in 1465 (Chet. Soe. Ser. xvii. ), 
p. 10, quoted from Mr. Raines’s copy of Dr. Theo. Howard s MSS., but this also is incorrect in several parts, including 
the date. The inscription, so far as it is now (1869) legible, reads (verbatim et literatim) as follows ; the shorter lines 
being those at the foot and the head, the others along the sides of the tomb ; and the letters in italics being more or less 
conjectural to fill up spaces where the inscription is almost or entirely obliterated :—1 


‘Tic tacet Wna HFah'na gvond uy Petr? Legh militis 

ef postea uy molineuy militis que futt Dna de Bradlen Hanvtk et ih ten partis oillarm Ye eryngton mpkill 
Sanky et Burtonwor ............ 

ee tar aeiatn tenem zvfra villas De Newton 

Galvb’ne Loto Bol ct Walton in le Vale gve obitt in Po Set Sulpitit ep’t ao wnt milla cece" tricesima 
nono cutus a’ie pptctetur Deus Amen, 


This disposes of Mr. Rasbotham’s ascription of the lordship of Warrington, ete., to Lady Joanna. Mr. Howard read the 
words following Bradley and Haydock, ‘‘ et similiter tertie partis ;” but they actually are as given above, showing 
that it was as ‘* Free tenant” that she held in those townships. The long hiatus after Burtonwood Mr. Howard supplies 
as follows :—‘‘ ae etiam dia diversara parcellara terrart et,’ but the letters are now, and evidently have long been, broken 
away, and this reading is purely conjectural, and probably incorrect as far as ‘‘ etiam dna” is concerned. The lady 
Johanna did actually hold one-third of Warrington, Great Sanky, and Burtonwood, and the right of the Haydocks and 
afterwards of the Leghs to this was a matter of contest for two hundred years, and finally given in favour of the Leghs. 
In the edition of 1835 two woodcuts were given of the effigies of the two knights-templar, but they were so inaccurate 
as to be of no real value. ‘The two figures are in chain armour, both of them in long outer tunics, and with ornamented 
sword-belts, one of them in a close cap of chain-mail, the other in*a easque. | 
“On a flat marble in the chancel are inlaid the effigies in brass of Sir William Molyneux and his two wives, with their respective 
arms over their heads, and underneath his own shield quartering 11 other coats, besides that of Molyneux, with the motto, Ha droit 
devant.” Ova brass plate is an inseription to the memory of “ Gulielmus Molyneux,” of the date of 1548 already mentioned. 
[A lozenge with her arms is over the eftigy of his first wife, but there is none, and evidently has never been any, over the other, 
The date is either 1546 or 1548, the 6, having been altered into an 8, or vice versa, at some very early date. The names of the 
two wives have been already quoted in the account of the Molyneux family. ] 


“*Tn the same part of the church is a handsome tomb, with the effigies in brass of Sir Richard Molyneux, who died in 1568, between 
his two ladies and their children, by the first of whom he had five sons and eight daughters, and by the second five sons and one 
daughter, who are all arranged by their respective mothers, with the following inscription and quaint epitaph underneath— 

**Sir Richarde Molyneux knighte & Dame Elenore his wyffe whose soules God pdon. 
* Dame worshope was my guide in life 
and did my doings guide ; 
Dame wertue left me not alone, 
when soule from bodye hyed. 


“ And thoughe that deathe with dinte of Darte’ 
hath brought my corps on sleepe 
The eternall god, my eternall soule, 
eternally doethe keepe. 

“Tn Lord Molyneux’s chapel, on the south side of the chancel, are several modern monwnents of this family, one in particular of 
white marble, to the memory of Caryll, Lord Viscount Molyneux, who died in 1699, father to Lord Viscount Molyneux, who died in 
1717. On this elegant tomb the family arms are well carved. Near is the tomb of his lady, who was daughter of Alexander Barlow, 
esq., of Lancashire, as appears by a brass inseription to her memory. There is also another monument of black marble, to the Lady 
Bridget, wife of William, Lord Molyneux, the daughter and heiress of Robert Lucy, esq., of Charlecote, in the county of Warwick, with 
their family arms. ‘There are two atchievements in this chancel with the arms of Molyneux and Brudenell [there is only one]; and on 
the east window, in painted glass, is an inseription in Latin— Pray for the good estate of William Molineus, knight, who caused this 
[window] to be made a.p. 1542 ’—with three shields of arms underneath, 

“On the middle south window of the church is an inscription, invoking the prayers of the reader for Margett Buleley, daughter of 
Rich* Molyneux, knyght, and Wyff unto Joh® Dutton, and Will™ Bulecley, esq., whose goodness caused this window to be made of the 
Will of Sir Robt. Pkynson, Executor to the said Margett, the yere of o* Lord 1543. On the next window, westward, is this in Latin— 
Pray for the good estate of William Ireland, esq., of Lydiate and Elene, A.D. 1543. In the east window are a great number of illegible 
inseriptions, and some fragments extremely well drawn, particularly of St. Anna and St. Clement, near which on the top is the date 1545, 
ina curious label. 

“There is also another chapel belonging to the ancient family of Blundell of Ince Blundell, wherein is an achievement of the arms of 
Blundell, 

“Stand Park formerly belonged to Sefton Hall, and hath within it a handsome lodge. It was well stocked with deer when the family 


resided near it, but is since gone to decay.”’? 


Upon a brass plate on a tomb which forms the floor of an ancient seat, near one of the windows, in the 
south aisle of the church, is a Latin imseription, engraved in old chureh-text characters—“ Pray for the soul of 
“Margarete, daughter of Sir Richard Molyneux, formerly wife of John Dutton, esq., lord of Dutton ; and after- 
wards of Wilham Buleley, esq., who founded here a perpetual chantry, and endowed it with rents and lands 
for one chaplain for ever, to celebrate divine service for the souls of Margarete, her relations and benefactors ; 
who died 21st February 1528.” Partly in the chapel, on the north side of the altar, and partly in the choir 
of the church, with the sereen, between the chancel and the chapel, surmounting it and partly hiding the 
inscription, stands the altar-tomb of white marble, referred to by Mr. Rasbotham, in memory of Joan, lady 
of Bradley, Haydock, ete., already described. The subjoined illustration, from a rough sketch by Dr. Raffles, 
exhibits the half of the tomb, on the chancel side of the screen, there being just as much of it hidden from 
sight. The screen, however, is not adequately represented, being in reality a fine specimen of old oak- 


* These notes are made after a visit to Sephton, and very careful examination of the monuments,—B. H. 
* Rasbotham’s Shorthand Collections, vol. y. p. 2169, ete. 
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carving, very much more elaborate than the drawing suggests, the number of quarterfoils also being 
incorrect. ; 
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There were two chantries here, the first founded in 1528 by Margaret Bulcley, already mentioned, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary ; the other, called in 1548 the Molyneux Chantry, founded 1535 by Edward 
Molyneux, named in the list of rectors," who, by a deed dated July 24, 1535, released all his right in the 
chantry to the incumbent and his heirs for ever. 

Sephton church is disposed in a tower, surmounted by a spire, nave, side aisles, the chapels already 
noticed, and the chancel, which belongs to the rector. The exterior of the body of the church has two series 
of windows, the lower lighting the south aisle, and a set of large but plain clerestory windows. The para- 
pets of the walls are castellated, the porch is larger than ordinary, and the whole building 1s lofty and striking. 
At the four angles of the tower, huge masses of stone, the “four ill-disposed heavy pinnacles,” as Mr. Rasbotham 
calls them, rise at the base of the spire, probably intended to strengthen the steeple. In the interior, the 
arches between the nave and the side aisles rest on tall clustered columns, and the general effect is imposing. 
Galleries have been erected only in the north and south aisles. The Molineux and Blundell chapels are 
divided from the side aisles by carved oak screens, with much fine open work, The choir, or chancel, is 
separated from the body of the church by an elaborate screen of carved work, extending right across the 
nave—a screen which is quite unworthy of its position, and very much detracts from the appearance of the 
church. Against this is placed the pulpit, a curiously ornate specimen of seyenteenth-century work, also 
adorned with an abundance of carving, and round it, in gilt letters, is the inscription, with a date 1635 


*SHe : that: ie : his : sinne : shall : not : prosper : 
But : who :so :e pe ssseth : and ; forsaketh : them : shall : have : 
Mercie : eno: : the : man.” 


Round the sounding-board are the words— 
‘*My : sonne : feare : thov : the : Lorde : and : the : King: 
And :medle : not : with : them : that : are : given : to : change.” 

In the choir, which is unusually large and of fine proportions, are sixteen stalls, elegantly carved and 
decorated with clusters of knotted pinnacles of uniform height, without the grotesque figures frequently found 
in old churehes. The rector’s stall and the one opposite hs we J. M. with a cord and tassels carved on them. 
Upon the ends of the old seats which occupy the nave, and which are very fine, shaming the modern pew- 
work in the aisles, are carved the instruments of the passion, the letters of the alphabet, the cross moline, 
and various other emblems and ornaments.” 

There are six bells, two of which are of the date of 1815. The other four are old, and bear the follow: 
ing inscriptions, in ornamental characters, part of the casting of the bells:—1l. “God bles the fovnder 
heareof, 1601.” 2. “Nos svmys constrveti ad lawdvym domini, 1601.” 3 and 4. “Hee campana beata 
Trinitate sacra fiat.” Two of the bells bear the name of the maker, “ H. Oldfelde.” On the 21st of January 
1802, fourteen feet of the spire were thrown down by a strong gale of wind. 

1 Ganon Raines’ Hist. of Lancashire Chantries. illustrations, was prepared by Richard Bridgens, and published 
* A detailed account of the antiquities of Sephton Church, with 1822, folio. 
VOL. I. 3E 
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The Registers begin in 1597 ; the first date in them is February 7, 1597. In 1645 and 1646 we have 


the following entries :—“ A time of warr, neglected ;” “A time of warr, nothing found.” In the register of 
marriages none are entered in the years 1653-56, bat the bape contains the flaws ing :—‘ Anno 1653, 1654, 


1655, 1656. all marriages made by justices of the Peace.” And a little farther we have this: ae Aina 
1657, That all ye marrying by justices was to continue but 6 months after the first sesshons of the 
p'liament ; ” to which is appended, in another hand and different ink, “ Ended in December.” The pages of 
the register, from 1643 to 1660, are neatly kept, and signed “ Joseph Tompson, Rector,” at the foot of each 
page. The word rector has, however, in all cases but one, been scored through, smeared over, and evidently 
treated with contempt by some subsequent rector or parish-clerk, indignant at the title beimg used by a 
puritan minister. Could it have been by Dr. Edward Moreton, reinstated at the Restoration! There are a 
few references to Briefs, ¢.g.—“ 1665. Collected, Sep. 6°, 108 at a Fast for ye ceasing of ye Plage.”* 

From the Episcopal Registers, supplemented from other sources, the names of the following incumbents 
of this rectory are extracted :— 

RECTORS OF SEPHTON, 
IN THE DEANERY OF LIVERPOOL (NORTH), AND IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Date of Induetion. Rectors. On whose Presentation, Cause of Vacancy. 
Circa 1380 Richard Molyneux. 
Circa 1450 John Molyneux. 
James Molineux. | 
Oct. 15, 1509 Edward Molenex . : William Molyneux . : : Death of James Molineux. 
1535 Anthony Molyneux : : : : : ; : : Death of Edward Molyneux. 
| Sept. 2, 1557 Robert Ballard. : Sir Richard Molineux : ‘ Death of last incumbent. 
John Nutter.” 
| July 17, 1602 Gregory Turner? , : Sir Richard Mollinex . d . | Death of John Nutter. 
| Thomas Leigh, D.D.4 | 
June 15, 1629 Edward Moreton, D.D. . Richard Molyneux. : . | Death of Thomas Leigh. 
1643-1660 | Joseph Tompson. ; : : : : : ; Sequestration of Moreton. 
1662 Dr. Edward Moreton, re- 
instated.® 
Sept. 18, 1675 John Bradford : ; Anna Mosley. 
April 28, 1678 Jonathan Brideoake : Caryl Molyneux, Visct. Molyneux Resignation of John Bradford. 
Aug. 30, 1684 Richard Richmond ® ; Richard Leigh, by gift of Caryl Death of Jonathan Brideoake. 
Molyneux, baron Maryborough 
Dec, 26, 1721 Richard Hartley’? . ‘ Jobn Clayton, patron for this turn Death of Richard Richmond. 
April 3, 1722 | Thomas Egerton. : George, earl of ( ardigan® . Death of Richard Richmond. 
Jan. 12, 17638 Richard Rothwell® , James Rothw ell, vicar of Dean, Death of Thomas Egerton. 
patron for this turn, 
1801 Rich. Rainshaw Rothwell!®} R. R. Rothwell . ; : : Death of his father, Richard 
Rothwell. 
1863 R.D. Dawson-Duffield, LL.D.| Marquess de Rothwell ¢ : Death of R. R. Rothwell. 
Count Dawson-Duftield. 


The CHARITIES of Sephton, as exhibited in the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Report, are few, and of 
small amount :— 


Srepnton Partsu..—Thomas’s Charity. In 1726, Thomas left 5s. per annum for bread. 

Sepuron, Neruerron, and Lunv.—Poor’s Money. These townships were formerly united for the purposes of the poor, but 
were separated about 1826, each maintaining its own poor. The interest of the stock of £84 is annually divided thus : Sephton, 
£1:17:73; Netherton, £1:11s.; and Lunt, 15s. 5d.—per annum £4: 4s.—1727. Molyneux’'s Charity. Interest of £52 in penny 
loaves, £2: 12s.—Poor's Stock consists of £120, origin unknown—<£6. 

Great Crospy.—Grammar School, founded 1618, by John Harrison, who bequeathed £500 to the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
for this and other purposes. A few boys learn to read and write, and the income is £50.—Gir/s’ School, called the Mistress’ 
School, founded by Catherine Hall, 1758, and endowed with land which the mistress lets for £18. The school is for all the child- 
ren, boy s and girls, of Great Crosby. —1733. Fowler's Charity. £20 for binding apprentices ; increased to £39, and yields annually 
£1:19s-—1750. Charities of Lurting, Rice, and Williamson. Legacies amounting to £25, to be distributed to such poor as the trustees 
think fit.—1727. Molyneux’s Charity. 10s. a-year for school- books. — Cross’ Charity. 20s. a- year among poor housekeepers. 

LirrLe Crospy.—Poor’s Stock amounts to £2 :2:6.—1783. Bread Money, 5s. a-year, donor unknown. 

Incr BLuNDELL.—School, founded 1808, by Henry Blundell, and endowed with land, from which the master receives £10, 


1 Mr. Baines in 1835 was unable to give any account of these ® Buried 25th May 1633. 
registers, recording that “all access to them was denied even for + Died 27th and buried 28th May 1639. 
historical purposes.’’ I have, however, to acknowledge the very ° Died 28th February and buried 5th March 1674, aged 76. 
different treatment I have received from Count Dawson-Duftield, ® Died 19th pebsaunper and buried at Walton September 25,1721. 
the present rector, who has allowed me the fullest examination of 7 Indorsed ‘‘ Hartley's presentation to the church at Sefton, 
the registers, and assisted me in correcting the account of the which had not effect.” 
parish. On examining the registers, I have been struck by the 8 A commission was instituted to inquire into the right of present- 


very frequent oceurrence of entries unmistakeably interpolated, ation, which was decided in favour of the earl of Cardigan’s claims, 
relating to the Molyneux and Rothwell families. Possibly this may The advowson was afterwards purchased by the Rothwells.—B. 
account for “all access being denied” by the late rector.—B. H. ® Died 18th September 1801, aged 77 ; buried at Dean. 

* Died 39th March and buried 18th April 1602. 10 Buried 11th April 1863, aged 92. 
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and teaches ten poor children to read ; £1 a-year is also paid to him from the constable’s accounts—£11.—1727. Charities of 
Prevarius and others. The particulars are not stated ; but it appears that the annual sum of £14 : 14 : 6 is distributed among 50 or 60 
persons, in sums vary ing from 2s. to 12s. 

THORNTON. —1695. Holme’s Charity. £5: 10s. per annum for poor housekeepers. 

The table of benefactions in the chure " ot Sephton exhibits the following amounts :—In the year 1714, £37: 10s. ; in 1721, 
£12:10s ; in 1724, £47: 10s. ; and in 1728, £40: in all £137 :10s., of which £57 : 10s. was left for a silver flagon and chalice, 
and the rest to the poor of the parish —£80 : 10s. 


The self-styled corporation of Sephton (a mock imitation of the Liverpool corporate body), which met at 
the Church House Inn here, has ceased to exist, but the staves, arms, and other appendages of that “worthy 
and loyal body” still exist. The members met annually on the 18th of October, to elect a mayor, bailiffs. 
and aldermen ; and, on the last Friday in every month, the members, chiefly gentlemen of Liverpool, amused 
themselves with a cavalcade, voted sums for charitable purposes, and dutiful addresses to the king. 

Sephton Hall, existing in 1372, and then in its pristine grandeur, was a stately pile, s surrounded by a 
circular moat, still in existence, inclosing about a quarter of an acre of elevated ground, and stood opposite 
to the front of the church. The farm- house, which occupied the site of this ancient seat of the noble family 
of Molyneux, was taken down at the beginning of the century, and all that now remains of this mansion neh 
a few heaps of stones scattered from its strong and massive walls. About seventy years ago, a Catholic chapel 
which adjoined the old hall was taken down. The Rectory, which is a spacious mansion, is at a short distance 
from the church, near which are only a few houses ; and the village of Sephton, commonly called Sephton 
Town, is merely a small cluster of dwelling-houses. 

Except Great and Little Crosby and Ince Blundell, a great portion of the parish is the property of the 
earl of Sefton. With these exceptions, the manorial descents may be considered as already sufficiently traced 
in the historical account of the Molineux family. Courts leet and baron are held for their manors at Sephton 
and Aintree. 

The townships, of which one is a chapelry, comprised in the parish of Sephton, are, in addition to 
Sephton township— 


Lunt, | Great Crosby, C. Netherton, 
Ince Blundell, Litherland, Aintree, 
Little Crosby, Orrell and Ford, | Thornton. 


Lunt is a small township, which anciently gave name to a family, of whom was Richard de Lund, who 
had, by gift of Nicholas Blundell, all his right in the lands of Great Crosby, which Richard, the clerk, had of 
the gift of Agnes his mother, in 4 Edward III. Tradition, unsupported by evidence, states that the heiress 
of Lunt married a Molineux, to account for the possession of this township by the earl of Sefton, whose 
ancestors have, from time immemorial, been superior lords of the parish. 

From the time of the Conquest, the Blundells are said to have been lords of the manor of INcE BLUNDELL, 
sueceeding, if this be so, the three thanes who “ held Minne for three manors,” according to Domesday Book. 
William Blundell had a seat here in the reign of Henry II1.;’ from him it descended to John Blundell, the 
plaintiff against John, son of Henry de Chatherton, and Katerina his wife, at Westminster, in 49 Edward IIL, 
for the manor of Ines iuxta Sephton, with its appurtenances, and the moiety of an acre of land in Sephton, 
when John and Katerine acknowledged the manor to be the right of John Blundell, and remitted and quuit- 
claimed it to him and his heirs for ever, in consideration of 100 marks (£66:13: 4)" The pedigrees of this 
family are very obscure, and certainly not very accurate, for none of them notices the John Blundell so in- 
contestably proved, by this instrument, to have held the manor of Ince in the re ign of Edward III. In the 
pedigree of Blundell of Crosby, Alice, daughter of Nicholas Blundell, 4 Edw ard IL (1330), and sister of 
Henry, living 26 Henry VI. (1447-48), is stated to be the first wife of Blundell of Ince. As there is an 
interval of a century and a half between Nicholas and Henry, it is not improbable that the Crosby pedigree 
is also erroneous ; but this is the first mention of the Ince branch in the family papers. After this, nothing 
is certain until ihe time of Robert Blundell, who died August 5, 1763, aged 78, having married two wives— 
Ist, Catherine, daughter of Sir Rowland Stanley, of Hooton, partis and § ody, Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Anderton of Euxton, esq.; and was succeeded in his various estates by Henry Blundell,’ who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Mostyn of Talacre in Flintshire, bart., and died in 1810, aged 86. His 
only son, Ch arles Robert Blundell, esq., dying unmarried in 1837, aged 76, devised his estates to the second 
son of Joseph Weld, esq., of Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire. Curiously enough, the name was miscalled in the 
will, and the heirs-at-law contested the will, but ultimately it was established on an appeal to the House 


! Mention is made of a Richard Blundell and Sybilla, formerly this family are few: 21 Henry VII. (1505-6) William Blundell 


his wife (2 Edward IIL.), in the Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey ; was found to have held the third part of a knight’s fee in Ince 
in which also it appears that the monks, when resident at Stanlawe, Blundell, by a rent of 5s. and Is, for suit of court, and the 30th 
received several grants in this township from the Blundells, com- part in Lydiate (vol. iii, n. 65). 9 Henry VIII. (1517) Robert 


mencing with William, son of Richard Blundell, at the close of the held the manor of Ince Blundell (vol. iv. n. 17). 32 Henry VIII, 

thirteenth century. Mention is also made of sea-banks to protect (1540) James held messuages, lands and tenements there (vol. viii. 

the low-lying lands. —B. H. n. 18). I Edward VI. (1547) William, messuages, ete. (vol. ix. n. 39). 
2 Bag of Pedes Finium, Chapter-House, Westminster. 14 James IT. (1616) Robert, the manor of Ince Blundell, (vol. xxi. 
* The Inquisitiones post mortem in the Duchy Office relating ton. 42). 
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of Lords in 1847, and Thomas Weld, second son of the above Joseph Weld, entered into possession, taking 
the name and arms of Blundell in addition to his own. 

In the midst of the park is Ince Blundell Hall, a large handsome seat with stone dressings, at the eastern 
angle of which is the Pantheon, a circular edifice built by Henry Blundell, esq., for the reception of his valu- 
able collection of antiquities and curiosities, consisting of marbles, busts, statues, urns, and sarcophagi. 
Amongst the statues, a Theseus, taken from the ruins of Adrian’s villa, is considered a masterpiece. The 
Hall, which was for many years in a state of great dilapidation, has recently been restored with a degree of 
elegance and taste which does credit to its possessor. A handsome well-lighted gallery now enshrines the 
fine collection of paintings, including a Holy Family by Andrea del Sarto, two excellent works by Cana- 
letto, and other choice productions of the early masters. The dining-room (a recent addition) is hung with 
antique tapestry representing landscapes and village groups, after the paintings of Teniers, with much felicity 
of design and richness of colouring. The statues, paintings, and other works of art, together with the valuable 
library, are attached to the property as heir-looms. A Catholic chapel has existed from time immemorial 
within the Hall, and has lately been enlarged and beautified with similar taste and munificence. An old 
cross stands in the village. 

Paganus de Villers was the first lord of LirrLe Crossy, which descended to Beatrice, daughter and 
heiress of Robert de Villers, who conveyed it in marriage to Robert, the son of the first Sir Adam de Molines, 
in the reign of King Stephen. Sir Richard Molyneux, in the reign of Henry HI., gave unam placeam of his 
lands in Little Crosby to Richard, son of Thomas de Wykessehou, and his heirs and assigns, at the annual 
rent of one penny. From Sir Richard descended Sir John or Sir William Molineux of Little Crosby, whose 
daughter and co-heiress Agnes married David Blundell (living 13 Edward I., and his wife 4 Edward II.), and 
thus conveyed the manor into the family of Blundell, which their descendant James, in 1493, held of Sir 
William Molineux by knight-service and a rent of 4d.; and it remained in the Blundells until Frances, 
daughter and co-heiress of Nicholas Blundell, who died 21st April 1737, conveyed it in marriage to Henry 
Peppard of Drogheda. Their son, Nicholas Peppard, took the name and arms of Blundell in 1772, 
and died January 6, 1795, leaving by Clementina, daughter of Stephen Tempest of Broughton, esq., two 
daughters, and a son, William Blundell, esq. He married Catherine, sister of the late Sir Thomas Stanley 
Massey Stanley, ninth baronet of Hooton, and was succeeded at his death in 1854 by his son Nicholas Blun- 
dell, esq., the present lord of Little Crosby. The latter has several children from his union in 1847 with 
Agnes Mary, daughter of the late Sir Edward Smythe, bart. of Acton Burnell, Shropshire. Crosby Hall, built 
at a bad period of domestic architecture, does not present any features worthy of note. A handsome Gothic 
church has been erected by the present family for the use of the Catholics, who are numerous in the town- 
ship. The old chapel adjoining has been converted into a school and a residence for the Sisters of Charity 
who conduct it. An ancient cross stands in Little Crosby. This was formerly the object of a pleasing 
village festival called the Flowering of the Cross. Mr. Nicholas Blundell, in an unpublished diary of the 
first quarter of last century, makes annual mention of it, as having attended it with his family. Of some 
Saxon antiquities discovered in this township, a print is preserved in the British Museum, with the ample 
title— 

**A true purtraiture of sundrie Coynes found the 8. of Aprill & other daies following in the yeare 1611, in a certaine place 
called the Harkirke within the Lordship of Litle Crosbie in the parish of Sephton, in the countie of Lancaster, which place William 
Blundell of the said Litle Crosbie Esq. inclosed from the residue of the said Harkirke for the Burial of such Catholic Recusantes 
deceasing either of the said village, or of the adjoining neighbourhood, as should be denied buriall at their Parish Church of Seph- 
ton.” ‘In this print,” says Mr. Wanley, ‘¢35 Coynes are represented, whereof 32 are Anglo-Saxon, & the other 3 are foreign. 
But notwithstanding their title of a true purtraiture J know that many of them are incorrectly engraven :” but their general cor- 
rectness has since been established by the Cuerdale find. Thirty-two of these coins are engraved in Spelman’s Life of Alfred the 
Great, and a few are still remaining at Little Crosby Hall.t 

Harkirke (of which it was said in the edition of 1835 that “no such place is now known”) is within 
the walls of the park, near the western entrance, and the present owner has erected a stone cross to mark the 
site. A few memorials of those who lie interred there are scattered round, but it has long been disused as a 
barial-ground. From records of proceedings in the Star Chamber, it appears that the above act of charity 

‘on the part of Mr. Blundell, in 1611, towards his fellow-Catholics, did not escape the notice of government, 
but was the eccasion of visiting upon him a heavy penalty, when some resistance to the authority of the 
sheriff brought him before that omnipotent tribunal. 

“And ye defendant Blundell being a Popish Recusant, convict & living in Little Crosby in Lancashire, enclosed a piece of 
ground & fenced it, part with a stone wall and part with a hedge & ditch & kept & used the same for the space of 10 years for the 
Burial of Popish Recusants and Seminary Priests, & for these offences two of the Rioters were fined £500 a-piece, & 3 others £100 
a-piece, & Blundel for procurement of the Riots & erecting the Church yard £2000. All committed to y® Fleet & the walls & mounds 
of the Church yard to be pulled down by the Sheriff & y® ground laid waste by decree to be read at y® assizes.’’2 


Greav Crospy.—John, earl of Moreton, in the reign of Henry IIL., by a charter dated from Merleberge, 
granted Great Croshy to Robert Aynolsdale, his forester, for his homage and service, with its appurtenances, 


1 Catal. Harl. MSS. No. 1437. * Rushworth’s Historical Collections, vol. ii. p. 21; Star Chamber Reports, 5 Car. I. (1629). 
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to be held by him and his heirs by the service of 100s. per annum ; and confirmed this donation on 18th 
June in the first year of his reign after becoming king. It has been conjectured that Robert de Aynosdale 
is identical with Robert de Molines ; however this may be, he was the son of Osbert de Aynosdale, whence 
he is called Robert Fitz Osbert in a MS. Feodary of the county, in which he is stated to hold half-a-carucate 
of land for being reeve of the manor of Crosby and the forest of Derbyshire.” William, earl Ferrers, who 
had a charter for free warren here in 36 Henry IIL. (1252), gave four bovates of land in Crosby to Sir Adam 
de Aynosdale, which are stated to be worth 10s., and to be held by the service of receivership of Crosby 
in one record,’ and in another by the serjeanty of the wapentake.® Sir Adam gave this property to William, 
son of Henry de Walton, and was father of Robert, who took the name of Blundell, and was ancestor of 
Blundell of Little Crosby and Blundell of Ince Blundell. Sir Robert Blundell released all his claim and title 
rae et er eas are ie bmi aot ; agi 

in Great Crosby to Nicholas, his son and heir. In the time of Nicholas Blundell, pleas of the crown were 
held before the itinerant justices in Lancashire, 20 Edward I. (1292), when 

“*The town of Liverpul comes by twelve jurors concerning wreck of the sea: they say that a certain ship, which belonged to 
Peter le Poer, was wrecked in the port of Liverpul in a certain place called Crossebyschort, and William de Alkmundbury took 
away (certain) of the goods of the said Peter which were wreck of the sea, and detained them for his own use, and it is not known 
by what warrant, therefore it is commanded to the sheriff that he canse him to come. Afterwards the aforesaid William came and 
made fine of half a mark by pledges of Adam de Tateloch and John de la More of Liverpul.” 

Nicholas, the son of David Blundell and his wife Agnes Molyneux, gave to Richard de Lund all his 
right in the lands of Great Crosby, which Richard the clerk had of the gift of Agnes, his mother, 4 Edward 
ILL. (1330). His son Henry, according to the pedigree, was living so long after his father as 26 Henry VI. 

J s se 5 gs \ 

(1448), but is probably the Henry Blundell of whom, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, occurs an im- 
perfect note “ of the strife between Henre Blundell lorde of lytyl Crosseby and the kyngys tenantes of Muche 
Crosseby, and Syr Richard the Molyneux that tyme stewarde of Muche Crosseby.”* The grandson of this 
Henry was Nicholas, whose only daughter Alice died without male issue, on which his brother Henry sue- 
ceeded, and was ancestor of James Blundell of Crosby, im 31 Henry VIII. (1539), who held the manor of 
Little Crosby of Sir William Molyneux by knight-service, rent 4d.; messuages, lands, and tenements in 
Great Crosby, of the king as duke of Lancaster, in soccage by fealty, rent 10s. ; lands and tenements in 
Ditton, of the king, by rent of 3s. 6d., and a red rose on the day of St. John the Baptist ; lands and tene- 
ments in Ince Blundell, of James Blundell, in soecage ; lands and tenements in Bold, of Sir Richard Bold, 
knt., in soceage by fealty, rent &8s., with divers other possessions under Langton, Butler, Molyneux, and others. 
He was father of Henry, whose son Richard married Anne Starkie, and held at his death in 34 Elizabeth 
(1592), the manor of Little Crosbie, Morhowses, and Ditton ; 200 messuages, 40 cottages, 20 tofts, 1 dove- 
house, 1 windmill, 200 gardens, 100 orchards, 1000 acres of land, 200 acres of meadow, 1000 acres of pasture- 
400 acres of woodland, 500 acres of heath and ling, 500 acres of marsh, 500 acres of turbary, 200 acres of 
moss-land, 40s. rent per annum in Crosby Parva, Moorhouses, Ditton, Great Crosby, Ince Blundell, Thornton, 
Bold, Liverpool, etc. The manor of Little Crosby was held of Richard Molineux, esq., by knight-service, 
rent 4d.; and the manor of Ditton, as before stated, by the service of a red rose at the feast of St. John. 
He died a prisoner, as a Catholic recusant, in Lancaster Castle, and was succeeded by his son, William Blun- 
dell, who was born in J560, and who was imprisoned for five years, paying sundry fines for his recusancy. 
He was grandfather of William Blundell, who had his thigh broken in the assault on Lancaster, under the 
earl of Derby, fighting on the royal side. The following extracts, from private memoranda in the handwriting 
of this gentleman, show how heavily the penal laws pressed upon the Catholic gentry of those days :— 

‘The warre between Charles y® first and his parliament began A.p. 1642. That year, March 18, my thigh was broken with a 
shot in y® king’s service. Anno Domini 1643.—All my lands and most of my goods were sequestered for being a papist and a de- 
linquent, as y® prevailing part call y® king’s partakers. In y® yeare 1645 my wif farmed my demesne of Crosby ; and all her quick 
goods being lost, shee bought one horse and two oxen to make up ateame, A.D. 1646, Noy. 13.—I valued all my goods, and com- 
paring them with my debts, I found myself to the worss than nothing by y® whole sum of £81 :18s., my lands being all lost. a.». 
1653.—Till this year from y® year 1643 inclusively, I remained under sequestration, haveing one-fifth part allowed to my wife, and 
farming only fiom the sequestrators my demesne of Crosby and y® mill. About midsummer A.p. 1653, my whole estate was pur- 
chased and compounded for with my own money for my use, so y’in y® month of Feb. 1653 I was indebted £1109 : 7s., after which 
tyme I was so overcharged with care, debts, business, and imprisonments, that I think I took no exact account of y® value of my 
goods till y® yeare 1658.” 


Another account of his sufferings and services, during the civil war, is given in a letter of his addressed 

to Mr. John Warmer, and dated Crosby Hall, 2d of May 1687, from which the following is an extract :— 
“The importunity of friends and my own slendre fortune wt'=y great number of children dependent on my family, do incline me 
to petition y€ king for som small advantageous employment upon a civil account. And tho’ I cannot pretend to any great 
degree of merit, yet it is my opinion y* there are few alive at y® present of thos that served y® king at y® beginning of our 
civil warrs in 1642 that suffer’d so much for the crown and acted so little for it as I have don. I designed to have acted more ; 


1 Dr. Kuerden’s JZSS. vol. iii, fol. 635, Heralds’ Coll, Lon. service’ qd st ppoitus in Crosseby.” The “receivership” is a mis- 

2 Harl. MSS. cod. 2085, fol. 434. take, by eee of this ae the next, which refers to a 
er’ ace 4 person.—b, Hi. 

3 Rot. Chart. 36 Hen. TIT. n. 24, eo ee 
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| set up my rest upon it and ventured my all. My equipage then for the warre was far above my fortune. But in y® first day of 
my services, before I had mustered y® 100 dragoons w* I was by commission raising, I lost the use of my limbs by a shot, and 
could never reeover them since to make them sufficiently able for y® fatigue of war. Upon this there followed y® plunder of almost 
all my goods, and the sequestration of my lands w™ was continued for ten years. My lands were then sold by an act of parliament! 
yet were they happily bought by my friends wt" money provided by me, for my behouf. After I was lamed in y® war tho’ I could 
not use a sword, | was 4 times made a prisoner and payd my ransom twice ; and my estate being bought as abovesaid, I paid y® 
10% part of y® revenue by an arbitrary law of Cromwell’s for sundry years. . . .) .” (Signed) 6 O Wiebe 

Mr. Blundell was grandfather of Nicholas, the husband of the Honourable Frances Langdale, daughter of 
Marmaduke, second Lord Langdale ; and was father of two daughters, who succeeded. Mary, the elder, 
married John Coppinger, of Ireland, and had an only son, who died an infant im 1745 ; Frances, the younger 
daughter, became heiress of Crosby, and marrying Henry Peppard, grandson of the M.P. for Drogheda in 
1640, had a son Nicholas, who assumed the arms and name of Blundell, and died 6th January 1795, being 
succeeded by his son William Blundell, esq., and he by his son, Nicholas Blundell, esq. The Blundells now 
own very little property in Great Crosby. 

Within the last forty years, Great Crosby has very considerably increased ; having become a regular 
place of residence for Liverpool merchants: and the present proprietor of Little Crosby has appropriated a 
long track of sandhills on the coast for building purposes, under the name of Blundell-sands. The Epis- 
copal chapel of Great Crosby, dedicated to St. Luke, was formerly a brick building with a tower, in the 
neighbourhood of a spring called St. Michael’s. The original date of this chapel is unknown, but it was in 
existence in 1619, as appears by a book of accounts, entitled, “A Booke of the Townes Stocke of Much 
Crosbie, and of the rent due for the same, being now in the hands of the psons herin named ;” then follows 
a list of names.’ The tower is left standing, but the church was rebuilt on another site in 1854, and is 
now a fine Gothic structure, with a tower and spire. It is in the gift of the rector of Sephton, and the Rey. 
Joseph Clarke (1855) is the incumbent. The Catholics and Wesleyans have each a chapel here. The 
Wesleyan chapel, a handsome Norman edifice, was built and endowed by John Schofield, esq., of Waterloo. 
In the village is an ancient well-endowed grammar-school, the master of which is required to be in orders of 
the Church of England. In 1849 a lighthouse was built here, called Crosby Light ; it is twenty-seven yards 
in height, and visible for fifteen or sixteen miles. The Crosby channel, inside the Formby Light-ship and the 
great Burbo bank, is one of the principal entrances to the Mersey. 

LITHERLAND.—*‘ Elmees held Liderlant, half-a-hide worth eight shillings.” Stephen, earl of Bologne, 
who afterwards succeeded to the crown of England, granted to Robert de Moliness, son of Sir Adam, his 
land in Liderlant for 14s. per annum: one of the witnesses is Robert de Villers, lord of Little Crosby, 
whose daughter and heiress married Robert de Molines. Richard de Mulas or Mulans, his descendant, gave 
to Rannulf de Litherland two bovates in Litherland by so much knight-service as belonged to so much fee, 
and a rent of 5s.° Richard Molyneux of Sefton, probably grandson of the former, held the manor of Sefton 
with the moiety of the manor of Don Litherland, in which moiety, says the Duchy Feodary, there is a carucate 
and a half of land, by homage and service of xi* per annum—viz. yj* sack fee and v* for castle-ward of 
Lancaster, at the quarterly terms, and by the service of one knight’s fee, and he performs suit to the county 
and wapentake by the hands of William de Mande, his tenant for the said manor: the same Richard holds 
the part of the moiety of Don Litherland, by the service of 20° per annum and suit to the county and 
wapentake, by the hands of Adam de Maund and William de Mande, his tenants. The Molyneux family 
have ever since retained possession of this lordship. In the township of Litherland, commonly called Down- 
Litherland, are situated the village of Seaforth and part of Waterloo. Seaforth has become one of the 
suburban places of residence for Liverpool merchants. In 1815 a church was built here by the late Sir John 
(yladstone, bart., of Liverpool and of Fasque, father of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas, and the patronage, which was held by the Gladstones for forty years, came then to the 
rector of Sephton. The Rev. W. Rawson (1815) is the present incumbent. 

Waterloo, a mile further north along the shore, hardly existed in 1835. It was commenced by the 
erection of an hotel, “the Waterloo Hotel,” and a few cottages facing the sea, on a site previously called 
Crosby Sea-bank. It is now a thriving watering-place, and place of residence. A handsome Town-hall was 
‘built in 1862, and the town, which is under the government of a local board, is well lighted and supplied with 
water. ‘There are several places of worship. Christ Church, built im 1841, is, since 1850, in the incumbency 
of the Rev. John Jones, M.A., Archdeacon of Liverpool. St. John’s is of more recent erection; incumbent, 
Rev. J. H. Jones, M.A. It is in the gift of the rector of Sephton and other trustees. The Wesleyans have 
a handsome Gothic chapel built at a cost of £3000, with noble schools attached. The Independents also 
have a chapel in Church Street. 

ORRELL AND Forp.—In 13 Edward IT. (1339) Henry Blundell of Crosby gave to William, his son, 
ull his property in Rainil, Orel, Downlitherland, Thornton, and Sephton. In 7 Henry V. (1419) John del 
Plat of Orel released to Sir William Molyneux of Netherton all the messuages, lands, and tenements which 
he hal by gift of Gilbert de Hesket, chaplain, and Nicholas de Ins of Thornton, in the townships of Orel 


1 Harl. MSS. codex 2176: fol. 58. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. 
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and Litherland. John del Plat, in 9 Henry VI. (1431), gave to John de Bawden all his hereditary lands in 
Orel and Litherland. The following year (1432) John de Bawden gave to Adam de Hale, chaplain, all the 
messuages and lands which he had by gift of John del Plat, in Orel and Litherland ; and in 12 Henry VI. 
(1434), Joan, widow of John Baldwin, gave to Henry Blundel of Little Crosby all the messuages, lands, and 
tenements which she had in Orel and Litherland.'| There is an Episcopal church at Orrel Hey ; incumbent, 
Rev. W. J. Turner, B.A. (1864). At Ford is a large private cemetery belonging to the Roman Catholics ; 
and on a portion of the ground has been recently erected a commodious building as a penitentiary for fallen 
women, under the management of the Sisters of Charity. 

AINTREE.—William of Aintree in the reign of Henry IIT. left a daughter and heiress, Alice, who married 
Richard Maghull of Maghull, living 29 Edward I. (1301). Their son, Richard, was seized of ands in Maghull, 
Melling, and Aintree. From him it descended to Thomas Maghull of Aintree, in 4 Henry VI. (1426), 
whose daughter and heiress, Alice, married Gilbert, son of Thomas Maghull of Maghull, and had Joanna, 
an heiress, who married Ralph Molyneux, from whom it has descended to the earl of Sefton, present 
owner of the land and lord of the manor. The new race-course for Liverpool is situated here, and 
races are annually run here. The course is a mile and a half long, and fourteen yards wide, with a direct 
run in of 1100 yards. The grand stand, from the summit of which there is an extensive prospect, was 
completed in 1830, and is a lofty and spacious fabric, of which the saloon is 90 feet by 22. A room was 
licensed in the village for Episcopal worship in 1848, since which time the Rev. W. H. Vernon has been the 
incumbent. A church has since been built, which stands partly in Sephton parish and partly in Walton. 

NETHERTON.—Sir William Molineux, who was called to receive the honour of knighthood in 46 Henry 
IIT. (1262), gave by a deed without date to William, the son of his brother Roger, lands in Netherton near 
Sephton, to hold by knight’s service and the yearly rent of a halfpenny ; and Sir William, his descendant, gave 
lands in Netherton to his son John, about the reign of Richard IL. Netherton is still almost exclusively the 
property of the Sefton family, who are also lords of the manor. They had a residence here called Stand House, 
in the “Stand Park,” mentioned in Dorning Rasbotham’s notes ; but it was forsaken early in the eighteenth 
century for the more imposing structure of Croxteth Hall, the present seat of the Sefton family. 

THORNTON.—At the Domesday survey Ascha held Yorentun, half-a-hide worth eight shillings. Adam de 
Molynous and Robert Fitz Robert held the fifth part of a knight’s fee in Thorinton, of the fee of Almaric Pincerna, 
and the same Adam held half a knight’s fee in Foston (Sephton?), Thorinton, and Kerden, of the earl Ferrers, 
who held it of the king.” Robert, the son of Adam, gave to Gilbert, his brother, land in Thorneton by knight's 
service, as much as belonged to a carucate. Richard, the son of Robert, held that land, and gave wnam culturam 
of it to Richard de Thorneton, for a pound of pepper per annum.® He paid twenty shillings for his relief of half 
a knight’s fee in Sephton, Thornton, and Kerden, which Adam de Molines formerly held by knight’s service, 
and gave to Simon, his only brother, lands called Hasencrofte, “to wit, all the land which extends in length 
from the sike of Ytceselt to the neighbouring sike of the aforesaid Hasencroft at the road between Sephton 
and Thornton,” to hold by homage and due service. Richard de Molyneux of Sephton, in the reign of Edward 
III. held a carucate of land in Thorneton as the eighth part of a knight’s fee, of William Boteler of Werrington. 
Thornton is the property of his descendant, the earl of Sefton. There is a small scattered population; an old 
cross stands on the. green. 


The parish of Sephton is destitute of manufactures and of commerce. The population, except at 
Waterloo and a few other points already named, is small, and the pursuits of the mhabitants are principally 
rural. The sunk forest on the coast, now however in great measure exhausted, is one of its most remarkable 
characteristics ; and so abundant has been the quantity of timber imbedded in the earth, generally two 
feet and upwards below the surface, that fifty loads of trees, chiefly of oak, have sometimes been found in a 
single acre. Many of these trees are rendered black by immersion, though still in a sound state, and they 
have generally the appearance of having been uprooted by a violent storm from the west. Aikin, however, 
thought that they appeared to have been felled. 


1 Dr, Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iii. fol. L. 2. In the Heralds’ College. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 3 Thid. fol. 402. 
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AUGHTON PARISH. 


¥UGHTON is a township and parish of itself, the one being co-extensive with the other, and 
is a small but well-cultivated district, between Ormskirk and Maghull, in length from north 
to south three miles and three-quarters, and in breadth from west to east one mile and three- 
quarters. It is bounded by the township of Ormskirk on the north; by Maghull on the 
south; by Lydiate on the west; and by bickerstaffe on the east; and comprises 4610 statute 


‘ate acres. 

The Sudell, a branch of the Alt, issues out of this parish, dividing Aughton and Lydiate, and joins the 
Alt below the latter. A rivulet, now called Dyer’s-brook, also separates this parish from the town of Ormskirk. 

In the parish of Aughton is the hamlet of Litherland, to which is usually added the prefix Up, in 
contradistinetion to Down-Litherland, in the parish of Sephton. Up-Litherland appears from ancient 
evidences to be a distinct manor of equal antiquity with that of Aughton, and comprised the whole of the 
north and north-west parts of the parish of Aughton, lying up to and abutting upon the parish of Halsall. 
Not having kept, however, in modern times, any courts of the manor, or had any constables, or other town 
or manorial officers of that hamlet, separately from those of Aughton, but the town officers of Aughton 
having served for the whole township, the exact boundaries and distinctions between Aughton and Up- 
Litherland have, in great measure, now fallen into oblivion, and the name Up-Litherland has almost ceased 
to be used in the neighbourhood. No grant from the crown of either of these manors is 1m existence, nor is 
there any evidence of the holding of courts within them, except from family deeds and records, which were 
produced by Colonel Plumbe (afterwards Tempest) i in support of his claim to the lordship of the manor, in 
a cause which was tried at Lancaster at the spring assizes in 1815. 

We learn from Domesday Book that Achetwn, a manor, and Liter/ond were held before the Conquest by 

Uetred, the Saxon proprietor of Daltone and Schelmeresdale. By the charter of King John inserted in the 
preceding history of the parish of Liverpool, it appears that Henry LH. gave to Warine de Lancaster, 
Ravenesmoles, Amnolnesdal, the French and English Leas, and 8d. rent in Preston, with Liverpul and Uplitter- 
land, which Henry Fitz-Warine remitted to King John.! By deeds without date, but of the age of John and 
Henry IIL., formerly in the possession of the late Colonel J. Plumbe Tempest of Aughton, and of Tong, Co. 
York, John, son of Simon, son of Mabilla de Acton (Aughton), grants to Richard Walensis (a name afterwards 
called Le Walays and Walsh), lord of Litherland, his curtillege in the town of Acton ; and to Henry, son of 
Henry de Acton, a piece of land in his territory of Acton. Richard le Walais, lord of Litherland, grants by 
deed, about the same date, to William Pike of Aspenwelle, and his heirs, land in the manor of Acton, and 
land composing part of his manor of Litherland. The land of Quenilda, who was wife of Richard Walensis, 
is valued in the Testa de Nevill at half-a-mark.? Of the family de Acton, no more appears in Colonel 
Tempest’s deeds, but Richard, son of Richard Walensis, occurs in 6 Hen. III. (1222) when he paid a fine of 
forty shillings for the relief of his inheritance, of which the sheriff was directed to give full seisin, November 
3 of that year.’ In 15 Edward II. (1321-2) a fine was levied between Richard le Walays and Robert, son 
of Robert Bold, deforcer of the manor of Lytherland juxta Halsall, of a fourth part of the manor of Dalton 
juxta Lathum, of a third part of the manor of Aghton juxta Bykerstath, and of the advowson of the chureh 
of the same manor of Aghton, to hold the said manor and other lands to the said Richard and his heirs- 
male by Mabill his wife, and in default to the right heirs of the said Richard, to be held of the chief lords 
of the fee, by services which to the same belong ; and to hold the said third part of Aghton to the same 
Richard of the chief lords of the fee, by services which to that third part belong, for his life, and after his 
death to his son John for his life, and after his death to his son Richard and his heirs for ever." 

Inthe year 1371 the manor of Letherland and one-third part of the manor of Aughton, together with the 
advowson of the church, appear to have passed into the family of Bradshagh. A fine was levied at Lancaster 
in the eighth year of the royalty of John, duke of Lancaster (1384), between Richard de Sutton and Henry 
de Bradshagh, plaintiffs, and Roger de Bradshagh and Martille, or Mabilla, his wife, deforcers of the manor 
of Litherland, near Halsall, a fourth part of the manor of Dalton, near Lathom, and a third part of the manor 
of Aghton, near Bykerstath, together with the advowson of the same manor of Aghton ; to hold of the said 
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Roger and Martille, with divers remainders over.’ In 5 Richard IL., by deed dated July 24, 1381, Roger de 
Bradshagh and his wife granted to Richard de Sutton and Henry de Bradeshagh the manor of Litherland, a 
fourth part of Dalton, a third part of Aghton, and the advowson of the church of Aghton, to hold of the 
chief lords of the fee. In 5 Henry V. (1417), Mabilla, widow of Roger Bradeshagh, settled upon Richard 
Bradeshagh, her son and heir, and Isabel his wife, daughter of Henry Searesbreck, the manor of Up-lither- 
land, and all the rents, lands, and services, except a windmill, in the said manor. The fee arcs continued 
in possession until 4 Edward VI. (1426), when a deed of feoffment, dated 25th of April 1551, was made by 
Wilham Bradeshagh of Uplitherland, to James Scaresbreck, esq., conveying his manors of Uplytherland and 
Aghton, and all his portion of the said manor of Aghton. The Scearisbricks held this property until 17 
Elizabeth (1575), when it was conveyed by recovery at Lancaster to Bartholomew Hesketh, esq., grandson 
of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford, and Margaret Massey. On a reference by order of the court at Lancaster 
in 1657, it was awarded that Uplitherland was a particular and distinet manor within the parish of Aughton, 
and that Bartholomew Hesketh was the sole lord and owner thereof ; and that Aughton was another distinct 
manor ; and also that Caryl, Lord Viscount Molyneux, Laurence Ireland, and the said Bartholomew Hesketh, 
were the three lords thereof ; and the referees set forth the boundaries between the said manors. Bartholomew 
Hesketh’s share of the property descended through several generations to Alexander Hesketh, esq., who sold it, 
including his share of Aughton, and the advowson of Aughton, in the year 1718, to John Plumbe, esq., an 
eminent attorney in Liverpool.” The family of Plumbe were originally settled at Aldebarrow, in the county of 
Suffolk, and afterwards at Marston, in the county of Leicester, ye one of them having been ruined during 
the civil wars in King Charles’s reign, retired with the remnant of his property to the neighbourhood of 
Prescot. John Plumbe, the first of Anghton, died in 1761, when his grandson and heir, Captain Thomas 
Plumbe, succeeded to the manor of Litherl: md, the third part of the manor of Aughton, and the advowson of the 
church of Aughton. He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain John Tempest, third son of Sir 
George Tempest of Tong Hall, Co. York, and died 7th June 1806. John Plumbe, his eldest surviving son, 
assumed the arms and name of Tempest in addition to his own, as heir-general of the Tempests of Tong, by 
royal license, dated the Ist of June 1824. He married his cousin, Sarah, daughter of the Rev. William Plumbe, 
rector of Aughton, was colonel of the Ist Royal Lancashire Militia, and a magistrate and deputy-leutenant 
of the county of Lancaster and of the West Riding of the county of York. Colonel Plumbe Tempest holds 
the manor of Litherland and part of the manor of Aughton ; the same gentleman also holds the adyvowson 
of the parish church of Aughton. 
In the year 1730 the following form of electing constables was made :— 


“We, the undersigned, Richard, L? Viset Molyneux, and John Plumbe, esq., lords of the manor of Aughton, in the county of 
Lancaster » ace ording to immemorial custom of elec ting constables for the said tow nship, do hereby nominate, elect, and 
choose Samuel Bickersteth and John Barton to serve the office of constables for the said township and parish of Aughton 
for the ensuing year. R. Mouynevux, 

Joun PLuMBE.” 


The earl of Sefton sold his estates in the township a few years afterwards, and until a recent period the 
parishioners elected a constable instead of the one appointed by this family, the election taking place in 
Aughton church every Michaelmas day ; and Mr. Tempest appointed the other, as one of the lords of the 
manor of Aughton, and sole lord of the manor of Up-litherland within the manor of Aughton. This custom, 
however, has ceased, the duties being performed by the county police and the overseers. 

In the Rent-Roll of Chief Rents for 1786 are the following entries :— 

Earl of Macelesfield . ; ; : : ; a. figs 
Sir Edward Stanley, bart. ” ; : ; ‘ : 8d. 
LITHERLAND CHIEF RENTS. 


James Barton—a white rose, if demanded. 
1774. William Stanley, esq., for Moor Hall : : : : 4d. 


1773. Miss Stanley, for Jamesons ; : : , : BES fib. 


The possessors of the manors were formerly in the habit of driving the moss on the 11th of June in 
each year, and taking all estrays and unclipped sheep to their own use. This practice, however, has been 
long obsolete. There was also a custom of walking the boundaries on Aughton Moss, of the manors of 
Aughton and Uplitherland, on a particular day of ach year. The boundaries, as stated in the award of 
1657, it is said, may be distinctly traced ; and a boundary deed about that time was executed by the parties. 

In 1814 Lord Derby founded a claim to the manor on a grant from the crown of 43 Elizabeth (1601) ; but 
it appears that the grant did not pass the duchy seal, and the manor had been out of the crown long before 
that period. Sir Thomas Stanley, another claimant, was unable to show against Colonel Plumbe, in the 


' It does not appear how the manors passed from Richard le be the daughter or heiress of Richard le Walays and Mabilla his 
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action above named, that the persons under whom he claimed ever had any conveyance of the manor, or ever 
had exercised any manorial rights. Whimbrick Mill, exempted in the deed of 5 Henry V. (1417), stands in 
the centre of Aughton Moss, on the east side of the road to Ormskirk, near Ormskirk, on the most elevated 
part of the common. It has been called by that name for centuries, and must have been built by the owner 
of the waste. The commons of Aughton and Uplitherland, which have been enclosed, contain about 500 
statute acres. The lord’s space is about one-sixteenth of that quantity. “The greater portion of the wastes,” 
says Colonel Plumbe Tempest, “were in the smaller manor of Uplitherland, and ought to have been appor- 
tioned accordingly ; but unfortunately only two very old men could be found who recollected the perambula- 
tion of the boundaries, and they differing in some portions of the line between the two manors, the 
commissioners for the inclosure would not divide the commons to the separate manors, but merged the whole 
into one.” 

The parish church of Aughton, dedicated to St. Michael, is a low but well-built edifice situated about 
the centre of the parish, adjoining the Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston road. Erected at different periods, 
it consists of a tower terminating in an octagonal spire thirty-three yards high, rising from the centre of the 
north wall; a nave, one aisle on the north side, a chancel, and a chapel now used as the organ-chamber and 
baptistry. The tower stands on one side of the nave, in the same line as the aisle and the chapel, and its 
base, being pierced with three arches, communicates with the latter as with the nave and aisle. The baptistry 
also communicates with the chancel by a semicircular arch, and the aisle is separated from the nave by four 
obtusely pointed arches resting on octagonal pillars with moulded capitals. The ends of the church terminate 
in two gables ; the east for the church and chapel, and the west for the nave and aisle. The windows differ 
much in their style and forms, some displaying considerable beauty of proportion, while one on the south 
side is merely an oblong square. A little to the east of the porch are the mouldings of an old doorway now 
closed, and against it a very strong buttress, A gallery crosses the west end of the nave. The roof of the 
chancel is pointed, and formed of plain beams with intersecting cross-beams, and the interstices decorated 
with angle-timbers forming quatrefoils. 

The cross-timbers terminate in rudely-carved figures of angels, six on each side, their wings displayed, and each bearing a 
shield in front of the body. These antique ornaments have been whitewashed, and the smaller parts have consequently suffered. 
The first figure on the north side bears on his shield two lions passant ; the second, a cross moline and rose ; the third, two 
crescents, five mullets, and three stags’ heads ; the fourth, three fishes interlaced ; the fifth, on escallop ; and the sixth, a chevron 
and four billets. The first image on the south side displays a crescent between three mullets ; the second, an eagle’s leg, partly 
defaced ; the third, quarterly, Ist, a lion passant, 2dly, a stag’s head, but obscured, the 3d and 4th, effaced ; the fourth, the 
eagle and child ; the fifth, the arms of the Isle of Man ; and the sixth, a chevron with a canton. 

On a small brass plate, inscribed “ Jesus Salvator,” in the north wall, are these:lines :— 

““ My Ancestors Have Been Interred Here Above 380 Years 
This To Me By Auncient Evidence Appears 
Which That All May Know & None Doe Offer Wrong 
It Is Ten Foot & One Inch Broad, & Foure Yards & Half Long 
Richard Mosock 1686, Amen 
God Save The King To The Greate Glorye Of God.” 
A brass plate in the chancel contains a Latin inscription to the memory of Edward, son of Hugh 


Dicconson of Wrightington, esq., who died May 24, 1661. Ona marble bearing the Stanley arms is an 
inscription 


“In Memory of Lady Stanley, relict of Sir William Stanley of Hooton, Bart., & daughter of Rowland Eyre of Hassop, 
Esq., and Lady Elizabeth Eyre, who departed this life on the 18th of April 1765, in the 78th year of her age. 
Requiescat in Pace.” 

On the south side of the altar is a marble tablet to John Plumbe, esq., who died January 22, 1796, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Plumbe, M.A., formerly rector of this parish, ornamented by the family bearings. 

A black marble slab in the aisle near the altar, partly covered by the flooring of a pew, is inscribed with 
a Latin epitaph, which, from such parts as can be read, appears to commemorate the death of Thomas 
Atherton, eldest son of Thomas Atherton and his wife, rector of Aughton, who died in 1722. On the north 
- side of the chancel is a handsome stone tomb by Westmacott, erected in 1856 to the memory of the late 

rector of the parish, the Rev. George Vanbrugh. Two beautifully executed: bas-reliefs represent Christ 
preaching the gospel to the poor and healing the broken-hearted. 

The present edifice is a re-erection: the south side, the chancel, and the tower, appear to be of the 
sixteenth century ; but to the aisle an earlier date than the seventeenth century cannot be assigned. In 
one of the north windows are the initials and date, “L. G., 1623.” In place of a chancel-arch, an apparent 
beam, bearing the date 1714, spanned the nave ; above this rose a lath-and-plaster partition to the apex of 
the roof. On the removal of this obstruction, in the year 1860, it was found to enclose an ancient rood- 
beam ; the whole is now fixed at the eastern termination of the aisle. The building was repaired and pointed 


i 1829. ‘The inscription on Mossock, which carries back the date nearly four centuries, is also found, with 
slight variations, in Ormskirk church. 
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Aughton does not occur in the Valor of Pope Nicholas in 1291, and probably, therefore, the parish 
is of later formation. It is supposed to have been anciently a part of Ormskirk or Halsall, but when severed 
does not appear. The original date is unknown; but the church is mentioned in 15 Edward IL., and the 
following valuation" appears in 
“The Inquisition of the Wapentake of Derby, taken at Prescot on Wednesday next before the Feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle in the 15 year of the reign of King Ed. 3. after the Conquest, before the abbot of Furneys and his fellows, to inquire and 
inform themselves of the true value of the ninths,” ete.—‘*The church of Aghton is not taxed. The true value of the ninths of 
fleeces and lambs of the same parish is 100 shillings, for which Aghton with Lytherland is answerable.” 

The living is a rectory in charge ; and the advowson of the church, from the 15 Edward IL, has 
been in successive lords of the manors. The Episcopal Registers have preserved the names of most of the 
following incumbents from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present period. 


RECTORS OF AUGHTON, 


IN THE DEANERY OF NORTH MEOLS AND ORMSKIRK, AND IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Date of Induction. Rectors, On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


| Rodger Bradshawe. 
William Bradshawe 
Brian Morecrofte. 
Edward Moorecrofte Thomas Mossok and Wm. Moore- 
| crofte. 

John Nutter. 
Samuel Hankinson . | Gabriell Hesketh . | Death of John Nutter. 


Feb. 7, 1512 
Before 1530 
| May 25, 1548 


Archdeacon of Chester Death of Rodger Bradshawe. 


Feb. 7, 1577 
June 9, 1602 


May 16, 


1679 


John Brownsword 


Jan, 30, 1607 Nicholas Banister. . | King James I. by lapse of time Simony. 
Peter Stannisnough. 
June 27, 1674 Alexander Baguley . 


Gabriell Hesketh : 2 . | Death of Peter Stannisnough. 


The King . : 
Alexander Hesketh 


Sinony of last incumbent. 
Death of John Brownsword. 


Oct. 8, 1700 Christopher Sudell * 
| Jan. 6, 1700-1 Robert Hindley 
July 13, 1721 Thomas Atherton 


William ITT. ; 2 , 
Thomas Heyes, patron for this 
turn. 
John Plumbe 
| Thomas Plumbe 
The same 
KR. Boulton, esq. 


Resignation of Charles [7] Sudell. 
Death of Robert Hindley. 


Feb. 20, 1734 Thomas Plumbe 
Dec, 26, 1769 William Plumbe 
June 6, 1786 George Vanbrugh : 
Sept. 1834 William Henry Boulton . 


Death of Thomas Atherton. 
Death of Thomas Plumbe. | 
Death of William Plumbe. | 
Resign. of George Vanbrugh. 


The first entry in the Parish Registers, which are well arranged and in excellent condition, is dated 
May 1541, and the following are the returns in the years specified :— 


1541—1542. 1600—1601, 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1833—1834. 1867—1868. 
» 


Baptisms. : 5 64 oHk ally 15 14 29 37 67 62 48 53 
Marriages. A 3. 2 5 6 4 ] 2 6 ie) ale 11 8 
Burials : : 3 3 15 8 i kG 1 44 38 40 45 


To accommodate the rapidly-increasing population of the parish, a new church, intended to be a chapel 
of ease, is now (1869) building, and approaching completion. It is situated at the lighest point of the Liver- 
pool and Ormskirk turnpike road, in a most commanding situation. It consists of a nave, opening on either 
hand through five lofty pointed arches into two aisles 75 feet long; a chancel 37 feet 6 in. long, with an 
organ-chamber and vestry attached ; and a massive square tower at the west end about 100 feet in height. 
It is a very handsome building, entirely of wrought stone, in the decorated style of architecture. 

The population of Aughton, according to the census tables, has for many years past increased but slowly, 
having not quite doubled since 1801 ; during the last few years, however, many good houses have been built, 
and it is now rapidly attracting attention as a place of country residence for merchants and others of the 
neighbouring town of Liverpool. The only places of worship, exclusive of the parish church, and the one 
now in course of erection, are two Roman Catholic churches, of which one, near Ormskirk, is a handsome 
stone building, dedicated to St. Aun, erected in 1850 in place of a building previously used as a chapel 
but now converted into schoolrooms. ‘The other is an ancient chapel, rebuilt in 1824, in the south-eastern 
part of the parish, near Gerard Hall. 

Until recently a wake was held at Aughton on the first Sunday in October, or more properly the first 
Sunday after the feast of St. Michael, to whom the church is dedicated, lasting the greater part of the week 
following. Horse-races were also run annually in July upon the common or moor, near Whimbrick Mill ; 
but this having been inclosed, the races ceased in 1815, and the merry-makings of the wake are now only in 
remembrance of the elder parishioners. 


1 Tn the possession of Colonel Plumbe Tempest. of November 1700, on the joint-presentation of the aforesaid Alex- 
* November 16, 1700, resigned, and was re-admitted on the 20th ander Hesketh and Robert Scarisbreck. 
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The Charities of Aughton, as shown in the XIX. Report of the Parliamentary oop are two fields in Aughton, left 
in 17038, by William Sutch, for the poor of Aughton and pee ; they let for £14 : 10s. [now £25]; and Poor's Money, a sum of 
£60, of which the interest is added to the produce of Sutch’s Charity, and the w hole, amounting to £17 or £18 [now £27 or £28], 
is distributed to persons not receiving parochial relief. 

In addition, seven almshouses have been built and endowed by will of the Rey. George Vanbrugh, the late rector. 


Aughton Old Hall, the ancient residence of the de Actons, or de Aughtons, existing in 1400, was pre- 
vious to 1840 the property of the Stanleys of Hooton, to whom also belonged Moor Hall, in right probably of 
the marriage of Edward Stanley, son of Peter Stanley of Aughton, w ith the heiress of —— Hoghton of 
Goosnargh, a descendant of Alexander Hoghton, esq., who married Elizabeth, heiress of Thomas Hesketh of 
Aughton, the fourth in descent from Bartholomew Hesketh. The Old Hall at present belongs to Edgar 
Musgrove, esq., J. P., of West Tower, Aughton. Aughton New Hall, erected in the seventeenth century, is 
the property of Colonel Plumbe Tempest. Gerard Hall was existing in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the se geil of the Gerards of Aughton, a branch, in all probability, from the Gerards of Ince er 

sryn. Aspinwall, or, as it is here called, Aspall Lane, was the paternal inheritance of Edward Aspinwall, 
esq., on whose marriage with Eleanor, daughter and heiress of John, and co-heiress of Sir Gilbert Jreland, 
the family removed to Hale. Walsh Hall, a quaint edifice in the western part of the parish, has the remains 
of its moat as evidence of its antiquity ; but its history is untraced. All the above named are now farm- 
houses, occupying the old sites, but divested of all remains of their former importance. Moor Hall, erected 
prior to 1620, was for successive generations the property and habitation of the Athertons, the Searis- 
bricks, and the Stanleys, a branch from Bickerstaffe. ‘Soon after the sale of the estates of the Stanleys 
(of Hooton) in this parish in 1840, it became the property of the late John Rosson, Esq., J.P. and deputy- 
lieutenant of the county, and is now the seat of Miss Rosson, his surviving sister. Over the doorway in the 
south front is the following inscription :— 

Praye ye for the goode estate of Peter Stanley Esqir and 


Cecely his Wif w ‘ith ther children who caused this woork 
to be made in the yere of ovr Lord God a Thoysand cceccLxvt. 


This parish, situated principally upon an eminence, and commanding extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country, is chiefly agricultural. It is traversed from south to north- east by the Liverpool Orms- 
kirk and Preston Railway, on which is a station at Town Green. There are no manufactures except two or 
three cottagers’ hand-looms for silk-weaving, the remnants of a more extensive branch of this industry. There 
are no antiquities, unless a couple of large stones, still venerated by the Roman Catholics as having been the 
bases of ancient crosses, may be so called. One stands on Holt’s Green, and the other by the road-side, at 
Cross Brow. y 

Formerly there were the distinct traces of an entrenchment on Aughton common, raised during the 
time of the Commonwealth, but the progress of cultivation has almost obliterated this last remaining vestige 
of internecine war, Two freestone quarries exist, one of which (yielding excellent stone) is now only worked. 
A vast deposit of red sand or rock, of slight coherence, upwards of 50 feet thick, has been laid bare by the 
railway cutting, and proving an excellent casting sand for ironfounders’ use, is quarried for that purpose. 
This bed hes m horizontal strata, unconformable to the general rocks of the district. 

The buildings of the parish are mostly detached, and the railway facilities have lately induced the 
erection of many residences of Liverpool business-men. The soil rests on a subsoil of marl and sand overly- 
ing the new red-sandstone formation, and is of a fertile character ; even the moorland, enclosed since 1815, 
being in high cultivation. No coal or other minerals are obtained. The agriculture is of the mixed husbandry 
description, with very little permanent pasture. 
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ALTCAR PARISH. 


> 


ara k YAWeIKE Aughiton, the parish and township of Altcar is destitute of dependencies. In length it 

)“</ |} is five miles from the south side of Formby on the west to the borders of Down Holland on 
the north-east ; and its breadth, from Formby to Halsall, is two miles, comprising in the 
whole parish an area of 4078 statute acres. The river Alt partly bounds the parish on the 
south, but has various channels by which the marshes are drained. The Down Holland or 
Fleam-Brook, and the Lydiate-Brook, are both affluents of the Alt, which receives them to 
the south of Altcar; a rivulet also flows into it from the mosses between Halsall and Formby. The Alt 
itself flows into the Irish Sea south of Formby Point. Altcar is a compound of Alt, the name of the river, 
and Car, a word common in this part of Lancashire for moss-land. 

Altcar seems to be the Domesday Aerer, half-a-carucate of waste land held by Uctred ; but no other 
mention is made of this place until 21 Edward I. (1293), when an action was tried between the king and the 
abbot of Mira Vallis or Merivale, as to the right of the latter to one carucate of land in Altekar. The abbot 
alleged that King John gave his whole demesne between Ribel and Mersee to Randle, earl of Chester, who 
died without issue, when the demesne was assigned as her purparty to Agnes, his sister, and one of his heirs, 
who was married to William de Ferariis, who conferred the said carucate upon the abbot and his succe 
Until the dissolution of religious houses the abbots of Merivale held this parish. In the Harleian MSS. is a 
letter, dated 4th October 1590, from the justices of Salford to the earl of Derby, lord-lieutenant, beseeching his 
lordship to move the Privy Council to excuse their non-payment of part of the money imposed for the repairs of 
the banks of Altmouth, “ which was but a private cause.”* From the Coucher Book of Whalley Abley it appears 
that embankments were first constructed here 600 years since, reference being made to land in Altmarsh which 
Robert, citizen of York, first embanked. In the adjoining township of Formby the abbey of Whalley held 
land on the banks of the Alt, and differences arising between the two abbeys as to alleged interference with 
the water-privileges, they were referred to the abbots of Ripon, Kirkstall, and Sawley, by whom they were 
adjusted.” As appears from several maps, and in the letter referred to above, a hamlet called Altmouth 
formerly existed at the mouth of the river Alt ; and it is supposed to have been overwhelmed by inroads of 
sand similar to those which drove the inhabitants of Formby to remove their chureh and village inland. 
The remains of houses have been found buried in the sand immediately contiguous to the railway station, 
Hightown, which is on the site assigned to Altmouth in the township of Ince. On March 5, 1558, the 


SSOTS. 


county of Warwick, was rated for Sir Richard Mullyners, knight." The advowson of the church was probably 
included: Sir Richard Mollineux, his descendant, in 21 James I. (1623), held the advowson of Altekar alias 
Alkar church ;° and the present earl of Sefton is lord of the manor, patron of the church, and proprietor of 
the parish. A court-baron is held annually in May, and an adjourned court in October, on behalf of the 
lord of the manor, whose tenants used to be bound by their tenures to the service of clearing the marshes 
with which the parish abounds. This custom, however, has ceased. 

Near the church-door is a small base of an ancient cross. The church, dedicated to St. Michael, is a 
small brick edifice, with a cupola in which is only one bell, is situated in the midst of fenny pastures, and 
approached by causeways raised above the low lands. The interior is very plain ; there are here two marble 
tablets on the wall and several monumental records on the floor. The present erection, in 1746, at the cost 
of the parish and public subscription, superseded a wooden structure existing in 1558, but when or by whom 
built is unknown. 

Judging from the fact that Altcar is not mentioned in the Valor of 1291, that it was not then an inde- 
pendent parish, Mr, Baines supposed that it must have been severed at some subsequent period from one of 
the adjoining parishes, but this is not sufficient ground for such a supposition. The living of Altcar is a 
vicarage in the deanery of North Meols and Ormskirk and the archdeaconry of Liverpool. Gastrell, in 1720, 
says, “ This township formerly belonged to Merivall Abbey, Warwickshire, and ye chappell was supplied by a 
monk from thence, who resided at Altcar Hall, to which it closely adjoins.” The Episcopal Registers contain 
the names of only two incumbents: William Clayton, nominated August 4, 1724, by Viscount Molyneux, 

1 Placit. de Quo Warr. 21 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 9, d. 4 Harl. MS. 607, fol. 162 b. 


2 Already quoted in Sephton parish. é X ae 
3 Journal of Liverpool Polytechnic Soc. 1867. Duce. Lane, vol, xxiv. Ing. n. 87. 
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and Thomas Hayes, nominated to the curacy September 13, 1778, by William Naylor, the perpetual curate. 
A more recent incumbent, the Rey. Thomas Garratt, was presented in August 1821, and, resigning in 1826, 
was succeeded by the Rey. Charles Forshaw, incumbent in 1835, and head-master of Ormskirk free grammar- 
school. The present vicar is Rev. John Thomas (1862). 

The oldest Parish Register commences soon after the restoration of the Stuarts, and besides its tattered 
condition, some of the leaves being lost, the entries are carelessly written. The marriages and burials are 
not entered until 1693. It is of little use, therefore, for the purpose of comparing the ancient population 
with the present, which has doubled since 1801. 

The Craritres of Altcar are stated by the Parliamentary Commissioners, in their XX. Report, to consist 
of a school, Wilson’s charity, and Goore’s charity i : 

The School. An entry in the parish book, dated March 31, 1741, records that Thomas Tickle of Altcar, sometime since 
deceased, left £30, the interest to go for the use of a schoolmaster for ever. From 1753 to 1782 the schoolmaster received £7 
yearly ; afterwards £8 ; and in 1811 it was increased to €24, for which salary he teaches eight poor children free, and also acts as 
parish clerk. [This has now ceased. | 

1665. Wilson's Charity. The interest of £26 to the poor of Altcar and Lydiate. Nothing is now known of this bequest. 

1789. Goore's Charity. The interest of £40 to poor women attending the sacrament—£2. [This also has ceased. | 

There are handsome schools here, built at the sole expense of the earl of Sefton, and supported mainly 
by his lordship. 

The rural pastime called the Rushbearing takes place annually between the 12th and 19th of July. 
The villagers used formerly on this occasion to nominate a “ mayor,” to whom the regulations of the festival 
were entrusted. The boundaries of the manor were in old times occasionally perambulated by the jury of the 
court-baron ; an ancient custom, probably deduced from the church processions in Rogation week, about 
which time it generally took plac e, and one which served in times of less education to prevent litigation. 
These paroc hial perambulations are well described by George Withers : 

“That evry man might keep his owne possessions, 
Our fathers used in reverent processions, 
(With zealous prayers, and with praiseful cheere,) 
To walke their parish limits once a yeare ; 
And well-knowne markes (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or breake) so bord’red out their lands, 
That evry one distinctly knew his owne ; 


And many brawles, now rife, were then unknowne.” ! 


The principal village in this parish, named Great Altcar, consists chiefly of farm-houses, extending on a 
slight eminence toward the church, which is at the western extremity of the village. The village is much 
frequented of late years, in consequence of the great coursing meetings which take place here, the Waterloo 
coursing being considered a national meeting. Near the shore is the Altcar Rifle Range, where rifle-matches 
are held, and the Liverpool Volunteers practise. A battery of twelve guns has lately been erected on the 
shore to defend the mouth of the Mersey. Little Altcar is a hamlet adjacent to Formby, and upon the 
adjacent shore is a large farm-house, lying among the sand-hills, called The Grange Farm, the sole relie of the 
time when the manor belonged to the monks, when it was the granary for this outlying portion of their estates. 
This house was formerly ca led Alt Grange, he seems to have been originally a place of some importance, as 
it contained a chapel. The land is well drained by means of numberless ditches, which communicate with 
the main sluice from which the water is pumped by a steam-engine and a windmill into the river Alt. 
The whole parish comprises arable land, 700 acres ; meadow pasture, 3250; woodland, 50; roads, 78: total, 
4078 acres. 

The repair of the flood-gates of the Alt, and the cost of drainage, are defrayed by a rate levied upon the 
owners and occupiers of land, in pursuance of an act of parliament, passed 19 George IIL. 1779, entitled “An 
act for draining, improving, and preserving the low lands in the parishes of Altcar, Sephton, Halsall, and 
Walton-on-the-Hill.” New flood gates were erected in 1831. 


1 Emblems, p. 161, Fol. of 16365. 
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YR, QUS {SU HE parish of Ormskirk is bounded on the north by part of Martin Mere, of which a small 
oe angle extends into it, and by the parish of Rufford ; on the east by Eccleston and Wigan 
parishes ; on the south by Prescot ; and on the west by the parishes of North Meols, Halsall, 
and Aughton. The length, from Martin Mere on the north-west to Skelmersdale on the 
Ue > av y south-east, is twelve miles ; and the breadth, from Lathom on the east to Ormskirk on the 
C& Gray. | west, between four and five miles, comprising an area of 31,010 statute acres, distributed 
into six townships. 

A stream, termed Mere-brook, flows from Bickerstaffe, by the south side of Ormskirk, through Scaris- 
brick, and into Martin Mere. The Tawd, a brook rising upon Bickerstaffe Moss, runs eastward of Lathom Park, 
and winds down to the Douglas near Newburgh. The Eller-brook, a lucid rivulet, issues from Bickerstaffe, 
and passing from the priory of Burscough, falls into the Douglas north of Burscough. The Golforden, men- 
tioned by Leland as near Lathom, is now unknown ; it is thought to be the Tawd. 

Ormskirk is not found in the Domesday survey ; but the parish, according to very credible tradition, 
belonged to Orm, the Saxon’ proprietor of Halton, who, driven from his possessions in Cheshire, established 
himself in Lancashire, and, by his marriage with Alice, the sister of Herveus Walter, a Norman nobleman, 
ancestor of the Boteler family, obtained large estates in this county. He was, no doubt, the founder of the 
church which, with his own name, constitutes that of the parish. It is certain that a church, and the name 
of Ormskirk, both existed in the reign of Richard I., when Robert, son of Henry, of Lathom, whose wife is 
supposed to have been a descendant of Orm, founded the priory of Burscough. The endowment which = 
settled upon it, comprising a great part of the parish, specifies “all that land in the head of Burscough, | 
the boundaries of the land of Stephe n Calvus to Egeacres, between the highway of Wirpil Mosse and fee 
brook ({the Agger), and thence by the brook to the boundar y between Ormskirk and Brakenthwayte (/ Bicker- 
staff), and so to Scarth, and from Scarth to Westhed ; and from Westhed to the brook of Scakerdaleheved 
(Skelmersdale Head), and so by the brook to the ford from Alton to Urleton (Aughton to Hurlston). He 
also gave the wood of Grytteby and the land of Robert Carpenter and others; the whole town of Merton 
(Martin Lane), Therlescogh (Tarlscough), and the churches of Ormskirk, Huton, and Flixton; the mill of 
Lathom, the place of St. Leonard’s in Knousclegh, a plenary court, with all the liberties which he himself 
‘had, besides woods, common pasture, mast of oaks, and other rural privileges, for the soul of King Henry 
the younger, John earl of Mortune, his own father and mother, ancestors and posterity.” This charter is 
concluded with the anathema and benediction which frequently occur in ancient deeds before the eleventh 
century ;—that whoever should enlarge or maintain these alms might enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
whoever should attempt to violate or infringe them might be subjected to eternal torment with the devil and 
his angels, unless he should come to amendment and satisfaction. Among the witnesses is Henry de Redeclive, 
who lived in the reign of Henry II. 

In 14 Edward I. (1286), a royal charter dated at Westminster, April 28, was obtained by the prior 
and convent of Burscogh, granting to them and their successors for ever a market every week, on Thursday, 
at their manor of Ormeschirche ; and a fair there every year for five days, on the eve, the day, and morrow 
of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, and the two following days, unless the market and fair be injurious 
to the neighbouring markets and fairs." In the same year, on the feast of St. Michael at Lancaster, it was 
agreed between the Lord Edmund, son of Henry, of famous memory, king of England, of the one part, and 
the prior and canons of Burscogh on the other ; that the said Lord Edmund having granted to the prior and 
canons a free market in the town of Ormeskirk every week on Thursday, and fairs there, according to the 
king’s charter, the prior and convent shall pay for this grant to Lord Edmund and his heirs, by the hands 
of his bailiffs of Lyverpull, yearly, one mark of silver on the Nativity of the Virgin, in place and name of 
stallage and toll, which Edmund was used to take in the said town; the payment to cease whenever the 
markets and fairs should be discontinued.’ Six years afterwards the prior was summoned on a quo warranto 
to show his right to hold the market and fair, and to take the emendations of the assize of bread and beer 
in Ormeschirch. On producing the charter of 14 Edward I. (1286), the jury decided that the market and 
fair had been held from the time of granting the charter, and that the assize of bread and beer was annexed 


1 More probably Danish, like the other part of the word, Kirk. 3 Rot. Chart. 14 Edw, I. n. 28. 
---B, H. ? Chartul. de Burscough MS, fol. 56 a. 4 Placit. de Jur. et Assis. 20 Edward I. Lance. 
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to the same liberty.” In 17 Edw. II. (1289), the charters received royal confirmation ;° 


and were further 
confirmed by Henry of Lancaster.’ 


The Duchy Feodary records that the prior and convent of Burscough, 
having been certified to hold a market and fair at Ormskirke, by which injury was done to the toll and other 
privileges in the liberty, held by Edmund, earl of Lancaster, rendered yearly xiij* iiij" at Michaelmas, and, 
after his time, Thomas, late earl of Lancaster, gave to the prior and convent liberty to have the same for 
vis viii per annum at the same term, on receiving from them a sum of xx*. Edward IV., in the first year 
of his reign (1461), granted under the seal of the duchy, to the prior and convent of Burscough and their 
successors, an annual fair at Ormeschirche, with all liberties, customs, and dues, and thereby granting the 
rule and order of assize of bread, beer, and wine, and of victuals, measures, and weights, within Ormeschirche 
town for ever, “by writ under seal.”* Dr. Kuerden preserves an undated claim from Hector, prior of 
Burstogh to have a market every week on Thursday in his manor of Ormskirk, one fair of five days’ dura- 
tion, and a second fair on Tuesday in October, with an assize of bread and beer, all kinds of victuals and 
measures within the town. The fairs are now held on Whit Monday and Tuesday, and on the 10th and 
11th of September, but the market continues to be held on Thursday, the day assigned in the charter of 
Edward I. ; 

Leland, with a want of accurate admeasurement often to be detected in his Itinerary, and sufficiently 
indicative of the absence of those cheering companions to the traveller, mile-stones, says— 

“ Opmeskirk a iiii. Miles or v. Myles from Lyrpole, and about a ii. Miles from Latham. a Paroch Chirehe in the Towne, no 
River by yt but Mosses of eche side. Latheham most part of stone, the chefest House of the Erles of Darby ii. from Ormeskirk 
on a Brooke cawllid Golforden.”’® 

Camden, pursuing his route from Formby to this place, says— 


“From hence runs out a bold shore, with a great bend, and further in from the sea we see Ormeskirke, a market town, 
famous for the burial-place of the Stanleys, earls of Derby, whose chief seat Latham, a large and magnificent mansion, is in the 
neighbourhood.”’7 


On the dissolution of monasteries, the manor of Ormskirk was granted to the earl of Derby, in whose 
family it has ever since continued. A court leet and baron are held annually, on the Wednesday in the 
week after Michaelmas day, at the Town Hall, at which the constable and churchwarden of Ormskirk are 
appointed according to immemorial custom. 

Ormskirk, in the time of the civil wars of the seventeenth century, first occurs as the place of an in- 
tended muster of the Royalists, which “we marred,” says the puritan author of Lancashire's Valley of Achor, 
writing of an expedition made to Lancaster, April 28, 1643. Later on, Ormskirk, called in one account 
Armes Church,* was the scene of a conflict between the Royalist and Republican forces on Tuesday the 20th 
of August 1644. The writer of a letter, dated at Manchester four days after the event, says— 


‘It is to be observed, that the same day and at the very same time that the Cheshire forces were engaged at Tarvin, the 
Lancashire forces had a great viectorie over the enemie. Our Major Generall Meldrum having notice of the enemy, marched 
towards Ormskirk, made hast after them, overtook them on Tuesday in the evening on a moor neer Ormskirk, where they stood 
in batalia, and upon the first charge of our Musquet, that were under the command of Col. Booth, they fled, whereupon our Horse 
bravely fell upon them, and totally routed them. In the pursuit they took about eight hundred horse ; some letters report a* 
thousand, and three hundred prisoners. By reason of the night we could not improve the victory as otherwise wee might have 
done. The Lord Byron & the Lord Molleneux were forced to leave their horses, and to hide themselves in a corn field.’’? 

The letter is followed by “A list of the names of such persons of quality as were taken near Ormskirk :” 

**Colonel St James Prestwich, Lieut. Col. Cottingham ; Captains Eccleston, Atherton, Butler, Brooks & Lee ; M. Worthington, 
Esquire, Abraham Langton, Esquire, Lieutenants John Sturbane, Gent., Thomas Mossocke, Walter Chamberlaine, John de Hurst, 
Jolin Morgrow, Nathan! Jones ; Cornets, William Johnson, Edward Stanley, Rich. Wright, Gent., Henry Gelibrand ; Gentlemen, 
Peter Bland, William Seot, Thomas Sherburne, Marshall, Arthur Butler, James Noricon, Thomas Wotton, & John Fox ; John 
Fulme, clerk, James Bould, clerk ; two quartermasters, one servant, and about 250 common souldiers. 


The church, which stands at the north-west extremity of the town, commands from the steeple a fine view 
of the adjacent country, with the Irish Sea, the mouth of the Ribble, and the towns of Liverpool and Preston, 
in the distance. This edifice is of various dates, and is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. It is a large, 
Inassive structure, seated on a slightly rising ground on the north-west of the town, and is remarkable for 
possessing two towers, one a large square tower, the other surmounted by a spire in the angle between the 
main tower and the south aisle. The arehiteeture is in various debased styles ; in the south aisle four pseudo- 
(Gothic windows, two of them with many circular-headed lights formed by the chipstones, while another 
portion, bearing the date 1729, has a decorated Italian cornice, and a compartment containing a dial-plate. 
The main tower is a very heavy, low, broad structure, nine yards square inside. The pinnacles have crockets, 

* Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I. Rot. 1 4. 8 Civil War Tracts. Chet. Soc. Ser. ii. p. 204. 


* Chartul. de Burscough. ° A True Relation of two Great Victories, Lond. 4to, 1644.—B. 


* Mr. Baines, referring to “Duchy Records, Repert. Bag I. n. Mr. Baines supplements this account of the engagement on August 
pe { ‘ } 


Says this further confirmation, by Henry, was “in the fourth 


year of his dukedom, 12 Edward III. The12th Edward III., how- 
ever, was 1338, and the dukedom was not created till 1350.—B. H. 
* Duchy Records, Repertory, Bag B. n. 32. 
to MS. fol. 52. In the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
5 Ttin. vol. vii. p. 45. 
7 Britan. p. 614, edit. 1590. 


20, 1644, by the following paragraph :—‘‘ On the 16th of October, 
the same year, a skirmish took place which has been denominated 
Ormskirk Fight. Among the slain was John, son of Sir Thomas 
Haggerston, of Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. This baronet 
married Alice, daughter of Henry Banister of Bank.’ He does not, 
however, give any authority for this statement, and the Civil War 
Tracts make no mention of any such skirmish.—B, H. 
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and the parapets of the walls are castellated. The smaller spire-tower at its S.W. angle having been blown 
down in the year 1731 was rebuilt in 1790, and again in 1832, but rests on an ancient octagonal base. 
The door on the west side of the tower is semicircular, with Norman mouldings. The interior of the chureh 
is gloomy ; the columns of the side-aisles are ornamented by a frieze at the top, and are circular. The side- 
aisles are covered by the galleries, and the centre of the ceiling is arched. To the south-east of the chancel, 
divided from it by a sereen, is the Derby chapel, the exclusive property of the earls of Derby, whose vault 
is contained within, and to the west of this the Scarisbrick chapel. The church was probably built soon 
after the Conquest by Orm, the proprietor of Halton.!| The tenor bell, which is said to have been the third 
bell in Burscough Priory, bears a well-executed Latin inscription, in old English characters, occupying the 
whole cirele, round and immediately below the cannons, or ears by which it is hung :— 

“Voom ue ee eatitig * et ec * ux me.” tecerent * ur *honore > trintiatis * BR, B. 1497.*”—“ 1. 8. of B.. 
Ksq., and EK. his wife, made me in honour of the Trinity, R. B. 1497.2 About half-way down the bell is 
another inscription, dated 1576. In the intervals of the lettering there are on the bell various devices, pairs 
of roses, the porteullis, the fleurs de lis, and the red dragon, placed alternately, as represented by the asterisks 
above, with the initials and words of the inscription. Beneath this there is a neat border, beautifully cast, 
filled up in the centre with the similar devices repeated so as to occupy the whole circle of the bell. An 
inscription upon a brass plate, let into the interior of the north wall of the church, bears the following 
inseription :— 
“Jesus MARTA 
God sauye the King 

Mv Ancestors have been interred heare 385 yeares 

This by auntient evydue, mee appeares 

Whiche that all maye knowe & none doe offer wrong 

It is tenne fotte broade & four yeards & a halffe 

Longe. Anno Domini 1661. Henry Mosoke. 

Atatis sue 74. Ad majorem dei 

Gloriam Richard Mosock seripsit.”"* 

In the outside wall under the east window is a stone, of a date far more 
ancient than the wall itself, with two figures rudely sculptured. These figures 
are almost obliterated, but Dr. Raffles has preserved a pen-and-ink drawing of 
them, of which the annexed is a facsimile. 


The date of the first rebuilding of the church is unknown ; but the main 
tower was probably raised in the reign of Henry VIIL., and the body rebuilt in 
1729. In 1553, the two chantries, which had been suppressed, were restored ; 
and in 1572, the Derby chapel and vault were constructed by order of Edward, the 
third earl of Derby, surnamed “ The Bountiful.” Within this chapel, on the south 
side, is a dilapidated figure of a knight, carved in stone, originally a full-length, 


but reduced by the violence of former times to one half. 
in the attitude of prayer, and the head is enveloped in flowing hair. 


1 A local’ tradition, of no authority, represents that this church 
was erected at the cost of two maiden ladies, named Orm, who 
heing unable to decide whether it should have a tower or a spire 
steeple, accommodated their differences by giving to it both. A 
more probable tradition states that the spire was attached to the 
original edifice, and that, on the suppression of Burscough Abbey, 
the tower was built for the reception of eight of the bells taken 
from the priory, the remainder of the bells having been removed to 
Croston church, 

2 These initials have been the subject of much investigation, and 
have been variously deciphered, Mr, Glazebrook took the I for aT, 
and read them to represent “Thomas Stanley of Burscough, esq., and 
his wife,” but as Mr, Peter Draper (//ouse of Stanley, p. 3822) points 
out, the wrmiger is quite incompatible with this, as Thomas Stanley 
was earl of Derby. Mr. Draper himself conjectured that they were 
the initials of James Searesbreck, “ who, by an inquisition of 4 Henry 
VIL., held lands in Burscough,” or else of another James Scaresbreck, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Atherton of Bickerstaffe, 
and whose daughter, Elizabeth Scaresbreck, married Peter Stanley 
of Aughton. Neither of these conjectures, however, is admissible. 
The first-named James Scaresbreck, whose inquisition is dated 24 
(not 4) Henry VII. (misquoted by Mr. Baines in 1835, and the error 
adopted by Mr. Draper), was a minor at his death in 1508, while 
the second named, the uncle of the first, would not be “ of Bicker- 
staff” until after his father-in-law’s death in 1514; while his wife, 
whose initial would be M not E, was at her father’s death only thirty 
years old, and consequently could not have been married in 1497. 


VOL. Il. 


The hands are clasped 
Reclining 


By the kindness of Mr, William Hardy of the Duchy of Laneaster 
Office, I have, however, obtained copies of the various inquisitions 
referred to, which show that there was another James Scaresbreck 
(hitherto overlooked in the controversy), father of James Seares- 
breck who married Margaret Atherton, and grandfather of James 
Scaresbreck who died a minor in 1508. His wife’s name was 
Elizabeth ; he held estates in both Burscough and Bretherton ; he 
is found living in 1494, dying some time between that date and 
1501, his wife surviving him ; and his son Gilbert's will shows the 
family’s interest both in the priory of Burscough and Ormskirk 
chureh—** I will that mine ex™s content and pay towards the buy- 
ing of a cross to the church of Ormskirke, 58.” Thus it seenis not 
improbable that we have in this James Scaresbreck the elder the 
donor of the bell, “J. S. de B. et E. ux—1497.” One difficulty 
indeed still remains ; James Scaresbreck, the elder, was ‘ of Scares- 
breck,” and, though he held lands both in Burscough and Brether- 
ton, would hardly be named from them. If he be not the donor, 
the solution of the enigma has still to be sought.—B. H. 


3 Of this family were Henry and Thomas Mossocke (of Kenis- 
cough, or Cunscough, says the MS. Familie Lancastrienses), who, 
in 36 and 40 Elizabeth, held messuages and lands in Bickerstath, 
Aighton, and eight other townships of West Derby (Ducatus Lance , 
vol. xvi. n. 28; vol. xvii. n. 87). In 12 Charles I. (1636) Henry 
Mossocke was living at Wavertree (/bid. vol. xxix. n. 27). An 
inscription similar, but varying from the above in some expressions, 
marks the burial-place of the same family in Aughton church. 


3G 
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upon the same stone, is a fulllength carving of a lady, much defaced. On the north side of the church, in 
what is called the Bickerstaffe Chapel, are two similar figures, vulgarly called the Kings and Queens of Man. 
Sir William Dugdale, who visited Ormskirk before the works of the sculptor had been so much defaced, has 
preserved a drawing of one of the figures, which may, no doubt, be considered as possessing the principal cha- 
racteristics of the rest, and of which the following is a copy :— 


Within this chapel are the Stanley vaults, the descent to which is now permanently closed ; and here 
the dust of that illustrious race has been deposited ever since the dissolution of the priory at Burscough, at 
which period the bodies of the deceased Stanleys, not then reduced to ashes, were brought to this place. 
On a stone within the railing of the Scarisbrick chapel, still the property of the Scarisbricks, is the 
figure, in brass, of a knight, who is said to have been a hero of the crusades. He is attired in armour 
decorated with the Scarisbrick ensigns. On the east side of the Derby chapel is a tablet to the memory of 
Alice, wife of the honourable and reverend John Stanley, and daughter of Edward Warren of Poynton in 
Cheshire, who died November 5, 1737. There are also monuments to John Ashton of Penketh, esq., six feet 
seven inches in stature, who died July 22, 1707 ; Anne, relict of John Hawarden Fazakerley, esq.; Samuel 
Hawarden Fazakerley, esq., who died June 20, 1813; and Joseph Brandreth, M.D., senior physician of the 
Liverpool Infirmary ; also one of the Brookes of Astley Hall, Chorley. In the east part of the north aisle, 
and underneath the gallery stairs, are placed two low tombs, with void spaces, as if stripped of their original 
appendages, probably brasses ; dilapidated shields are placed within compartments round the sides. 

The living of Ormskirk is a discharged vicarage, and Ormeschirche in the Valor of Pope Nicholas IV., 
A.D. 1291, is registered for “church, £13:6:8; tithe, £1:6:8.” By arecord preserved in a manuscript 
collection, * Actes of Counscell during the Raigne of Edward VI.” it appears that the population of Ormskirk 
was 3013, and that, upon a motion made to the lords of the council, the vicar’s salary was augmented £10 
per annum :— 


“ Ormeskirke in Lancashire moue the king for inlarging of the viear’s wages, it is aduanced 10% a yeare. At Greenwich the 


ili of May Anno 1550. 

*«The parishioners of Ormeskirke in the countie of Lancaster made a supplicacon to the Lordes that wheras they be xiii & m mm 
househinge people in that parishe theye had but one curate whose stipende was x: a year w™ beinge too little to maintaine so great 
a cure w"" all consideringe the kinges Mate [has] xl/s a yeare of the parsonage, it was agreed that the vickers living should he 
amended wt" x's by the yeare of the kinge’s porcon.” ? 

The advowson of the church was vested in the lord of the manor, and Sir Thomas de Latham, the last 
male descendant of the elder branch, from the founder of Burscough, held “ the manor of Latham Scaresbreke, 
and the adyowson of the priory of Burscogh and the church of Ormschirch, which church,” says the Duchy 
Feodary, “the said prior holds to his own uses by homage and service—vyiz., for Lathom xx* per annum at the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist & Michaelmas, and Scawsbrike viij’ at the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
and Mart’ and performs suit to the county and wapentake.’* From the period of the dissolution the pat- 
ronage has been vested in the earls of Derby. 


' An inscription upon the organ states that Mrs. Brooke gave Latham, knight, holds the manor of Latham, which is 3 carucates 


that instrument to the church, and an endowment of £300 for the 
> organist, 

? Harl. MS, 352, fol. 91 a. 

* This is the reading of the Birch Feodary, as given in Gregson’s 
Portfolio of Fragments [30 ed. p. 835*]. It is, however, incorrect, 
as Sir Thomas Lathom did not hold the manor of Scarisbrick. The 
“ Betent of 1320-46,” published by the Chethain Society [No. lxxiv. ], 
gives what is probably the more exact account, viz.—‘* Thomas de 


of land, with the advowson of the priory of Burschoghe, and the 
church of Ormeskirke, in thanage, paying yearly at the four terms 
xx§ relief, suit to the county and wapentake, and puture, whereof 
the prior of Burschoge holds the moiety of the aboyenamed land. 
The same Thomas de Lathum, knight, holds 3 carueates of land in 
Hurdelton and Scaresbreke by service of the third part and the twen- 
tieth part of a knight's fee, paying yearly for castleward, at the term 
of St. Martin, viii ”»—B. H. 
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VICARS OF ORMSKIRK, 
IN THE DEANERY OF ORMSKIRK AND NORTH MEOLS, AND THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Date of Presentation. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. | 


: Ss : ihre ees ala | 


Before 1340 Richard de Conyngton. 
| 1340 Alexander de Wakefeld. 
| Hugh Hulme. 

March 10, 1505 Henry Hill 

Richard Ambrose. 


Prior and Convent of Brustoghe Death of Hugh Hulme. 


May 21, 1612 William Knowles Hugh Hesketh, John Birchall, and Death of Richard Ambrose. | 
Peter Birchall | 

March 31, 1615 Henry Ambrose ‘ William, Karl Derby : r Resignation of Wm. Knowles. 
| April 29, 1628 John Broxop . : : Sir James Stanley, knt., heir- Death of Henry Ambrose. 
apparent of William earl of | 
Derby 
Nath. Heywood, eject.1662. | 
John Ashworth. | 

March 9, 1679 Zach. Taylor’. William-Richard-George, earl of tesignation of John Ashworth. 


Derby 


April LD. 


1693 


Archippus Kippax 


The same 


Resignation of Zach. Taylor. 


Aug. 21, 1718 Christ. Gibson James, earl of Derby Death of Archippus Kippax. 
Dec. 26, 1727 William Knowles The same : Death of Christ. Gibson. 
Feb. 10, 1780 Randle Andrews The earl of Derby Death of William Knowles. 
| Dec. 17, 1800 James Stanley : q The same Death of Randle Andrews. 
Oct. 30, 1812 Geoffrey Hornby —. F The same Death of James Stanley. 
June 7, 1813 Kdward-Thomas-Stanley The same Avoidance of G. Hornby. 
Hornby. 
Deas) 9 sts Joshua-Thomas Horton . The same. : “ ; . | Resignation of K.-T.-S. Hornby. 
1845 Kdward Geoffrey Hornby The same Death of J.-T. Horton. 
1850 W. E. Rawstorne, M.A. . The same. Resignation of E. G. Hornby. 
1853 Joseph Bush, M.A. : The same Resign. of W. KE. Rawstorne. 


There were three chantries in this church; the first, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, was founded by 
Peter Gerard, who died 1492, in the lifetime of his father Sir Thomas Gerard of Bryn ; the second, dedicated 
to “our Ladie of Pitie,” was founded by Thomas Atherton of Bickerstaffe, esq., who died 1515; the third, 
dedicated to St. Peter, was founded by Thomas, first earl of Derby, who died 1504. These chantries were 
all abolished in 1548, and Humphrey Jackson, chantry priest of the second foundation, seems to have con- 
formed, being curate at Ormskirk in 1562, 

The first date in the Parish Registers is November 1557, and the results obtained from them are :— 
1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—-1801. 


Baptisms F 8 DO 67 $1 102 107 203 212 139 172 
Marriages : : 6 26 22 13 43 39 30 13 55 66 
Burials 38 143 60 6) 121 1538 189 22] 524 239 


The population of Ormskirk (the parish) was estimated in the census of 1831 at 13,535, an increase since 
the middle of the sixteenth century of no fewer than 10,522 persons, and of upwards of 5000 in the 
preceding decade.* In 1861 the population was 17,049. 

Of the CHArirres of Ormskirk, the following is the substance of the Report made (XX. p. 109) by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners :— 


Panrisu.—Free Grammar School. By an inquisition taken at Ormskirk, 27th September 1610, it was found that Henry 
Aseroft and others had given £136 : 11:8 for the use and maintenance of a free grammar school; and several benefactions, from 
1618 to 1722, amounted to £583:6:8. The school property consists of houses and land, which yield in annual rents £138 : 15s., 
besides a dwelling-house and school under the same roof. ‘The master is allowed a salary of £60, for which he teaches 40 scholars 
‘nglish, Latin, and Greek. The residue is applied to the discharge of debt and incidental expenses. Hnglish School, huilt by an 
earl of Derby in the beginning of last century, is supported partly by a permanent fund, which produces £32 per annum, and 
partly by subseriptions and contributions.—1700, Lathom’s Charity. (See Croston, ante p. 117.) Per annum, £105.—1733. 
Blackleech, in land for bread, per annum £5 ; —— Smith in rent, for cloth £21. 

ORMSKIRK.—Charities for Bread. In 1741, Crosby left per annum £38; 1749, Bayliff £1:4s.; —— Kippax £5 : 2 :6— 
£9 :6 :6.—Charities discontinued since 1822. 1703, Platt’s, £10 for bread ; 1774, Rigby’s, £20 for bread ; and 1786, Aspinall’s, 
£30 to the poor.—In 1791, Taylor left £10 to the poor, but no trace of it could be discovered. [In 1840 Sarah Molineux left £1000, 
the interest to be distributed annually in clothing to the poor. In 1867 Philip Forshaw left £1000 to the poor, the interest arising 
from it to be distributed by the vicar. ] 

BricKERSTAFFE.—1816. Watkinson’s Charity. £58 :9 :6 in stock for bread ; dividend £1 : 5s. 

Burscoucn —1732. School. John Houghton left £10 to build a school, and £100 to support a master, whose saiary now 
amounts, by legacy and gratuity, to £18 : 12s.—Charities for Books. 1749, Wallas and Hill left per annum £1 : 2s. ; for Cloth, 


fanatical pamphlet, entitulated The Surey Demoniac, mMpcxcvit.,” 
and was in his turn answered by Thomas Jolly in a pamphlet, 1698, 
and also in the same year by another pamphlet, entitled “ The Lan- 
cashire Levite rebuked.”——-B, H. - 

2 See vol. i. p. 616. 


1 He was the son of the Rev. Zachary Taylor, head-master of the 
Free Grammar School at Kirkham, and married a Stanley of the 
Bickerstaffe line. He was also one of the king’s preachers for the 
county, and took part in the controversy about the Surrey Demoniac. 
He published “The Surey Inposter, being an answer to a late 
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1793, Platt, £2 :10s. ; for Apprenticing, 1732, Houghton, £4.—1638. Sutch’s Charity. Rent-charge of 50s. to the poor.—Charities 
jor Bread and Beef. \n 1729, Sharrock, per annum £2 ; 12s. ; 1732, Houghton £1; 1768, Parrpoint £1:3:9; 1799, Berry, 10s. ; 
1801, Robinson, 5s.; James Berry 5s. ; 1802, Alty 14s.; 1803, Tasker £1:0:10; Scarisbrick and Walker £1; Richard Berry 6s. 
otal Slo Oe 

Larnuom.—Newburgh School. In 1717, endowed with Crane's Gift of land, school, and house, and £15 per annum ; Okell’s 
Gift in 1765, £200 :8:4; Lucas’s Gift in 1798, of about £9:0:7 per annum. From these sources, the master, who teaches about 
twelve free children, has a salary of £52:0:11$.—Lathom Almshouse and Almonry. The foundation is unknown ; but Lord 
Skelmersdale gives thirteen poor persons annually £3:6s. each. An ancient chapel, with six tenements adjoining, in Lathom 
Park, is called the Almonry, and the minister of the chapel, which is domestic, and attended by his lordship’s family and the 
neighbourhood, is called the almoner. Dr. Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man, was appointed almouer by the earl of Derby about 
1693-4, at £20 per annum. The whole income of this establishment is £100. Lord Skelmersdale, a few years ago, at an expense 
of nearly £1200, repaired and ornamented the chapel, which will hold a congregation of 300, and erected a school for 70 girls, 
besides increasing the almoner’s salary. —1724. /Halsall’s Charity. A farm, cottages, and land to the poor, yielding in rent £40 : 5s. 
1751.—Crane's Charity, and Ardern’s and others ; for bread and cloth, £6 per annum; but from embarrassment yield £3 : 18s. 
1753.—Sir Thomas Bootle; A charge of £5 on the owners of Lathom House, who have latterly paid between £30 and £40 per annum 
in coals to the poor of the township and neighbourhood.—Newburgh Hamlet ; Robinson, for cloth and beef, £10. 

SvanispricKk.—School, founded by Henry and Thomas Hill in 1648, and endowed by Carr and Palmer in 1720 and 1782 with 
£100 each. There are about 30 children, and the master has a salary of £18.—Charities for Cloth. In 1761, Culshaw left per 
annum £3: 4s.; 1815, Tatlock, £7 : 4s. ; and 1816, Watkinson, £8: 2s. Total, £18 :10s.—1732. To the poor of Snape, Edward- 
son and Suteh left per annum £1 : 6s. : 

SKELMERSDALE. —School. 1732, founded by Henry Ashurst, and endowed with land and money by Swift and Ashcroft. The 
property, including £422 stock, purchased by sale of timber, produces annually £135 :15:8.—Naylor’s Hey Estate. A close of 
land conveyed by Roger Topping in 1774, on condition of increasing the schoolmaster’s salary, and distributing the residue in 
bread. The rent is £4.—1702. Moss's Charity. A close of land, called Pickles acres, of which the rents are for binding apprentices, 
and the produce of timber for erecting cottages for poor people, of which three have been built. The land lets for £9 : 10s. 

The parish contained, in 1835, with the parish church, four Episcopal chapels; that is, one each in the 
townships of Ormskirk, Skelmersdale, Lathom, and Burscough ; with two Cathole and three Dissenting 
chapels. There are now seven Episcopal, two Catholic, and five Dissenting churches. 

Ormskirk is a clean well-built market town, composed principally of four paved streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles, and having a handsome opening in the centre, which is used as a market-place. Besides 
the parish church, the Presbyterians, now become Unitarians, have a chapel in Aughton Street, erected in 
1783 ; a Methodist chapel was erected in Chapel Lane in 1810; and an Independent chapel was opened in 
September 1834. A local Board of Health was established in 1851 under the provisions of the Public Act 
of 1848. 

In Ormskirk there were, in 1835, two workhouses, to the larger of which seventeen townships sent their 
poor, and to the smaller thirteen, each township contributing its quota to the support of those houses. The 
Poor Law Amendment Act, however, altered this state of things, and the “ Ormskirk Union” now contains 
twenty-one parishes and townships. In 1853 a union workhouse was built in the Wigan Road at a cost of 
£4000. The parishes and townships comprised in the Union are—the parishes of Altcar, Aughton, Hesketh 
with Beeconsall, Rufford, and Tarleton ; the townships of Bickerstaffe, Birkdale, Bispham, Burscough, Down- 
holland, Formby, Halsall, Lathom, Melling, North Meols, Ormskirk, Scarisbrick, Simonswood, Skelmersdale ; 
and the chapelries of Lydiate and Maghull. Total area, 111,968 statute acres ; population in 1861, 46,252. 

There is a Grammar School, founded about 1610, more fully mentioned in the list of charities. Origi- 
nally housed in a school-reom in the churchyard, it was removed about 1849 to a new building erected for 
it in Rough Lane at an expense of £1000. 

There is a newsroom and library in Church Street, founded by Lord Stanley in 1854, and a Savings 
Bank opened in 1820 now in Derby Street. Opposite the market-place is a brick edifice, used as a Town 
Hall, Market, and Court House, erected in 1779. Gasworks were established in Aughton Street in 1833 
by a company of proprietors ; a gasholder of thirty-two feet diameter then serving to supply the whole town, 
which was first lighted with gas on Easter Monday, April 20, 1835. A Dispensary was established in 1830, 
a small Grecian building in Burscough Street. In Derby Street is a large handsome building, the Sessions 
House, where are the magistrates’ rooms, and all the offices for police purposes. A Working Men’s Institute 
was’ erected in Wigan Road in 1867 by public subscription, on land given by the Earl of Derby. For 
inany ages that obsolete instrument of punishment, the ducking-stool, stood at the south end of the town of 
Ormskirk ; but it was removed in 1780. According to Blount, this cooling apparatus was in use in the 
Saxon era, when it was named the Scealfing-stole, and described to be a chair in which quarrelsome women 
were placed, and plunged under water. The poet Gay celebrates this correctional chair, which was evidently 
in use in his time, in the following terms :— 


**T’]l speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool, 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean. 
* * * * * 
There plae’d aloft, Vl rave and rail by fits, 
Though all the parish say I’ve lost my wits.” } 
_ The trade and manufactures of this town are very circumscribed ; the cotton business has obtained no 
footing here, the chief trade heing silk-weaving by hand, and rope-making. There were formerly annual races’ 


1 Pastorals, III. v. 105. 
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on Aughton Moor, called Ormskirk races ; but they were discontinued in the year 1815, when the common 
was inclosed. 
The old parish of Ormskirk comprises six townships, of which three are ancient chapelries :--- 


Bickerstaffe, Lathom, Scarisbrick, 
Barscough, Ormskirk, Skelmersdale. 
South of Ormskirk is the agricultural township of BIcKERSTAFFE, which was the seat of a family of the 
same name, long before the compilation of the Tvsta de Nevill. Richard de Bikerstat, says that ancie nt rec cord, 


holds half-a-carucate of land, and pays v* to the lord king in thanage ; of which (moiety) Ralph his grand- 
father gave two culfuras in Helmes and Stotfaldechage in alms to the hospital of St. John of eae ‘im, and 
Adam, the father of the same Ralph, gave four acres to the abbey of Kokersand. And now Hugh de Mereton 
and Margery his wife hold one poe for xxj* of Henry son of Eilsi,and Adam son of Walter holds the third 
part of that half-carucate for xx' ' of Ralph the son of Adam." Ralph, the grandfather, lord of Bykyrstath, 
gave to the priory of Burscough all his land in Bykyrstath, with all the easements and libe rties be longing to 
the town of Bykyrstath.2. This charter, with others, was confirmed i in 17 Edward II. (1323- -4), Ralph de 
Bickerstaffe, his descendant, and son of Adam, was the father of Adam de Bykerstaff, who in 17 Edward I. 
(1289) prosecuted John le Norys, a juryman, who had given a false verdict against him, and obtained his 
commitment to prison, with a fine of 40s.° His daughter and heiress, Jane, in 30 Edward III. (1356), 
brought Bickerstaffe by marriage to Nicholas, second son of Sir William Atherton, of Atherton, and Johanna, 
daughter of Sir William Moberley. In this family it continued until the death of Thomas Atherton of Bicker- 
staffe, in 7 He mry VIII. (1515) nee daughter and heiress, Margaret, then aged thirty, was married to James 
Scaresbreck, second son of James Scaresbreck the elder. By the marriage of ‘their daughter and heiress ee 
beth, heiress of Margaret, who held the manor of Bekerstath as of the manor of Derby, in 9 Henr Vy VILL LT 
the lordship was conveyed to Peter Stanley, a younger son of Sir William Stanley of Hooton. Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Peter Stanley, married Henry Stanley of Aughton, son of Sir James of Cross Hall, son 
of George, Lord Strange, the father af Thomas, se scond earl of Derby. Their son, Sir Edward Stanley, aged 
twenty, 36 Elizabeth (1594), was created a baronet June 26, 1627, and was father of Sir Thomas, the second 
baronet, who, dying 1653, was succeeded by his son, Sir Edward, the third baronet, whose son, Sir Thomas, 
the fourth, succeeded in 1671, and in 1688 married Elizabeth, only child of Thomas Patten, member of par- 
liament for Preston in the reign of William IIL, and father of Sir Edward Stanley, the fifth baronet, who on 
the failure of issue of James, tenth earl of Derby, succeeded to the earldom in right of descent from George, 
Lord Strange, father of Thomas, the second earl. The hall and greater part of the township belong to the 
earl of Derby. Holy Trinity church was built in 1843 by the earl of Derby, and was enlarged about. six 
years ago. Present incumbent, Rev. G. W. Wall, M.A. (1869). The living is in the gift ‘of the earl of 
Derby. 

SKELMERSDALE.— Uctred, at the time of the Domesday survey, held Schelmeresdele. Under Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, William Dacre had the manor. In the reign of Henry VIIL, Skelmersdale had become the 
property of the Gerards of Bryn. Sir Thomas Bootle in 1751 purchased the estate and manor of Henry 
Ashurst, esq. of Ashurst Hall in Dalton, and Waterstreet in the county of Oxford. Sir Thomas was a de- 
scendant of John Botyll of Melling, in 9 Henry V. (1421), who was succeeded by Hugh Botyll of Liverpole, 
8 and 10 Henry VI. (1429-30 and 1431-2), and he by Thomas Botyll of Melling and Maghull. John 
Botyll of Sefton, 17 Henry VI. (1438-9), was followed by Laurence Botyll, 6 Edw ard VI. (1552), f father of 
John Botyll, of Melling, 33 Henry VIII. (1541), who died 1 Elizabeth (1559), and whose son, Thomas 
Botyll, Bootill, or Bootle, died 42 Elizabeth (1600),’ leaving Robert Bootle, who died in 1631, having 
married, first, the daughter of Stopford, secretary to Henry, earl of Derby, and, secondly, Jane, daughter of 
Robert Dicconson. His son, Thomas, married Ellen, daughter of John More of Melling. Tn 1642 Lord 
Molyneux grants him a lease on a surrender ; in 1669 he gives up his estate to his son Robert ; and dying 
in 1681, aged eighty, was buried at Melling. By the marriage (1755) of Mary, granddaughter of this Robert 
Sootle, to Richard Wilbraham, esq. of Rode Hall, Cheshire, who assumed the name of Bootle, and died 1796, 
the estate passed to the Wilbrahams, his son resuming his father’s name, and the family being now styled 
Bootle-Wilbraham. In 1828 Edward Bootle-Wilbraham was created Lord Skelmersdale. Lord Skelmersdale 
is the lord of the manor. 

The manor of Skelmersdale has generally descended with that of Lathom. Skelmersdale Episcopal 
chapel was built by subscription in 1776, and enlarged to twice its first dimensions in 1823. The living, 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 402. of Elizabetha Scaresbreck, is in reality that of Margaret. Elizabeth, 
2 Chartular. de Burscough, MS. fol. 56 a. her daughter, was but two years old in 9 Henry VILI.—B. H. 
Ly a. = 


> Wilhelm Worcester mentions the death of Robert Botylle, 
3 Placita; apud Wygan, 17 Edw. I. Rot. 69, in the Chapter prior of St. John of Jerusalem in England, at Clerkenwell, on - 
House, Westminster. day of September in 1467 :—‘* Die Septembris obiit frater Robertus 
4 Ducatus Lane. vol. iv. n. 92. By the kindness of Mr. Hardy,  Botylle, Prior Sancti Johannis de Jerusalem in Anglia apud 
of the Duchy of Lancaster office, I find that the Inquisition No. 92, | Clerkenwelle.”—Annales Rerum Anglic. p. 57. 
entered in the Ducatus, and quoted by Mr. Baines in 1835 as that 6 Duc. Lanc., vol. xvii. n. 57, 
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which is in the gift of the vicar of Ormskirk, is now held by Rev. J. Hollingworth, M.A. (1850). The Skel- 
mersdale family have a family vault in this church. There is a Wesleyan chapel at Stormy Corner in this 
township, which also contains extensive collieries and quarries. There is also a Roman Catholic chapel in 
the township, opened im 1864. 

LatuoM.—The township and ancient chapelry of Lathom was noted for many centuries as the seat of 
the Stanleys. It has already been mentioned that Robert Fitz-Henry, founder of Burscough, was the first of 
the local family. His grandson Richard, son of Richard Fitz-Robert, paid 100s. for his rehef of three caru- 
eates of land in Ladhun, in 5 Henry III. (1221)... Sir Robert Lathom, in the reign of Edward L, son of 
Richard and grandson of Robert Fitz-Henry, married (before 1252) Amicia, daughter and co-heir of Robert, 
lord and baron of Alfreton, Normanton, and Farnham ; and Sir Robert, their son, married Katherine, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Robert de Knowseley, by whom that estate was brought into the family. From this 
marriage, according to Ormerod’s Parentalia, sprang—lIst, Thomas de Lathum senior, who married a daughter 
of Sir John de Ferrers ; 2d, Hugh ; and 3d, Philip de Lathom of Astbury. From this Sir Thomas sprang 
Sir Thomas de Lathom the younger, of whose seal there is a drawing in the 
Heralds’ College, appended to a grant of Wrightington to his brother Ed- 
ward. By his first wife, Isabella, daughter of Roger de Pilkington, Sir 
Thomas had a son, also Thomas (who died Nov. 5, 1383); and either by this 
wife or his second, Jane, daughter of Hugh Venables, had Isabella, who, be- 
coming her brother’s heiress and marrying Sir John Stanley, brought Lathom, 
Knowseley, and other large estates—the ancient possessions of Orm the 
supposed ancestor of her family—into the Stanley family... On the death of 
Sir Thomas de Lathom, 6 Richard II. (1382), his son Thomas succeeded, 
who dying the following year,’ Sir John Stanley took possession of the 
manors and estates in right of his wife. There was, however, another 
claimant, Elena, the posthumous daughter of Thomas the last named, for 
whom, as his ward, the duke of Lancaster complained in 9 Richard II. by the mouth of the king, that 
whereas the manor of Lathom, with its appurtenances, in the county of Lancaster, which was held of the king 
and duke in thanage, had been seised into the king’s hands by the death of Thomas, son of Sir Thomas de 
Lathom, and by reason of the minority of his heir, Sir John Stanley pretending that the manor ought to 
remain to Isabella, his wife, had entered and taken the profits of the said manor as in her right, without the 
customary livery, or any suit in the chancery of the king and duke. After a mature deliberation of all the 
justices of both benches and the king’s sergeants, it was declared in Parliament that the entry so made was. 
illegal, and that Sir John ought to sue the king and duke by petition in the said chancery.* It is probable 
that he complied, for in the ninth year of the regality of John of Gaunt, the king and duke issued a precept 


for Isabella Lathum, directing the sheriff to give seisin of tenements in Lathom manor. 


Elena, the other 


claimant, is not named as living, in any document after 1385.° In 18 Richard II. (1393-4), Sir Baldwin de 


1 Rot. Fin. 5 Hen. III. m. 8. 

2 The fabulous tradition of The Hagle and Child, the crest of 
the Stanleys, associates itself with the family of Lathom, and is 
thus gravely related :— Sir Thomas, the father of Isabel, having 
this only child, and cherishing an ardent desire for a son to inherit 
his name and fortune, had an intrigue with a young gentlewoman, 
the fruit of which connection was a son. This infant he contrived 
to have conveyed by a confidential servant to the foot of a tree in 
his park, frequented by an eagle ; and Sir Thomas with his lady, 
taking their usual walk, found the infant as if by accident. The 
old lady, considering it a gift from heaven, brought hither by the 
bird of prey, and miraculously preserved, consented to adopt the 
boy as their heir. 

‘Their content was such, to see the hap, 
That th’ ancient lady hugs yt in her lap ; 
Smoth’s yt with kisses, bathes yt in her tears, 
And unto Latham House the babe she bears.’ 


~ The name of Oskatel was given to the little foundling, Mary Oska- 
tel being the name of his mother. From this time the crest of the 
Eagle and Child was assumed ; but, as the old knight approached 
near the grave, his conscience smote him, and on his death-bed he 
bequeathed the principal part of his fortune to Isabel, his daughter, 
now become the lady of Sir John Stanley, leaving poor Oskatell, on 
whom the king had conferred the honour of knighthood, only the 
manors of Irlam and Urmston, near Manchester, and some posses- 
sions in the county of Chester—in which county he settled and be- 
came the founder of the family of Latham of Astbury !”—This 
story is an afterthought, adapted to that which had previously 
existed. In the Harleian Collection of MSS.* is an account of 


* Codex 2151, fol. 10. 


some painted windows in Astbury church, near Congleton, on which 
a figure is represented, with a sword and spurs, habited in a white 
tabard, the hands clasped, over his head a shield placed anglewise 
under a helmet and mantle, emblazoned or, on a chief indented az. 
three bezants, over all a bondlet gules : crest, an eagle standing on 
an empty cradle with wings displayed, reguardant or, with an in- 
scription— Pray for the soul of Philip, son of Sir Robert Lathom, 
knight.” This Philip Lathom of Astbury was uncle of Sir Thomas 
alias Oskatel, the father of Isabella ;+ and it would be a strange 
circumstance if an uncle should have assumed a crest bearing allusion 
to the adoption of an illegitimate child. Supposing Sir Oskatel to 
have been the son of Sir Thomas, instead of Sir Thomas himself, 
the fact of Philip's bearing the crest would be still more extta- 
ordinary. ‘hat there was an Oskel, or Oskatel Lathom, who bore 
as his crest an eagle standing on a child, is proved by the painting 
formerly in the windows of Northenden church, 1580; but this 
may have been because it was the old Lathom crest, and the eagle 
seems to have been from a remote period a favourite cognisance of 
the family. The Torbocks, the younger branch of the Lathoms, 
took an eagle’s claw for a difference on the family shield, and the 
grant of Witherington by Sir Thomas Lathom senior, reputed 
father of Sir Oskatel, was sealed with the Lathom arms on an eagle’s 
breast. The legend of the Eagle and Child is as old as the time of 
King Alfred.—B. 

3 Ducatus Lane. vol. ii. n. 7. 

+ Rot. Parl. vol. iii. n. 13, p. 204. 

5 Ormerod’s Parentalia, p. 71.—B. H. 


+ Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 14. 

{ Ibid. p. 318. An eagle sinister, reguardant, rising, standing 
on a child, swaddled, placed on a nest, inscribed Oskell Lathum. 
Harl. MSS. 2151, fol. 10. 
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Rudyngston having been driven from Chester, in consequence of his promoting a riot, applied for assistance 
to Sir John Stanley > of Lathom, who raised three hundred horse, with which force he attempted to surprise 
the city.. In 9 eae IV. Sir John was fully confirmed by royal charter in the possession of the manors of 
Lathom, Knouselegh, Childewall, Roby, and Anlasargh.2 

After the execution of Sir William Stanley of Holt, in February 1495, “ King Henrie did take his pro- 
gresse into Lancashire the 25th daie of June, there to make merie with his moother the countesse of Derbie, 
which then laie at Lathome in the countrie.””  Lathom was then the seat of Thomas, earl of Derby, and, 
ere Kennett— 

‘A notable tradition yet remaining in the noble family of Stanley is, that when K. H. 7, after the execution of Sir W™ 

Ste ce , brother to Thomas earl of Derby, came a progress into these parts, he was entertained by the earl at his house at Lathom, 
and, after a view of the whole house, he was conducted by his lordship to the top of the leads for a prospect of the country. The 
earl’s fool was in company, who observing the king draw near to the edge of the leads, not guarded with bannisters, he stepped up 
to the earl, and pointing down the precipice, said * Tom, remember Will.’ The king unde rstood the me aning, and made all haste 
down stairs and out of the house, and the fool long after seemed mightily concerned that his lord had not courage to take that 
opportunity of revenging himself for the death of his brother.” + 

This was the Latham House of which Camden speaks, meen he calls it the chief seat of the Stanleys, 
and it was built by the de Lathoms at avery early period. In 32 Edward I. (1304), Robert de Lathom had 
a charter for free warren, and a market and fair at each of his manors of Lathom and Robye ;° and in 13 
Edward III. (1339), Sir Thomas de Lathom was licensed to make a park at Roby, Knouselegh, and 
Anlasargh, and at the same time had a grant of free warren in these manors, and in Lathom and Knouselegh." 
The house was probably built by Robert de Lathom. When Henry VII. paid his memorable visit to Thomas, 
the first earl of Derby, the stepfather of that sovereign, Lathom House stood in all its ancient splendour. 
King James I. stopped at Lathom on the 18th and 19th of August 1617,’ on his progress from Edinburgh 
to London ; on the 20th, previous to his departure, he conferred the honour of knighthood on several gentle- 


men. of this county. 
The sieges which the mansion sustained from the Parliament forces in 1644 and 1645, and its gallant 


defence by the celebrated countess of Derby, Charlotte de la Tremouille, stand recorded in British history, 
and have been already noticed in the general history of the civil wars in Lancashire ; but a sketch of the 
siege of 1644, so renowned in the annals of the parish of Ormskirk, accompanied by a few characteristic 
traits of the heroism displayed by its intrepid defender, the countess of Derby, cannot fail to be acceptable.* 


In compliance with a resolution taken in the parliamentary council at Manchester, on Saturday the 24th of February 1644, 
the force under General Sir Thomas Fairfax marched from that place, and took up their quarters in front of Lathom House on 
Tuesday the 27th of the same month. On the following day Captain Marsland brought a letter from Sir Thomas, with an ordi- 
nance from Parliament, the letter requiring the countess of Derby to yield up Lathom House upon such honourable conditions as 
Sir Thomas might propose, and the ordinance declaring the mercy of Parliament to the earl of Derby, if he would submit himself 
to their authority. To these overtures her ladyship answered ‘* That she much wondered that Sir Thomas Fairfax should require 
her to give up her lord’s house without any offence, on her part, done to the Parliament ; desiring in a business of such weight, 
that struck both at her religion and life, that so nearly concerned her sovereign, her lord, and her whole posterity, she might have 
a week's consideration, both to resolve the doubts of conscience, and to advise in matters of law and honour :” not that her ladyship 
was unfixed in her own thoughts, but anxious to gain time by demur and protractions of the business ; which, haply, the good 
knight suspecting, denied her the time desired, moving her ladyship to come to New Park, a house of her lord’s, and to come 
thither ip her coach, where himself and his colonels would meet her for a full discourse and transaction of the business. Her lady- 
ship refused this invitation, replying, ‘‘That notwithstanding her present condition, she remembered both her lord’s honour and her 
own birth, aud conceived it more likely that a Thomas Fairfax should wait upon her than she upon him.” Other conditions 
were afterwards proposed, but she rejected them all as dishonourable or uncertain, ‘Che countess, in her turn, proposed conditions, 
to the effect that she should continue for a month in Lathom House, and should then, with her ‘childre oN, eee friends, her soldiers 
and her servants, depart and have free transport to the Isle of Man, and that after her departure no soldier should be quartered in 
the lordship of Lathom, nor any garrison put into Lathom or Knowsley House, and that none of her tenants, neighbours, or frie nds, 
then in the house with ‘her, should, for assisting her, suffer in their persons or estates. Sir Thomas Fairfax refused to grant the 
time required, and insisted that Lathom House should be evacuated at ten o’clock on the following morning. The messenger by 
whom these terms were communicated, conveyed back from her ladyship the following answer—‘‘ That she refused this offer, anc 
was truly happy that hers had been refused, protesting tl iat she would rather hazard her life than offer the like again : and that, 
though a woman and a stranger, divorced from her friends, and robbed of her estate, she was ready to receive their utmost violence, 
trusting in God both for protection and deliverance.” After some further unsuccessful negotiation the siege commenced. On 
Tuesday, March 10, a sally was made from the garrison upon the works which had been thrown up by the besiegers. This attack 


1 Harl. MSS. codex 2057, fol. 119 b. in this memorable siege were—under the command of General Sir 
2 Rot. Chart. 9 Henry IV. n. 9.; noticed in Sir Robert Cotton’s Thomas Fairfax, ¢ Colonels Rigby, of Burgh ; Egerton, of Shaw ; 
Abridgment, p. 310, Moore, of Moore Hall; Ashton, of Middleton ; Holeroft, of Hol- 
3 Hollinshed’s Chron, vol. iii. p. 510. eroft ; and Holland, of Denton; with Major Morgan as officer of 


4 Kennett’s MSS. 1033, fol. 47. ® Rot. Chart. 32 Ed. I. n.12. engineers. On the side of the countess of Derby, who acted as 

6 Tbid, “ Pat. Concess. Hominib, Angl. & Vasc. ex Rot. fact. governor, were Major William Turner; Captains William Faring- 
22 Ed. IIT. Rege in Patribus Cales Commorante,” n, 22. ton, of Wearden ; Charnock, of Charnock ; Chisenhall, of Chisen- 

7 Nichols states the year to be 1618, and omits mention of Sir hall ; Edward Rawstorne, of New Hall; Henry Ogle, of Prescot ; 
William Massey and Sir Edward Olbaston [Osbaldestan], who were Richard Fox, and Molineux Radcliffe ; and Lieutenants Penketh, 
knighted on this occasion.—Progr. of K. James, vol. iii. p. 404. Worrall, and Walthew. In a letter (Rymer, vol. xx.), dated Ma- 

8 Epitomised from “ A Briefe Journall of the siege against La- drid, June 1650, recounting the means used to discover the 
thom.” [Mr. Baines stated this to be by Captain Edward Halsall, murderers of Anthony Aschaw, Cromwell’s late resident at Madrid, 
but its authorship is in fact very doubtful, Colonel Chisenhall and — it is mentioned that five persons have been arrested, and amongst 
Bishop Brideoake being also credited with it. Halsall was only these “Don Edward Halsall, Englishman, of the duchy of Lan- 
about seventeen years old at this time. —B. H.] The officersengaged caster, of 23 years of age, knight.” —B. 
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was conducted by Captain Farmer, aided by Lieutenant Bretargh, who slew about thirty men, and took forty arms, one drum, 
and six prisoners. From the 10th to the 19th several operations of minor importance took place, and on the 20th the enemy 
brought one of their cannon to play upon the walls, and to beat down the pinnacles and turrets of the house. The same day Sir 
Thomas Fairfax sent a letter which he had received from the earl of Derby, who was then at Chester, wherein his lordship desired 
an honourable and free passage for his lady and children, if she so pleased, being loth to expose them to the uncertain hazards of 
a long siege ; but her ladyship’s noble thoughts still kindled and inereased at the approaching danger, and she replied, ‘* That she 
would willingly submit herself to her lord’s commands, but till she was assured it was his pleasure, by correspondence, she would 
neither yield the house nor desert it, but wait for the event, according to the will of God.” Having returned this intrepid reply, 
she despatched a messenger to his lordship at Chester, and in the meantime the siege proceeded. On Monday, April 1, six cannon 
loaded with chain-shot and bars of iron were brought to play upon the fortress, and the next day the enemy played their mortar- 
piece three times, loaden with stones thirteen inches in diameter, and 80 Ibs. in weight. Colonels Ashton and Moore, still find- 
ing their artillery unavailing, besought the ministers of religion, and all persons in Lancashire, well-wishers to their righteous 
cause, to offer up their prayers for the fall of Lathom House. On the Wednesday following, Captain Farmer, Captain Molineux 
Radeliffe, Lieutenant Penketh, Lieutenant Wirrell, and Lieutenant Walthew, with 140 soldiers, issued out of a postern gate, beat 
the enemy from all their works and batteries which they had cast up round the house, nailed all their cannon, killed about 50 
men, took sixty arms, and one colour and three drums, while Captain Fox, by colours from the Eagle Tower, gave signal when to 
march and when to retreat, according to the motions of the enemy, which he observed at a distance. From the 4th to the 24th of 
April the siege continued, and the cannon played with considerable foree upon the walls and the Eagle Tower, but without pro- 
ducing any material effeet. On the 25th, Colonel Rigby, who had been left in command, sent what he called his last message 
to her ladyship, requiring her to yield up Lathom House, with all persons, goods, and arms within it, into his hands, and to 
receive the merey of Parliament. Having read the summons the countess called for the messenger by whom it was brought, and 
told him “That a due reward for his pains would be to be hanged up at her gates; but, says she, ‘Thou art but a foolish instru- 
ment of a traitor’s pride: carry this answer back to Rigby (with a noble scorn tearing the paper in his sight), tell that insolent 
rebel he shall neither have persons, goods, nor house. When our strength and provision are spent we shall find a fire more 
merciful than Rigby, and then, if the providence of God prevent it not, my goods and house shall burn in his sight ; and myself, 
children, and soldiers, rather than fall into his hands, will seal our religion and loyalty in the same flame :’” which haying spoken 
aloud in her soldiers’ hearing, they broke out into acclamations of joy, with this general voice, ‘‘ We will die for his majesty and 
your honour. God save the king!” On the 26th, all things being prepared, about four o'clock next morning Captain Chisen- 
hall and Captain Fox, Lieutenant Bretargh, Lieutenant Penketh, Lieutenant Walthew, and Lieutenant Worrall, issued forth at the 
eastern gate, and, being assisted by Captain Ogle and Captain Rawstorne, took possession of the enemy’s trench, and scaled the 
rampart, with considerable slaughter. The main works being obtained, the two captains lifted up the mortar-piece to a low drag, 
and, by strength of men, drew it into the house. The same attempt was made against the enemy’s great guns, but, lying beyond 
the ditch, and being of such bulk and weight, all the strength brought to the service could not bring them off before the whole of 
the enemy’s army had fallen upon them, This action continued an hour, with the loss of two men on the part of the besieged. 
“* From this time to the 25th May,” says Captain Halsall, ‘‘ we had a continual calm, so that we were scarcely sensible of a siege, 
but only by the restraint upon our liberty.”” On Thursday, May 23, Captain Edward Mosley brought another summons to her 
Jadyship from his colonel, fuller than the former, in which an offer of mercy was made to the garrison ; to which her ladyship 
replied, ‘* The mercies of the wicked are cruel ;” and said, ‘that unless they treated with her lord, they should never take her or 
any of her friends alive.” The same night one of the spies brought the intelligence that his royal highness Prince Rupert was in 
Cheshire, and on his march to the relief of Lathom House. This information having reached Colonel Rigby, he drew off his forces 
on the 27th to Eeeleston Common, and raised the siege of Lathom House, marching off the soldiers under his command to Bolton. 
The siege and capture of that town, which followed so soon after, under the combined operation of Prince Rupert and the earl of 
Derby, yielded numerous trophies to the victorious army, and all these were presented to the heroic defender of Lathom House, by 
her noble relative, in testimony of the memorable triumph achieved under her command by a gallant band of three hundred soldiers, 
assailed, as they had been, by ten times their own number. 


Lathom House, standing, as Seacome describes it,’ wpon a flat, upon a moorish, springy, and spumous ground, was at the time 
of the siege encompassed with a strong wall of two yards thick : upon the wall were nine towers, flanking each other, and in every 
tower were six pieces of ordnance, that played three the one way, and three the other.? Within the wall was a moat eight yards 
wide, and two yards deep ; upon the brink of the moat, between the wall and the graff, was a strong row of palisadoes surrounding 
the whole, and, to add to these securities, there was a high tower, called the Eagle Tower, in the midst of the house, surrounding 
all the rest ; and the gatehouse was also a strong and high building, with a strong tower on each side of it, and in the entrance to 
the first court, upon the top of these towers were placed the best and choicest marksmen, who had been accustomed to attend the 
earl in his field sports, with their fowling-pieces, which they levelled at the enemy, marking particularly the officers wherever they 
appeared in their trenches. Nature seemed to have formed the house for a stronghold. The situation of the house might be com- 
pared to the palm of a man’s hand,—flat in the middle and covered with rising ground around it, so that during the siege the 
enemy was never able to raise a battery against it, or to make a single practicable breach in the wall. The works of the besiegers 
formed a line of cireumyallation drawn round about the house at a distance of 60, or 100, or 200 yards from the wall, as best suited 
the ground, consisting of an open trench, a yard of ditch and a yard of turf, with eight sconces raised in such places as might 
annoy the besieged in the sally, directis /ateribus, and in some places staked and palisadoed. During the siege the enemy shot at 
the house 109 cannon, 32 stones, and 4 granadoes, at a cost of 100 barrels of gunpowder. According to the account quoted, their 
loss amounted to 500 killed and 140 wounded ; while, on the same authority, it is stated that the besieged lost only six men ! 


After the siege the countess of Derby retired with her children, under the protection of the earl, to the 

Isle of Man, leaving Lathom House to the care of Colonel Rawstorne. In the month of July, in the follow- 
ing year, the siege was renewed by General Egerton, at the head of four thousand men, who took up his 
- head-quarters at Ormskirk. The garrison made a gallant and successful stand for some time, but being at 
length reduced to extremities for want of the munitions of war, and disappointed in the expectation of a 
reinforcement from the king, who was, in September of that year, at Chester, the commander was obliged to 
surrender Lathom House into the hands of the Parliamentary forces, upon bare terms of mercy, on the 2d of 
December. The besiegers soon converted the most valuable effects of the house into booty ; the towers, 


1 History of the House of Stanley, 4to edgtion, p. 89. 
* According to a poem written in the reign of Henry VIII., Thomas, the second earl of Derby, represents Lathom House as having 
eighteen towers ; for, in quitting that place in 1513, he says :— ; 
“ Farewell, Latham ! that bright bower, 
Nine towers thou bearest on hye, 
And other nine thou bearest in the utter walls ; 
Within thee may be lodged kinges three.”’ 
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from whence so many fatal shots had been fired, were thrown down, the military works were destroyed, and 
the sun of Lathom seemed for ever to have set.’ After the restoration of the Stuarts, Lathom returned into 
the possession of the Derby family, and was occasionally inhabited by them in the early part of the last 
century. In 1714 this estate was transferred by marriage to Lord Ashburnham, by whom it was sold to 
Mr. Henry Furnese, who, in 1724, disposed of it to Sir Thomas Bootle, knight, of Melling, in this county. 
His niece a heiress married Richard Wilbraham, esq. of Rode Hall, in Cheshire, and the estate, as already 
mentioned, descended to the eldest son of that marriage, afterwards Lord Skelmersdale. In the park near 
the house are a Domestic chapel and a number of almshouses, founded by one of the Stanleys, the chaplain 
of which is called the Almoner of Lathom. Dr. Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man, was almoner about 1695, 
at a stipend of £20. The present almoner is Rey. Nigell Neville, M.A. In 1850 the earl of Derby erected a 
new church at Lathom, dedicated to St. James, incumbent Rey. J. A. Kershaw, M.A. (1856); and in 1851 
a chureh was built at Newburgh in the township, in the gift of the earl of Derby, incumbent Rev. J. W. Watson, 
M.A. (1868). It does not appear that a market did ever actually exist in the village of Lathom, but we 
find, from indubitable evidence, that, in the 52d year of the reign of Edward I. “ Robert de Lathom” 
obtaimed the grant of a market and fair, both for his manor of Lathom in the parish of Ormskirk, and for 
his manor of “ Robye” in the neighbouring parish of Huyton. 

The present Lathom House (no trace of the old structure being left) is a magnificent edifice, rebuilt by 
Sir Thomas Bootle, knight, attorney-general to Frederick, prince of Wales, and is the seat of Lord Skel- 
mersdale. The house stands on a cau inclining towards the north, and commands an extensive view. 
The south front was begun by William, ninth earl of Derby, and was completed by Sir Thomas Bootle, 
between 1724 and 1734. The north front extends 156 feet, with nine windows on each floor, and the 
offices are joied to it by colonnades supported by Jonic pillars. The park is between three and four miles 
in circumference. 

A considerable portion of the township of Lathom is the property of Edward Stanley, esq., the repre- 
sentative of a branch of the Derby family, for many generations seated at Cross Hall, on the borders of the 
township near Ormskirk, on the road to Wigan. The old hall, a brick building, was taken down about the 
commencement of the present century. On an elevated site, commanding extensive views over a rich and 
well-wooded country, and bounded to the west by the sea, a small portion of the old mansion remains, and 
forms, with a modern stone front, a neat farm-house. Leading from the road to the house is a double avenue 
of trees. In the valley towards Lathom is a fine tract of we re -wooded country, belonging to the same family, 
called New Park, in the midst of which, it is said, formerly stood a castle, called Horton Castle. A rude 
building of stone, designed as a shelter for cattle, marks the spot where the castle stood. Charles Stanley 
of Cross Hall, esq., died in 1754, and was succeeded by his son, Colonel Edward Stanley, who died in 
December 1816, and was buried in Ormskirk church. Such was his attachment to the place where probably 
he had passed the days of his childhood, that he directed his body to be taken past Cross Hall on its way to 
interment ; which was done, and there his tenantry met the corpse, and conducted it to the church. His 
nephew, Edward Stanley, esq., is the present owner of this mansion. 

Blythe Hall, im this township, was the property of the late Thomas Langton, who sold it in 1826 to the 
father of Lord Skelmersdale. There was from time immemorial a C ‘atholic chapel at Burscough Hall. In 
1816, however, a new Catholic chapel was built in the immediate vicinity. Burscough Hall, Briers Hall, and 
Carr Hall, are now all used as farm-houses. 

Westhead, in this parish, is a small hamlet, twe miles east of Ormskirk. The yellow bartsia (Bartsia 
viscosa), a rare plant, was formerly to be found in Lathom. In the year 1670, Dr. Borlase published a book, 
dedicated to Charles, earl of Derby, on the virtues of the “ Latham Spaw,” which he describes as a medicinal 
well, commonly called “Maudlen Well,” within a quarter of a mile of Lathom House, and opines that time, 
the mother of experience, will commend it to posterity ; but time has so entirely disappointed the doctor's 
anticipations, that the “ Spaw ” itself, with all its virtues, has been irretrievably lost. 

BurscoucH.—the foundation of Burscough Priory be the ancestor of the Lathoms has already been men- 
tioned at the opening of this parish history, Edwar d IL. granted the monks twenty marks per annum, as recited 
in a license, 20 Edward ITI. (1346), to the prior of Burscough to purchase from Gilbert de Haydocke a messuage 
and lands in Ormskirke,® which they seem to have held by lease in 18 Edward IIT. (1344)." In 12 Ed- 
ward III. (1338), the prior and canons were licensed to have a market and fairs at Lathom, in the manor of 

1 The fall of Lathom House, in which were taken twelve pieces of ? By Thomas, second earl of Derby, in 1500. “ A singular in- 
ordnance and a large store of arms and ammunition, was hailed with stance,” says Canon Raines (Lancashire Chantries, vol. i. p. 107, 
much exultation by the Parliamentary party ; and an order was note), “of a foundation which provided a chantry priest to say 
issued by the House of Commons, December 9, 1645, “for the masses for the souls of the founder and his ancestors, and which en 
ministers about London to give public thanks to God, on the next dowed bedesmen to discharge a similar obligation, being allowed to 


Lord’s day, for its surrender.” Whitelocke states, erroneously, in his continue in the midst of the hurricane which ruthlessly and indis- 
Memorials, p. 182, that Lathom House was defended two years  criminately swept away kindred institutions.” —B. H. 


by the countess of Derby. In George Fox’s Journal is an account ype: aie Wray, Il 3 
of the persecution of Oliver Atherton, of this parish, at the suit of EA OE ae ; oa t 
the countess of Derby. 4 Fscaet. 18 Ed. IIT. Gilb. de Haydok pro Priore, ete., n. 59. 
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Ormeskirke, which Henry, duke of Lancaster, confirmed in the fourth year of his dukedom.! In 2 Henry VIIL. 
(1510), an inventory, preserved in the Duchy office, was taken of the plate, furniture, bedding, and household 
stuff, cattle, provender, or vestments, belonging to the house of Burscough.” This was followed by a more 
serious visitation in 27 Henry VIII. (1535), when the royal commissioners, in their report to the king, 
returned, that the priory was founded by the earl of Derby, and that Hugh Woodhewer, the prior, was living 
with a woman in a state of incontinency. Leland’s notice of this priory is brief :—‘ Bruscow a Priory of 
Blake Chanons of the Fundation of the Erles of Darby a Mile from Latham. It standith not very far from 
Duggils [Douglas]. Many of the Line of the Erles of Darby lyith there.”* The priory was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and, after flourishing 350 years, it shared the fate of the other monastic institutions of England in 
the year 1536. At the time of the dissolution, this monastery maintained a prior with five canons of the 
Augustine order, and was endowed, according to Speed, with an annual revenue of £129: 1:10, at atime when 
a moderate salary fora clergyman was £6: 13:4, and an ample salary £8 a-year. Situated in the midst of a 
meadow, rising from the banks of a rural stream, skirted by a wood, about 100 yards to the south of the 
Kast Lancashire Railway, are seen two walls, formerly connected by an arch, with imperfect mouldings and 
cornices, Which are all that remain of the once elaborate structure of Burscough Priory. From these walls 
arches seem to have sprung, which formed and sustained the edifice, aided by the clustered pillars still visible 
at the south side of the west wall. The arms of the priory and of its founder, emblazoned, no doubt, in the 
days of monastic splendour, on the painted glass, and traced by the chisel of the sculptor in more durable 
lines, have all disappeared from the ruins, but they are found in the Histories of Abbeys and the Records of 
Burscough :— 


The Episcopal chapel at Burscough Bridge (but within Lathom township), dedicated to St. John, was 
commenced in 1827, and opened in 1832, at an expense of £3500, raised partly by subscription and partly 
by parliamentary grant. It is in the gift of the vicar of Ormskirk, and the Rev. William Wannop, B.A. 
(1850), is incumbent. There is also a Wesleyan chapel in the township. 

SCARISBRICK.—In an Juspevimus of 17 Edward IT. contained in the Chartulary of Burscough, a charter 
without date is recited, by which Walter, lord of Scaresbrek, grants to that house two acres of meadow-land, 
measured by the perch of twenty-two feet, lying between his cultivated ground and house, and formerly 
belonging to his brother, Adam de Hokynhead ; also his land at Hurleton, with the appurtenances, and the 
liberties of the town ; and also his land at Hauktsheved, with common of pasture, and the liberties belonging 
to the town of Hauktsheved. From him descended James and Henry Scaresbreck, brothers, of whom the 
former, living 1494, had issue—Gilbert (married to Margaret Poole), who died April 24, 1502; and James 
(married to Margaret Atherton), who died some time after 1531. Of these, Gilbert had issue—James, who 
died a minor, July 25, 1508 (and who, by inquisition 24 Henry VII. (1508), was found to have held the 
manor of Scaresbreck, and lands in Hurdeton, Burscogh, Eggegarth, Aghton, Ormskyrk, Bretherton, and 
Snape) ;* and Thomas, married to Elizabeth, bastard daughter of Thomas, earl of Derby, by whom he had 
James and Gilbert. In Dugdale’s Visitation in 1644 is the following entry :— 


‘*Ormskirk, 24 Sept. 1664. 

_ ‘Scarisbrick, of Searisbrick.—Eaward Scarisbricke of Searisbrike in com. Lane. Esq. died without issue male and entayled 
his lands on Henry Searisbrick a descendant of a younger son from one of his ancestors, provided he did marry with a daughter of 
Bradkirk unto whom the eldest daughter of the said Edward Scarisbricke was formerly married, which was done accordingly.” 

After this, the estates descending for several generations through the Scarisbricks, passed at length, on 
the Scarisbrick line failing, to Thomas Eccleston, the representative of the younger branch, whose ancestor, a 
Scarisbrick, had assumed the name of Eccleston on acquiring the Eccleston property. Thomas Eecleston 
hever assumed the name of Searisbrick (as stated in this work in 1835), but his son did, and became Thomas 
Kecleston Scarisbrick. He married Miss Farington, and had an only daughter who died young. He him- 
self died 1833, and Charles Dieconson, esq., his brother, then succeeded to the property, and took the 
name of Scarisbrick. He was reputed one of the wealthiest commoners in England, possessing estates at 
Wrightington, Eccleston, and Southport, which were separated from the Scarisbrick property after his death. 

Dying unmarried, in 1861, he was suceeeded in the Scarisbrick property by his eldest. sister Ann, widow of 
Sir ILenry Hunloke, bart., of Wingerworth, Derbyshire, who took the name and arms of Scarisbrick, and is the 

Duchy Records, Rep. Bag 1. n. 8. 3 Ttin. vol. vii. fol. 55 p. 44. 
* Duchy Records, Bundle A, A. n. 2. + Duchy Records, Repertory, Bag C. n. 14. 
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present lady of the manor. Her only son, Sir Henry Hunloke, bart., died unmarried, and she has one 
surviving daughter, who is married to a French nobleman and resides in Paris. 

A court-leet and court-baron are annually held for Scarisbrick about the month of October. 

Within this township are the hamlets of Bescar and Snape Green, and parts of Martin Mere.  Searis- 
brick school was originally a chapel. The inquisition of 1650 notices it as ministered to by Gawain 
Berkeley, “an able orthodox and godly preaching-minister, and of good life and conversation,’ whom the 
Committee of Plundered Ministers supported with £50 per annum. Gastrell says of it—‘‘There is a 
Grammar School which was built for a meeting-house in Oliver’s time, but it is not endowed.”' Scarisbrick 
Hail is said to have been originally erected at a very early period. We find it inhabited by the Scarisbricks 

5 . ¥ . “ 
in 1567, and it was recased in stone and modernised in 1814. 

Scarisbrick Hall has of late yeats been completely rebuilt, and now ranks as one of the finest mansions in the county, the 
improvements designed by the late Thomas Eccleston, esq., having been carried out with religious care by his children, the late 
C. Scarisbrick, esq., and the present Lady Scarisbrick. One-half of the building (to the right ‘of the entrance) is the work of the 
elder Pugin, and the rest that of his gifted son. The style adopted is Tudor, and the gilded mullions of the windows and the 
graceful tower lately erected add much to the general effect. The corridors inside are laid with mosaic work, and the hall is a lofty 
room furnished with two chairs of state, and hung round with figures of knights carved in oak, said to have been brought from 
Spain by the late Charles Scarisbrick, esq. One small room is ple ntifully adorned with similar carvings of groups chiefly religious, 

I ’ |: ] i 
and is further embellished with some beautiful medallion portraits of royal personages. At one corner of the park “stands the 

Catholic chapel, which is said to have been formerly a tithe-barn ; behind it is a monument erected by the tenantry to the memory 
af the late Charles Scarisbrick, esq., who lies buried there. A curious anecdote is current regarding the manner of his burial. 
It is said that when he built the adjoining presbytery (for the use of the priest who serves the chapel) he ordered a gap to be left 
in the garden-wall, which was otherwise completed. He would never disclose the reason of this singular order, but after his death 
it was discovered that he had directed his body to be carried to the grave ina straight line from the ‘house. His instructions being 
complied with, it was found that this line passed through the garden- wall, and. his body was accordingly carried through the 
opening, which had evidently been intended for that purpose. 

Hurleston Hall, erected in the reign of Edward VL, is a half-timbered house, originally the abode of the 
Hurlston family. Hirletun occurs in Domesday book as one of Uctred’s possessions in Derbei hundret. 


The soil of this parish is generally a dark vegetable loam, with a mixture of sand, well calculated for 
the culture of those two valuable roots, potatoes and carrots, which are grown here extensively, both for the 
home market and for exportation. From this cause there is more land in tillage in the parish of Ormskirk 
than is usual in the Lancashire parishes, and the arable and pasture lands may here be safely estimated as in 
very nearly equal proportions. Peat-mosses used to abound in the parish of Ormskirk, which contained Bicker- 
statfe Moss, Horscar Moss, Scarisbrick Moss, and Burscough Moss, from each of which were frequently dug up 
trees, principally oak and fir, which had been buried for ages, and preserved from decay by the tanning 
action of the peat-earth. But these peat-mosses have now almost entirely disappeared, having been effe etually 
drained and brought under cultivation. Lord Stanley, speaking at an agricultural meeting held at Ormskirk, 
August 11, 1869, said :— 


“ T remember, within the last thirty years, when, of the townships of Rainford and Bickerstaffe, a very large proportion was 
oceupied by those ‘unsightly and uncomfortable swamps, which we hereabouts call mosses, filling the air with damp, encouraging 
ague and rheumatism in those living near them, impracticable for a road across at any time, unsafe to walk over after wet we ather, 
and in their native state perfectly useless. We have a little of that kind of land still, and I hold that a little is too much. But 
if some remains, by far the greatest part has disappeared ; and in Rainford and Bickerstaffe alone many hundreds of acres have 
been thus reclaimed.” 

The soil, though humid, swampy, and even boggy in many parts, does not affect the salubrity of the 
climate. Longevity prevails here in an unusual degree ; in the churchyard at Ormskirk there are grave- 
stones over four venerable inhabitants, which record that the first of them died at the advanced age of 94, 
the second at the age of 102, the third at the age of 104, and the fourth at the age of 106 years. 


1 Not. Cest. vol, ii. p. 199. 
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HALSALL PARISH. 


OMHE length of the parish of Halsall—the Herlashala and Heleshale of Domesday—from Melling 
aN at its south-eastern extremity, to Halsall, the north-western, is about nine miles; and the 
breadth, from Aughton on the east to Down-Holland on the west, is four miles, comprising 
an area of 16,658 statute acres. It 1s bounded on the north by North Meols and part of 
vy Ormskirk parish ; on the west by Altcar and Sephton ; on the south by Walton ; and on the 
i east by Aughton and part of Ormskirk. The Alt, in its course to the Irish Sea, passes 
Lydiate and Me lling, receiving two rills, the Sudell and the Fleam or Down-holland Brook, from Maghull and 
Lydiate, and frequently overflows the low flats called Altcar Marshes. 

Halsall was anciently under the barony of Warrington, and Paganus de Villers, succeeding the Saxon 
Chetel, who according to Domesday book held two carucates in Heleshale, gave one carucate in Hassale to 
Vivian (sometimes misread Viman) Gernet, in marriage with Emma his daughter, to be held by knight’s 
service ; and, says the record, Alan, the son of Simon (supposed to be descended from Chetel), holds the land 
of Hassale of Robert de Vylers.’ Simon de Halsall was contemporary with Sir Adam de Molines, 12 Henry 
“se (1228), who appears as a witness to a grant by Simon of lands in Maghull. In 40 Henry III. (1256), 

r William le Botyller granted lands at Weryngton to Gilbert de Halsall,” who occurs in the ancient duchy 
food: wy as Sir William’s tenant of the manor of Halsall, performing suit to the county of Lancaster every six 
weeks, and to the wapentake of Derby every three weeks for the said manor. ‘The Halsalls, a knightly 
family, were united by marriage with the Searesbrecks, Stanleys, and Molineuxes. Previous to 1593 lived 
Edward Halsall, son of Sir Henry Halsall by his wife Margaret Stanley, daughter of James Stanley, bishop of 
Ely, sometime chamberlain of the exchequer at Chester,’ recorder of Liverpool in 1572, mayor of Liverpool 
1579 and 1586, who founded the free grammar school at Halsall ; and in 1613 lived Sir Cuthbert Halsall, 
who sold the manor and advowson of the church, it is said for £10,000, to Sir Gilbert Gerard of Gerard’s 
Bromley. Charles Gerard, created Baron Gerard of Brandon, 1645, and Viscount Brandon and earl of 
Macclesfield 1679, exercised the right of presentation in 1660 and 1684, and died in 1693. His son 
Charles, second earl of Macclesfield, who died in 1697, was the husband of the lady so notorious as the mother 
of Savage the poet. By his will, Lord Mohun, baron of Okehampton, who had married his niece, sueceeded 
to Halsall, and his wife, Charlotte Mainwaring, ‘conveyed the property by her second marriage to brigadier- 
general Lewis Mordaunt, third son of John, Viscount Mordaunt, of Avalon in Somersetshire. Charles Lewis 
Mordaunt, grandson of the general, sold the living of Halsall to Jonathan Blundell of Liverpool, esq., whose 
descendant, R. H. Blundell, esq., now owns it ; the manor, being sold at the same time to Thomas Eccleston 
Scar isbrick, of Searisbrick, esq., whose representative in the lordship i is his sister Lady Scarisbrick. A court- 
leet is held twice a-year, in July and October, for the manor of Halsall. 

The parish church of Halsall, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is situated in the village of Halsall, and consists 
of an octagonal tower with a spire at the termination, body, side-aisles, chancel, and vestry. The south side 
of the exterior is irregular, and the body and chancel are of different elevations. From the south side of the 
tower extends a wing forming the free school. Within the east wall of the school, upon a stone more ancient 
than the rest of the wall, are carved the shield of the Halsalls, the initials E. H., and the date 1591; and 
over the school-door, at the south-west angle of the tower, is a Latin inscription, purporting that it was given 
to be perpetually used as a school, in the year 1593, by Edward Halsall, esq. The door of the church-porch 
has many clustered mouldings, and two blank shields on each side. The south aisle is modern, and has four 
windows. <At its intersection with the nave a small circular turret rises, decorated with miniature arches. 
Two round pinnacles are placed on the north and south sides. The windows of the chancel are high, and 


divided by tracery. 
arches 
arches are bands, which terminate in images. 


\ Testa de 
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Nevill, p. 402. 
Bag of Pedes Finium in oe Cc bape House. 


3 Puller’s W orthies, vol. i. p. He died in 1593, according 
to the Episcopal Registers, 


* Upon a wooden tablet is the following inseription :—‘ To the 
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The interior of the church is more modern in appearance, 
of the nave are moulded, resting upon pillars of seven parcels, with hollowed bases ; 

’ 5 ’ 5) 
The arch between the nave 


The roof is arched, and the 
between the 
and chancel is pointed, and has 


Parish—1593. Epwarp HatsaLt, Esq. for Grammar School, and 
endowed it with 20 marks per annum for ever off lands in Eccles- 
ton, Sutton, and Ditton. JANE Lok gave a silver chalice for the 
communion. 1727, Honbl. CuarLes Morpaunt, Esq. gave a 
table cloth for Do. & in 1757 Cushions for the communicants.” 
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numerous mouldings, with clustered boltels interspersed with flowers. There is only one gallery, which is on 
the west. On each side of the chancel are ancient oak stalls, five on the south and three on the north, with 
misereres, on the south side a griffin passant, a priest praying, a laughing head, an eagle and a snake, with 
other devices ; on the north are representations of two men fighting and a priest interposing, a venerable 
bearded man, a lion couchant head erect, and other subjects, some grave and others grotesque. 

Within a recess in the north wall of the chancel, under an ogee arch, lies a full-length marble figure of 
a priest in his vestments, his head resting on a couch, and his hands clasped in prayer. There is no inserip- 
tion ; but the tradition of the place is, that it is the effigy of a bishop of Durham of the Halsall family." On 
the opposite side of the chancel, upon an altar-tomb ornamented with escutcheons now defaced, are the full- 
length figures of a knight of the Halsalls and a lady of the Stanleys, between which families were several 
alliances. In the south wall of the chancel are four arched niches, crowned by mouldings which terminate in 
heads, and in the first 1s a piscina, whence, and from other relics, it may be inferred that the church was 
rebuilt about the reign of Henry VI. Im the south wall is a marble tablet, with the Derby crest, 
inseribed— 

“The remains of the following persons are deposited near this place :—Epwarp STantey, Esq., died 17th June 1788, aged 
70 years ; and ANNE THomMas STANLEY, the wife of Edwin Thomas Stanley, Esq., son of the above Edward. She died 
4th of June 1788, after long and severe illness, in the 25th year of her age. This stone is erected by her husband.” 

On the north side of the chancel by the altar is a Latin memorial of the Rev. Nathaniel Brownell, for 
thirty-five years rector of the parish, who died 1718, aged 67, and of his wife Eleanor, daughter of Nich. 
Rigbye, of Harrock, esq., who died 1719 ; and within the railing of the altar are inscriptions, which record 
the death of two of his sons—Nicholas, in 1701, and Nathaniel, in 1717. A handsome marble tablet on the 
north side of the church, surmounted with the family shield, is inscribed to the memory of the Rey. Glover 
Moore. 

On the south wall is a beautiful marble tablet, with the arms of the deceased and a bas-relief of Grief, 
bearing an inscription in memory 


“Of the Rev? Tomas Buunpeti, M.A., formerly of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, Patron and Rector of Halsall, who died 
July 31, 1816, aged 57, in the 8th year of his Incumbency.” 


The following lines are in gilt letters upon a black board in the south aisle :— 


HIS PRAISE* IN * THIS 
CHVRCH * BE: WHO 2& 
GAVE * THESE * SEATS 
FREELY ‘ HIS ° NAME‘ IF 
YOV WOVLD KNOW 

THE NEXT WORDS 
VNDER * SHEW: 

© THOMAS * HARKER 
LATE * OF * LONDON * MER 
CHANT’ TAYLOR : AND 
NOW * OF ° THIS * PARISH 
GENTLEMAN 3X 1°6°0°6 
HENRY * HARKER : WARDNES 
HENRY’ HARKER: CH‘ 1°6°90. 


The date of the earliest register in Halsall church appears in the title-page of the book, which is here 
transcribed — 

“1662 November xxixth This Register Booke was made by command from ye Right Reverend Father in God * * * 
Lord Archbishop of Yorke, in the first yeare of his Grace’s Visitation in Lancashire—for Weddings, Christnings, and Burialls, for 
the parish Church of Halsall. Anno R. R* D’ni N’ri Caroli Sedi Anglize Scot. France. & Hibernie Fidei Defensoris Decimo Quarto, 
Payd for the parchment and binding of this Booke to Will. Grice of Ormskirke the some of Eight Shillings ; Hunry Prescorr, 
Roserr Heskeru, Churchwardens.” 


There are several detached pieces of old registers, of which the earliest is dated 1611; registers of 
baptism commence in 1653, but the marriages and burials are not entered until 1662. 

Since the census of 1801 the population of Halsall parish has gradually nearly doubled. 

The living of Halsall is a rectory, and the patronage is vested, as before stated, in R. H. Blundell, esq. 
The Episcopal Registers continue the succession of incumbents from the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. 


1 The name of Halsall does not even occur in the list of the in the will of Richard Halsall (Lane. Wills, ete. ; Chet. Soc. Series, 
bishops of Durham ; and a much more probable conjecture is, that li. p. 35) :—“ T will that my bodye shall be buryed in the chancell 
the monument was erected in memory of either Cuthbert or Richard of the p’iche churche of Halsall in the towmbe made in the wall 
Halsall, both of them rectors of this parish in the reign of Queen uppon the north side of the same church.” —B. H. 

Elizabeth.—B. The point seems settled by the following passage 
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RECTORS OF HALSALL, 
IN THE DEANERY OF NORTH MEOLS AND ORMSKIRK, AND THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Date of Presentation. Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Before 1459 Edmund flaryngton. | 
1495 Hugh Halsall . é : Sir Henry Halsall : : : Death of Edmund ffaryngton. 
April 12, 1513 Richard Halsall : F : - : ; : : . Death of Hugh Halsall, 1513. 
July 15, 1563 Cuthbert Halsall. : Thomas Ireland, John Eccleston, 
is and Henry Woolsall, as devisees of 
the widow of Sir Thos. Halsall. 
Feb. 10, 1571 George Hesketh : ; Henry Halsall. 
June 2, 1594 Riehard Halsall ; , Ann Halsall, exec. of Edw. Halsall. 
Peter Travis. | 
1645 Thomas Johnson.  ilec : ; : F : 2 Sequestration of Peter Travis. 
| Feb. 20, 1660 Samuel Smalwood . .+| Chas. baron Gerard, of Brandon, The Restoration. 
‘ and the bishop of Chester, patrons. 
| Aug. 29, 1684 Nathaniel Brownell ’ Charles, earl of Macelesfield . z Death of AZatthew Smalwood. 
| Aug. 3, 1719 Albert le Blane : 4 Peter Walker, esq. ' P ; Death of Nathaniel Brownell. 
May 20, 1730 Dayid Cromarque . d The same . : . : 3 Death of Albert le Blane. 
Feb. 10, 1746 Edward Pilkington . : Charles Mordaunt : : é Death of David Cromarque. 
March 25, 1750 John Stanley. r ; The same. . . ; : Death of Edward Pilkington. 
March 8, 1757 Henry Mordaunt — . : The same . , : : ; Death of John Stanley. 
Aug. 20, 1778 Glover Moore . : . Charles Lewis Mordaunt : : Death of Henry Mordaunt. 
Jan. 20, 1809 Thomas Blundell — . ; On his own presentation —. ; Death of Glover Moore. 
Noy. 26, 1816 Richard Loxham , . Bridget & Alice Blundell, of Low Hill Death of Thomas Blundell. 
| 1843 Richard Leigh : ; RK. H. Blundell : : : Death of Richard Loxham. 
1863 T. B. H. Blundell, M.A. . The same ; : Resignation of Richard Leigh. 


There were two chantries in this church at the Reformation. One was the chantry of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, founded by Sir Henry Halsall, knight, who died 1523, “ for the sowles of him and his antecessors, and 
one yearlie obbet to be maide by the s" incumbent, with the charge of one tap’ of ii” weight to be kept 
[burning] before the Trenytie.” - The other, dedicated to St. Nicholas, was founded on the south side of the 
chancel by Sir Henry Halsall im conjunction with Sir Henry Molyneux. They were dissolved in 1548, restored 
in 1553, and finally suppressed in 1559. 

CHARITIES, according to the XIX. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners :— 


PanrtsH.—1770. Stanley's Charity for bibles and prayer-books, the interest of £50. 

HALSALL AND DowNn-HOLLAND.—1593. Edward Halsall’s Charity for school and poor. In land, £13:6:8 fora Free Grammar 
School at Halsall, and £13: 6:8 for the poor. On this endowment 15 boys of Halsall and Down-holland are taught, free. [This 
school adjoins the parish church, and a wooden tablet records that—‘‘ 1593. Epwarp HALSALL, esq., endowed a Grammar School, 
ete., with 20 marks per annum for ever, from lands in Eccleston, Sutton, and Ditton.” | To the poor of Halsall, £12, and to Down- 
holland, £1:6:8. Total, £26:13:4. 

Hatsauu.—On the Table of Benefactions in Halsall church, several sums, from 1661 to 1768, amounting to £74.—1816. 
Watkinson's Charity. The interest of £186, to be distributed in bread and money. A Table of Benefactions, from 1599 to 1726, 
has £175 for Down-holland.—1730, Pliumbe's Charity. A house called Jump’s House, now the Eagle and Child, in Ormskirk, 
paying a rent of £19. 

LypIAtTE.—1669. Goore’s Charity. Land and houses to the poor, which yield in annual rents £97 : 4s. 

MAGuuLL.—School, founded by the will of William Harper, who died in 1815, and endowed with rents amounting to £11: 18:1. 
— Poor's Money. A stock of £120, of which the interest is given to.the poor. 

MELLING with CuNscouGH.—School, founded in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and endowed with property which 
yields per annum £30, for which the schoolmaster teaches 25 free children.—Poor"s Stock. Consists of four undated benefactions, 
amounting to £35: £1:15s.—Richard and John Tatlock’s Charities. The former left £30, and his son John £10, of which the 
interest is given to the poor, £1 : 10s. 


The townships comprised in the parish of Halsall are five in number, of which two are chapelries— 


Down Holland, Lydiate, | Melling C. 
Halsall, Maghull C., | 


The village of HALSALL consists of straggling dwelling-houses and farms, principally with mud walls 
and thatched roofs. //alsall Hall, a little to the west of the church, is a large plain brick house, occupying 
the site of the ancient hall of the Halsalls, which is said to have been taken down in the early part of the last 
century. The late Charles Lewis Mordaunt, esq., resided at this house, which bears his crest and the date 
1760 upon a leaden spout. Snape is a small hamlet about two miles from Halsall, to which it pays tithes, 
and contributes poor-rates to Scarisbrick. A bituminous turf was formerly used by the people of the parish 
generally, as a substitute for candles. It was called “ light turf,” and had the property of burning under 
water. The villagers cut it into shies or sticks previous to use.! 

DOWN-HOLLAND is believed to have been the place mentioned in Domesday book—* Steinulf held 
Hloiland, there are two carucates of land.” At a later time Roger de Don Holland held of Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, baron of Wydnes, the manor of Don Holland and Ayntree ; and Peter Holland, a descendant of 
Roger, in 5 Henry VIII. (1513) held the manor of Down-Holland, Barton, and Ayntre, for the fourth part 


' Leigh's Nat. Hist. Lane. p. 64. Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 129. 
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of a knight’s fee.’ In 14 Henry VIII. Edmund, son of Piers Holland, sold Down-Holland to Sir Henry 
Halsall.? By an inquisition in the reign of Henry IV., preserved in the duchy office, Robert Parre was 
found to have granted the manors of Halsall and Downeholland, Argarmeles and Birkedale, and the 
advowson of Halsall, to Gilbert de Halsall, with remainder to his son and his heirs-male.” Henry Halsall, 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Halsall, who died 31 Henry VIII. (1539), seised in fee in and of the manor of 
Downehollond,’ was involved, in the reign of Philip and Mary, in a serious litigation with Edward, earl of 
Derby, Sir Richard Molyneux, and Sir Edward Warren, lords of the manor of Formeby, respecting the title 
to lands, common and turbary, after a decree and injunction obtained by him against these persons. The 
cispute seems to have been occasioned by the uncertainty of the meres and boundaries of Downeholland and 
Formeby, called Horshoks and Frythstone, and the tithes payable to the parson of Halsall. The case involved 
a charge of perjury against Gilbert Halsall, on a deposition made by him against the tenants of William 
Formeby, in having sworn that they had dug turves upon the land after the award of the injunction, and 
thus obtaining a process of attachment against Richard Formeby and others.? Henry Halsall died about 10 
Elizabeth (1568), holding the manors of Halsall and Downeholland, and the advowson of Halsall. In 5 
Charles I. (1629), Sir Charles Gerrerd held these manors,’ which passed together by sale to the family of 
Scarisbrick, as already stated. — Down-holland Hall, anciently a “post and patrel” dwelling, now a common 
farm-house, contained much massive timber: this hall, once the residence of a younger branch of the Hollands, 
is now the property of Lady Searisbrick. Haskayne, a hamlet, gave name to a reputable family who formerly 
resided here: Gabriel Haskayne, in 1661, and Edward Haskayne, 1702, gentlemen, were of this place. In 
this township is the hamlet of Barton. “'Teos (a Saxon) held Bartune” according to Domesday book. In 
Barton is Barton Meer, a large pool of water on the mosses, often dry in summer. “ At Barton, about twelve 
miles from Liverpool,” says the old geographer, Bowers, “is a remarkable fountain of salt water, which must 
proceed from some rock of salt, and not from the sea, because it has been demonstrated that a quart of sea 
water will yield but an ounce and a half of salt, whereas the same quantity of this spring produces near half- 
a-pound of a good white granulated salt.” ° 

Lyprate.— Uctred,” before the Conquest, “held Leiate,” an orthography which infers its original 
name to have been Legh-iate, the field or meadow-gate. Paganus de Villers gaye six bovates of land in 
Lydyate to William Gerneth by knight’s service, which land was held by Benedict Fitz-Simon and Alan his 
brother, of William Pincerna.” William de Lydyathe (son of Benedict de Lydyate) is mentioned with 
William de Waleton as having the tenth part of a knight’s fee in Lydyathe and Hekergart, of the heir of 
Almeric Pincerna."” Bennet de Lydiate, in 3 Edward III. (1329), was sueceeded by his son John, 10 Richard 
II. (1386-7), whose daughter and heiress married Robert de Blackburne, 16 Richard IL. (1392-5), whose 
daughter and heiress, Agnes, conveyed Lydiate by marriage to Thomas, son of Sir John Ireland of Hutt 
and Hale. His descendant, Edward Ireland, held the manor of Lydeate, with lands in Egergarthe, Cuns- 
coughe, Melling, Aughton, and Maghull, 13 Charles I. (1637)," and left a daughter and co-heiress, married 
to Sir Charles Anderton, the second baronet. Lydiate descended to Sir Francis, the sixth and last baronet, 
who died in 1759, and the estate came to the late Charles Blundell of Ince, whose ancestor married Margaret, 
daughter of Hugh Anderton of Lostock, and it is now the property of Thomas Weld Blundell of Ince Blun- 
dell, esq. Lydiate Hull, an ancient timbered house, sheltered from the west by some fine avenues of lime- 
trees, was formerly a quadrangle, but the front, which was the oldest part and contained the principal rooms, 
was pulled down about 1770, when the moat which encircled it also disappeared. The wings were at the 
same time built up with brick in a tasteless manner, and this detracts much from the otherwise picturesque 
appearance of the building. The portion now existing was added by Laurence Ireland and his wife Catherine 
(a Blundell of Crosby), whose initials may be seen on the spandrils of the doorway. It dates from the close 
of Henry VI.’s long reign, and the happy termination of the wars of the Roses is quaintly commemorated by 
three white and three red roses carved above the porch with one parti-coloured rose in the middle. The 
lower part of the porch was restored in 1744 by Sir Francis Anderton with questionable taste, and his arms 
(three shacklebolts) appear over the entrance with his initials at the bottom of the shield. 

The principal room in the interior is the hall, which, though partitioned off for domestic purposes, retains all its distinctive 
features. There are the original high and narrow lights running on either side, the wainscoting of dark oak enriched with nap- 
kin panels, the dais with its fine oak canopy, embellished with the devices of yarions families, alliances of the Irelands, and ter- 
minating in a border of bold and elaborate carving ; and at the opposite end the huge mantelpiece, beneath which the modern 
grate shrinks into utter insignificance. A wainscoted room up stairs also possesses a curiously-carved cornice, and two ancient 


doors decorated with panels representing Henry VIII. and his wives, with other royal and noble personages. These were 
probably transferred from some rooms in the front, when that part of the house was taken down. All the carving in this room has 
been filled up with paint, so that its original freshness and beauty are altogether lost. As this ancient house has always been in 
the hands of a Catholie family, it is not without an adjunct to such an establishment, highly necessary in times of persecution—viz. 


a priest’s hiding-hole, This is a little dark chamber in the right wing, where the roof dips, and is now accessible only through the 


1 Due. Lane. vol. iv. n. 30. 2 Dodsworth’s MSS. 8 Jhid. vol. xiii. Ing. n. 34. ; 
3 Duchy Records, Charte Miscellanece, Box xvi. n. 3. 7 Ibid. vol. xxvii. n. 10. 8 Syst. Geogr. vol. i. p. 218. 
4 Duc. Lance. vol. vii. n. 18. 9 Testa de Nevill, fol, 402. 


5 Ibid. vol. xiv. Placit. H. n 3. 10 hid. fol. 396. 1 Due. Lane. vol. xxviii. n. 61. 
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rafters. It will hold about six persons, and in 1863, when it was disclosed to view during the reslating of the house, a few fowl- 
bones were found in it, perhaps the remains of the last solitary meal devoured there by its persecuted occupant. A pewter chalice 
is also shown, which is said to have been taken out of it in former years. There are in the house some ancient religious paintings, 
preserved from time immemorial, of which a few possess some degree of merit. There is also an alabaster figure of St. Catherine, 
bearing traces of gold and colouring, which was probably brought from the adjacent chapel at the time of the Reformation, An 
old crossbow, and a figure of a tench, said to have been caught by Sir Francis Anderton in one of the neighbouring pits, are like- 
wise to be seen, as well as some shields of arms, one being that of the Irelands, and a hatchment of one of the Somerset family 
(then marquis of Worcester), with which the Andertons were allied. Sir Francis Anderton, on his fortunate escape from the 
seatfold after his day’s ‘‘out” with the rebels in 1715, resided altogether at Lydiate Hall, and his relative, Mr. Blundell of Ince, 
is said to have been surety for him that he would not go beyond six miles from its walls. He lived the life of a country gentleman, 
and was much addicted to the sports of the field. Like most of the Lancashire Catholic gentry, he kept aloof from the rebellion of 
1745, and was better employed in adding a wing to the Hall and erecting some farm-buildings (which bear the above date) for the 
accommodation of a favourite servant, to whom he then relinquished the care of his land. This man, Henry Rimmer, had been 
sent up to him while in prison in London, by his kinsman Lord Molyneux, to whom he had applied for a servant, stipulating only 
that he should be a Lancashire man, and his descendants continued to oceupy a portion of the Hall and to manage the farm till 
within the last few years, when the late Mr. C. Rimmer retired to a smaller farm in the vicinity. Sir Francis Anderton died at 
Lydiate in 1759, and a somewhat curious contest followed his death. Lady Anderton, during the minority of her son, in order to 
secure the estate from forfeiture, had made a deed of gift of it to her lawyer (a Protestant), in whom she reposed great confidence. 
She died without revoking the grant, and the lawyer also having died, his son, finding the deed amongst his father’s papers, laid 
claim to the property on the death of Sir Francis. Mr. Blundell of Ince, the heir-at-law, naturally resisted the claim, but on the 
production of the deed, considering the insecurity of his position as a Catholic recusant, judged it best to compromise the matter 
by the payment of a large sum of money. This is an instance of injustice which was fortunately rare in those times, for though 
much Catholie property was confided from time to time to Protestant neighbours for purposes of safety, it was seidom that this 
confidence was found to have been misplaced. 


The upper part of the Hall continued to be used as a Catholic chapel until 1854, when the new church 
of “Our Lady” was built, a neat Gothic church with nave, chancel, and aisles, nearly opposite the Hall, on 
the east side of the Southport road ; it cost £3100, the greater part being defrayed by Thomas Weld 
Blundell, esq., the lord of the manor. In front of the stone reading-desk is an ancient alabaster figure of a 
bishop seated, with mitre and crozier, which is supposed to represent St. Cuthbert, to whom the parish church 
of Halsall was dedicated, and to have been rescued from destruction at the time of the Reformation. There 
are also, in three panels in front of the altar, and in one at the side of the reading-desk, four alabaster groups 
representing the martyrdom and burial of St. Catherine of Alexandria. These had reposed at the Hall 
in obscurity for 300 years, and are now again employed in the service for which they were at first designed, 
They are full of life and character, and were no doubt originally procured for the embellishment of the altar 
of St. Catherine at the adjacent ruined chapel. This edifice, which by a common misnomer is called Lydiate 
Abbey, a picturesque ruin 400 yards to the south of the hall, was intended for a domestic chapel by its 
founders, Laurence and Catherine Ireland. Over the porch is their coat of arms, a chevron between six fleurs 
de lis, and on the spring of the arch are their initials. The remains consist of a nave, castellated tower, 
with pinnacles and buttresses, partly wrapped in ivy. The parapet of the south wall is castellated, and the 
style is very debased, pointing to the date of Henry VIII. It was dedicated to St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
In several parts of the east window, fragments of glass have been found in the mortar; the line of the sane- 
tuary is distinctly drawn, and some remains of the altar are visible, and the doors have evidently been violently 
wrenched off, whence it may be inferred that the chapel was fimished and used for worship, at least during 
the short period before the accomplishment of the Reformation. Moreover, the alabaster groups above referred 
to must have oceupied their proper position in the reredos above the altar, otherwise they would not have 
met with the marks of rude displacement and violence which they exhibit. Since that period the chapel has 
been left to the more tender mercies of time, which seems disposed to spare it as an interesting and isolated 
relic of past ages. It has been occasionally used as a burial-place for the priests residing at the hall, and we 
find the remains of four gravestones in a greater or less degree of dilapidation :— 

1. That of Rev. Francis Waldegrave, who died 1701. He belonged to the noble family of that name, and lived in the time of Titus 
Oates. During the national delirium excited by his pretended revelations, a real plot was formed for the assassination of 
Father Waldegrave, from which he escaped in a manner which was deemed by many altogether miraculous. 

That of Rev. Joseph Draper, died 1703. 

3. That of Rev. John Mostyn, died 1721—Mosson according to the country pronunciation. He was son of the first baronet, Sir 
Edward Mostyn of Talacre, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Downes, esq. of Bodney, Norfolk, and resided at Lydiate 
nearly twenty years. 

1. That of Rey. John Blackburne, died 1728 ; was priest at Moor Hall in Aughton, where a Catholie family generally resided, 1 
may be added that the priests here recorded as serving the mission at Lydiate were all members of the Society of Jesus, and 
that this body continued the same service till 1860, when it was placed under the charge of one of the ordinary clergy. 


ot 


[It is probable that the road formerly ran much nearer the abbey than it does at present ; a belt of trees 
seems to indicate its course, which continued not far from the hall, past the front of an ancient stone cross 
standing in the midst of a field to the left. 

An Episcopal chapel was built here in 1841, St. Thomas’s, a good Gothic structure. The living, in the 
gift of the rector of Halsall, is now held by Rey. J. L. Cotter, M.B. (1861). 

MaAGHULL.—Domesday book gives Magele as one of six manors held by Uctred before the Conquest. 
King John, says Lucas, gave the fourth part of the town of Maghull to William de Maghull, where his 
posterity have lived ever since. Another quarter was held by Simon de Halsall, whose entire tenement in 
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Maghale was the twenty-fourth part of a knight’s fee under the earl of Lincoln.! In the ancient Duchy 
Feodary we find that Gilbert, son of Gilbert de Halsall, held of the duke (Henry) the twenty-fourth part. of 
a knight’s fee in Maghel, which Simon Halsall formerly held of the said fee. Of the family, which derived 
its appellation from the place, Richard Maghull married Alice, daughter and heiress of William of Aintree, 
and was living 29 Edward I. (1301). Rich ard, his son, was seised of lands in Maghull, Melling, and Aintree. 

Thomas Mz hull, his descendant, lived at Carr House in 4 Henry VI. (1425-6). Matthew Maghull, in 27 
Henry VILL. (1535), had lands by gift of Thomas, Lord Stanley ; and Robert Maghull, who died 1 Edward 
VI. (1547), was forester of the Isle of Man. Richard Male appears to have been bailiff or steward of Sir 
Richard Molyneux in 1588 ; and another “ Richard Male alias Maghull,” died seised of the manor of Mag- 
hull, 4 James I.° which he held under Richard Hulme. The Hulmes of Maghull came originally from the 
Fylde, but it does not appear in what manner they became possessed of Maghull, unless by conveyance from 
Sir Thomas Halsall and Thomas Ireland. Edward Hulme died lord of the manor in 21 Henry VIII. (1529),° 

and Richard Hulme in 31 Henry VIII. (1539)." The names of three, if not four members of this family ap- 
pear in 1635, in a presentment against recusants, or noncommunicants, of this township :— 

** October the xxviij 1635 —Presentm® made by us Churchwardens for the Towne of Maghull of all offences and Misdemeanors 
whatsoever, according to the Booke of Articles set forth by the Right Rev. Father in God John Lord Bpp. of Chester. Aino 
1634.—Recusants, or Nonecommunicants.—Article the Seventh—Edmund Hulme, Gent. Elline his wife. Edw. Hulme, bat. 
Alex. Holme. Mrs. Hesketh, Spin. [tem Thom. Wilkinson, Gent. Ales Margaret his wife. Eliz. Wilkinson, Spinster. Thomas 
Bulling, Butcher. Ite. Ales, ux. Rich. Mercer. Edw. Mercer, bat. Itm. Anne, ux. Rich. Gildas. Itm. Frances, ux. Edw. 
Goose. Item George and Ales his wife. Itm. Margaret Couldocke, Vid. Anne Couldocke, Spin. Jane Couldocke, Spin. For 
other offences we have not any to present according to our article booke. 

sivas Henry Huyson 
“THOMAS ARNOLD, Guardians.’ 


The manor was sold in the last century to Viscount Molyneux: and, before 1815, had passed by sale 
to William Mawdsley. It seems, however, to be only a nominal lordship,® in the hands of several proprietors 
of land. The Manor-house, a handsome old-fashioned brick building, has lately come into possession of Hugh 
M‘Elroy, esq., by purchase from the representatives of the late W. Gellibrand Unsworth, esq. A portion of 
the old moat still remains, and over a doorway the date 1638, with #\ above and wm below. 

The tithes of this township were subjected to litigation in 6 Elizabeth (1564), between James Halsall, 
who claimed, by lease, from Richard Halsall, clerk, late parson of the parish church of Halsall, with the eon- 
sent of the patron; and Cuthbert Halsall, clerk, Gylbert Halsall, and Edmund Hulme, claiming by convey- 
ance from Sir Thomas Halsall, Themas Ireland, and others, co-feoffees ;” and during the incumbency of the Rev 
Thomas Blundell, an action was brought by him against Mr. Mawdsley, and other land-owners in the town 
ship of Maghull, to try the rector’s right to the tithes of hay in Maghull as part of Halsall parish. The case 
was tried in 1813 at Lancaster, and a verdict obtained by the defendants, which was set aside in Easter term 
by the unanimous opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, as contrary to law and contrary to evidence. A new 
trial was therefore ordered, which came on before Mr. Justice Bailey and a special jury in 1814, the following 
assizes at Lancaster, when, after a full investigation, a general verdict was entered in favour of the rector. In 
1819 the great and small tithes and personal oblations of the five townships of Halsall parish were advertised 
to be sold separately by ticket.* 

The Episcopal chapel is of very early date, but to what saint it is dedicated is unknown. It is a stone 
edifice of two distinct portions, ancient and modern. The north part of the old structure is divided from the 
nave by three massive arches. The living is in the gift of the rector of Halsall ; present incumbent, Rev. 
J. G. Leigh, B.A. (1869).  Maghull Hall, rebuilt a few years ago, formerly a half-timbered edifice of 
spacious dimensions, after having been the residence of the ancient lords, was sold by the earl of Sefton 
before 1805 to William Harper of Liverpool, esq., whose heiress Ellen conveyed it by marriage to John 
Formby of Everton, esq. It has since been sold along with “ The Peel,” an old stone fabric (now modern- 
ised), where there was formerly a moat. Maghull, which was formerly often called “ Mail,” formerly 
contained one of the race-courses used by the inhabitants of Liverpool, established in 1825-6. 

MELLING.—“ Godeue held Melinge” says Domesday book. It appears to have been part of the tract 
of land granted by Roger de Poictou to Vivian de Molines ; for his son Sir Adain de Molines, gave, in pure 
and free alms to the church of St. Mary of Cockersand, certain acres of land in Melling and Cunscough, 
under the seal of the cross moline. An inspeximus of 7 and 8 Richard II. (1384) mentions lands given to 
this house, between Symondeswode, Melling, and Thorp, and also in or about Mahgele, by Thomas, son of 
Siward de Mellings.” A branch of the family of Molineux were seated here about 43 Edward IIL.,. Robert, 
son of Robert Molineux and Alice Speke, having removed from Thornton ; and Richard, Viscount Molineux, 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 7 Duc. Lane. vol. xx. Placit H. n. 35. 

2 Due. Lane. vol. xix. n. 81. 8 The number of acres contained in each township appears from 
> Thid. vol. vi. n. 28. this advertisement to be: in Halsall, 2810; Down Holland, 1500; 
4 Tbid. vol. vii. 10. Lydiate, 850; Maghull, 950; Melling, 900 ; and the hamlet of 
> Harl. MSS. cod. 2174. Snape, 300 ; in the whole parish, 7310 large acres. 

8 Notitia Cestriensis. Note by Canon Raines, vol. ii. p. 175. 9 Dugd. Monast. vol. vi. n. 2, p. 906 
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12 Charles L., died seised of the manors of Lunt, Male alias Maghull, Mellinge, and Lydiatt, in this parish.’ 
The family of Bootle were seated here from the reign of Henry V. until 1724, when Lathom was bought ;* 
and have a vault in the Episcopal chapel. A record in the Harl. MS. 607, states that Mellynge within the 
parish of Halsey, Newsham, and Liverpoole within the parish of Walton, in the county of Lancaster, parcel 
of the manor of the late monastery of Berkenhead, were rated, 26th June 1557, for Robert Bolton. The 
Episcopal chapel, called St. Thomas's,’ is of ancient date, and the registers commence as early as 1613. It 
was rebuilt in 1834 by the then incumbent, Rey. Miles Formby, to whom there is a handsome memorial 
tablet. The present incumbent is Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, M.A. (1850). Upon the walls are placed two 
coats of the Molineux arms, and a tablet in memory of William Molineux of Mossborough, esq., who died 
March 11, 1744, and Frances his wife, daughter of James Gorsuch, esq., who died in 1750, erected by their 
sole heiress, Frances, wife of Sir Edward Blount of Sodington, county Worcester, bart. Here are likewise 
monuments commemorating Richard Savage of Liverpool, merchant, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Richard Molineux of Maghull, who died January 16, 1793. A marble, decorated with the family achieve- 
ments and various devices, records that the honourable Sir Thomas Bootle, knt., chancellor to Frederick, 
prince of Wales, attorney-gen. for Durham, and M.P., died at Oxford, 24th December 1753, aged 68. 
Adjacent is a slab in memory of Robert Bootle of Lathom, esq., who died May 7, 1758, aged 64. He was 
a director of the East India Company, and married the daughter of Edmund Tooke of London, by whom he 
had Mary, the heiress of the Bootle estates, who married Randle Wilbraham, esq. of Rode, and was mother 
of the first Lord Skelmersdale, to whom Bootle House in Melling belonged. Melling, formerly a perpetual 
curacy, is now a vicarage. A branch of the Molineux family, having acquired the estates purchased by 
Robert Bolton on the dissolution of Birkenhead priory, were seated here in 1567, and their descendant, 
Thomas Molineux of Newsham, is the owner of the ancient dwelling called Guile House. Cunscough, or 
Keniscough, Hall, now a farm-house, was held by the Irelands in 13 Charles I. (1637), and it descended 
through the Andertons to the Blundells, an Ireland having probably married a Mossoke. 

Wakes are held at Halsall on the first Sunday in July; at Maghull on Advent Sunday ; at Lydiate in 
Ember week ; and at Melling at Michaelmas. 


The employment of the inhabitants of this parish is chiefly agricultural, and about two-thirds of the 
land is in an arable cultivation, with the exception of the mosses of Halsall and Down-Holland ; the former 
consists of 2488, and the latter of 1155 acres. A great deal of timber is extracted from these mosses, the 
remains of ,he subterranean forest, principally of oak, some of it in so sound a state that it is used in the 
building of houses, and even for the making of window-frames. White Otter and Gilborn Meer, in the 
township of Halsall, and Burton Meer, in Down-Holland, formed, about the beginning of this century, a 
species of small lakes, but the sluices have partially drained the land, which is swampy, and grown over with 
aquatic grasses. Maghull and Melling, which are situated on the red sandstone, produce stone of good 
quality, and one of the quarries yields good grindstones. 

1 Duc. Lane. vol. xxvii. Inq. 12 Car. I. n. 59. supposed simple enough. The 1835 edition of this work called it 
“Holy Rood.”” Canon Raines, in his note to the Wo. Cest., gives 
$ Harl. MS. 607. fol. 211 the same dedication, while the Post Office Directory deseribes it as 

ar, MS. 007. Tol, 41 b. St. Mary’s. The vicar, however, assures me that, according to all 

4 The name of this church is an illustration of the difficulties the deeds to which he has access, the dedication is to St. Thomas. 
which encounter the topographer on matters which might be —B. H. 


* See Skelmersdale, Parish of Ormskirk. 
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NORTH MEOLS PARISH. 


ORTH MEOLS, situated on the south-west coast of the estuary of the Ribble, at the point 
where the waters of Mid-Lancashire are discharged into the Irish Sea, is bounded on the north- 
east by Hesketh with Becconsall, on the east by Tarleton, Rufford, and Ormskirk, and on the 
south by Formby and Halsall. Its extreme length, from east-north-east to south-south-west, 
is nearly nine miles, or twice its breadth, from Crossens, on the north-north-west, to Martin 
Meer, on the south-south-east. In this area are contained 10,682 statute acres. 

The estuarysof the Ribble opens into the sea opposite t this parish, and here its vast expanse of sands is 
seen stretching out for miles. The meer-sluice, issuing from Martin Meer, terminates in the Ribble at 
Crossens, a mile east-north-east of the village of North Meols. This township is frequently called Church 
Town ; and the Old Pool, a rill out of Scarisbrick, flows into the estuary below the parish church. 

With regard to the name, Mr. Baines says:—* From the Teutonie word, Melo, farina, are derived the 
Saxon terms Mell, Meol, and our meal, which have each been figuratively employed to designate this parish, 
in consequence of the number of sand-hills which it contains.” The probable derivation, however, is from 
the Mesogothic Malma, sand. The Gospels in that language give in Matt. vii. 26 (the foolish man building his 
house), “ ana malmin,” “ on sand.” In Alfred’s Orosius, sandstone is mealm-stan. Bailey in his Etymological 
English Dictionary has—* Meals” or Males, the shelves or banks of sands on the sea-coasts of Norway. 

At the time of the Domesday survey, three thanes held J/ele for three manors. The district now called 
North Meols afterwards fell to the barons of Penwortham ; and in the reign of Richard I. Hugh Bussell gave 
to Richard Fitz-Hutred, probably a descendant of the Uctred of Domesday who held several raanors in the 
hundred of West Der by, the whole of Normoles, with all its appurtenances, which grant John, earl of Moreton, 
confirmed.’ In the reign of King John, the place had given name to the proprietor, and Richard Fitz 
Hutred’s son appears as Robert de Meolis; and in the following reign, William de Koudre, son and heir of 
Robert de Meolis, held the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Nortmelis of the earl of Lincoln.? The ancient 
MS. Feodary of the Duchy states, that Thomas, earl of Lancaster, held the manor of Northmeales in right of 
Alicia his wife, by homage and service of 33s. 8d. at the four terms, and the service of the fourth part and the 
sixteenth part of a knight’s fee ;—viz. by William Caudraye three parts of the manor for 26s. 8d., and by 
Alain de Meales, the tenant of four parts of the manor, for 8s. The William de Koudre of the Testa de 
Nevill, son of Robert de Meales, son of Richard Fitz Hutred, was father of William Fitz William, whose 
eldest son was Madoe de Aghton, the father of Walter. Richard de Aghton, son of Walter, in | Richard II. 
(1377-8), married his cousin, Katherine, daughter and heiress of Robert Coudray, son of William Caudray, 
the second son of William Fitz William, the common ancestor.’ From this marriage proceeded the family 
of Aughton of Meales. Hugh de Aghton, grandson of Richard and Katherine, died 21 Richard I. (1397-8), 
and was succeeded by Nicholas, father of Hugh Aghton, who died 12 Henry VIII. (1520.)' His son, Sir 
Richard Aghton, married Isabell, daughter of James Butler of Raweliffe, and, dying 34 Henry VIII. (1542), 
was succeeded by John Aghton, his son. This John Aghton dying without issue, 4 Edward VI. (1550), 


aged sixty," the estates devolved in moieties upon his two sisters, of whom Elizabeth married John 
Bold, and died 32 Elizabeth (1590) ;7 and Johanna, the elder, married Barneby Kytichene, or Kitchen, who 


acquired the manor of North Meols, and died without male issue, 2 James I. (1604-5.) His eldest daughter 


' Harl. MSS. Cod. 2063, p. 220. 

Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. 

Among Dr. Kuerden’s copies of “the Charters and Records of 
Squire Bold, perused by Mt Roger Dodsworth, 20 May 1635,” are 
a few abstracts which relate to this ancient family. ‘ Albert 


Gilbert x marks of money, for which Hen. de Pull purchased that 
land, and Edmund E. of Lincoln gave 3 marks for admission there- 
unto.—Gilbert f. Hankil gave to Henry de Pul all his lands of 
Swart Bank in Blackpul to keep a hospital. —H. de Caudra gave to 
W. Russel [Bussel] for his homage all his lands in North Meols, 


> 
2 
3 


Bussel gave Honkill f. Adam the lands of Swartbane from Blacpul 
ou the east to the west part of Bradland to keep a hospital for the 
necessitous. —Hugh Bussel, 21 R. I. [error : perhaps 21 Henry II. 
1175], gave to Richard Utred all North Meols.—John earl of More- 
ton gave to Ri. f. Utred what Hugh Bussel had given him se. North 
Meols.—Gilbert f. Hankil gave to William de Cawdra all the lands 
of Swart of Swart Bank which Gilbert’s father had of the gift 
of Albert Bussel & of the confirmation of Hugh Bussel & Robert 
his nephew, & what land was given him by Robert Cawdra from 
Blaepul More, but William to keep a hospital upon the said land 
as Albert used to doe and for this grant W. de Cawdra gaye to 


rendering 1 payre of white gloves.—Henry de Pull gave to Thomas 
Banister de Brereton all his lands in Swartbank to contain a hospital. 
—Thomas Banaster, 6 Ed. I. (1278), gave to Will. Cawdra and 
Joan his wife, and their heirs, all his lands in Swartbank with houses 
and buildings in North Meols which he had of Hen, de Bekenshaw. 
—Thomas f. W. de Cawdray gave to Ri Aghton & Kat. ee wile 
half of his lands in the hamlet of Aspinwall.’’ MSS. vol. iii. fol. 
21, 23. 
4 Duc. Lane. vol. v. n. 28. 
5 Tbid. vol. viii. n. 3. 
7 Tbid. vol. xv. n, 44. 


8 [bid. vol. ix. n. 4. 
8 [bid. vol. xix. n. 82. 
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and co-heiress married Hugh, a natural son of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford ; and it appears by inquisition 
2 Charles I. (1626), brought him one moiety of the manor of North Meles.' Hugh Hesketh died 1 Charles 
I. (1625), and Thomas Hesketh, his son, was aged 78 in 1647, having a son and heir, Robert, then married 
to a daughter of Forneby. The representative of the family of Hesketh of Meols in 1835 was Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, then of Rossall, esq., who held a moiety of the manor. The moiety of Elizabeth and 
John Bold descended from them to Peter Bold of Bold, esq., and eventually to Dorothea, second daughter of 
Peter Patten Bold, esq., who in May 1820 married Henry Hoghton, esq., afterwards Sir Henry Bold Hoghton. 
In 1825 the manor and lands were allotted and exchanged between the Heskeths and Bolds by act of 
parliament. In 1845, however, Rev. Charles Hesketh purchased his brother’s interest in the North Meols 
property, and about the same time Sir H. Bold Hoghton sold his North Meols estates to Charles Scarisbrick, 
esq. of Scarisbrick Hall, by whose trustees the property is now managed. <A court-baron is held twice in the 
year for North Meols, in July and November. 

: Roger de Poictou gave to the monks of Lancaster the tithes of Moles,* and, soon afterwards, de Poictou’s 
defection having probably vitiated the grant, Warin Bussel, the first baron of Penwortham, conferred the 
church of Meols upon the abbey of Evesham.’ Richard, who succeeded in the reign of Henry L., confirmed 
his father’s donation, granting to the same house the chapel of Moles, with all its appurtenances.* Albert 
Bussel, the third baron, gave the whole church of Moeles, with all its appurtenances, and a fourth part of its 
fishing.” North Meols does not occur in the Valor of Pope Nicholas in 1291, and, being parcel of the 
possessions of a religious house, was probably included within the limits of another parish, which tradition 
states to be Halsall. On the dissolution of monasteries, North Meols became an independent parish, and the 
present parochial church was erected in 1571. It is a small building, without side-aisles, dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert, and is disposed in a body, chancel, north transept, and a tower and vane thirty-five yards high. 
The church is lighted by five windows, of which three are on the south, and the others, which are semicircular, 
in the chancel. The north wing and wall are brick. The interior is plain, the ceiling flat, and a wing or 
transept on the north is divided from the body by a wide massive arch. The churchwardens’ seat bears the 
date of 1683, and in 1705 a small gallery was erected on the west ; in 1730 the greater part of the church 
was rebuilt, as appears by a date on the porch ; and in 1739 the tower and spire were added to the fabric ; 
a bell was presented in 1750, and in 1831 the church received an additional gallery. 

Four marble tablets are placed upon the interior, in memory of members of the Fleetwood and Hesketh 
families. On the north side of the altar is a mural monument, bearing the coat-armour of Thomas Fleetwood of 
Bank, whose recovery of Martin Meer is recorded in the inscription, which, however, greatly overrates the service 
commemorated. On the opposite side of the altar is placed a marble slab in memory of Roger Hesketh of 
Tulketh and North Meols, esq., whose coat quartering Fleetwood is suspended near the tablet, on which are 
a globe, quadrant, diagrams, books, and other scientific apparatus, from the chisel of Nollekens. He died on 
the 16th of June 1791, at the age of 81. Another marble is placed on the south wall, with a Latin inserip- 
tion to the memory of William Hesketh, esq., who died November 22, 1709. Not less interesting, and more 
suggestive, than these marble memorials is a simple gravestone in the churchyard near the porch, on which 
asmall brass of the date 1713 records, that “Here lyeth the bodie of Thomas Rimmer, Mariner, who 
was captive in Barbary sixteen years and six months.” The graveyard abounds also in evidences of the 
longevity frequently attained in the parish. Qn one tomb it is recorded that Esther Sherlocker died 
September 1786, aged 99 years; Robert Sherlocker, April 16, 1802, aged 101 years; and on four other 
gravestones, almost contiguous, are recorded seven deaths at the following ages—81, 84, 81, 84, 94, 93, 87. 

The living is a rectory, of which the patronage was sold with the estates of Penwortham priory, in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, to John Fleetwood, esq., in whose family it descended to the late Robert 
Hesketh, esq., from whom it passed to the present patron, Rev. C. Hesketh. 


1 Duc. Lane. vol xxv. n. 16. 4 Chartul. de Evesham, MS. fol. 86. 
> Registr. S. Marie Lane. MS. 3 See ante, p. 151. ® Lbid, fol. 87. 
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From the Episcopal Registers. 


OF LIVERPOOL, 


Date of Institution. 


Aug. 18, 1554 
Dec. 23, 4 and 5 

Phil. & Mary 
July 14, 33 Eliz. 


April 21, 1600 
Jan. 26, 1614 
March 22, 1638 


Rectors. 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vaeaney. 


Peter Prescot . 

Thomas Stanley, bishop of 
Sodor 

John Hill. 

Robert Bamforde. 

Matthew French 

Henry Wright 

John Fleetwood 


Henry Forshawe. 
John Fletewodde . 


Richard Fletewode 
Richard Fleetwood 
The King. 


Death of last incumbent. 


Resign. of Robert Bamforde. 
Death of last incumbent. 


March 18, 1639 James Starkie . King Charles. 
May 28, 1684 Henry Rycroft Edward Fleetwood Death of James Starkie. 
Nov. 15, 1688 Richard Hardy The same Death of Henry Rycroft. 
July 24, 1708 Ralph Loxam . Henry F leetwood, es. Death of Richard Hardy. 
Dee. 28, 1726 James Whitehead The same Death of Ralph Loxam. 
Noy. 20, 1733 Christopher Sudell The same Death of James Whitehead. 
Dee. 8, 1735 Edward Shakespear The same Death of Christopher Sudell. 
| Junel7, 1748 John Baldwin . Richard Harper, Jarvis Tap ps, and Death of Edward Shakespear. 
Walter C ‘hetwyght, patrons for 
this turn only 
| John Rigby. 
| Nov. 21, 1793 Gilbert Ford . John Ford Death of John Rigby. 
June 1835 Charles Hesketh Death of Gilbert Ford, May 6, 


1835. 


The first parish register commences in 1594, and gives the number of baptisms in that year as 5, but it 
does not record either marriages or burials. The oldest of the present Se: commences in 1600, and 
from them the following results are obtained, except for the years 1808 and 1822, which are found in Glaze- 
brook and Whittle :— 


1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1808—1822. 1833—1834. 
Baptisms . 5 : 5 16 12 25 107 —s 888 119 105 91 1G ly 
Marriages . 5 — 5 4 15 28 22 24 46 46 
Burials 1 fi 10011 57 ~—-29 538 112 96 93 


In digging the graves in the churchyard, layers of sea-shells, several inches thick, are found at three or 
four feet below the surface of the ground. 

The population of the whole parish of North Meols (2456 in 1801), according to the census of 1831, 
was 5650. In 1861 it was 15,947. 

The only Episcopal chapel in the parish, in 1835, was Christ Church, in Southport, but the church 
service was also performed in the National School, at Banks. A Catholic chapel was built in 1831 at 
Southport, and there were six Dissenting places of worship in the parish, besides a Friends’ meeting-house 
at Southport. It is an interesting fact, that when Dissenters were denied permission to erect a preaching- 
room at Southport, a Roman Catholic lady, Miss Leigh, who lived near the castle, allowed them to use her 
drawing-room for worship. It was licensed, and the Rev. Thomas Smith, afterwards Theological Tutor at 
Rotherham College, preached for some time in it. When Sir H. B. Hoghton was staying in Southport, he 
saw the congregation leaving their place of meeting, asked who they were, and being informed, sent for those 
who had formerly applied to him, and granted them a piece of land on unusually favourable terms—viz. 
three lives renewable at pleasure. 

The parish of North Meols now contains 36 places of worship: Churches—The Parish Church, North 
Meols ; Christ Church, Holy Trinity Church, St. Paul’s Church, Holy Trinity School Church, St. Paul’s School 
Church, in Southport ; St. James’s Church, in Birkdale; St. John’s Church, Crossens ; and St. Stephen’s, 
Banks ; with a school-room at Little Ireland. Independent chapels—one at Church Town, two in Southport. 
Wesleyan chapels—three in Southport, one at Birkdale, and one at Ainsdale ; a /’riends’ meeting-house, a 
Unitarian chapel, three United Methodist chapels, a Baptist chapel, three Primitive Methodist chapels, two Catholic 
chapels, Welsh and Scotch Presbyterian chapels, “ Gospel,” “ Brethren,” “ Christian Brethren,” and United Metho- 
dist Free church. It is worthy of note that all the ecclesiastical buildings of Southport are the results of the 
voluntary system, churches and chapels alike being built by public subscription, or being the results of 
private beneficence. “Christ Church,” the first church in Southport, is a neat unostentatious structure ; it 
was erected in the year 1820, chiefly through the exertions of the Rev. William Docker, the first incumbent, 
and the agents of the late Robert Hesketh, esq. of Rossal Hall, and the late Princess Sapieha, of Bold Hall, 
who then held the moieties of the lordship of the manor. The patronage was vested in Mr. Hesketh, in con- 
sequence of his advancing a considerable sum of money towards the endowment, and undertaking further to 
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improve the living. Among the chapels should be especially noticed Trinity Chapel, in Duke Street, which 
was erected in 1864, at the sole expense of John Fernley, esq. of Birkdale. It is in the Early English style, 
cruciform, and pure in all its details. It was erected at a cost of about £14,000. The West-end Independent 
chapel, and the Unitarian church in Portland Street, are conducted on the open-church system—the seats 
being free and unappropriated, the income being derived from an offertory at each service. 

The CraritiEs of North Meols in the XIX. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners’ are stated as— 


A School, formerly called the Grammar School, which was endowed by eleven benefactors between 1684 and 1827, with sums 
amounting to £370, and producing in interest £17 : 10s. ; £20 of the stock having been negligently lost. 

Rymer’ s Charity.—£80, left by Peter Rymer, clerk, for clothing poor people, the interest to commence 14th of August 1773. 
It was carried to the parish account, and, in respect of it, the chure hwardens and overseers distribute annually £4. 

This parish contains only two townships—North Meols, or Church Town, and Birkdale. The hall of 
North Meols, called JZeols Hall, a lofty brick building a little to the south of the church, was the seat of the 
Heskeths until the early part of the last century. Since that period it has become a farm-house, the pro- 
perty of the Rey. Charles Hesketh. Dame Mary Hesketh occupied it in the reign of Queen Mary, but in 
the succeeding reign she was confined in Chester Castle, by order of the bishop, on a charge of endeavour- 
ing to gain proselytes to the “papist faythe,” as reported by Strype. Bold House, several centuries ago the 
occasional residence of the family whose name it bears, is now a farm-house in the lane leading to marsh- 
side, called, no doubt from its having been the scene of the Good Friday cock-pelting, “ The Cock-clod.” 
The village of North Meols consists of one street, principally of thatched houses, a mile and a half inland, 
with a lane that leads to the sea-side. Many of the inhabitants are employed in fishing, and much of the 
sea-fish offered for sale in the market at Preston, in such high perfection, is supphed from this place. 

Soutuport.—Southport, in 1835 described as “a hamlet two miles from North Meols, and a sea- 
bathing place in that township,” now a considerable town and a municipal borough, is situated on the 
coast of the Irish Sea, opposite to Lytham, at the mouth of the Ribble, and is included in the district of 
South Hawes, the name formerly given to this place. Prior to 1792 the site of this improving village 
was a dreary sandbank at the lower end of a bay of seventeen fathoms deep, which is now choked up with 
sand. The foundation of the prosperity of Southport, as a sea-bathing place, was laid by Mr. Sutton of 
North Meols, who, duly appreciating its local advantages, built the first inn, called the Royal Hotel, in the 
year 1792. Of this speculation the people expressed their opinion by calling it “The Duke's Folly,” in 
allusion to a name given to the proprietor. The experience of six years seemed to justify the popular censure, 
but in 1798 symptoms of prosperity began to appear, and afew cottages, inclosing distinct areas, were built 
in the vicinity of the hotel, on sites considerably elevated above the level of the sea. Since that time South- 
port has continued to rise in importance. In 1809 there were only 38 houses and about 100 inhabitants 
in Southport ; by 1835 they were increased to 340 houses and 800 inhabitants. In an introductory note to 
a Descriptive History of Southport, published in 1848, is a list of “all the inhabitants resident within the 
limits of the Southport Improvement Act.” This list contains the names of 623 persons. Thirteen years 
later, in 1861, the census returns were 10,097. At the present time the number of persons resident 
in the borough of Southport is reckoned at 17,000. There are now 3000 houses, about 600 of which are 
lodging-houses. There are also many good hotels, of which the finest is the “ Palace Hotel,” in Birkdale 
Park, opened in 1866, which is one of the finest hotels in the north of England. 

The chief feature of the town is Lord Street, a wide street a mile and fitty yards long, in which are 
situated most of the public buildings and houses of business. The public buildings are a Tow Hall, Market 
Hall, Fish Market, and Toy Market, belonging to the Corporation ; three Banks, two News-rooms, Baths, the 
Railway Station, a Convalescent Hospital, a Hydropathic Hospital, a Children’s Sanatorium, and a Home for 
Governesses. There are also two Clubs and a Music Hall. The Promenade is a fine carriage-drive, with 
broad footway, 960 yards long, from the centre of which a pier about a mile in length, with a tramway 
and carriages for passenger traffic, and seats and houses of shelter for invalids, runs out to low water. 

Of the local charities, the Convalescent Hospital and Sea-bathing Infirmary is the chief. It is the 
largest institution of its kind in England, and is supported by many of the gentry and clergy of the whole of 
Lancashire. As many as 1500 to 2000 patients have been inmates of the hospital in one year, and have re- 
ceived food, lodging, medical advice, and medicine, with hot and cold sea-baths. 

The Hesketh Park, which was opened in May 1868, is situated at the north-east of the town, and com- 
prises thirty acres. At the Birkdale end of the town is the cemetery, which was opened in 1863. South- 
port was constituted a municipal borough in 1867. 

BIRKDALE —Sir Robert Blundell, son of Adam, lord of Aynosdale, in 6 Edward I. (1278), released to 
Nicholas, his son and heir, all his lands in Aynosdale, reserving wreck of the sea, to render during his life the 
annual sum of 6 marks for Aynosdale and Bold, Walton and Breck- en-le-Dale. In the reign of Henry IV. it 
was found by inquisition that Robert Parre granted the manors of Halsall and Down Holland, Argarmeles, and 
Birkdale to Gilbert Halsall for life, with Sande: to his son and his heirs-male.”  Gilbert’s descendannl Henry 


* Report xix. p. 154, ° Duchy Records, Carte Miscellanex, Box xvi. n. 3. 
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Halsall, in an action at Lancaster in 2 and 3 Philip and Mary (1555-6), against Edmond Holme and others, 
lords of Anoldisdall, claimed “as grandson of Sir Henry Halsall, knt., and son of Sir Thomas Halsall, knt., 
who was son and heir of the said Sir Henry, and as such seised of the manor of Birkdale and appurtenances, 
and particularly a house and 600 acres of land, called Meindale.” The defendants claimed to be seised of the 
manor of Anoldisdall, and “of and in 8 stallages, or fisheyards, containing 800 acres of land adjoining to 
the manor of Birkdale, insisting that the manor of Birkdale was in the parish of Meles and the manor of 
Anoldisdale, and that the stallages, or fisheyards, were in the parish of Walton.” The defendant, however, 
did not attend to prove his case, and the depositions showed that the lands in variance had always been 
called Meynedale and Byrkdale Hawes, and adjoimed the manor and lordship of Fornebie, and that, according 
to the boundaries, the tenants of Halsall and Fornebie had a right to the pasturage of cattle! The lands in 
question—Birkdale, Meanedale, and Formby—were in possession of Jane Halsall in 22 Elizabeth (1580).° 
The estates of the Halsalls, in Halsall, were sold in the seventeenth century to the Gerards of Bromley, from 
whom they passed to the Mordaunts, who again sold them to the Blundells of Ince Blundell, who, in the 
course of these transfers, obtained the remaining portion of the manor of Birkdale, and now own the whole 
township. About half-a-century ago, a farm on the south border of Birkdale was overwhelmed in the sand. 
and is now entirely covered.’ ‘* The place still preserves the name of ‘ The Lost Farm.’” 

The growth of Birkdale is yet more remarkable than that of Southport. Fifteen years ago the land on 
which Birkdale Park is now built was mere rabbit-warren. Under the direction of an enterprising builder 
named Aughton, good asphalt roads were made. Houses began to be built, and now Birkdale contains more 
than 500 houses, elegant villas, large mansions, and three large hotels, one of them the Palace Hotel 
already mentioned, in Weld Road, built at a cost of £60,000. St. ‘Joseph’ s Catholic chapel is a very beautiful 
building, designed by the younger Pugin. The population of Birkdale (1869) is about 3000. 

Upon the borders of North Meols parish, and originally partly within it, lay the vast expanse of low- 
lying marshy land, now chiefly reclaimed, known as Martin Mere. This “ Martinensian Marsh” is situated 
in the several manors of Scarisbrick, Burscough, North Meols, Tarlton, and Rufford, near the banks of the 
estuary of the Ribble, and it originally comprised 3152 statute acres of land. 

It is interesting to trace this amphibious tract through a succession of ages. Originally it was a great inland lake, as is shown 
by the canoes found in it. Nearly 300 years ago, Leland describes it as ‘‘the greatest meare of Lancastrehire iiii miles in length 
and ii in breadth.” Camden, forty years afterwards, says, ‘‘ Near the mouth of the Dougless is an extensive meer called Merton, 
which discharges itself at a mouth of its own, and presently after meets the Ribble in its estuary.” 

From that period to the close of the seventeenth century we have no records, but in the year 1692 Thomas Fleetwood of Bank 
Hall, esq., obtained an act of parliament to empower him to drain Martin Meer, having previously procured from the other proprie- 
tors (hisnself being one) a lease of the whole for three lives and thirty-one years. “The following year Mr. Fleetwood began his 
work, and his plan was to discharge the waters immediately into the sea, at the mouth of the Ribble, which before had forced 
themselves a passage into the Douglas when the Meer waters were raised above their usual height by the land-Hoods. 

Mr. Fleetwood began his operations by making a canal or sluice, 24 feet wide, which he ‘cut from the Ribble-mouth through 
an embanked salt marsh, and then through a moss or bog in North Meols about 13 mile in length ; and this canal he continued 
through the lowest part of the Meer. To. prevent the sea from rushing up the canal and overflowing the meer, which lies 10 feet 
lower than high-water mark at the spring-tides, he erected in this canal, near the sea, a pair of flood- gates, which shut when the 
sea-water rose higher than those in the canal, and opened again by the sluice-stream when the sea retired. The spring-tides in 
boisterous weather brought up a great quantity of mud to the flood-gates, and here it lodged in sediment for want of a powerful 
current in dry seasons to wash it away. ‘To remove this destructive obstacle, Mr. Fleetwood, in 1714, raised the threshold of the 
flood-gates 12 inches. This, with some other measures then adopted, did for a time enable him to keep the flood-gates free from 
obstructions, and gaye a promise of the meer being effectually drained, and that land laid dry which had probably been inundated 
ever since the deluge. Three years afterwards Mr. Fleetwood died, with the belief, which his family fondly cherished, that he had 
effected the great object of his life; and a monument is erected to his me mory in the parish chureh of North Meols, bearing a 
Latin inscription, which announces that ‘* he wished his remains to be buried here, because he had drained and made into solid 
land the immense Martinensian Marsh, having taken off the water by a fosse to the neighbouring sea.” The inscription adds that 
“he executed this work, which our ancestors durst not attempt, and which posterity will scarcely believe, at a very great expense, 
and with a view to the public good, not his own.”” It will be easily supposed that the expense was indeed great, when it is stated 
that not fewer than 2000 workmen were sometimes employed upon this gigantic undertaking. 

Dr. Leigh, in his Natwral History of Lancashire and Cheshire, published in 1700, eight years after Mr. Fleetwood obtained 
powers to drain the mere, thus speaks of the work :— 

“ As these counties [Lancashire and Cheshire] are more subject to rains than some of the more inland ones, they likewise afford us 
greater variety of waters than any one, or indeed than all the counties in England. ‘The most remarkable are either ponds (which they 


to cutting it, since, when it is destroyed, the hills are presently 
blown away, and the lands behind overwhelmed by a moving sand. 


' Duc. Lane. vol. xviii. Placit. H. n. 2. 
2 Tbid. vol. xiv. Ing. n. 82. 


* “ The sea-shore along this coast,” says Mr. Roby, in his MS. 
Collections, ‘* is remarkable for its flatness and number of sand- 
banks, highly dangerous to shipping in strong westerly winds, 
which are very prevalent here. The sea is supposed to abound 
with fish, but few are taken, and those only with hook and line, the 
fishermen either not possessing boats to go out to sea, or not choos- 
ing to trust themselves on so boisterous a coast. The shore is pro- 
tected by a barrier of sandhills, held together by the Star, or sea- 
reed, the roots of which penetrate deep into the sand, and offer a 
fixed point round which it may collect, This Star-grass is very 
useful for mats, besoms, &c., but the law is very strict with regard 


These hills are in some places half-a-mile broad, with several open- 
ings, or flats of land between them; and when in the midst no 
deserts of Arabia can be more dreary. There is little or no timber 
growing on the coast, and a person, from observing that all the trees 
to a great distance up the country are as it were shorn on the 
western side, and bent the opposite way, would be apt to conclude 
that none would grow ; yet it is certain the country was once very 
woody, for in the moss-lands large quantities of oaks are found 
within a foot or two of the surface, lying with their heads all one 
way, as blown over by a violent west wind, or overthrown by a 
sudden irruption of the sea.”’—B. 
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vulearly call meers), rivers, or springs. The most noted ponds are only two, and both of them called by the name of Martin Meer—|the 
doctor here refers to Marton Mere in the Fylde, as well as Martin Mere near Rufford|]—the largest of which is now drained by that 
ingenious gentleman and generous undertaker, Thomas Fleetwood, of the Bank, esq., and will no doubt turn to his extraordinary advan- 
tage, part of it being a fat, muddy soil, and containing a great quantity of marle, Its circumference is about eighteen miles, its diameter 
two. In it were found great quantities of fish, as roach, “eels, pikes, pearch, breams, and the like. Upon the draining of this meer were 
found no less than eight “canoos} in figure and dimensions not much unlike those used in America ; and in a morass at Sawick (Salwick), 
abort nine miles dicnwe from the meer, was taken up a stone, not unlike a sort of whetstone, though different from any other stone I yet 
saw: and with it an instrument of mixed metal, resembling the secwris, or Roman sacrificing-axe, though somewhat less, nor unlike that 
which the native Indians of old used, formed of stone, im making hollow their canoes after bai ning, and in barking their trees, which they 
call a tomahoke; how, therefore, in these places, these came to "be lodged is next to be enquired into. . . . As to these canoos, one 
of which had some plates of iron upon it, ‘tis my opinion they were made use of by the ancient Britains in fishing these meers and passing 
rivers ; not that the inhabitants were so long in forming them hollow and shaping them with sharp stones, as the Americans were, before 
the European metals came amongst them, w hich, as the missionaries inform us, with one of our own instruments cou’d, in one day, 
dispatch as much as in six days before. The Britains doubtless had the use of iron, &c., and were furnished with it from the maritime 
ports, and they from the foreign merchants, These canoos might probably be sunk here, that they might be rendered of no advantage 
to the Romans, when the natives were forced to quit their habitations by their prevailing arms ; nor can I imagine these an effect of the 
Deluge, neither the metal instrument, nor stone found in the fore-mentioned moss, but that they further confirm what I shall make out 
afterwards, that morasses vegetate, and that they proceed and encrease from the plants that grow upon them. . . . The other meer 
{Marton Meer] i is about two miles in leneth and one in breadth, and is famous for perches, a vast quantities of fowls, as curlews, curley- 
hilps, wild ducks, wild geese, and swans, which are there sometimes in great numbers. There was killed upon the water an asper 
[osprey], of which I prepared the oyl [oil], but did not find that it answered the character generally given of it for taking fish. These 
meers lie in low grounds, have rivulets or little rivers, that discharge themselves into them, and having but little vent out, form them- 
selves into these large areas. In the meer that was drained were found great numbers of firr stocks and firr apples.” 


The learned doctor also relates that human bodies, entire and incorrupt, and the head of an elk, were found in the moss at 
North Meols, which, he observes, was ‘‘ little more cultivated than the desarts of Arabia ;”’ and that at Eller Moss the skeleton of 
a stag was found standing upon its feet. The deposit of these remains here, which were found buried four yards in marl under the 
moss, he attributes to a “universal deluge, and remarks, ‘I think I may venture to affirm, if a man will lay aside prejudice, and 
not be too fond of an overweening opinion, he cannot account for it in any other way.” At page 181 of his work he gives 
engravings of one of the canoes found, the axe and whetstone already alluded to, and likewise the head of a young hippopotamus, 
ov sea-horse, found in the moss, and says of the boats, that it is very probable the Britons were taught the use of them by the 
Asiatic tribes who resided amongst them ; and that it is also very likely the people in those days might make use of them in fishing 
and passing rivers. Of the axe and whetstone he writes, ‘‘ I look upon ’em to be the greatest relicts of antiquity in the universe, 
and clearly confirm what has been alledged before in relation to Asiatic colonies in these counties.” 

It is lamentable to relate how completely the fond assurance of success expressed in Mr. Fleetwood’s monumental inscription 
failed. In the year 1755, five years after that gentleman’s lease expired, the flood-gates and walls at the entrance of the canal were 
washed down by an unusually high tide ; and although the gates were rebuilt at “the joint expense of the proprietors, the sluiees 
were neglec ted, and the lands of “the meer, being covered with water all the winter, sank to the value of only a few shillings per 
acre, and yielded but a poor fenny watery pasture for the cattle of the neighbourhood in the summer months. 

Undismayed by the failure of Mr. Fleetwood’s enterprise, the late Thomas Keeleston, of Scarisbrick, esq., determined to renew 
the attempt to drain the meer, and for this purpose had recourse to the assistance of Mr. Gilbert of Worsley, under whose direction 
some of the great engineering works of the Duke of Bridgwater had been executed. Having obtained a lease for three lives from 
three of the propr ietors out of the four, he began his operations in the year 1781. The plan suggested by Mr. Gilbert, and executed 
by Mr. Eccleston in 1783, was to have in the main-sluice three different pairs of flood-gates. The fir st, to keep out the sea, called 
the sea-gates ; the second, at about half-a-mile distance, nearer to the meer, to stop the sea in case any accident should happen to 
the first gates—these were termed the stop-gates ; the third pair were built close to and in the same walls with the sea-gates, but 
opened and shut in a contrary direction, and were called the flushing-gates. These three sets of gates were kept open, ‘to give a 
free passage to the waters from the meer when the tide was sufficiently retired ; and when the tide rose above the level of the water 
on the meer, the flood-gates were shut. This plan of drainage so far succeeded, that in the year 1784 several acres of the reclaimed 
land were sown with spring corn, and yielded a tolerable produce. The year after barley and oats were sown, and sold for £11 the 
Cheshire acre, the purchaser to cut and carry off the crops at his own expense, though a few years before the land did not let for 
more than four shillings the acre. The result of these operations, and the precise mode of effec ting the drainage, are stated at 
some length in the 7th volume of the 7’ransactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
which soe ciety awarded to Mr. Eccleston their gold medal for his _publie- “spirited exertions in draiming and improving Martin Meer. 
A subsequent account communicated by the same gentleman, in 1789, informs the society of various losses sustained i in conse- 
quence of the failure of the banks of the river Douglas (in 1784), which again inundated the drained land of the meer. The works 
erected for the drainage, however, stood unimpaired, and continued to answer the expectations of the projector ; but the liability 
of the embankments to fail induced Mr, Eccleston to adopt the grazing rather than the tillage system of husbandry. In the year 


* While these sheets are passing through the press (1869), another seats oceupied the places they did when it plied the lake cen- 
canoe of somewhat similar construction has been discovered in the  turies ago; but on being pressed the joints were found to have 
peat at Brickfield farm, Rufford, a portion of the reclaimed mere- so far decayed, as to break in the grooves in the sides of the boat. 
land. The following account of it is given in the Preston Chronicle: The seats were four in number. The width of the canoe was 2 feet 

—“ Whilst ploughing, Mr. Ascroft came in contact witha huge piece 10 inches, and the depth 1 foot 8 inches. Compared with an 
of timber, about a foot below the surface, and after digging to the engraving given by Dr. Leigh, the canoe presents great similarity to 
depth of two or three feet he found that the timber lay ina slant- the boats found when the work of draining the mere was first com- 
ing direction ; and before he reached the lowest depth taken up by menced under Mr. Fleetwood, with the exception that at the bow 
the wood he had dug about five feet below the surface, and cut there are a number of holes, probably bored for the purpose of 
through a layer of sand waved by the action of water. This sand, fixing in spindles or shafts of wood, which, when covered with cloth 
no doubt, was at one time the natural bed of the mere. Covered or material more substantial, would give the form of the half of a 
with soil, the timber presented the form of the trunk of a huge tree; cupola. This might be used for protecting the heads of the rowers 
but the excavating party cleared away the soil adhering to the sides from missiles, or for sailing purposes. After the canoe had been 
of the timber, and were somewhat astonished to find that, instead of cleaned and put into the open air, it “ dried in” considerably, so 
the entire trunk of a huge tree, they had excavated a canoe in a much’so as to reduce the depth by several inches and to produce a 
tolerably good state of preservation. To prevent the probability of rent in the bottom of the boat of about eighteen inches by three or 
its coming to pieces, bars of hoop-iron were fastened round the four inches. The effect of the air upon the timber has been mar- 
bottom, and it was then conveyed to the farm premises of Mr,  vellous. The boat seemed to be quite solid when it was first found, 
Ascroft. The canoe was nearly perfect when first dug out of the but since its exposure it has in many places assumed the appearance 
soil, the sides of the boat only showing signs of decay. The boat’s of charred wood.” —B. H. 
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1809 Mr. Eccleston died, and was succeeded in the Scarisbrick estates by his eldest son, Thomas Scarisbrick, esq. The flood-gates, 
erected in 1783, stood till the beginning of 1813, when the outer gates, called the sea-gates and the flushing-gates, connected with 
them, were by an unusually high tide swept away, but the stop-gates prevented the country from being overflowed. Mr. Scaris- 
brick soon after called in the assistance of Mr. Morris, an engineer who had been employed in the construction of docks in London 
and Liverpool, and under whose direction cast-iron cylinders with valve-lids were substituted for the original flood-gates ; but from 
the drifting of the sands which occasionally took place near the outlet of this drainage, it was still sometimes choked up. During the 
early part of the present century various attempts were made to drain the mere thoroughly, but the periodical inundation of the 
land by the bursting of the banks and the overflowing of the Douglas, coupled with the mismanagement of the Croston drainage, 
had the effect of disinclining one or two of the great landowners from prosecuting any new schemes. ‘The most signal of those who 
proceeded with the task were Thomas Eccleston Scarisbrick, esq , the late Charles Scarisbrick, esq., Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh 
(grandfather of Sir T, G. Fermor-Hesketh, M.P.), G. A. Legh Keck, esq. (a descendant of Mr. Fleetwood of Bank), and Robert 
Hesketh, esq., of North Meols and Rossall (father of the late Sir Peter Hesketh-Fleetwood, M.P. for Preston). Under their joint 
auspices a greater portion of the old mere-land was reclaimed, but it was still subject to floods in the wet season. In 1849-50, Sir 
Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh of Rufford succeeded in draining his portion of the mere on a plan of his agent, Mr. Boosie, which, 
bringing the water by means of drains into a reservoir, lifts the water by a steam-engine into a sluice, which discharges it into the 
river at Crossens. By this means it is said Sir Thomas brought 800 acres of land into cultivation. This has had the effect of 
effectually draining the mere ; and the vast lake indicated upon the maps of the last and preceding centuries as lying to the south 
of the Ribble, and to the west of the highway from Preston to Liverpool, is now no more. The mere-land is exceedingly rich in 
quality, and now produces some of the best crops in Lancashire, 


The coasting-trade of this parish is very limited ; and its manufactures are confined to the hand-loom 
weaving of silks and light cottons for the Ormskirk agents, employed by the manufacturers of Preston, 
Bolton, and Manchester. The old leases at Churchtown all contained clauses forbidding the introduction of 
looms for silk and cotton, which were rigidly enforced, on the ground that, if weaving were allowed, the land 
would be neglected. A person named Hooton, however, from Patricroft, asked and obtained leave to open 
a weaving-shed, and introduced silk-weaving, which is still practised, though on a very small scale. 

An annual fair is held at North Meols, on the Monday and Tuesday nearest to the 20th of August, for 
cattle, pigs, etc., on which festive occasion a “mayor” is chosen with due pomp by the “ ale-tasters,” whose 
term of office commences and terminates with the fair. The pastimes of the parish, in 1835, consisted of 
bul-baits at Christmas, in North Meols and Crossens; of a village entertainment in April, called Dorval, 
when the rustics enjoyed themselves with dancing, drinking, and other sports, and when pies containing figs, 
and called Dorval pies, were eaten ; and at Birkdale there was a Rushbearing on the Monday fortnight after 
North Meols fair. These, however, are now all obsolete. 

The sand-hills which border the sea along the whole length of this parish, in some places extending a 
considerable distance inland, are interspersed with valleys, which, though entirely devoid of wood, are 
remarkably rich in wild-flowers, some of them very rare, as will be seen from the following list of the 


PRINCIPAL PLANTS OF SOUTHPORT :— 


Delphinium consolida. 
Papaver dubium. 
Papaver argemone. 
Cochlearia officinalis. 
Brassica monensis. 
Cakile maritima. 
NSisymbrium sophia. 
Silene anglica. 
Honkeneya peploides. 
Spergularia marina, 
Arenaria serpyllifoli. 
Radiola millegrana. 
Trifolium stellatum. 
Trifolium fragiferwm. 
Anthyllis vulneraria. 


Ornithopus perpusillus. 


Hippuris vulgaris. 
Parnassia palustris. 
Saxifraga tridactylites. 


Eryngium naritimum, 


Apium graveolens. 
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Enanthe fistula. 
Galium verum. 
Aster tripolium. 
Carlina vulgaris. 
Carduus nutans. 
Carduus tenuiflorus. 
Artemisia maritima. 
Gnaphalium dioieum. 
Centaurea scabiosa, 
Erigeron acre. 
Pyrola rotundifolia. 
Monotropa hypopithys. 
Gentiana amarella. 
Gentiana campestris. 
Chlora perfoliata. 
Erythrea centaurium. 
Varieties—littoralis 
and pulchella. 


Convolvulus soldanella. 


Solanum nigrum. 


al 


Hyoscyamus niger. 
Bartsia viscosa. 
Veronica scutellata. 
Veronica anagallis. 
Lycopsis arvensis. 


Cynoglossum officinale. 


Hottonia palustris. 


Centunculus minimus. 


Anagallis tenella. 
Glaux maritina. 
Samolus valerandi 
Armeria maritima. 
Plantago coronopus. 
Plantago maritima. 
Littorella lacustris. 
Salsola kali. 
Salicornia herbacea. 
Salicornia radicans. 


Chenipodium maritimum. 


Rumex maritimus. 


Euphorbia paralias. 
Euphorbia portlandica. 
Urtica pilulifera. 

Salix argentea. 

Epipactis palustris. 
Scilla verna. 

Triglochin palustre. 
Triglochin maritimum. 
Alisma ranunculoides. 
Phleum arenarium. 
Triticum junceum. 

Poa maritima. 
Ammophila arundinacea. 
Calamagrostes lanceolata. 
Aira caryophillea. 

Aira precox, 

Carex arenaria. 

Carex intermedia, 

Carex glauca. 
Ophioglossum vulgare. 
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HUNDRED OF AMOUNDERNESS. 


A PAV ING completed our parochial surveys of one of the great natural divisions of the county 
of Lancaster, comprehending the country between the Ribble and the Mersey, and including 
the hundreds of Salford, Blackburn, Leyland, and West Derby, designated in the Domesday 
survey, “Terra inter Ripam et Mersham,” we arrive at the Hundred of AMOUNDERNESS, 
bounded on the south by the Ribble, on the east by the parishes of Chipping and Ribchester, 
on the north by the hundred of Lonsdale, and on the west by the Irish Sea. In the time of 
William oe Gaaeiy Amounderness also embraced the two parishes of Ribchester and Chipping, which 
are included in it by Domesday book, and which were separated from it probably for the better rounding 
off of the baronial possessions of the houses of Lancaster and de Lacy. 

When the Domesday survey was taken, Agemundrenesse, surveyed under Euruicscire (Yorkshire), 
abounded with villages, sixty-one being enumerated in Domesday, which adds-—“ All these belong to 
Prestune, and there are iii churches. In xvi of these vills there are but few inhabitants, but how many there 
are is not known. ‘The rest are waste. Roger of Poictou held it.” The three churches were probably those 
of Preston, Kirkham, and St. Michael’s. 

By the ecclesiastical divisions of the country, which are more ancient than the formation of the counties 
of Lancaster and Westmoreland, the deanery of Amounderness was placed in the archdeaconry of Richmond. 
According to these arrangements, as exhibited in the Valor of Pope Nicholas, Lancaster, St. Michael's, Preston, 
Ribchester, Kirkham, Poulton, and Garstang, are all found in the deanery of Amounderness ; and by the 
returns in the king’s books of Henry VIIL, the discharged vicarage of Cockerham, and the perpetual curacies 
of Bispham and Lytham, are added to the number. 

Amounderness was supposed by Dr. Whitaker to take its name from Amund, a Danish leader men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle, and nesse, the projection, or promontory, formed by this hundred “ between the 
Ribill and the Cocar” (more correctly the Wyre), which Camden compares to a nose.’ But this derivation is 
disproved by the fact mentioned below, that the name occurs as early as 705, eighty years before the arrival 
of any Danes.’ 

As part of the kingdom of Northumbria, Amounderness seems to have been considered as a province of 
Kofer-wic, or York ; and its appellation is traceable to a higher point of antiquity in the Saxon era than that 
of any other hundred in Lancashire. At the consecration of the church and monastery of Ripon, in the year 
705, among other donations of the Saxon princes and nobility, present at that ceremony, lands near Ribble 
in Hasmundernesse were bestowed on the new foundation.’ How long it was held by these ecclesiastics, 
does not appear ; itis conjectured that, in order to avoid the ravages of the Danes, they abandoned their 
possession, which, in consequence, reverted to the crown. Of this there is no proof, and we find that in 930 
Amounderness was purchased by King Athelstan, who in 926 had taken the kingdom of Northumbria, and 
governed all the kings that were in this island.* This king granted to the church of St. Peter, at York, the 
whole tract of land called by the inhabitants Agemunderness, which he had bought with no inconsiderable 
sum of his own money. The boundaries of Amounderness, as described in this charter, are from the sea up 
the Cocur to the source of that river, and thence directly to the source of another, which in Saxon is called 
Duleshope, then by the descent of the brook into the Hodder, in that direction into the Ribble, and thus in 
that river by the middle of the channel, again returning into the sea.° 


1 “That Preston of which I have now spoken is commonly ealled montory, sheltered by oaks (ac, oak ; and mund, protection.” At 


~ Preston in Andernesse, for Acmundernesse, for so the Saxons 
called this part of the county, which between the rivers Ribble and 
Cocur is extended in a promontory, as if it were a nose, in which, in the 
time of William I., as many as sixteen vills were cultivated ; the rest 
were thrown waste, as we read in Domesday, and Roger of Poictou 
hadit.” And afterwards Camden adds—This land is more fruitful 
of oats, less fertile for barley, but more flourishing in pastures 
especially towards the sea, where it is partly in plains, whence a 
great part of it seems to be called “The Filde,” for field (in the 
archives of the Kingdom, however, it iscalled by the Latinname Lima, 
which denotes the tool [a file] with which iron is polished), because 
it is deemed less profitable [or wholesome] than marshes elsewhere. 

~ “The Messrs. Gibson, in their Etymologicat Geography, say— 
© Anderness (for Ackmunderness),’ signifies ‘a headland, a pro- 


page 93 of the same work, however, they say—‘ Munden or 
Munder’ means ‘mouth (mund, German ; muth, Saxon), the part 
where a river empties itself, its mouth or mouths.’ As the hun- 
dred of Amounderness lies between the broad estuary of the Ribble 
and the still more important Morecambe Bay, and includes within 
its boundaries the estuary of the Wyre, it is probable the middle 
portion of the name may have been derived from this cireumstance. 
On this supposition it may be thus interpreted : ‘ The promontory 
of the estuaries clothed with oaks ;’ or the ac may have been 
derived from the place of meeting of the hundred or wapentake, as 
in ‘ Appletree Hundred’ in Derbyshire.”—Hardwick’s History of 
Preston and its Environs, p. 73. 
3 Monast. Anglic. vol. v. p. 3. 
4° Saxon Chron. 


Ellis’s edit. 
5 Vet. Reg. Ebor. fol. 57. 
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“The boundaries on three sides,” says Dr. Whitaker, “were simple, natural, and strongly defined—the 
sea, the Ribble, and the Hodder ; the limit of the fourth from the source of the Coker to the point where it 
falls in with the Hodder, is rather obscure, ab illo fonte directe in alium fontem qui dicitur Saxonice Duleshope, 
&e. Duleshope was therefore a fountain which descended into the Hodder, having its source in the great 
ridge which forms the limit of Bowland to the north. This can be no other than Dunshope, the stream of 
Whitendale. By this demarcation, the course of Wire, which has long been the boundary betwixt Loynes- 
dale and Amunderness, was wholly neglected, and a right line defining the two hundreds, carried from the 
source of the Coker to the top of Whitendale, so that great part of Over Wiresdale would fall within 
Amounderness.”' There is still a Dunshop Hall two miles north-east from Slaidburn. 

As land was valuable only in proportion to its inhabitants, under the feudal system, which there is no 
doubt obtained among the Saxons; and as Amounderness was bought at a high price (“non modica emi 
pecunia”) by Athelstan, we may infer that it was then a populous district. One part of the hundred, com- 
prehending at least one-third of its extent, was, as may be judged from its ancient name “The Fylde” or 
field, in a state of cultivation, which favours this hypothesis. The intervenient ravages of the Danes in the 
reign of Alfred, when Amund and two other princes enslaved the district ;* the expulsion of Tosti, or Tostig, 
as he was named by his countrymen, and the suppression of the great northern insurrection, would partly 
account for the gloomy picture presented by the Domesday survey, even if the devastations of the Conqueror 
between the Humber and the Ribble did not sufficiently explain the existence of wastes, and the paucity of 
inhabitants. 

The defection of Roger de Poictou replaced Amounderness in the hands of the crown,’ and there it 
remained until it was granted by Henry L., or Stephen, to Theobald Walter, the son of Herveus, a Norman 
nobleman who accompanied the Conqueror.’ In 1193, Richard I. confirmed to him all Agmunderness with 
all its appurtenances, by the service of three knights’ fees for all services—viz. the town of Preston with 
all its appurtenances, and all the demesne which belongs to that town, with all our lordships which apper- 
tain to Agmunderness, and all the service of the knights who hold of the fee of Agmunderness by military 
service ; and all the service of the free tenants of Agmunderness; and the entire wapentake of Ag- 
munderness ; and the whole forest of Agmunderness, with all the venison, and with all pleas of the forest, 
dated 22 April 1193 (5 Richard I)’ The name of Walter originally signified an office, and by Verstegan, 
in his Decayed Intelligence, is derived from the Teutonic “ Wald-hiter,” a forester, and, having been assumed 
by Herveus, Carte is of opinion that he was warden of the forest of Amunderness. 

From 6 Richard I. to the Ist of King John (1195 to 1200) inclusive, this Theobald Walter executed the 
office of sheriff of the county of Lancaster, and conjointly in 9 Richard I. (1198) with Robert le Vavasor, his 
father-in-law.” Like many other distinguished men of his time, he was a munificent founder of religious 
houses ; and the great abbey of Arklow and Wolheny, and the priory or hospital of St. John the Baptist at 
Nenagh, in Ireland, were indebted to him for their primary establishment. He likewise founded the abbey 
of Cockersand, to which he granted the whole Haye of Pylin (Pilling), in Amounderness,’ and he was also a 
liberal benefactor to the abbey of Furness. In 2 John (1200-1), the pasture of Pilin was confirmed to the 
abbey of Cockersand ;* and in the third year of that reign (1201-2), Theobald Walter, by Nicholas Pincerna, 
acknowledged a debt of £9, remaining from the first, second, and third scutages of the Honor of Lancaster, 
in the time of Richard I. The best record in the Lancashire portion of this roll concerns the honour of 
Lancaster—* Theobald Walter rendered his account of four score and £18, which he received to stock lands 
in the Honor of Lancaster when he had the bailiwick, as noticed in the 8th roll of King Richard, and, having 


1 Whitaker's Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 420. 

2 See vol. i. p. 14—hut Giles’s edition of the Chronicle reads 
“ Anwind.” 4.D. 875.—B. H. 

3 According to Dugdale, he left an only daughter, Sibilla, and, 
as he was restored to favour, the estates might have escheated to 
the crown for want of male heir. 

4 «Theobald Walter holds Aumodnesse by the service of one 
knight.”’—Liber Niger Scacearii, p. 340. 

° Dodsworth has transcribed from a deed formerly in possession 
of the Butlers of Rawcliffe, the direct descendants of this grantee, 
the record of the donation, 

® Theobald Walter, Robert Vavasur for him rendered an account 
of £200 of the farm of the Honor of Lancaster.—Mag. Rot. 9 Ric. 
I Rot. 13 b. m. 2. 

7 The following is translated from a facsimile of the original, 
engraved for 7'he History of Richmondshire, “ from the autograph, 
penes Robert Dalton of Thurnham :”—Know all men _ present 
and future, that I, T. Walt., for the divine protection and for the 
love of the blessed Mary, for the salvation of the soul of King 
Henry [II.], and of the soul of King Richard, his son, and of the 
soul of John, earl of Moreton [afterwards King John], and of the 
soul of Randle de Glanyile, dear to us, and for the salvation of the 
souls of H [Hubert], Archbishop of Canterbury, our brother, and of 


Herveus Walter, my father, and of Matild’ Walter, my mother, and 
for the salvation of my soul, and [of the souls] of all my friends and 
benefactors, and antecessors and suceessors,—have given and con- 
ceded, and by this my charter have confirmed all my Haye of Pylin 
to God and the blessed Mary, and the abbot and canons of the Pre- 
monstracensian order there serving God, in clear perpetual alms 
for the building there of one abbacy of that order. Wherefore, | 
will and order that the aforesaid abbot and canons there serving 
God have and hold the said Haye freely, with all its appurtenances 
and the messuages pertaining to it, free, and quit, and absolved from 
all secular exaction and service, from payment of foresters, and 
from all other cause, as freely as alms can be given in a free Haye, 
in wood, in plain, in meadow and pasture, in waters, in pools, in 
fish-ponds, in mills, in fisheries, in saltpits, in marshes both moist 
and dry, and in all liberties and easements of the aforesaid Haye, 
both those which now are and those which may thence arise. 
Witnesses: Will’ Poer, Benedict Gernet, Ralph de Bethum, Roger 
his brother, Gilbert de Kentewelle, Hubert bastard, Roger de 
Leicester, Robert de Burn [? Bury], Warin Banastre, T. his brother, 
William son of Martin, Helias son of Roger, Adam de Kellet, 
Adam son of Heseb’, William de Winequic, Geoffry de Barton, 
William de Heston, Richard his brother, Walter de Slopish’ 
[Shrewsbury]. 8 Rot. Chart. 2 Joh. m. 8. n. 26. 
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made the required payments into the treasury, he was discharged.”' In 7 John (1205-6), this ancient sheriff 
lad paid the debt of nature, for a writ was directed in that year to the sheriff of Lancaster, in which the 
king states that he has delivered to Robert le Vayasor until Mid Lent, Matilda, his daughter, wife of the late 
Theobald Walter, with her dower, maritage, and all the chattels found in them, reserving Almunderneis to 
the crown.’ By a second writ similarly addressed, in 17 John (1215-16), granting her lands to Fulk, son of 
Warin, her second husband, it appears that Amunderness was then in the king’s hands,’ and the crown 
repeats this grant in 2 Henry III. (1217-18)." By this monarch the wapentake was granted, with the castle and 
Honor of Lancaster, and the manors of Preston, Rigby [Ribby], and Singleton, to Edmund Crouchback, earl of 
Lancaster, as stated in the pleadings on a Quo Warranto in a subsequent reign, The date is not mentioned ; 
but it was probably in 51 Henry IIL. (1266-7) and was included, though it is certainly not named, in the 
charter by which the vaccaries and forests of Wiresdale and Lonsdale were granted. In 55 Henry UI. 
(1270-71), the earl grants two loads of dry wood for fuel to the priory of Lancaster, to be taken in his forest 
of Lancashire, except Wiresdale.” In 13 Edward I. (1285) the charter of Henry III. received a general 
confirmation ; and in the 15th of that reign (1287) several convictions under the forest laws were made, for 
taking hinds, stags, and does, in the moss of Pelyn [Pilling], the forest of Lancashire having been given, as 
stated in the preamble, to Edmund, the king’s brother ; yet his right was questioned in 20 Edward I. (1292) 
on a Quo Warranto, of which the pleadings were adjourned.’ That they terminated in his favour is probable, 
because the forest and the wapentake of Amounderness remained in his possession to the time of his death.’ 
Amounderness, with the other estates of the house of Lancaster, merged in the possession of the crown in 
the reign of Henry LV., and they still form part of the duchy inheritance. 

Leland, the itinerant, has left the following copious description of this hundred in the reign of 
Henry VILI.— 


‘Preston is in Yorke Dicecese. From Preston to Garstane x mile. A mile without Preston I rode over Savok, a bigge brooke, 
the wich rising in the hilles a iii. or iv. miles of on the right hand, not very far of goeth into Ribel. After I rode over Brok water, 
rising a vi. miles of in the hilles on the right hand, and goeth at last into Wyre. Calder rising about the same hilles, goeth 
also into Wyre ; I rode over hit. By the townes end of Garstane I rode over a great stone bridge on Wyuer or I cam to it. Wyre 
rises a viii. or tenne myles from Garstan out of the hilles on the right hande, and cummeth by Grenehaugh, a prety castel of the 
lorde of Darbys, and more than half a myle thens to Garstane in Anderness, Sum saith that Garstan was a market towne. From 
Garstane to Sainct Mikels, a village ; ii. miles and a mile lower on the farther side be the places of M* Kirkeby of Raudeeliffe and 
M* Boteler of Raudecliffe ; so a vii. mile to Alhalois village, and thens to the se. Raudecliffe of Wimmerlaw a mile from Garstan 
hath hys place at Wimmerlaw. Wyre ebbeth and floweth a iii miles beneath Garstane, and at a chapel of Alhalows, at a x miles 
from Garstane goeth into the main se. Or I cam to Garstane, by a mile and a halfe, I left Merscow, a great parke partly enclosid 
with hegge, partely al on the moore side with pale; on the right it is replenishid with redde dere. The erle of Darby hath hit in 
ferme of the kinge. Up toward the hilles by Grenehaugh [castle] be iii. forests of redde dere—Wyredale, Bouland, and Blesdale ; 
they be partly woody, partly hethye. The ground betwixt Morle and Preston enclosed for pasture and corn, but were the vast 
mores and mosses be, whereby as in hegge rows, by side grovettes, ther is reasonable woode for building, and sum for fier, yet al 
the people ther for the most part burne turfes. Likewise is the soile bytwixt Preston and Garstan ; but alway the moste part of 
enclosures be for pasturages. Whete is not very comunely sowed in thes parts aforesaid. Al Aundernesse for the meste parte in 
time paste hath beene full of wood, and many of the moores replenished with by fyrre trees. But now such part of Aunderness as 
is toward the se is sore destitute of woodde, From Garstane J passid partely by moore ground, partly by pasture and sum corne, 
and so riding over Coker river that maketh no grete course or he cum to the sandes by Cockerham village, not a mile of upon the 
which sandes | passed Koker river ons or twis again, not without sum feere of quikkesandes. At the ende of the sandes I saw divers 
salt cootes wher were divers hepes of sandes of salt strondes, out of the wich, by often weting with water, they pike out the saltnes, 
and so the water is drived into a pit and after sodde.” 


The hundred of Amounderness, with its capital, the borough of Preston, since the time of Leland has 
increased amazingly in wealth and population. The following are its parishes, townships, ete.— 


1. BispnAm Parisu.—Bispham with Norbreck, and Layton with Warbreck (2). Blackpool is in Layton. 
2. CockerHAM ParisH.—Parts of Forton, Pilling, and Holleth (for which see Garstang parish), (3); besides four other town- 
ships or parts of townships in Lonsdale hundred. 

3. GARSTANG PARIsH.—Barnacre with Bonds, Bilsborough, Cabus, Catterall, Claughton, Cleveley, Forton, Garstang, Holleth, 
Kirkland, Nateby, Pilling, Winmarley, and Nether Wyersdale (14). 

4. KinkHAM PAntsu.—Bryning with Kellamergh, Clifton with Salwick, Little Eccleston with Larbreck, Freckleton, Goosnargh 
with Newsham, Greenhalgh with Thistleton, Hambleton, Kirkham, Medlar with Wesham, Newton with Scales, Ribby with Wray, 
Singleton, Tveales Roseacre and Wharles, Warton, Weeton, Westby with Plumptons, and Whittingham (17). 

5. LANCASTER PArisn.—Bleasdale, Fulwood, Myerscough, Preesall with Hackinsall, and Stalmine with Stainall (5) ; besides 
17 other townships in this parish, but in the hundred of Lonsdale. 

‘ §. Lyrnam Parisu.—Lythami (1). 

7. Sv. Michan.’s on Wyre PArisu.—Great Eccleston, Elswick, Inskip with Sowerby, Out Raweliffe, Upper Rawcliffe with 
Tarnacre, and Wood Plumpton (6). 

8. PouLron PArisu.—Carleton, Hardhorn with Newton, Marton, Poulton le Fylde, and Thornton (5). 

9. Preston Parisn.—Barton, Broughton, Elston, Fishwick, Grimsargh with Brockholes, Haighton, Lea Ashton Ingol and 
Cottam, Preston, and Ribbleton (9). 
hae {IBCHESTER ParisH.—Alston with Hothersall (see Blackburn hundred) (1) ; besides three other townships in Blackburn 
mnmared, 


1 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 7. * Rot. Claus. 7 Joh. m. 3. © Registr. 8. Mariz de Lanc., MS. fol. 3. 


3 hid. 17 Joh. m. 25. © Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. (1292), apud Lane. Rot. 13 d. 
* Rot. Claus. 2 Hen, III. p. 2. m. 11. 7 Escaet. 25 Edw. I. n. 51. (1297). 
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PRESTON PARISH. 


cae cn Sat SpLACED in the centre of the county of Lancaster, upon the elevated banks of one of its finest 
<2 Noo rivers, boasting a high antiquity, the scene of many historical events in past ages, and ranking 
amongst the most flourishing seats of trade and manufacture in modern times, the town and 
borough of Preston excites the curiosity and interests the feelings of the antiquary, the 
politician, and the economist. 
As Amounderness ranks amongst the most ancient of the hundreds or wapentakes in the 
kingdom, s so the town of Preston, the capital of this hundred, is of as high Saxon antiquity as any town in 
the ¢ county of Lancaster. The term Sazon is required to limit the expression ; for it must be allowed that 
Preston was not a Roman station, but that, when Ribchester sank into decay, Preston rose upon its ruins (or 
upon those of Walton-le-Dale, now regarded as the Roman Coccium), and became the principal port of 
Lancashire. This rank it sustained through a long succession of ages; and even as late as the time of 
Charles I. the contribution demanded by that monarch for ship-money from the borough of Preston was 
one-fourth more than was required from Lancaster, and nearly double the amount that was imposed upon 
Liverpool. During the Roman period, the road called Watling Street, made by the conquerors from the 
Setuntian port, on the estuary of the Wyre, passed through Fulwood within little more than a mile to the 
north of Preston ; and this was intersected by the Roman road from the north to Condate, in Cheshire. 

It has already been mentioned, that at the consecration of the monastery and church of Ripon, in 705, 
after its re-edification by Archbishop Wilfrid, among other donations of the great Saxon princes and nobles 
who witnessed that ceremony, lands near Ribble, in Hacmundernesse were bestowed on the new foundation. 
About this period, probably, the parish church of Preston was erected, and on the canonisation of Archbishop 
Wilfrid, the new edifice was dedicated to that saint. At amore advanced stage of the heptarchy, Athelstan, 
the son of Edward the elder, in the sixth year of his reign (A.D. 930), eranted the whole district of Amoun- 
derness to the cathedral church at York. Successive transfers of the hundred from cathedral to cathedral 
rendered the capital of the district the abode of ecclesiastics, and gave to it the name of Priests’ Town, of 
which Preston is a contraction. The Guild Merchant probably belongs to these times, and, though the Guild 
of 1329 is the first celebration of the kind on record in this borough, and though the grant of a Guild Mer- 
chant since the Conquest is not to be traced to any higher source than Henry IL., of a date between 1175 
and 1185, it is generally supposed that Preston Guild commenced in Anglo- Saxon times. That Guilds 
existed during the Heptarchy is indisputable. Originally they were a kind of sick-clubs, and the con- 
tributions, ey processions, and the conviviality of our modern benefit-societies have a close resemblance to 
the Guilds before the Conquest. There were also Guilds Merchant established in seaports in the time of the 
Saxons, and these were fraternities constituted for the purpose of carrying on more successfully commercial 
enterprises with Hanse privileges. Preston was one of those ports, im proof of which, it appears from an 
ancient Custumal, in the records of the borough, that periodical port-motes, for the purpose of hearing and 
determining causes relating to the harbour, were ‘held here several times in the year, and that the chief magis- 
trate of the borough was styled the Port-greve. 

The Danes, on their arrival in the Humber, spread over the ancient country of the Brigantes, and the 
county of Lancaster became the scene of their ferocious devastations. The church of York, finding the pos- 
sessions in Amounderness unproductive, abandoned them, and Tosti, the brother of Harold, became lord 
paramount. 

The conquest of England by William the Norman transferred the lands between Mersey and Ribble to 
Roger de Poictou, and Amounderness was added to his princely possessions. The defection of this baron led 
to the forfeiture of his lordships to the crown. When the Domesday survey was made, Amounderness con- 
tained but sixteen thinly-inhabited villages, and three churches — Prestune, Chicheham (Kirkham), and 
Michelescherche (St. Michael’s), all belonging to Prestune, and all the rest of the hundred was waste.” Pen- 


1 Dr. Kuerden, in his unfinished and unpublished MS. on the — lations and Mr. Baines’s criticisms upon them, so completely out of 
history of Preston, entitled “ Gilda Mercatoria Ribodunwm sew date, that it is not deemed necessary to reprint them. The MS. 
Prestoniensis cum Hansa in Agro Lancastriensi,”’ has a chapter referred to is in Kuerden’s MSS. vol. vi. fol. 121, cap. ii.—B. H. 
to prove that Preston was the Ribodunum of the Romans, which 2 See vol. i. pp. 24-5 in this work. In addition to the name of 
was reprinted as a note extending over several pages of this Prestone, those of Estun, Lea, Brocton, Burtune, Haleton, Grime- 
work in 1835. The discovery of the Roman station at Walton-  sargh, and Fiswic, all townships in this parish, will be found in the 
le-Dale in 1855, however, has thrown alike Dr. Kuerden’s speeu- Domesday Survey. 
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wortham, at the opposite side of the Ribble, had a castle and a church, to which a priory, subject to the 
abbey of Evesham, was added in the reign of the Conqueror. 

The most ancient record after Domesday is the Black Book of the Exchequer, in which are contained the 
tenants and fees both “de veteri feoffamento,” ¢.¢, held in the reign of Henry I. or before ; and “de novo 
feoffamento,” in that of Henry II. or Stephen." From this document it appears that Theobald Walter held 
Aumodnesse by the service of one knight,’ whence it results that the charter of 5 Richard I. (1193-4) is 

rather to be considered as a confirmation of a former grant than an original donation. Gilbert Filius Reinff, 
baron of Kendal, in the same record, is stated to ia four carucates of land in Preston and two in Bertune, 
besides other lands in the hundred, but not in the parish of Preston. 

The Custumal of Preston, which originally had a seal pendent, is without date, and in a mutilated state. 
In the first edition of this work (1835) a translation of this document by Mr. Cayley of the Augmentation 
Office, which is stated to contain “several passages that do not now exist in the Latin,” is printed. But a 
very car eful examination of the original document has revealed many errors and some important omissions 
in this translation, and we have t therefore substituted the translation made after bee sagan as printed 
in The History of Preston Guild, by Wiliam Dobson and John Harland, F.S.A. (1862). The writing of 
this Custumal is the court-hand of the thirteenth century. The original occupies Bere closely-written 
lines (in much abbreviated Latin) of a sheet of parchment ; the ink yellowish brown, from age, and the 
vellum much chafed and worn away about the folds. To preserve it from further wear in this way, 
the parchment has been stitched down on a sheet of stout writing paper, upon which, at the top, is 
the heading “ Libertates Preston, de Lege Bretonica ””—(The Liberties of Preston, of [or from] the Breton 
Law). The parchment has a seal-fold at the foot, and two cross cuts im the centre of this show that 
there has been a seal, but it is gone. This ancient charter of local rights, privileges, and immunities, 
is preserved amongst the borough archives, by the mayor and corporation. It has hitherto been singularly 
unfortunate, both in the attempts to copy the original Latin, and in those to render it into intelligible 
English. The original document has since been photographed by the direction of the mayor and corporation. 
The following is, so far as we are able to give it, a literal translation of the old Latin document. For con- 
venience of reference we have numbered each clause :— 
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‘** These are the liberties of Preston in Aumundrenesse :—1. So that they shall have a Guild Mereatory, with Hanse, and other 
customs and Jiberties belonging to such Guild ; and so that no one who is not of that Guild shall make any merchandise in the said 
town, unless with the will of the burgesses.—2. If any nativus [born bondman] dwell anywhere in the same town, and hold any land, 
and be in the forenamed Guild and Hanse, and pay loth and scoth with the same burgesses for one year and one day, then he shall 
not be reclaimed by his lord, but shall remain free in the same town.—3. The burgesses of Preston in Aumundrenesse shall have 
soc and sae, tol and them, and infangthef, and they shall be quit throughout all owr land of toll, lastage, passage, pontage and stal- 
lage, and from Lenegald and Danegald, and Gathewite,* and all other customs and [ex] actions throughout all our land and dominion, 
as well in England as in other our lands ; and that no sheriff shall intermeddle within the borough of Preston in Aumundrenesse 
concerning any plea, or plaint, or dispute, or any other thing pertaining to the aforesaid town, saving the [pleas of] the king’s 
crown.—4. If any one wish to be made a burgess, he shall come into Court and give to the Reeve [or mayor, preefecto], 12d., and 
shall take his burgage from the Pretors [or bailiffs] ; ; afterwards he shall give to the Pretors’ servant one penny, that he may certify 
him to have been made a burgess in court.—5. Also, when any burgess shall receive his bur gage, and it shall be a void place, the 
Reeve shall admit him, so that he shall erect his burgage within forty days,* upon a forfeiture ; but if he does not erect it he shall 
be in mercy [7.e., shall be amerced, or fined] 12d.—6. Also, when any burgess shall challenge his burgage against another, and 
shall prove it to be his right, and the tenant who holds it shall prove that burgage to have been held without challenge several 
| plures| years and days, and by name for one year and one day shall prove himself to have been possessed thereof, and shall prove 
the same in court by the oath of two of his neighbours, o7 several witnesses, to have been so held ; he who has proved by these, may 
also make his own oath, and may hold it. Also he who shall by them so prove shall hold without contradiction of the claimant, 
whoever that claimant may be, for one year and oneyday within the sea of England.—7. Also, if any burgess complain of any 
matter, and another challenge against him, the plaintiff for judgment shall name two witnesses, and shall have one of them at the 
se and term, and he may have any law -worth y person for witness and another burgess ; but the defendant against a burgess shall 

be put to his oath at third hand by his peers [7.e., shall have two witnesses beside himself ].—8. Also, the amerciament in our 
Court shall not exceed 12d’, unless for toll evaded, "and then the amerciament shall be 12s.—9. Also, a burgess shall be bound to 
come to no more than three port-motes yearly, unless he shall have plea against him, and unless he shall come to one great 
port-mote he shall be amerced 12d.'—10. The Pretor of the Court [bailiff or steward] shall collect the king’s farm at the four 
terms of the year, and shall go once for the farm, and another time if he pleases, and shall take away [deponet hestium, pull down 
or displace] the door of such ‘purgage, and the burgess shall not replace his door until he have paid his debt, unless at the will of 


1 Hearne, Preefat. i Libr. Nigr, Scaccarti, pp. xiii. xiv. 
2 Lib. Nig. Scac. p. 340. 
> Lenegald may he a gift-payment, as Lene A.S. means to 
give, whence comes our verb to lend. Dr. W hitaker, deriving it 
from Lena, a blanket, thinks it was a toll upon all blankets sold in 
the borough! If it should be read land-geld, it is not like our 
modern land-tax, of which the ancient prototype was Dane-geld, and 
afterwards the taxes called Fifteenths and Subsidies. But it may 
mean dand-gavel, which was a quit-rent, payable from the site of a 
building, like our modern ground-rent. —Danegald or Danegeld was 
originally a king’s tax, levied to raise large sums to buy off the 
Danish invaders. It was first levied about 4.D. 991, and about the 
time of the Domesday survey, amounted to 2s. upon every hide of 
land in the kingdom. In the Conqueror’s reign, and later, when 


the Danes had ceased to invade England, the tax was still levied, 
and its proceeds seem to have been applied to the private purposes 
of the king. Glathe-wite should be Grith-wite—i.e. peace-fine, a 
penalty for breach of the peace.—J. H. 

+ Forty days would be but short time in which to build a modern 
house ; but it would be ample time to put up a wooden house-frame 
and fill it with “wattle and daub,” that is with twigs and clay,— 
especially as its frontage was only, as specified in clause 14, to be 
12 feet.—J. H. 

®> The Port-mote or Port-mannemote (from portus, town, and 
mote, meeting) was a court held by the burgesses, for the regulation 
of town matters. It was held frequently ; but what is here called 
the great port-mote, became the court-leet, held twice in the year 
only, about Easter and Michaelmas.—J..H. 
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the Pretor.—11. Also, if any burgess shall buy any bargain or any merchandise, and give earnest, and he who sold shall repent of 
his bargain, he shall double the earnest ; but if the buyer shall have handled the goods, he shall either have the merchandise or 5s. 

_from the pollen 1_12, Also, if any burgess shall have drink fax sale, he shall sell ace ording to the assize [7.¢., fixed price] made by 
the burgesses, unless it shall’be replacec od by the tunnel.2—13. Also, a burgess shall not come to the Pretor after sunset for any claim, 
if he is ‘unwilling, unless the claim be made by a stranger.*—-14, Also, a burgess shall accommodate his lord concerning his bargain, 
and the lord shall pay for it to him within 40 days ; but if he doth not, the “burgess shall not further accommodate him until he 
shall pay.—15. Also, no one can be a burgess unless he have a burgage. of 12 feet in front.—16. Also, if a burgess shall sell for 
more than the assise, he shall be in mercy 12d., and he who bought i in nothing ; the burgesses of the court aforesaid shall have 
duel,* [or] fire and water to make judgment.—17. Also, if any one be taken for theft or breach of trust, and be condemned, he who 
is sued shall do justice. —18. The Burgess (? or Pretor) of the said Court may take for his toll, for one cart (or cart-load) ) twopence ; 
for one horse-load, one penny ; and for. a pack (or bundle, ¢russedus) on a man’s back, one halfpe nny ; and for a man’s load or 
burden, one halfpenny ; forsa horse sold, twopence ; for an ox or a cow, a penny ; for five sheep, a penny ; for five swine, one penny. 

. Also, if a burgess wound another, and they shall be willing to agree amicably, friends appointed between them may require 
for every hidden cut. the breadth of a thumb, 4d., and for ev ery open or visible wound, 8d.; and whoever is wounded may prove 
what he has lost by the wound, and the other shall pay him, and in like manner what the wounded has paidyto the surgeon for 
healing the wound he shall repay: and the arms shall be brought to him, and he shall swear upon his arms that he has been 
wounded, and such things have been done to him, so that, if his friends consent and approve, he may take what is offered to him.° 
—20. Also, if a burgess ‘complain of another burgess that he owes a debt to him, and the other shall acknowledge the debt, the 
Reeve or Mayor shall command him to avoid the debt, and render the debt within eight days, upon pain of forfeiture, 8d. for the 
first week, 12d. for the second, and so for every week until he shall render the debt. But if he shall deny the debt, and the plain- 
tiff hath witnesses, the other may deny by third hand upon oath, and then the plaintiff shall be amerced 12d. And if the defendant 
shall come with his w itnesses, and the plaintiff shall not come, the defendant shall be quit and the plaintiff in merey ; and if the 
plaintiff shall not be able to come and shall place any one in his stead before the court, he may take [or receive] the defendant's 

oath. And that no plaint or forfeiture shall be set on any burgess in the court aforesaid, in other amerciament than in 12d., 
unless he shall [be] vouched to duel, and duel may be adjudged to him; but if duel shall be adjudged to him and waged, he 

shall be in merey 40s.—21. Also, if a burgess marry his daughter or granddaughter to any one, he may marry her without the 
license of any one, ®—22. Also, a bur gess may make an oven upon his ground, and take for his fur nage for one horse- ise of flour 
or meal [summa farine] one ‘halfpenny, and he whose meal or corn it shall be, shall find wood to heat the oven.-—23. Also, 

the burgesses shall not go to the oven, or to the mill, or to the kiln, unless they please. —24, Also, if any one shall set phe s 

kiln on fire, and it have one door, he shall give 40d. , and if it have two doors,” half-a-mark [7.e., 6s. 8d.]—25. Also, if bur- 

gesses by the common council of the neighbours, shall travel for any business of the town, their expenses shail be rendered to 
them when they return.—26. If any one cometh into our town, who ought to give toll, if he shall withhold it beyond the market 
day, he shall be in merey 12d.—27. Also, a stranger may not partic ipate in any merchandise with the burgesses of our town.— 
28.—Also, when any burgess shall be desirous to sell his burgage, his next of kin is to buy that burgage of ‘him before any other, 

and when it shall be sold and he hath not another burgage, when the other shall be seised [7 e. hath taken possession} he shall wive 

dd. from the issue, but if hath another burgage he shall ; give nothing.—29. Also, if a burgess shall be in mercy for bread and ale 

{not having sold according to the fixed w eight | or measure and price], the first, second, or third time, he shall be in merey 12d., 

the fourth ‘time, unless he pay a better [7.e. a larger] fine, he shall go to the cuck-stool.8~-30. Also, if a burgess of the town die < 

sudden death, his wife and his heirs shall quietly have all his chattels and lands ; so that neither his lord nor the justices may me 
hands on the houses and chattels of the deceased, unless he shall have been publicly excommunicated, in which case, by the 


that God would give victory to the right. It was sometimes a 
combat & UVoutrance, that is till one killed the other. In the higher 
ranks the combat was usually with swords ; in the lower, with 
batons or staves, an ell long. Before engaging, the combatants 
made oath that they had neither eaten nor drunk, “nor done any- 
thing else by which the law of God may be depressed, and the law 
of the Devil exalted.” —J. H. 

5 This clause has been very much mistranslated, owing chiefly 
to misconception about the nature of a cut or wound when co-oper- 
tus or disco-opertus, that is, whether it is out of sight so as to be 


1 The word hernas in the original, in early times called in English 
arnest, now earnest, is the money given by a buyer as the pledge 
or hand-fasting of a bargain agreed to, and that the price bargained 
for shall be paid. Handling the goods seems to have been regarded 
as a delivery, and consequently a completed bargain for sale.~— 
ets 

? The word drink is potwm in the original, and means usually 
ale, or strong or thin beer. The old price of ale for a long time 
was fixed at a penny the quart ; occasionally varying, however, with 
the price of malt or barley. If this price was not adhered to, then 


it was to be “replaced by the tunnel.” Dr. Whitaker thinks this 
means that as much more liquor was to be poured into the barrel 
as would fill it up to the required barrel measure. The word ton- 
ellus means a dolium, or tun of liquor.—J. H. 

° In this clause, the original word Pretor, which is equivalent to 
Bailiff, has been mistranslated reeve or mayor ; for which the proper 
Latin word is preepositus ; and on this error Dr. Whitaker dilates 
on the Mayor not being intruded upon by complainants after sun- 
set, as an early trait of that magistrate’s dignity and consequence 
within his jurisdiction !—J. H. 

* Tn this clause we have two methods of purgation, or arbitra- 
ment of a quarrel, set forth,—the Anglo-Saxon one of ordeal (A.5., 
great judgment) by fire or by water; and the Anglo-Norman one 
of the duel, or judicial combat, or battel. Of the former, there 
were chiefly two kinds. That of fire was either to pass barefoot or 
blindfold over nine glowing hot ploughshares, or to carry burning 
irons of specified weight in their hands; and as they escaped or 
suffered, they were adjudged innocent or guilty. The fire ordeal 
was chiefly reserved for freemen, and persons of better condition. 
The water ordeal was for bondmen and the servile classes. It was 
either by hot or cold water. In cold water (a great test of witches), 
the person floated if guilty, sank if innocent. In the other trial, 
the accused plunged their bare arnis or legs into scalding water, and 
if, when withdrawn, the limbs were unhurt, the parties were de- 
clared innocent. The judicial duel, or trial by combat or batte/, 
between the accuser and accused, or two champions appointed in 
their places, was a Norman institution, and the original belief was 


no blemish, or fully visible, in which ease the penalty is double that 
for a wound covered by the garments, The terms of arbitration, 
also, have been much misrepresented.—J, H. 

° By the feudal law, the lord of a manor had the right to dispose 
in marriage of the daughters of a deceased vassal, who became wards 
of the lord by the death of their father. This right or privilege of 
maritagium was often bought and sold. In the charter of Mame- 
cestre, the nativi or born serfs of Gorton, had to pay a fine to their 
lord for every daughter married out of their houses. From these 
feudal exactions the burgesses of Preston were, by this clause, de- 
clared free. —J. H. 

7 The turredlwm is the same (says Dr. Whitaker) with forra/e, a 
kim. The double penalty for burning a kiln of two doors, was 
probably because of the larger risk of more rapid destruction -from 
the greater air-draught.—J. H. 


8 This clause seems to have been mistranslated, and by Dr. 
Whitaker misunderstood. Thrice an offender, as to bread and ale, 
escaped punishment by paying a small fine of 12d. ; but the fourth 
time, unless he paid a heavier fine, doubtless fixed by the Court 
Leet, he had to suffer the punishment of being ducked in a pond of 
filthy water, by means of the cuck or ducking-stool. This was a 
punishment imposed by law, both in England and Scotland, for 
great offenders against the assise of bread and ale, especially the 
latter, as ale was chiefly brewed by women (brewsters or ale-wives) ; 
and the ducking-stool was chiefly used for that sex. The bakers 
were more commonly punished by the pillory.—J. H. 
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counsel of the priest and of the neighbours, they are to be expended in alms!—31. Also, the wife of the deceased may marry whom- 
soever she please.—32. Also, if any one shall demand a debt of another before the reeve [or Mayor], if he will not pay, the Pretor 
shall render to the plaintiff his debt from the king’s purse, and shalkdistrain the other by his chattels that he pay the debt, or he 
shall seize the house into his hands.—33. Also, the burgesses shall not receive claim from the reeve [or Mayor] on a market-day, 
unless the claim be made from a stranger.—34, Also, a burgess gives no transit.2—35. Also, a burgess hath common pasture every- 
where, except in corn-fields, meadows, and hayes. —36. Also, if a burgess shall strike the reeve [or Mayor], or the reeve a burgess, 
in court, and shall be convicted, he shall henceforth be in mercy for the offence.—37. Also, if the reeve [or Mayor] shall strike any 
one out of court, he shall be in mercy of his own acknowledgment.—38. Also, if a burgess shall strike the reeve out of court, he shall 
be in merey 40s.—39. Also, if a burgess shall overcome another, if he confess it, he shall forfeit 12d.; if he deny it he shall clear 
himself by his sole oath against witnesses ; if beyond the court, nothing.—40. Also, if any one bearing false coins shall be taken, 
the reeve [or Mayor] shall render to the king the false pennies, as many as there are, and shall account in the rent of his farm for 
the goods, and deliver his body to our lord the king for judgment to be done, and his servants shall take quittance and have the 
pledges (pannos).—41. Also, it shall not be lawful for regrators to buy anything which shall be sold on a market-day to a regrator 
until the vesper-bell be rung in the evening, nor in any day of the week until that whick he bought shall have been in town for 
oue night.—42, Algo, the aforesaid burgesses shall not go in any expedition unless with the lord himself, unless they may be able 
to return on the same day.—43. If he shall be summoned when the justice of the town shall be in the expedition [or circuit], and 
shall not go, and shall acknowledge himself to have heard, he shall give amends 12d.; if he denies to have heard the edict, he shall 
clear himself by his own oath ; but if he shall have essoin [excuse for non-appearance], to wit, either by siege or his wife’s lying in 
childbed of a child, or other reasonable essoin, he shall not pay. If he is going with the person of our lord the king, he can not 
have essoin.—44. Also, it is the custom of the borough that no burgess ought to be taken for an accusation by the lord or by the 
reeve [or Mayor], if he have sufficient pledges. So of claim made of a burgess by any knight, whosoever the knight may be: if 
duel be adjudged between the burgess and the knight, the knight may not change unless it be found that he ought not to fight.?— 
45. If the reeve [or Mayor] command any burgess by another than his known servant, and he shall not come, he shall make no 
amends.—46. Also, no justice shall lay hands on the house or chattels of any deceased.—47. Also, if any one call a married woman 
a whore, and complaint be made thereof, and witnesses be absent, he may clear himself by his own [or sole] oath, and if he cannot 
make oath he shall pay 3s.; and he by whom it was said shall do this justice, that he shall take himself by the nose and say he 
hath spoken a lie, and he shall be pardoned. There is the same judgment as to a widow. 

«This is the law of Preston in Aumundrenesse, which they have from the Breton law.” 


This ancient municipal constitution, with the stamp of seven centuries upon it, forms a striking contrast 
when brought in juxtaposition with our modern municipal constitution ; but the object of both is good local 
government, and considering the relative state of society at the two periods, each may have advanced equal 
pretensions to the designation of Corporation Reform. The municipal laws of A.D. 2560 will probably corre- 
spond as little with those of 1860 as do these laws with the Preston Custumal of 1160. 

There have been granted to Preston no fewer than fourteen royal charters, giving to the men, or the 
burgesses of the borough, many large and valuable liberties and privileges. They may be enumerated 


thus :— 
No. Regnal year and King. | A.p. and Day of Month. No. Regnal year and King. A.D. and Day of Month. 

ill Henry II. 2 1175—1185. 8. Ist Henry Y. 17th Feb, 1414. 
| Zi Ist John. 18th Oct. 1199. 2: ? 3d Henry VI. 1425. 

3. 11th Henry ITI. 16th March 1227. 10. 4 and 5 Philip & Mary. 30th June 1558. 
| 4, 37th Henry II]. 29th Oct. 1252. aie 8th Elizabeth. 23d Aug. 1566. 

5. 2d Edward III. | 27th Nov. 1328. ne. 14th Charles IT. 22d March 1662. 
6. 2d Richard JJ. | 27th April 1379. 13. 36th Charles I. 14th Jan. 1685. 
| 7. 2d Henry IV. 21st Feb. 1401. 14. 9th George IY. 7th Aug. 1828. 


This ancient seat of the royal favour is a borough by prescription. Henry II. granted a charter to 
Preston, by which he confirmed to the burgesses all the same liberties and free customs which he had granted 
to Newcastle-under-Lyne, the principal of which were a grant of Guild Merchant, exemption from tolls, soc, 
sac, ete., throughout the kingdom, and the other immunities usually found in ancient charters.* 


' This clause gives to the widow of a burgess, suddenly dead, her 
husband’s lands and chattels, without the forfeiture, which might 
be claimed. The exception in the case of an excommunicate 
may include cases of persons dying by law, or being slain in resist- 
ing it.—J. HH. 

2 This probably means that the burgesses were not liable to pay 
transit toll, thorough toll, or through toll, which was leviable on 
- others, for every beast passing through the town.—J. H. 

3 “<The knight may not change ” (matare), doubtless, means that 
he may not fight by proxy unless personally unable to fight.—J. H. 

* As these two charters, taken together, give the earliest privi- 
leges, liberties, and immunities ever enjoyed by Preston of royal 
grant, we annex translation :—“ Henry, &e., King of England, &c , 
to his archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justices, sheriffs, 
and all his officers and liegemen throughout England, greeting. 
Know ye that I have granted, and by this my present charter have 
confirmed, to my burgesses of Preston, all the same liberties and 
free customs which I have given to my burgesses of Neweastle- 
under-Lyne. Wherefore, I will, and firmly command, that my 
aforesaid burgesses of Preston have and hold, well and in peace, 


freely and quietly, fully and entirely, and honourably, both within 
the borough and without the borough, all those liberties and free 
customs (saving my right of administering justice) which the bur- 
gesses of Newcastle-under-Lyne have, as I have granted, and by my 
charter confirmed, to them the aforesaid burgesses of Newcastle.— 
Witnesses: G. of Ely, and I, of Norwich, bishops ; Godfrey de 
Lucie, earl ; William de Maundeville, Ranulf de Glanville, Hugh 
de Cressy, Ralf Fitzstephen, Bertram de Verdun, Hugh de Laci, — 
Given at Winchester.” 

Though this charter is dateless, intrinsic evidence shows that it 
was granted in the ten years December 1175-1135, 22d to 31st 
Henry II. As of itself it does not show what is granted, we 
append the charter to Newcastle-under-Lyne, of 18th September 
1173 :—“ Know ye that we have given, and by this our present 
charter have confirmed, for us and our heirs, that our town of New 
Castle under Lyne be a free borough, and that the burgesses of 
that borough have a Guild Merchant in the said borough, with all 
liberties and free customs to such Guild Merchant in any wise 
belonging ; and that they may pass through all our dominions, 
with their merchandise, buying, selling, and trafficking, well and in 
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In 5 Richard I. the king, to reward the services of Theobald Walter, granted to him the confirmation 
of the fee of the lordship of Preston, which, after the defection of Roger Poictou, had reverted to the 
crown. In the sixth year of the same reign, Theobald was made sheriff of the county of Lancaster, and 
retained that office till the first year of the reign of King John. This baron contributed largely towards the 
ransom of Richard I. His son Theobald, a minor at the death of his father, having livery of his lands 
6 Henry IIL, married, Ist, Agnes, daughter of Reginald de Pontibus to whom he was ward ; and 2dly, in 
9 Henry III. (1225), Roesia, daughter of Nicholas de Verdon, and died before 14 Henry III. His son 
Theobald married Margeria, daughter of Richard de Burgh, and assumed the official surname of Bufler of 
Ireland, from an office which was abolished A.p, 1811, on the payment of £216,000 to Walter, marquis of 
Ormonde, out of the public treasury. 

The fishery and tithes of Preston were granted with two bovates of land to the priory of Lancaster, as 
appurtenant to the abbey of Sees, in Normandy ; and in the reign of Richard I. Theobald Walter and the 
abbot had a dispute regarding the advowson of the churches of Poulton and Preston, which was terminated 
by a quit-claim, from the feudal patron, of his right in the advowson of Poulton, with the church of Bispham, 
and all the chapels attached to them ; so that whatever parson should be presented to the same church by 
him or his heirs should pay to the abbot and to the prior of Lancaster every year ten marks of silver. This 
instrument is witnessed by Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert Glenvill, bishop of Rochester, 
and others.’ 

King John, in the first year of his reign (Oct. 18, 1199), confirmed his father’s charter to Preston, and 
granted to the burgesses the whole toll of the wapentake or hundred of Amounderness, “ their fair of eight 
days, ’ commencing with the Assumption (Aug. 25), and pasturage and libe erty of taking wood in the forest, of 
Fulw ood, towards building their town, on the view of the royal foresters.” It would hence appear that there 
had been a fair before this time. The rents of Preston were also confirmed this year to Henry Fitz Warin 
de Lancaster.” In his fourth year (1202), letters-patent of presentation to the church of Preston, directed to 
the archidiaconal officials of Richmond, were delivered to Master Peter Russinoil,! on whose death Henry ITT. 
presented Henry, the bishop of Winchester’s nephew, “ and it is worth fifty marks.” ° In King John’s reign, 
the men of Preston (that is, the free burgesses) were fined in ten marks and a palfrey, to have peace touching 
a plaint which Theobald Walter had brought against them concerning gibbet and gaol in Preston.® 

In the 7 Henry III. (1222-3)a royal mandate was issued to Roger Gernet, directing him to permit the 
of Emeric, parson of the church of Preston, and nephew of the bishop of Winchester (the Henry probably of 
the Testa de Nevill), to have reasonable estovers in the haye of Preston, to repair their houses and enclosures, 
and to have the other necessaries which the demesne vassals of the crown were accustomed to have in the 
time of King John, during the wars between him and his barons.’ ig in this reign seems to have been 
one of the chief ports of Lancaster, paying, in 11 Henry III. (1226-7), no less a talliage than 15 marks (£10). 
In this year the king confirmed the right of pasturage on Fulwood icon which had been granted to the bur- 
gesses of Preston, by a charter in the Ist of King John, together with as much land as they should want out 
of the forest itself to build their town upon ;* and a subsequent charter, in the 37th year of Henry III. 
(1252-3), recites an inquisition of the sheriff of Lancashire,’ from which it appears that an encroachment had 
been made upon the king’s domains to the extent of 324 acres, described as under the haye of Fulwood, and 
comprising what has since been called Preston Moor, the possession of which purpresture, the king, for him- 
self and heirs, confirms to the burgesses. 

In 28 Henry IIL (1244), an Extent of the town was made by Sir John de Le and eleven other free and 
lawful men of the wapentake, who returned that the town of Preston was demesne, and made a free borough 
by the king’s grandfather ;'’ which sets aside the assertion that Preston was so constituted by a charter of 
Henry I. 
peace, freely, quietly, and honourably ; and that they be quiet [or 


quit] from toll, passage, pontage, stallage, lastage, wage, and all 
other customs. Wherefore, we will, and strictly command, for us 


vassals 


John 20 a Lane. Tit. Vor. Oblata. 
7 Hen. III. (1222-3) p. 1, m. 18. 
8 Pot. Chart. 11 Henry 111. m. 18. The knights who perambu- 


§ Magn. Rot. 3 
7 Rot. Lit. Claus. 


and our heirs, that the free burgesses of the said town receive all 
manner of seeurity of peace, soc and sac, toll, infangthief, utfang- 
thief, hang-wyte, home-soken, gryth-bryce, plyt-wyte, flyt-wyte, 
ford-wyte, fore-stall, child-wyte, wapentake, lastage, stallage, shoo- 
wynde [slewing or seavage toll] hundred, averpenny ; and for all 
treasons, murders, felonies, riots, the chattels of all felons, and all 
other customs and actions throughout all our realm, and the 
Marches of Wales, and our dominions as well in England as in any 
other of our territories. —Given under the hand of the Reverend 
Father R. Bishop of Chichester, our Chancellor, at Fakenham, the 
18th day of September, in the 19th year of our reign (1175) 

1 Registr. S. Marize de Lane. MS. fol. 77. 

2 Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. p. 1, m. 4, n. 29. 

3 Ibid. n. 35; again confirmed 7 Joh. m. 6, n. 53. 

4 Rot. Lit. Pat. 4 Joh. m. 12. 

5 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371, 401. 
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Eecleston, Alan de Singleton, 


lated the forests of Lancashire in 12 Henry III. found the men of 
Preston in the enjoyment of these privileges: “And the men of 
Preston ought to have building timber for building, and wood for 
fuel, and pasture for their beasts.”—Lansd. MS, 559, fol. 56. 

9 Rot. Chart. 37 Henry III. (1252-3) m. 9. 

1 A copy is found in portions in Dr. Kuerden’s MS. Collections 
in the Heralds’ College, vol. v. fol. 104 b. vol. vi. fol. 139.-- 
“ Extent oF Preston.—(From the Bundle of Escheats of 28 
Henry IIT, (1244) m. 18.)—This extent is made by free and law- 
worthy men of the vicinage of Amundernes, to wit, Sir John de Le, 
Rd. de Frekelton, Hugh de Mitton, Walter de Barton, Adam de 
Wim. de Prees, Adam de Hocton, 
de Heeleston, W. de Grimsargh, and Gilbert 
Saturday after Easter week, 
John de Hasselwell, 


Roger de Brochol, W. 
de Meles. 28th year of Henry IIL, 
before the sheriff of Lancashire and Sir 


aay 
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In 4 Henry IL. arose a feud in Preston, in which a member of the ancient family of that name appears 
to have fallen by the hands of Robert de Hyltun and Brunus de Salford ; and a writ from the king, dated 
23 September in that year, was directed to the sheriff, requiring “that if Robert de Hyltun and Brunus de 
Salford, taken and detained in the prison of Laneaster, shall find him 24 good & lawful men of the county, 
who will engage to have them before the justices itinerant to answer Henry de Preston, Uctred & Robert, 
brothers of Henry & of Quenilda de Prestun for the death of the ‘aforesaid Walter, brother of Henry, 
Uetred, and Robert, & husband of Quenilda, whereof they appeal them, then he the sheriff shall deliver them 
to the 24, until the arrival of the justices.” * Robert de Hyltun, or Hulton, as the name became subsequently 
written, was at this period steward between the Ribble and Mersey for William de Ferrers, earl of Derby ; and 
as he was deputy-sheriff of the county for the same nobleman in 1225, it may be presumed that the preceding 
charge was satisfactorily answered. 

Preston had two monastic institutions: first, an ancient hospital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
mentioned in the Valor of 1291; and second, a Franciscan convent of Grey Friars or Friars Minor, built by 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, son of Henry IIL, in 1221, to which Robert Holand, knight, who impeached 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, of high treason and was buried here, contributed largely. The site of this monas- 
tery was granted on the dissolution, in the 32d Henry VIII. (1541), to Thomas Holeroft. The first of 
these religious foundations stood on the Maudlands, whence the name ; and the latter a little to the west of 
Friargate, to which street it imparted the name. Leland, the itinerant, in the reign of Henry VIII. gives 
the following account of this religious house :— 

““The Grey Freres College in the north-west side of the Toune of Preston in Amundrenes was sett in the soile of a gentleman 
caullid Prestun, dwelling yn the Toune self of Preston, and a Brother or Sunne of his confirmed the first graunt of the site of the 
House, and one of these two was after a great man of possessions, and Vicount of Gurmaston, as I hard say, in Ireland. Diverse 
of the Prestons were buried yn this House. But the original and great builder of this House was Edmund erle of Laneastre, sunne 
to Henry the thyrde. Syr Robert Holand, that aceusid Thomas erle of Lancastre of treason, was a great benefactor of this House, . 
and ther was buried. This Holand, as I hard, was founder of the Priory of Holand, a place of Blake Munkes by Latham in Lan- 


castreshire. Ther lay in the Grey Freres at Prestun divers of the Shirburns and Daltuns gentilmen,” * 


The Friary, in its original state, was a small square collegiate building, with a chapel attached to its 
quadrangular cloisters. By the mutations of time, it became first a residence of the Breres of Hammerton, 
in Bowland, of which Oliver Breres,’ recorder, and one of the council named in the charter of Elizabeth, was 
a member, and next a house of correction, to which use it continued to be applied till the prison at the 
bottom of Church Street was erected in 1790. Its site now forms a portion of the iron-foundry of Mr. John 
Stevenson. At a short distance from this ruin there was anciently a well, called “ Lady Well,” frequented, 
within living memory, by the devout. An impression of the seal of this house is preserved in the Augmenta- 
tion Office,” and Dr. Whitaker has engraved the facsimile of a blank form of ecclesiastical absolution, to- 
gether with a grant to Laurence Horrobys, Margery his wife, and their children, by Brother James, warden 
of the brethren of Prestone, of liberty to choose a confessor who may absolve each of them, once in the year, 
beginning April 4, from all crimes, excesses, and sins, and enjoin them salutary penance. In articulo mortis, 
the same or another confessor is empowered to give them plenary remission of all sins. This record of 
ancient manners is dated Prestone, the last day of the month of February A.D. 1479.° 

In 20 Edward I. (1292), a plea of quo warranto was moved before the justices itmerant m Lancashire, 
between the king and the burgesses of Preston. A writ of certiorari issued to remove the plea into the 
court of king’s bench: in that writ the townsmen are styled burgesses of Preston in Aundernesse. Adam, 
son of Ralph, and Robert, son of Roger, bailiffs, and other men of Preston, for the community of the 
borough, appear and plead in the court of king’s bench, and the townsmen rejoin to the king’s attorney-at- 
law, by the name of the bailiffs and community. The question at issue was their right to have a free 
borough in Preston, market, fair, gallows, infangthef, tumbrel, pillory, and assize of bread and beer, and to 
be quit of fines, amercements, tolls, and stallage. The bailiffs and representatives of the community of 
Preston produced the charter by which King John, when earl of Moreton, confirmed his father’s grant of 
liberties, and by which he himself granted them all the toll of the wapentake of Amoundernesse, a fair at 
Preston at the Assumption of St. Mary (Aug. 15), free to last eight days, and another fair on the eve and 
day of SS. Simon and Jude (Oct. 28), for three days ; the pasture of the forest of Fille Wode [Fulwood], 
and as much of that forest as was necessary to build their town. They also produced a charter, dated 1 


knight, Sir Stephen de St, Alban, clerk, attorney of Sir John 
Stringe, who say that the vill of Preston was demesne, and by 
the lord Henry the king, grandfather of our lord the king (7.8. 
Henry II.), was made a free borough, and he granted the said vill 
to the burgesses, to hold with all appurtenances, customs, and issues 
of land, for £15 yearly ; and the said freemen say that if it were a 
lordship (or demesne), as formerly it hath been, it were to be 
extended in this manner :—In tofts and lands adjacent, £6, except- 
ing church-lands and other lands given to pious uses; for the 
plough (z.e. arable land), 4 carucates ; in fishing, £6 ; in mills, £2 ; 
in meadows, 5s, 4d. ; in stallages, 10s.; in perquisities and pleas, 


one mark (13s. 4d.); in escheats, half-a-mark (6s. 8d.), which was 
in the hand of the King.”’—(Examined by W. Ryley. It agrees 
with the record.—W. Colet.) 

1 Rot. Lit. Claus. 4 Henry III. m. 3. 

2 Tim. vol. iv. p. 22. 

® A record preserved by Dr. Kuerden, states that he held the site 
and house, called the Gray Freres, besides other property in the 
town and neighbourhood of Preston. MSS. vol. iv. fol. b. 1. In 
the Heralds’ College. 

4 Dued. Monast. Anglic. vol. vi. p. iii. p. 1513, by Ellis. 

© Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 428-9. 
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John (1199), confirming the preceding grants. They claimed by these charters all the above liberties exce pt 
gallows and infangthef, “which they claimed by antiquity, and a market every week on Wednesday, though 
held on Saturday. For these liberties they paid £15 a-year to Edmund, the king’s brother. The judgment 
in this case was, that the bailiffs and community were in fault as to this matter ee that the liberties should 
ee seized into the king’s hands. The sheriff was directed to make an extent and valuation, but the bailiff 

gave 10 marks (£6: 13: 4) to the king for a respite. "On the trial of the right of Preston to free fishing in 
ne Ribbel, the same bailiffs alleged iat it was held in common with Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and 
was divided in equal shares, on which they were discharged. In the same year the king sued his brother 
Edmund for the castle and Honor of Lancaster, the wapentake of Amoundernesse, and the manors of Preston, 
Rygeby, and Singleton, which Edmund claimed by charter from King Henry their father. The pleadings 
were adjourned to Appelby in the octaves of St. Michael.! 

In 23 Edward I., when two burgesses were elected to serve in the first parliament, for which a return of 
Lancashire members is extant, a nativus of the king’s, of his manor of Preston is mentioned.’ In this reign 
the king visited Preston on his mareh to Scotland, and from hence issued two proclamations, the first dated 
at Preston, the 2d of July 1306, appointing the archbishop of York and the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
his wardens during his absence in Scotland; and the second bearing the same date from the same place, 
addressed to his holiness the Pope, “on the malignity of the archbishop of Canterbury,” and beginning, “ The 
king to the Pope—devout kisses to your blessed feet.”* The repeated invasions of the Scotch, whose foot- 
steps were marked with blood and desolation, plunged the northern part of the kingdom into a state of abject 
poverty ; and in the 16th Edward IL., during the octaves of the nativity of St. John the Baptist (1st July 
1323), one of the most tremendous of their visitations befell this town and county: “ Robert Bruce,” says 
Holinshed, “entered into England by Carlisle, kept on his way through Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancaster, to Preston, which town he burnt, as he had done others in the counties he had passed through, 
and, after three w seks and three days, he returned into Scotland without engaging.” The Ribble seems to 
have been the line of demarcation, beyond the southern banks of which the invaders did not pass, but upon 
Clitheroe and Ribchester, as well as upon Lancaster and Preston, they poured out the vials of their indigna- 
tion. In this year, the tithes of Merescogh, Fulwood, and Hyde Park, were restored to the rectories of 
Preston and Lancaster ;° and it may be mentioned that the sale of a burgage in Preston, belonging to Adam 
Simple, was confirmed to the priory of Burseogh.’ 

Letters-patent for the paviage of the town of Preston in Amoundernes, with the powers to collect the 
requisite tolls, were granted in 8 Edward II.” (1314-15); and in 10 anno Ducattis (1360-61), Henry the 
good duke of Lancaster granted a paviage for Preston, and a rate on merchandise, in aid thereof. In the 
next reign the tide of victory turned against the Scots ; Edward III. advanced to the north to chastise the 
spoilers, ‘and in his route halted at Preston, where a remembrance of past wrongs, and a strong feeling of 
national animosity, conspired to recruit his army, and to swell his military trophies. The sequel is written 
in the general history of both countries. Among those who placed themselves under the king’s standard, 
was Sir William de Clyvton, who had been rewarded, in 1 Edward ITI. (1327), with the castle, manor, and 
hundred of Halton, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster, for his services to Queen Isabella, who had 
promised to provide him with £200 per annum in land.” Edward IIL advanced into Scotland from Preston 
in 1333, and at Halidown Hill (July 19), overthrew the Scottish army under Douglas, slew or captured all 
the nobles of distinction, and left 30,000 of their troops stretched upon the field of battle.” Four years after 
this event, Sir William de Clifton, having a dispute with the abbot of Vale Royal respecting the church of 
Preston, flogged the abbot’s secretary through the streets of the town."" In 2 Edward III. (1328), the former 
grants to the borough of Preston were confirmed, and an additional privilege, dated 27th November, was 
conferred, permitting a market on Wednesday, and a fair of five days’ duration, commencing with the vigil 
of the apostles St. Simon and St. Jude.” In this, and in the 7th year of Edward IIT. (1333) letters-patent 
were granted for the improvement of the town."’ The Guild Merchant, granted by Henry II. in the twelfth 
century, was first celebrated at the commencement of this reign, in 1329. In 13 Edward IIL. (1339), the 
manor of West Preston was taken into the king’s hands “ on occasion of the war between our lord the king, 


1 Plac. coram Rege an, 21, incipiente 22 Edward I., Rot. 59 a. 3 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 13 d, 
2 Plac. de Quo Warr. 20 Edward I. Rot. 12 d. By a claim 4 Mem. Scacc. Trin. T. 23 Edw. I 
without date, the following liberties are enumerated as the right of TAS Deny) Cela veka ah sat Gy 


the town :—‘‘ PRestoN.—The mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the 
town of Preston claim that they have a weekly market on Saturday, 
and two fairs (as above) with all liberties to the said market and 


6 Reg. S. Mar. de L. MS. fol. 22 
7 Chartul. de Burscogh, fol. 56 a. 


fairs belonging, and all the tolls of the wapentake of Amondernes 8 Rot. Lit. Pat. 8 Edw. II. p. 1, m. 16. 
and view of Frank-pledge, free fishing in the king’s water of Ribel, 9 Rot. Pat. 1 Edw. Ifl. p. 3, m. 20. 
and gallows and infangtheof, tumbrel and pillory, and to be quit 10 Hemingford, p. 275-277. 
of all fines and amereements of the county, and of suits to the 1 eres i ed Po 

ll Ormerod, Chesh. vol. ii. p. 72. 


county and wapentake, of toll and stallage throughout all England, Peet ue 
and all other liberties which King Henry the First granted to the > Rot. Chart. 2 Ed. WI. n 

burgesses of Neweastle-under-Lyne” [de novo castello subter Lynam), 13 Rot. Jit. Pat. 2 Hd. I. p. I, m. 3, n. 8/—/ Ed. iil. p. 1, 
etc.—Kuerden MS. 4to, fol. 52. In the Chetham Library. m. 20. 
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and him who calls himself king of France.”’ During this reign, under Henry, the first duke, Lancashire was 
erected into a palatinate, which was revived under John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster,’ and Preston was 
constituted the chief seat of the duchy and palatine courts. In the 35 Edward III. (1361), John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, had the lordship of Preston, and the church. 

Richard II. confirmed the liberties of Preston in his second year (1378-9), and Henry IV., in 1401, 
granted that if the burgesses of their predecessors by any chance had not fully used any of the preceding 
liberties, customs, and grants, they might notwithstanding fully enjoy them.’ In 2 and 4 Henry IV. (1401 
and 1403) letters-patent were granted for the pontage of the river Ribble juxta Preston ;* and in 9 Henry 
IV. (1407-8) similar letters were issued for the paviage of bridge of Ribell” A. confirmation of former 
charters, and allowance for neglect, or, in legal phraseology, non-user, was made by Henry V. (1414).° 
Henry VI. (1425), confirmed the previous charters. 

In “ oe , 2 Richard III.” (1485) it was gi — that ‘“ the maire and burgesses of Preston in Amon- 
dernes haue iij! duringe iij yeres, and a perdonne of xv! due from them.”’ This record is unaccompanied by 
any explanation. Sir Alexander Hoghton, by a deed dated at Legh, 12th October 1498, appointed William 
Galter to officiate as chaplain at the ‘altar of the crucifix in the chantry, ordained in the parish chureh of 
Preston, by Richard Whalley, deceased, who gave it to Sir Alexander his feofee. This chantry was known 
by the name of the Hoghton Box. * 

"After the Reformation, when the nation had regained its former tranquillity, Leland, “the king’s 
antiquary,” at the command of his royal master, Henry VIII, undertook his tour through the principal 
counties of England, and his description of Preston and its neighbourhood, now nearly three centuries ago, is 
sufficiently interesting to be transcribed :— 

‘Within a Mile of Preston,” says he, advancing from Chorley, ‘I came over Dariwent River, the which at Penwardine 
Paroche, a celle to Bvesham, goith into Libel. This Darwent devidith Lelandshire from Anderness,® and a mile above beyond the . 
Place wher I passid over Darwent Mr. Langton dwellith, at Walton-on-Darwent, and is Baron of Newton in Macrefield.—Half a 
Mile beyond Darwent I passed over the great Stone Bridge of Rybil/, having a vy. great Arches. From LRibyl to Preston half a mile. 
Preston hath but one Paro Chireh. The Market place of the Toun is fair, 2/677 goith round aboute a greate Peace of the Ground 
aboute Toune, yet it touchith not the Toune self by space of a most halfa Mile. Penwardine semid to me more than half a mile 
from Preston, and ther goith 2ibi7 stonding in respect of the Toune of the farther side of &ibi/, the wich ther dividith the 
Dicecese of Chestre from the Dicecese of York. Penwardine is a _Paroch Chirch and Celle to Evesham Abbey, and standith in 
Chester Dicecese. Preston is in York Dicecese.’’!” 

Philip and Mary, in the fourth and fifth years of their reign, by a charter dated 30th June (1558) con- 
firmed all preceding charters to “our beloved Thomas Walle [mayor] and the burgesses of the same town,” 
and to their heirs and successors. 

In 1 and 2 Elizabeth (1559), the mayor of Preston having committed one Gregson, for misbehaviours to 
him the said mayor, complained to the court ; but, on a debate of the matter, it appeared by grants to the 
town that they had “all the same securities of the peace,’ and that the mayor had continually used to take 
sureties of the peace in Preston. It was, therefore, ordered that the said Gregson should give the customary 
sureties.’ Camden, in this reign, wrote an account of Preston, more antiquarian than that of his predecessor 
Leland :— 


“Since Ribchester,” he says, in a passage already alluded to, “ in length of time was ruined by war, or, as the common people 
think, by an earthquake, lower down, where the Ribill receives the tide, and is called by the ge eogvapher BELLISAMA AUsTVARIUM, 
near Penwortham, where in the conqueror’s time was a castle, as appears from that prince’s survey, out of the ruins of Rib- 
chester, arose Preston, a large and, for these parts, handsome and populous towne, so called from religious persons, as much as 
to say Priest's Town, Preston is vulgarly ealled Preston in Andernesse, for Acmunder-nesse ; for so the Saxons called this part of 
the county, which runs out with a long compass between the 7bi/7 and Coear,” and forms a promontory resembling a nose, and 
afterwards called Agmondernes.” 


From Queen Elizabeth Preston received its great charter (23d August, 8 Elizabeth, 1566), which 
ratified and extended the grants of former sovereigns, and placed this borough among the most favoured in 
the kingdom. This charter ordains that henceforth Preston should be “a free corporate borough in deed, 
fact, and name, for ever, of one mayor, two bailiffs, and the burgesses,” with perpetual succession, power to 
implead and be impleaded, and to have a common-council of twenty-four “ principal burgesses,” with power 
to make bye-laws. By this charter Evan Walle was appointed mayor, the mayor to be also clerk of the 
market, coroner, and justice of the peace during his mayoralty. A certain house, commonly called “ The 
Toll Booth, otherwise the Moot-hall,” was also appointed to be the common-hall of the borough. A merchant 
guild, assize of bread, wine, and other victuals, a court every three weeks, view of frank-pledge, weekly 


! Inguis. ee ye Damnum, 13 Edw. IIT, n,. 49. 8 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iii. fol. H. 7. In the Heralds’ 
* See vol. PP: 39, 115. College. 
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Ibid, 9 Hen. IV. p, 1, n. rie ; 
6 Rot. Chart. 1 Hen. V. p. 3, n. 3. MN Duchy Records, e Libro “ Orders and Decrees,” p. 104. 
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the Derwent never did divide 
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market on Saturday, and two annual fairs—viz. one of eight days, beginning with the Assumption, and the 
other of seven days, beginning on the eve of SS. Simon and Jude, were granted, together with a court of 
pie-poudre,' and piccage, stallage, ete. ; while the office of seneschal (recorder, or common clerk), is recognised. 

During the next reign Preston had the honour to receive another royal visitor. His majesty, James I. 
on his return from Scotland in the year 1617, took up his residence in the hospitable mansion of Sir 
Richard Hoghton, baronet, at Hoghton Tower, and before his departure from Lancashire, the king and his 
royal retinue became the guests of the mayor and corporation of Preston.” Says Nicholas Assheton, in his 
journal :—“ August 15. The king came to Preston. Ther at the Crosse, Mr. Breares the lawyer made a 
Speeche and the Corporation presented him with a Bowle; and then the King went to a banquet in the 
Town Hall, and so away to Houghton.” In the midst of all the hilarity which distinguished the royal visit 
into Lancashire, the materials for civil war were silently accumulating, and that fatal publication, called 7): 
Book of Sports, suggested, if not written, on the banks of the Darwen, was one of the great superinducing 
causes of the effusion of British blood, which flowed so copiously during the following reign. Another of the 
local causes of the civil wars was the Star-chamber, a branch of which existed at that time (1640) under the 
authority of the court of the duchy of Lancaster, and was probably held at Preston. 

In the early part of the reign of Charles I. the gentlemen of the county addressed a petition to Edward, 
Lord Newburghe, chancellor of the duchy, and to Sir Thomas Trevor and Sir Humphrey Davenport, knights, 
as judges of assize at Lancaster, alleging that the clerk of the market had sent a deputy into the country, 
who, under colour of office, and under pretence of punishing offenders against the statutes of weights and 
measures, had gone to Preston, Manchester, Wigan, Ormeschurch, and other towns, and caused persons to 
bring in their cloth-yards, and measures for corn, and other weights and measures, to have them sealed ; 
levying and amercing monies for the same, and thereby praying remedy.” A dreadful epidemic, designated 
by the name of ‘the great sickness of the plague of pestilence,’ ravaged this town in the early part of the 
reign of Charles L., of which 1100 persons died within the town and parish of Preston, between the 10th of 
November 1630 and the 10th of November 1631. 

The history of “The Great Rebellion,” as far as the county of Lancaster was the scene of its operations, 
is already written in the first volume of this work. No sooner had Charles I. issued his memorable com- 
mission of array at York than James, Lord Strange, heir-apparent to the earl of Derby, quitted that city, in 
obedience to his sovereign’s command, and erected the royal standard in Lancashire. To give effect to his 
services, his lordship raised a species of levy-en-muasse, by mustering the county in three separate places, namely, 
on the heaths of Bury, the moor of Ormskirk, and the moor at Preston, assembling at each place, according 
to Seacome, 20,000 men at the least, most of them armed with sharp pikes, muskets, or other weapons.’ 
On the 10th of December 1642 a meeting was held at Preston by the earl of Derby, lord-general of the 
county, Sir John Girlington, the high-sheriff, and many other gentlemen, who agreed to a series of resolu- 
tions, of which the first was to raise £8700 by assignment upon the several Hundreds, for the payment of 
2000 foot and 400 horse. Sir John Girlington, Adam Morte, gentleman, “ maior of the towne of Prestone,”” 


1 Rot. Pat. 8 Eliz. Pars 4. A Court of Record held at fairs 
and markets to settle disputes on the spot; while the feet of the 
disputants were still dusty—pied poudré, is the supposed derivation 
of its name.—See History of Preston Guild, by W. Dobson and J. 
Harland, p. 85.—B. H. 

? See vol. i. p. 209. Nichol’s Progress, vol. iii. p. 397. 

° This is an original document, signed by twenty-four justices of 
the peace, and others, and is unaccompanied by any other instru- 
ment. Duchy Records, Red Repert. Bundle 8, No. 1. On refer- 
ence to a collection of records in Great Ayloffe, p. 163 b., it is found 
that Edward, Lord Newburgh, was chancellor of the Duchy in the 
5th year of Charles I. 

4 A very different version is given of this memorable meeting on 


Preston Moor, by Alexander Rigby, esq., M.P., who was himself 


present :-the number of persons assembled was, he says, about 5000, 
including the high-sheriff (Sir John Girlington), Lord Molyneux, Sir 
Alexander Radclitie, Mr. Tildesley of Myerscough, and Mr. William 
Farington, all supporters of the royal cause. “ The high-sheriff,”’ 
he adds, “ exhibited the commission of array, and exclaimed, ‘ Mor 
the King!’ ‘ For the King!’ On which about 400 persons joined 
in the exclamation, but the others ‘prayed for the King and the 
parliament.’ “We advised them,” he continues, “not to suffer 
themselves to be drawne into armes without direction from the 
Parliament, and sowe dismissed the assembly. Sir George Midle- 
ton, and Master Thomas Tildesley of Mierscough, and Master 
Thomas Prestwiche, whose wives are Popish Recusants, and Master 
William Farington, a Justice of Peace, were in our Judgements, 
the most busie and active, and they assisted, countenanced, and 
abetted the Sheriffe in all the aforesaid passages, and therein pressed 
and urged him forward, who of himselfe was therevnto sufficiently 
enclined ; and whilst these things were in acting upon the Moor, 


Will Sumpner, servant to Master William Farington, who during 
his late Deputy Lieutenaney had placed in a private house in Pres- 
ton, about 13 barrels of Gunpowder and some quantity of match, 
did secretly convey about 6 barrels thereof in Packeloaths upon 
Packhorses, and the next morning about 6 of the Clocke, and before 
we had notice in whose house that Powder and Match was lodged, the 
Sheriffe did convey away out of the Towne and Liberties of Preston 
the residue of the said Powder and Match, which being made knowne 
to me, I forthwith repayred to the Sheriffe, and shewed him the 
order of the Lords and Commons, made the 10 May last, for dis- 
posing of the Magazines, and also a deputation from the Lord 
Wharton, authorising his deputy Lieutenants, or any 2 or more of 
them, to dispose of the Magazines of Lancashire, and then desired 
him to cause that Powder to be returned to Preston, but he answered 
that he would not returne it, but would keepe it and defend it with 
the power of the country, and the Sheriffe and Sir George Midle- 
ton then said that that order should not be obeyed, and I thought 
it not meet for so small a quantity of powder and match, though 
indeed a very considerable quantity for the time and place, to 
endeavour a returne thereof by force, so that it mow remaineth 
unknowne to me where they (who took it) have disposed it : in the 
last place I make bold to present my opinion that the Malignant 
party could not, by any passage at the assembly on Preston Moor, 
distinguish that the affections of any considerable part thereof 
inclined unto them, and I verily believe that we lost not but gained 
by that day’s work, for the safety and peace of the King and 
Kingdome.”’—Letter to the Speaker of the House af Commons, dated 
June 24, 1642. 

> So he is styled in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s despatches, in the 
resolutions of the meeting at Preston, at which he was appointed 
one of the treasurers, and in other records of the times. Angier 
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and William Farington, esq. were appointed treasurers. At this meeting collectors for each hundred were 
appointed, and a rate of pay for the royalist forces was resolved upon. 

At the commencement of the contest the mayor and the constituted authorities of the borough espoused 
the royal cause, and the town was held in the name of Charles I. Sir Thomas Fairfax,’ on ne arrival in 
Lancashire, soon became aware of the importance of occupying the strongholds of the centre, and Sir John 
Seaton, a major-general in the parliamentary army, advanced from Manchester, on the 10th of February 1643, 
against Preston. Sir John was accompanied by Serjeant-major Sparrow, Colonel Holland, Captain Booth, 
and Serjeant-major Birch, and with them three companies of foot ; together with as many more from Bolton, 
who all rendezyoused at Blackburn, where they were joined by four or five foot companies from Blackburn 
hundred under the command of Captain Nowell of Mearley, with some other officers and about 2000 
clubmen. 

This force arrived before Preston on the night of the 12th February, and, on reconnoitring the place on 

the following morning, they found it well fortified with an inner brick wall, and an outer work of earth, 
Undismayed by these. Gisouives Captain Booth scaled the walls, and rushing forward into the town at 
the head of his three companies, exclaimed, “ Follow me, or give me up for ever!” The gallant conduct 
of the captain inspired his troops with heroic ardour, and advancing into the town the different companies 
emulated each other in situations of danger. The garrison, not less resolute, fought with undaunted spirit ; 
when, after a two hours’ fight, the outer wall had been carried, they maintained the inner wall “ with push 
of pike,’ and for a considerable time bravely defended the breach with their swords. At this moment, Sir 
John Seaton, having entered the town at the end of Church Street, drove the troops of the garrison from 
their posts, one of the principal of which was the church-steeple, and became master of the town. A number of 
the combatants fell on both sides, and amongst others Adam Morte, described as the mayor of the borough, a 
man of the most resolute courage, who had, in the ardour of his zeal, declared “ that he would fire the town 
rather than surrender it into the hands of the rebels, and that he would begin with his own house.” This 
intrepid royalist fell in a charge made upon Colonel Holland’s company ; and Ne son, a bold and enterprising 
youth, was killed by his side. Radeliff Hoghton (brother of Sir Gilbert Hoel hton), a captain of horse, Serjeant- 
major Purvey, and “the popish doctor” Thomas W estby, of the Westby ‘of, Mowbreck family, and several 
officers, were likewise slain. Captains Farington and Preston, with Mr. Anderton of Clayton, the commander 
of the garrison, Mr. George Talbot, the son of Sir John, Mr. Richard Fleetw ood, Mr. Blundell, Mr. Abbott, 
Mr. Maudisly, two Thomas Hoghtons, and Captain Hoghton, Sir Gilbert’s nephew, Ralph Shorrock, John 
Hylton, all men of quality, and about 200 others of meaner condition were made prisoners, while Sir Gilbert 
Hoghton of Hoghton Tower, and Mr. Towneley of Towneley, escaped only by flight. Lady Hoghton, Lady 
Girlington, and Mrs. Towneley, who happened to be in the town at the time, were taken by the parliament- 
arians, and served to swell the number of prisoners. 

The puritanical author of “ Lancashire’s Valley of Achor,” in a brief but characteristic account of this 
victory, mentions several incidents unnoticed by other writers of the time :— 

“The seventh and eighth of February were deyoted to God in fasting and prayer in Janchester, to succeed our Forces that 
were upon their march. ‘The first day was spent, and gave strength to our men to march all night, and to set upon Preston by 
break of day the next morning, the second di uy of fasting, when some of our men soon advantaged themselves by taking of Rible- 
Bridge, and with unspeakable courage set upon the Town, well fortified and manned, whicl 1 God gave them in two ‘hours as-a 
present return of prayers. Such courage was raised in the Souldie 1S, that they dared to take hold of their enemies’ musquets put 
thorow the loop holes, as if the mivacle of merey had been again revived. Psalme 91. 13 3, Thow shalt tread upon the Lyon and Adder. 
And when the Pikes kept them off from the mud walls, yet by breaking thorow an house some twenty entered the Towne ; which 
small number drew down a Troop of Horse to take a prey. But AMoses, Aaron, and Hur being on the top of the hill, whilst Joshua 
was fighting in the valley, the Captaine of the horse was killed, and the Troop scattered. Then came up the rest of our men, killed 
the major [mayor] and some others, chased the enemy, and commanded the Towne. Here Divine Providence took a noble Captaine 
off his feet before the dangerous discharge of a bullet, he stood not to fall, but fell to rise. We lost few men in this assault, 


took store of prisoners and armes, and came in the nick ‘of time to relieve the well- pe -ted in Preston and thereabouts, upon whom 
the Array were prepared to impose an Oath and heavy Taxations. This prey God plucked out of the teeth of the Lion and paw 


2 


of the Bear.’’? 


This victory was considered by Sir Thomas Fairfax as of great importance to the parliamentary cause, 
inasmuch as it secured an advantageous station to their forces, and interposed a barrier against the royalist 
‘ troops marching from the north to join the king in the midland counties. The booty secured by the parlia- 
mentary force is not mentioned,’ but a supply of cannon, amounting to “twenty-one pieces of brass and big 
iron ordnance,” was taken from a Dunkirk royal store-ship, from Spain, which had foundered, probably at the 


mentions that the mayor of Preston was killed, but he does not 1 Fairfax’s Memoirs, Appendix, p. 207 
state his name. Tt appears from the records of the corporation, ? Lancashire’s Valley of Achor. Lond. 4to, 1643. Reprinted 
however, that though he was elected to that office in 1642, he was in Chet. Soc. Pub. No. 2 p. 127 : : ; 

; ; . No. 2, p. 127. 


fined 100 marks for refusing to serve the office, and that Edmund : aE f , 
Werden, esq., his predecessor, on being indemnified and “ held This is a mistake. The record from which the ahove names 


harmless” by the council, continued to discharge the duties of chief ve given (reprinted in Chet. Soc. Pub. No. 2, p. 75), adds, “We 
magistrate until William Cottam, esq., was chosen mayor the fol- took three pieces of ordnance, a murdering piece, a great number of 
lowing year. Adam Morte was of the family of Morte of Dam ™usquets, and many horses.—There were but two barrels of powder 
House, in the parish of Leigh. found in the town.”’—B. H. 
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mouth of the Ribble, along with a considerable quantity of gunpowder and small arms. Lord Strange, now 
become Earl of Derby, arrived on the coast at the head of a considerable force the following day, in time to 
take possession of the ship, but the enterprising Roundheads had left only the shell. A detachment of the 
Parliamentary troops next marched to Lancaster, and took the town almost without resistance. 

The earl of Derby solaced himself for his disappointment with a nobler prize. Accompanied by Lord 
Molyneux, his lordship marched after sunset from Lathom House to Lancaster, in the night of the 17th of 
March 1643, and carried that garrison by a sort of coup de main. Three days afterwards, the two lords 
advanced to Preston, and sent a summons to Edmund Werden, esq., the chief magistrate, to surrender the 
town to his majesty. The mayor refused to obey the summons, and the earl gave orders forthwith to assault 
the works in three places, by Captain Chisnal, Captain Radcliff, and Captain Edward Rosthorne. For about 
an hour the battle raged with great fury, and with dubious success, but at length the garrison surrendered, 
after sustaining a loss of about six hundred killed, and the remainder taken prisoners,’ with the exception of 
those who escaped out of the town, and secured their retreat by fording the Ribble. The earl of Derby, 
apprehending that the place might fall into the enemy’s hands, demolished the works,? which service being 
effected, his lordship and his associate in arms quitted the town for Manchester. 

On the return of Prince Rupert into Lancashire, after the disastrous battle of Marston Moor, fought 
July 2, 1644, he marched into Preston, where he seized William Cottam, esq., the mayor, and William 
Patten, and James Benson, the bailiffs of the borough, and marched them off on the 1st of September 1644, 
to Skipton Castle, in which fortress they were confined twelve weeks, probably on account of their attachment 
to the cause of the Parliament. The fortune of war having at length effected their liberation, the council of 
the corporation, conceiving themselves “bound im conscience to see them eased in regard of their imprison- 
ment, and the expense they had incurred, ordered ten pounds to be paid to the mayor, and five pounds each 
to the bailiffs.” The mayor considered either the donation too little or the suffermgs of the bailiffs more 
severe than his own, for he handed over his share of the donation to the bailitts. 

Meanwhile, in August 1644, Colonels Dodding and Shuttleworth, having intelligence that Lord Oeleby, 
Colonel Huddleston, and others, were on their way from Westmoreland to Chester, marched with their forces 
to oppose them.’ Colonel Shuttleworth’s despatch, dated from Whalley, thus briefly narrates the particulars 
of this “sharp fight :”— 


“Night Honourable.—Upon Thursday last marching with three of my troops upon Blackburne towards Preston where the 
Enemie lay, I met 11 of their Colours at Ribble Bridge within a mile of Preston, whereupon after a sharp fight we took the Lord 
Ogleby a Scotch Lord and Col. Ennis, one other Col. sk aine, one major wounded, and divers officers and souldiers to the number of 
40 in all taken, besides 8 or 9 slain with the losse of 12 men taken prisoners, which afterwards were released by Sir John Mili Irom 
upon his coming to Preston the night following, from whence the enemie fled.—Your humble servant, Nic. SuuTrTLEWoRTH. ” 


For upwards of four years afterwards, no military event of any great importance took place in this 
borough ; but, in the summer of the year 1648, the fate of the Scotch army under the duke of Hamilton, 
and of the English army under General Langdale, both engaged in the royal cause, was sealed on the 
plains of Preston, and in the valley of the Ribble, by the skill and prowess of Oliver Cromwell. The battle 
took place on the 17th of August ; and the scene of operations extended from Ribbleton Moor to the north 
bank of the Ribble. After a sanguinary engagement of four hours, fought in the fields and lanes, the duke’s 
troops began to give way, and were charged through the streets of Preston at the pot of the bayonet. 
Being driven out of the tow n, they retreated over Ribble bridge at Walton-le-dale, to the banks of the 
Derwent, where the battle was renewed, and “ Darwen stream w ith blood of Scots imbrued.” Night coming 
on, the hostile armies took up their quarters within musket-shot of each other, without being able precisely 
to ascertain their relative situation. [Immediately after the battle, Cromwell wrote an account of his victory 
to the committee at Manchester. The next morning disclosed the fact, that the Royalist army had lost 
about one thousand men slain, and four thousand taken prisoners. The operations of this day are briefly 
described in a letter to Sir Ralph Ashton, member of the House of Commons :— 


** Yesterday being Friday, Lieutenant-Generall Crumwell having kild & taken diverse of the Scots, dispersed their body 
severall wayes. The greatest part of them fled towards Warrington, & ovr Forces still pursuing them ; divers of the C ountry 
Forces being joyned to assist Lieutenant-General Crumwell. Some of the Scots were last night at Lansford on Cheshire side, our 
Army is at their heels. The greatest execution Yesterday was about Standish Moore, where divers were kild & taken, & amongst 
them many considerable men, both Scotch & English. Duke Hamilton was last night at Wygan.” 


On the following day the engagement was resumed near Winwick, with so much success on the part of 
Cromwell, that, though a part of the duke’s army “reeled on” into Staffordshire, it was finally overthrown 
at Uttoxeter, and the duke himself made prisoner. 


1 Seacome, p. 79. B. [Seacome, however, as usual, exaggerates. | West’s account of an intrenchment at Tulketh) as Roman. It was 
A contemporary Royalist account (Chet. Soc. Ser. No. 2, p. 84) situated between the present St. Walburge’s church and the Talbot 
gives “80 of the rebells” as killed, and “3 to 400 prisoners schools. Remains of pottery, antique tobacco-pipes, etc., clearly 
taken.” —B. H. identify it with the fortifications of the Commouwealth times. 

2 Among these demolished works, which had been in great For an interesting account of it, see Hardwick’s Preston, p. 118.— 
measure constructed by Colonel Rosworn, was a square mound on  B. H. 
the Maudlands, described by Mr, Baines (who confused it with 3 Three Great Victories, etc., printed August 27, 1644. 
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Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was captured at Nottingham, in an interesting account of this short but 
decisive campaign, attributes the loss of the day, in the battle of Preston, to want of co-operation on the part 
of the Scots at eritical periods of the battle.'| The official return of the killed, wounded, and prisoners, in 
the battle of Preston, and in the battles of the two preceding days, as exhibited by the parliamentary records, 
is 2500 slain, and 2000 taken prisoners, exclusive of 10,000 taken in the retreat, making, in the whole, an 
ageregate of nearly 15,000 men, exclusive of booty in horses, cattle, and money. 

The memorial preserved by the corporation of Preston, of this the most sanguinary campaign in the 
annals of Lancashire, is expressed in these glowing terms— 

**MrEMORANDUM.—Decimo Septimo die Augusti, 1648, 24 Car. 

‘*That Henry Blundell, gent. being mayor of this town of Preston, the daie and yeare aforesaid, Oliver Cromwell, lieutenant- 
general of the forces of the Parliament of England, with an army of about 10,000 at the most (whereof 1500 were Lancashire men, 
under the command of Colonel Raph Assheton of Middleton), fought a battaile in and about Preston aforesaid, and overthrew 
Duke Hamilton, general of the Scots, consisting of about 26,000, and of English, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and his forces, joined 
with the Seots, about 4000; took all their ammunition, about 3000 prisoners, killed many with very small losse to the Parliament 
army; and in their pursuit towards Lancaster, Wigan, Warrington, and divers other places in Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Nottinghamshire, took the said Duke and Langdale, with many Scottish earls and lords, and about 10,000 prisoners more, all 
being taken [or] slayne, few escaping, and all their treasure and plunder taken. This performed in lesse than one week.” 

The cost of carrying on this campaign was ruinous to the Royalists, and distressing to the Parliamentary 
party. A letter from Sir Richard Hoghton and five other gentlemen, addressed to the treasurers of the 
sequestrations, Guildhall, London, says— 

“‘ Wee have thought fitt to certify you that all the profittes arriseinge out of the Sequestratdns are disposed of for the vse of 
the souldierie of this Countie by ordinance of Parliamen*. And in regard of the late imminent danger threatened to this countye 
by that great and potent Armye of the Scottes & Englishe we were inforced to raise such a considerable number of Forces for the 
mutuall defence of the Kingdom our selves and neigbor counties that the maytenace thereof hath occasioned the expence of a vast 
some of monye over and above the profittes arriseinge out of the Sequestracons. And the arreres of the Souldierie are soe greate « 


2 


that we are vtterly disabled to sattistie their iust demande in any reasonable measure wthout some further supply. *? 


The defeat of Duke Hamilton’s army was the last military operation in Lancashire, during the civil wars 
of Charles I. The Corporation of Preston, Malignants as they were called, steadfast in their loyalty, assembled 
at the Market Cross in July 1649, the year of the execution of Charles I., and proclaimed his son Charles IT. 
king of England without opposition.” On the return of the earl of Derby from the Isle of Man, whence he 
was summoned by Charles II. in 1651, to lend his powerful aid in restoring the Stuart dynasty, his lordship 
issued warrants by royal authority through Lancashire, requiring all the friends of the king to meet him in 
arms at Preston. This call had little effect. His lordship had brought with him three hundred followers 
from the Isle of Man, with whom he marched to the south ; and soon after his departure from Preston, he 
sustained a signal defeat in Wigan Lane. This fatal campaign was terminated by the battle of Worcester ; 
and the earl of Derby having been made prisoner on his return into Lancashire, was brought to trial at 
Chester and executed at Bolton. 

The ecclesiastical, as well as the secular government of the country, was meanwhile changed, and, by act of 
parhament, the Presbyterian superseded the Episcopal church government. For the due administration of 
spiritual affairs, each county was divided into classes, composed of ministers and laymen, and Lancashire was 
one of the first counties in England to adopt the new system. Preston, from its central situation, was selected 
as the place for holding the first Lancashire Assembly of Divines, and the meeting took place here in the 
month of November in the year 1646. 

Not only the Lancashire assembly of divines, but the Lancashire committee of sequestration, also held 
their sittings in Preston during the Commonwealth, and it was here that the “delinquent” lords, knights, 
and gentlemen of this county, compounded for their estates in the year 1646." 

A fee-farm rent of £15, reserved by Henry II. and payable at the feasts of St. Michael and the 
Annunciation, was purchased by the corporation, under an act of the Commonwealth, for £127, and conveyed 
23d July 1650: and again purchased for £247: 10s. after the Restoration. The conveyance, dated 16th 
June 1676, states, that the “said premises were parcel of the Landes and Possessions of the late Dutchy of 
Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster aforesaid, and were by Letters Patent of the late King Henry 2d 
granted to the Burrough and their successors for ever.” The corporation, encouraged by the flatteries of 
Judge Jefferies, it is said, paid dearly for his majesty’s favours in this instance. 

When prelacy again resumed its authority, on the restoration of Charles IL, a number of the clergy, 
comprehended in the Lancashire classical Presbyteries, were ejected from their churches ; and many of the 
laymen, who were generally men of influence in their respective neighbourhoods, espoused the cause of 
non-conformity, which from that time took deep root in the county of Lancaster. 

In this reign two royal charters were granted to Preston, by each of which the privileges and immunities 
of the corporate body were extended. The first of these charters is dated on the 22d of March, 14 Charles 


* Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s relation of the late fight at Preston, 1648. 2 Aynscough’s WS, 5494, fol. 133, in British Museum. 
3 Whitelock’s Memorial, p. 413. + See list ante, vol. i. pp. 225-6. 
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II. (1662), and the second the 14th January, 36 Charles IT. (1685). This latter charter is preserved in the 
Duchy Office, and consists of five skins of parchment tied together, to which is appended a curious note, thus 
expressed :— 

‘‘M‘ that the charter for Preston passed the Greate Seale according to the date but by reason M* James Ashton who sud it 
out did not pay the fees due to the Chancellot of the Duchy he refus’d to put the Duchy or Co. Pal. seale to it, wher’upon M¥ Ash- 
ton tooke it with him to Preston and there procured the Co, Pal. Seale to be put to it, for which he was turn’d out of his Place. 
This was soe sealed a few days before King Cha. the second dy’d.—In Easter Terme following viz the beginning of June the Fees 
for both Seales were paid, at which tyme or two or three dayes after, the Dutchy Seale was put te the said Charter—This Me- 
morand was made the 13 day of June 1685 by me 3EN. AYLOFFE.”? 


In 1659 the corporation of Preston began to enforce the absurd prehibition against merchant strangers, 
contained in their earliest charter, and reiterated in every subsequent grant in times of gross ignorance of 
the interests of that trade which they were intended to protect. 


The submission and apology of two tradesmen is entered upon the books of the corporation, February 6th, 1659, in these 
terms :—‘‘ Whereas y® day abouesaid wee James Coulters of Halifax in y® Countie of Yorke Clothier, and Jn° Braithwaite sonne of 
Nathan Braithwaite of Ovendall in y* County afforest Cloathier, each of vs hauinge forfeited an Ende of Cloath to ye Companie of 
Drap pt by sellinge € exposeinge the same to sale Wee are sorrye for y® same and doe pmise hereby for y® future not to offende in 
y® Like.” Ten years afterwards, Peter Ryecroft of Leedes, clothworker, promises to forfeit to the company of Drapers Twenty 
poundes if he ‘‘doe att any tyme or tymes hereafter sell or expose to sale any woolen Cloth or other Commodity (Bellonging to 
y® trades of any of y® foresaid Company) ynto any person within the Corporacon aforesaid except it hee to y® member or members of 
y® foresaid Company or Society.” Dated Jan. 8, 1669. In 1685 and 1686 the wardens of the company are ordered to distrain upon 
persons named in the respective records, ‘‘ for the sume of fourty shillings A month for one month by past, € soe for the ike sume 
of fourtey shillings for every month hereafter that they shall use the Trades they now follow, contrary to the orders of the said 


” 


company. 

These orders, it appears by another record, were made by virtue of a grant from the mayor and 
corporation confirmed by the judges of assize. In 1662 a singular regulation in reference to the time of 
closing shops in the town, was made by some of the incorporated companies :— 


** December the 5th, 1662. Whereas ypon serious consideration of the companie of Mercers, Grocers, Ironmongers, 
Haberdashers, and Salters, It is thought that the keepinge of Shopps open in the Eveninges vntil nine or Tenn of the clock is 
imprudent, vnprofitable, and discomendable. For reformeinge whereof, Wee the severall Wardens and Masters Tradesmen of the 
severall Companies abovesaid, doe hereby volluntarily and freely agree, and do hereby covenant conclude and bynde our selves, 
that from henceforth, neither wee ourselves or anie for vs, shall keepe open our Shopp windowes, or doares, after eight of the clock 
betwixt the 25th of March and the 29th of September, and after six of the clock betwixt y® 25th of September and the 25th of March, 
vpon paine.of everie one of vs to forfeite for everie such offence five shillings. And that y® wardenes for the tyme being shall 
destraine the geodes of such offenders vnless the ptie offending doe presentlie paie soe much forfeited. And that everie pson that 
shall offer to opose rescue, disturbe or sue, anie such warden that shall destraine the said forfeiture and execute this Order, everie 
such pson shall forfeite for everie such offence Fower poundes Tenn shillinges of currant money of England for the vse and 
improvement of the comon Stock of the eompanie abovesaide by distresse vpon theire goodes or by action in our owne Townes Court 
in the name of the wardens for the tyme beinge. And it is hereby further agreed, that y® Wardens fer the tyme beinge shalbee 
harmelesse Losslesse and indemptnified by the companie abovesaide for anie thing they shall doe in the execution of this Order. 
In witness whereof wee doe hereby severally bynde ourselves and have subscribed our names to this order the daie and yeare first 
above written. i 

<“W. SUDELL, es ee ss 
‘*JouN SuMPNER, and others. Niapdens: 


In 1686 Dr. Kuerden, a literary gentleman resident in the town, wrote his Description of the Borough 
of Preston, intended evidently as a portion of his History of the County Palatine of Lancaster.2 The Doctor 
says that at that time 


““The entrance to the town from the south ynto the townes end, on the north is a full statute mile, although it be not 
altogether so much from the eastern part to the western thereof. The borough is much beautyfyed and adorned with its large 
square, cald the market place, as likewise with the large streets thereof, well paued and cleanly, which are so spacious frd the one 
end thereof vnto the other, that few of the corporations in England exceed the same either for the cleannes and neatnes of the 
streets and market place generally at times and seasons kept cleane and easy to walk upon by men or women.” ‘‘ In the middle 
of the sayde borough” (he continues), ‘‘is a fayre built square of houses or shops, very spacious towards the market place, and at 
the west syde thereof an ample antient and yet well beautilied Hall, cald the Gyld or ‘Town Hall or the Toll Both, to which at the 
south thereof is annexed a fayre and large room for a council house or chamber for the capital burgesses, or Jurors at their Court 
dayes or publiq meetings for consultation, secretly to be had from the mob or comon burgesses as occasion shall require.” [The 
learned antiquary then proceeds to describe the courts held in this hall—namely, The Port Motes for the Leet days—The Court of 
Comon Pleas—The Court of Chancery for the County Palatine—The Quarter Sessions—The Court for the Election of Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament—The adjourned Pooles from Lancaster for Knights of the Shire—And the Court for opening the Gylds held 
every twenty years.] ‘‘ Round about under this Hall are ranged rows of butcher’s shops on either side and end, where victuals 
are exposed for the vse of man. And upon Saturday as soon as light appears in the morning, is there a market held for linen cloth, 
when ended, yarn appeares & carts of butter & cheese as formerly.” [Then follows the description of the other markets.] ‘* The 
maner streets belonging to this towne or borough are very spacious, here and there interwoven with stately fabricks after the modish 
extraordinarily adorning the streets which they belong unto.” [He next perambulates the principal streets and roads, which 
have varied little in name in the course of the 150 years since this MS. was written.*] ‘* As to the borough in general,” says he, 
“this borough is likewise adorned with a spacious well-built, or rather re-edified church, adjacent on the south side of Church 
Street, where of late, for the more commodious solemnization of religious rites and instruction of the people in sound and healthful 
doctrine ; for the more eas of the people, there hath lately been built on the south side of the church a large spacious and well-adorned 


1 Red Reper. Bundle T. No, 1. The provisions of this charter years after that time, seeing that the municipal government de- 
will be found in the recapitulation. seribed by Dr. Kuerden is that established by the charter of Charles 
2 Kuerden’s MSS. Collection in the Heralds’ College, London. II. granted in 1685. 
Mr. Taylor conjectures that the MS. published by him is of the 3 See Brief Description of the Burrough and Town of Preston, 
date of 1682, but it is evident that it was written at least four with occasional Notes, by John Taylor, esq., pp. 8-16. 
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callery, for the gentry of the town who were farmers of it. The next is a remarkable school house, not far distant, on the south 
side, with sufficient retirement from publiq concourse ; and there has been-annexed to it an handsome fabrick adjoining to it as a 
fitting habitation for a schoolmaster, for convenience and ease over the school, a fitting place for the scholars’ retirement, for making 
their exercises, as likewise upon occasion if needful for a scrivener to make use of with least prejudice to the scholars, as to their 
absence or attendance.’ [A list of the public Hospitals or Almshouses for the Poore then follows]:—‘‘ Ist. At the East end of 
the town for 8 or 10 almspeople. 2d. Next near the end of St. John Street out of Lemon’s Charity. 38d. At the end of Fishergate, 
consisting of 8 rooms, ereeted by the Widow of Bartho. Worthington & Eliz. Harrison, Widow. And there was lately erected a 
publiq Workhouse to employ poor Women and Children in the worsted trade.” The Marsh and Moor are then mentioned—to the 
former of which it is said vessels of reasonable burthen come up at high-water ; and the latter is called ‘‘a large More or Comon 
of 324 acres of pasture belonging to the borough for the cattel or turbary, in the which together with the said Marsh all the burgesses 
and inhabitants are free to put their eattel for the greater benefit of the burgesses.” [The boundaries confining the franchises and 
liberties of the borough of Preston are thus described] :—‘* Beginning upon the south side at the much famed river of Ribell, at a 
place cald the Washing-stood, they thence ascended up easterly, by a little rill or rivulet called the Swillbrooke, cross the London 
road and pass upward to the head thereof, till they come over against the Town of Fishwick, from which this brooke parteth the 
burrough aforesaid ; and from thence the bonds pass to the northward, to the entrance upon Ribleton More, nere, if not close by, 
the crosse, upon the highway leading to Ribchester towards the citty of Yorke ; and from this crosse, passing by the west side of that 
more still norward, thorough some few closes unto Eays brook, and thus it is separated from the village of Ribleton ; upon the 
east from thence, passing down to the Kays brook untill it falleth into the water of Savock, and thus it parteth from the forest 
of Fullwood, and Cadily more ; so discending the water Savock to a certain old ditch which is the bondary betwixt Preston and 
Tulketh ; so following that old ditch southward, by Lancaster Lane, untill you arrive at Preston Marsh, a little west from the 
Water Milne ; and so following the Milne streame westward, after the north side of the Marsh till it crosses up southward towards 
Rible, but following that streame to Rible water ; and so following Rible eastward, by the midist of that water, untill it come past 
the Boat over against Preston, to the afore mentioned washing stoods into Swillbrook.” 


Our learned predecessor next proceeds to describe the government of the borough, then recently settled 
by the act of the 36 Charles IL, as already stated, and to treat of the method of holding or solemnising the 
Preston Guild Merchants, too copiously by far for ordinary limits, but with that simplicity of style and in- 
ternal evidence of correctuess which impart interest to all his writings.’ : 

The visit of James II. to Chester, the year before he abdicated the throne of England, called forth 
expressions of loyal attachment from the corporation of Preston to that monarch, and a deputation, with five ~ 
aldermen at its head, was appointed, on the 25th of August 1687, to proceed to Chester to present the 
address. Three days before, the corporation voted the sum of five shillings each to two afflicted females, 
the daughters of indigent burgesses, “ towards their charges in going to Chester to get the king’s touch.” 

The revolution of 1688 does not appear to have produced any strong sensation north of the Trent ; but 
in 1715 a rebellion, arising out of this great political change, origmated in Scotland, and spent its fury in 
the town of Preston. A small army, commanded by a gentleman of Northumberland of the name of Forster, 
with the earls of Derwentwater, Wintoun, Nithsdale, and Carnworth, and lords Kenmure, Widdrington, and 
Nairn in his train, marched into England. Having traversed the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
the rebel army reached Lancaster on Monday the 7th of November, where they secured a supply of cannon, 
and whence Colonel Hoghton and his militia retired on their advance, as did Colonel Stanhope and his 
dragoons on their approach to Preston, from the impossibility of offering to them any effectual resistance. 
On Wednesday the 9th, the rebel force marched into Preston, to the music of the bagpipes, with the intention 
of advancing to the south in a day or two, for the purpose of taking possession of Warrington bridge, and 
securing the two important towns of Manchester and Liverpool, where they were encouraged to believe that 
the surrounding country would flock to their standard. ‘The first care of the rebels was to proclaim the 
Chevalier de St. George by the title of James III. at the obelisk in the centre of the Preston market-place. 
The authorities were panic-struck. The wealthy inhabitants fled with their valuables. Preston, however, 
still had dangerous attractions for the Highlanders, and for four days they lingered here inactive. Those 
four days were fatal. By Saturday General Carpenter was advancing against them by Clitheroe, and General 
Wills was at the Ribble. Meanwhile the rebel commanders were at cross purposes, and when the town was 
assaulted General Forster was in bed. 

It was not, however, till Friday, and when the insurgent force had been joined by a number of neigh- 
bouring Catholic gentlemen—with their tenants and servants—that news arrived that the king’s forces, 
under the command of General Wills, were advancing by way of Wigan. This intelligence served only to 
increase the general consternation ; and, as orders were instantly given by the Jacobite commanders to mount 
the cannon taken at Lancaster, and to erect barricades at the entrances of the town, in Church Street, Friar- 
gate, and Fishergate, it became evident that this place was once more to be made the scene of a military 
engagement. “ Every street,” says one of the witnesses, in his evidence before the House of Lords, “ was 
barricaded ; and, to strengthen the defences, two cannon were placed in each street.” On the morning of 
Saturday it was announced that the king’s troops were within a few miles of the town, and at mid-day, 
General Wills crossed the bridge at Walton (which to his surprise he found undefended, the earl of Derwent- 
water, who had been placed there by Forster, having retired to the town), and marched to the front of 
the town, where the forces were drawn up. While viewing the town to discover its vulnerable points, 


1 See Brief Description, pp. 20-89. Stuarts were present in arms ; this devotion to the royal cause was 

* The Rey. Samuel Peploe, at this time vicar of Preston, dis- duly appreciated by his sovereign George I., by whom he was re- 
played so much fearless zeal as to read the prayers for the Bruns- warded first with the wardenship of Manchester in 1717, and 
wick family in the parish church, while the adherents of the afterwards with the bishoprick of Chester in 1725. 
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some shots fired from the garrison struck two of the general’s dragoons, and killed them on the spot. 
This incident seems to have precipitated the attack, and General Wills gave orders to carry the place by 
storm. The attack at Church Street bar, then opposite Water Street, was led by Brigadier Honeywood, 
accompanied by Lord Forrester, who commanded Preston’s regiment of infantry, and took possession of the 
two large houses at the entrance to the town, belonging to Sir Henry Hoghton and Mr. Eyre. A simul- 
taneous attack upon the barricade on Friargate Brow was made by the squadrons of Wynn, Dormer, and 
Stanhope, commanded by Brigadier Dermer, supported by the regiments of Pitt and Munden. Thus the 
whole of the troops were brought into afte, and the engagement, which was continued till after midnight, 
was fought with determined resolution on both sides. At the extremities of the town the first barricades 
were carried, and a number of houses were set on fire, but the rebels still maintained possession of their 
inner works, and had inflicted upon the assailants a loss in killed and wounded of about two hundred men. 
Brigadier Honeywood received a contusion on the shoulder by a musket-shot, and Major Bland a slight one 
on the arm, having had his horse shot from under him by a musket-shot. In the attack on the Church Street 
barricade were killed two captains, one ensign, and twenty-two privates, exclusive of the wounded ; and in 
the attack at the head of Friargate Brow, nine privates were killed, Brigadier Dormer received a shot in the 
leg, and one colonel, one lieutenant, one captain, and thirty-nine privates were wounded. The loss suffered by 
Preston’s foot regiment, which sustained the principal fire, exceeded the whole of the loss of the dragoon 
regiments. The near approach of another army to reinforce the royalists induced them to desist from any 
further attack. At ten o’clock on Sunday morning, General Carpenter arrived with the dragoon regiments 
of Cobham, Churchill, and Molesworth. The plac e was now invested on every side, and though the Scots 
would have held out, General Forster, without calling any council of war, despatched Colone] Oxburgh with 
an offer for the garrison to lay down thei ‘ir arms, and to become prisoners of war on condition of mercy. To 
this overture it was replied that they must submit at discretion; that, as rebels, they could not be treated with; 
and all that could be promised to them was, that the soldiers in the royal army “ should not cut them to pieces 
till further orders!”* Some further negotiation took place, during which Forster sent the best Scotch com- 
manders, Mackintosh and Derwentwater, as hostages to Wills, and the next morning he unconditionally sur- 
rendered the rebel army, which amounted to from 1400 to 1500 men. The duty of taking possession of the 
town and disarming the garrison devolved upon Lord Forrester. On repairing to the Mitre Tavern (now 
the Shakspere Tavern), in the market-place, he arrested the seven noblemen who had accompanied this ill- 
fated expedition, and they were despatched to London, where they were marched in chains through the 
streets to the Tower. Here they remained close prisoners till the early part of the year 1716, when they 
were impeached before the House of Lords on a charge of high treason, and all of them convicted. The 
earl of Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure paid the price of their treason on the block ; Earl Nithsdale and 
Earl Wintoun escaped at different times out of the Tower, not without some suspicion of connivance on the 
part of government ; and to Lord Widdrington, the earl of Carnworth, and Lord Nairn, the royal clemency 
was extended. General Forster, Mr. Mackintosh, and several other officers of inferior note, were also tried in 
London, but the general escaped from Newgate, and arrived on the Continent in safety ; and Mr. Mack- 
intosh and some others seized their keeper, and with the assistance of their friends effected their escape. 
Four others, less fortunate (among whom was Colonel Oxburgh), were executed at Tyburn. 

These, however, were but a few of the sufferers. In Lancashire a series of trials was held, under Baron 
Montague, which excited wide-spread horror, and were long known as the “ bloody assize in Lancashire.” The 
heads of some of the best Catholic families in the district were condemned, as will be seen by the following sum- 
mary of the times and places at which the unfortunate insurgents were executed :"— 


Dee. 1, 1715. Major Nairn, Captains Lockhart, Shaftoe, and Erskine, shot at Preston 4 
Jan. 28,1716, Rich. Shuttleworth of Preston ; Roger Muncaster of Garstang, Attorney ; : Thos ‘Cowpe of W nlton: le- Dale: . 

Will. Butler, and Will. Arkwright, hanged on the Gallows Hill,’ at Preston é 5 
Feb. 9, 1716. Rich. Chorley, esq.,* James Drummond, Will. Black, Donald Mé Donald, John Howard, Berry Kennedy, and 


John Rowbottom, hanged at Preston ; i ; i 
Feb. 10, 1716. James Blundell, James Finch, Jno. Macgilliwray, W ill. W haley, ‘and James Burn, hanged at Wigan 5 
Feb. 11, 1716. Tho. Sudell, Will. Harris, Stephen Sagar, Jos. Porter, hanged at Wigan ; and John Finch, hanged at Manche aster 5 
Feb. 14,1716. Allan Sanderson, Tho. Cartmel, Tho. Gorse, and Jos. W adsworth, “hange od at Garstang F 4 
Feb. 24, 1716. James, earl of Derwentwater, and Lord Viscount Kenmure, beheaded on Tower Hill 2 
May 8, 1716, Messrs. Collingwood, Burnet, Drummond, and Hunter, hanged at Liverpool : : : : s 4 
May 14,1716, Colonel Oxburgh, hanged at Tyburn — . . : F : F : : : : F , : : 1 
May 25, 1716. Mr. Gascoigne, “hanged at Tyburn . : 1 
July 13, 1716. Rev. Mr. Paul, and John Hall, esq., executed at T; “burn 2 
Oct. 2, 1716. Capt. Bruce, Jno. Winckley, Tho, Shuttleworth, Geo. Hodgson, and —— C harnley, hanged at Lancaster 5 
1 Evidence of General Wills before the Lords. ing to tradition, the heads were cut off at the time of execution, and 
exposed on poles in front of the town-hall.—Kuerden’s Brief De- 
scription of Preston, edited by Taylor. The name of Gallows 
Hill is still preserved, though the hill has disappeared to make 

3 On cutting through the Gallows Hill, in May 1817, the work- way for streets, ete. 

men discovered two coflins, in which the headless bodies of two of 4 This gentleman's son, Charles Chorley, was tried and found 
the rebel chiefs executed here, were, no doubt, deposited. Accord- guilty at Liverpool, but died in gaol. 


2 See the Sheriff’s charges attendant upon these executions, 
ante, p. 310. 
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A note appended to this curious list, in which are contained several Lancashire names, says, ‘‘1 am certain that four more 
were executed at Lancaster, of whom I remember the names of two—viz. Mr. Crow, an Aberdeen Scot and a mathematician, and, 
—_— M‘Intosh, whose heads were fixed over the castle gates.”? 

The rebellion of 1715 having been finally suppressed, parliament in the following year passed two acts, 
the object of which was to indemnify the public and individuals who had suffered loss during the campaign, 
“out of the estates of certain traitors and popish recusants,” and “ for vesting the forfeited estates in the 
hands of trustees, to be sold for the use of the public, and for giving relief to lawful creditors by determining 
the claims.” The commissioners, in their report, dated February 4, 1718, state—That the registered claims 
made on the forfeited estates of the several attainted persons in England amount in number to 1696 ; that 
the commission first opened in London, and thence adjourned to Preston, in Lancashire, for the greater de- 
spatch of business ; that the several claimants in the borough and parish of Preston have made 226 claims, 
to the value of £6462: 8:103. The commissioners and trustees, after having heard and determined the 
several claims, made an order to sell the estates of Richard Chorley of Chorley, and such part of the estate of 
William, the late Lord Widdrington, as is situated in the county of Lincoln ; and no appeal having been made 
from their determination, they proceeded to the sale, and report that they were sold as follows :— 


Persons Forfeiting. | Estate at | Purchaser’s Name. | Price sold for, 
Richard Chorley Chorley and Walton-cum-Fazakerley Abraham Crompton £5,550 
Lord Widdrington | Lincolnshire | Thos. Chaplyn | 32,400 


“A list of the Papists, who registered their estates, and the respective value thereof,” then follows, from 
which it appears, that the number of the Lancashire estates amount to 465, of an annual value of 
£27,903:7:94, and that those of the other counties in England amount to £375,284: 15:3, while the 
value of the forfeited estates in Scotland is estimated at £27,771:7:7. The following is a list of the Lanca- 
shire estates, of the estimated annual value of £100 or upwards :— 


Anderton, Sir Lawrence . £621 16 10 | Eccleston, Thomas . . £341 5 11 | Molineux, Robert. . 2509) Seem 
Anderton, Dame Margaret . 486 8 33] Eccleston, Eleanora . . 100 0 O | Massey, Richard : . 862 0 9 
Blundell, Dame Mary . 200 0 O | Fazakerley, Robert . . 187 10 103} Molineux, Richard . « LLOOD Oe 
Bellassis, Rowland . - C00 00 Faulconberg, Lord Viscount 356 0 9 | Nelson, Maximilian . . 100 18 10 
Brockholes, John : . 52219 1 | Fowler, John . : . 233 16 10 tiddle, Edward ; eee ie ls 
3utler, Mary : . 100 0 O | Gerrard, Dame Mary . - 100 0 O | Searisbrick, Frances . . O20 Se eG 
Butler, Catherine : . 537 0 O | Gerrard, John . ; - 11418 4 | Sherburne, Sir Nicholas .1210 6 33 
Bellassis, Rowland : . 400 0 O | Gerrard, Evan . : . 112 12 3 | Stanley, Anne . j » LLSsthasd 
Blundell, Nicholas A . 482 12 21) Gerrard, Sir William . . 247 611 | Standish, Cicilia : . 415 0 8 
Barlow, Anthony : . 171 9 O | Gerrard, Thomas 2 - 345 14 2 | Townley, Mary . . : 50S Cra 
Cornwallis, Mary ; - 100 0 O | Gerrard, Richard : . 150 0 0 | Townley, Ursula : » £00: One 
Clifford, Lord Hugh . . 163 6 10 | Golden, Thomas : - 128 111 | Townley, Richard  . . 991 18 - 5% 
Clifton, Thomas . ; . 1548 16 103] Harrington, Charles . . 197 3 6 | Trafford, John : . 8038 2 7 
Culcheth, Mary . : . 150 0 O | Harrington, Mary . . 200 0 O | Tildesley, Edward . : E20 oes 
Carus, Frances. : . 100 0 0O | Harrington, Dorothy . . 107 12 6 | Walmsley, Richard . > 2065 L a6 
Curwen, Henry . , . 14110 O | Hesketh, William . . 198 3 43) Woolfall, Richard A ; 262) oes 
Dickensen, Agnes : . 200 0 0 | Ince, Christopher 5 . 163 4 4 | Westby, John . ; LEDs ew 

Molineux, Sir William, Bart. 2346 16 2 | Westby, John. E « 230 -b Fs 


The rebellion of 1745, though much more formidable in itself than that of 1715, was viewed in Preston 
with more composure. The history of that insurrection has been already given (vol. i. p. 240, and seg.) ; and 
it is only necessary to say here, that on the 3d of October, after the defeat of Sir John Cope at Prestonpans, 
and during the occupation of Edinburgh by Prince Charles Edward, the young Chevalier de St. George, who 
was preparing to march southward, the nobility, clergy, and gentry of Lancashire met at the town-hall of 
Preston, and, after an excellent speech made by the earl of Derby, which was seconded by Mr. Bootle, entered 
into an association to raise five thousand men for the defence of the government. 

The insurgent army, about six thousand strong, with Prince Charles Edward at its head, marched through 
Preston on the 27th of November, on its route to London, to the animating tune of “ The king shall enjoy his 
own again.” After advancing by Manchester to Derby, however, the prince and his followers, to avoid being 
surrounded and made prisoners, commenced their retreat to Scotland, and on the 12th of December, at nine 
in the morning, they again passed through this town, to the less agreeable, but equally appropriate, sounds of 
“ Hie thee, Charley, home again.” On the following day, at noon, the Georgia rangers arrived at Preston in 
full pursuit, and were soon afterwards followed by a party of the duke of Kingston’s horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mordaunt and the captains Lord Robert Manners and Lord Byron. General Oglethorpe, 
entering the town with detachments of horse from Marshal Wade’s army, having marched from Doncaster 
in three days, above 100 measured miles, over snow and ice, detached the Georgia rangers after the rebels, 
and followed them himself the next day. The pursuit of General Oglethorp’s dragoons hastened the move- 
ments of the rebel army, and had the Duke of Cumberland arrived a few days sooner, Fulwood Moor would 


‘ The names of Ralph Standish of Standish, esq.; Francis An- Gabriel Hesketh, esq., the father, and Cuthbert Hesketh, the son, 
derton of Lostock, esq., erroneously styled Sir Francis; John all occur amongst the persons brought to trial, and the first men- 
Dalton, esq.; Richard Townley, esq., married to Lord Widdring- tioned of whom were convicted, but none of them were executed. 
ton’s sister; and Edward Tildesley, of the Lodge,. esq., with 
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probably have witnessed the scene which, in the following April, took place on the heath of Culloden. In 
the midst of these agitations the ladies of Preston were by no means inactive, when the safety of their own 
families or the welfare of the public required their exertion ; and it is related of Mrs. Grimshaw, the mother 
of Thomas Grimshaw, mayor in 1768 and 1775, that while her husband, the under-sheriff of the county, 
was at a distance providing for the safety of a part of his young family, she raised a sum of several hundred 
pounds, the price of the public safety demanded from the inhabitants, and presented it with her own hands 
to the Scottish chiefs, at their head-quarters the White Bull Inn. 

An institution of a singular kind, connected with the political history of these times, was set on foot in 
the year 1701, by the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Derwentwater, Sir Thomas Sherburne, Sir William 
Pennington, and a number of other gentry of the Jacobite party im Lancashire. Under an appearance of 
jollity and conviviality, a political purpose was concealed, and the members constituted themselves into a sort 
of mock corporate body, by the designation of The Mayor and Corporation of the ancient Borough of Walton, 
taking their denomination from Walton-le-Dale. 

The meetings were held at a small public-house in that village, now called the Unicorn, and the proceedings were conducted 
with a kind of ludicrous formality. Their register contains a record of such of the transactions as it was judged prudent to commit 
to paper ; and a mace, a sword of state, and four large staves covered with silver, served to keep up the mystery and whimsicality 
of this coterie. They had also a hunting-rod, mounted with silver, and inscribed, ‘‘The gift of Bannister Parker of Extwistle, 
Esq., for the use of the Corporation of Walton, 1721,” Each of the staves has a silver top and hoop, on which are engraved the 
names of the mayor and other officers of this self-created corporation. On the first stave, upon the top the inscription is, 
“Wm Farington, Esq., mayor of Walton, y® 13 Noy. 1701.” Round this, ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. James Earl of Derwentwater, Viscount 
Ratcliffe Langley, and Baron Tindale, mayor ; John Walmsley, Esq., recorder ; Rich. Assheton and Robt. Parker, Esqrs., bailiffes ; 
Wm. Cooten, chaplain ; John Dale, deputy-mayor.” In the following year, under the mayoralty of Edmund Trafford, esq., two 
sergeants and a horse-groper were added to the ‘‘Corporation.” In 1705 appear a physician, taster, mace-bearer, poet-laureate, 
and town-clerk. Afterwards, a huntsman, slut-kisser, custard-eater, sub-deputy-mayor, and others, increased the number of officers, 
who consisted of the representatives of the most ancient and distinguished families in the county. The hoops for the eventful 
years 1715 and 16 are, it may readily be conceived, Jost. The rebellion of 1715 took off some of the most efficient of the members, 
but the mock corporation continued to exist till 1800 ; when its essential functions had passed away, and the register and staves 
passed into the possession of Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, bart. They are now at Cuerden Hall, the seat of RK. Townley 
Parker, esq. 

For upwards of a century, after the year 1660, the borough of Preston remained stationary, and at least 
four generations of men were born and died without materially affecting the amount of the population, which 
fluctuated during that long period between five and six thousand souls. Owing to the increased difficulties 
of navigating the Ribble, Liverpool and Lancaster had begun to divide the commerce of the county, to the 
exclusion of Preston. The only manufacture was linen, from yarn spun upon the distaff and the spindle ; and 
a few worsted fabrics. The courts of justice and public offices, however, served to keep up the consequence 
of the place, and, if the expression may be allowed, law was then the staple commodity. 

At the period of the memorable contest, called in this town The Great Election (1768), an enterprising 
genius, a native and a free in-burgess of Preston,’ then in the humble situation of a barber, was preparing to 
give an impulse to the cotton business of England, which has continued to operate with augmenting force to 
the present hour, and has contributed essentially to render this branch of manufacture the most considerable 
in the world. It appears from the evidence of John Kay, a mechanic, delivered on oath before the court of 
King’s Bench, the 25th of June 1785, on a legal inquiry into the subject of the patent right of spinning- 
machines, that in the year 1768 this deponent accompanied Richard Arkwright® to Preston, at the time of 
Burgoyne’s election, bringing with ,.him two models of a spinning-jenny, invented by Thomas Highs, a reed- 
maker at Leigh. Some time before the election commenced, Arkwright was actively employed in preparing 
for his manufacturing operations, and his first rude spinning-machine was fitted up in the parlour of the 
house belonging to the Free Grammar School, which was lent to his friend and future partner Mr. Smalley 
for the purpose by Mr. Ellis Henry, the head-master of the school. Since that time this house has been con- 
verted into a public-house, and is called the Arkwright Arms. At that time the wardrobe of the future 
knight was in so tattered a condition that a number of persons subscribed to put him into decent plight to 
appear in the poll-room, where, however, his vote was objected to on the ground of non-residence, and 
rejected. As soon as the election was over, Richard Arkwright and Kay left the town, and Mr. John Smalley, 
a liquor-merchant and painter, accompanied them into Nottinghamshire, where they soon after erected the 


to assemble with some of the old formalities, but with neither the 


1 “Tn 1709,” says Dr. Whitaker, “the ‘mayor’ was the most noble 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk ; Sir Nicholas Sherburn of Stonyhurst, 
‘mayor's boy;’ Sir W. Pennington, bart., ‘town’s bailiff ;’ 
Charles Townley of Townley, esq., ‘deputy-mayor:’ in 1711 the 
‘mayor’ was the unfortunate James, earl of Derwentwater ; in 
1715 no meeting was held. In the accounts of 1745 is the follow- 
ing entry :—‘ P4 28 64 for fixing the plates upon the staves, which 
were taken off on account of the Rebels coming hither ;’ but the 
word rebels is written upon an erasure, and, I’ suspect, upon the 
word duke. 'They were only become rebels after their defeat. The 
year 1766 is the last in which the meeting continued to be respect- 
able. It has since fallen into the hands of inferior tradesmen, who 
are still possessed of the ancient insignia of office, and who continue 


danger nor the dignity of their predecessors.” Hist. Richmondsh. 
vol. ii. p. 429. 

2 Sir Henry died at Walton Hall onthe 27th of November 18385, 
aged 67 years. 

3 Certificate from the parish register of Preston church :— 
“Richard, son of Thomas Arkwright, born December 23d, 1782, 
baptized December 31, 1732;” dated 7th of September 1824. 
Signed, “ Epwarp M. Hatt, curate.” There are reasons for be- 
lieving that he was born in a house afterwards occupied by Mr. 
Clare, hosier, in Lord Street, pulled down about 1854. 

4 See Appendix : History of the Cotton Manufacture. 

5 See History of Sir R. Arkwright, vol. ii. p. 429. 
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first spinning manufactory ever established in England. At that time there prevailed a strong prejudice 
amongst the labouring classes in all parts of eine against the use of machinery, and for fas, reason the 
county of Nottingham, instead of the county of Lancaster, was selected for the erection of the new works ; 
and it was partly owing to this cause that cotton machitiery was not introduced into Preston for nearly teh 
years after it had haooine pretty general in some other parts of the county of Lancaster. 

The first manufactory erected here for the spinning of cotton, was built by Messrs. Collison and Watson, 
in Moor Lane, at the bottom of Friargate, in 1777, but the business of that establishment—“ The Factory,” 
as it was emphatically called—though then thought considerable, would now be esteemed as on a small scale. 
The cotton trade made little progress in Preston till the year 1791, when the late Mr. John Horrocks came 
from Edgworth to reside in the town, and commenced the muslin manufacture in a small warehouse at Syke 
Hill. The skill, enterprise, and industry of this extraordinary man, soon elevated him to eminence in his 
business, and the following manufactories, in Dale Street (1791), the “Yard” factory (1792), the old 
factory at Spittal Moss (1796), the new factory (1797), Frenchwood (1797), Canal Street (1799), and “top of 
the yard factory ” (1802), rose in succession under his fostering hand. The character and pursuits of the 
town now underwent an important change; the gentry, for whom it had been for many ages distinguished, 
still continued to reside here, but the manufacturing interest soon became predominant ; and Mr. Horrocks, 
at the head of that interest, supported by the corporation, in 1802 ventured to contend one of the seats in 
parliament with the powerful Stanley family, and won his election, having for his colleague and coadjutor 
Lord Stanley, the only son of the twelfth earl of Derby. The career of Mr. Horrocks was as short as it was 
prosperous ; he only survived his election two years, and died in London, on the 1st of March 1804, in the 
36th year of his age. He was succeeded’ in both his business and seat in parliament by his elder brother, 
the late Samuel Horrocks, esq.,’ the head of those great manufacturing establishments in this place, which 
even in 1835 were recorded to “afford employment in the spinning and manufacturing businesses to up- 
wards of four thousand of the inhabitants, independent of those employed in bleaching and finishing the 
cloth.’ There were in 1835 in Preston forty factories, chiefly engaged in spinning, yielding 70,000 Ibs. of 
cotton-yarn weekly, the total number of steam-engines in the borough being 47, of the aggregate power of 
1288 horses, with five others then erecting for cotton-mills. The principal ee then produced j in the loom 
were ‘‘cambrics, calicoes, and heavy cloths.” 

During the thirty-four years which have elapsed since these statistics were given, the cotton trade has enor- 
mously increased in Preston. This extension must be lar gely ascribed to the fact that the surplus agricultural 
labour from the north and west of the county finds its way first of all to Preston, giving the manufacturers 
the advantage of abundant labour at a rather cheaper rate than elsewhere, while this is compensated to the 
operatives by the cost of provisions, also owing to the situation of the town, being less than in the dis- 
tricts more entirely given up to manufacturing industry. There are now (1869) in Preston seventy-seven 
cotton factories—viz. twenty-six for spinning and weaving, twenty-one for spinning only, and thirty for 
weaving only. These give employment to about twenty-six thousand persons. 


n 


Total number of spindles : ; : ; 1,652,668. 
Total number of looms . : ; 30,608, 
Total weekly produce of yarn (w hen fully worked) : 518 ewts. 


The cotton goods now manufactured in Preston consist of various descriptions of calicoes, made prinei- 


pally from the finer “ counts” of yarns, and known technically as Shirtings, Jacconetts, Cambrics, and Long 
Cloths. 


From the reign of James I. to the breaking out of the second revolutionary war with France, when 


' At mid-day, on Sunday, the 27th of July 1823, an attempt was 2 The arms borne by the 


made, by a cotton-spinner, named Andrew Riding, to murder Mr. family of Horrocks, as 
Samuel Horrocks. The assassin having followed his intended granted by the Heralds’ 
victim down Church Street, aimed a desperate blow at his head College, are pointedly ad/u- 
with a butcher's cleaver, as he entered the area in front of Mr. sive :—Or, a fret, azure, on 
Miller's house, and cut through his hat behind: on which Mr. a chief of the last, a bee 
Horrocks turned round, and received the second blow upon his  yolant, between two shuttles 
left arm, when the instrument fell to the ground, and Riding was in pale of the first. Cvest. 
apprehended. Riding, who was brought to trial at the ensuing On a rock, an eagle with 
assizes at Lancaster, and acquitted on the ground of insanity, but wingsexpanded and endorsed 
confined for life, attributed this ferocious attack to some attempt proper, pendent from the beak 
on the part of the manufacturers to reduce the wages of the a shield gules, charged with 
spinners, Which, he conceived, had been unduly promoted by Mr. a hank of cotton, argent. 
Morrocks. (Borne by Samuel Horrocks, 
esq., M.P. for Preston, 1804- 
1825.)—Berry’s Ency. Her- 
aldica, The motto, omitted 
by Mr, Berry, is explana- 
tory of the allusions in the 
arms and crest—ZJndustria 
et Sipe. 
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England rose in arms to repel the threatened invasion, it does not appear that Preston had ever the honour 
to entertain a guest of the blood-royal, except indeed Charles IL., who passed through in 1651 to the battle 
of Worcester, and the young chevalier Prince Charles Edward. But on the 21st September 1803, Prince 
William Frederick (late duke) of Gloucester, the commander of the north-western district of England, attended 
by a numerous suite, came hither from his head-quarters at Liverpool, to review the volunteer corps under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Grimshaw and Lieutenant-Colonel Watson. On this oceasion, the freedom 
of the borough was presented to his royal highness by Samuel Horrocks, esq., the mayor, after an address 
from Mr. James Alan Park (afterwards Judge Park), the recorder. On the anniversary of this visit, in the 
year following, the duke of Gloucester, brother to his late Majesty George IIL, attended by his son Prince 
William Frederick, inspected the Preston volunteer corps on the Marsh, and was presented with the freedom 
of the borough by Daniel Lyon, esq., the mayor. 

The edifices devoted to the purposes of religious worship in Preston, consisted in 1835 of four churches 
and one chapel of the establishment (there are now fourteen), two Roman Catholic chapels (now seven), and 
thirteen other chapels (now twenty-three), belonging to various denominations of Protestant Dissenters. 

The parish church dates to Saxon times, probably to the early years of the eighth century. Previous 
to the Reformation it was dedicated to St. Wilfrid. He died archbishop of York, in 709, and it can hardly 
have been so designated till his subsequent canonisation. Another conjecture is that St. Wilfrid’s was not 
built till after 930, when Amounderness was granted by Athelstan to the cathedral church at York. In this 
ease it probably occupied the site of an earlier church, as the “lands near Ribble,” granted to Ripon on the 
re-edification of its cathedral in 705, would hardly be left without similar missionary effort to that which 
planted the still extant Saxon crosses at Whalley, Burnley, and Ilkley. Indeed, at a still earlier period. 
in 635, Bede records that King Oswald (whom we have seen to be closely identified with the southern parts 
of Lancashire, Winwick, Makerfield, ete. ) applied “to the elders of the Scots” (at Iona) fora bishop to preach 
the gospel to his people, and St. Aidan was accordingly sent to him, “and with great devotion preached the 
Word to those provinces of the English over which King Oswald reiened. Churches were built in several 
places, and the people joyfully flocked together to hear ‘the Word! Of these churches, which would be, as 
Bede records of Lindisfarne, “ after the manner of the Scots, not of stone, but of hewn oak covered with 
reeds,”* probably Lytham was one (where Reginald of Durham records that the stone church had replaced 
one built of shingles), and Preston another. 

At a later period, probably soon after the Reformation, the Romish saint was discarded, and the 
parish church, most likely on the oceasion of its being rebuilt (about 1581), was re-dedicated, and has ever 
since heen called St. John’s. Roger de Poictou gave the church of Prestone, with the tithe of the lordship 
and fishery, to St. Martin’s of Sees, the Norman abbey to which the priory of Lancaster was appropriated. 
It reverted to the crown before 4 John (1203), and the crown in two instances exercised the right of 
presentation. In 25 Edward I. (1297), William de Dakre held the advowson of Preston church.’ The prior and 
monks, in the reign of Edward II., were involved in litigation respecting the tithes of the forests of Fulwode 
and Hyde Park, demesnes of the earl of Lancaster, which, by decree dated at York, on Thursday before the 
conversion of St. Paul, 1323, were restored and confirmed to the priory of Lancaster. In 1359, Henry, duke 
of Lancaster, held the patronage of this living, which, in 1371, was exercised by John of Gaunt, Ne presented 
it to the college which he had founded at Leicester, and it was in the dean and chapter of Leycester till the 
time of Edward VI, when the crown again held it. Before 1580, however, the living was alienated from 
the crown to the Bold family. In 7 Charles I. the advowson of the rectory had passed to Sir Richard 
Hoghton ;* and his descendant, Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, bart., patron and lay rector, sold the presentation 
to Hulme’s trustees. The list of incumbents, from 6 Elizabeth (1564) to the present time, which had been 
collected from the Episcopal Registers of Chester and other authentic sources, for the first edition of this work, 
has since been considerably extended. The first series of names printed on the next page is extracted from 
Mr. Whittle’s History of Preston, with a few additional names distinguished by italics, the first two of which 
are given by the Testa de Nevill (fol. 371). 


1 Bede’s Heel. History, B. iii. ¢. 3. 3 Fscaet. 25 Edward I. n. 51. 
2 Ibid. B. iii. ec. 25. 4 «“MTenuit advocacionem Rectorize de Preston in Amunderness.”’ 


Ducatus Lanc., vol. xxvii. Ing. n. 13. 
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LIST OF VICARS OF PRESTON, 


IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS, AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


King John. 


1202 Peter Russinoil ‘ 
1222-3 Henry, nephew of the Bishop of W inche ster yr | King Henry III. Death of Peter Russinoil. 
1243 Benedict Osbaldestone (Osbaldestone pedi- 
gree). 
1297 Willus de Dakre? (a Cistercian). 
1322 A prior and two monks (Cistercians). 
1359 Henricus de Walton (a Cistercian). 
1360 Robert de Burton Henry, duke of Leicester. 
1371 Robert de Ergham, 1B) of Cokerand John, duke of Leicester. 
Abbey 
1416 Ricardus de Walton (a Benedictine). 
1418 Dom. John White, pbr. (a Benedictine). 
1421 Dom. John Lingard, pbr. (a Benedictine). 
1452 Thos. Bolton, from Furness Abbey . King Henry VI. 
Before 1459 Sir Robert Godeh ull, 
1561 Nicholas Banester? Ric. Werden and others. | 
1562 Lawrence Walle, brother to Evan Walle, 
mayor, | 
1563 Roger de Chorley Thos. Parker and Thos. 
Patchett. 
1567 Leonard de Chorley William Patten and John 
Bold, North Meols. 
1568 Nicholas Bradshaw. 


Nicholas Bradshaw. 
Bradshaw. 


Death of Nich. 


Sept. 29, 1567 Roger Chorley Thomas Patchett 
Sept. 4, 1572 Nicholas Danyell John Bold of North Meols Resignation of Roger Chorley. 
Aug. 27, 1580 | Thomas Wall. : The King . : Resignation of Nich. Daniell. 
Dec. 21, 1592 William Sawrey Henry Bold Death of Thomas Wall. 
Feb. 12, 1603 John Paler Robert Parker, Yeoman. 
May 28, 1621 James Martin. Sir Rich. Hoghton . | Death of John Paler. 
July 21, 1623 Alexander Bradley . King James, patron by 
lapse of time. 
May 19, 1625 | John Inskip The King. 
Nov. 18, 1626 Augustine Wildbore Sir Rich. Hoghton, knt. 
and bart. 
Dec. 2, 16380 | James Starkie. The same . : : . | Resign, of August. Wildbore. 
Before 1644*% | {Isaac Ambrose. 
Before 1660 | William (afterwards Dr.) Cole. 
Before 1677 | Seth Bushell, D.D. 
Oct. 12, 1682 | Thomas Birch Sir Chas. Hoghton Resignation of Seth Bushell. 
May 29, 1700 Samuel Peploe The same : . | Death of Thomas Birch. 
July 4, 1727 Samuel Peploe jun. King George hs: : . | Promotion of Samuel Peploe to 


the bishopric of Chester. 


April 80, 1748 Randal Andrews. : : : . | Wm. Shawe, for this turn | Resignation of Sam. Peploe. 
; only 
Oct. 30, 1782 | Humphrey Shuttleworth : E . | Sir Henry Hoghton , | Death of Randal Andrews. 
Sept. 26, 1809 James Penny ; ; Sir Henry Philip Hoghton. | Resign. of Hum. Shuttleworth. 
March 1, 1817 Roger Carus Wilson Wm. Wilson Carus-Wilson | Death of James Penny. 

1840 Rey. J. O. Parr, M.A. Hulme’s Trustees Death of R. C. Wilson, 


As a fabric, there was nothing about the parish church of St. John, as it existed up to 1853, to eall for 
particular observation. The body of the church consisted of two elevations with castellated parapets. The 
nave was divided from the side aisles by pointed arches deeply hollowed, and resting upon octagonal pillars. 
The body as it then stood had been rebuilt about 1770, the tower in 1814, the chancel in 1817, and in 1823 
- the choir was renovated. It was “a good ordinary parish church,” and a handsome organ, presented to the 
parishioners in 1802 by the late John ‘Horrocks, esq., M.P., at a cost of 500 guineas, stood in the front of the 
gallery. In 1853, however, the old building, with the exception of a small part of the tower, was pulled 
down, and a noble church in ‘the Decorated style was built, with a very handsome spire, 205 feet high from the 
ground. It will accommodate 1700 persons. The architect was Mr. Edwin Hugh Shellard of Manchester, 
There are no very ancient monuments; but the copy of one, which existed some centuries ago, has been preserved. 


1 This is doubtful. 
the advowson.—B. H. 


3 Isaac Ambrose (stat. 59 in 1663) is mentioned in the Zngwisi- 
tion of 1650; “ A painfull min; is Vicarof Preston.” He after 
wards removed to Garstang, and was succeeded by William Cole, 
who was ejected from Preston in 1662, when Ambrose was also 
ejected from Garstang. Cole, however, afterwards conformed, and 
was Lecturer of Dedham, in Essex.—B. H. 


The Ing. Post Mortem gives him as owning 


* Nicholas Bane ster was not the vicar, but only “ clerk and 
schoolmaster” at Preston, having been chantry priest. See Canon 
Raines’ Hist. of Lance. Chantries, vol. ii. p. 206.—B. H, 
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It is in memory of one of the Travers of Tulketh, Nateby, Preston, ete." In the course of the excavations in 
1853, the workmen came upon an old grave-stone, on which, upon a brass which they sold for old metal, was the 
following inseription :— Here lyeth intend Seath BysuHell woollen draper baylife & abrother of Preston dying 
the xv Sep" 1623, aged 53, gave unto his Kinesfoolkes and God-children in legacies vic.L. [£600] also XXL. 
[£20] to the poore of his towne for ever, the use [interest] to be given the said poore by the major or his 
deputie at Christ and Easter 4 [£4] to the poore of Leeland and Walton al out of his charitable minde.”* 

There were two chantries in this church. The first “at the alter of the Crucifixe,’ was founded by 
Sir Richard de Hoghton, 1300-41. In 1498, as we have seen, we find Sir Alexander de Hor ton prese nting 
to this chantry as feoffee of Richard W halley deceased, so that the advowson of it would appear in the 
interval to have changed hands. The other chantry was at the altar of the Virgin Mary, founded by Helen, 
widow of Henry Hoghton, who died in 1479, not only to “celebrate contynuallie for hir sowle and all 
cristen sowles,” but also “the incumbent thereof to be sutticientlye lerned in gram’ to thentent to have a fre 
gram’ skole.” The chantries were abolished at the Reformation, but the “fre gram’ skole” continued, as 
appears from the charge of £2: 18:2 on the Duchy Revenues for “ clerk and school master.” ® 

The earliest registers commence in October 1611, and the following results serve to indicate the pro- 
gress of the population in Preston :— 


1611—1612. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 833—1834. 
Baptisms . ; . . 40 89 86 92 285 253 1086 1112 
Marriages. ; ; ee 22 37 23 111 Uta) 350 346 
Burials i , ; . 939 ial 116 99 418 427 583 569 


Next to the parish church, Sf. George's Church, situated between Fishergate and Friargate, is the 
oldest Episcopal place of worship in Preston. It was a plain brick edifice, built in the year 1723, as a 
chapel of ease to St. John’s, by the exertions of the Rev. Samuel Peploe, the vicar, ue himself consecrated it 
in 1726, having in the meantime been raised to the see of Chester. Incumbent, Rev. C. H. Wood (1862). 

The rapid increase of population at the beginning of the present century, led to a corresponding increase 
of churches, and Trinity Church was consecrated by Dr. Law, bishop of Chester, on the 15th December 1815, 
a neat plain Gothic structure, built at a cost of £9000, of which sum £4000 was raised by subscriptions and 
donations. The site chosen was between Great Shaw Street and the Back Lane, in an elevated situation, on 
a plot of ground formerly called Patten Field. The church has a handsome square tower, but somewhat 
deficient in height, at the west end. The living is in the gift of the vicar, and trustees, alternately, and is held 
at present by Rev. J. T. Brown, M.A. (1867). The foundations of S¢. Peter's Church, in the Fylde Road, were 
Jaid on the 12th of September 18 22, during the festival of the Preston Guild of that year, by James Alan Park, 
esq., the recorder of this borough ; and the church was erected by the commissioners for building new churches, 
at a cost of £6900,* on a site in the Fylde Road, presented by him. It was consecrated in 1825. The 
incumbent is Rey. D. F. Chapman (1862). The follow ing year St, Paul’s was also consecrated, built by the 
same commissioners on land presented by the late W. Cunliffe Shawe, esq., near the bottom of Church Street, 
adjoining Park Road to the east. It is a handsome building in the Early English style, situated in a spacious 
churchyard. Present incumbent, Rev. W. M. Myres, M.A. (1867). In 1835-6, Christ Church in Fisher- 
gate Street was built, consecrated October 11,1836, and opened for worship March 1837. It is in the Norman 
style of architecture, with two clumsy octagonal towers, one on each side of the entrance. The living is in 
the gift of trustees, and is now held by Rey. R. Firth (1864). The church was enlarged in 1852, and will 
hold above a thousand persons. S¢. Mury’s, in St. Mary Street, was opened in 1838, ue is also in the Nor- 
man style. It was enlarged in 1853, and will hold about 1500 persons. It is in the gift of the vicar. Present 
incumbent, Rev. G. Alker, M.A. (1 857). St. Thomas's, 1 the Laneaster Road, like the last named and 
three other churches, was erected in 1838, by the instrumentality of the then vicar, Rev. R. Carus Wilson, 
M.A. It will seat 1100 persons, and cost £4500. It was consecrated in 1839, and the incumbent 


With Constance & Blanch, my daughters 


1 [ Travers by birth a Norman, 
The one to spousalls, the other vow'd cloysters. 


To gain victorious conquest, 
With William Conqueror in I came 
As one chief rol’d amongst the rest. 
His guerdon was a crown, 
And ours subjects spoyle, 
Some ransom’d tow’r & town, 
Some planted English soyle. 
Tolketh his castle & herison, 
My captives maulger were ; 
His daughter & his heire Dame Alison 
I spoused to my fere. 


John Travers of Tulkethe, ete., occurs in the Escheats of 36 Edward 
TIT. (1862) (BS 25a. 52. ) 

* Probably a relative of Seth Bushell, D.D., vicar in the follow- 
ing generation. For a full account of this interesting relic by Mr. 
W. Dobson, who has rescued it from oblivion, see ZZist. Soc. Lance. 
and Chesh. Trans. 1855-6, p. 247.—B. H. 

3 Canon Raines’s Hist. Lance. Chantries, ii. pp. 202-6. 


4 Tt is not generally known that the grant of £12,500 was ob- 


Thirty winters thus were worne 
In spousalls, mirth & glee: 
Four begotten he had & borne, 
Eve crowned was Beauclerk Henery. 
Arnold & Jordan Fitz-Travers, 
The one me succeed, th’other tooke orders ; 
VOL, II. 


tained by the bishop of Chester (Lawe), to defray the expenses of 
one church, St. Peter's, on the representation of Nicholas Grim- 
shaw, esq. and Thomas Troughton, esq. ; but that, on the suge¢es- 
tion of the vicar, the commissioners resolved upon the erection of 
two churches out of the original grant, which was effected, exclusive 
of the burial-ground attached to St. Paul’s.—B, 


3N 
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is Rey. J. P. Sheppard, M.A. (1864), presented by Hyndman’s trustees. S¢. Jwmes’s, in Knowsley Street, was 
erected for a Dissenting chapel in 1837, but was purchased by the Rev. R. Carus Wilson, and opened as an 
Episcopal place of worship June 9, 1841. It was at first only a plain brick building, but has been subse- 
quently altered and improved. It is in the gift of the viear ; incumbent, Rey. J. Wilson, M.A. (1854). All 
Suints’, Elizabeth Street, was built in 1847 by public subscription, at a cost of £4000, for the Rey. 
W. Walling, M.A., who had resigned St. James’s. It is a substantial Grecian building, holding about 1500 
persons. The living is now held by Rey. G. Beardsell (1863), the presentation being vested in trustees. Sf. 
Luke's, Fletcher Road, was erected in 1859, with 800 sittings. The advowson belonged to the late Mr. J. 
Bairstow : and the Rev. W. Winlaw has held it from the commencement. Sé. Jurk’s, Maudlands, was built 
in 1863-4; holds nearly 1000 persons. It is incomplete, lacking the tower and spire. The living is in 
the gift of the incumbent of Christ Church and the vicar alternately ; incumbent, Rey. 'T. Johnson (1865). Sé. 
Suviour’s, erected in 1868, incumbent Rev. W. D. Thompson, is in the gift of the vicar and the incumbent of 
St. James’s alternately. A new church, Lmmanuel, is being (1869) erected on the Green Bank estate, at the 
north-west end of the town. Pending its completion, divine service is celebrated in the adjoining school- 
room, which has been licensed for the purpose. 

Numerous as the RomMAN CATrHoLics have long been in the town and neighbourhood of Preston, it does 
not appear that, at any period since the Reformation, when the Franciscan convent was dissolved, and the 
parish church passed out of their possession into the hands of the Protestants, that they had ever more than 
one place of public worship in this town till the year 1793. As early as 1605, they held services in a thatched 
building in Chapel Yard, Friargate ; but their first public chapel, called St. Mary’s. built in 1761, was situated 
at the top of Friargate Brow, and afterwards served as a chapel of ease to their more modern sanctuary, which 
is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, the early patron saint of the parish church. On the erection of St. Wilfrid’s, the 
old chapel was converted into a cotton warehouse, to which purpose it was applied for nearly twenty years, 
when it was again fitted up as a Roman Catholic chapel. In 1856 it was entirely rebuilt. St. Wilfrid’s 
chapel is a capacious building, capable of accommodating a congregation of 3000 persons; it is sitnated in 
Chapel Street, Fishergate, and was opened on the 4th of June 1793. It was enlarged in 1839. Contiguous 
to this chapel the Benedictine nuns of Ghent had a seminary, which was opened in the year 1792, but in 
1812 they removed to Caverswall Castle, in Staffordshire, where the sisterhood are now established. The 
church of St. Ignatius, of which the first stone was laid May 27, 1833, is a cruciform structure in the Per- 
pendicular style, with a tower and spire rising to a total height of 112 feet. It was enlarged in 1859. Four 
other Roman Catholic churches have since been opened: St. Augustine’s, commenced in 1838 ; St. Joseph’s, 
in Rigby Street ; St. Walburge’s, on the Maudlands ; and, in 1867, the Church of the English martyrs, Moor 
Park. St. Walburge’s is one of the noblest buildings in Preston, and its singularly beautiful spire, 303 feet 
in height, is a landmark visible for many miles. It is 165 feet long by 55 feet wide, the roof being in one 
span. It will hold 1600 persons. The Catholics have also a convent of the Holy Child Jesus, in St. Ignatius 
Square, established in 1840, with very large schools for girls and infants ; and other conventual establish- 
ments in the town, 

One of the most eminent of the Nonconformist ministers, the Reverend Isaac Ambrose, vicar of Garstang, 
and author of the evangelical treatise on “ Looking to Jesus,” was settled here at the period of the Common- 
wealth. He had removed to Garstang before 1660, but his successor, Rev. William Cole, was ejected in 1662, 
and it is probable that a congregation of Protestant Dissenters was formed in Preston soon after the passing 
of the memorable St. Bartholomew's Act,—meeting at first, as in other places, in private houses. In the 
year 1718 we find them building a chapel, which was used by the Presbyterians, who in the course of last 
century gradually became Unrrartans. The FrieNps’ meeting-house, in Friargate, was erected in 1784. 
Before that time this religious community assembled in a building between Everton Gardens and Spring 
Gardens, to the east of St. John’s Street. Their present meeting-house was rebuilt in 1847. The Baprisr 
chapel, at the top of Leeming Street, was erected in 1783, and re-opened 19th February 1833. This is now 
closed, and the Barrisr chapels are—Pole Street, which has replaced it ; Fishergate chapel, a fine chapel in 
the Byzantine style; Vauxhall Road ;' and Zoar chapel, in Regent Street. The [INDEPENDENTS have three 
chapels: Cannon Street, replacing since 1825 their original chapel built in 1700 in Fishergate, at the corner 
of Chapel Street ; Grimshaw Street, built in 1808; and a chapel in the Lancaster Road, erected in 1865. 
The WersLEYAN Meruopisr chapel, in the Back Lane, now converted into a corn warehouse, was built in 1788, 
during the lifetime of the Rev. John Wesley, who twice preached in it; it was superseded in the year 1817 
by the more spacious and commodious structure in Lune Street, which is capable of accommodating a congre- 
gation of 2000 persons. The Wesleyans have now six other places of worship: Moor Park, built in 1862, 
North Road, and four preaching-rooms. The Primitive Mernopists had their first meeting-room in Lawson 
Street, commenced about 1827, but afterwards moved to their present chapel in Saul Street. They have a 

1 


St. Paul’s chapel, in Vauxhall Road, used in 1814 by the follow- England was performed here for a short time by a minister licensed 
ers of Mr. Alexander Kilham, the founder of the New Connexion — at quarter-sessions, but not ordained by the bishop. It has since 
Methodists, was purchased by a congregation of semi-episcopalians changed hands several times. 

in 1819, and the service according to the ritual of the Chureh of ; 
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second smaller chapel in Brook Street. The other Nonconformist places of worship are—a New Jerusalem 
church in Avenham Road, a Free Gospel chapel in Ashmore Street, two United Free Methodist churches in 
Chadwick’s Orchard and Parker Street, and a Presbyterian meeting held in the Institution, Avenham. 

The following is a brief summary of the Presron CHanririss, derived from Report XI. of the Parlia 
mentary Commissioners :— 


Free Grammar School. There are no documents relating to the foundation, which is, with probability, attributed to the 
corporation, from whom the head-master receives a salary of £45, and the usher £40. he school is open to the sous of freemen ; 
and there are about 36 boys, about the half of whom receive a classical education. 'To this school belongs a field, let upon 
ground-rents amounting to £46 : 3s. bequeathed in 1663 by Bartholomew Worthington, for the support of a se hovl, and the reve rsion 
purchased by the corporation in 28 Charles LI. The interest of £180, paid by the Lancaster Canal C ompany, under act of parliament, 
is received by the schoolmaster. 

Blue Schools. In 1702 Roger Sudell devised a stable and hayloft in Minsprit Wiend, to be converted into a schoolhouse, with 
an endowment of £10 per annum, and £2 for books. Subsequent benefactors augmented the funds to £1000, with which, in 1813, 
stock was purchased. Another Blue School, in Whitaker’s Row, was erected out of money collected in the Le ee church for the 
use of charity schools. In 1817 it was agreed to unite the Blue School with the National School, then recently established, Since 
this time the funds have increased, and in 1830 the schoolhouse was re-ereeted upon the original site in Minsprit Wiend, where 
education and clothing are afforded to twenty-five boys and the same number of girls. 

Bread Money. Up to the year 1812 inclusive, £1: 10s. was paid out of the school accounts, and was distributed in bread. 
After that time the practice was discontinued ; but the vicar determined, in 1828, to revive the charity. In 1710 Mrs. Smith left 
the interest of £10 for bread.—Charities for the Use of the Poor. Richard Houghton, in 1613, left in rent £2:10s. per annum ; 
Cosney, in 1678, £5 per annum interest ; Crook, in 1688, £4 per annum rent ; Hodgkinson, in 1697, £2: 10s. per annum interest ; 
Dawson, in 1698, £5 per annum interest ; William Rishton, in 1729, £5 per annum interest ; Parker or Chorley, in 1747, £5 per 
annum interest. Total per annum, £29. ” Rogerson’ 8 Charity. In 1619 a rent-charge of £13, of whieh £9 was directed to be given 
to the mayor to assist poor apprentices, and the residue to be laid out in meat and drink for poor prisoners in Lancaster Castle, 
£13.—Banister’s Charity. In 1642 a rent of £16, of which £10 is paid to the vicar, and the remaining £6 is applied, together with 
the produce of Rogerson’s charity, in binding out apprentices. These funds belong to the ¢ sorporation. ~_ Thomas Houghton’ s Charity. 
In 1649, land for the poor of Preston and Grims: wgh, as well as other places. The annual rent is £64, which is divided into four 
equal parts, of which Preston and Grimsargh receive one. This is subdivided, and two-thirds given to Preston, and one-third to 
Grimsargh.— Vinekley’s Charity. In 1710, the interest of £50 for binding poor apprentices. This, and Hodgkinson’s charity in 
1697, be Jong to the corporation, and there is an accumulation of interest amounting to £34: 9: 4.—dddison’s Char ity. In 1729, a 
rent-charge of £5 to 20 poor housekeepers.—Henry and Eleanor Rishton’s Charity. ‘In 17 38, in trust for the poor, £300. Part of 
the income is applied annually in binding out apprentices, and the remainder is given to poor persons, in sums of 2s. 6d. each — 
Rigby’s Charity. In 1741, the interest of £100 to six poor widows, £5.—Donors Unknown. Two benefactions, amounting to £70, 
appear upon a paper written between 1750 and 1760, and are secured upon a close of land in Kirkham, let at the yearly rent of £7. 
Two-sevenths of oe a are paid to St. Michael’s parish. —dAnn Winckley’s Charity. In 1779, the interest of £100 to poor widows ; 
annual produce £ : 4.—Lost Charities. Kight benetactions, from the year 1605 te 1631, amounting to £134.—Whittingham’s, 
in 1690, the inte a ‘of £68.—Ingham’s and « Ashton’ s, in 1609 and 1709, of £7: 4s. per annum, probably never received.—Sudell’s 
Charity. £5: 10s. per annum, which has not been paid these sixty years.— Worthington’s Alinshouses, built in 1663, were taken 
down about thirty years ago, and the materials sold for £12: 12s.; which, with other money, was applied to building one almshouse 
on waste land.—Corporation Almshouses. In 1790, six almshouses were built on waste land, and are oceupied, rent- free, by persons ap- 
pointed by the corporation. There are also three others at the top of the Clerk Yard, oceupied by three persons put in by the mayor. 

BrovuGuron CHapELry.—School. The earliest conveyance of the school property is dated 22d December, 33 Elizabeth. The 
property consists of six tenements, which let for £127: 12s.; but the whole income is £128: 12s., out of which the upper master 
has a salary of £50 a-year, and the usher £40, The schoel is free to all children of the chapelry, of whom the average number in 
the school is between 90 and 100. 

Broucnutron Townsuie.—Daniel’s Charity. In 1656, two parcels of land, of which the rent amounts to £16 :10s., for the use 
of the poor, deducting a rent-charge of £1 to the chapelry school.—Houghton’s Charity. See Preston. A fourth part of the rent be- 
longs to Broughton township. — Charities of Boscow|? Burscough] and others. Bequests of £41 amount, of which no trace can be found. 

Barron.— Unknown. Poor stock amounting to £77 : 10s., the origin of which is not known. 

Etston.—Houghton’s Charity. See Preston. One- ~quarter of the rents is received by Alston and Elston, and the latter 
township receives one-third of the division. J urington’s Charity. In 1670 land to the poor of Ribbleton and Elston, which lets 
for £55. <A fall of timber on the estate, in 1800, produced £560: 5s., the interest of which, £24: 15 : 6, as well as the rent, is 
divided equally between the two tow nships. 

GRrIMSARGH.—School, There is a schoolhouse in which a master resides, with a school attached to it, and a garden adjoining. 
There are thirty or forty children, all of whom pay a quarterage settled by the master.—Houghton’s Charity. See Preston.—Charnley’s 
Charity. In 1737, the interest of £5 to the chapel-clerk, and £1 yearly to poor housekeepers. 

BrockHoies.—Boylton Rent-charge. In 1631, by indenture which cannot be found, £3: 15s. payable from the Boylton estate 
to the poor of the hamlet. 

Lea, AsHron, INGoL, AND Corram.—Lea School. Endowed, in 1784, by Samuel Neeld, with a messuage and tenement which 
let for £90. There is a pew in Preston church, let for 12s. 6d. a- year. There are also the school premises and school-house. 
About fifteen children, on an average, are taught here.—Farington’s Charity. See Elston. Besides the moiety of rents and interests 
before mentioned, there is a sum of £100, which has accumulated out of the share due to Ribbleton. The income of this and the 
two following charities, amounting annually to £57 : 7: 6, form one fund, which is distributed to the poor. ; 

Townsure oF Rrepreron.—Luck Field. A field so called, which lets for £9.—Rent-charge. A sum of £5: 10s., paid out of 
an estate in Elston called Willacy’s Tenement. 

The CorPoRATION is in possession of a certificate, under the hand and seal of Sir Thomas Walmsley, 
chief-justice in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and recorder of this borough, stating that, amongst other charters 
to Preston, he had seen one granted by Henry I. in the first year of his reign, the heads of which he recites 
in his certificate ; but no charter of Henry I. is to be found either amongst the records of the Corporation or 
in the Calendar of the Charter Rolls in the Tower. * 

The elective franchise was first conferred upon Preston in the 23d of Edward I. (1295), and succeeding 
charters through four centuries confirmed, and in some degree extended, the privileges of the burgesses ; but 
the charter of Queen Elizabeth is the Magna Chartu of Preston. 


1 Dr. Kuerden mentions the same fact: “ Preston in Amunder- appeares ex Bundell. Eseaet. A° 1 H. 3. n, 18." MS, Collect. in 
nes was constituted a borough by Hen. the son of the Empress, as the Heralds’ Coll. vol. vi, fol. 159. 
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In the 14th of Charles IL. (1662), that monarch granted to the corporation of Preston a charter, which, 
in addition to their other privileges, gave them the right of acquiring lands and revenues of the annual value 
of any sum not exceeding £200; but from the caprice of that monarch’s councils, and with the assistance of 
his sanguinary chief-justice Jeffreys, Preston, in common with most of the other boroughs of the kingdom, 
was divested of its charters in 1684,! and left without any rights or privileges but such as the king would 
vouchsafe to grant her. In this situation the borough remained till within three weeks of the king’s death, 
when the charter of 36 Charles II. (14th January 1685) was granted, under which the town was governed from 
that time until the Corporation Reform Act. This charter, which in some degree remodelled the cor- 
poration, gave that body authority to plead by the ancient titlek—* The mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of 
the borough of Preston, in the county palatine of Lancaster,” to have a common seal, and to acquire lands. 
It directed that the election of a mayor should take place every year, in the week next preceding the feast of 
St. Wilfrid, by a jury of twenty-four resident burgesses, which jury should be chosen by two of the more 
worthy and discreet inhabitants (called Eleisors), and which officers shall be chosen, one by the mayor, and the 
other by the aldermen of the borough present at the election. It ordains further, that the bailiffs, aldermen, 
and capital burgesses, shall continue aldermen and capital burgesses, and that the recorder shall hold office 
for life, unless dismissed for some reasonable cause. 

This charter grants a power to hold a court in the borough before the mayor and two or three of the 
aldermen every third week, on the Friday, for the trial of all actions personally arising within the borough. 
It also grants two markets to be held every Wednesday and Saturday in each week, and re-grants the two 
customary fairs, one on the Assumption to last for eight days, and the other on the vigil of the feast of 
Simon and Jude to last five days, and grants a new annual fair, to commence on the 16th of May, to last 
three days; also, a court of pie poudre-—The corporation possess handsome and somewhat superb regalia, of 
which the large silver gilt mace was presented to that body by his grace, James, the fourth duke of Hamilton, 
for their courteous attention to his accomplished duchess, Lady Elizabeth Gerard, during her abode in 
Preston. 

By the charter of 9 George IV. it is ordained, that, in addition to the mayor, his next immediate 
predecessor in office for one year after his quitting office, and the senior alderman for the time being, shall 
be coroners within the borough ; and, in addition to the then justices of the peace, every alderman shall 
be a justice of the peace within the borough. The officers named in this charter are mayor, aldermen, 
seven besides the mayor, capital burgesses seventeen, recorder, town’s-bailiff, mayor’s bailiff, town’s sergeant, 
mayor's sergeant, and town-clerk. There are seven other officers of the corporation—viz. the mace-bearer, 
beadle, bellman, gaoler, market-locker, market-keeper, and land-steward. These charters are, in a great 
degree, superseded by the act for the regulation of municipal corporations, which allows the functions, and 
gives more definite powers to the members of the municipal council. 

In the year 1772 the corporation renewed their prosecutions against “ merchant strangers,” who had 
established themselves in the town of Preston, without possessing the qualification as freemen of the borough ; 
and in the corporation-books of the date of the 6th of April in that year, the following entry appears :— 


** Received into stock from the subscribers to Baines’s prosecution towards paying Mr. Grimshaw’s Bill from Thomas Walshman, 


£47 27: 8.” And on the credit, or opposite side of the ledger—‘‘ Rec? 27th April 1772, from the Mercers, Grocers, &c., Company, 
within the borough of Preston, the sum of £45, by the hands of Mr. Walshman and Mr. Derbyshire, the wardens, in full for my 
costs of the Prosecutions against Baines to March Assises last. JOHN GRIMSHAW.” 


With the history of this prosecution, one of the last remaining vestiges of feudal policy, the original 
author of this work had reason to be familiarly acquainted. The effect was to subject Mr. Baines to expenses 
amounting to several hundreds of pounds, and ultimately to oblige him to remove from Preston to Walton- 
le-Dale. A short time previously, Mr. Baines had married Jane, the daughter of Edward Chew, esq., a 
gentleman long engaged in the East India trade, maternally descended from the Rigbys of Middleton Hall ; 
and the author of this work, being the second son of that marriage, was born at Walton on the 5th of 
February in the year 1774. Till he had attained almost to manhood, he resided in Preston ; he then 
removed to Leeds in Yorkshire, where he was long established, but with undiminished attachment to his 
‘native county ; inspired by this feeling, he sought to add to his other honours the proud distinction of “The 
Historian of Lancashire.” 

There are about three hundred resident freemen, and about three thousand non-resident. Freedom is 
acquired by birth, and by gift or grant; but it is supposed that in former times almost every respectable 
housekeeper was a burgess. This opinion, expressed by the corporation commissioners, is formed from a 
comparison of the number of freemen with the population. There are two descriptions of burgesses—in- 
burgesses and foreign-burgesses, these are divided into two others—guild-burgesses ; those who have been 


i Jeffrey s, afterwards George Lord Jeffreys, Baron of Wem in tribes pay their devotion to the spirit of evil. A letter of the chief 
Shropshire, was sumptuously entertained by the corporation of justice, in good preservation, is amongst the Corporation records, 
Preston, on his return from the assizes at Lancaster, in the autumn dated 29th September 1684. 

of 1684,—on the principle, probably, that certain of the Indian 
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admitted and enrolled at a guild merchant, and those who have not, the latter being called burgesses by 
court-roll. 

The lighting, watching, and improving the borough are in the management of the council, to whom, in 
1849, the powers conferred by the local act of 58 Geo, III. (1815), on commissioners were transferred. 

The revenue of the corporation is derived from tolls, stallage, fisheries, lands, and houses. The tolls 
from the several markets, and for stallage, produce a revenue of £2190, including £78 : 3s. from the weighing- 
machine. The fishery in the Ribble is let for £100 a-year. The real property of the corporation consists of 
land, houses, and buildings, estimated in the corporation accounts for the year ending August 31, 1868, at 
£142,044, which produce an annual revenue of £4700. 


The corporation have recently erected a sy n-hall on the site of the old town-hall, in the market-place, at a cost of £70,000. 
It is a very fine structure, de signed by Mr. G. Scott, R.A. They have laid out two parks on the banks of the river Ribble, on 
the south side of the borough, known as the pen Park and Miller Park, which comprise together about thirty-seven acres. 
The cost of laying out these “parks was upwards of £14,000. They have also laid out another tract of land, formerly ‘known as the 
Preston Moor, comprising one hundred acres, as a public park and recreation-ground, at a cost of £13,000. It is now known as the 
*“Moor Park.” On this park a large cricket-ground and bowliug-green have been formed. The Preston Marsh, on the west side 
of the borough, belongs to the corporation, and contains twenty-three acres. It has also been levelled and made suitable for a 
recreation-ground. 

The corporation have purchased land and erected a cattle-market on the north side of the borough, adjoinin 
and North-Western Railway, at a cost of £30,000. 

The Grammar School Buildings in Cross Street belong to the corporation; and for many years past the corporation have yearly 
paid the head-master a salary of £100, and the seeond master £45, The head-master receives the fees payable by the pupils, and 
pays for the necessary assistance in the school. The corporation also bear the expenses of warming, lighting, and cleaning the 
school, and providing and maintaining a play-ground—the annual cost of the school to the corporation being about £230. In con- 
nection with the school is an exhibition called the ‘* Miller Exhibition,” of the annual value of £40, tenable for four years. There are 
also three scholarships of the annual value of £10 each, tenable for three years, open to competition to boys attending the school. 

Dr, Shepherd’s Library (a bequest to the corporation of the late Richard Shepherd of Preston, esq.) las been under the 
management and control of the mayor and aldermen since the year 1785. A suitable building adjoining the grammar-school has 
been recently purchased and fitted up. by the corporation for the library and reading-room. The cost to the corporation in the 
maintenance of the library is about £100 a-year. 
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The amount of assessed taxes paid in Preston in 1831 was £7405 :15: 11, and the corresponding amount 
for 1868-9 is £2729: 16: 10 vee including paren ne income tax). The amount of assessment for the 
poor-rate in the borough in 1832-5 was £1 3,532 :19:7. The assessment for the year 1869-70 is £40,962, 
while the present ré ateable value of the borough is £2 11. B77, 

The act to provide for the better regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales changed 
essentially the whole system of municipal law, and ordained that the borough of Preston, like the other 
municipal corporations, should in future be governed under a uniform system ; that the governing power 
should be in the hands of the mayor, aldermen, and councillors, styled the “mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
of the borough of Preston.” The limits of the corporate and parliamentary borough are now co-extensive, 
comprising the townships of Preston and Fishwick. The borough is divided into six wards—viz. St. John’s, 
Trinity, Fishwick, Christ Church, St. George’s, and St. Peter's, with one mayor, twelve aldermen, and thirty- 
six councillors, six from each ward. ‘The councillors are chosen by the burgesses, and the aldermen by the 
councillors—the councillors and aldermen annually choosing the mayor out of their own body, as elsewhere. 
The councillors were chosen for the first time on the 26th day of December 1835, under the authority of an 
order in council; the aldermen were chosen on the 31st day of December in the same year, and the mayor 
on the Ist of January 1836. In the second and subsequent years the councillors were chosen on the Ist of 
November, to supply the place of those going out of office—the mayor being chosen annually on the 9th of 
November, and the aldermen elected triennially on the 9th of November. The number of municipal 
burgesses on the list in November 1836 was 2109; in 1868 it is 8137; and in the coming year, 1868-9, 
there will be an addition of about 4000, owing to the term of residence necessary to qualify a burgess having 
been reduced to one year, and to the admission of females to the franchise. 

Preston was one of the first boroughs in the county of Lancaster that returned members to parliament. 
The first return is of the date of 23 Edward I. (1295), when William Fitz-Paul and Adam Russel, burgesses 
of Preston, were elected, “the aforesaid William being guaranteed (manu captus) to come (as the return has 
it) by Richard Banastre and Richard Pelle; and the aforesaid Adam by Henry Fitz-Baldwin and Richard 
Kegelpin.” After exercising the privilege for seven different times, the last return being in 20 Edward II. 
(1326), members ceased to be returned, by reason of the “ debility and poverty of the burge »sses,” who were 
required to make payments to the members of 2s. a-day during sessions of parliament, which seldom 
attained a month’s maturity! In 1 Edward VI. the borough of Preston resumed its electoral privilege, 
and from that period to the present time it has been continued, with one exception (1653) during the 
Commonwealth. 

Till the first year after the restoration of the Stuarts, the right of returning members to parliament for 
Preston appears to have been exercised chiefly by the select body of the corporation, but not without some 
exceptions in favour of the freemen at large. In the year 1661 the question arose, whether the mayor and 
twenty-four burgesses only had votes, or whether the right was not in the freemen or inhabitants at 
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large « on Which the committee of the House of Commons decided that, “ All the inhabitants had voices,” 
and the house confirmed the decision! Here the attempt to give to the franchise an undue restriction 
terminated in giving to that franchise an undue extension, in contravention, as Sergeant Merewether 
contends, of the lav2 This decision differs materially from others which aimed at opening boroughs, in the 
use of the term “all,” from which the inference was afterwards drawn, that every inhabitant bad. the right, 
without any other qualification —this being the only borough in England in which such a right has 
prevailed. In 1768 this decision produced curious consequences. Up to that time the term “ “all the 
inhabitants,” interpreted by the actual point raised in 1661, was held only to include the in-burgesses or 
freemen. But in that year the earl of Derby’s nominees, Sir Henry Hoghton and John Burgoyne, esq., 
falling behind in the poll of freemen, claimed that literally all inhabitants, the whole adult male population, 
were entitled to vote, and polled a considerable number. a he mayor, nevertheless, returned to the writ the 
names of the other candidates, Sir P. Leicester and Sir F. Standish, as having polled the majority of freemen. 
Petitions were then presented to parliament, and the result was to unseat the members thus returned, and 
to establish universal suffrage in Preston.” The same point, with some modifications, was again raised in 
1780, when John Fenton, esq., who stood upon the interest of the in-burgesses, petitioned against the 
return of General Burgoyne ; and again in 1784, when Ralph Clayton and Michael Angelo Taylor, esq., 
petitioned against the return of the right honourable John Burgoyne and Sir Henry Hoghton, but in each 
case the result was to seat the me smbers who had the majority of “all the inhabitants.” The only 
modification, up to the time of the Reform Act of 1832, was by a clause introduced into the 26th George 
IIL. c. 100 (1786), preventing any one from voting except after a six months’ residence. 

With respect to the political character of the borough of Preston, the Stanley, or Whig, influence was pre- 
dominant from 1768 until the year 1802, when, by the increase of manufactures and population, occasioned 
hy the introduction of cotton-mills into the town, principally through the skilful and successful operations of 
John Horrocks, esq., that gentleman became a formidable candidate for parliamentary honours. In the 
year 1796, when Mr. Horrocks was first put forward in the corporation interest, supported by the earl of 
Liverpool as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, he maintained a strong though unsuccessful contest ; but 
when he again offered himself, in the year 1802, it was thought advisable to accommodate the differences 
of the contending parties by a compromise, each side to return one member, and a coalition was made 
through the intervention of Thomas Butterworth Bayley, esq., of Hope, near Manchester, and ratified by the 
signatures of eleven gentlemen in Preston, the leaders of the parties, to a written agreement prepared for 
the purpose, which produced the return of Lord Stanley and Mr. Horrocks. For five succeeding elections 
the combined strength of the earl of Derby and the manufacturing interest retained the representation in 
the same parties ; but, in 1826, John Wood, esq., afterwards chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, an 
independent member, was returned with the Honourable E. G. Stanley, the present earl of Derby ; and the 
same gentlemen were re-elected in July 1830. In December of that year, Mr. Stanley, having accepted the 
office of Secretary for Ireland, was defeated by Mr. Henry Hunt, and he, with Mr. Wood, was re-elected at 
the general election of 1831. In the first reformed parliament, Peter Hesketh-Fleetwood, esq., afterwards 
Sir P. Hesketh-Fleetwood, bart., and the Honourable Henry Thomas Stanley, became the members. 

By the Reform Act the privilege of returning two members to parliament was continued to the ancient 
borough of Preston ; and by the Act for settling and describing the divisions of counties, and the limits 
of cities and boroughs, so far as respects the election of members of parliament, Preston is placed in the 
boroughs in the northern division of the county of Lancaster, and is made to comprehend “the old borough 
of Preston and the township of Fishwick.” By this act Preston was appointed one of the places for taking 
the poll for knights of the shire for the northern division of the County of Lancaster, and is continued by 
the Reform Act of 1867 one of the polling-places for the new Northern Division. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR PRESTON. 


1295, Willielmus fil’ Pauli, Adam Russel. 1555. John Arundel, esq., John Hearle, esq., 
1298. Adam fil’ Radulphi, Adam de Biri. 1557. Rich. Sherborne, knt., Rob. Southwell, knt. 
1300, Will fil’ Paulini. (The name of the other Burgess is torn | 1559. John Alford, Rich. Cooke. 

off the roll.) * | 1563. Gilb. Moreton, esq., Roger Ascham, esq. 


de Townhende. 1572. James Hodgkinson, esq., Geo. Horsey, esq. 


1304. Robertus fi? Willielmi de Preston, Henricus fil’ Willielmi | 1571. Edw. Basshe, esq., Reginald Williams, esq. 
1306, Robertus fil’ Rogeri, Ricardus Banastre. | 1585. Edw. Basshe, Reginald Williams, esq. 


1507. Henricus del Kyrkestyle, Ricardus Banastr’. 1586. John Brograve, esq., Tho. Hesketh, gent. 
1526. Laurencius Travers, Willielmus de Graistok. 1588. John Brograve, esq., Michael Doughtie, gent. 
1547. Geo, Frevil, esq., . [ohn Hales, esq. | 1593. James Dalton, Tho. Balbeck, gent. 
15 2, Anthony Brown, Tho. Fleetwood. 1597. John Brogray e, esq. 5 John Stanhope, knt. 
1553, Will. Gerard, PRC eee | 1601. John Brograve, attorney of the duchy of Lancaster, Will. 
1554, Tho. Ruthel, esq., Will. Bernere, esq. Wood, esq. 
1954. Rich, Sherborne, knt., John Sylyard, esq. 1604. Vincent Skinner, knt., Will. Hall, esq. 
Commons’ Tae vol. viii. p. 336. by Wm. Dobson—an excellent little work, from whieh’ many 
' History of Boroughs, p. 356. corrections have been made in this and the following page, and. 


ei especially in the list of members subjoined, which, as given in 
* History of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston, the former edition of this work, was very inaccurate. —B, H. 
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1614. Edward Moseley, knt., Will. Pooley, knt. 


1620, Edw. Moseley, knt., Will. Pooley, kut. 
1624. Edw. Mose ley, knt., Will. Pooley, knt. 


1624. William Harvey, knt. (in place of Will. Pooley, knt., 
chosen also for Sudbury). 


1625. Will. Harvey, knt., Hen. Banister, esq. 

1626. Geo. Gerard, esq., Tho, Fansh: UW, eSq. 

1629. Rob. Carre, ‘knt., Geo. Gerard, kent, 

1640, Rich. Shuttleworth, esq., Tho. Standish, esq. 

1640. Rich. Shuttleworth, esq., Tho. Standish, esy. 

1642. Thos. Standish died. Writ issued, but no election. 
1645. Fresh writ on account of Thos. Standish’s death, William 


Langton, esq. 
1653. (No return for Preston.) 
1654. Rich. Shuttleworth. 
1656. Rich. Shuttleworth. 
1658. Col. Rich. Shuttleworth, Richard Standish. 
1660. Col. Rich. Standish, Alex. Rigby. 
1661, Edward Rigby, Dr. Jetlrey Rishton. 
1677. Death of Jeffrey Rishton, Sir John Otway. 
1679. Edward Rigby, Sir Robert Carr. 
1679. Edward Rigby, Sir John Otway. 
1681. Sir Jervis E lwys, Sir Robert Carr. 
1685. Sir John Chichley, Andrew Newport. 
1686. Death of Andrew Newport, Richard Fleetwood. 
1688. Hon. James Stanley, Thomas Patten. 
1690. Sir Christopher Greenfield, Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
1690. Lord Willoughby summoned to the House of Lords, Sir 
Edward Chisenhall. 
Sir Thomas Stanley, Thomas Molineux. 
1698. Henry Ashurst, Thomas Molyneux. 
1701. Henry Ashurst, Edward Rigby. 
1701. Henry Ashurst, Thomas Molyneux. 


1695. 


1702. Sir Cyril Wyche, Hon. Charles C. Z. Stanley. 
1705. Edward Rigby, Francis Annesley., 


1706. Death of Edward Rigby, Arthur Manwaring. 


The following are the elections since the Reform Act of 1832 


1708. 
1710. 
1714. 
1/15, 


vA 


(44, 


1726. 


1728 


1774. 
1780. 
1784. 
1790. 
1792, 
1795. 
1796. 
1802. 
1804. 
1806. 
1807. 
1812. 
1818. 
1820. 
1826. 
1839. 
1830. 


1831. 


3. Sir Henry Hoghton, 
1732. 
1735. 
1741. 
1747. 
1754. 
1761. 
1762. 
1767. 
1768. 
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Henry Fleetwood, Arthur Manwaring. 

Sir Henry Hoghton, Henry Fleetwood. 

Henry Fleetwood, Edward Southwell. 

Henry Fleetwood, Sir He snry Hoghton. 

Thomas Hesketh, Daniel Pulteney. 

Daniel Pulteney accepted office, Daniel Pulteney. 

Daniel Pulteney. 

Death of Daniel Pulteney, Nicholas Fazackerley. 

Sir Henry Hoghton, Nicholas Fazackerley. 

James Shuttlew orth, Nicholas Fazackerley. 

Nicholas Fazackerley, James Shuttleworth. 

Nicholas Fazackerley, Edmund Starkie. 

Nicholas Fazackerley, Edmund Starkie. 

Nicholas Fazackerley, esq., Edmund Starkie, 

Death of Nicholas Fazackerley, Sir Peter Leicester, 

Sir Peter Leicester, Sir Frank Standish, bart. 

(On their being unseated), Col. John Burgoyne, 
Hoghten, bart. 

Col. John Burgoyne, Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. 

General John Burgoyne, Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. 

Rt. Hon. John Burgoyne, Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. 

Rt. Hon. John Burgoyne, Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. 

Death of General Burgoyne, William C. Shawe. 

Death of Sir H. Hoghton, Sir H. Philip Hoghton. 

Edward Lord Stanley, Sir H. P. Hoghton. 

Edward Lord Stanley, John Horrocks. 

Death of John Horrocks, Samuel Horrocks. 

Lord Stanley, Samuel Horrocks. 

Lord Stanley, Samuel Horrocks, 

Samuel Horrocks, Edmund Hornby. 

Samuel Horrocks, Edmund Hornby. 

Samuel Horrocks, Edmund Hornby. 

John Wood, Hon. E.G, 8. Stanley. 

John Wood, Hon. E. G. 8S. Stanley. 

Hon. E. G. 8. Stanley accepting office, H. Hunt. 

John Wood, Henry Hunt (uncontested). 


esq. 


bart. 


Sir Henry 


PRESTON (Two Mempers). 


ELECTORS In 1832, 6352; IN 1865, 2773; In 1868-9, 11,312 
Elections. Elections. 
1832. Dee. P. H. Fleetwood (c.) 3372 | 1852. July. KR. Townley Parker : ; (c.) 1335 
Hon. H. T. Stanley : (L.) 3273 Sir G. Strickland, bart. . , (1..) 1253 
Henry Hunt fi F : (ne) 2054 | C. Pascoe Grenfell , , (L.) ney 
Capt. J. Forbes, R.N. , (L.) 1926 | James German. : : (ie) 692 
a NS me) as 1857. March. C. Pascoe Grenfell : r (L.) 1503 
Beat Aaah ; o1eR | R. Assheton Cross z : (c.) 1433 
So ah Hon, HL. Stenley cS as Sir G. Strickland, bart. . (lz) 1094 
Col. T. P. Thompson (L. ) 1385 | 1859. April. R. Assheton Cross : : (C.) 1542 
Thomas Smith (L.) 789 C. Pascoe Grenfell : ~ (tas 1208 
J. Talbot Clifton : : (L.) 1168 
837. July. P. H. Fleetwood (L.) 2726 
KR. Townley Parker (c.) 1821 | Mr. Cross accepting the Chiltern Hundreds : 
Jno. Crawfurd (L.) 1562 | 1862. March. Sir T. G. Hesketh, bart. ’ (u.) 1527 
== | George Melly : - ; (Ge!) 1014 
1841. July. Sir P. H. Fleetwood, bart. : (.) 1655 ; a 
Sir G. Strickland, bart. . : (L.) 1629 | 1865. July. Sir Thomas G. Hesketh, bart. . (c.) 
KR. Townley Parker (c.) 1266 Hon. Frederick Arthur Stanley (c.) 
Charles Swainson (6:) 1255 | — 
1868. Nov. Edward: Hermon : (G3) 5803 
1847. July. Sir G. Strickland, bart. . ; (t.) 1404 Sir T. G. Fermor- Hesketh, bart. (c.) 5700 
C, Pascoe Grenfell (1. ) 1378 Joseph Fr incis Leese. . (L.) 4741 
R. Townley Parker (C.) 1361 Lord E. G. F. Howard (1.) 4663 


One of the most ancient, and certainly one of the most splendid and elegant festivals in this kingdom, 


is held in the borough of Preston every twenty years, 


under the designation of the Preston Guild-Merchant. 


This institution is of Saxon origin, and Camden describes the Gilda Mercatoria as a liberty or privilege 
granted to merchants, whereby they are entitled to hold certain pleas of land and other possessions within 
their own precincts, and whereby neighbours enter into associations, and become bound to each other to 


bring forth him who commits any crime, or to make satisfaction to the injured party. 


The ostensible objects 


are to receive and register the claims of persons having any right to the freedom or other franchises of the 
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borough, whether by ancestry, prescription, or purchase, and to celebrate a periodical jubilee rendered dis- 
tinguished by the rarity of its recurrence. 

Dr. Kuerden, in his MS. Collections in the Heralds’ College (vol. iv. p. 23), has preserved a paper 
entitled, “ First Gild Merchant at Preston, 2 Edward III,” consisting of a series of curious regulations in the 
vernacular language, which in this reign began to be employed in law courts, though their proceedings were 
recorded in Latin. The ordinances, as given by him, are (in modernised orthography) :— 


tUILD-MERCHANT AT Preston, JuNE, 2p Epwarp IIT. 
Aubrey the son of Rob. (Mayor). 


A mayor-court holden at Preston in Amounderness, before Aubrey the son of Robert, Mayor, William the son of Roger Paulin, 
and Roger of the Wyche [? Fishwick], bailiffs of the same town, on Monday next after the feast of St. John the 3aptist, the year 
of the reign of King Edward the Third after the conquest of England, the second [7.e., 2d Edward ITI., 27th June 1328 or 1329, 
ace onding as the regnal year of Edward III. is reckoned from the deposition or death of Edward I1.] 

First it is ordered, by assent and consent of the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, with the whole commonalty of the 
same on of Preston, divers points and ordinances, for the profit and welfare of the same town, to all manner of burgesses in our 
euild-merchant, to have and use, them and their successors, as it is after written. 

2. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, with all their commonalty, by [their] whole assent and consent, have ordered, that 
it shall be lawful to the said mayor, ‘bailiffs, and burgesses, their heirs and successors, to set a Guild- Merchant at every twenty 
years’ end, or erer [7.¢., earlier] if they have need, to confirm charters distres [? diverse] that belong to our franchise. 

3. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by whole assent and consent, have ordered that no mayor for the year being, 
in time of our Guild-Merchant holding, nor other officer, shall have no mamner of fees, but they [shall] go wholly to the mayor, at 
the renewing of the Guild and refreshing of our town. 

4. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by assent and consent, have ordained for ever, that there shall no burgess’s son, 
the which his father is made burgess by our court- roll, and out of our Guila- Merchant, that be not lawful to none born to “be free in 
other freedoms or liberties that belong to the franchise of our town, nor his oath to be resumed in none of [our] courts, till the 
time be that he has purchased his franchise at our mayor-court, as his father did before ; and if he be sworn [elsewhere], his free- 
dom to be of no value. 

5. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, with all the commonalty, be crdained, by a whole assent and consent, that all 
manner of burgesses, the which is made burgesses by court-roll, and out of the Guild- Merchs ant, shall never be mayor, nor bailiff, 
nor sergeant, but only the burgesses, the which the names be in the Guild-Merchant last made before ; ; for the King gives the free- 
dom to the burgesses which are in the Guild, and to none others. 


ORDERS OF A PRECEDENT GUILD. 


Also the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by assent and consent, have ordained in the time of our last Guild-Merchant had, 
that all those that no freedom have by Guild-Merchant, they too be fined by the mayor, and by the twelve of the commonalty, the 
which the names are in the said Guild-Merchant before. 

7. Also the same mayor, and bailiffs, and burgesses, by whole assent and consent, [haye ordained that] if there be any burgess 
to our town belonging, that taketh part with any man, to help him, or to strengthen him, against the peace, and will not come to 
his mayor and help him and strengthen him to make peace ; that then it be lawful to our mayor, and to his successors, to discharge 
him of his freedom for ever, and his toll to be taken daily at him, as a false, untrue, and forsworn [man or burgess]. 

8. Also the same mayor and burgesses, by a whole assent and consent, for ever, have ordained that all our bailiffs of our town 
make their accounts duly and truly within the year; and, after the day of their accounts made, they shall have forty days’ respite, 
to gather and bring up the common gelds [or local taxes}. That then it be lawful to our mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, and to 
their successors, to attach their [? the sheritts’] bodies, till the »y have brought in all the common ‘gels, with the arrearage. 

9. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by a whole assent and consent, [have ordained] that all manner of burgesses 
that have been mayors or bailiffs beforetime, that the ey shall not intermit them, nor mell [meddle] them among the twenty- four, in 
time of our election being ; but they reset upon the bench with our mayor as aldermen. And if any of them so do, or mell him 
among the twenty-four, [he shall forfe sit] his liberty to the commons, or else to pay the fine, 20s. 

10. Also that the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by a whole assent and consent, have ordained [that] if it happen any of our 
burgesses fall in age, and in necessity of goods, that he may not hold house, nor craft, nor buying and selling, that he may not be 
of power to pay his freedom by the year,—yet he shall be free in all our liberties, that belong to our town and franchises, as he 
was before that he had fallen into that areat necessity of poverty. 

11. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by a whole assent and consent, have granted, at our fair time, that every 
potter and panner, an they big [if they build] a ‘booth [or stall] in our pavement, that ‘their toll be 20d. ; ; and every pewterer, 10d. ; 
every bowyer [bow-maker], 10d. ; every saddler, 10d.; every cutler, 10d.; every packer, 4d.; also every occupation that pays 1d., the 
toll on a Saturday, double at the fair time. 

12. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by assent and consent, have ordained that there shall be no manner of bur- 
gesses free to buy nor sell cante trippys of schepe [sell by cante or auction flocks of sheep], nor harras of horses [studs of horses], 
or no manner of beasts, if he [they] be not occupied at his house, or in his plough. 

13. Also the same mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, by assent and consent, have ordained that no burgess nor other man shall 
have no sheep nor gayte [goats], nor scabbed horses in our fields, nor in our common pastures, on pain of "Id. [for sheep] as oft as 
they are taken ; a gayt [goat], 40d.; a scabbed horse to be burnt. 

Given and ratified under our common seal, the place, day and year before said.? 


From an examination of the Preston Guild-Roll in the time of Richard IL, this festival appears to have 
been held before the mayor, three stewards or seneschals (two of whom were bailiffs), nine aldermen, and a 


' Though the corporation was by the charter empowered to enact 
by-laws for the better regulation of the borough, yet these were 
always made, till the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, according to 
ancient practice, by the mayor, stewards, and aldermen of the guilds, 
Orders of council were made between the guilds, and if in practice 
they were found useful, they were enacted at the following Guild. 
The by-laws existing in 1836 had not been altered since the Guild 
of 1742, when they were framed on the most mature deliber ration, 
with the aid of men eminent in the law. An ordinance for inclos- 


ing Preston “ Moor,” passed on the 23d Noy. 1838, is the only ex- 
ception to this rule on record in 18386. 

2 This is clearly not the first Guild held under the grant or char- 
ter of Henry II. (1175-85), nearly a century and a half earlier ; 
but it seems to be the first of which there is any record, though its 
register contains a reference (in clause 6) to a previous guild, Mr, 
Whittle, in his History of Preston, says “a Guild-Merchant was 
established here in the days of Henry II., a.p. 1172,” but he gives 
no authority for the statement.—J. H. 
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clerk of the Guild, From that time till the grant of the governing charter, the entries have been in similar 
form ; but since the reign of Charles IL, ah one exception (in 1 Anne), all the Guilds have been holden 
before the mayor, the ‘three senior aldermen who are called seneschals or stewards, four other aldermen 
called aldermen of the Guild, and the clerk of the Guild. The officers of the Guilds seem to have exercised, 
at some of these celebrations, the whole power of legislating for the body corporate and for the burgesses ; 
but the early entries of proceedings show that they require a more popular sanction, the terms being “ w ‘ith the 
consent of the Maire, Bailiffes, and Burgesses, with all the hole Comonalte of the same towne of Preston.” 

The Guilds formed a kind of Court of Session of corporate legislation, held every twenty years, at which 
all the laws for the government of the corporation were passed, and at which all the privileges of the burgesses 
were first claimed, and subsequently renewed. The words of invitation in the original record are these :— 

“Tf any be mindful to be made a Burgess, let him come into the Court and render to the Pretor twelve pence, and take his 

burgage from the Pretor, and render to the Pretor’s servant one penny, and he shall bear witness that he was made a Burgess in 
this Court.” 

Early in the guild year the mayor issued a proclamation, giving notice that— 
‘The Guild Merchant for the Borough of Preston will be opened with the usual solemnities in the Town Hall, on the first 
Monday after the feast of the decollation of St. John the Baptist, when all persons claiming to have any right to Freedom, or other 
franchise, of the same borough, whether by ancestry, prescription, or purchase, are to appear by themselves or their proxies to 
claim and make out their several rights thereto, otherwise they will, according to ancient and immemorial usage, forfeit the same.” 

The following is a list of the years in which each successive guild has been held, with the names of the 
chief magistrates who presided :— 

PRESTON GUILD MAYORS, 


1562. Thomas Wall. 


1328 or 9. Aubrey son of Robert. 1582. George Walton. 1722. Edmund Assheton. 
1397. William Ergham. 1602. Henry Catterall. | 1742. Henry Farington. 
1415. Henry Johnson. 1622. William Preston. 1762. Robert Parker. 

1429 or 1439. Robert Hoghton. 1642. Edmund Werden. | 1782. Richard Atherton. 
1459. Robert Hoghton. 1662. James Hodgkinson. | 1802. Nicholas Grimshaw. 
1500. William Marshall. 1682. Roger Sudell. 1822, Nicholas Grimshaw. ! 
1542. Thomas Tipping. 1702. Josias Gregson. | 1842. Samuel Horrocks. 


1862. Robert Townley Parker. 


Previous to holding the Guild, a court, constituted as already stated, was formed, which sat daily in the 
town-hall for twenty-eight days, to renew and grant freedoms. The entertainments (for the direction of 
which a committee of the corporation was always appointed) were generally confided to the taste of the mayor 
and lady mayoress, subject to the approbation of the committee. The processions were arranged by the mayor, 
with the concurrence of the committee also, after a communication with the wardens and stewards of the dif- 
ferent companies of trade and the heads of lodges. The duration of the Guild, which was anciently for a 
month, was reduced in 1822 to a fortnight, and in 1842 and 1862 it lasted only a week. The nobility and 
gentry, not merely of the town and neighbourhood, but from the metropolis and from other distant parts 
of the country, were attracted by this gorgeous commemoration. A detailed description of the daily pageants, 
processions, feasts, and other entertainments, during a week or a fortnight’s celebration, would be much beyond 
the limits of the present work.’ 

At the conclusion of the guild the masters and wardens of all the different companies attend, as on the 
first day of the guild, upon the worshipful the guild-mayor, in open court at the Guild-hall, along with a 
number of the burgesses. The companies then have their guild-orders sealed and regularly entered in the 
books. Proclamation is next made, and the name of each inhabitant burgess called over, when the grand 
seneschal, or town-clerk, affixes the corporation-seal upon the guild-book, which afterwards holding up, he 
says, “ Here is your law.” The sergeants then make proclamation in these terms :— 

“This grand Guild Merchant’s Court is adjourned for twenty years, until a new Guild Merchant’s Court be held and duly 
proclaimed.” 

The holding of a guild was very expensive. The one held in the year 1802 cost the corporation £1302 : 14s, 
and that held in 1822, £1278: 0:4, exclusive of the cost of wine? The guilds have also their receipts as 
well as their expenditure ; and at the guild in 1802 there was received at the different places of amusement 
alone, by the mayor, £1863:8:9; and from the sale of articles after the guild, £272:4: 2. 

It is erroneously supposed by some to be obligatory upon the corporation to celebrate a guild every 
twenty years: no such obligation exists ; the euilds have, indeed, for upwards of two centuries “and a half, 
been held at regular intervals, in virtue of a by-law of the mayor, stewards: and aldermen of the guild, passed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but this is quite a matter of choice and arrangement ; and should the enter- 
tainments and processions ever wholly cease, no privilege or franchise would be lost.’ W hen a guild was held, 

1 Nicholas Grimshaw, esq., served the office of guild-mayor for earliest records, their ordinances, mayors, and their celebrations, 
the second time, of which there is no similar instance on record. will be found in the ‘‘ History of Preston Guild, &e.,” by William 


[Unless the Robert Hoghton of 1459 was the same as the mayor of | Dobson and John Harland, F.S.A. (1862), and in “ An Account of 
the previous guild.—B. H.] This gentleman also served the office the Celebration of Preston Guild in 1862,” by William Dobson. 


of mayor no fewer than seven times.—B. 3 Report of the Municipal Commissioners, p. 1688. 
2 The fullest information as to the Preston Guilds, from their 4 A guild was omitted in the reign of Henry VI., owing, pro- 
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and the freemen were engaged to register their claims, it was obligatory upon them to obey the mandate. 
Formerly the purchase of freedom continued from euild to guild, and if not renewed at each returning 
celebration it was lost. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835, by abolishing any peculiar trade privilege of 
freemen, and opening the government of the town to all ratepayers, divested the guild of much of its interest. 
Now, the only privilege of a freeman, as such, is freedom from market-toll, a limited right of pasturage on 
Preston Marsh, and freedom from pontage at Penwortham Bridge, when a toll is periodically imposed on 
passengers to meet the expenses of repairs. At the last two guilds freemen renewed their franchise as of 
old, being incited thereto by considerations of ancient associations, thongh with the bulk of them the right 
is of no commercial value. Henceforth the main business of the guild will be festivity and ceremonials. 

Courts or LAw.—Though Lancaster, as the county town, retained the Assizes undivided until of late 
years, when adjournments have taken place to Liverpool and Manchester, yet the chief-clerk, styled the Pro- 
thonotary, has long held his office at Preston, as a more central and convenient place. An act, however, has 
now been obtained for holding district offices at Liverpool and Manchester. 

The Chief Registrar’s oftice for the Chancery of Lancashire is kept at Preston, and the courts have been 
held there and at Lancaster ; but more lately district registrars have been appointed for Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and the Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy has held frequent courts at those places. 

Quarter and intermediate sessions are held at Preston for the hundreds of Amounderness, Blackburn, 
and Leyland ; also the Annual Session for questions concerning the county rate. Here also the Clerk of the 
Peace’s office is kept for the whole county. 

The ancient County Court was held at Preston. Here also coroners were formerly elected. In the 
year 1862 the county of Lancaster was divided into six coroners’ districts, and the election of each coroner is 
confided to the freeholders of his district, the elections taking place respectively at Lancaster, Preston, Black- 
burn, Liverpool, Rochdale, and Salford. The formation cf an additional district, of which Bolton is to be the 
head-quarters, is contemplated, to be formed out of the present Bolton and Salford districts. 

The Wapentake court of the Hundred of Amounderness, for the recovery of debts under 40s., is held at 
Preston every third Wednesday. 

The Borough Court of Preston is held in the Town-hall every third Friday, before the recorder, with 
jurisdiction unlimited in amount, but restrained practically to £20. 

The modern County Court is held here for an adjoining district, before the judge, William Adam 
Hulton, esq. 

There were formerly Courts-leet, with view of frankpledge, held twice in the year at least, for the pre- 
sentment of nuisances and obstructions, and for the examination of weights and measures ; but since 1835 
they have not been held. The county magistrates sit once a-week (Saturday) at Preston. The Borough 
Magistrates’ Court is held daily at the Police Court in Lancaster Road. Here are also the offices of the 
police force, which consists of eighty-two rank and file, under a chief constable and three inspectors. 

The seal-keeper, the cursitors, the clerk of the crown, and the county treasurer, have their offices here ; 
and the office of the sheriff, whose deputy is always a professional gentleman in Preston, is also held in this 
emporium of law. Here also county meetings are usually held, and the general meetings of the Lieutenancy. 

The Pubiic BurmLprinas in Preston are not very numerous. The Guild-hall was built just before the 
guild of 1762; but the ancient Moot-hall or Town-hall, to which it was an adjunct, had existed long before. 
In the middle of the previous century, Dr. Kuerden mentions “ an ample, 
antient, and yet well beautifyed gylde- or town-hall, or toll-boothe, to which 
is annexed, at the end thereof, a counsell chamber for the capital burgesses 
at their court days.” Beneath were “rows of butcher shops,” ete. On the 
morning of June 3, 1780, however, this building fell down very suddenly 
only a few hours after a race-ball had been held in it, and was rebuilt in 
time for the guild of 1782, in what was then regarded as a “stately pile,” 
between Church Street and Fishergate. Of late years, however, it was felt 
to be altogether inadequate to the wants of the town, with its immensely 
increased population, and in 1853 plans were obtained for a new Town- 
hall—Mr. Hill, architect, of Leeds, obtaining the prize in the competition. 
Eventually, however, the expense deterred the council from proceeding with 
the project, and it lay in abeyance for several years. In 1861 it was revived, 
and Mr. Gilbert G. Scott, R.A., was commissioned to prepare designs, which 
were adopted, and the foundation-stone of the present noble building was laid, September 2, 1862, by R. 
Townley Parker, esq., guild-mayor. It is a large pile, occupying the whole space between Fishergate, the 
Market Place, Cheapside, and the old shambles, a space about 43 yards by 30 yards. The style of the building 


hably, to the unsettled state of the kingdom arising out of the by-law was made at the guild, William Marshall, mayor, directing 
“ Wars of the Roses ;” and there are no records of one being held in the guild to be held every twenty years, and this by-law still exists. 
1522, the 14th year of the reign of Henry VIII. In 16 Henry III.a —B. 
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is mixed, being, however, mainly that phase of Gothic architecture which was prevalent in England in the 
fourteenth century, with some modifications characteristic of the medieval hotels de ville in Belgium and France, 
and also of somewhat later English architecture. It is built of Longridge stone, much enriched with very 
beautiful tracery and carving, and all the arches carried on columns of red Aberdeen granite. On the 
ground-floor is the Exchange, 82 feet by 39 feet, with a handsome public room over it. The north side of 
the building is devoted to the purposes of the corporation, with council-chamber, offices, etc. At the south 
east angle rises a lofty and beautiful tower, 170 feet high. The entire cost was nearly £70,000. It was 
opened October 3, 1867, by the duke of Cambridge, amid great public rejoicings. 

The building formerly used as a prison at the Grey Friars being found too small for the purpose, the 
present House OF CORRECTION was erected in 1790. At that time it enclosed within the walls an area of 
one acre, the grounds attached measuring five acres ; but from time to time very considerable additions have 
been made. The prison is conducted on the penitentiary plan, and will contain upwards of 900 prisoners. 
The court-house, on the south side of the walls, comprises a spacious sessions-hall, fifteen yards square, and 
numerous apartments for the juries, magistrates, barristers, and others, who have business to transact here. 
The governor’s house, a rustic stone building, decorated with the arms of the duchy of Lancaster, was finished 
in 1834. The other new buildings were opened in October 1827. The prison is appropriated to the use 
not only of Amounderness, but also to the hundreds of Blackburn and Leyland. Within the same grounds 
was erected in 1854 a large building for the militia stores. 

An edifice, once much admired for its stately appearance, was the occasional residence of the earl of 
Derby in Church Street, but it was built originally by the Patten family, and passed by marriage to the 
Stanleys, Sir Edward Stanley having married the heiress of the Pattens. There were here a number of pictures, 
open to the inspection of visitors, but they were removed, and the house itself dismantled, in 1835, to form a 
new street on a line with Grimshaw Street. The Stanley family has long been closely connected with the 
town of Preston, in which they have considerable possessions. In the year 1730, Sir Edward Stanley was 
elected an alderman of the corporation ; and, in 1731, he was elevated to the civic chair; but on the 2d of 
September 1740 he was discharged as an alderman, at his own request, having succeeded to the earldom. 

The Corn EXCHANGE, an ample range of public buildings situated in Lune Street, is a brick structure, 
three storeys high, of an oblong form, enclosing an open area, 256 feet long by 108 feet wide, ornamented 
by a stone pediment and cornice. It was opened in August 1824. 

There are two public works in Preston of great importance—the WATERWORKS and the GASWORKS. 
The former of these establishments has existed nearly a century and a half, and is due to Robert Abbatt, 
who, sensible of the advantage of an ample supply of fresh water, of its influence upon the domestic comfort 
of the inhabitants, and of the security it imparts to the town against the ravages of fire, erected the first 
waterworks in 1729, in company with Mr. Kellett ; and though from that time to the present the name of 
“The Folly ”? has attached to their labours, time has shown the folly not to have been in the projector, but 
in those who applied a name of opprobrium to one of the first instances of enterprise and public spirit 
displayed in modern Preston. Previous to that time Preston had been supplied by wells. A “ draw-well” 
was ordered to be made by the Corporation in 1654, “in the bottome of the marked stidd ”—probably at 
the Friargate corner of the Market Square ; and another public well was constructed at the expense of the 
Corporation in 1666 in Fishergate. Kellett and Abbatt’s waterworks were at Avenham, the large well 
being on the site of the minspitt well mentioned by Dr. Kuerden. Their pipes were at first of wood, and 
the water was forced to the higher parts of the town by machinery turned by horses. These works having 
become insufficient, a new scheme was started in 1825, by the late Mr. John-Smith and some others ; but 
it was not until 1832, when the proprietors of the old company had dwindled to eight, that a new company, 
incorporated by the Act of 2 and 3 Wm. IV. cap. 27 (1832), for the better supplying the borough of 
Preston and Fishwick with water, was established. Seven considerable reservoirs now supply the town 
with this important element. These reservoirs cover a space of more than 72 acres, and contain close upon 
265 million gallons, the daily consumption of Preston being about three million gallons. This year, 1869, an 
act of parliament has been obtained authorising the corporation to construct another reservoir, to contain 150 
million gallons, and to take water from the Langden and Hareden brooks in the Forest of Bowland. These 
works are now the property of the Local Board of Health. In 1851 very fine Barns and WASH-HOUSES 
were opened in Saul Street. 

The Preston GASWORKS is interesting as the first establishment formed in any provincial town in the 
kingdom for the supply of coal-gas to the inhabitants. The subscription was opened in May 1815, 
and the first issue of gas was made from the old works in Avenham Lane, in the February following, at 
the price of 15s. per 1000 feet. The works were first undertaken with a capital of about £2500, which was 
afterwards augmented to £12,000, and has since been increased to upwards of £180,000. 

The history of the PuBiic Press of Preston ?s contained in a narrow compass. As early as 1744, there was 
} Country villas were in those days almost as rare in the vicinity tions, erected near the Marsh by Mr. John Nock, obtained the 
of Preston as public works, and hence a neat house, with planta- name of ‘* Nock’s Folly.” 


_ 
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a newspaper published in Preston, Zhe Preston Journal, 4 pp., each 14 inches by 10,' printed by W. Smith in 
Church Street. In the year of the rebellion of 1745, appeared The True British Courant, published by Robert 
Moon, and afterwards by James Stanley and John Moon ; but from lack of patronage this journal was, at a 
subsequent period, discontinued. At the breaking out of the revolutionary wars between France and England, 
when the thirst for news was ardent in the extreme, the late Mr. Thomas Walker established a newspaper, 
entitled The Preston Review, the first number of which was published June 1, 1791 ; after languishing through 
a year with indifferent success, this journal ceased. The next effort to supply the inhabitants with a media 
of intelligence and of commercial and professional annunciation, was made, with better success, by Mr. Thomas 
Croft, who issued the first number of his publication on the 7th of February 1807, under the title of 
The Preston Journal; this was afterwards continued on the Saturday, by Mr. Wilcockson, under the altered, 
title of The Preston Chronicle, which it took on the 5th of September 1812, and subsequently by him in 
partnership with Mr. Lawrence Dobson ; and by Messrs. William and James Dobson. This has recently 
passed out of Messrs. Dobson’s hands, and is now published by Mr. A. Hewitson. The Preston Sentinel was 
published by Mr. L. Clarke, from Saturday the 7th of April 1821, to Saturday the 30th of March 1822, when 
it was discontinued ; but, on the Ist of January 1825, another newspaper was issued from the same office, 
called The Preston Pilot, which is also published on the Saturday. In 1837 The Preston Observer was started 
by a joint-stock company, but after several times changing hands it ceased in 1840, when The Preston Advertiser 
commenced a very brief career. In 1844 The Preston Guardian was commenced by Messrs. Livesey and Son, 
and this, now published by Mr. George Toulmin, Zhe Preston Herald (started im 1855), The Chronicle, and 
The Pilot, form the public press of the town. No works of any great note have been printed in this town, 
though several men of literary eminence have received their education here.” 

The town of Preston is indebted for SHEPHERD'S LiprarRy to an alderman of this borough, Richard 
Shepherd, a physician of eminence, who died on the 4th of December 1761, bequeathing, by will dated June 
18, 1759, “all and every of his books, of what nature or kind soever, to his executors, in trust, for the mayor 
and aldermen of the borough, or corporation of Preston ;’ and confiding to the said mayor and aldermen the 
power to give to any person they should direct the privilege to read or inspect such books. The testator 
further bequeathed £200, to be placed out at interest, and to be applied by the mayor and aldermen to the 
purpose of paying the librarian’s salary; and the interest of the residue, being £1000, arising out of his 
personal estates, he directed to be applied by them in purch asing books for enlarging and increasing the 
library. After being for some time deposited in a room in Shepherd Street, a room for them was erected 
adjoining the Grammar school in that street, and was open at stated hours for the admission of persons, by 
ticket from the mayor or any of the aldermen, From 1851 to 1868, the library was housed in the Institu- 
tion for the Diffusion of Knowledge. In the latter year the corporation purchased a building in Cross 
Street, erected for the Literary and Philosophical Institution, which, after an existence of twenty-seven 
years, was then closed. Important as was Dr. Shepherd’s munificent donation, it must be obvious that even 
if it was open without restriction, it would by no means be equal to the literary requirements of a town 
like Preston. Under the influence of this persuasion, a public library was established in 1825, in Fishergate, 
named the “ Palatine Library.” This was afterwards merged in the above-named Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, The principal literary society of the town now 1s the INSTITUTION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE, which resembles 1 in its principal features a mechanics’ institute. This excellent establishment 
consists of a libre ary with 7000 volumes, a museum of natural history and miscellaneous rarities, and a 
large collection of insects seed by Mr. William Helme, a weaver, and a reading and lecture room for the 
accommodation of the members. The first hall of the society was in Cannon Street, and was opened in 
October 1828, and the number of subscribers during the first year was from six to eight hundred. In 1849 
it was removed to new premises at Avenham, erected at a cost of £6000. There is also a Law Lrprary, 
established in 1833, in which a society for the discussion of legal subjects holds its meetings. 

Before the establishment of the recently defunct Literary and Philosophical Institution in W inckley 

Square, an institute of this name existed for some years, which originated as early as 1810; and, at a later 
period, 1834, a Society of Arts was formed, which, however, gradually declined. 
_ The DISPENSARY was established in 1809, and a house of reco overy connected with it in 1813. This 
house was near Trinity church. A House or RECOVERY, in Deepdale Road, was erected in 1833, in con- 
nection with the Poor-law establishment. A noble hospital, “The Preston and Lancashire Royal Infirmary,” 
was commenced in 1866, costing upwards of £12,000, of which the House of Recovery building forms a part, 
another hospital being provided for paupers, in the new Union Workhouse. 


' History of the Borough of Preston and its Environs, by Charles Monuments ;’ and the Rev. John Arkwright, were all of Preston. 
Hardwick ; from which [I have obtained many corrections of the It has been supposed that the Chief Baron Tomson was a native 
imperfect information about Preston supplied in this work in 1835. of Preston, but this is an error; the learned baron was born at 
—B. H. Camberwell, near London, on the 6th of January 1745, and died 

on the 15th of April 1817. He had a sister, who took up her abode 
~ Dr. John Preston, the father of the Nonconfor mists, descended in Preston, when it was “the resort of well-bred but ill-portioned 
from the De Prestons ; John Weayer, the author of the “Funeral old maids and widows,’ and hence the mistake.—B. 
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The GRAMMAR ScHOOL.—We have seen (p. 457) that the chantry priest endowed by Helen Hoghton at 
the end of the fifteenth century was to be a man “learned in gram’ to thentent to have a fre gram’ skole,” and 
that in the Duchy accounts after the Reformation appears £2:18: 2 for “clerk and schoolmaster.” In 1612 
the corporation records mention a stipulation for the payment to the “ schoolmaister of the towne of Preston ;” 
and in 16638 Bartholomew Worthington left a bequest of land for it, already mentioned (see Charities). In 
1666, the “ Remarkable school-house,” mentioned by Dr. Kuerden, was built at the bottom of Stoneygate, and 
the master’s house adjoining in 1728. The present building in Cross Street was built by a number of share- 
holders in 1841, and sold to the corporation a few years ago. The school is usually attended by about 100 
scholars, of whom about a dozen are on the foundation, and pay two guineas a-year. There is a Preparatory 
School in connection with the Grammar School, at which there are about 50 scholars. 

The Birue-Coat ScHoon was founded in 1701 by Roger Sudell, who, in 1702, bequeathed property 
in Main-sprit Wiend, and an annual charge on his estate of £12, to it. Over the door way of the original 
school-house in Main-sprit Wiend was the inscription, “ Mr. Roger Sudell, bachelor, his catechetical Schul, A.D. 
1701.” In 1830 a new school-house was erected on the old site, the property having been much increased 
by benefactions, and the school amalgamated (in 1817) with the national schools established at that time. 
Twenty-five boys, and the same number of girls, are clothed and educated by this foundation.! 

Dr. Be njamin Franklin, the great transatlantic philosopher, twice visited Preston ; first in the year 1771, 
and afterwards in 1775. He was closely connected with one of the most respectable f families in the place, 
Mr. Richard Bache having married his only daughter, There was in 1835, in the possession of Mr. W illiam 
Taylor, of Moss Cottage, a rude musical instrument, constructed by Franklin in one of his visits to Preston. 
The instrument is formed of nineteen pieces of wood, and is supposed to have been the germ of the harmonicon. 

An AGRICULTURAL Socrety for the hundreds of Amounderness, Leyland, and Blackburn, instituted in 
1810 under the auspices of Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, bart., and called the Preston Agricultural Society, 
by exciting a spirit of emulation, tended essentially to improve the agriculture of Mid- Lancashire. Since 
1847 the society has merged in the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society. 

Of the places of public amusement in Preston the principal is the THEATRE, in Fishergate, built by 
subscription, in shares, previous to the guild of 1802, and opened with that jubilee. The old “ Cockpit” was 
behind the court-yard of the Bull Inn. For many years previous to 1856 this place was appropriated to the 
meetings of the Temperance Society, but in that year the TEMPERANCE HALL was opened. In the year 
1726, RACES were established on Preston Moor, and on the 7th of August in the year 1786, at a time of great 
political excitement, opposition races, on the moor forming part of the ancient forest of Fulwood, and passing 
over a section of the road called W. atling Street, were established by the earl of Derby. The first, called the 
Corporation Races, were discontinued in 1791, but the latter races were continued till 1833, under the 
designation of Preston Races, from which town the course was distant little more than a mile, though it is, 
by a strange anomaly in parochial arrangement, within the parish of Lancaster. : 

A © publiq workhouse” is mentioned by Dr. Kuerden, built about 1676, in pursuance of the following 
resolutions of the corporation, about 1674-5—? 

“That the church-wardens and overseers of y® poore doe deliver unto the mayor and counsell y® names of all y® poore people 
in y® towne and thet thereout may bee choyse made who of them shall be set on worke.”’—‘* That there be two lusty men ap- 
poynted Beadles to whipp out all vagrants and beggares, and that all officers and other p’sons within y® towne be p’ticularly 
charged to bee ayding and assisting to y® s¢ beadles.” 

At a still earlier period we have traces of a very primitive mode of relieving the poor, in an entry in 
the early corporation records: under the date October 20, 1616, we find “divers poore people are assigned 
and app* to divers inhabitants’ houses for their releefe by meate and drinke.” 

The WoRKHOUSE on the moor was built in 1788. At that time it was a very small institution, every 
township in the parish maintaining its own poor. After the passing of the Poor-law Amendment Act it 
was very much extended, but since the erection of the Union Workhouse in Fulwood it has been only used 
as a tramp-house. 

The Preston Poor-law Union comprises 28 townships—viz. Alston, Barton, Broughton, Cuerdale, Dil- 
worth, Dutton, Elston, Farington, Fishwick, Fulwood, Grimsargh-with-Brockholes, Goosnargh-w ith-Newsham, 
Haighton, Much Higale: Litele Hoole, Hothersall, Howick, Hutton, Lea Ashton Ingol and Cottam, Longton, 
Dec wori heim Preston, Ribbleton, Ribckester, Samlesbury : Walton -in-le-Dale, Whittingham, and Wood- 
Plumpton. Area, 68,035 statute acres ; population in 1861, 110,523. The workhouses in the rural town- 
ships of the Union have all been closed with the exception of that at Ribchester. 

AVENHAM WALK, the property of the corporation, situated on the summit of the hill which rises 
from the Ribble, has been, for a century and a half, one of the places of public resort for pleasure and 
exercise. Wood, water, hill, vale—in short, everything that is necessary to adorn a prospect—unite here. In 
1834 the corporation enclosed Preston Moor, and laid it out as the Moor Park ; and during the cotton- 
famine, 1862-65, another park was laid out and completed, the work being chiefly accomplished by the 


1 Hardwick's Preston and its Environs. 2 Ibid. p. 281, ete. 
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factory operatives thrown out of work. Avenham Park and Miller Park were inaugurated October 3, 1867, 
the day of the opening of the new Town-hall. 

The principal MARKET-PLACE of Preston, celebrated by Dr. Kuerden, consists of a spacious well-paved 
square, near the junction of the main streets of the town, surrounded with handsome shops, the new Town- 
hall forming one side of the square. Within this square the principal market business of the town 
was formerly transacted ; but after the opening of the new market in Lune Street, and subsequently the 
removal of much of the business to Chadwick’s Orchard, the business was a good deal divided. The 
principal market-day is on the Saturday, but markets are also held both on Wednesday and Friday, for 
fish, butter, and vegetables. A regulation of rather a singular kind formerly prevailed here for the govern- 
ment of the markets, the object of which was to prevent “regrating and forestalling.” At nine o’clock in 
the morning a bell rang, to announce that the inhabitants of the borough might begin to make their pur- 
chases, and till the hour of ten no huckster or new resident could, according to this regulation,’ be allowed 
to buy any commodity in the market for the purpose of resale by retail. There are four annual Fatrs 
here—namely, the great horse-fair, the first whole week in the year; the spring fair, of three days, on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of March ; the summer fair, of eight days, from the 26th of August to the 2d of 
September, both inclusive ; and the winter fair, of five days, commencing on the 7th of November ; also 
cheese-fairs are held on the last Wednesdays in March, June, August, and November. 

“Preston was formerly a port of more importance than at present.’ This statement, generally accepted 
as true in 1836, has been shown, by subsequent investigation, to be conjectural, and to require modification. 
Dr. Kuerden speaks of the river being “much choked up with sand,” but says that “a vessel of reason- 
able burden may arrive from the western sea, guided by a knoweing and well-skilled pylot ;” and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s report to the Admiralty, in 1770, describes the Ribble as little frequented. Previous to 1798 
the total amount of tonnage is calculated not to have exceeded 6000 tons of merchandise annually. About 
the year 1802 a more extensive trade, hitherto confined to the coast, was established between Preston 
and Drogheda, which proved very beneficial to the town. In the year 1806 an act of parliament was passed, 
under the authority of which certain tonnage-rates have been levied ever since by ‘“ the company of pro- 
prietors of the undertaking for the improvement of the navigation of the river Ribble,” but for thirty years 
nothing was done towards the improvement of the navigation, except the fixing of a few buoys at the 
entrance of the channel, elevating a wooden perch about ten feet high, and setting up a pole near the mill 
at Lytham, upon which an oil-lamp was occasionally hoisted. The annexed table shows the amount of 
tonnage entered inwards and cleared outwards at Preston (including the whole trade in the Ribble) in the 
eight years ended the 5th January 1834 :— 


Year ending Inwards. Outwards. Year ending _ | Inwards. Outwards. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
5th January 1827 E 3 28,080 20,159 5th January 1831 : : 84,869 32,499 
xs 1828 ; . | 24,940 19,659 30 1832 - ; 42,021 32,106 
” 1829 : . | 88,264 28,791 aq 18353 : : 30,131 29,417 
18830 . . | 39,595 | 32,420 ic va 33,857 | 25,192 


In 1826 the port of Preston became a creek of the port of Lancaster. In 1829 the first steamer was 
employed on the Ribble, but the project failed and was not revived for some years. The first material steps 
towards the improvement of the port were taken in 1837, when, acting on a report of Messrs. Stevenson, 
the civil engineers, a new joint-stock company for the improvement of the Ribble navigation was formed 
(incorporated by the Act 1 and 2 Vict. ¢ 8), and considerable improvements were effected, the channel 
of the river being deepened, and a dock constructed near Lytham. Meanwhile, in 1839, the port had 
been separated from Lancaster, and constituted a part of the new port of Fleetwood. The corporation and 
inhabitants, however, petitioned against this, and in 1843 Preston was re-constituted an independent port. 
Since this time other improvements have taken place ; the river-banks have been faced with stone walls to 
‘the Xaze Point ; large quays and bonding warehouses have been erected by the corporation, 1843-45 ; above 
two thousand acres of land have been reclaimed and sold; and two or three ship-building yards have been 
established. The hopes of the company, however, have not been fulfilled as yet, and their recent half- 
yearly reports show no increase in the shipping frequenting the port. They allege as the causes of this the 
inadequacy of the quays, the lack of docks, and their inability to carry out the deepening of the river to a 
sufficient extent to make it attractive to large and foreign vessels. 

Much unnecessary dnger arose to vessels navigating this coast, from the want of a lighthouse and the 
erection of some distinctive marks at the entrance into the Ribble, by which seafaring men might be able 
instantly to distinguish between this estuary and that of the Mersey, as it was no uncommon thing for 


' These antiquated restrictions, so inconsistent with the principles of free trade, were abolished in 1838.—B. H. 
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ships bound to Liverpool, which had not taken a pilot on board at the Orms-head, to overshoot the Mersey 
when the wind blew fresh from the south, and to sail by mistake up the Ribble.’ In 1847, however, a light- 
house was erected on the Stanner Bank, west of Lytham. This fell in the year 1863, in a severe gale, 
and a wooden lighthouse has been erected on the Star Hill in place of it. 

Preston, in addition to its river, enjoys the advantage of inland navigation by the Lancaster Canal, 
which opened a line of water communication not only between the limestone and the coal districts, but also 
with all the principal trading counties of the kingdom. In 1794, two years after the act for this canal was 
passed, Mr. Rennie made an estimate of the cost of a stone aqueduct over the Ribble, to consist of three arches 
of 116 feet span each, with an embankment to the full height of the Lancaster level, which together amounted 
to £94,979 ; and Messrs. Jessop and Rennie, by their joint report of 1801, recommended that plan to be 
carried into effect, which they conceived might be accomplished for less than Mr. Rennie’s estimate ; but the 
funds were not forthcoming, and a tramway over a wooden bridge was adopted to connect the Lancaster with 
the Leeds and Liverpool canals. 

There is in the Ribble a very ancient fishery belonging to the borough of Preston within the boundary 
of its jurisdiction. This river abounds with salmon of delicious flavour, smelt, plaice, and eels ; and every 
day during the season it affords its supplies. Preston market is also abundantly supplied with fish from 
Lytham, North Meols, and Heysham, and with shell-fish from the sands of the Ribble, Wyre, Lune, Leven, 
and Duddon. Sometimes herrings and other fish are brought from the Isle of Man. The quantity of 
salmon derived from the estuaries of the rivers of Lancashire is expected to be greatly increased, in the course 
of a few years, by the recent revision of the laws relating to fisheries. 

On the 23d of April 1831 an act of parliament was passed for constructing the Preston and Wigan 
Railway, or North Union Railway, as it was then called ; and another act was passed in 1834, for incor- 
porating the Preston and Wigan and the Wigan and Newton Railway Companies. The line of railway, com- 
mencing south of Fishergate, was carried over the Ribble by a viaduct of five arches of 120 feet span 
each, leaving 600 feet clear water-way in times of flood; at other times, the three middle arches take the 
water of the river, leaving one arch on each bank for the roadways. The bridge was built entirely of stone, 
and the height from low-water mark to the keystone of each arch is 50 feet. A line from Preston to Long- 
ridge was opened May 1, 1840. An act was subsequently obtained for the extension of this to Whalley, 
and some works were commenced for the purpose, but the scheme was abandoned. The line to Lancaster, 
connected with the southern lines by a tunnel under Fishergate, was opened June 25, 1840, and in 1841 
direct railway communication opened to Manchester by the completion of the line from Bolton to Euxton. 
The line to Blackburn, with a magnificent viaduct and bridge over the Ribble, was opened in 1846, and the 
line through Ormskirk to Liverpool in 1849. These lines all converge at one general station on the south 
side of Fishergate. 

On the 13th of October 1834, at a public meeting in Preston, it was resolved to raise capital in order 
to construct a railway from that town to the Wyre ; and in the session of Parliament of 1835 an act was 
obtaimed for this purpose, and the line was opened July 15, 1840. 

Besides these two railway bridges, and the tram-road bridge constructed in 1802 to connect the Lan- 
easter Canal with the canal from Liverpool to Leeds, Preston is approached from the south by Walton 
bridge, and from the west by Penwortham bridge, both over the Ribble, at a distance of about a mile 
from each other. Walton Bridge, the ancient county bridge mentioned by Dr. Kuerden, called “* The bridge 
of the Ribble,” stood about fifty yards below the present site. This was not the first bridge, as Ribbel 
bridge is referred to in documents of Henry III.’s time ; Leland describes “the great stone bridge of 

tybill having great arches” in the reign of Henry VIII. Owing to its “ decayed and dangerous state,” this 
was taken down in 1782, and the present handsome and substantial structure of three arches erected in its 
stead (1779-81), at a cost of £4200. Penwortham Bridge’ is not a county bridge. It was first built in the 
year 1755, under the authority of an act of parliament passed some years before (1750), which authorised 
the commissioners to levy a toll for its repairs. This toll extended to foot-passengers as well as to horses 
and carriages, with the exception of the freemen of the borough of Preston. The inhabitants of the * villas 
or townships of Broughton, Barton, Goosnargh, and Whittingham,” and “ other places in that neighbourhood,” 
who “fetch their coal and cannel from such distant places that they usually set out in the afternoon or 
evening of one day and return the next,” were exempt on their return. From a spirit of misplaced economy, 
the bridge, instead of passing over the river in a direct line from Fishergate Lane to the foot of Penwortham 


1 The course of the water in the bed of the Ribble is said to be 
subject to preternatural interruptions ; in the Annual Register for 
1774, it is recorded, that on the 24th of December in that year, 
“the river Ribble stood still, and for the length of three miles there 
was no water except in deep places ;” “but,” adds the chronicle, “ in 
about five hours it came down with a strong current, and continued 
to run as usual.’ A more recent account says that on the 8th of 
March 1821, the Ribble ceased to flow for the space of three hours, 


according to observations made at the ford in the township of Alston, 
in the parish of Ribchester. The chronicles of the day record that, 
“on the 28th of August 1736, a man passing the bridge over the 
Savock, near Preston, saw two large flights of birds meet with such 
rapidity, that 180 of them fell to the ground, and that he took them 
up, and sold them the same day in Preston market. 

* Prior to the erection of this bridge, the river was passe by a 
ford, as is shown in the military plan of 1715. 
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Brow, was placed at a distance of nearly half-a-mile up the river, at right angles to the principal roads ; so 
that every person travelling that way is thrown nearly a mile out of his road. After standing little more 
than a year, this bridge fell, just after the Rev. Randal Andrews, vicar of Preston, had passed over it, the 
foundation of one of the piers being imperfect. A new act was obtained an 1757, and another bridge was 
completed by 1759. From time to time considerable sums were spent on its repair. A wooden bridge was 
erected over the Ribble, at Brockholes, on the line of the new road from Preston to Blackburn, when the 
Blackburn New Road was made in 1824; in 1861 this bridge was replaced by one of stone, erected by the 
trustees of the Blackburn and Preston turnpike-road. 

The situation chosen by our remote ancestors for the erection of Pries?s Town evinces the discriminating 
eye of a priest, and shows that, whether the monastic orders required a site for an abbey or for a city, they 
were equally felicitous in their selection. Placed at a convenient distance from the sea, upon the elevated 
banks of one of the first rivers in England, with a mild climate and a dry soil, and commanding a rich 
assemblage of picturesque views, in one of the most interesting portions of Ribblesdale, the spirit of St. Wil- 
fred himself, the most accomplished ecclesiastic of his age, must have animated the mind that fixed upon 
this spot ; and the structure of the town, its well-built houses, spacious streets, and handsome approaches, 
are in unison with the taste of the founder. For many generations Preston took the lead of all the towns 
of the county, as the resort and residence of persons of birth and polished manners, and the number of 
professional gentlemen attached to its various courts has always given to this place a character of superior 
intelligence. When drunkenness was a fashionable foible in the upper classes of society, Preston, always 
inclined to gentility, was much addicted to this vice. A great change has, however, taken place within the 
last fifty years, and the claims of “ Proud Preston” have been materially abated by the introduction of manu- 
factures and the presence of an active and enterprising industry, which have served to place it more on a level 
than it formerly stood with the larger towns of the county. 

In 1780 the population did not exceed 6000 ; twenty years afterwards it was nearly 12,000, and it 
kept increasing in geometrical progression, till, in 1821, it amounted to upwards of 24,000; in*1836, 
exceeded 36,000; and now (1868) is upwards of 90,000, This is a ratio of increase scarcely to be 
equalled, even in this county where men multiply faster than in any other portion of the kingdom. In 
the notes on the census, published by the House of Commons in 1821, it is stated that the extension 
of trade is the cause of these augmented numbers ; but the question arises, To what is this extension of 
trade owing, seeing that Preston is at a distance from the mines which supply the manufactories with fuel, 
and that no other town in the county has been able to flourish to any great extent, as a manufacturing 
station, under the same disadvantage? A combination of causes has doubtless conspired to produce this 
effect, but the principal are probably those already mentioned, the abundance of cheap labour, and the cheap- 
ness of living, owing to the proximity of the agricultural districts. These causes are, however, aided by the 
central situation of the town; the united advantages of river, canal, and railway communication ; and the 
skill, eapital, and enterprise of the principal manufacturers. 

The parish of Preston extends in length, from Ashton-upon-Ribble on the 8.W. to Elston on the E.N.E., 
eight miles ; and in breadth, from Preston on the 8. to Barton on the N., seven miles, comprising an area of 
12,588 statute acres, thus estimated—Area of the out-townships, 10,597 acres ; of the township of Preston, 
1991 acres. 

This parish contains eight townships, besides the township of Preston, namely— 

Lea, Asuton, INGoL, and CoTram, forming one township ; 


BROUGHTON, ELSTON, RIBBLETON, 
Barton, GRIMSARGH WITH | and 
HAIGHTON, BROCKHOLES, = § FISHWICK. 


Lea, Asuton, INGOL, and CorrAm—These four hamlets, situated to the N.W. of Preston, constitute for 
parochial purposes one township. stun with two carucates, and Lea with one, are mentioned in Domesday 
book. A charter for a carucate of land in Estone, Tulket, and Ingole, in 1 John (1199-1200), was granted 
to Arthur de Estone." Sir Richard de Hocton, son of Adam de Hocton by his wife Avicia, widow of Roger 
de Ashton, married Sibilla, daughter of William de Lea, and heir of Henry de Lea, 2 Edward IL. (1308-9), 
and he occurs in the Birch Duchy Feodary as holding the manor of Lea by the service of 3s. 4d. per annum, 
and a moiety of the town of Ashton by the service of 5s. yearly.2 The other moiety was then held by Law- 
renee ‘Travers and William Lawrence, in right of their wives. The Hztent of 1320-46 (Chet. Soc. Ixxiy. p. 37- 
59), gives these properties, “ Both the Lees, two carucates,” and “a moiety of the manor of Asshton,” as held 
by Adam de Houghton, knight, who succeeded his father Sir Richard in 1341, thus confirming Mr, Harland’s 


1 Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. m. 40, n. 80, fols. 372, 401;” but this is a mistake. Fol. 372 has “ Aston is an 
" " ; escheat of the lord King, de feodo Witi Pev'el ;”’ while fol. 401. 
It was, says Mr. Baines, ‘‘an escheat from the crown from says, ‘* William de Lancaster gave to Gilbert de Eston half-a-caru- 
the earl of Ferrers, at the compilation of the Testa de Nevill. Vide cate of land in Eston,” referring to Ashton with Stodday.—B, H. 
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opinion of the date of this ancient survey. Lea was anciently divided into French Lea (probably from the 
Norman settlers) and English Lea. Lea Hall was the scene of the memorable feud in 23 Elizabeth (1581), 
between Langton, baron of Newton, and Mr. Thomas Hoghton, in which the latter was slain. It is now a 
farm-house. There is an endowed school in Lea, referred to in the list of Preston Charities, p. 459. Ashton- 
upon-Ribble and Lea are both manors belonging to the knightly family of Hoghton, and are subject to one 
manor-court, a court-leet, and court-baron. 

Tulketh Hall, within Ashton, having in 1124 been the seat of Marmaduke Tulketh, became the property of Lawrence Travers 
of Nateby, near Garstang ; and in 36 Edward II]. (1362) John Travers held forty acres of land in this township, and a certain 
place of land and meadow called Tulkethe.! William Travers was living in 1613. The Werdens succeeded this family, and were 
followed by the Rawstornes, from whom the estate passed to the Heskeths, who occur as of Tulketh in 1687, when a confirmation 
by a Catholic prelate was performed here in the domestic chapel of the hall. This venerable house, in 1836 oceupied by Miss 
Hesketh, aunt to Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, esq., M.P. for Preston, is now the parsonage for St. Mark’s, Preston ; it is in the cas- 
tellated style, having the principal front flanked by two embattled towers. Tulketh is remarkable as the spot on which the 
monks of Furness were first seated, in an ancient hospital dedicated to St. Mary : vestiges of the chapel belonging to this hospital 
were visible in the last century, and part of the fosse surrounding the monastery, which was abandoned in July 1127, could be 
traced in 1835, but has since been destroyed. 

In Ashton a custom as ancient as 2 Henry VI. (1423-4) still prevails, of granting three roods of land, 
by the lord of the manor, to one of the tenants * for upholding a common bull, for the use, benefit, and 
behalf of the tenants of Ashton and Ingol, on the rent of one red rose yearly, if demanded.” A small church, 
St. Andrew’s, is in Ashton, built in 1836. The living, in the gift of five trustees, is held by Rev. A. T. 
Armstrong, M.A. (1854). 

Cottam gave name to an ancient family, of whom Geoffrey de Cottam, in a deed without date, acknow- 
ledges himself to hold some land here of H. de Hydok, by an annual rent of 15d. and half-a-pound of cumins.” 
Of this latter family were probably Edmund de Haydocke, who held part of one carucate of land in socage 
in the manor of Ashton (Survey of 1320-46), and Elanora, widow of Richard de Haydoke, who held lands 
in Ingol, Cottam, and Ashton in 16 Henry VIII. George Leo Haydock, a very learned Roman Catholic 
priest, who owned some property in Cottam, including a house and farm called “ The Tag,” died about twenty 
years ago. He published an edition of the Bible, also a paraphrase of the Psalms. Cottam Hull (a purchase 
from Lord Gardner and Mrs. Clayton), probably erected by a descendant of Geoffrey de Cottam, is constructed 
purely of timber, and is the property of Wilham A. Cross of Red Scar, esq. There is a Roman Catholic 
chapel at Cottam, built in 1801. 

Ingol, from its earliest mention in the Duchy Inquisitions, is never referred to as a manor, but appears 
to have been divided amongst several proprietors of the Hoghtons, Travers, Tyldesley, and other neighbouring 
families. 

BROUGHTON, four miles to the north of the town of Preston, is a township, the Broctun of Domesday 
(one carucate), containing five hamlets—the Church, Ingol Head, Lightfoot Houses, Dorton, and Sharoe 
Green ; and is the head of a parochial chapelry, comprising Broughton, Barton, and Haighton. Dr. Whitaker 
supposes that Broughton, being on the line of the Roman road from Manchester to Lancaster, received its 
name from a small Roman fort.’ 

In the reign of King John, Theobald Walter, the ancestor of the Butlers, claimed against Ralph, son of Utred, and Robert his 
brother, the whole town of Brocton—namely, one carucate of land which the king had given, and, says the record, Ralph shall 
take nothing. Another record of pleas at Easter Term, 9 John (1207-8), states, that Richard, son of Utred, offers 40 marks for one 
carucate of land in Brocton, which is his right, and of which Theobald Walter, when he held Amounderness, unjustly deprived 
him: and the land, worth 60s., isin the king’s hands. In 32 Henry III. (1247-8), a writ of inquiry, whether the land held by 
Master William le Sauter was the inheritance of Theobald le Butler, or he had it by gift of one of the bailiffs of the king’s pre- 
decessor, and also, whether King John took the laud into his hands, was directed to the sheriff, who held an inquisition at 
Laneaster on the morrow of St. Matthew the same year (September 22, 1248), by Adam de Hocton and seventeen others. The 
jurors returned that it was not his hereditament, that he took it from Richard, son of Hutred, who was in seisin, and had not it 
by gift from the king’s bailiff; and that John, king of England, took that land into his hands for several trespasses in Amounder- 
ness ; concluding their verdict by pronouncing that Theobald has no right in the said land of Brochton, which is worth 2s. 2d. 
per annum for all issues.4 The manor of Brocton, however, was found in his possession a few years afterwards (1260-1).? Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster, brother of Edward I., derived a rent of 8s. from Broughton.® In 19 Edward II, (1325-6), Gilbert de Singleton 
held one messuage, 50 acres of land, two mills, and a close called Farnihalgh, in Broghton.‘ 


The messuage was probably Broughton Tower, a strong heavy structure of stone, which was taken down 
about 1800, and on its site a farm-house erected, in the grounds of which a moat is visible. This property 
passed to Roger Langton of Preston,” about 1616, and on the death of his great-grandson, Roger Langton, 
esq., in 1714, it passed to his cousin, William Langton, esq., who devised it to his sister Jane, who after- 
wards carried it by marriage to the Rawstornes of Penwortham, who sold it about 1810, part to the trustees 
of Kirkham school, and part to James Rothwell of Hoole, esq., in Leyland, by whose nephew, the Marquess 
de Rothwell, of Marples Hall, Bolton, it is now possessed. Broughton IHall, or Broughton Row, an old 


1 Escaet. 36 Edward III. (1362), p. 2, n. 52. 5 Hscaet. 45 Henry III. n. 37. 
2 Kuerden’s MS. Collect. vol. iv. fol. C. 25, 6 Jbid. 25 Edward I. n, 51. 


Ibid. 19 Edward I. n. 67. 
Notitia Cestriensis—note by Canon Raines, vol. ii. p, 467. 


3 Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 433. 
+ Kuerden’s MS, Coll. vol. iv. fol. B. 33. 
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dwelling, formerly belonged to the Atherton family. Alexander Haliburton of Wigan, esq., is the present 
owner. The township is chiefly held in freehold lots. The endowed school, which was in existence in 3 
Elizabeth (1560), is mentioned in the list of Preston charities. The body of the parochial chapel, or church 
as it is usually called (which was in existence certainly in 18 Henry VII. when Lawrence Stadaghe left a 
bequest to it), was rebuilt in 1822, when the greater part of the antiquities were destroyed, and with them 
the chancel with its two chapels—that to the north the work of Thomas Barton of Barton ; and that on the 
south, of the Singletons of Broughton Tower. On the oak roof of the chancel was the date 1537. The 
clerk possesses a rude carving on oak, giving in characters the figures 1539. The ancient tower of the old 
fabric, bearing the date 1533, was preserved. The arms of the Singletons, Langtons, Bartons, and Red- 
maynes, which, with their initials, decorated the old chapel, are built in at the eastern gable of the modern 
edifice. he living is in the gift of Sir Henry de Hoghton ; present incumbent, Rev. W. Dixon (1817). 
Bank Hall, once the abode of the Crookes, is now a farm-house. At Fernyhalgh, im a remote and obscure 
situation, an ancient Catholic chapel existed in the fifteenth century,’ and was rebuilt on a neighbouring site 
about seventy years ago. A cross is still remaining in the garden of the old chapel, at the head of a small 
eminence. The following note is copied from a memorandum of the late Rey. R. Gillow of Fernyhalgh :— 

“On Monday June the last, 1718, the two chapells at Holywell were visited by twenty soldiers sent from Preston by the 
commissioners, mounted on hired horses, and conducted by Mr. Hitchmugh ; the value of the booty is variously reported, but 
much less considerable than at first it was said to be, as not exceeding £100.” 

This appears to refer to a search made for Christopher Tootle, the Roman Catholic minister, who had 
not taken the oaths required by law, and who had been twice ticketed to appear before the commissioners 
at Preston—viz. on the 16th and 21st of July 1718.’ 

Barron.— At the Domesday survey Bartun was recorded as containing four caracutes of land. The manor 
of Barton, to which a court-leet appertains, was held by the family of Barton from a very early period. Grim- 
bald de Barton was on the inquisition, 32 Henry ILI. (1247-48), to try Theobald le Botiler’s right to Brocton. 
It continued in his successors until Fleetwood, sole daughter and heiress of Richard Barton of Barton, esq., 
transferred the estate by marriage to Richard, afterwards Sir Richard Shuttleworth, of Gawthorp, attorney- 
general and chiefjustice of Chester. Barton Old Hall is now a farm-house, and Barton Lodge has become the 
manorial residence. In 1833, James Shuttleworth, esq., lord of the manor, sold the whole estate to George 
Jacson, esq., of Preston, whose son, Charles Roger Jaeson, esq., is now the owner of the estate, and resides 
at the mansion-house, now designated Barton Hall. The church, dedicated to St. Laurence, was, until 1850, 
what Bishop Gastrell described it in the Notitia in 1720, “a domestic chapel to the manour-house,” a 
donative exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. As a chapel it existed before the Reformation, and it occurs 
in 1577. In 1845 it was enlarged by George Jacson, esq., and in 1850, at the instance of the present 
owner, if was consecrated and made parochial, and a district was assigned to it, formed out of the extremities 
of the parishes of Lancaster, Preston, Kirkham, and Garstang Church Town. The present incumbent, Rev. 
T. Duell, has officiated since 1832. 

Harauron.—This is the Halctun of Domesday. An ancient building called Huaighton House was occupied 
in the last century by Henry Haighton, gent., who was doubtless the representative of the local family. It 
now belongs to Richard Newham, esq., of Preston. By the inquisitions in the Duchy Office, Haighton appears 
to have been held, as it is at present, by several proprietors. There are two mansions which are named 
Haighton Hall; one isthe property of Mr. Blacklidge of Wheelton, purchased from the heirs of Edward Pedder, 
late of Lancaster, esq., and the other, also called Gerald’s Hull, is the residence of Mrs. Anderton, whose late 
husband, J. F. Anderton, esq., purchased the estate from the Gerards of Holt, in Brindle. 

ELsron.—The ancient name of the township of Elston was Ethelston ; and, says Mr. William Elston, a 
descendant of the local family living at the beginning of the seventeenth century, “It was once told me by 
Mr. Alexander Elston, who was vnele to my father, and sonne to Ralph Elston my great grandfather, that 
the said Ralph Elston had a deede, or a coppie of a deede, in the Saxon tongue, wherein it did appeare that 
King Ethelstan, lyinge in camp in this county upon oceaéén of warrs, gave the land of Ethelston vnto one to 
whom himselfe was Belsyre” [godfather].’ Mr. Elston, whose object was to prove the antiquity of the 
family possessions, without relying implicitly upon this Saxon deed, contentedly cites another instrument, dated 
45 Edward IIL. (1371), which “ had a faire seale with an eagle displayed with two heads in a seuchion, and there 
was engraven about plainely to be read these words, Sigillum Jol’is de Etheleston.” This John de Ethelston 
was the last of the family connected with Elston,’ the land having, Mr. Elston thinks, passed to an heir- 

‘Tu the Duchy Office is an original “ Award of the Lord Strange * See Catholicon for October 1816, p. 129, for a ‘ Traditional 


touching Farnehagh Chapel,” dated 26 Henry VI. (1448). Sir Account of Our Lady’s Well” and “ Our Lady’s Chapel,” in Ferny- 
ak seme ai eee having been appointed arbitrator in halgh. Whittle’s Hist. Preston, pp. 182-188. 

dispute between Richard Singleton and his le. Single 

awa ded, among other things, the nate prea tence : a Mundana Mutabilia, or Ethelestophylax. » Harl. M8. 1727, 
of lands, tenements, ete., made by Thomas Bolton, vicar of Preston, fol. 336. 

and Eilwavd Balle, chaplain of Robert Singleton, which lands, etce., 47n 20 Edward TIT. William de Etheleston held lands here for 
were given to find a priest in Fernyhalghe. The instrument consists the abbot of Whalley as of the castle of Cliderhou. Zseaet. 20 
of nine draft sheets, in the Red Repertory, Bundle R. n, 31. Edward IIT, n. 62. 
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general, and that “one Mr. Harrington was the lord thereof, who had nine daughters, and left to every one 
of them lands worth 25 markes p annum, and shee that had Elston married Mr. Hylton of Farneworth.” 

Elston passed in marriage of Jane, daughter of Mr. Hylton, to Roger Ashaw of Shaw, in whose family 
it continued until Anne Ashaw married Sir John Radcliffe of Ordeal, whose son, Sir John, sold it to Sir 
Thomas Walmesley. One part of Elston was conveyed in marriage by Anne, second daughter and co-heir 
of Sir James Harrington of Wolphege, 14 Henry VII. (1498-9), to Thomas Assheton, of Ashton-under-Line, 
one of whose daughters married Sir Richard Hoghton, 8 Henry VIIL (1516). About 1615 Mr. Edmund 
Bryers bought both portions, and having, in 1624, passed the estate over to Roger, brother of Thomas 
Charnocke of Astley, esq., died May 8, 1625. Mr. Charnock, at the time Mr. Bilston wrote his curious 
memoir, was meditating the sale of the estate, which, it may be presumed, he effected to a member of the 
Walmsley family, for the principal owner of Elston in 1835 was Thomas Walmsley, esq. of Ashton House, 
near Preston, whose nephew, Thomas Walmsley, esq. of Ashton and Preston, is now the proprietor. W. A. 
Cross, esq., and the Trustees of Goosnargh Hospital, have also estates here. 

GRIMSARGH WITH BROCKHOLES forms one township. Brockholes is not specified in Domesday book, but 
we have “ Grimesarge two carucates.” Under the first duke of Lancaster, William de Eton, whose: ancestor 
Nicholas married Joan, the heiress of Robert de Stokeport, lord of Wood-Plumpton, in 23 Henry IIL. 
(1238-9), held the vi/4 of Grymesargh by the service of three shillings per annum. At the same time Roger 
de See was a tenant in the will of Grymesargh by the service of three shilings per annum. The 
manorial rights were long vested in the family of Hoghton, and were sold by Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, 
bart., together with Alston, etc., to the late William Cross of Red Scar, esq. Led Scar is an elegant modern 
building in the Elizabethan style, was erected by W. Cross, esq., and is now occupied by William Assheton 
Cross, esq. The Episcopal chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, was built by subscription in 1716, but “ not 
yet consecrated, an. 1722,” says Gastrell.’ It is now a handsome Gothic structure, having been recently 
rebuilt at the sole expense of the Rev. J. E. Cross, brother of W. A. Cross, esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 

The barons of Manchester held the lordship of Brockholes at a very early period. In 38 Henry III. 
(1253- 5), Roger de Brochol married Mabil, sister of Huctred de Bradsae, who gave him lands “in free mar- 
riage,” situate in Bradsae. His great grandson, Adam de Brochol, living § 23 Edward III. (1349), had a son 
Nicholas, lord of Brocholls, who gave the manor of Brockholes in trust, 20 Richard II. (1396-7), and 2 Henry 
IV. (1400-1401), and who left two daughters his co-heiresses ; one married to Thomas, father of Nicholas 
Singleton of Brocholes ; and Margaret, the elder, married to Roger de Ethelston of Ribbleton. Of this 
family, but probably descended fiom the second son of Roger and Mabil, was Roger de Brocholes, knight of 
the shire in 50 Edward IIT. (1376). The manor of Brockholes,’ and a capital messu age named Brockehall 
Hall, together with the fishery of Brokhole,* became the property of the Singletons ; while the Elstons had 
an estate called Brockholl within the township of Elston. Robert Singleton of Brockholes was living in 
1613. Subsequently Brockholes passed to the Winckleys of Preston, of whom were Thomas, living in the 
early part of the eighteenth century ; John, living in 1749. The late Thomas Winckley of Broe kholes and 
Catterall, esq., ae Mrs. Hesketh, oon of Thomas Hesketh, esq., and mother of Sir Thomas Dalrymple 
Hesketh, the third baronet, and the issue of that marriage was an only daughter, Frances, who conveyed the 
estate by marriage, 2d June 1807, to Sir John Shelley, bart. Here are two old halls called LHigher and 
Lower Brockholes. Over the principal door of the latter are carved in stone the arms of the Bindlosses, former 
owners, in alto-relievo. The name of Winckley’s Whim was given to a fanciful building in a wood at Lower 
Brockholes, erected as a summer-house and prospect-tower. 

RIBBLETON.—F rom several ancient deeds copied into Mr. Elston’s MS. it appears that the manor of 
Ribbleton, in the reign of Henry IIL, was held by Avicia de Ribleton, who, he conjectures, “ was heire 
generall of the Mano" & tooke the name of Ribleton from the place whereof shee was owner ; but of what 
Ancesto™ she descended or with whom she married it appeareth not by any evidence which I have seene.” 
Her grandson Robert gave to Roger de Etheleston all his land, buildings, and gardens in Ribbleton, to be 
held of the chief lords; and from this time the Ethelstons or Elstons became seated in Ribbleton, teeaak 
their connection with their patrimonial estate of Elston did not cease until the reign of Edward If. Ribble- 
ton in these deeds is sometimes called Ribleton Scalis, and the local family is as frequently called by one 
name as the other. In 11 Edward II. (1317-18), William, the son of Roger del Scales senior, gave the manor 
of Ribleton to Roger de Etheleston. John de Hphelestan: of Pe pileion and Brockholes, married Agnes 
Fleetwood, Henry IV. (1404-5), and was living 6 Henry VI. (1427-8). Their descendant, Robert Elston, 
died in 1662, leaving a numerous issue. The estate passed from the Elstons to the Heskeths of Rufford. In 
this aaa. © is a lately-enclosed waste of about 70 acres, remarkable as the spot on which commenced the 


1 In the Not. Cest. vol. ii. p. 470, Canon Raines gives, in a note, 3 Duc. Lance. Inq. vol. iii. 15 Henry VII. n. 52. VI. 20 Henry 
the letter written by Rev. S. Peploe, vicar of Preston, to Bishop VIII. n. 64, ete. 
Gastrell, urging the erection of this church for the sake of the 4 Thid. X. 3 and 4 Philip and Mary, n. 1. 
people of the district who are several miles from the church, and a ~ 
“exposed to temptations and Popery.”—B. H. 5 Tbid. X. 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, n. 3. Lthelestophylax, 


2 Dr. Kuerden’s MS. Collect. vol. iv. fol. q. 14. passim. 
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battle of August 17, 1648, between Cromwell and Sir Marmaduke Longdale, continued, on his defeat, against 
the duke of Hamilton (the battle of Preston). Two massive stones, shafts of ancient road-side crosses, stood 
half-a-century ago upon the borders of Ribbleton Moor; one of them is still standing. At that time rush- 
bearings were celebrated at Ribbleton Green ; and a fair is now annually held at Ribbleton Moor, on the 7th 
of May, for Scotch sheep. The cemetery for Preston, with its three handsome chapels, is in Ribbleton, con- 
taining 50 acres. 

FISHWICK is the last township in the cireuit of the parish of Preston. It is the Fisewic of Domesday, 
one carucate. Roger Gernet, in the Testa de Nevill, is said to hold Fyswye, or Fisewic, by serjeanty as 
forester, worth 20s. per annum.! Baldewin de Preston held of the serjeanty in Fiswick the moiety of one mill 
and 20 acres of land and woodland ; John Fitz John held 3 acres ; and the heirs of Roger de Asarto (of the 
assart or cleared land) held 22 acres of land and woodland, which, as well as the lands of William Wachet, 
William Fitz Richard, and Baldwin de Preston, were alienated from the serjeanty. Sir William de Dacre, 
by his marriage with Joane, the heiress of Benedict Gernet, in the reign of Edward I., acquired the manors 
of Fyshwyke, Halton, and Eccleston. These and other manors were forfeited to the crown by the attainder, 
4th November, 1 Edward IV, (1461), of Randle de Dacre, who lost his life at Towton Field’ Richard Fenys, 
Lord Dacre, held the manor of Fishewyke by knight-service in 17 Henry VII. (1501-2),’ and in 1 Henry 
VIIL. (1509) it was found by inquisition that Thomas Fennys de Dacre had sold the manor to Edmund 
Dudley, a felon,’ by whose attainder, in that year, it was forfeited to the crown. In 7 Henry VIII. (1515), 
Sir Thomas Assheton of Ashton-under-Line, held Fysshewyk,’ whether by grant or purchase does not appear ; 
but it was conveyed in marriage by his daughter and co-heir, Alice, to Sir Richard Hoghton, whose son, 
Thomas, died in 22 Elizabeth (1580), seised of Fyssheweke.” The hall, together with the manor, descended 
in the Hoghtons till the middle of the last century, when they sold it to the grandfather of the present lord, 
W. Shawe, of Preston, esq., who holds a court-leet for the manor. 

Fishwick became part of the parliamentary borough of Preston under the Boundary Act of 1832, Till 
about the beginning of the present century it was a calm and rural retreat between Preston and Walton-le- 
Dale ; but its rural character was broken in upon, on its northern boundary, by the increasing cottages of 
New Preston. Manufactories and other buildings have spread extremely in that direction ; and if it were 
not for the family estates of the Starkies of Frenchwood and the Shawes, a continuous row of buildings would 
soon be extended from Ribble bridge to the southern entrance of the town of Preston. A small petrifying 
spring formerly existed on the side of Common-bank in Fishwick, and a chalybeate spring rises in Bolton 
wood, between Lower Brockholes and Red Scar. Anciently, there was a wear or caul at Brockholes, which 
retarded the course of the salmon up the river, though it did not wholly prevent it, but that impediment was 
removed about 1820, after above a century of litigation, and the salmon now breed in the higher parts of 
the river. 


The most prevailing soils of this parish are clay and alluvial mixture. To the north-east the face of 
the country is flat; but it becomes undulating and romantic as it declines towards the Ribble. The 
subterranean forest presents itself on the north as well as on the south side of the Ribble, and is distinetly 
visible between Preston and St. Michaels about Crow Lane. There are here no traces of peat-moss, though 
a turbary is spoken of in 1686, as on the moor, by Dr. Kuerden. In opening sluices for drains in the lower 
part of the township of Fishwick, oak-trees have been dug up in a sound state, after having been buried for 
many centuries. The whole parish is remarkably destitute of minerals ; stone is obtaimed in very limited 
quantities ; and coal, of so much importance to the manufactories, is never obtained here. About two- 
thirds of the land in the parish is pasture, principally to supply the inhabitants of Preston with milk and 
butter ; the other crops are chiefly grain and hay. 


LOCAL ANNALS. 

A.D. 

9. The Romans under Agricola invaded Lancashire. The “town” of the Setantii, at the confluence of the Ribble and 
Darwen at Walton, converted into a Roman station, supposed to be Coceium 
© 559. Alla, son of Ida, conquered Yorkshire and part of Lancashire. 

(05. Grant of lands on the Ribble (Preston) to the monastery at Ripon. 

787. First invasion of the Danes. 

798. Battle of Billangahoh (Langho, near Whalley). 

930, Athelstan granted Amounderness to the church of York. 


7 sr ateeaed Domesday survey made. Preston, the chief town in Amounderness ; the first authentic record of Preston by its 
Se lame, 


1 Fols. 401, 409, 410. 5 Tbid. vol. iv. n. 80. 
2 Leland’s Itin., vol. vi. fol. 17. ® Ibid. vol, xiv. ing, n. 26. 
* Extracted from a Chronology of Local Events, by the kind 
Laae permission of the author, Mr, Charles Hardwick, author of the 
Ww, Vol. iv. n. 21, History of Preston, ete. ete. 


* Due, Lane, vol. iii. ing. n. 58. 
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A.D. 

1100. Henry I. sueceeded to the crown. The Custumale, or the earliest known charter to the borough, probably granted in 
his reign. ; 

1124. Evanus and his monks arrived in England. They were located at Tuwlketh during the erection of Furness Abbey. 

1140 (civea), First recorded mention of Lancashire by its present name. 

1164. Another municipal charter granted to Preston. 

1199. King John began to reign. Granted a new charter to Preston. 

1200 (cirea). Hospital founded on the Maudlands and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 

1220. Walter de Preston slain in a feud by Robert de Hylton and Brunus de Salford. 

1221. The Friary founded at Preston. 

1227. Henry ILI. granted a municipal charter to Preston. 

1252. Henry III. granted a second charter to the borough. 

1264. Preston probably first represented in Parliament. 

1291. Hospital at the Maudlands, first recorded notice of. 

1295. First recorded parliamentary election. 

1307. Edward II. began to reign. In this reign Adam de Banastre was slain by the followers of the earl of Lancaster after a 
fight in the Ribble Valley, near Preston. 

1323. Robert Bruce set fire to the borough. 

1328. Edward ILI. granted a municipal charter. 

1329. First recorded celebration of the Guild Merchant at Preston. 

1333. Battle of Halidown Hill. Defeat of the Seots. King Edward IIL. recruited his army at Preston. 

1343. Preston the wealthiest of Lancashire boroughs. 

1379. Richard II. granted a municipal charter. A Guild Merchant held. 

399. Henry IV. proclaimed king. In his reign Walton Bridge was rebuilt. 

1401. Henry IV. granted a municipal charter. 

1415. A Guild Merchant held. 

1459. Do, 

1501. Do. 

1530. Thomas Preston, dramatic author and actor, born at Preston. 

1532. The celebrated Cardinal Allen born at Rossall. Samlesbury Old Hall repaired by Thomas Southworth. 

1536. Act for the Suppression of the Lesser Monasteries passed, The Friary and Hospital at Preston closed about this time. 

1537. The “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” The abbot of Whalley hanged opposite his own house. 

1543. Guild Merchant held. 

1544. Decay of Preston and other Lancashire towns. 

1553. Penwortham Free Grammar School founded, commonly called Hutton School. A chantry founded at Goosnargh church. 
Rufford Chantry restored. 

1557. Queen Mary granted a charter to Preston. 

1558. Queen Elizabeth began to reign. Was the founder of Leyland Grammar School. 

1560. Henry Ainsworth, celebrated writer, born at Pleasington ; died 1629. 

1562. A great plague. A Guild Merchant held. 

1566. Elizabeth granted a charter to the borough. 

1581 (eirea), Preston parish church rebuilt. 

1582. A Guild Merchant held. From this period an interval of twenty years elapsed between the guilds. 

1586. Kirkham parish church, one of the three in Amounderness mentioned in the Domesday book, probably rebuilt. 

1588. Meeting at Preston respecting the threatened invasion by the Spanish Armada. Expected landing in Morecambe Bay. 

1589. Family feud. Mr. Hoghton of Lea killed. Manor of Walton-le-Dale is said to have come to the Hoghtons in 
compensation. 

1602. Isaae Ambrose, celebrated divine, minister at Preston, born near Garstang ; died at Preston in 1663 or 1664. Garstang 
Free School founded. Guild Merchant held. 

1605. Small Catholic chapel opened in Friargate, the first since the Reformation. It was situated in Old St. Marie’s Gate, 
afterwards known as Old Chapel Yard, below the Friar’s Wynd, now Bridge Street. St. Marie’s Gate would doubtless be the old 
road from Friar Gate to the hospital on the Maudlands. 

1612. Pendle Lancashire witches hanged. Samlesbury witches discharged. 

1617. King James I. visited Myerscough, Preston, and Hoghton Tower. White Chapel, Goosnargh, enlarged. 

1620. Dr. Kuerden of Kuerden, historian, born. 

1625. John Preston of Preston, author and chaplain to Charles I., master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, born. Edward 
Rushton, Catholic theological controversialist, born at Preston. 

1528. Hoole Church ‘ re-edified.” 

1630. Woodplumpton Church rebuilt. —A previous chapel mentioned in 1577. 

1631. Second batch of Lancashire witches tried, and condemned to die ; but pardoned by Charles I. 

1632. Died John Weever, the celebrated antiquarian, born at Preston. 

1642. Commencement of civil war. Preston supposed to contain about 3000 inhabitants. Great meeting on Preston Moor. 
Threatened attack on Preston. Defeat of the Royalists at Chowbent and Enfield Moor. Parliamentary reverse at Hindley, near 
Wigan. Great meeting of Royalists at Preston. 

1643. Ruse at Salesbury. First siege of Preston (Feb. 9). The mayor killed, and the town captured by Major-General Seaton 
for the Parliament. Hoghton Tower surrendered to Captain Starkie, and was afterwards accidentally blown up. Lord Derby 
surprised Preston on the 21st March, captured it, and destroyed the defences. Preston previously had two walls round it—one of 
earth and the other ‘of brick. Blackburn surrendered to the Earl of Derby. The Earl of Derby defeated by Ashton and 
Shuttleworth between Whalley and Ribchester. Ashton re-took Wigan, demolished the defences, and drove the Earl of Derby out 
of the county. 

1644. First siege of Lathom House. Rupert visited Preston. By his order the mayor and bailiffs were imprisoned in Skipton 
Castle for their attachment to the cause of the Parliament. Colonel Shuttleworth defeated the Royalists at Ribble Bridge, Walton. 
Immense suffering amongst the poor in Lancashire. : , 

1648. Threatened invasion of the Scotch to restore the King. Great meetings at Preston and other Lancashire towns. Colonel 
Lilburne defeated Sir Richard Tempest. Invasion by the Scotch under the Duke of Hamilton. Great battle at Ribbleton Moor, 
Preston, and Walton ; one of Cromwell's most brilliant victories. 

1649. Charles I. beheaded. Charles II. proclaimed at Preston. Charles and the Scotch entered England and passed through 
Preston. Lord Derby landed at Wyre from the Isle of Man. Great meeting at Preston. Lilburne pursued the Royalists to near 
Ribble Bridge. Lord Derby and the Royalists left Preston on the following day, and were defeated by Lilburne at Wigan. — Sir 
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Thomas Tildesley, of Myerscough Lodge, killed. The King defeated at Worcester. Lord Derby beheaded at Bolton. Greenhalgh 
and Clitheroe castles dismantled by order of Parliament. ’ ; 

1650. The corporation purchased the ‘‘fee-farm rent” of the borough from the Government. Tarleton School built. — 

1661. Right of voting in the parliamentary elections at Preston declared by the House of Commons to be in the inhabitants at 
large. ‘‘In-burgesses” nevertheless alone voted. Woodplumpton School endowed. 

1666, Garstang Episcopal Chapel rebuilt. ; 

1672. Rey. Hugh Tootal, Catholic theological writer, born at Dinton, near Preston. 

1673. Charles II. granted a charter to the borough. Goosnargh School founded. 

1682. Thomas Birch appointed vicar of Preston. 

1683. Chipping school endowed. 

1684. Judge Jeffreys at Preston. Another charter granted. _ 

1690. Preston first lighted with oil lamps. Cuerden school built. 

1692. The Old Bank built. 

1694. The ‘* Lancashire Plot” discovered. Trials of Jacobites at Manchester. Myr. Threlfall, of Goosnargh, killed while resisting 
his apprehension. : : : fees 

1700. Samuel Peploe, afterwards Bishop of Chester, appointed vicar of Preston. 

1702. Blue-coat School established at Preston. 

1707. Cadley School built. 

1709. Hoghton School founded. : 

1715. Jacobite rebellion. The Scotch at Preston. Siege of the town. Capture of the rebels by Generals Wills and Carpenter. 
Great drought ; the river Ribble reported to have ceased flowing for five hours. Twelve rebels hung on Gallows-hill and four shot 
at Preston. 

1716. Parliamentary election ; Henry Fleetwood and Sir Hs. Hoghton, bart., returned. 

1718. Unitarian Chapel, Chureh Street, Preston, built. ‘ 

1719. Tarleton Chapel built on the site of an ancient edifice. 

1722. Parliamentary election ; Thomas Hesketh and Daniel Pulteney returned. 

1723. St. George’s Chapel, Preston, built. 

1724. First fire-engine introduced into Preston. 

1726. An election, in consequence of D, Pulteney being appointed Clerk of Council in Ireland, when he was re-elected. The 
last payment out of the corporation funds for bull-baiting was made this year; the stone, leaded in the centre, to which the animals 
were attached, still remains in the Market-place, nearly opposite the Castle Inn. 

1727. Samuel Peploe junior appointed vicar of Preston. Parliamentary election : D. Pulteney and Sir H. Hoghton returned. 

1729. ‘* Folly” waterworks commenced. 

1732. Richard Arkwright born at Preston ; married in 1755 at Bolton. Parliamentary election : N. Fazackerley, vice Pulteney 
deceased. 

1734. Rufford Chapel re-built. Parliamentary election: Sir H. Hoghton, N. Fazackerley. 

1741. Contested election: N. Fazackerley, 391 votes; J. Shuttleworth, 384; — Reynolds, 231; Sir H. Hoghton, 14. 

1742. Dr. Shorrock, Catholic bishop, born at Preston. 

1745. Jacobite rebellion. Prince Charles Edward Stuart marched. through Preston to Derby, Nov. 27; he returned Dee. 12. 
Bushell’s Hospital, at Goosnargh, founded. 

1746. The Penwortham Free School at Hutton first erected. 

1747. Parliamentary election: N. Fazackerley and James Shuttleworth returned. 

1748. Friends’ Meeting-house, Preston, built ; rebuilt in 1847-8. 

1754. Parliamentary election : N. Fazackerly and Edmund Starke returned. 

1755. Penwortham Bridge built. 

1756. Pack-horses still travelled from Liverpool to Preston and Lancaster. No coaches on the road. Penwortham Bridge 
fell ; re-erected the following year. 

1761. St. Mary’s Catholic chapel on Friargate Brow erected. Dr. Shepherd died, and bequeathed his library to Preston. 
Parliamentary election: N. Fazackerley and E. Starkie returned. 

1762. Parliamentary election. N. Fazackerley and Edmund Starkie returned. 

1767. An election on the death of N. Fazackerley: Sir P. Leicester elected. 

1768. The ‘*Great Election ;” dreadful riots. Cottam Catholic Chapel destroyed. Universal suffrage first introduced ; none 
but burgesses were previously considered inhabitants ; non-freemen, though resident in the town, were termed foreigners. The 
numbers polled were—Sir Henry Hoghton, 558; General Burgoyne, 589; Sir Peter Leicester, 290; Sir Frank Standish, 277. 
John Horrocks, the founder of the Preston cotton trade, born at Edgeworth. 

1770. Body of Preston parish church rebuilt. 

1774. First-stage coach commenced running between Manchester and Liverpool, and between Liverpool and Preston. George 
Leo Haydock, celebrated Catholic biblical commentator, born at Woodplumpton. Parliamentary election: Colonel Burgoyne and 
Sir Henry Hoghton returned. Great drought ; the Ribble said to have ceased flowing, as in 1715. 

1775. Arkwright tock out his second patent. 

1776. Old Bank, Preston, opened. 

1777. First cotton-mill built at Preston, in Moor Lane ; removed in 1860, to extend the gasworks. Preston contained about 
6000 inhabitants. | 

1778. A Methodist chapel built in Back Lane, Preston. Goosnargh Church enlarged. 

1780. Preston Town Hall fell. Brindle Catholic Chapel built. Contested election: Sir H. Hoghton (Whig), 487 votes ; 
Colonel Burgoyne (Whig), 466 ; John Fenton (Tory), 208 ; polling continued for fourteen days. Mr. Fenton petitioned against 
Burgoyne’s return ; failed ; universal suffrage confirmed. 

1782. Small Catholic chapel at Brownedge built; since superseded by a larger edifice. Humphrey Shuttleworth appointed 
Vicar of Preston. Walton Bridge erected. 

1783. Baptist chapel, Leeming Street, Preston, erected. Longridge Chapel rebuilt, second time. 

1784. Garstang Catholic chapel built. Contested election: Col. Burgoyne (W), 536; Sir H. Hoghton (W), 530; R. Clayton 
(T), 227; M. A. Taylor (T), 225. Ralph Clayton and Michael Angelo Taylor petitioned against Hoghton and Burgoyne; failed ; 
last attempt to limit the suffrage. 
ane Workhouse built en Preston Moor, William Gilbertson, celebrated Preston geologist, born at Market Weighton ; died 

ob 19) 

1789. House of Correction, Church Street, Preston, opened. 

1790, Parliamentary election; Lieutenant-General Burgoyne and Sir H. Hoghton returned. 


1791. South Hill Catholic chapel, Whittle, built. The Yard Factory erected by John Horrocks ; burnt down, 1796 ; first 
machinery turned by a blind horse. 
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1793. St. Wilfrid’s Catholic chapel opened. Roger Baxter, Catholic polemical writer, born at Walton ; died 1827. 

1796. ** Royal Preston Volunteers ” embodied. Parliamentary election ; corporation and manufacturing interest united against 
the Derby influence. The numbers were:—Lord Stanley (W), 772; Sir H. P. Hoghton (W), 756 ; John Horrocks (T), 742; poll 
open fourteen days ; not a ‘‘ tally” remained unpolled. 

1798. Laneaster Canal opened. Another volunteer corps formed at Preston. 

1802. Tram-road bridge over the Ribble erected. Theatre Royal, Preston, built. Catholic chapel at Hill, Goosnargh, rebuilt. 
Election ; first coalition ; Lord Stanley and John Horrocks returned without a contest. - 

1803. Prince William Frederick of Gloucester visited Preston, and reviewed the volunteer corps; revisited Preston in the 
follow ing year. 

1804. John Horrocks died. Parliamentary election on death of John Horrocks ; his brother Samuel elected without opposition. 

1806. Ribble Navigation Act obtained, Parliamentary election ; no contest, Lord Stanley and Samue! Horrocks returned. 

1807. Chipping Independent chapel built. Longton Methodist chapel erected. General election ; rioting, man killed ; the 
numbers were—Lord Stanley (W), 1619 ; 8. Horrocks (T), 1619 ; Joseph Hanson (W), 1002; seven days’ polling. 

1808. Preston volunteers on duty at Blackpool ; joined the militia. Independent chapel, Grimshaw Street, built. 

1809. Preston Dispensary established. Old Catholic chapel at Willows, Kirkham, built. James Penny appointed Vicar of 
Preston, 

1811. Severe distress ; subscriptions for the poor. Garstang Church partially rebuilt. Penwortham Church partially restored. 

1812. Parliamentary election ; Lord Stanley returned for the county—KEdward Hornby nominated in his place for Preston. 
Military called in. Kight days’ polling; the numbers were—S. Horrocks (T), 1379 ; Hornby (W), 1368 ; Edward Hanson (W), 
727 ; cost to coalition candidates, nearly £6000. 

1814. Tower of parish church rebuilt. Trinity Church erected. Vauxhall Road chapel built. National School, Avenham 
Lane, erected. St. Wilfrid’s Catholic School, Fox Street, built. Fulwood Moor enclosed. Garstang Methodist chapel built. 

1815. Improvement Commissioners’ Act for Preston obtained. St. Mary’s Catholic chapel re-edified and re-opened. 

1816. Preston first lighted with gas. Deficient harvest ; great distress. Jan. 11. A man named Arkwright pilloried in the 
Market-place, being the last who suffered that punishment in Preston. ; 

1817. Chancel of Preston parish church rebuilt. Roger Carus Wilson appointed Vicar of Preston. Opening of Wesleyan 
chapel, Lune Street. 

1818. Strike of hand-loom weavers at Preston. Parliamentary election : seven days’ polling ; numbers—S. Horrocks, 1694 ; 
Horuby, 1598 ; Dr. Crompton (W), 1245 ; 2862 voted. 

_1819. Number of inhabited houses in Preston, 1546 ; uninhabited, including new buildings, 170 ; population, 21,958. 

1820. General election, death of George III. ; thirteen days’ polling; military called in}; the numbers were—S. Horrocks, 1902 ; 
Hornby, 1649 ; Williams (afterwards judge) (R), 1525 ; Hunt (R), 1127 ; the cost to the coalition party amounted to nearly £12,000. 

1821. Spinners’ strike at Preston. 

1822. April 24th, pleasure-boat upset near Penwortham bridge ; Mr. H. W. Hulton, Mr. Kay, and Mr. Chas. and Mr. Geo, 
Grimshaw drowned. St. Peter’s Church, Preston, erected. Kirkham parish church rebuilt. Preston Corn Exchange erected. 
July 27. Andrew Riding attempted to assassinate 8S. Horrocks, esq., M.P. ; 

1823. Seventy-two coaches run in and out of Preston every Wednesday. St. Paul’s Church erected. 

1825. Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Pole Street, erected. Lund Chapel rebuilt. Free School opened at Cop Lane, 
Penwortham. 

1826. Serious rioting in Laneashire—power-looms destroyed. Ribble and Wyre made ports under Lancaster. General 
election : coalition dissolyed—fifteen days’ polling—military called in—the numbers were: Hon. KE. G. Stanley (W), 2944; John 
Wood (W), 1974; Barrie (T), 1653; Cobbett (R), 995 ; 4222 electors voted. 

1827. Sept. 8, Edward Gregson murdered in Bridge Street—the suspected murderer was tried and acquitted. Rev. Joseph 
Dunn died. 

1828. George IV. granted a municipal charter to Preston. Institution for the Diffusion of Knowledge established in Cannon 
Street. St. John’s Girls’ School, Vauxhall Road, built. Trinity School, Trinity Place, built about this time. Sir Richard Clayton, 
bart., of the Claytons of Fulwood, critic and historian, died. 

1829. Great distress ; soup-kitchen for relief of the poor established. First steamer on the Ribble. Preston Court House 
erected. St. Peter’s School, Fylde Road, built. St. Paul’s School, Pole Street, built. 

1830. Eighty-one coaches in one day ran in and out of Preston. New schools built at Cop Lane, Penwortham. Blue Coat 
School, Mainsprit Weind, rebuilt. August. General election on accession of William IV. ; four days’ polling; Stanley, 2996 ; 
Wood, 2489; Hunt, 1308. Second parliamentary election this year in December, on Hon. EK. G. Stanley’s (now Lord Derby) 
appointment to Chief Secretaryship of Ireland ; seven days’ polling: first day—Hunt, 1204; Stanley, 791; final—Hunt, 38730 ; 
Stanley, 3392. 

1831. Chapel in Orchard erected. General election ; John Wood and Henry Hunt returned without opposition ; Colonel 
Evans retired, and was returned for Rye. 

1832. Reform Bill passed. Preston Water Company established. St. Paul’s School, Carlisle Street, built. First election 
after Reform Act; Fishwick first included in the borough ; two days’ polling ; chairing of candidates discontinued ; the numbers 
were—Fleetwood (T), 3372; H. T. Stanley (W), 3273; Hunt (R), 2054 ;-Forbes (R), 1926; Charles Crompton (R), 118 ; 6582 
registered ; 5538 voted. March 22. Establishment of Preston Temperance Society. : 

1833. Great storm and flood on New Year’s-eve. House of Recovery built. First stone of St. Ignatius’ Catholic church laid. 
Christ Church School, Bow Lane, built. Methodist Chapel, Penwortham, enlarged. 

1834. Moor Park enclosed. T. Troughton, last Preston mayor under old corporation. William Helme, naturalist, died at 
Preston. 

1835. Corporation Reform Bill passed. Walton National School built. Earl of Derby’s house in Church Street, Preston, 
pulled down. Thomas Miller, mayor. Parliamentary election ; the numbers were—Fleetwood, 2165 ; H. 'T. Stanley, 2092 ; Col. 
Thompson (R), 1385 ; Thomas Smith (R), 789 ; 3734 registered ; 3350 voted. Sept. 1. First stone of North Union Bridge over the 
Ribble laid by the late Mr. W. Taylor. 

1836. Spinners’ strike at Preston—commenced 5th Noy. ; terminated 5th Feb. 1837. The first stones of Christ Church and 
St. Mary’s Church laid. Peter Haydock elected mayor. St. Andrewés Church, Ashton-on-the-Ribble, erected. The town of 
Fleetwood commenced. 

1837. New Ribble Navigation Company formed. First stone of St. Thomas’s Church laid. The present St. James’s Church 
built for a Dissenters’ chapel. St. Mary’s first school built. Thomas German elected mayor. General election on the death of 
William IV.; military called in; one day’s polling first introduced ; the numbers were—Fleetwood, 2726; Parker, 1821 ; 
Crawfurd, 1562. . 

1838. Manchester and Bolton and North Union Railways opened. First stone of St. Augustine’s Catholic Chapel laid. 
Wesley Chapel, North Road, built. John Paley, senior, elected mayor. , ; 

1839. Preston made a port under Wyre. Dreadful hurricane, January 7th. St. Peter's School, Brook Street, built. William 
Clayton elected mayor. 
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1840. Lancaster, Longridge, and the Wyre Railways opened. St. Thomas's School, Lancaster Road, built. St. Ignatius’ Catholie 
School for girls built. Wesleyan School, Croft Street, built. J. Owen Parr appointed vicar of Preston. George Jacson elected 
mayor. 

“1841, Lytham Dock constructed. New Grammar School, Cross Street, erected. St. Austin’s Catholic School built. Fleet- 
wood Church erected. General election on Lord Melbourne’s defeat upon Sir Robert Peel’s motion : the numbers were, Fleetwood 
(L), 1655; Strickland (L), 1629; Parker (C), 1270; Swainson (C), 1255; supposed expense to four candidates, from £13,000 to 
£15,000. Samuel Horrocks elected mayor. Literary and Philosophical Institution established. 

1842. Guild year, Serious disturbances ; rioters shot in Lune Street by 72d Highlanders. Savings Bank, Lune Street, 
erected. William Taylor elected mayor. 

1843. Preston again made an independent port, with Fleetwood under it. John Addison elected mayor. 

1844. First stone of Literary and Philosophical Institution and Winckley Club laid. St. George’s Chapel restored. New 
Jerusalem Chapel, Avenham Road, opened. Commercial Schools, Knowsley Street, erected. St. Ignatius’ Catholic School built. 
John Paley junior elected mayor. : 

1845. Bonded warehouses erected at Preston. Scotch Baptist chapel, Meadow Street, built. Kirkham parish church spire 
erected. Catholic church ef the Holy Cross, Kirkham, opened. T. German elected mayor. 

1846. Preston and Blackburn, Ribble Branch, and Lytham and Blackpool Branch Railways opened. Avenham Walk extended, 
1845-6. Great depression in trade. Failuve of potato-crop. Foundation-stone of Institution, Avenham, laid, All Saints’ Church 
erected. St. Mary's second school built. Trinity School, Snow Hill, built about this time. First importation of cotton into 
Fleetwood. Fire at Mr. Hibbert’s Size-house ; Mr. Pickles lost his life. John Paley, junior, elected mayor. 

1847. Queen Victoria visited Preston and Fleetwood. Friends’ School, Preston, built. Parliamentary election : the numbers 
were, Strickland (L), 1404; Grenfell (L), 1378; Parker (C), 1361. Thomas Birchall elected mayor. 

1848. Overseers’ Offices, Lancaster Road, built. German’s Schools, Elizabeth Street, erected. St. James’s Schools, Knows- 
ley Street, built. Ragged Schools, Mill Hill, Friargate, built. Fulwood Barracks completed. Talbot Catholic Schools, Maud- 
lands, built. Richard Pedder elected mayor. 

1849. Railway (direct) from Preston to Liverpool opened. James German elected mayor. 

1850. Public Health Act introduced into Preston. First stone of St. Walburgh’s Catholic Church laid. Fleetwood again 
made an independent port. J. Catterall mayor. 

1851. Baths and Washhouses opened. Thomas Monk elected mayor, 

1852. Queen Victoria lunched at Preston, and again in the following year. Statue to Sir Robert Peel erected. Fire-brigade 
buildings ereeted. Parliamentary election : the numbers were, Parker (C), 1335; Strickland (L), 1253; Grenfell (L), 1127; 
German (L), 692. Total electors on register, 2854; number wnpolled, 247. Great storm and flood in Preston and vicinity. 
Peter Catterall elected mayor. : 

1853. The great lock-out by the masters, commonly called ‘‘ Preston Strike,” began October 13th, terminated May 1854. 
Obelisk and Fish-stones removed from Market-place. Zoar Chapel (Baptist), Regent Street, built. All Saints’ School built. T. 
Walmsley elected mayor. 

1854. Militia Stores building erected. William. Humber elected mayor. 

1855. Southport junction with East Lancashire Railway opened. Preston Cemetery opened. Nave of Penwortham Church 
rebuilt. Old wooden buildings in Market-place taken down. C, Hardwick discovered remains of a Roman station at Walton-le- 
Dale. Richard Threlfall, junior, elected mayor. 

1856. Temperance Hall, North Road, opened, Preston Banking Company’s new offices erected. L, Spencer, mayor. 

1857. Magistrates’ Court, ete., Lancaster Road, built (opened May 6, 1858). Christ Church School, Wellfield Road, built. 
Parliamentary election in consequence of Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the Chinese question ; the numbers at the close of the poll 
were :—Grenfell (L.), 1503; Cross (C.), 1483; Strickland (L.), 1094. Plumpers, Strickland, 590; Cross, 296; Grenfell, 75. 
Number of electors on register, 2793 ; number voted, 2495. John Humber elected mayor. December 25. Opening of the Free 
Church Sunday School, Orchard. 

1858. January 1. Disturbances among pauper labourers at Preston. February 18, Conviction and sentence of Alderman Monk 
for forging the will of Edward Turner. July 1. Opening of the new Baptist Chapel, Fishergate. August 5. Laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of St. Luke’s Church, Preston (opened August 17, 1859). Death of the Rey. John Clay. W. Birley elected mayor. 

1859. April 22. Laying the foundation-stone of the new Congregational Chapel, Grimshaw Street ; opened December 8. 
April 30. Contested election : candidates returned, R. A. Cross (C), 1542 votes; C. P. Grenfell (L), 1208; J. T. Clifton (C), 
1168. May 30. Establishment of a Volunteer Rifle Corps in Preston. July 14. Death of John Addison, esq. August 4. 
Unsuccessful election petition against the return of Mr. Grenfell commenced; concluded August 8. August 26. The wages of 
spinners and self-actor minders of Preston advanced 74 per cent. December 6. Presentation of a testimonial to C, P. Grenfell, 
esq., by his constituents. T. Walmsley elected mayor. 

1860. Jan. 10. Demolition of the Old Factory in Moor Lane. January 26. Establishment of cheese and wool fairs in Preston. 
February 9. Resolution of Town Council to purchase the Grammar School buildings and land, at a cost of £1527:10s. March 
21. Fire on the premises of Mr. Dick, grocer, Market-place ; Elizabeth Billington, a servant, and Quentin Dick, son of My. Dick, 
lost their lives. July 28. Foundation-stone of St. Joseph’s new Catholic Schools laid. October 4. Enrolment of the Preston 
Volunteer Artillery. November 9, J. Goodair elected mayor. November 26. Discovery of a portion of the ancient chureh of St. 
Mary Magdalene at Maudlands. ; 

1861. Destruction of Green Bank mill by fire. Explosion of a gasholder at the Upper Walker Street gas-works. March 14, 
Death of Edward Pedder. Stoppage of the Old Bank. Mr. W. Paley jun., killed through the upsetting of his conveyance in 
Friargate. September 14. Colonel Crofton aud Adjutant Hanham shot at Fulwood Barracks by Private M‘Caffery. M‘Caffery 
executed at Kirkdale on the 11th of January 1862. Address of condolence to Her Majesty, adopted by the Town Council on the 
death of the Prince Consort. Population of borough, including Fishwick, $2,941. Robert Townley Parker elected mayor. 

. 1862, January. Death of the Rev. Robert Harris, aged 98. February 27. At the quarterly meeting of the Town Couneil, it 
was resolved—*‘ That the Guild be held, as heretofore, at the usual time during the present year.” March 14, Death of R. Segar, 
Q.C., judge of Preston County Court. March 22. Death of William Ainsworth. April 14. Election, owing to the retirement of 
Kk. A. Cross ; the numbers at the close of the poll were :—Sir Thomas George Hesketh, 1527 ; George Melly, 1014. April 18. 
Bombardier Ashley was killed at Warton battery. Apri? 25. Foundation stone of St. Mark’s Church laid. June 26. Wesleyan 
chapel, Moor Park, opened. July 19. Sir H. Bold Hoghton, bart., of Hoghton Tower, died at Anglesey, near Gosport. August 
3. Boat accident near the Guides’ House, Warton, eight lives lost. Foundation-stone of Congregational Church, Lancaster Road, 
laid. September 1 to 6. Guild Merchant held. September 1. Grand Volunteer Review on Moor Park ; Major-General the Hon. 
Sir James Yorke Searlett, K.C.B., was the reviewing officer. September 3. Simons’ balloon ascent from Avenham Park. Septem- 
ber 24. Coxwell landed at Woodpiumpton from Bolton. (Green alighted near Preston on two previous occasions in his balloon,— 
namely, at Longton and Cuerden Green.) Philip Park elected mayor. 

1863. January 20. The schooner Punch capsized in the Ribble off Preston quay. January 21. Wreck of the Reuben off 
Lytham. Jan. 22, Total destruction of the Lytham lighthouse. March 28. Lord Palmerston stopped for a short time at Preston 
en route tor Scotland. April 6. Opening of the Blackpool and Lytham Railway, and the Lytham Public Baths. April 21. Cotton 
operatives’ riot on the Orchard—several policemen injured ; the military called out. April 25, Execution of M‘Phail and Woods 
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for_the Ribchester murder, May 7. Number of borough police increased from 61 to 81. May 14. Opening of Blackpool pier. 
Sentence passed on the Preston rioters. Samuel Smith elected mayor. 

1864. June 3. Moses Holden, astronomer, died, aged 86. September 12. William Barry murdered his wife in Ormskirk Road ; 
in March 1865 he was acquitted on the ground of insanity, but ordered to be detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure. November 
9. Joseph Isherwood elected mayor. December 25. A building on the west side of Garstang Road, Moor Park, opened as a Roman 
Catholic chapel ; closed February 25, 1868. 

1865. March 25. Stephen Burke executed at Lancaster for the murder of his wife in Brunswick Street, in February. June. 
Death of Alderman Thomas Miller; interred at Lytham, September 21. Preston Exhibition opened; closed December 8. 
Charles Roger Jaeson elected mayor. 

1866. January 6. Death of Old Betty Redhead, aged 92. January 7. Death of Peter Whittle, at Liverpool, anthor of a 
** History of Preston,” ete., aged 76. April 27. Death of Charles Swainson, esq., of Cooper Hill, Walton-le-Dale, aged 86 ; his 
interment took place at Lytham, May 2. April 24. Sir Peter Hesketh Feetwood, bart., founder of Fleetwood-on-Wyre, interred at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, London. May 21. Death of John Horrocks, esq., in the 85th year of his age. July 14. Foundation-stone 
of New Infirmary laid. July 19. Preston Banking Company suspended payment, and resumed business, under new management, 
25th August. September 15. A young woman from Accrington drowned in the Ribble on her wedding day. October 23. Preston 
and County of Lancaster Infirmary bazaar opened. Edmund Birley elected mayor. November 16. Great flood in the Ribble. 

1867. Death of Mx. John Gornall, Bow Lane, aged 98. July 6. Death of Michael Satterthwaite, aged 85. October 3. New 
Town-hall opened by H.R. H. the duke of Cambridge ; Avenham and Miller Parks opened. October 4. Moor Park opened by 
Edmund Birley, esq., mayor. November 9. Miles Myres elected mayor. December 10. Death of the Rey. Richard Slate, aged 80, 
December 12. Roman Catholic Church of the English Martyrs, Moor Park, opened. 

1868. May 14. Bank of Messrs. Roskell, Arrowsmith, and Kendall suspended payment. May 30. South Jetty opened at 
Blackpool. 
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KIRKHAM PARISH. 


SON Pf SIRKOHAM parish is of an antiquity coeval with the foundation of the episcopal division of 
Aa ff ngland under the Heptarehy ; and it is probi able that in the original kirk of this parish, Paulinus 
+ exercised his holy ministrations. This-is one of the three churches in Amounderness which 


men in Saxon times belonged to Preston ; and is unquestionably the Chicheham of Domesday book. 
Y, i) Roger of Poitou, the great Norman baron of Lancashire, possessed the “ Chuche and Maner 
OC. FO an ul de Kyrkham,” which subse quently passed to the family of Theobald Walter as lords of Amoun- 
derness. 

Kirkham is one of the most extensive parishes in the county of Lancaster, and comprises about 130 
square miles, or 41,736 statute acres. Of the compact portion of the parish the Wyre forms the northern 
and the Ribble the southern boundary, with Great and Little Plumpton on the western, and Salwick and 
Clifton on the eastern extremities ; these boundaries, however, do not include Goosnargh, with Newsham and 
Whittingham, which, though severed from the other townships, form a part of the ancient parish about eight 
miles in length and five miles in breadth. 

The harbour-like river Wyre, after having received the confluent streams of Inglewhite and Barton 
brooks, which fall into the Brock near St. Michael’s, waters Little Eccleston and Larbrick, Great and Little 
Singleton and Hambleton, where it widens into the estuary, and falls into the Irish sea.” The Ribble, after 
flowing past Clifton, Freckleton, and Warton, all in this parish, attains its utmost expansion in the parish of 
Lytham, where it discharges itself into the Irish sea. Freckleton is watered by several brooks, which are all 
affluents of the great stream ; and the Warton, Freckleton, and Savock brooks wash the northern part of the 
parish : the last of these streams, which disappears in the Ribble before Clifton, was noticed by Leland and 
Harrison, as coming from “ Longridge Hills,” on their way between “ Gayrstang and Prestun.” 

The Roman port of Lancashire was formerly almost by common consent placed in the township of 
Freckleton, on the “ Neb of the Nase,” or “ Nase Point,” but subsequent investigations have shown that it 
must have been on the estuary of the Wyre, at Bergerode, near Wharles, and Kirkham was an out-fort for 
its defence, as the station at Walton was for Ribchester. 

About 1792, the centre boss, or wiho of a Roman shield of brass, was found by Mr. Willaey in the 
brook of Mill Hey Field, east of Kirkham. This antique, resembling the erown of a hat, has four perforations 
for the thongs, and is evidently a votive shield, very similar in character to the Ribchester helmet, and like 
that dedicated to Minerva Belisama. Vhis valuable relic, having been examined by Dr. Hunter at York, came 
into the possession of Sir William Hamilton, and is now said to be in the Towneley Collection in the British 
Museum. This wabo is by mistake deseribed by Dr. Whitaker as having been found at Garstang in 1800,? 
A coin of Hadrian, and numerous pieces of Roman pottery, some with ornamented edges, have been ploughed 
up in the Mill Field at different times. Fragments of urns and large quantities of stone, wrought for the 
purposes of masonry, have also been taken out of a field within half-a-mile of the town, circumstances which 
tend to corroborate the account of the discovery of the wibo at Kirkham. More recently a gold coin, believed 
to be an Antonine, has been found at Kirkham, and is in the hands of Langton Birley, esq. Mr. Thornber 
has also recently found a large brass Antonine medal at Weeton. 

Kvident vestiges of a very ancient road, said to be Roman, exist at Mythorp, or Mythop, in Weeton, and 
are known by the appellation of Dean’s or Danes’ Pad. It is formed by an extensive collection of gravel, but 
has been nearly levelled for agricultural purposes. The common opinion is, that it was raised by the Danes 
on their invasion ; and the people of the Fylde, when speaking of rough roads, are accustomed to say, “ 
hard as Danes’ Pad,” in reference to the almost impenetrable composition of this rugged ridge. It is, however, 
undoubtedly Roman, and has been traced by the Rey. W. Thornber, B.A.," who also finds, all along it, traces of 
previous British occupation, from Kirkham—which he shows to have been, most probably, a small Roman 
station—to the Wyre. Weeton is also notable for its British cairn at Weeton Lane Heads, from which many 
urns have been exhumed by Mr. Thornber and Mr, Just ; and for being associated with the oldest ghost of 
the Fylde country—the hairy ghost, the Celtie equivalent of the ancient satyr. Up to a generation ago, the 
Teanla fires were still burnt through all these parts on All Saints’ night, and the old pits for them, with ashes 
and calcined stones, may be found in every township. 


' An interesting paper, by Rev. W. Thornber, elucidatory of the 2 Hist. Richmondsh, vol. ii. p. 457. 
decorations on this shield, will be found in the Transactions of the 
Hist. Soc. of Lance. and Ches, for 1869-70,—B. Hi. ® Trans. Lane. and Ches, Hist. Soc. vol, iii, p. 57. 
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The name of Kirkham—Airh, a church, and ham, a dwelling—points out its e¢ wly ecclesiastical occupation. 
Thechurch and tithes of Ky Tk ham had been conferred by Roger de Poictou on the abbey of Sees, as appurtenant 
to the priory of Lancaster ;' but in 7 Rich, I. (1195-6, as appears by an agreement of fine, dated Westminster, 
Tuesday, 5th February 1196) the advowson of the church of Kirkeheim, in Amounderness, with its appurte- 
nances, was held by the convent of Shrewsbury, which granted it in that year to Theobald Walter, reserving 
the annual pension of 12 marks (£8) out of the revenue of the church. King John, having the wardship of 
Theobald Walter’s heir, gave two parts of the church of Kyrkham to Simon Blund,’ and in his fifteenth 
year (1213-14) he granted the church to W. Gray, chancellor for life.’ 

There appears to have been much litigation respecting this church: in the court-rolls of 6 Richard I. 
(1194-5) is an entry, to the effect that Adam, dean of Kirkham, and Richard, the clerk, essoined themselves 
on a plea against Theobald Walter, respecting the advowson of the church of Kirkham.‘ Dr. Whitaker 
observes, that “the jirst authentic account of the advowson proves it to have been bestowed by Edward I. 
upon the abbey of Vale Royal (his own foundation), though not till after a contest with Theobald Botiller, 
who after all seems to have been the real patron.” From this it would appear that the doctor had not seen 
the final agreement, 7 Richard I. (1196), in which Theobald admits the king’s right. The account to which 
he alludes is contained in the Register of Vale Royal, under the title “Of the church of Kyrkham, how the 
king had conferred it upon his monastery ; and of the plea between the king and Sir Theobald le Botiller and 
Otto de Grandison ;” and it states that the king, desiring to be informed of the value of the rents belonging 
to the abbey, applied to the justices. The king, considering the rents to be insuflicient, by the = ice of his 
council decreed that the advowson of Kirkham church should be delivered to the abbot, Sir Theobald 
Walter, hearing this, resisted his Majesty to his face, and asserted that the advowson falonpadl to him by 
hereditary right. The king, having called his council, alleged that his father had by his right as king, and 
not by reason of his wardship of Theobald Walter’s heirs, last presented his clerk to the said church, who was 
admitted and instituted. Theobald’s attorney admitted this fact, on which the advowson was adjudged to 
the king, and Theobald lay under mercy. About this time, a knight named Otto de Grandison was ambassador 
at the apostolic see, and obtained a bull from the pope, by which the advowson of Kirkham was conferred 
for ever upon the abbey of Vale Royal” The advowson was conferred upon the abbot and his successors by 
royal charter, 9 Edward I. (1281).° 

A market and fair at Kirkham are named as early as 54 Henry IIT. (12¢ el: The town was incor- 
porated by the name of the burgesses of Markham, in 10 Edward I. (1282); and in the fifteenth of his reign 
(1287), the king confirmed the grant of a market and fair to be held by the abbot and convent of Vale Roy al, 
at their manor of Kirkham: the fair to be annual, and of five days’ duration beginning on the vigil of the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, and the market every Thursday.’ On application from the abbot, the king 
issued his mandate to the justicesitinerant in the county, dated at Berewyk upon Tweed, 15 July, 20 Edward 
I. (1292), to allow the convent to enjoy the liberties granted in their charters.” In this year the abbot was 
required, on a quo warranto, to establish his right to hold the market and fair, and, on the production of his 
charters, the jury returned, that the abbot and all his predecessors had held the market and fair according to the 
tenor of their charters; on which the abbot was discharged.’ Walter, abbot of Vale Royal, in 24 Edward 
I. (1296), obtained a grant of the manor of Kirkham in free alms, with the privilege of a free market there ; 
and at the same time a grant to the burgesses of Kirkham, that thie 1 said borough be a free borough for ever ; 
that the burgesses have a free guild, with a prison, pillory, and ducking-stool ; assize of bread, beer, measures, 
and weights: and that the said abbot grant to the said burgesses two bailiffs, who shall have and hok | courts, 
and enjoy the perquisites of those courts. The market and fair were confirmed to the abbot by charter, dated 
15th January, 14 Edward LV. (1475). Walter, lord abbot of Vale Royal and the convent of the same place, 
by a deed dated on the day of St. John the Baptist, in 1296, 24 Edward L., granted to the burgesses dwelling 
in Kirkham, and their heirs and assigns for ever, the manor of Kirkham, reserving to themselves perquisites 
of court, stallage, amerciaments, assize of bread and beer, toll of markets and fairs, and the annual rents due 
from the burgesses at the Nativity of our Lord, and St. John the Baptist. 

In 1337 the abbot became involved ina dispute with Sir William de Clifton, knight, respecting the tithes 
of the manors of Clifton and Westby, in this parish. The charges brought against Sir William, in the Ledger 
Book of the Abbey,’’ state that he had detained twenty marks due to the abbot, had foreibly obstructed the 
rector of Kirkham in gathering tithes within the manors of Clifton and Westby, seized his loaded wain, and 
maimed his hunting palfrey “in a ridiculous manner ;” that he had also brought his armed retainers into the 


1 Regist. S. Maris Lane. MS. Botiller, was living in the reign of Henry Ill. Dugd. Baron. vol. i. 
2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371. p. 634. An Otto de Grandison was rector of Manchester in 1299. 
3 Rot. Chart. 15 John, m. 3, n. 15. 6 Kot. Chart. 9 Edw. I. m. 88. 
4 Rot. Curie Regis, 6 Richard I. m. 15 d. 7 Ibid. 15 Edw. I. m. 8. 
5 Monast. Anglic. vol. ii. p. 925, Ellis’s edit. The monkish 8 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 10 d. 

writer names the pope Honorius V.; but there was no Honorius of ® Tbid, Dy. Kuerden preserves an undated claim to hold this 


that number. Honorius III. was pope from 1216 to 1227, and market and fair, preferred by William, abbot of the monastery of 
Honorius IV., the last of that name, occupied the see from 1285 to Vale Royal, in Cheshire. 4to MS. fol. 54. In the Chetham Lib, 
1294. <A Theobald Walter, who is here called also Theobald le 0 Harl, MSS. codex 2604. 
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parish church of Kirkham, and thereby deterred the clerks from performing divine service ; had prevented 
the parishioners from resorting to the font for the rite of baptism, and that, having seized one Thomas, clerk 
of the abbot of Vale Royal, he had inflicted on him a flagellation in the streets of Preston. The knight, how- 
ever, though a man of large estate, who seems to have held himself above the civil law, was obliged to succumb 
to the power of the church. After a complaint to the abbot of Westminster, the conservator of the rights and 
privileges of the Cistercian order in England, Sir William Clifton, who had been cited before him, confessed 
his fault, and threw himself on the mercy of the abbot, who contented himself, after receiving a compensation 
for his rector’s tithes, with an oath from the previously refractory knight, that he would in future maintain 
and defend the privileges of the abbey, and would bind himself in the sum of forty shillings to offer no further 
violence to the abbot’s unfortunate servant.’ 

In 1357, Cardinal John Thoresby, archbishop of York, and lord chancellor, made a new ordination of the 
vicarage of Kirkham in Amounderness, which, by an appropriation lately made to the abbot and convent of 
Vale Roval of the Cistercian order, in the diocese of Lichfield, was ordained to be served by a secular vicar, 
who should receive an annual portion from the abbot and convent, out of which he was to support and defray 
the burdens incumbent on his living. The archbishop ordained that whenever the vicarage became vacant, 
the abbot and conyent should present one of their own monastery to the vicarage, notwithstanding that it 
had hitherto been governed by a secular vicar. With respect to the revenues, which had hitherto fluctuated 
according to the season of the year, he ordained that they should henceforth remain at forty marks, to be paid 
in equal portions by the abbot and convent at Martinmas and Easter. The vicar and his successors, by this 
ordination, were bound to rebuild and repair the manse or parsonage-house, and to undertake all the ordinary 
burdens incumbent on the vicarage, power being reserved to the archbishop to correct, enlarge, or diminish the 
ordination, whenever requisite ; dated at Cawode, 20th November 1357." 

In 34 Edward ITI. (1360), the vicar of Kirkham was convicted of maladministration in his office of dean 
of Amounderness, but received a pardon from the king. In 2 Henry IV. (1400-1) the market and fair held 
by Edward I. were confirmed to the abbey by letters-patent.” 

The manor of Kirkham has been held by clerical lords from the time when it was wrested from Theo- 
bald le Botiller. At the dissolution of monasteries it was transferred by Henry VIII. from the abbot and 
convent of Vale Royal to the dean and chapter of Christ Church College, Oxford,* together with the advow- 
son of the church. The manor is held in fee by the Cliftons of Lytham from this collegiate body, who retain 
the right of presentation to the vicarage. Formerly the Fee-farmer convened annually a jury of thirteen 
inhabitants, who constituted a court-leet, and met in June, when they nominated two bailiffs for the borough, 
a constable for the borough, town, and township, with tax-layers, viewers of fish, flesh, and other provisions ; 
scavengers, by-law men, affeerers, swine-ringers, pinders or pounders, assizers of bread and beer, and leather 
searchers. The lord himself appointed a collector of tolls. The bailiffs and twelve or more burgesses consti- 
tuted a corporation in virtue of charters in the town’s chest. 

By letters-patent dated 2d July, 2 Elizabeth (1560), the queen confirmed the ancient charters ; and on 
2d June, 9 Elizabeth (1567), after confirming the charters of Edwards I. and IV., her majesty ratifies the 
grant of a weekly market on Thursday, and an annual fair of five days. In 17 James I. (1619), the bailiffs 
and burgesses, in a petition to the chancellor and council of the duchy court of Lancaster, to declare fully 
their several privileges and immunities, set forth that they have shown to the chancellor and council that 
they used to have an ancient market, that the inhabitants have been accounted a corporation time out of 
mind by the style of bailiffs and burgesses, and that the bailiffs have been chosen by the lord of the manor. 
In consequence of this prayer, a decree was issued from the duchy chamber, in Trinity term, confirming the 
franchises and ancient usages of the borough, declaring the borough to be guildable, that the inhabitants had 
our Lord 1296, and in the 24th year of Edward the Ist; did give 
and grant to the Burgesses inhabiting in Kirkham, and to their 


heirs and assigns for ever, the manor of Kirkham, reserving to 
themselves, Perquisites of Court, Stallages, Amerciaments of Bread 


} See Ormerod’s Chesh. vol. ii. pp. 72-81. 
* Ex Registr. Cur. Archiep. Ebor, 
3 Rot. Lit. Pat. 2 Hen. IV. p. 3, m. 5. 


* At acourt holden for the manor of Kirkham, July 1682, and Drink, and Toll of Markets and Fairs, and the yearly rents 
the following description of the manor is given :—‘ The slying from the Burgesses of the said Borough, due at the Nativity of our 
within the manor of Kirkham, belonging to the Dear Chapter Lord and St. John Baptist ; and after the dissolution of the abbeys 


of Christ Church College in Oxford and to the bur: 


nhabitants 


of the borough of Kirkham, is bounded east up he lands of 
Edward Robinson and George Brown lying wi ewton & 
Seales ; and westward upon the lands of Sir Thomas Clifton within 
Westby and upon the lands of Christopher Parker Esq. lying in 
Ribby w Wrea; and North upon the lands of Mrs. Dory 
Westby, of Mowbrick and the lands of Mr. Edward Fleetwood 
of Wesham and South upon the lands of Mr. George Sharples of 
Freckleton.” The old town’s book, now (1836) in possession 
of Mr. W. Langton, from which this extract is taken, contains 
several presentments of the jury in that year, among which is the 
following :—“* We present and do find by antient writings that 
Walter Lord Abbot of the Vale Royal and the Convent of the same 

lace, by their deed dated on St. John Baptist, and in the year of 


by Henry the 8th, we find that the privileges due formerly to the 
Lord abbot out of the Borough of Kirkham were granted to the 
dean and chapter of Christ Church College in Oxford and have 
been paid by the burgesses of the said borough ever since at the 
accustomed days of payment, that is, for 18 oxgangs of land £9 per 
the year & also a common known fine at the end of every 10th year 
for the said 18 oxgangs of land being £6, which is for every oxgang 
6s. Sd. which 18 oxgangs of land are in the possession of these 
persons following who pay duly their rents at the day accustomed.” 
Here follows a list of landowners in Kirkham at that time, on 
which Mr. Langton remarks that “there is not one of the families 
of the landowners of that day, tho’ little more than one century ago, 
now existing in the town (1796), nor any of their descendants, as 
far as I can judge, now in possession of any lands here.” 
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the right of prisons, fairs, markets, courts leet and baron, and courts as heretofore had been ; that the borough 
is incorporated as aforesaid, and governed by two bailiffs, to be chosen yearly at Michaelmas, by twelve or 
more burgesses, who, according to ancient custom, assessed those coming and exercising trades in the borough 
who were not free burgesses, in such reasonable sums as they thought fit." ; 

An action appears to have been instituted by the bailiffs and burgesses subsequent to 1725, to recover 
from William Marsden the amount of his fine for following his trade in the town without being a burgess. 
As late as 1751, the bailiffs received “ freedom money” from non-freemen ; but since that period the demand 
has not been made, and its legality is doubtful. The bailiffs possess three roods and thirty-seven perches of 
land for the use and benefit of the town, the profits bemg applied, together with the tolls of the market and 
fair, to the repair of the town streets, pumps, lamps, and fish-stones. Anciently, the bailiffs chose a sergeant 
to collect tolls, execute the town’s writs for debt, and to administer the instruments of correction, amonest 
which were the whip, the bridle, and the ducking-stool. A pool near the workhouse bore the name of Cuck- 
stool Pit within memory. The seal of the town or borough is a dove, with an olive-branch in its mouth : 
and the bailiffs have an official pew within the parish church. Notwithstanding these formalities of a cor- 
poration, the borough of Kirkham never returned members to parliament, and it is probable that no writ was 
ever issued to the sheriff for that purpose. Those functionaries frequently omitted in their returns small 
and inconsiderable boroughs that were poor, and not in a condition to pay the burgesses the usual and neces- 
sary expenses attendant on their parliamentary duties, or such as had not residents qualified for service in 
parliament. In both these predicaments Kirkham was likely to have been placed. The sheriff’s discretionary 
power of summoning boroughs to elect members has already been noticed, when in 9 Edward ITI. (1335) he 
abstained from eallmg on any of the Lancashire boroughs ; returning his answer to the parliamentary writ 
of summons, “ There is no city or borough in my bailiwick.” 

Kirkham church, St. Michael’s, is disposed in a tower, nave, side aisles, and chancel. The old tower, 
which was the most ancient part of the building, was embattled and had low pinnacles, a projecting 
wall which extended from the summit to the base, and two buttresses at the south-west corner. On the 
buttress nearest the church were carved the arms and name of Cuthbert Clifton, who died in 1586. by 
whom, in all probability, the church had been rebuilt. The nave of the church, a modern fabric of free- 
stone, was almost rebuilt in 1822. The chancel was rebuilt in 1853. The north side is a portion of the 
ancient church. The tower was rebuilt in 1844, when a handsome spire was added and a peal of eight bells. 
The interior, though spacious and striking, is gloomy from the heaviness of the roof and galleries. The tim- 
bers of the roof are panelled, and strengthened by a few cross limbs. The nave is divided from the side 
aisles by contracted arches resting upon columns. Over the arch of the chancel was the following inserip- 
tion: “This church was entirely rebuilt by the aid of a parish rate in the year of our Lord 1822.” The cost 
was £5000, and, notwithstanding the assertion in the inscription, the tower and greater part of the chancel 
continued as relics of the earlier erection till the subsequent dates already given. 

The principal monuments are those to the memory of the Cliftons ; and Thomas Clifton, the son of Sir 
Thomas Clifton of Lytham Hall, who died at the age of twenty, in the year and in the month of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, lies interred in the south aisle.” During the rebuilding of the tower in 1844, a flat stone was 
found, which bore a rude representation of a man on horseback contending with a man on foot, cut 
about two inches in depth, similar to one mentioned by Camden as found at Ribchester, only without any 
inscription.” At the same time the ancient key was taken from under the foundation of the tower, and there 
was found a stone coffin without a lid. In the yard is a stone, nearly worn out with age, eut into a cavity in 
the upper part, surrounded by rays, as if intended to represent a sun. On a tomb in the yard is the follow- 
ing record :— 

‘¢ William Harrison, of Kirkham, Gent., interred January 12, 1767, aged 60: left an ample fortune to poor relations, and 
£140 to be vested in land, the yearly income to be distributed in pious books to the poor of Kirkham, Little Eccleston and Lar- 
brick ; may the trustees dispense with integrity and effect the sacred dole.” 


An elegant tomb, bearing the family arms, on the west side, is inscribed— 
“* Here lies the body of Edward King, esq., fourth son of the very rev. James King, D.D., Dean of Raphoe, formerly Bencher 
of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, and for above twenty years Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Reader, inquire 


no more, but go and do thy duty.” 


Mr. King was brother of Walker King, bishop of Rochester, and of Captain James King, who is known 


by his connection with Captain Cook the circumnavigator. 


1 In the year 1685 Mr. Ralph Rishton paid to John Wilding and 
Thomas Hankinson, then bailiffs of the town, for his freedom to 
trade in Kirkham, £4; and several similar entries appear in the 
town’s books. 

2 Tn the edition of 1836 a verse of doggrel rhyme was given, said 
to be ‘an epitaph of a singular kind formerly placed within the 
great door of the church, over the remains of the Rev. Cuthbert 
Harrison, A.B., an ejected minister, and the founder of a meeting- 


Upon a gravestone are these singular lines :—- 


house, by royal license, at Elswick Lees, in the parish of St. Michael, 
in 1672, and very characteristic of the spirit of that age.” It 
appears, however (.Vot. Ces¢. vol. ii. p. 420, note by Canon Raines), 
that this was merely “ the harmless effusion of a local poet,” a Mr. 
Law, scribbled in chalk on his gravestone in the churchyard, a few 
years after his death, as is stated in an original letter of Cuthbert’s 
son, penes Mr. Thornber.—B, H. 
8 See ante, p. 105. 
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‘In memory of Ellen, wife of James Noblet, of Ribby, died 1st January 1804, aged 84 years. 
‘ ** She desired us, in an humble voice, not to be angry— 
Not to be angry. 
Mortals, neither swear nor lie, 
But do as you would be done by.” 

There was a chantry at the altar of the Holy Crucifix in this church, founded by Richard Clifton of 
Clifton some time before 1452. In 1548, Thomas Prymbett was the officiating priest, and he (after the Dis- 
solution) received a pension of £6.' Aprons 

In the Valor of Pope Nicholas, in 1291, the living of Kirkham, then in its integrity, was valued at 
£160 per annum ; but it appears from the Liber Regis, that on the transference of the living from the abbey 
of Vale Royal to its present patrons, the estimated annual value was only S211: 03. Dr. Grimbaldson, in 
1725, left certain sums to be paid for reading daily prayers, morning and afternoon, in Kirkham. 

Complaints were made a generation ago that the parish of Kirkham, more perhaps than any other 
parish in the county of Lancaster, considering its extent, was awfully destitute of spiritual instruction, Of the 
seventeen townships, with a population of 12,000 souls, scattered over an extent of country comprehending a 
space of 130 miles, not fewer than eight of these townships were (i 1835) without any Chureh of England 
worship ; and in one direction there was a space of twelve miles without the intervention of any place of 
public worship whatever.” This was considered the more inexcusable, seeing that the vicar of the parish, then 
non-resident, was in the receipt of £1600 a-year from the small tithes,’ and that the revenues of Christ Church, 
Oxford, were swelled by the sum of £3500 a-year, derived from the large tithes, let on lease to the Clifton 
family. The commissioners to whom the making of the ecclesiastical inquisition was intrusted in the time of 
the Commonwealth, known by the name of the Oliverian Survey, recommended that the parish of Kirkham 
should be divided into several parishes, but that recommendation had not then been adopted.* Since that 
time, however, as will be seen in the accounts of the various townships, very great changes have taken place, 
and the number of churches and chapels has been largely increased. 


VICARS OF KIRKHAM, 
IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF RICHMOND. 


Date of Institution. 


Vicars. 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vacancy. 


March 14, 1452 
1541 


1578 
Mar. 24, 32 Eliz. 


Oct. 28, 36 Eliz. 
Sept. 1, ais 
Jan. 22, 16 


William Boulton. 
John Colon. 


Dom Edmund Layche 


Thomas Smith. 
Syr James Smith. 
James Smith. 
James Sharples 


Nicholas Holme 


Arthur Greenacres . 


John Gerrard . 


Abbot and C. of Port Royal 


Dean and Chapter of Chirist’s 
Church, Oxtord 

Thomas or John Sharples 

Cuthbert Sharples. 

Dean and Chapter of Christ’s 


Death of John Colon. 


4 


James Smith, buried July 1585. 


Death of James Sharples. 


Death of Arthur Greenacres. 


Church, Oxford 


1628 Edward Fleetwood By exchange with John Gerrard. 
1649 ——- Fisher. 

July 2, 1666 Richard Clege : : : ; Death of Fisher. 

June 10, 1720 William Dixon Dean and Chapter : Death of Richard Clegg. 

July 7, 1744 Charles Buck : ; Do. ; 2 : Death of William Dixon. 

Aug. 9, ilyagl Humphrey Shuttleworth Do. ; : ; Death of Charles Buek. 

Jan. 18, 1813 James Webber Do. , A : Death of Humphrey Shuttleworth. 
1847 G. L. Parsons Do. : 5 : Death of Dr. Webber. 
1852 W. L. Hussey Do. 3 E A Death of G. I. Parsons. 
1862 G. R. Brown Do. : 3 ‘ Resignation of W. L. Hussey. 


1 Canon Raines’s Hist. Lane. Chantries, p. 213.—B. H. 

2 Petition from the parishioners of Kirkham to the House of 
Commons, presented by Lord Stanley, May 18, 1835. 

® Jn 1814, the modus paid by the parishioners for small tithes 
amounted only to £250 a-year; but in that year they were ad- 
vanced, by consent of the parishioners, to £1000 a-year; and in 
1853 a further advance was made of £600, making the present 
(1835) aggregate annual amount £1600.—B. 

4 This inquisition was taken at Preston, 22d June 1650, before 
Richard Shuttleworth, John Starkye, Thomas Wittingham, George 
Toulnson, John Sawrey, Jeremyeh Aspinwall, and George Pigott, 
esq., by virtue of a commission under the great seal of England, 
dated 29th March 1650, “for the inquiring into and certefying of the 
certeine numbers and true yearely value of all parsonages and Vic- 
cariges presentative, of all and euery the sp’uall and eccli’eall bene- 
fices, lyuings, and donatives, win the said countye,” by the oathes 
of good and lawful men of the parishes of Kirkham and Lythom, 


and amongst other matters sets forth, “ That in consequence of the 
great distance from the parish church, the inhabitants of Goose- 
nargh and Whittingham desire those places to be made a parish ; 
the chappell of Threlfall wtin Goosenargh desires to be made a 
parish ; the inhabitants of Newsham desire to be annexed to Wood 
Plumpton, and that it be made a parish; the inhabitants of Clifton 
and Salwick, together with the inhabitants of Newton cum Skales, 
and the vpper end of Treales, desire to be united in one parish. 
Singleton chappell, newly erected, desire that it may be made a 
parish. The inhabitants of Weeton cum Preese desire that it may 
be made a parish, and the inhabitants of Rawcliffe desire to be an- 
nexed to it. The townships of Rigby cum Wraye and of Warton, and 
of Kellamore cum Bryning, and Westbye cum Plumpton, all humbly 
desire to be made a parish, The several towneships of Eccleston, 
Parva cum Larbrecke, and the mhabitants of Medlar & Thistleton, 
and the inhabitants of Rossaker cam Wharles, desire to be annexed 
to Elswicke chappell, & that it may be made a parish.” —B. 
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After the census of 1821, the population of Kirkham parish suffered a decrease of 1000 persons up to 
1851, but during the subsequent decade the population has again slightly mereased. 

The parish registers are comparatively ancient, commencing in the reign of Henry VIII, in the year 
1539, forty years before the general establishment of those parochial records. From the register of Kirkham 
the following tabular results are obtained :— 


1539—1560. = 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 18338—1834. 
Baptisms . . . 66 1382 onl 103 106 100 149 139 209 202 
Marriages . . . 22 40 20 19 ils) 25 40 45 65 63 
igi 6 2 A 6 BBP 84 69 dt 103 86 157 = 112, 132 120 


These parish registers contain several remarkable entries characteristic of the times, and indicative of the 
alterations that have subsequently taken place in the value of money. The “ Thirty Men,” so frequently 
mentioned in the records, seem to have discharged the duties of “Town Council” for the whole parish, by 
appointment of the parishioners in the respective townships, in the nature of a local elective ecclesiastical 
corporation, without whose authority the “Gaulds” could not be imposed nor their produce expended. The 
following entries may be quoted as specimens, amongst many others of a similar nature : 


A.D. 1572. Jan. 27th. The 30 men elected Arkwright clerk of the church. 
) 


1576. Nov. 8. The clerk to keep a Songe Book [Psalm Book] free to the parish’, 
1580. [In the expenditure of this year the following entries oceur :—] 


Item. The first voyage to Manchester, 3254 
For 2 quarts of Wine and for expedition, 184 

1585. Four of the 30 men in the name of the rest took possession of the school-house in right of the whole parish, to be kept 
in repair by it, and used as a school-house. 

1580, [Out of the 30 men, who signed an order this year, all made their marks except] James Baine, 30 man for Kirkham. 

1592. The ch® wardens went round the parish to write the names of the householders and their families above 16 vears of age. 
Jas. Baine went with them to write the names. 

The church was rushed at this time. 

1597. Paid to Mr. Colerige when he preached, 8s. 4d. 
Paid to a stranger that made another sermon, 12d. 
Item, to Mr. Wilson for a sermon, 2s. 

1602. A false-loft made in the steeple. 

1604. Rushes to strew the church, 9s. 6d. 

Some of the churehwardens went through the parish to warn the people to come to church. 

Feb. 2. An order of the worshipful—and the 30 men to raise £10 in every township for a free school, within the parish of 
Kirkham, for the use of the parish only. Money put to interest at 2s. a-year for 20s. 

1606. Nov. 6. Ordered by the 30 men that the churchyard be inclosed with freestone to be kept in repair by the parish both 
“‘veate and wall.” F 

1607. Ranks of forms made for the church, £15. 

Old communion table sold for 3s. 4d. The new communion table cost at Preston 18s. and carr. 4s. 

1612. Dee. 21. Ordered that a new Gauld, of 12d. each township, shall be levied for the purpose of making and erecting a clock 
in the church. 2 

1613. April 6. Paid for dighting [whitewashing] of the church, 5s. 

Paid John Lawrenson for making the clock, £6: 12s. 
1618. Paid to Isabel Birley [an innkeeper] 8 weeks diet for 3 slaters at 8s. 4d. per week, 30s. 
1618. Exemplyfed a deed to Rt. Dalton, Esq’. and others, saying them from hundred and wapentake courts, and from paying 
tole and talage, & pontage, from tything penny, one hundred penny, and ward penny, & forbidding from all justice escheats, sheriffs 
& other Bailitfs. 
1619. [Briefs began to be read in the church, and money given towards them by the Churchwardens out of the parish money. 
One this year] For prisoners in Turkey, 4s. A child was fathered upon the parish, and was kept long at the parish charge. 
1623. Spent, the day we were at Preston to see & know the price of wine & in viewing where we might buy best cheap, 12d. 
The wine this year was 24 gallons at 7d. per qt. said to cost €2:14:8. Sunday shillings were gathered at this time by the king’s 
orders, and delivered to the king’s justices. 
1624, Spent in going to Oxford with the Lord Bishop’s letter to the college about the reparation of the church, £1: 4:10, 
1625, November. Spent in going about the parish, about the brief for the people infected with the plague in London, 12d. 
1627. Spent on Mr. Vicar (Fleetwood) and his company at his first coming, $s. 2d. ; ; 
1630. This year was a great plague in Kirkham, in which the more part of the people of the town died thereof. It began 
about the 25th July and continued vehemently until Martinmas, but was not clear of it before Lent; and divers touns of the 
parish was infected with it, and many died thereof out of them, as Treales, Newton, Greenall, Estbrick, Thistleton. N.B.—The 
great mortality was in the year 1631 ; 304 died that year, and were buried at Kirkham, of whom 193 in the months of August and 
September. 
1633. A pulpit was made this year ; cost £10. 
Font cover, £3:0:6. 

1634. A great repair of the church ; and 26 gaulds laid by the 30 men, amounting to £234. 
The church was this year flagged for the first time, £58 : 7s. 

1636. Spent in going to Chester for protest for Mr. Fleetwood and others for detayning of Gaulds, 14s. 
[N.B.—This seems to be the beginning of the quarrel betwixt the vicar and the parish. ] 

1637. The school-house was flagged. ; , 

[Many notices occur of civil contracts of marriage, celebrated during the civil wars, before Seth Blackhurst, Edward Robinson, 
William Patten, Richard Sumner, and others, mayors of Preston. | 

1688. This xviit® of June at a visitation an account was given to our Bp. that Matthew Hall, C—w. 1688, set up a scandalous 
trough for a Font at Lund Chapell. ; ; 

1696. The disbursements for the poor this year were £11:13:8; for the Highways, £4 : 8s. ; ms 

In 1692 the disbursements for the poor amounted only to £5:8:1. The first lighting of the public streets of Kirkham appears 
to have taken place in December 1738, when it was— 7 y ; 

‘* Ordered, That a Lamp be fixed up in the middle of the borough of Kirkham in some conyenient place, and that the charge 


N.B. 
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of it together with oyl necessary for it be paid out of the town’s stock, and that the serjeant shall have the care of it and shall 
have such allowance as the bailiffs may think fit.” 


The CHAritIEs belonging to the parish of Kirkham are numerous, and may be presented in the following 
condensed form, from the XI. Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners. 


KirknAm Parisu.—Free Grammar School. Vt appears by a deed of feoffment that there was a free grammar school in Kirkham 
as early as 1658.1. James Smith, by indenture, in 1654, granted in trust for the maintenance of a schoolmaster fee-farm rents, 
amounting to £21:8:1, partly from the late chantry of St. Katherine's, in St. Michaels-upon-W yre, partly from the Virgin Mary’s in 
Kirkham, and partly from the Park of Ighton Hill. Other benefactors, particularly the Rey. James Barker, in 1670, further enclowed 
the school, which now possesses the following property :—£55 old stock, supposed to be the remainder of Mrs. Birley’s gift ; an 
estate in Broughton, let in different lots to the annual amount of £456, but the tenants are much in arrears [not so now]; an estate 
at Kirkham, let in lots to the amount of £86:16s.; an annual payment from the Drapers’ Company on account of Colborne’s 
charity, £69 : 10s. ; and the school premises erected in 1809. The salaries are—to the head-master £200 ; the second master £92 : Lbs. ; 
third and fourth masters £30 each [there are now only three]. The school is free to all the boys resident in 15 townships of 
the parish, and there are about 84 in the school. £80 for an exhibition in the university was left by the Rev. J. Barker, but 
had not been held since 1814. Nominal annual income, £542 : 16s.—Dr. Grimbaldson’s Charities to the Free Grammar School, in 
1725, consist of land let at £46 per annum, to be paid to the master, if bred at Westminster, Winchester, or Eton, and a M.A. ; 
and in default of a master so qualified, to be expended in binding apprentices in Treales, Roseacre, or Wharles—for classical books, 
lands let for £7; for books for children attending the church and schools, lands let for £52:10s. Total rents, £105 : 10s.— 
Colborne’s Charities, 1655. Besides the sum mentioned above, and £30 to the chapelry of Goosnargh, an annual sum of £5: 10s. 
is paid to one of the 15 townships in rotation. —Robinson’s Charity. See Clifton with Salwick.—Bread Money. A fund for bread 
existed in 1741. It now amounts to £97 at 45 percent. There is also an annual payment of £2: 12s. [by the vicar], of which 
the origin is unknown. ‘Total, £6 :19 : 8.—Clegys's Charity. Interest of £12 for a sermon on an Easter Tuesday and a shilling’s 
worth of bread [the sermon is continued but not the bread !]. Per annum, 10s. 

Kirkuam Townsute.—Girls’ School. Founded in 1760 for girls to be taught to read, knit, and sew. The amount of income, 
which arises from houses, land, and money at interest, is uncertain, but may be taken at about £90 per annum, out of which the 
expenditure is in schoolmistress’s salary, firing, clothing for the girls, books and stationery, about £81: 4s—Bailifis’ Fund, 
1641. A yearly rent of 20s. to be distributed at the discretion of the bailiffs. —J/7s. Clegg’s and other Charities. Several closes of 
land purchased with benefactions to the poor have long been under the management of the bailiffs, and the income, with the rent- 
charge above named, constitutes the Bailifs’ Fund. The land and a pew in Kirkham church let for £16:15s. It is applied to 
repairing pumps, ete., and the residue distributed among the poor, in sums varying from Is. to 8s.—Hlizabeth Brown’s Charity, 
1739. 40s. per annum to poor widows.—Harrison’s Charity, 1767. Two-thirds of the income of £140 in prayer-books and bibles 
to Kirkham, and one-third to Eccleston with Larbreck.—I/rs. Bradkirk’s Gifts. Two sums of £120 and £200, in the Navy 5 per 
cents. The dividends of the first are paid thus :—£5 to five poor people, and £1 to the parish-clerk. One moiety of the dividend 
of £200 is given to five poor persons of Ribby with Wrea, and the other to five poor persons of Bryning with Kellamergh. 

BRYNING wirH K&eLLAMERGH, AND CLIFTON witH SALWwick.—J/rs. Bradkirk’s Gift. See above.—School. Founded in 1682, 
and endowed with land purchased with £91, let with other land belonging to the curate of Lund for £65, out of which the master 
of Clifton school has 30s. and trustees seldom more than seven or eight scholars. 

Lirrne Eccnrsron wirn LArpreck.—Charity of Robinson and others, 1648. A rent-charge of 50s. for a preacher in Lund 
chapel. ‘There is no endowed school in this township ; but the children are free to Copp school, in Great Eccleston, parish of St. 
Michael.—Harrison’s Charity. See Kirkham.—Gillow’s Charities, 1697. Rent-charges amounting to 30s. per annum to the poor. 

FRECKLETON, CLIFTON, AND NEWTON WITH ScALEs.—L’reckleton’s and other Charities, 1734. Three principal sums amounting to 
£35, and two annual sums amounting to 20s. for the poor.—Clitherall’s and other Charities, 1675, A rent of 6s, and another of 27s. 
of which the origin is unknown, for the peor.—Esprick School. No date of foundation. Endowed by different benefactors with 
£340, the interest of which, £17, is paid to a master, who has six or seven free scholars. 

GREENHALGH With THIstLeron.—Burch’s Legacy, 1805. The interest of £200 for books for the school.—Hankinson’s Charity, 
1805. Interest of £200 for the poor of the hamlet of Esprick.—Lawrenson’s Charity. Interest of £20 to the poor of Greenhalgh. 

HAMBLETON.—School, 1791. Endowed with £200, of which the interest is paid to the master, who has eight free scholars. — 
Sir Nicholus Sherburn’s Charity, 1706. Rent-charge of £2 to the poor of Hambleton.—Nightingale’s Charity, 1786. Interest of £10 
to poor householders, 

Mrpiar with WrsHam.—Thompson’s and Crookall’s Charities, 1789. Two cattlegates on Freckleton Marsh to the poor. Rent, 
£4: 10s. 

Newton wirn Scates.—School, 1707. The total income arising froma farm in Freckleton, and lands in Newton, Weeton, and 
Clifton, is £670 :1:83, to which may be added. £4, the rent of a pew in Kirkham church. The annual expenditure shows the use 
of the charity. Salary of master and mistress, £70; clothing and boarding of 30 children, £360 ; putting out apprentices and girls 
to service, about £14; miscellaneous, £115:13:4. Total, £519:13:4. The residue goes in repairs. 

Rinpy with Wrea.—School, 1693-4. The property consists of land and buildings, which produce £221:17s. per annum. It 
is applied to the support of a boys’ and a girls’ school. The master has a salary of £70, and the mistress £21;10s. Fifty-four 
children are clothed, at an average expense of £53 :1:1.—Mrs. Bradkirk’s Gift. See Kirkham. 

TREALES, RoseAcrE, AND WHARLES.—Dr. Grimbaldson’s Charities, 1725. Several sums of money to be laid out in land, and 
the produce applied to the purchase of classical books for the grammar school of Kirkham, reading prayers, schoolmaster of Kirkham, 
or apprentices in Treales, Roseacre, and Wharles, apprentices in Treales, and books for children attending Kirkham chureh and 
school. The rents applicable to binding apprentices in this township amount to £46. See Kirkham.—Boulton’s and Porter's 
Charities, 1657. A house, garden, and land, in Catforth, letting for £12: 12s., which is distributed among the poor in sums from 
3s. to £1.—Bridgett’s Charity. Interest of £15 to the poor. 

Warron.—School, 1810. The property consists of dwelling-houses, gardens, and a legacy, from which an income of £98 : 10s, 
ts derived. The master has a salary of £70, and teaches from 30 to 50 boys and girls. 

Wasrpy wir PLuMpron.—School. A school upon the waste of Plumpton was supported solely by subscription and quar- 
terage, until 1805, when Anne Moor left the interest of £40. 

CHAPELRY OF GoOsNARGH.—F'ree Grammar School. Supported by Colborne’s charity, mentioned under Kirkham. The master 
receives £25, and the remaining £5 is distributed among the poor.—F’ree School, 1673. The school property consists of a farm-house 
wd land, let for £40, which is received by the master, who teaches about 70 boys and girls.—/Vhitechapel School, 1705. The 
property consists of a good house and moss-land, producing in rents £41:10s., out of which the master has 10s. per week for 46 
weeks in the year. The rest is absorbed in the expense of a trust-deed. For books there is the share of a legacy, which produces 
20s, per annum, The whole income is £42:10s.— Goosnargh Hospital, founded by William Bushell in 1735, and endowed with rents 
for supporting and providing for decayed gentlemen, or gentlewomen, or persons of the better rank, inhabitants of Preston, Euxton, 
Goosnargh, Whittingham, Fulwood, and Elston, being Protestants. The property, consisting of farms, fields, houses, cottages, 


gardens, and pews, to the number of 25 tenements, produces about £855 per annum. The expenditure of one year, from May 1822 


' A school is first mentioned in the old parish register in the year 1585. 
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to May 1823, was—Board of 13 inmates, at £27 each, £351; pocket-money, 10s. per quarter each, £26 ; clothing £91 : 11s.; which, 
with dinners for trustees, travelling expenses, apothecary’s and solicitor’s bills, wine and spirits, repairs, ete., amount in the whole 
to £674 :5 : 2.—Colborne’s Churity. See Kirkham.—Knowles’s Charity. See St. Michael’s Parish. One-tourth of the clear rents is 
paid to Goosnargh.—Lawrence Parkinson's Charities, 1719. Rents, amounting to £21, distributed in manchet-bread, dole-money, 
and meal.— William Warring’s Charity, 1728. Interest of £300 for linen and woollen cloth, £12 : 12s.—Adamson’s Charity, 1732. 
Interest of £60 for cloth, £2 :14s.—Donor unknown, Interest of £40, on account of which £1: 16s. is annually paid out of township 
rates to the poor, ; 

TOWNSHIP OF GOOSNARGH AND WHITTINGHAM.—Grace Shakeshaft's Gift, 1740. Lost.—Mrs. Barrow’s Gift, 1764. Lost.— 
Lund’s Charity, 1691. The name of a charitable payment of £1: 5s. out of an estate in Whittingham.—John Parkinson's Charity, 
1676. Land for binding poor apprentices, producing in rent £51. . 

Townsuie oF GOOSNARGH AND NewsnHaAm.—John Parkinson's Bequest, 1675, to poor housekeepers. No information with 
respect to his legacy was obtained.—Houghton’s Charity, 1613. A house for the poor, rent £1 : 8s. 

WuirrincHaMm.— William and Jeremiah Waring's Charity, 1691. Two sums of money, of which the interest amounts to £8: 0:9, 
are distributed among the poor. 


Exclusive of the parish church, there ave in Kirkham several other places of public worship—namely, 
St. John’s Roman Catholic chapel, at the Willows, built in 1845 from designs of W. Pugin, and commonly 
called the church of the Holy Cross. This replaced one erected near the same site in 1809, which had 
superseded the ancient chapel at Mowbrick Hall; the Independent chapel, Marsden Street ; built about 
1793, and rebuilt in 1818; the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, Freckleton Street, opened about 1805. The 
Swedenborgian meeting-room, Freckleton Street, mentioned in 1835, opened about 1823, does not now exist. 

Bowen, who described the parish in 1772, says that “ Kirkham stands in that part of the county called 
the Field Lands, which elbow out in the sea in the form of a semicircle, between the Ribble and a little river 
some miles south of Lancaster. In many places on this coast the inhabitants gather great heaps of sand 
together, which, having lain some time, they put into troughs full of holes at the bottom, pour water upon 
them, and boil the lees into white salt.”* One of the ancient wooden salt-spades, found at the very bottom 
of the peat near Blackpool, is in possession of Rev. W. Thornber. 

The market nominally held on Thursday, in virtue of the charter obtained by the abbot of Vale Royal 
from Edward L., is almost obsolete, as is a fair of five days’ continuance formerly held under the same charter. 
Four annual fairs, chiefly for cattle, were also held here under the 14 Edward IV. (1475-76), on March 12, 
April 10 and 30, and October 6. These are discontinued, as is likewise the fair of five days granted by 
Queen Elizabeth. The tolls were the perquisites of the bailiffs. From a paper in the town’s chest it appears 
that the corporation of Kirkham once “ petitioned for the tolls of the meetings for selling of cattle in Poulton 
and Singleton, two neighbouring vil/s, if not before granted.” The fairs are now held on the 4th and 5th of 
February, the 28th and 29th of April, and the 18th and 19th of October, for cattle and small wares. 

The town has much improved of late. Its affairs, no longer managed by the primitive “ Thirty Men” and 
bailiffs, are in the hands of a Local Board of Health, who have offices in Church Street, and of the magistrates, 
who hold petty sessions in the court-rooms at the county constabulary office in Freckleton Street. There are 
gasworks, erected in 1839, and a good supply of water, under the Fylde Waterworks Company, is derived from 
a reservoir at the Grisdale Hills, 12 miles off. The workhouse for the Fylde Poor-Law Union is in Moor Street, 
and was built in 1844. The Union éomprises the following townships :—Bispham with Norbrick ; Bryning 
with Kellamergh ; Carleton ; Clifton with Salwick ; Eccleston Little with Larbrick ; Elswick ; Freckleton ; 
Greenhalgh with Thistleton ; Hardhorn with Newton ; Kirkham ; Layton with Warbrick ; Lytham ; Marton ; 
Medlar with Wesham; Newton with Scales; Poulton; Ribby with Wray; Singleton ; Thornton ; Treales, 
Roseacre, and Wharles ; Warton; Weeton with Preese; and Westby with Plumptons. 

There are here considerable manufactures of sail-cloth and cordage, and also of fine and coarse linens ; 
the flax-mills of Messrs. Birley employing a very large number cf persons. Of late the cotton manufacture 
has been introduced extensively in the neighbourhood of Kirkham, The Lancaster Canal at Salwick passes 
within about three miles of this place. 

The early history of the foundation of the Free School of Kirkham is given very imperfectly in the 
report of the Parliamentary Charity Commissioners. From an entry in the parochial registers it appears 
that a school existed before the year 1585. On the 19th of September in that year a considerable majority 
of the “30 Men” agreed that the 40s. taken out of the clerk’s wages should be paid to the schoolmaster ; 
and on that day four of the “ 30 Men” took possession of the school-house in right of the whole parish, to be 
kept in repair by it and used as a school-house, and immediately placed Richard Wilkins, “ now schoolmaster,” 
in the same for one whole year, and longer, at his and their goodwill and liking. In 1589 the parish paid 
for “thatching of the school-house 4s. 1d.;” in 1637 the school-house was flagged. An old MS., entitled “A 
brief relation touching the Free School lately erected at Kirkham, its beginning, progress, and miscarrying 
truly related,” confided to the original author of this work by Thomas Martin, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, supplies 
the deficient particulars. From this it appears that— 


“Tgabel Birley, wife of Thomas Birley, born in Kirkham, daughter of John Coulbron, an ale-house keeper all her life, and 
through that employment attained to a good personal estate, being moved with a natural compassion to poor children, having got 
a good stock of money into her hands, repaired to the chureh (in 1621), where the 30 men of the parish being assembled, with £30 


1 System of Geogr, vol. i. p. 9. 
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in her apron, telling them that she had brought that money to give towards the erecting of a Free School for poor children, to be 
taught gratis, whose parents were not able to lay out money for their teaching, wishing them to take and to consider of it, as they 
were the men especially trusted by the parish for the common benefits of the church, and therefore were the most likely persons to 
move their several townships to contribute every one something towards the accomplishment of so charitable a work. This gift 
was thankfully accepted, and wrought so with them that every one was forward to promote it ; especially Mr. John Parker of Brad- 
kirk, an eminent man in the parish, and one of that company being at that time one of the earl of Derby’s gentlemen, and some- 
what allied to the said Isabel. To forward this object he spared neither his pains of body nor his purse, for he tracked all the 
parish over to every particular town and house, earnestly persuading them to contribute to so good an use. Sir Cuthbert Clifton 
gave £20, Maister Westby of Moulbrick £10, Mr. Parker himself £5, Mr. Langtree of Scarbrick £5, Mr. Hesketh of Maner 40s., 
Mr. Greenakers, vicar of Kirkham, £4, and the several townships in the parish gave as followeth :—Kirkham, near £30 but not 
out; Ribby and Wray £3:8:6; Westby and Plumpton 16s. 4d.; Weeton £7: 2s.; Singleton £1:13:6; Little Eccleston and 
Larbrick 4s. 4d.; Greenal’ and Thistleton £4 :16s.; Roseaere £7 : 2s.; Wharles £1:13s.; Treales £8 :4s.; Medlar and Wesham 
£1 :5s.: Hambleton 4s. 6d.; Salwick £3 :5s.; Clifton £3: 7s.; Newton and Scales £3 : 5s. ; Freckleton £8 ; Warton £1 :8s.; Bryn- 
ing and Kellamer £4 :13s.—in the whole, £170 : 14s.” 

Such was the foundation of Kirkham Free School. Of its feuds and vicissitudes between the years 1621 and 1663, which were 
many, it is not necessary to speak, if we could afford the room, except to say that the management of the affairs of the school was 
at first in the hands of the ‘30 Men,” by whom Mr. Thomas Armestead was chosen the first master; and that, in the year 1628, 
feoffees for the school were appointed under the authority of an order of the bishop of Chester, expressed in the following terms :— 

“ Apud Wigan, 31st July 1628, 

*« At what day and place diverse of the Town and Parish of Kirkham appeared about the ordering of a schoolmaster thereof for 
the time to come. At their request it is therefore ordered, That the whole parish, or as many as shall appear at some day prefixed 
(after public notice given the Sunday before) shall elect six or nine lawful and honest men, feoffees for that purpose, whereof a 
third part to be chosen by the town of Kirkham, & the two other parts by the parishioners in general, of which feoffees, Isabel 
Wilding’s husband and her heirs (because she gave 30" for the schoolmaster’s use) shall be one. 

(Signed) ‘ ‘* JOHANNES CESTRENSIS, Epwarp Russe.” 

It further appears that during the contests between the king and the Parliament, in the seventeenth century, the parish of 
Kirkham was much agitated, and the school was shut up for three years, the persons in whose hands the school-money was not 
paying the interest, and the schoolmaster being left without salary. At the end of this time new feoffees were chosen, and the 
school re-opened. In 1661, on the 19th of September, a subscription was entered into by the parishioners, to replenish the funds 
of the school, which had suffered by the investment of its stock in the purchase of the king's fee-farm rents, which proved unpro- 
duetive. In the same year the churchwardens, at the visitation held at Kirkham for the lord archbishop of York, made the fol- 
lowing presentment :— 

*«There is a school in Kirkham, which in former years was free, but now is not, for the pension and stipend due to it was not 
well and godly used, according to the foundation and true intent of the founders of it ; £280 was given by the parishioners, and 
the interest thereof was for ever to go towards the schoolmaster’s wages ; but the feoffees, that were chosen for the good of the 
school, goeth and layeth out £220 of the school stock in purchasing the King’s Rent, and so lost it. 

; ** JoHN THRELFALL, EpM. HANKINSON, JoHN WILDING, Gro. BuLLER, Churchwardens.” 


For the next ten years the school struggled with difficulties, but in 1670 Mr. James Barker left £500 to be laid out in land of 
the value of £30 per annum ; and other bequests followed, by which the circumstances of the original foundation of the benevolent 
ale-draper were retrieved ; and the endowment has been ultimately placed, by pious benefactors and provident feoffees, upon a 
scale of comparative opulence. 


The townships in the parish of Kirkham, including Kirkham township, are the following seventeen ; 
the old chapelries being marked ‘“ C.”— 


FRECKLETON. FREAT AND LITTLE SINGLETON, C. 
Warton, C. HAMBLETON, ©. 

BRYNING WITH KELLAMERGH. LitTtLe ECCLESTON AND LARBRICK. 
LIBBY WITH WRAY, C. ROSEACRE, WHARLES, AND TREALES. 
WESTBY WITH GREAT AND LITTLE PLUMPTON. | CLIFTON AND SALWICK. 

WEETON. NEWTON AND SCALES, 

MerDLAR AND WESHAM. GOOSNARGH WITH NEWSHAM, C. 
GREENHALGH WITH THISTLETON. WHITTINGHAM. 


Most of these townships possess rights of manorial courts, and are in that sense manors ; others, not 
having courts, are yet styled manors, though only by assumption. The townships in which courts are or can 
be held are, Kirkham, Clifton with Salwick, Ribby with Wray, Westby and Little Plaumpton, Great Plumpton, 
Weeton, Roseacre Wharles and Treales, Greenhalgh with Thistleton, Great Singleton, and Hambleton. 

The present lords of these manors, exclusive of Kirkham, already stated, are—ef Clifton with Salwick, 
and of Westby and Great and Little Plumpton, John Talbot Clifton, of Lytham, esq.; of Ribby with Wray, 
and of Great Singleton, W. H. Hornby, of Ribby Hall, esq.; of Weeton, and Roseacre Wharles and Treales, the 
earl of Derby ; of Greenhalgh with Thistleton, formerly the late James Greenhalgh, of Myerscough Hall, esq., 
but now the lordship is obsolete ; and of Hambleton, the Welds, of the same family as Cardinal Weld. 

FRECKLETON.—Mr. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, regards Freckleton as a Roman town, built, 
with seven others, in the autumn of the year 79, on a less disagreeable site than Ribchester.' F'recheltun, in 
the Domesday survey, is estimated to contain four carucates. In the 3 John (1201-2) R. Freketon paid five 
marks for the pasture of Brechemor, and Richard, son of Roger de Frequelton, in the succeeding reign, held 
the fourth and the eighth parts of a knight’s fee in demesne in Frekelton, Quintinghay, Neuton and Echelswie, 
of the earl of Lincoln’s fee. His possessions in this county amounted to one fee." Alan de Singleton and 


: Hist. Manch. vol. i. pp. 129, 130, 202, 391. 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 897 (vide fol. 403). 
* Rot. Cancel, 3 Joh. m. 5. 4 Hscaet. de incert. an. Hen. III. n. 33. 
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Iwan de Frekelton also held the eighth part of a knight’s fee in Frekelton of the same earl.’ In 23 Edward 
IIT. (1349), under Henry earl of Lancaster, Robert de Frekelton held one messuage, two bovates of land, 
and three parts of a bovate, in Frekelton ; Nicholas de Botiler also held, in demesne, one messuage and 
eleven bovates ; the heirs of Robert Shirburne held two bovates, and the heirs of Sir Adam de Banaster held 
two bovates in Frekelton ; and Thomas, son of Gilbert Singleton, held one bovate.” In 25 Edward III. 
(1351), Ralph de Frekelton, Nic. Dotleg, Tho. Banastre, Ri. Newton, and Sir Adam de Hoghton, held one 
fee in Frekelton and Whitingham.’ Thomas Banastre’s land in Freculton was escheated to the duchy, 7 
Richard IL. (1383-4). Ralph and James Frekilton, descendants of the ancient local family, were living here 
in 30 Elizabeth (1588).* By inquisitions in the Duchy Office, from the reign of Henry VII. to that of Philip 
and Mary, it appears that the Butlers had property in Freckleton ; and the Sherburns down to Charles L ; 
but the manor had probably been held by the crown from the time the line of Lancaster assumed regal 
authority. Frekelton is a township and village a little inland from the Neb of the Nase, a small promontory 
on the estuary of the Ribble, nearly opposite to Hesketh Bank, to which there is a passage over the sands at 
low water. It used to be said that a castle stood here in Roman times, until it was washed away by the fury 
of the tides, but there is not the slightest ground for such an idea, as the Roman road through Kirkham ran to 
the Wyre, not to Freckleton. Lucas observes that “ Frekelton, the estate of a younger branch of the Sharples 
of Sharples, gave name to the Freckletons, of whom but little is known.” In 25 Edward III. (13: 51), John, 
son of Ralph de Frekilton and his wife Matilda, were seated at Grymesargh.’ The village is an eA 
place, but several of the houses are well built. A temporary ¢ episcopal € hapel was opened here about 1834, 
and a neat brick church with a small spire, built as a chapel of ease to Warton, in 1839. With Warton it 
now forms a parochial district. A Quakers’ meeting-house was built in 1720, but was disused by the end 
of the century. A Wesleyan chapel was erected in 1814; and there is also a Primitive Methodist chapel. 
The weaving of sacking, shoemaking, ete., employs numbers of the villagers, and there is a cotton-mill. 
Warton.—/Vurtun is stated to contain four carucates in the Domesday survey. This place, in the fee 
of the earls of Lincoln, seems to have belonged te the lord of Wood Plumpton. In the reign of King John, 
Thomas de Bethum, son of Ralph de Betham of -Betham in Westmoreland, married Amuria, one of the four 
daughters and co-heirs of Richard Fitz Roger, lord of Wood Plumpton, by his wife, Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Dunstan Banastre,’ and held the third part of a knight’s fee in Warton in Amundernesse.’ Ralph, 
the heir of Thomas de Bethum, in 17 John (1215-16), was delivered, with several other persons, as an 
hostage to the king for the future fidelity of Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz-Reinfred, baron of Kendal, and 
William his son, who had jomed with the rebellious barons. Warton was held, im the reign of Edward IIT., by 
Sir Ralph de 3ethum,' to whom, and to Thomas de Ross, of Kendal castle, writs were directed in 26 Edward 
ILL. (1346) to send their prisoners from their castles to the Tower of London. The last of the family was Roger 
de Betham, whose only child, Anne, married Sir Robert Middleton of Leighton, in the reign of Richard III. 
In 7 Henry VIII. (1515), the manor of Warton was held by Richard Singleton of Broughton Tower, and 
Johanna Standishe. The Episcopal chapel in Warton, dedicated to St. Paul, is a plain plaste red and stone- 
coloured erection, built in 1722, and consecrated in 1725. The vicar is Rev. T. H. Dundas (1844). 
BRYNING WITH KELLAMERGH.——In the 2d year of King John (1200-1), Matilda, wife of Robert Stock- 
hord, and other persons, had a charter for two carucates in Brichscrath pe and one carucate in Kelgmers- 
berg, to be held by the service of the fourth part of a knight’s fee.” In 3 John (1201-2), Robert de Stock- 
port paid to the king ten marks, instead of two palfreys, for a roo inmeuol of three caruc ates of land in 
Birstafbrun and Kelerimesherg. i This proprietor occurs in the Testa de Nevill, with Roger Gernet and 
Thomas de Bethum, as holding in chief the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Bustard eee and Kelgrimi- 
sarhe ;" Ralph Bethum, in 38 Henry IIT. (1253-4), held Brininge, Kelgermsarche, and other places within the 
county ;" and Sir Ralp i de Bethum held of Henry, first duke of Lancaster, the fourth part of a knight’s fee 
in Kelgrymesargh and Bryninge, which Roger Gernet, Thomas de Bethum, and Robert de Stopford, formerly 
held of the Honor of Lancaster ; thus it appears that Brichserach Brunn’ (which last, however, should have 
been printed Brinin) and Birstaf Brun are the same as Brining. In 21 Henry VI. (1442-3) the king issued 
a writ to his receivers and feodaries to take possession of divers places, among which was Killemere. Wilham 
and Sir Edward Bethum held lands in Bryning and Killermere, in 19 Edward IV. (1479) ;* but in 21 
Edward IV. (1481) the moiety of the manor of Killermergh was granted by the crown to Thomas Molyneux, 
esq., and his heirs.° In 17 Charles I. (1641), the manor of Kellamergh was vested in Thomas Middleton, 
who also held Brenninge and Hollowforth, together with a parcel of the hamlet of Goosnargh.” Kellamergh 
gave name to a family, when it was usual to pass lands without dating the deeds of conveyance, or before 18 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 2 Tansd. MS. 559, fol. 24. 9 Rot. Chart. 2 Joh. m. 8, n. 25. 

3 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. fol. E. 9. 10 Rot, Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 5. 11 Fol, 397, 414. 
4 Duc. Lanc. vol. xiv. Inq. n. 33, and vol. xv. n. 49. 12 Bscaet, 38 Hen. IIT. n. 36. 

5 Bag of Pedes Finium, in the Chapter ae Westminster. 13 Lansdowne MS. 559, ce 

8 Nicholson and Burns's Westm., vol. i. p. 626. 14 Hscact. 19 Edw. IV. 

7 Testa de Nevill, fol. 396. Duchy Ree. Reper. i ‘Cae n. 14. 
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Edward I. (1290). Of this kind are several extant, by which Richard, son of Richard de Kelgremsagh’ 
confers land upon the priory of St. Cuthbert of Lytham.’ In 25 Edward I. (1297), the two villages appear 
to be considered as one township, rendering to the earl of Lancaster an annual rent of 2s. 6d.;" and the 
Feodary of the Duchy contains the name of Adam de Kelgrimshagh, a tenant at Wray. Bryning Hall was 
occupied by the late Richard Bradkirk, esq., who died 6th April 1813, and whose sister Ehzabeth married 
John, son of Thomas Langton of Kirkham, esq. It is now a farm-house. 

RiBBy AND WR Ay.—According to the Domesday survey, Fighi contained six carucates. Roger de 
Poictou gave the tithes of Ribi to the priory of Lancaster, which were confirmed by John, earl of Moneta as 
the tithes of Righi.* In 3 John (1201-2), Adam de Wra and Gerard his brother paid two marks to the king, 
that the sheriff might not unjustly vex them for the tenements w hich they held.’ Henry II]. gave the 
manors of Preston, Riggeby, and Singleton to Edmund, earl of Lancaster, as stated in the ple: vdings on a Quo 
Warranto, in 20 Edward I. (1292), when the king’s attorney claimed them, on the ground that King John 
had been seised of them.° From Rigby and ee the earl, in 25 Edward 1.51 297), derived a rent of 
£19:19s.,’ which, in the time of the first duke of Lancaster, had increased to £22: 14:34, paid by bond- 
men or cottagers in Ryggeby, and by tenants in Wro. Among the names of the latter are Richard de Wro, 
Adam de Kelerimishagh, and John le Bredkyrk, who with others owed suit to the court of Ryggeby twice a 
year, and, atter their decease, their heirs were to double their rents.° 

Preston, Shingleton, Riggeby, and Wra, were manors of John of Gaunt.” The manor-house at Wray 
Green was the property of Richard Hornby, esq., by whom it was sold to his nephew, Joseph Hornby, esq., 
father of the late Hugh Hornby of Ribby Hall, esq. 2/bby Hall is a modern mansion, erected about forty 
years ago. For the safe passage over the Ribble, there is a guide stationed at Wray, who conducts strangers 
to Hesketh Bank, on the opposite side of the estuary. 

The Episcopal chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is situated at Ribby, near Wray Green, and though not 
consecrated till 1757, was built about 1715, and rebuilt in 1848. Incumbent, Rev. R. 8. Storey, M.A. 
(1866). Contiguous to the church is the endowed school, in which two foundations are united—one by James 
Thisleton of Wrea in 1693, and the other by Nicholas Sharples, who in 1716 left money (about £850) for 
founding a new school. 

WESTBY WITH GREAT AND LITTLE PLumMpTon.—/esthi and Pluntun are each stated in Domesday to 
contain two carucates. They are small villages or groups of farms, which constitute one township. In 20 

idward I. (1292), a claim was made by the kine’s attorney upon the manor of Westby, against William, the 
son of Henry de Clifton, under pretext that King tichard was seised in fee of that manor. The defendant 
simply denied this allegation, and the jury found a verdict in his favour.” Thomas, Lord Bardolfe, in 22 
Edward I. (1294), possessed the lordship of Westburgh in the county of Lancaster ;* but it is doubtful 
whether this be the same as Westby. In 11 Edward II. (1317-18), William de Clifton had a charter for free 
warren in Clifton and Westby;” and in the 17th of the same reign (1323-4) he was possessed of these 
manors, together with cottages and lands in the hamlet of Skales, Fildeplumpton, Parva, and Graunte Plump- 
ton.” In 18 Edward III. (1344), William de Westbye, of the local family, of whom came Thomas Westby 
of Upper Raweliffe, esq., was under-sheriff. John Fleetwood, father of Henry and Anne, wife of John 
Ethelston of Ribbleston, was lord of the manor of Plumpton Parva in the reign of Edward IIL. A de- 
scendant of Henry, John Fleetwood, of Little Plumpton, was living 17 Richard I. (1393-4). The family 
afterwards removed to Hesketh, and thence to Penwortham. //estby Hall, the property of the Cliftons, has 
undergone many alterations, and was in 1835 a farm-house, adjacent to which stood an ancient Catholic 
chapel. The hall, however, has been pulled down, and the old chapel has been turned into a farm-house, a 
new Roman Catholic chapel having been built in 1861. A free-school was established here in 1849 by the 
late Thomas Clifton, esq. Bowen, the geographer, in 1747 mentions a spa in Plumpton, which, he says, 
“like that of Lathom, is impr egnated with sulphur, vitriol, ochre, iron, a little lapis scipilis and a marine salt, 
united with a bitter purging salt, but the sulphur is only discernible in a morning, going off in the course or 
the day.”" The family of W estby removed to Mowbreck on marriage with the heiress of Mowbreck. In 
this township also is Ambrose Hall, the ancient seat of the Puritan ‘branch of the family of that name, of 
whom came Rey. Isaac Ambrose, ejected from Garstang, whose brother or brother’s son was one of the Parlia- 
mentary captains. Canon Raines has a pedigree of these Ambroses. 

Weeton.—In Domesday survey, Videtun is estimated at three carucates. The sheriff in 9 John (1207-8) 
is directed to give Matilda, wife of Theobald Walter, her thirds, and to Robert de Vavassour, her father, 


1 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS; Noe 1Vs, fol. doaaleibe 9 See vol. i. 38. 
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seisin of his inheritance in Withton, Treveles, and Roucheclive ;' and in the Zesta de Nevill it is said that 
Tebaut Waut held half a fee in Wytheton and Roucheclive, by ancient feoffment.’ Theobald Walter is styled 
in Kenion’s MSS. “ Baro de Weeton ;” but Weeton never was a barony, and the title, if ever it were assumed 
by him, must have been from his lordship of Amounderness ; thus the Ferrers, earls of Derby, were some- 
times called earls of Tutbury; and the barons of Newton were called barons of Walton, though the latter 
was not a barony. Theobald le Botiller, descendant of Theobald Walter, held the manor of Withton and 
three carucates of land, in 33 Henry III. (1248-9),* which, with Trevell, was computed at the third part of a 
knight’s fee. In 12 Edward IIT. (1339), James, son of Edmund le Botiller, earl of Ormond, held the manors 
of Weton or Withton, with Little Marton, Treweles and Out Raucliffe, by homage and service ; and in the 
25th year of the same reign (1351), the countess de “ Durmond” and her tenants held Wytheton, Trevels, 
Thistleton, and Prees, of the duke as of the Honor of Lancaster, which Tebald Walter, John de Thornhall, 
William de Prees, and Adam de Bredkyrk, formerly held of the same honor. In 9 Henry IV. (1407-8), 
Sir John Stanley, steward of the king’s household, had a grant of free warren in Weeton with its appendances, 
though in the king’s forest.” The manor descended in the noble family of Butler to Elizabeth, first daughter 
of Thomas Butler, Lord Ossory, who, in 1673, married William Richard George, ninth earl of Derby, and the 
present earl is lord of the manor. A John de Weton, it is said in a MS. pedigree, married Elizabeth Scaris- 
brick, 26th January 1529, from whom descended Thomas Weeton, esq., who sold Scale Hall in the middle 
of the last century, and was drowned in crossing the Wyre: his posterity still exist. 

Weeton still retains marks of its former consequence in its court-baron, bailiff, and ancient fair for 
horned cattle and small wares, held on the first Tuesday after Trinity Sunday. In a field called Moohey is 
a cairn probably British. The moss of Mythope or Mithop, the Midehope of Domesday, a tract of peat land, 
is the property of the earl of Derby. This district at the Conquest contained one carucate, and was soon 
afterwards held by the Walters.’ Roger de Mythop, in 1290, gave liberty of passing through lis lands in 
Westmoreland to the monks of Furness.° 

Preese, Pres in Domesday, which ascribes to it two carucates, was held by William Dep’s, of the earl of 
Lincoln.” This Dep’s was the old Dispenser family. Another William de Preese held in demesne and service 
two carucates of the duke of Lancaster. The Skellicornes, who were the ancient coroners of the hundred 
of Amounderness, held the manor of Preese, in the reign of Henry VIIL. ;” and William Skillicorne was living 
here in 43 Elizabeth (1601)." From a very brief pedigree of Skellicorne of Preese, in Flower’s Visitation, 
1567, it appears that his father, the son of John, married Margaret, daughter of Wiliam Moore, of Bank 
Hall, and that William himself, who had a brother John, married Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Hoghton, 
of Hoghton, by whom he had Nicholas, Richard, and Margaret. Lucas relates that the manor-house, Preese 
Hall, with some outbuildings, was burned down in 1732, by which a loss of £1372 was sustained ; and that 
a brief was granted for a collection to repair the damage ; it was the chapel which was burnt down, and its 
foundations, with charred timbers, are yet to be seen. The Hall isa venerable mansion, with many “ priests’ 
holes” in it ; it is exempt from service to the court of Weeton, belongs to T. Miller, esq., and is occupied by 
Mr. George Butler. About 1827 a Wesleyan Methodist chapel was erected in Weeton, which in 1837 was 
the only place of worship in the township. In 1843, however, an Episcopal church, dedicated to St. Michael 
and All Angels, was erected ; the present incumbent is Rey. W. Thorald (1865). This township, with Green- 
halgh and the Plumptons, is now constituted a separate parochial district. 

MepLar AND WeEsSHAM.—In the Coucher Book of the abbey of Cockersand is contained a grant of the 
whole township of Medlar, in this parish, from Robert Than, prior of the brethren of the hospital of Jerusa- 
lem in England, to Gilbert Fitz-Reinfrid and his heirs, by the annual rent of 8d., saving to the king 8s. per 
annum, and to the priory half-a-mark of silver on the death of Gilbert and his heirs successively. Medlar is 
stated to have come to the hospitallers by the gift of Cicely, daughter of Roger, and formerly wife of Bene- 
dict Gernet. The Lancasters gave it to Cockersand ; for in 19 Henry III. (1234-5), is the record of a suit 
between Helias de Sciveton and W. de Lancaster, whom Hereward, abbot of Cockersand, had called to fulfil 
his warranty respecting this carucate of land. The cause was decided before the king’s justices at Lancaster, 
on the octave of St. John Port Latin, William de Lancaster giving 25 marks of silver to Helias de Sciveton 
for his quit-claim. On the dissolution of monasteries, the land seems to have been granted or sold to the 
family of Westby. William Westbye, in 4 and 5 Philip and Mary (1557-8), held Medlarghe infra Kyrkeham 
in Amounderness, and the manor of Molbrecke, Wessham, and other places.” Mowbrick Hall, the old re- 
sidence of the Westbyes, was in 1835 occupied by a farmer, and their estate was vested in four proprietors, 
one of whom is Thomas Westby, of White Hall, Upper Raweliffe, esq. It is now (1868) the seat of Jocelyn 
T. Fazakerley-Westby, esq., and is a fine old brick mansion, with a Catholic chapel attached. 

Bradkirk, in this township, was held in the reign of Edward III. as a manor by a family of the same 
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name: of whom was Adam de Bradkirk, verdurer of Amounderness, in the reign of Richard II.” These Brad- 
kirks are frequently mentioned in the Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey, as holding abbey lands and signing 
deeds. Bradkirk Hall, which was the residence of the Bradkirks of Bryning for centuries, a large and. lofty 
structure of brick, over which are the letters E. H. and the date 1764, evidently pointing to its rebuilt is 
now a farm-house. In the seventeenth century, the Parkers were of Bradkirk Hall, relatives and dependants 
of the Derby family, who had formerly possessed Breightmet Hall, near Bolton. The last of them was a 
J.P., and was appealed to by Vicar Clegg to turn Cuthbert Harrison out of Kirkham church, but refused 
to do so. The estate belongs to the Hornbys of Ribby Hall, by purchase from Mr. Kearsley. 

GREENHALGH WITH THISTLETON.— At the Conquest, Grencholf contained three carucates. Pres, Grenele, 
and Thisteldon belonged to the Walters, whose lineal descendant, Henry Butler of Raweliffe, m 2 Charles I. 
(1626), held the manor of Greenhalgh cum Thislet on. The former village gave name to the family of 
oe Ugh of Brandlesome, and the manorial rights are now ve sted in the representatives of the late James 
Greenhalgh of Myerscough Hall, esq. The Couchir Book of Cockersand abbey contains a quit- claim to the 
abbey from G. de Hacunshou, for all the land which Richard, clerk of Kirkham, held of him in Thistleton. 

Grear AND Lirrne SINGLETON.—The Domesday survey assigns six carucates to Singletum, in the 
possession of Roger de Poictou, who granted the tithes to the priory of Lancaster, which were confirmed by 
John, earl of Moreton! In the reigns of King John and Henry IITL., Alan de Singleton, a considerable landed 
proprietor in this hundred, held the wapentake of Blackburne and half a carucate of land, by serjeanty of the 
wapentake of Amundernesse.” In 20 Edward I. (1292), the manor of Singleton being held by Edmund, earl of 
Lancaster, was claimed by the king’s attorney as having belonged to Henry IIL ; and at the same time Thomas 
de Singleton, a descendant of Allan, 1 was required to show by what warrant he acted as the king’s bailiff 
of the wapentakes of Amundernesse and Blakeburn, and made attachments and executions of the king’s writs, 
and attachments of pleas of the crown in those wapentakes. In reply, he proved that the serjeanty was 
annexed and appurtenant to the manor of Little Singleton, and the jury decided that he and his ancestors 
had held the manor, with the serjeanty so annexed, from time immemorial. The king’s attorney now sued 
him for the manors of Singelton, Thornton, and Brughton, as the king’s right, Richard I. having died seised 
of them. Thomas de Singelton denied that he ought to answer, because he did not wholly hold. the manors, 
nor did he at the time of issuing the writ of quo warranto (20 ‘Tune, 20 Edward I., 1292); for Thomas de 
Clifton, pas Caterina his wife, held one-third of two bovates in Singelton, and a third of two parts of twelve 
bovates in Thornton. On this plea he was again discharged.® In 17 Edward IL (1323-4), the hamlet of 
Singelton ee was held by William Banastre.7 

In 4 Edward ILL. (1330), Sir Adam Banastre executed an indenture with Brother Adam Conrattes, prior 
of St. Mary’s of Lancaster, in which it is stated that great dissensions had lately arisen between the contracting 
parties respecting the passage of the servants and carriages of the prior’s vassals and tenants across Sir Adam’s 
lands at Thornton, Staynolf, and Sengleton, and also much disturbance in the collection of the prior’s tithes 
in Sir Adam’s demesne. The prior and the knight therefore agreed that the prior and his people should have 
two sufficient roads across Sir Adam’s lands—namely, one from the tewns of Pulton and Thorneton to 
Sengleton Park by the way to the ford of Aldewather [7.¢. at Shard Ferry] im the Wyre, and the other from 
Pulton and Thorneton to the ford of Bulk in the W yre ; the prior remitting all claim to actions for trespass 
against Sir Adam and his servants. The instrument is dated at Lancaster, Thursday next after the feast of 
our Lord’s Nativity, A.D, 1330, 4 Edward III." By a preceding record in the registry of the priory, it appears 
that Sir Adam Banastre,and six others, including Adam the reeve, in 4 Edward I. (1275), fell upon the prior 
of that time, and his retinue, at Pulton, and led them to Thoeheton, where they threw them into prison, and 
cruelly beat and wounded them, in the month of December.’ 

The Birch Feodary states that the son of Sir Adam Banastre [Thomas], then in wardship of the king, held 
the manor of Little Syngleton by grand serjeanty in the wapentake of Amounderness, and that he liad a right to 
have two bailifls and one boy, to take and make executions within the wapentake. Under the head “ Syng ploton! 
is the following enumeration of the Duchy possessions :—* There are in this place 21 messuages and 26 boyates 
of land in the hands of bondmen, who pay per annum at Easter and Michaelmas, in rent £21:9:3. Eleven 
cottages, with as many curtilages, and one croft and one piece of land in the hands of tenants at will, who 
pay rent, 21s. 6d. per annum. And all the said bondmen owe talliage, and give marchet™ and heriot, and 
the sixth part of all the goods belonging to the deceased, on the death of a husband.“ And if any of them 
have a male fowl, he ought not to sell it without license. And [the duke] has the aforesaid, with profits of 
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court, both for Syngelton and Ryggeby extended to 30 yearly. Sum total £24:0:9.” “Know that each of 
the s* bovates of land pay at first 2s. 6d. with work at the plough, and harrow, and mowing meadows in 
Ryggeby, and carrying the lord’s provisions to Richmond, York, Doncaster, Pounfrait, and Newcastle, with 
twelve horses in summer and winter.” Thomas Banastre’s lands in Syngleton were escheated to the Duehy 
in 7 Richard IL (1383-4). Edmund Dudley, who was attainted and executed in 1510, held Parva Syngleton 2 
and in 13 Henry VIII (1521), Thomas, earl of Derby, doubtless by grant of the escheat, held the manor of 
Syngleton of the king. 

At this period the Singleton Grange property, in Great Singleton, which formerly belonged to Cocker- 
sand Abbey, was occupied by a number of small proprietors. In the time of James [. we find it in Hugh 
Hornby’s hands. His sister married Dr. Swarbrick, the Nonconformist minister of Elswick, whose library 
was destroyed by the earl of Derby’s followers on their march against Lancaster. A Hornby also married 
one of Dr. Swarbrick’s sisters, and Cuthbert Harrison married another, and the estate of Bankfield was given 
to Cuthbert Harrison by his wife’s sister Mrs. Hornby, who died without issue. At Singleton Grange was 
born Dr. Charles Leigh, the historian of Lancashire, ete. The Grange is now a farm-house. 

A Thomas Singleton was vice-principal of Brazenose College, Oxford, in the reign of Elizabeth, and, having 
been created a doctor of divinity, succeeded Dean Nowel as principal of that college. By patent, March 21, 
20 James I. (1623), subsequently confirmed by act of parliament, for the sum of £2000, paid by Edward 
Badbie and William Weldon of London, attorneys were appointed to give possession of several estates belonging 
to the crown, in the counties of Lincoln, York, Leicester, and Lancaster, among which was the “ Manor or 
lordship of Singleton, alias Singleton Magna, in the several tenures of the different tenants there, annual 
rent, £16:17:10.” In the last century the manor had come to the Fanshaw family, from whom it passed 
to that of Cunliffe Shaw; and by Wilham Cunliffe Shaw of Preston, esq., it was sold to the late Joseph 
Hornby of Ribby Hall, esq. Bank Field is the seat of the Harrisons, descendants of the Rev. Cuthbert Har- 
rison, the puritan minister of Singleton in 1651. He was ejected, in 1662, from Shangar, in Co. Armagh, 
whither he had removed, and, settling at Bankfield, obtained a license from the bishop to preach in his own 
house. Afterwards, in 1672, he obtained the king’s license for the chapel of Elswick Lees—subsequently, 
however, withdrawn. He died in 1680 under censure, “ for the great crimes of preaching the gospel, bap- 
tizing, and marrying.”* The document ejecting him from Shangar is in the possession of Rey. W. Thornber, 
who is a lineal descendant on the mother’s side from Cuthbert Harrison. It is curious to find, by a deed in 
the same hands, that Richard, the son of Cuthbert, himself also a Presbyterian minister, offered to give land 
to vicar Clegg, his father’s great opponent, to build a chapel “ within my grange of Singleton,” to do away 
with Popery ‘and Quakerism ! 

One of the most interesting old houses in this township 1s J/ain’s Hall in Little Singleton on the banks 
of the Wyre, the name marking it as the ancient seat of the lords of the manor. In the reign of James L, 
the Heskeths, who had held it in tenure since Elizabeth’s time, were occupying it, and made great alterations, 
These Heskeths sprang from the Heskeths of Rufford, through Bartholomew, the illegitimate son of William 
Hesketh (temp. Henry VIII.), and were connected by marriage with many of the old Catholic families, Wesbys, 
Andertons, and Allens. Cardinal Allen, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, often found a secure refuge here, 
and when part of the old house was pulled down for extensive alterations about 1849, secret liding-places 
were found in the thick walls.’ 

The Lodge passed into the family of Wall of Preston, by marriage with the heiress of Singleton, and 
was successively the residence of W. C. Shaw, esq., and Joshua Marriott, esq., the latter gentleman being 
representative of the Walls of Preston. 

A chapel, dedicated to Saint Mary, existed in Syngelton in the 10th year of the Duchy (1360-1). It 
had, however, no endowment till the Charity Commissioners of Edward VI. founded a “ stipendarye in the 
Chapelle of Syngleton in Kirkeham,” July 11, 1562. Dom Thomas Fieldhouse was “ curate of Syngleton 
chapel.” This remote cure fared but poorly, however, for in 1578, at the archiepiscopal visitation of the 
diocese of Chester, the record in the Chester Presentments at York is, concerning the curate of Syngleton, 
“ Ther is not servyse done in due tyme. He kepeth no hous nor releveth the poore. He is not dyligent in 
visitinge the sycke. He doth not teach the catechisme. There is no sermons. He churcheth fornycatours 
without doinge any penaunce. He maketh a dongehill in the Chapell yeard, and he hath lately kepte a 
typlinge hous and a nowty woman in it.”° Under such a regime it can well be imagined that the difference 
between Catholic and Reformed church was not very per ceptible ; and, according to the Rev. W. Thornber,’ 
the chapel, “an old thatched building,” having been deemed at the Reformation too insignificant to be 
wrested from the Romanists, remained in their hands till the year 1745. The “Singleton chapel” spoken 
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of by the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1650, was a “ newly erected” building which had been dedicated 
to St. Ann. Here, for a few years after 1651, the Rev. Cuthbert Harrison was minister. Like many other 
remote chapels, this fell into disuse after the Restoration, and is not mentioned by Bishop Gastrell in 1720 
among the dependencies of Kirkham. It was in fact converted into an inn, long afterwards known as 
‘ Chapel-house.” Meanwhile, on the suppression of the rebellion of 1745, the Protestants, in a 5th of 
November mob, seized St. Mary’s chapel, and, it being a time when the Catholics were afraid to make much 
resistance, the lord of the manor had it converted into a Protestant church! This it has continued to be, and 
in 1809 it was rebuilt by Mr. Joseph Hornby, the new building being re-dedicated to St. Ann, the patron 
saint of the chapel built just before the Commonwealth. It was rebuilt again in 1861, chiefly at the cost of 
T. Miller, esq. ; present incumbent, Rev. L. C. Wood, B.A. ( 1843). A Catholic chapel was built in this 
township about 1774, and restored in 1850, hae ceased to Ae after the opening of the Roman Catholie 
chapel at Poulton. An annual fair is held at the village of Great Singleton, 

HAMBLETON.—The Domesday survey accounts two carucates in Hameltune. King John, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign (1213-14), gave to William de Colmora, to hold, as long as he continued in his service, the 
land which William de Pilkinton held in Hamilton, and for which he paid a rent of 24s." King John seems 
afterwards to have given the manor to Galfridus, surnamed Balistrarius, or L’Arbalistrier, who conferred the 
manor of Hameldon on his grandson Robert de Shyreburn, by whom it was held 45 Henry III. (1260-61). 
In 46 Henry IIL. (1262) it was held by John de Hacunesho, who was probably John, the second son of Robert 
de Shyreburn. This supposition is fortified by the fact, that in 56 Henry IIT. (1271-2), John de Shireburne levied 
a fine upon William, the first son of Robert de Shyreburne, for lands in Hamelton.* It also appears, from 
the Testa de Nevill, that Galfridus [Geoffrey], the ancestor of the Shireburns, held six carucates of land, the gift 
of King John, by the service of two arbalists, or crossbows, whence his surname Balistrarius ; and, by an 
escheat of the earl of Lancaster, that the service was rendered for Hauconeshaw cum Pershawe.’ In 20 
Edward I. (1292), the king’s attorney sued Richard, son of Geoffrey de Hakunshow, for the manors of 
Hacuneshow and Hamelton, of which he had unjustly deforced the king, whose ancestor King Richard had 
died seised of them. The defendant pleaded that his brother John, whose heir he was, died seised of these 
manors as of fee and right, but that he himself was under age, in consequence of which the pleadings were 
respited until he attained his majority.? John de Haconshow, of Hamelton, fined to the duke as lord for a 
writ of assize in the reign of Edward IIL, and Thomas Banastre’s lands in Hamelton were escheated in 
7 Richard IL (1383-4). Hambleton has been more recently vested in the Welds, who succeeded to the Sher- 
burn estates, but Mr. Weld has lately sold the chief part of the property. 

The Wyre, here 500 yards in breadth, was crossed from Hambleton to Poulton by a ferry, called Shard 
Ferry, anciently Ald-wath, until a bridge was built in 1864. “ This river,” says Dr. Leigh, “ affords us a 
pearl fishing, which are frequently found in large mussels, called by the inhabitants Hambleton Hookins, from 
their manner of taking ew which is done by plucking them from their Skeers, or Beds, with Hooks.” . 
These pearl-mussels, he says, are very common in Lancashire.” The Episcopal chapel was consecrated, says 
Bishop Gastrell, in 1567. It is marked in Saxton’s map, 1577. In 1662, “ Mr. Bullock” was ejected from the 
ministry here. The church was rebuilt in 1749, and enlarged in 1768. The incumbent is Rey. W. Hough 
(1836). In the church is a singular carved wooden monument to the Ramsdens ; there are also monuments 
of the Aldersons, ete. 

LirrLe EccLteston wirH LArBrickK.—In Domesday book Egilestun, two carucates. According to the 
Testa de Nevill, Adam de Eecliston, William de Molineus, Hugh de Mitton, Richard de Katerhale, and Henry 
de Longford, held the sixth part of a knight’s fee in Eccleston, Leyrebreck, and Katerhale, of the fee of Wil- 
liam de Lancaster,” who gave at the time of his marriage five carucates in the two Ecclistons and Lairbree, 
which Richard de Mulas, or Mulinas, William Blundus, Ralph de Eceliston, Walter Fitz Swein, and Geoffrey, 
held. The manor of Layrbroke was held 32 Edward III. (1358), by William, son of Richard le Molyneux 
of Sefton,” who was succeeded by William, his cousin and heir, 36 Edward III. (1362), and was in possession 
of Thomas Molyneux, 21 Edward IV. (1481),” and of Sir Richard Molyneux, 11 Elizabeth (1569). Larbrick 
Hail, the ancient residence of the Molyneux family, is a farm-house, surrounded by a moat now almost filled up, 
and is the property of Mr. Whiteside, by purchase from Edward Pedder of Preston, esq. This portion of the 
township is chiefly freehold. 

The France family resided at Little Eccleston Hall at an early period. The last one of the family who 
lived there was John France, who married a Miss Roe, whose father, Thomas Roe, shortly after the attainder 
of Henry Butler, called “the Lord of Raweliffe,’ purchased the Raweliffe domain from Edward Cromble- 
holme. This now chiefly belongs to the representatives of Thomas Wilson France, of Out Raweliffe Hall, esq. 


1 Rot. Lit. Claus. 15 Joh. m. 5 (1213-14). 6 Nat. Hist. Lanc. B. i. p. 22. 
* Bag of Lane. Pedes Finium in the Chapter-House, West- T Ibid. pp. 135, 137. 8 Testa, fol. 398. 
minster. 9 Testa, tol. 401. 10 Hscaet. 32 Edw. III. n. 99. 
3 Fol. 409. Ul Escaet. 36 Edw. III. n. 120. 
4 Escaet. 25 Edw. I. (1297), n. 51. 12 Duchy Records, Repertory A. Originalia, N. 14. 


> Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. (1292), Lane. Rot. 5 d. 13 bid, vol. xiii, Ing. n. 35. 
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“The most remarkable cold spring in these parts,” says Dr. Leigh, “is that at Larbrick. Upon immersing 
your hand into it, the part immediately grows extremely red, and you will then perceive a most violent pain. 
Fishes of several sorts I have seen put into the spring, which make but one effort, and instantly ee It is 
an Acidula or chalybe at water.”' More than a century ago, according to the same writer, “ eight yards 
within the marle in Larbrick, near Preston, was found the entire head of a stag, with the vertebra of the 
neck whole, which, by its branches and magnitude, is foreign to any I ever observed in these parts. They 
are now in the custody of Richard Longw orth, of St. Michael’ S, esq. ‘When they were taken out of the earth, 
they were soft and pliable, but now hard and firm.”? 

TREALES, ROSEACRE, AND WHARLES.—In Domesday Treueles is accounted to contain two carueates. 
Withton, Treveles, and Rocheclive, we have seen, were directed in 9 John (1207-8), to be delivered to Robert 
de Vavassor, father of Matilda, widow of Theobald Walter.” Wytheton, Treuels, and other places, were in 
possession of the countess of Ormond in 25 Edward III. (1351).* William George Richard, ninth earl of Derby, 
in 1673, married Elizabeth Butler, first daughter of Thomas Lord Ossory, and acquired the greatest part of 
this ees and for him a mee: court is held annually at Treales or Trayles (for the manor of Trayles, 
which consists of all three estates) the day before the court of Weeton. The Episcopal church, Christ 
Church, was built in 1855 ; incumbent, Rey. J. Hodgkin (1858). 

CLIFTON WITH SALWICK.—The Domesday survey estimates Cliffum at two carucates, and Salewic at one 
earucate. The manor of Clifton has been held from remote antiquity by the knightly family of the same 
name ; whose possessions, when represented by William de Clifton in 42 Henry III. (1258), amounted to 
ten carucates of land in the wapentake of Amounderness.’ Gilbert, the son of this William, was bailiff of 
the earl of Lincoln, and afterwards of the Lacies, over the whole of their fee from Clitheroe Castle to the 
Fylde. He seems to have been a sturdy warrior, as he arrayed his followers against the posse of the sheriff. 
The Cliftons came from Clifton, in Salford hundred, where also they were in connection with the Lacies, who 
appointed them to their office in the Fylde and gave them some manors there. The king claimed the manors 
of Clifton and Westby in 20 Edward I. (1292), but the jury found for William de Clifton. William de Clifton, 
in 11 Edward IT. (1317-18), had a charter for free warren in Clifton and Westby.® Sir William Clifton, in 
1337, resisted the collection of tithes in Amounderness by the abbot of Vale Royal; but the abbot not only 
established lis right, but obliged Sir William to atone for bis offence, in a chapter of the order held 
Westminster. A record without date states that Thomas Clyfton holds two carucates of land in Westby, two 
carucates in Feld Plumpton, Great and Little, three carucates of land in Salwick and Clifton, and two carucates 
of land in Barton, by a yearly rent of 40s." Cuthbert Clifton, who died in 1512, left Elizabeth, daughter 
and sole heiress, married first to Sir Richard Hesketh, and afterwards to Sir William Molineux of Sefton, 
who received in her right the manor of Clifton,* and died in 1548. Ann Molineux, his daughter, heiress of 
her brother pare who inhabited Clifton, conveyed the manor in marriage to Henry Halsall, of Hadlsail,® 
whose son, Sir Cuthbert Halsall, of Halsall and Clifton, had a daughter and co-heiress Ann, who, marrying 
Thomas Cutl ibert Clifton, brought the manor once more to the ancient possessors. He died 15th Dece smber 
1657. The family suffered both in life and estate for the Stuarts, holding to them in the civil wars and even 
in the rebellion of 1715. Clifton was about to “ go out” in 1745, when his butler brought him word that 
the rebels were in retreat, and so saved him from implicating himself. 

From him descended Thomas Clifton of Lytham, esq., high sheriff of the county, 1835, father of 
John Talbot Clifton, esq., the present lord. The ancient hall has long since disappeared, but its memory was 
preserved in the name of Hall Yards, a farm-house at the eastern extremity of the village which has been 
superseded by Clifton Hall, an elegant Elizabethan mansion erected by Thomas Clifton about 1834. The 
village of Clifton consists of a street of farm-houses, cottages, and out-buildings, along the Kirkham and 
Preston road. 

Salwick occupies the northern portion of the township, and contains Salwick Hall, the property of Mr. 
Clifton. Here was formerly a Catholic chapel, which has been superseded by that erected 1801-2 at the 
village of Lea. In this township stands the Episcopal chapel of Lund, a small fabric, originally a chantry 
mentioned in 8 Henry VIII. (1516). Here the Rev. Joseph Harrison was ejected in 1662. The presentment 
of Matthew Hall, churchwarden in 1688, for setting up “a scandalous trough” for a font in this chapel 
has been transcribed in the account of the parish registers. It was long believed to have been a Roman 
altar, but Mr. Thornber states that it was only a relic of Catholic times, with a cross upon it, similar to one 
in his own possession taken from Poulton church. The greater part of the chapel was rebuilt about 1825, and 
in 1840 Lund and Newton with Scales were constituted a "separate parish. The Rev. R. Moore has been incum- 
bent since 1820. The Preston, Lancaster, and Kendal Canal winds by Salwick. The low land between Clifton 
and the Ribble is sometimes covered by floods, when the embankment is burst by high tides and storms ; it 


1 Nat. Hist. Lanc. B, i. p. 54. SEO Ds 6 Rot. Chart. 11 Edw. Il. n. 18. 

3 Rot. Lit. Claus. 9 Joh. m. 16. 7 Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. c. 21. In the Heralds’ College. 
4 Lansd. MS. fol. 559. 8 Due. Lane. vol. ix. Inq. 2 Edw. VI. n. 6. 

5 Hscaet. 42 Henry III. n. 15. 9 Thid. vol. xiii, 10 Eliz. n. 34, 
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has, however, been greatly improved by modern embankments and drains. This expanse of river-land, 
stretching nearly three miles in length, is denominated Clifton Marsh. 

Nrewron.—Two carucates are ascribed to Neutune in the Domesday survey. In the Testa de Nevill, 
William Deps’ or de Prees, occurs as tenant of the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Prees and Neuton, of the 
earl of Lincoln’s fee in Amoundernesse.' The Cliftons were lords of Skales before 17 Edward IL. (1323-4), 
and in inquisitions of the reigns of Henry VII. and VIIL, Newton is named as a place within Seales (Neuton 
in Seales and Newton in le Scales). Scales Hall, in 1835 the property of Mr. Henry Crook of Clifton, is a 
farm-house ; and a farm-house named Newton Hall stands upon the site of an ancient mansion. 

GoosnarGgH.—The ancient chapelry of Goosnargh, which in 1835 contained the townships or hamlets of 
Goosnargh, Whittingham, and Newsham, each maintaining its own poor, though it appeared as part of the 
parish of Kirkham, had long lost nearly all traces of any connection with the mother parish, from which 
it was divided by other parishes intervening, and was generally considered as a distinet parochial district. 
In fact, the only connection for many generations was that the patronage of Goosnargh church was in the 
viear of Kirkham. Gusansarghe and Newhuse each contained one carucate at the Conquest. The first lords 
of the district bore the name of Goosnargh;* and one of them, Robert de Goosnargh, left a daughter and 
co-heiress, married to Hugh de Mytton, who was living in7 John (1205-6). Richard, the father of Richard de 
Caterall, married Asota, the daughter of Jordan de Mytton Magna, and in 41 Henry III. (1256-7) either 
the father or son was seised of Gosenarthe. In 16 Edward II. (1322-3), Alan de Caterall and Loretta his 
wife, called “ Love, daughter and heiress of Richard Punchardon,” in the pedigree given by Dr. Whitaker," 
held in Gosenargh one messuage, 8 acres and 20s. rent as of the Honor of Lancaster.” In 7 Richard IL. 
(1383-4) Edmund Banastre’s lands escheated to the duchy. Subsequently the Cliftons of Clifton, now of 
Lytham, held lands here, for Sir William de Clifton settled Goosnargh on his eldest son, and Thomas de 
Clifton, who died in 1442, settled lands in Goosnargh and Wood Plumpton on his son James. In 8 Henry 
VIL. (1492-3) John Botiller of Out-rawelyffe held half a knight’s fee in Gosenargh and Whythyll le Woodes ;° 
and in 9 Henry VIII. (1517), William Clifton held the sixth part of a knight’s fee in Goosnargh.’ The 
township is now in severalties. 

Middleton Hall, in the fifteenth century, was a seat of the Singletons, who were followed by the family 
of Rigby, and after the death of General Rigby, the last Rigby of Middleton, the property descended to 
Townley Rigby Shawe, esq. of Preston and Fishwick, on whose death it passed to his brother, the present 
William Shawe, esq. of Preston, nephew of General Rigby. 

The abbey of Cockersand held two carucates of land in Newsome or Newsham, on account of which a claim 
was made by John, the abbot, to exemption from suit and service to the county aud wapentake.” The claim 
is without date, but the validity of a similar claim was tried in 20 Edward L. (1292), and the exemption 
allowed as to Newsome.” In 17 Edward II. (1323-4) William de Holland of Eukestone held a messuage, 
lands, and a water mill in Newsom, in Amundenesse.’” Newshain Hall is now the residence of John Hawkins, 
esq. Newsham, however, is no longer part of the chapelry of Goosnargh, having been attached to the district 
chapelry of St. Lawrence Barton in 1850. 

Goosnargh contains the hospital for decayed gentry, already mentioned, founded by Dr. William Bushell 
of Preston. 


This public benefactor, by will dated 21st May 1735, ‘‘in case his daughter Elizabeth should die under the age of twenty-one 
years Without issue, devised all his real estate whatsoever, except certain lands in Heysham, to William Atherton and five others, 
their heirs and assigns, upon trust, to dispose of the clear yearly rents and profits of the said premises in maintaining, supporting, 
and providing for decayed gentlemen or gentlewomen, or persons of the better rank of both or either sex, inhabitants of the towns or 
townships of Preston, Euxton, Goosnargh, Whittingham, Fulwood, and Elston, in the county of Lancaster, being Protestants, in a 
house or hospital to be provided in Goosnargh, where he then resided ; and he empowered his said trustees to employ a competent 
part of the rents and profits of the said premises in erecting a convenient house or hospital, or making additions to the dwelling- 
house of his late father, at their discretion ; and to employ the same for the reception and entertainment of such decayed persons, 
and to appoint such officers and servants, and make such rules and orders, as to them might seem meet, for the good government 
and encouragement of the said hospital, and the persons to be placed therein, who were to be elected by the said trustees ; provided 
that no person being a papist, or any one who should have received any relief out of the rates for the poor of the said respective towns 
or townships, should be capable of receiving any benefit from this his intended charity.” By an indenture dated 31st October 1809, 
reciting the will of the said William Bushell, it appears that the testator died about the 10th of June 1735, and that Elizabeth his 
daughter, died without issue on the 7th of July 1745, under the age of twenty-one years, and that the trustees converted such 
divelling-house into a hospital ; and that they assigned the premises upon trust for the several charitable uses, trusts, and purposes 
declared in the will of the said testator. In the 11th Report made by the Commissioners of publie Charities, under the authority 
of parliament, a schedule is presented of the premises conveyed for the use of this charity, with the names of the tenants, the 
description of the property, and the amount of the annual rent, from which it appears that in the year ending at Candlemas 1824, 
the annual amount was £855 : 8 : 6, exclusive of the hospital and land thereunto belonging. The present rents amount to nearly 


' Fol, 397. 3 Hscaet. 41 Hen. III. n. 9. + Whalley, pp. 254-5. 
* The termination argh or ergh, which forms the last syllable of ® Escaet. 16 Edw. II. n. 34, 
many local names, appears to be the Swedish arf, a ploughed field, 8 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 45. 
and that from the Latin arvwm, so that Goosnargh is Goose Field, 7 Tbid. vol. iv. n. 11. 
or Goose Green.—Dr. Whitaker’s Richmondsh. Medlar, anciently 8 Dr. Kuerden’s MS. 4to, fol. 57. In the Chetham Library. 
Medlarghe, seems to be a compound of this etymon and Middle, 9 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 7. 
denoting the middle field. —B. 10 Fscaet. 17 Hdw. II. n. 54, 
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double that sum. Part of the premises in Preston are held under leases for ninety-nine years, dated 1790, by the earl of Derby, 
and now yield an annual rent of £112; on which the commissioners observe, that the premises included in the leases to his lord- 
ship appear to have been let upon fair terms, but such have been the improvements made by his lordship and his undertenants, 
that at the expiration of the term the value of this part of the property may be estimated at from £700 to £800 a-year. At that 
time the expenditure on account of this charity amounted to less than £700 a-year, and there were in the house thirteen alms- 
people, men and women, but the number has since been increased to about thirty. This is undoubte ly one of the most interesting 
eleemosynary foundations in the county of Laneaster. The building has the appearance of a gentleman’s mansion ; and the aceom- 
modations afforded to the occupants partake much more of the elegant but simple hospit: lity afforded by a country squire than of 
the coarse and cheerless fare of a common hospital. 


The parochial chapel of Goosnargh, dedicated to St. Mary, is of great antiquity. The Rev. W. Shilleto 
has kindly supplied me with the following account of it :— 


There is no known record of the date of its foundation, but it is evident that a church was existing in 1448, in which year 
Thomas Singleton, esq., had a license to found the Middleton Chantry chapel. It is not unlikely that he was the husband or 
father of the Ann Singleton to whom the foundation is usually ascribed, and that this not being effected at the time of his death, 
she fulfilled her deceased relative’s intention. Or perhaps Ann Singleton might be a desce dant of the original founder, and the 
person who refounded the chapel in Queen Mary’s reign. From the decorated raised tomb still rem: tining in the Middleton eh: ipel, 
I am inclined to think it was a joint-foundation, and “probably of a husband and his wife. On either side of the coped longitudinal 
ridge there are floriated crosses, and at the foot of each a shield, which seems to point to a double interment. That on the dexter 
side is perfect ; its three chevronels appropriate it to a Singleton, and a mullet for a difference shows him to have been a 
member of that branch of this ancient family which was seated at Bank Hall. To this branch, therefore, the Middleton Singleton 
must have belonged. In the dearth of documentary evidence, which indeed was complained of at the time of the suppression of 
the chantry,! it is perhaps allowable to conjecture that this ¢ hapel was originally founded by Thomas Singleton of Middleton and 
his wife jointly, and that she probably was an heiress, and brought the Goosnargh estate into the Singleton family. Unfortunately 
the sinister shield is defaced, otherwise it might have cleared up the doubt and turned conjecture into certainty. The initials 
“A. R.” are cut in the stone, but in later characters, and they formed no part in the original monument. It was an act of vandal- 
ism with which Alexander Rigby must be credited. The same initials, with the date 1622, are on his pew in the chantry chapel, 
which was preserved in the late restoration of the church, and still remains probably just as he occupied it. I cannot find any 
trace of a second chantry in Goosnargh, and I do not think one was ever founded. 

In 1868 the whole edifice underwent a thorough repair, the cost being about £1800, which was almost entirely raised from 
inhabitants, natives, and landowners of the two townships. The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, the impropriators 
of the tithes and patrons of the vicarage, contributed £375. In the restoration care was taken to adhere stric tly to the original 
character of the building, to preserve the monumental and other inscriptions, and to replace them as nearly as possible in their 
original sites. 

The fabric is a roomy and spacious edifice, of rude but solid construction, and shows traces of having been transmuted from a small 
chapel of ease into a parish church. As Dr. Whitaker conjectured, this change probably took place in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It consists of a handsome nave, north and south aisles, built at different pe riods, and chancel. The Middleton chapel mentioned 
above is in the north aisle. T he massive tower at the west end contains a peal of six bells. On the leads of this tower are the 
words ‘‘ Gulielmus Bushell, rector ecclesiwe de Heysham et hujus minister, 1715.” He was father of Dr. Bushell, the founder of 
Goosnargh Hospital, and, as well as his more celebrated son, was buried here in 1735. 

Gastrell says, “the chief of the inhabitants, who are called the 24, pretend sometimes to nominate 
the curate, but the right is in the vicar.” At present the nomination is with the dean and canons of Christ 
Church. Since the division of the old chapelry, the vicarage of Goosnargh now comprises the lower division 
of the township of Goosnargh and the whole township of Whittingham. The registers commence in 1639, 
From them we gather the following names of curates of Goosnargh :— 


Edmund Sharoe sepult. May 1645. William Whitehead. 
Thomas Cranage, Lanc. Presbyt. Class. 1646. 21740. Christo. Swainson. 
William Ingham. 1770. Christo. Hull. 
Richard Harrison, till 1675. He was cousin of Cuth- 1782. Joseph Clifton, sep. 1788. 
bert Harrison, and was afterwards vicar of Poulton. 71788. Joshua Southward, sep. 1815. 
His son Paul was a great church polemical writer. 1816. R. 8. Barton. 
21675. James Butterworth. 1821. Robert Studholme, sep. 1867. 
21695. William Bushell, sep. 1735. 1867. William Shilleto. 


There is a second Episcopal chapel in Goosnargh, called White Chapel, or Threlfall Chapel, dedicated to 
St. James, the original date of which is unknown; but it existed prior to 1650, when the Parliamentary 
Commissioners reported that the inhabitants wished it to be made a parish. It was enlarged in the years 
1716-17, and in 1846 was constituted a distinct parish in the gift of Christ Church, Oxford. The Rey. T. 
Benn has been incumbent here since 1836. It is a perpetual curacy, and is co-extensive with the higher 
division of the township of Goosnargh. 

There is a Free School at Goosnargh, for Goosnargh and Whittingham, endowed with a farm of the 
value of £40 perannum. The Twenty-four are the trustees, and appoint the master. The Grammar School was 
founded by Henry Colborne, but the masters have hitherto been only ushers in the Free School, although the 
founder designed that he should be in holy orders, and assist the iacumbents of Goosnargh for the time being. 
The Drapers’ Company of London nominate the master. A girls’ school-house was built and endowed by the 
late Rich. Oliverson, esq. of London, who also, in 1839, rebuilt the Free School, and added residences for the 
master and mistress. Mr. Oliverson’s brothers also rebuilt and added to the endowment of the school 
Whitechapel, in the higher division of Goosnargh, mentioned in the list of Kirkham charities. 

Within Goosnargh is Inglewhite, an ancient village in which there is an Independent chapel built about 
1826, and there is a Catholic chapel at Hill, built about the middle of the eighteenth century in place of an 


1 “No ffoundacon in writing is apparent.’”’—Raines’s Lanc. Chantries, p. 242. 
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older one at White Hill. A Roman Catholic cemetery was added in 1834. Three annual fairs are held in 
Inelewhite: the first, on Tuesday, in Rogation week, for cattle; the second, on the 25th April, for sheep ; 
and the third, on the 18th of October (formerly the 5th of that month), for cattle and calves. The tolls 
were in 1835 claimed by Viscount Bulkeley, but in what right is unknown, nor are the inhabitants 
acquainted with any charters for holding the fairs ; more recently Lord de Tabley claimed them as lord of 
the manor, but has since sold this, the only remaining manorial right. Jnglewhite Lodge was in 1835 the 
residence of James Sedgreaves, whose ancestors had been seated here since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and who was descended from Robert Sedgreaves, who held lands in Lee, 22 Edward I. (1294), as appears 
from escheats of that date. In 1868 it was sold by Mrs. Anderton, the representative of the Sidgreaveses, 
to William Shawe, esq. of Preston. It is now the residence of Major Thomas Mounsey. 

There were many families in the rank of gentry resident in Goosnargh in the seventeenth and early part 
of the eighteenth centuries ; amongst others, the Keighleys of White Legh and the Heskeths of White Hill. 


ia 


Both these families forfeited or were obliged to sell their estates in 1715 or 1745, through attachment to 
the Stuarts. The Threlfalls of The Ashes seem to have lost their estates earlier on the same grounds. Other 
ancient families were the Townleys of Oakenhead, the Fishwicks of Bulsnape, and the Midgehalls of Blake 
Hall who died out about the middle of last century. The ancient residences of all these families still remain, 
but are occupied by tenant-farmers. 

From an ancient book, called the Book of the Twenty-Four or Church-Book of Goosnargh, we gain a 
very complete picture of the old parochial life and doings in this district. Of this book the Rev. William 
Shilleto, vicar of Goosnargh, has kindly suppled me with the following description and extracts :— 


Note on the Book of the Twenty-Four, or Church-Book of Goosnargh. 


The Goosnargh Church-Book is a record of the proceedings of the twenty-four sworn men, or select vestry of the ancient 
parochial chapelry, and gives materials for a tolerably perfect history of the two townships of Goosnargh and W hittingham from 
1625 to the present year. Besides the usual entries of the election of parish officers, with which a good deal of curious matter is 
often intermingled, the book contains — 

(1.) Twenty-three Lists of the ‘‘ Twenty-Four,” dating from 1634 to 1869. 

(2.) A complete catalogue of the churchwardens of the two townships from 1634 to the present year. [There is an earlier list 
of wardens—viz. from 1607 to 1641, in one of the older register books belonging to the church. | 

(3.) A detailed account of the taxation of the township of Goosnargh for the ‘‘ Fifteenths,” 1625. 

This is a very curious, and I coneeive rare document, in parochial history. I have little doubt of its having been drawn up 
by the first Alexander Rigby of Middleton, who apparently came to Middleton a few years earlier, and is done in a very methodical 
and lawyer-like way. From it we may form a very exact account of the distribution of property and the inhabitants of the town- 
ship at that period. Every householder is set down, the ¢ithe or division of the township in which each dwelt or held lands, and 
the specific sum at which he was assessed when the proportion of ley to be levied on Goosnargh should amount to £2:6:8. It 
may be as well to explain that Goosnargh was then, and is still for some purposes, divided into six ¢ithes, denominated respectively, 
Church Tithe, Beesley Tithe, Longley Tithe, Aspenhurst Tithe, Threlfall Tithe, and Kidsnape Tithe. 

(4.) A similar assessment of Whittingham, but not so carefully drawn. 

(5.) Statement of the re-pewing of Goosnargh church in 1635. This contains the name of each inhabitant who contributed, 
and indicated the number of the form which he had repaired and so was to occupy. Many of the forms then erected were in exist- 
ence up to the time of the commencement of the repairs in 1868, when the church was throughly gutted and excavated. They were 
of black English oak, with very narrow seats, not more than nine inches deep, and no backs. They were placed so close that it 
was almost impossible for the occupants to kneel. But this would be considered no objection by Rigby, who doubtless was the 
moving hand in this reseating, and whose puritan, and therefore anti-kneeling, predilections are well known. There are not unfre- 
quent entries in the church-book in subsequent years, showing that these forms were considered private property, and bartered as 
such with the knowledge and sanction of the Twenty-four. 

That body had apparently the almost entire control of the parish for both ecclesiastical and civil purposes, from the time of 
Rigby until a quite modern period. Its influence seems to have been on the wane since its chief and most influential members 
ceased to be resident in the township. The Whittinghams expired in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and had (I believe) 
become converts to the Roman Catholie faith about fifty years preceding. Before that period the name was never absent from the 
lists of the Twenty-four. The Rigbys ceased to reside at Middleton about eighty years back. The last of the line, General Rigby, 
continued a vestryman till his death. There are some curious entries in the book which show the influence once exercised by this 
body. The fees for burials in the church were appropriated by the vestry to its own use, and so this objectionable practice was 
encouraged for the sake of the profit derived from it. At one time the church was almost honeycombed with graves, so numerous 
were the burials in it. On this subject the following extract may prove interesting. The minute is dated March 27, 1649 :— 


“Ttt is also ordered that att all tymes hereafter that all and everie w'thin this pishe that intend to burie theire dead whether 
strandgers or p'ishoners wtyn the Church or Chancell that they send beetyme in the morneing of the Buriall day to the 
Clarke and pay for the same, or otherwise noe ground to bee broaken upp: in regard many have sleyghted payment of theire 
due and accustomed payment wh have formerlie beene for a stranger iiijs. for a man or woman at age, p'ishoners ijs. for a 
child xijd. and for a woman dying in child bed none at all. And that if the Clarke now beeing or hereafter to bee Clarke 
shall allow otherwise they shall for all that sleygts (sic) the same pay for them soe offendinge.” 


[In different handwriting—probably of date in margin. ] 

“ Agtur 1651” [in margin in original].—‘* Upon some argueinge of what age a child shalbee man or woman Now at of Meet- 
inge itt is ordered and agreed that none shal be paid for as a child, but shuch (sic) as is caried on abotie heade.” The clergyman 
was not a member of the vestry before 1751, when Christopher Swainson was chosen. Since then the minister has, I believe, 
always been one. There is an entry. of the date of 1738, of Swainson’s predecessor, William Whitehead, making a very humble 
and almost abject submission to the Twenty-four for having dismissed the sexton, who had insulted him. The Twenty-four tried to 
usurp the patronage of the benefice, but the bishop ruled it to be in the vicar of Kirkham. It has now been resumed by the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church, the impropriators of the tithes. I 

In 1607 there were two sets of twenty-four men—viz. one for Goosnargh and the other for Whittingham ; together forty-eight 
members. Before 1634, however, they were amalgamated into a combined vestry of the two townships, and their number fixed at 
wenty-four, taken generally, in equal proportions, from each place. here is a list of ¢o ‘* Twenty-Fours” (in one of the register- 
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hooks) of the date of 1607, but it has so many erasures and interpolations that one cannot with any certainty make out an accurate 
list of that year. 
The following are the lists in the Twenty-four Book for the years 1634 and 1685 respectively :— 
1634. 
A Catalogue of the psons which this eight day of Aprill in the yeare of our lord God one thousand six hundred thirtie and fower, 
and in the tenth yeare of the Reigne of King Charles over England, Scotland, ffrance, and Ireland, are of the fower and 
twenty sworne men of the parish of Gosenargh, in the county of Lanc—vizt. 


1. Thomas Whittingham of Whittingham, esq. 15. John Lancaster of Gosenargh, yeom. 

2. Thomas Hele of the Kirkehouse in Gosenargh, gent. 14. James Taylor of Gosenargh, yeom. 

3. Mathy Latus of Gosenargh, gent. 15. Thomas Beesley of Gosenargh, yeon. 

4. George Waring of Whittingham, gent. 16. Robert Cowell of Whittingham, yeom. 

5. William Waring of Whittingham, gent. 17. Thomas Parkinson of Gosenargh, yeo. 

6. Thomas Beesley of W hittingham, gent. 18. Richard flishwicke of Gosenargh, yeo. 

7. Thomas Wilson of Gosenargh, gent. 19. John Helme of Whittingham, yeom. 

8. William Waring of Whittingham, yeom. 20. Robert Sturzaker of Gosenargh, husb. 

9. Cristofer Salisburie of Whittingham, yeom. 21. Will’m Turner of Whittingham, husb. 
10. Thomas Crosse of Gosenargh, yeom. 22. John Boyes of Whittingham, husbnd. 
11. George Robson of Gosenargh, yeom. 23. James Crosse of Gosenargh, husbnd. 
12. John Threlfall of Gosenargh, yeom. 24. Richard Sturzaker of Whittingham, hush. 


Octavo die April Anno dom’ 1634 Anno R’s Caroli Anglie Scotie flraneie et hibernie decimo. 
It is this day by the maior parte of those of the fower and twenty sworne men of the parish of Gosenargh here assembled ordered 
as followeth :— 
Impr. that when any of the now present fower and twenty psons shall dye, then their places shalbee supply ed by psons to be 
elected out of these hereafter named—yizt — 


1. Alexander Rigby of Middleton, esq. [The celebrated 10. Richard Pope of Whittingham, yeom. 
parliamentary colonel. | 11. Richard Tasker of Gosenargh, yeom. 
Henry Parker of Whittingham, gent. 12. John Marcer of Gosenargh, husbandm. 
Thomas Townely of Goosenargh, gent. 13. George Rogerson of Gosenargh, husb. 
Anthonie Kirkhanie of Gosenargh, yeom. 14. Thomas Turner of Gosenargh, husb. 


DAH Srp C9 bo 


Thomas Parkinson of Stonelee, yeom. 15. Richard Walmsley of Whittingham, husb. 
ffrancis Turner of Gosenargh, yeom. 16. Thomas Helme of Whittingham, husb. 


Thomas Walmsley of Gosenargh, yeom. 
Richard Simpson of Gosenargh, yeom. 
Thomas Cottam of Whittingham, yeom. 


Alex. Rigby, Esq. 
Sergeant Rigby. 


Mr. 


’ 


1685. 


The names of y® Twenty foure Sworne men of 


[Sheriff of the county 1676 or 1677. 
[M.P. for Preston 1660, 1661, and 1678. 
| 


Obiit cire. 1686. ] § 


. Thoms Dieconson of Whittingham, husb. 
. Willm Wayne of Whittingham, husbandm., 


y® Chappelrye of Goosnargh. 


) These two were, I suppose, sons of the first 
A. Rigby of Middleton. 


Mr. Justice Warren. 14. Tho. Beesley. 
Mr. Tho. Rigby. [Sheriff of Lancashire 1699 or 1700. ] 15. Richard Crumbleholme. 
Edw. Rigby, Esq. [M.P. for Preston 1705, obiit 1706. ] 16. Robert Barton. 

. Thomas Whittingham, Esq. 17. Henry Waringe. 

. William Wall, Gent. 18. John Cowell. 


2 OTS OVE 09 BO mt 


John Whittingham, Gent. 
Robert Midghall, Gent. 


Barton Parkinson. 


. Thomas Crosse. 


10. Robert Bamber, Gent. 21. Rich. Beesley. 
11. John Parker, Gent. 22. John Mareer. 
12. Henry Parker, Geut. 23. Henry Briers. 
13. James Johnson, Gent. 24. William Waen. 


The following was the form of oath which used to be administered to each Twenty-four Man. 


There is no record as to when 


it ceased to be taken, but they were sworn in 1740, and I fancy it was discontinued between that year and 1750 :— 


“You shall well and truely observe and keepe all such antient lawfull and laudable eustomes as heretofore in this place have been 
observed and kept so farre as they shall agree with the lawes of this Realme and the good and benefitt of this Church and 


parish according to your power and best understanding & your owne Counsell and your felowes you shall keepe 


you God.” 


Soe help 


WHITTINGHAM.—Warin de Whitingham was living in the early part of the reign of King John (1201-2), 
and, with Alan de Singilton and Robert de Rutton [Dutton] held of the earl of Lincoln the eighth part 
of a knight’s fee in Quintinghay, by which is intended to be denoted the Witingheham of the Domesday 
survey, in which the township is estimated at two carucates.” 


the fourth part of a knight’s fee in Frekelton, Quintinghay, Newton, and Echeliswye.* 


At the same time, Richard de Frekelton held 
The descendant of 


Warin, Geoffrey son of Adam de Whytingham, held in 3 Edward II. (1309-10), the manor of Whitingham 
and 20s. rent in Prestone.* In 17 Edward II. (1323-4), the property of this family seems to have been 
diminished ; William de Whytingham, and Alice his wife, then held one messuage in Whittingham, and 
some meadow and waste land in Claghton.* In this year William Banastre held property in the cil of 
Quintingham, * and Adam de Etheleswyk in Qwhytingham, 19 Edward II. (1325- 6), held a carucate of land 
in Whytyngham.’ His heirs held of Alicia de Lacy, in demesne and service, the manors of Whytingham, 
Neuton, and Elleswyke, as of the fee of Penwortham, by the service of 10d., for castle ward of Lancaster.® 

In 34 and 35 Edward III. (1360 and 1361), a charter for a market and fair in the manor of W hitingham 


1 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. DW goal 7 Escaet. 19 Edw.-Il. n. 58. 
2 See vol. i. p. 26. 8 Lansdowne MSS. 559, fol. 


5 Escaet. 17 Edw. 
5 Tid. n. 45. 


3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 
4 Escaet. 3 Edw. II. n. 11. 


m. 5: 
24, 
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was granted to Robert Hanley.’ The Whittinghams continued here long after this grant; and Richard 
Whittingham, in 9 James I. (1611), held the manor.’ Thomas W hittingham, aged 30, 19th September 
1664, was the father of two daughters, Catherine and Sarah.’ The male line of ee W hittinghams termi - 
nated in a Richard Whittingham, who died 1777. If he had children, they must have been already dead, for 
the estate then passed to a sister’s children, the Silvertops, of Stella, in the see of Durham, from whom it 
passed by sale to the Pedders of Preston, and by them was sold to the late Mr. Williamson, whose children 
still own it. The old Hall, probably the residence of the Whittinghams for 500 years, is still standing, 
but the moat was filled up by Mr. Williamson. Here are two ancient halls, called the Higher and Lower 
Gingle, doubtless a corruption of Singleton. Thomas Syngleton was proprietor of Shinglehall 1 in the reign of 
Henry VIIL ;* and in 13 Elizabeth (1571), John Syngleton held Synglehall manor.’ The Singletons mores 
here from older halls at Singleton Thorpe i in Thornton, overwhelmed by the sea, temp. Mary. ieee says, that 
“about the latter end of Queen Eliz. Reign John Singleton, Esq. dying without issue male, one of his Drs. & 
co-heirs married Wim. Wall, of Chingley, esq., whose son, Anthony Wall, esq., inherited Singleton-hall in right of 
his mother, Though the principal stock of the Singletons became extinct, we find a branch seated at Staning 
and other places, and many of this family are now to be found in Lancashire.” Confirmation of this statement, 
is afforded by the pedigree of the ancient family of Wall, of Preston, and afterwards of Shingleton or 
Gingle Hall which was conveyed in the marriage of Anne, daughter of Nicholas Wall, in 1777, to Joshua 
Marriott, of Rusholme, esq., father of Elizabeth, who married Thomas Holme Maude, esq., of the Maudes of 
Alverthorpe Hall, in the county of York. Gingle Hall is in some old records called Chingle Hall, as well as 
Shynglehall and Shingleton Hall. The Higher Gingle Hall, after being the abode of ae Walls of Preston, 
was occupied, about 1755, by James Singleton, esq., who was succeeded by a son George ; Mrs. Singleton, of 
Dorton, near Preston, was the owner in 1835, and it is now possessed by Goosnargh Hospital, and has been 
rebuilt as a modern farm-house. The Lower Gingle Hall is the property of Richard ‘New sham, esq. of Preston. 
The old building is still standing, but occupied by a farmer. The moat surrounding it still remains. Whitting- 
ham House is an ancient residence of the Parkers of W hittingham, who claimed to be a branch of the Parkers 
of Browsholme, and who resided there for more than 200 years. It still belongs to their representatives, and 
is let‘to a tenant. The last Parker of Whittingham House, John Burch Parker, died in 1844, aged twenty- 
two, when the property devolved upon his sister, the wife of Captain German, whose children, a son under 
age and a daughter married to Mr. John Slagg of Manchester , are the present owners. A farm in Whittingham, 
called Godfield or Gotfield, long the residence of the Waring family, has lately been bought by the county 
for the site of a new lunatic asylum for Lancashire. 


The only town in the Hundred of Amounderness to which the manufactures of the south of Lancashire 
have extended to any considerable extent, is Preston. Kirkham has none. The land, though in many parts 
of excellent quality, had, thirty years ago, been “ much reduced in value within the previous twenty years, 
from the depressed price oE agricultural produce,” and was then estimated “at the annual rent of from 20s. to 
30s, per acre.” The extension of railways, however, and the growth of Preston, have entirely changed this, 
and it is now a flourishing farming district. The minerals in Kirkham parish are remarkably few, and in 
most of the townships the population is slowly on the decline. The face of the country is for the most part 
flat and unvarying, descending gradually, by an almost imperceptible slope, from the margin of the forests of 
Bleasdale and Bowland on the « east, to the banks of the Ribble and the Wyre on the west side of the 
parish, 

1 Rot. Chart 34 and 35 Ed. III. n. 7. ® Dugdale’s Visitation, 1664. > Tbid. vol. xiii. n. 16, 
* Duc. Lanc. vol. xx. n. 47. * Duc. Lane. vol. vii. n. 23. 
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DY THAM PARISE. 


Vee QV OS sy HE parish of Ly tham, which is supposed to have been detached from the great Saxon parish 

; of Kirkham, is peeied on the south and south-west by the estuary of the Ribble; on the 
north by the parish of Bispham; and on the east by that of Kirkham. The length from 
east to west is computed at seven miles, and from north to south at two miles, comprising 
an area of 5310 statute acres. 

The estuary of the Ribble, washing the south and western coasts of the parish, is navi- 
gated by numerous coasting vessels, which, drawing too much water for the shallows of the river, frequently 
unload at Lytham, whence eee cargoes are convey ved in lighters to Preston. Lytham Pool, in which many 
of these vessels take shelter, is a small cove or harbour to ae east of the village, formed by ine confluence of 
a rivulet with the river, where vessels are built and repaired. Lidun contained two carucates at the time of 
the Domesday survey, from which, to the latter part of the reign of Richard I., nothing is certainly known 
of this parish. Dr. Leigh, indeed, mentions, that Lytham was a village of Saxon fishermen ; but this can be 
considered only as a probable conjecture, applicable to every place on the sea-coast named in Domesday. 
The district belonged, about 1190, to Richard Fitz Roger, supposed to have been a Banastre, who gave “ to 
God and the monks of Durham all my land of Lythum, with the church of the same vill, and all things 
belonging to that church,” that they might found a Benedictine cell there to the honour of St. Mary and St. 
Cuthbert, which was erected accordingly.! 

Dr. Whitaker, who states that there is much uncertainty with respect to this parish, has an observation 
tending to reduce the small number of facts which have been transmitted to us: “ That there was no church 
prior to this foundation,” he says, “ is evident, because no appropriation ever took place, and no vicarage was 
ever endowed.” The founder, however, would scarcely grant so particularly “the church of Lytham, with all 
its appendages,” as the charter specifies, if no church existed.’ 

The land thus given to the Benedictines of Durham is that of which the whole parish now consists. A 
charter of 2 John (1200-1) describes the land of Lithum as having been given to Richard Fitz Roger by the 
king when earl of Moreton, to be conferred on the monks, and as amounting to two carucates,’ which agrees 
with the admeasurement of Lidwn in Domesday. A roll in the Duchy Office, endorsed “ Lethum: Copies of 
Evidence of the prior of Lethum,” contains three distinct records, the first of which is the foundation-charter ; 
the second, dated 1268, is a release by William le Botiller of the lands of Lythum, the pasture of Kelgmoles, 
and wrecks upon the sea-coast, reserving a right of road to the tenants of Laton ; the third, dated 56 Henry 
III. (1271-2), commences, “In the name of the Father, ete., we Ranulphus de Daker,” sheriff of Lancaster, 
Richard le Botiller and others, with the consent of Stephen the prior, and the monks of Lythum ; and is for 
settling the boundaries of lands between Lythum and Kelgmoles, and lands by Laton.? This last is Layton 
on the northern extremity of the parish, and Kelgmoles is Kilgrimol on the coast adjoiming Layton, not 
Kellamergh. The site of the supposed original church is called Churchyard Slack, which is the northern- 
most division of Lytham, a place where, even to this day, local tradition says that the bells of a buried 
church may be heard on Christmas Eve. Opposite, but rather to the westward, lay in 1612 Waddum Thorpe, 
now called the Horse Bank. 

An undated claim of feudal privileges is extant, in which the prior of Durham states his right to have 
view of frankpledge in his manor of Letham, with waif, stray, and infangthef; emendations of the assize of 
bread and beer; wrecks of the sea in Letham ; exemption for himself and tenants in Letham from suit to 
the county and wapentake, and from fines and amerciaments: to have soc, sac, and theam, and to be quit of 
toll, passage, and portage, throughout England and sea-ports; and lastly, to have free warren in all his 
demesne lands in Letham, and all royal fish taken there." 

The prior of Durham’s claim to wreck of the sea, which seems to have been a valuable privilege here, 

1 Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 440, 4 Pot. Chart. 2 Joh. m. 10. n. 2. For the confirmation of this 

2 Dugd. Monast. Angl. vol. iv. p. 282. and another charter, Robert de Stokeport rendered an account, 100s. 

3 Moreover, Reginald of Durham (quoted in Chet. Soc. Series, and 1 palfrey, of which he paid £6, and 3 a mark, and owed 3 
No. xxx. Penwortham ; introduction by W. A. Hulton, esq.) relates marks. ot. Cancel/. 3 Joh. m. 5, The king by charter released 
that the grandfather of Richard Fitz Roger had pulled down the to the house of Lythum 8s. 4d. Testa de Nevill, fol. 404. This is 
ancient church of Lytham, which had been built of shingles, and probably the other charter mentioned in the Chancery Roll. 


built another of stone, and dedicated it to St. Cuthbert. This must 5 Duchy Records, Red Repertory, Bundle B. n. 39. 


be taken for what it is worth, however, in connection with the , : é 4 heaps : ‘ 
eharter of 2 John, quoted a few lines further—B. H. 6 Dr, Kuerden’s 4to MS. fol. 56. In the Chetham Library. 
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was the subje et of protracted litigation in the reign of Edward I. The prior’s attorney, in answer to a quo 
warranto in the 20th year of that reign (1292), produced a charter of William the Conqueror, by which the 
liberties mentioned in the preceding claim were granted to his predecessors! It was, however, proved on the 
opposite side, that the priory was not then seised of lands in Lychum or Lichum ; and the jury found that 
the prior and his predecessors had been used to take wreck without interruption from the time of Richard I. 

As the prior’s title was founded on the charter of William I., it was decided at York, 21 Edward I. (1293), 
that the liberty should be seized into the king’s hands.’ <A few days afterwards, on the same circuit, the 
prior sued for the liberty by plevin, which was granted to him, saving the king’s right to a reasonable fine ; 

and in the meantime an inquiry was directed to be made concerning the profits? “At Trinity Term, York, 
the case was finally determined against the prior, who was adjudged to be in mercy for his false claim a 
wreck of the sea in Lythum.” From an exemplification of this judgment, dated 21 Edward ITI. (1547), it 
appears that the king also recovered sheriff’s turn in Furness against the abbot of Furness on this occasion." 

The case of the | prior of Lythum, 20 Edward I. (1292), is somewhat different from that of his superior. 
He pleaded to the writ, that the church of Lythum was a cell of the priory of Durham, and that the prior of 
Lythum was removable at the will of the prior of Durham, who had pleaded to a similar suit respecting the 
privilege of wreck. On inspection of the court-rolls, it was found that the prior of Lythum had claimed the 
liberty in his own person on the first day of the cirewt, and as he now disavowed it, he was adjudged to be 
in the king’s merey.2 The king, in the 23d year of his reign (1295), granted by charter the privileges of 
sheriff's turn in Furness, and wreck, waif, and stray in Ly thum, Kertmell, and Blundell, to his brother 
Edward, earl of Lancaster.6 In 9 Edward IIT. (1335), the charter of two carucates of land was confirmed.’ 

The priors of Lytham were wholly dependent on the parent house, and were removable at the will of 
the priors of Durham until 1443, when, by solicitation, Pope Eugenius issued a bull by which the prior of 
Lythum and his suecessors were made perpetual priors; and in 22 Henry VI. (1443-4), letters patent, 
containing a pardon for the application to the papal see, operated in confirmation of the bull.” The con- 
nection, however, did not absolutely cease to exist; for the possessions of the two houses were valued 
together, and the site, cell, and domains of Lythum, were granted in 2 Mary (1554) to Sir Thomas Holcroft, 
as parcel of the possessions of Durham, of which he was seised in 5 and 6 Philip and Mary (1558).’ Sir 
John Holcroft exchanged Lytham with Sir Cuthbert Clifton of Westby, for property on the other side of the 
Ribble, in 1606 ; and the latter held the estates in 11 Charles I. (1635)."" His descendant Colonel John Talbot 
Clifton of Lytham is the present lord of the manor, and in fact owner of the parish. A court-leet is held at 
Lytham in June, at which the constables, by-law men, and other officers, are chosen, and nuisances abated. 

: Of antiquities the parish of Lytham is totally destitute. The whole of the buildings belonging to the 
cell or priory were levelled with the ground, to make room for the house and offices of the opulent succes- 
sors of the Holerofts, and nothing remains to exercise the judgment or ingenuity of the antiquary. Dr. 
Kuerden’s industry has collected a few abstracts of deeds without date, by which lands, and homages, and 
services are given in alms to God and St. Cuthbert of Letham in Agmunderness by—1. Hen. de Worth- 
ington ; 2. Ri. son. of Roger [the charter of foundation]; 3 and 4. Avieia, daughter of Richard Fitz Roger ; 
5. Ri. fitz Rogeri; 6. H. son of N. son of H. de Quitington ; 7. H. de Wetintun ; 8. H. parson of Quituivent 
son of Seane; and 9. Avicia, daughter of Richard Fitz Rog., widow.” So ae was the demolition of the 
monastie edifices, that even the parochial church, which was supplanted by the present structure (in 1834) 
was a modern edifice. It is described as having a low tower, and whitened, and it was chiefly remarkable 
for monuments of the Cliftons, four in number :—Ann, wife of Thomas Clifton, and daughter of Sir Carnaby 
Haggerston, bart., died 22 February 1760; Thomas Clifton, died 11th May 1783, aged 56; Jane, wife of 
Thomas Clifton, na daughter of the eat of Abingdon, died 14 February 1791, “aeed 61; and Thomas 
Clifton, died 16 December 17 34, aged 38. All these inscriptions concluded with ae Catholic symbol R.LP. ; 
but the Cliftons are now Protestants. Two monuments have recently been placed in the church to the 
memory of the late Thomas Clifton, esq., and his wife. In the churchyard is this monumental inscription :— 
‘Here repose the remains of James Mylrea, son of the late Rey. William Milrea, archdeacon of the Isle of 
Man, who perished at sea, 23 Jan. 1794, aged 24 years.” 

Conjecture has suggested, by way of accounting for the disjunction of Lytham from Kirkham, any con- 
nection with which is, however, equally conjectural, ‘that the monks, while claiming exemption from tithe, 
might receive it from their own tenants, which would give a colour for pretending that the township was a 
distinet parish ; and if they accommodated the inhabitants with the use of their own church, and the 
parochial incumbent acquiesced in their permitting baptisms and burials there, at the time of the Dissolution, 
the building might be left for public worship, under the idea that it was parochial as well as conventual.” 


1 Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I. apud Lane. Rot. 1. 7 Rot. Chart. 9 Haw. III. n. 65. 

© Lbid. Rot. 8 Rot. Lit. Pat. 22 Elem, Vile p, 1) m6: 

® Placit, Trin, T, 21 Baw. I. apud Ebor. Rot. 1. 9 Duc. Lane, vol. x. Ing. n. 13. 

* Rot. Lit. Pat. 21 Bdw. III. p. 1, m. 8. 10. Joid. vol. xxvii. n. 43. 

> Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I. Lance. Rot. 12 d. U MSS. vol. iii. fol. C, 1 and 1b. In the Heralds’ College, 
6 Rot. Chart, 23 Baw. 1. m, 4, te 


Whitaker’s Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 449. 
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In support of this it may be observed, that Lytham does not occur in the Valor of Pope Nicholas, in 
1291, and that the living is a perpetual euracy, of which, previous to the Dissolution, the right of presenta- 
tion was vested in the prior of Durham, by whom that right was occasionally transferred to others, and 
resumed when the temporary purpose of the transference was accomplished. This seems to have been the 
ease with Thomas Thwenge and his heirs in 1383-4; for on 25th October 1379 the prior and chapter of 
Durham presented William de Aslaby, a monk of that priory; and on 20th January 1431, they presented 
William Patrick, another monk. The advowson of the church passed with the manor of Lytham, at the 
period of the Dissolution, and consequently the Holcrofts succeeded the priors, and the present patron is the 
lord of the manor. The curacy received £800 of Queen Anne’s bounty, and has had donations of money and 
land, which augment the endowment to £946 besides land. The living is now a vicarage. 

The old church, prior to 1770, was built upon the site of part of the old priory buildings, the associa- 
tion with which was preserved in the popular name of “ the cathedral,” and another part being called “ the 
Galilee.” It was built entirely of cobbles, and was very low. The pulpit was against the south wall. The 
seats were of large scrolled black oak. There was an old canopy seat of the Cliftens. The choristers were 
on the north side of the small chancel, and, singularly, the porch was built askew. The memory of the 
priory is also preserved in various grounds, etc., traditionally called “ abbey” grounds, ete. 

This church, however, becoming too small to accommodate the increase of population which the bath- 
ing season poured into Lytham, it was rebuilt, in 1770, upon the ancient site, and, like the present edifice. 
was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. The first stone of the existing church was laid on 20th March 1834, by Mr. 
Cliften, and divine service was performed as early as the following December. This building, raised by sub- 
scription, to which Mr. Clifton contributed £500 and Mrs. Fisher £300, aided by a grant from the incor- 
porated fund to aid in erecting and rebuilding churches and chapels, comprises a tower, nave, side-aisles, and 
chancel, lighted by spacious windows. 

PERPETUAL CURATES OF LYTHAM. 


Date of Institution. Curates, Ow whose Presentation. Canse of Vacancy. 


Oct. 25, 1379 William de Aslaby, monk Prior and Chapter of Durham. 


Jan. 20, 1431 William Patrick, monk The same. 

1678 James Threlfall. 
July 13, 1701 Josiah Birchall. 
May 15, 1717 Timothy Pollard. ; Chancellors, Masters, and Scholars of Death of last incumbent. 

Cambridge 
Sept. 19, 1741 Ashton Werden. : Alexander Osbaldeston of Preston, esq. 
Sept. 22, 1743 Robert Willasey . . The same. 
Thomas. Place. 

Feb. 23, 1760 John Gibson . : ; Abigail Clayton of Larkhill, Blackburn, 


widow, relict and exec. of Thomas 
Clayton, who was surviving exec. of | 
Alex. Osbaldeston of Preston, esq. | 
Sept. 21, 1800 tobert Lister F John Clayton of Little Harwood, esq. . Resignation of John Gibson. | 


March 1834 Richard Barton Robinson T. Clifton, esq. Resignation of Robert Lister. 


Since the census of 1821 the population of this parish has increased from 1292 to 3194 in 1861. The 
parochial registers commence in 1679. 

In 1848 a portion of the east end of the town was set apart as an ecclesiastical district for St. John’s 
church, and the church, a handsome Gothic building with tower and spire, was consecrated September 11, 
1850, and was enlarged in 1857. The living is also in the gift of the lord of the manor ; present incumbent, 
Rey. W. H. Self (1848). The other places of worship in the parish are—St. Peter’s Roman Catholic chapel 
in Clifton Street, erected in 1838 ; Wesleyan chapel (1846); New Wesleyan chapel (1868); and Independ- 
ent chapel (1862), and a Baptist preaching-room. 

The parish enjoys the advantage of the endowed Free School, mentioned below, the endowment of 
which arises out of the rental of a quantity of land, of the value of about £100 a-year, purchased with the 
accumulated pious bequests of the charitable during the last century, and vested in seventeen trustees. This 
land is situated at Blackpool, and is coming in for building purposes, and therefore continually increasing in 
value. Of this and other CHARITIES the Parliamentary Commissioners give an account in Report XI, of which 
the following is a summary :— 


Free School and other Charities. A school existed here previous to 1702, for in that year a donation of £5 was given to the 
use of the schoolmaster. In 1732 the school-stock amounted to £198 :10s., with which, and other money, purchases were made 
in land for the benefit of the school. The trust-property consists of the Hill House Farm, Layton, rent £30 ; dwelling-house in 
Blackpool, leased for 1000 years, which the commissioners consider to be an alienation from the charity property, rent £8 : 8s. ; 
Salthouse’s Marsh, ete., rent £9:10s. ; a building at Blackpool used as a billiard-room, rent £5 : 10s. ; and a house and garden, 
rent £1:10s. The original school is reported to have been built by Richard Salthouse, and was used until 1793, when a new 
school-room was raised upon a site belonging to Mr. Clifton. The schoolmaster has a salary of £60, and the schoolmistress £6, 
and the school is free to all children resident in the parish. The number of the scholars varies from 70 to 120, according to the 
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re ~ : () . ral 4 ‘4 “a 
time of year. The income, which is expended in the salaries, an annuity, debts and repairs, amounts to aa serra 
Charity, 1734. Five pounds per annum in land for teaching nine children, and for the poor, £5.—Cookson’s Charity, 1776. Interes 
of £10 for books, 10s. 


The ancient custom of perambulating the boundaries of the parish formerly prevailed in Lytham. The 
town, consisting in 1835 chiefly of one street, extending from east to west, on the bank of the Ribble, which 
is here about seven miles in breadth, has latterly become a much-frequented bathing-place, and quite out- 
erown its old limits. The greater part of the beach has also been levelled, and a fine esplanade or public 
walk is formed along the crescent-shaped beach, commanding a fine view of the ample estuary of the Ribble 
at the point of its discharge into the Irish Sea, and of the opposite coast, with the churches, mansions, and 
hills of Southport. For the purposes of health and recreation it has been frequented for the last two cen- 
turies, but the first large inn erected for the use of the temporary inhabitants was the W heat Sheaf, which 
was built about 1794, and pulled down for improvements about 1834. There are now many inns and many 
well-furnished lodging-houses ; baths, erected about 1829, and a fine market-house, surrounded with trees, 
opened June 9, 1848. In 1847 the prosperity of Lytham was greatly advanced by the passing of a local 
“Tmprovement Act,” which vested the management of the town in a board of commissioners. In 1850 this 
board introduced gas into the town. The railway from Preston was opened February 16, 1846 ; and that 
to Blackpool April 6, 1863. In 1864 was commenced i fine pier, projecting 914 feet into the sea from the 
Esplanade, and built on hollow cylindrical piles screwed into the sand. _ Tt was opened April 10, 1865. New 
Baths and Assembly Rooms, erected at a cost of £7000, were opened in L&62. Lytham is plentifully sup- 
plied with excellent water from Grizedale by the “ Fylde Waterworks Company.” _. 

Lytham Hall is a lofty and stately mansion, re-erected between 1757 and 1764, with the principal front 
to the east decorated by a pediment which is supported by four Corinthian columns. The ancient domestic 
chapel is now the servants’ hall. This was succeeded by one in the park, afterwards replaced by one in the 
town, of which Father Walmsley is now the priest. 

The school-house stands between the church and the town, and was rebuilt in 1821, and enlarged in 
1853. A second school was established in the parish at Heyhouses about 1780, enlarged 1869, and provides 
instruction for about 150 children. There are also schools attached to St. John’s. 

Lytham is destitute of commerce and manufactures. A small building for the refining of salt is said to 
have existed a century ago at a place still called Salt Coats, near Lytham Pool.’ The villagers derive their 
subsistence principally from fishing and accommodating visitors during the bathing season. 

Lytham Moss seems anciently to have been a part of Marton Moss, which was divided between John, 
earl of Moreton, and the founder of the priory. It is a small tract of peat-land, beneath which great num- 
bers of oaks and alders are found. The latter are very perishable, but some of the oaks are in a sound state, 
and have been wrought into furniture. The moss-land is now all under cultivation, but considerable quanti- 
ties of old oak and other trees work up to the surface every year. 

The rivulets named in the charter of Richard Fitz Roger have disappeared, or are too inconsiderable to 
be noticed. Two large water-courses have been cut to provide main outfall for drainage. 

This parish contains excellent arable land to the north-east of the village, though a large tract of sandy 
common, now a rabbit-warren, extends for some miles to the north-west along the banks of the Irish Channel. 
From the mildness of the air and the local advantages of the situation, marine villas are springing up here in 
considerable numbers. In 1835 Mr. Baines remarked upon the discouragement to building in the short 
terms and inconvenient conditions by which leases were restricted, but this state of things no longer exists. 
Leases are now granted for 99 and 999 years, on moderate chief rents, and many houses are built by lessees 
who can let or assign. Indeed the whole of the Lytham property has been greatly improved under the 
agency of James Fair, esq., J.P., who has for many years managed the estates, 

Lytham is not to be viewed merely as a watering-place ; it has other and what are generally considered 
higher pretensions. So long as the Ribble remains in its present state, the large vessels visiting the port 
must discharge their cargoes at Lytham or Freckleton into lighters, which bring the corn up to Preston 
Marsh. The pool in Lytham, situated about a mile east of the village, is nearly formed into a natural dock 
large enough to contain a fleet of men-of-war, and there is a small graving-dock at its northern extremity 
where vessels are built and repaired. This pool belongs to Mr. Clifton, and at the summer assizes at Lan- 
caster, in 1824, he established his claim for anchorage on vessels loading and unloading there, 


This parish is almost entirely destitute of minerals. “An opinion prevails,” said Mr. Baines in 1835, 
“that coal exists in the neighbourhood, but the local demand for fuel is not sufficiently large to stimulate 
enterprise into that state of activity which is necessary to solve the geological problem.” An opinion has 
been recently taken by the present proprietor as to whether coal exists, but 1t was the opinion of the mining 
engineer employed, that if it does exist it is at such a depth as to be unprofitable to work so long as the 
South Lancashire coal-field exists. 


Snartsalte or rather Suartesalte, in Richard Fitz Roger's charter, seems to have occupied the position of Salt Coats upon the Pool. 


s 
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*F this parish the sea completely forms the western boundary ; and the parish of Poulton 
encloses it on the north, east, and south. Its limits extend eight miles from north to south, 
and vary from one to two miles in breadth. Layton Heys is a detached portion of the 
parish, situated between Layton-with-Warbeck and Great Marton, but allotted to Great 
Bispham when the Heys was divided between the surrounding townships by Act of Parlia- 
ment. This parish comprises 3983 statute acres. Two streams irrigate the interior of the 

parish: Spen-dyke, which drains the whole of Marton Moss, whence it flows until lost in the sea near Fox 

Hall, at Blackpool, to the south of which it forms a large pool; and Bispham-brook, the bed of which, now 

covered in, was formerly the main road, east to west, through the village, which, after a short course, falls 

into the Wyre in Thornton. 

At the Domesday survey, Biscopham contained eight carucates. “In this name,” says Dr. Whitaker, 
“it is impossible not to recognise the ancient lords before the Conquest, the archbishops of York ; though it 
may not be easy to assign a reason why, when the whole wapentake had the same owner, a single obscure 
village should have received the name of the bishop’s habitation, unless, what is not probable, in the choice of so 
many preferable situations, there was actually a mansion here belonging to the see of York.”' This importance, 
however, is accounted for by its size. There was no other manor in Amounderness with eight carucates. 

The foundation-charter of Laneaster priory, after stating the numerous grants to that house by Roger 
de Poictou, who permits his followers to alienate even half of their land, concludes with the benefaction of 
Geoffrey the sheriff, who, hearing these things, gave the tithes of Biscopeham, whatever he had in Lancaster, 
houses, and an orchard. This Geoffrey was a Kinsman of the Conqueror, and his pedigree may be seen in 
Hutchinson’s History of Durham. If achurch existed at this period in Bispham, which Dr. Whitaker doubts, it 
was given to the priory by the sheriff. The first positive mention of a church is in the reign of Richard I., when 
Theobald Walter quitelaimed to the abbot of Sees all his right in the advowson of Pulton, with the church 
of Biscopham.’ From this time nothing more occurs respecting the church until 1246, when the archdeacon 
of Richmond granted the mediety of Poulton and Biscopham to the priory of St. Mary, Lancaster. The 
tithes are mentioned in an undated copy of a confirmation, from the convent of Leycester, of a composition 
between the abbot of Kokersand and the prior of Lancaster.” In 1296, John Romanus, archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, confirmed to St. Martin of Sees, and St. Mary of Lancaster, all their lands, tithes, and chapels, naming 
among others the mediety of the church of Pulton and the chapel of Biscopham, and granting them the 
other “mediety of Pulton and Biscopham, after the decease of him who then held it, so that when both parts 
accrued to the abbot of Sees and the prior of Lancaster, they should appoint a vicar, whose income should 
be twenty marks. By a deed without date, William, abbot of Salop, a house to which Roger de Poictou was 
a benefactor, grants to the abbot and convent of Deulacres the vills of Northbree and Parva Biscopham, 
with all their appurtenances, together with some tithes in Laton, reserving the advowsons of the churches of 
Waleton and Kirkham, at a perpetual fee-farm, for eight marks yearly (£5: 6:8), to be paid at Martinmas.’ 
This lease was probably made soon after the foundation of Dieulacres. 

Dr. Whitaker mentions, that in 16 Edward I. (1288), Averia de Bispham had free warren in this manor ; 
but for Averia we should probably read Andrew, the reference being probably to the manor of Bispham in 
Croston parish, of which at that date Andrew de Bispham was lord of the manor, as appears from Sir Henry 
St. George’s pedigree of Bispham of Bellinge.’ By a singular and unaccountable mistake, the same learned 
antiquary quotes, as from the Testa de Nevill, a record which is nowhere to be found in that collection of 
inquisitions. The passage, as quoted,* states that Robert de Heppal held the manor of Clifton, Bispham, 
etc., in the wapentake of Amounderness, from three weeks to three weeks at the Crosse Green, Eccleston. 
This proprietor is the Robert de Heppawel to whom John de Lacy, in the reign of Henry III., granted half 
the wapentake of Leyland, to the serjeanty of which were annexed not Clifton but Clayton, Bispham, Chorley, 
and six other vi//s, all in the hundred of Leyland. 

The ancient Duchy Feodary states that William le Boteler held the manors of Laton, Great Merton, 
Little Merton, Bispham, and Warebreck, by the service of one knight’s fee. His son, Sir John Botiller, in 


1 Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 445. 4 Dugd. Monast. vol. v. p. 630. 
2 Registr. S. Mar. Lanc. MS. fol. 77. 5 Harl. MS. 2042. 
3 


Ibid. fol. 6. 6 Hist. Rich. vol. ii. p. 446. 
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the fifth year of the duchy of John of Gaunt (1365), enrolled a grant of the manor of Great Laton, Little 
Laton, and Bispham, to Henry de Bispham and Richard de Carleton, chaplains. From the account of the 
king’s ministers, 31 Henry VIII. (1539), it appears that the monks of Dieulacres paid annually to the abbot 
of Salop £3:13:4, for lands in Norbroke and Biscopham, besides 2s. to Sir Thomas Butler, for lands in 
Biscopham.’ The site of Dieulacres at the Dissolution was granted 6 Edward VI. (1552), to Sir Ralph 
Bagnell. In 13 Elizabeth (1571), the manors of Litle Bispham, Grete Byspham, and Laton, were in the 
possession of Thomas Fletewood.2. In 1835 the sole manorial lord in the parish was Peter Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, of Rossall Hall, esq., M.P., who held a court leet and baron for Layton-cum-Warbreck and Great 
Bispham, in October, at Blackpool, when constables, by-law men, and wreck-seekers, were appointed. Colonel 
Clifton is now the lord of Layton with Warbrick, and holds a court-leet yearly. But, in the present absence 
of the Hesketh-Fleetwood family, the lordship of Bispham is in abeyance. 

PERPETUAL CURATES OF BISPHAM, 


IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER, 


Date of Institution. Curates. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Before 1654 John Cavelay. 

a ere Robert Brodbelt. 

», 1689 Robert Wayte. 

,, 1691 Thomas Rikay. : 
July 22, 1692 Thomas Sellom : : Richard Fleetwood of Rossal. 

Before 1720 Thomas Hardy. 
Christopher Albin. 

Aero Jonathan Hayton. 
Ses (1753 Roger Freckleton . , Nominated by Roger Hesketh of Rossal Death of Christopher Albin. 
Sept. 24) to the curacy of Bispham.? 
Sept. 22, 1760 Ashton Werden. ; Roger Hesketh of Preston, esq. . : Death of Roger Freckleton. 
May 21, 1767 John Armetriding . ; Fleetwood Hesketh of Rossal, esq. : Death of Ashton Werden. 
March 4, 1791 William Elston. : Thomas Elston of Blackpool, yeoman. Death of John Armetriding. 
August 1831 Charles Hesketh — . : P. Hesketh Fleetwood of Rossal, esq. M.P. Death of William Elston. 

1837 Sennett Williams. Rey. Charles Hesketh , ‘ § 
1850 Henry Powell ; . The same. : : é ‘ : Resignation of Bennett Williams. 
01857 W. A. Mocatta . 5 The same. : ; : ‘ : Resignation of Henry Powell. 
_ 1861 James Leighton, present The same. : : F : F Resignation of W. A. Mocatta. 
incumbent. 


The date of the parish church is unknown. It consists of a low but strong tower, surmounted by a 
vane and pinnacles, and a body without side aisles. A low ancient porch, of which the arch is considered 
by Dr. Whitaker as the remains of a Norman doorway, admits to the principal door.” There is nothing in 
either the external or internal arrangement to call for remark. The present fabric was altered and almost 
rebuilt in 1769, but the tower is probably older. The previous church was a rude low building of sand- 
stone from Furness, with a double-gabled roof, supported at the junction of the gables by a row of black oak 
crooks or pillars down the centre of the church. In the belfry used to be deposited a simple wooden 
frame, formed by four pieces, which is described by old people as having formerly been used as a penance- 
stool, in which delinquents were secured by cross pieces ; it has, however, disappeared. In the edition of 
1835, it was said that the dedication of this church was unknown, and Canon Raines affirms the same 
(Not. Cest. vol. i. p. 399, note), while the Diocesan Calendar gives it as Holy Trinity, and in other works it 
is called All Saints and All Hallows. The point seems, however, to be settled by the fact, that the com- 
munion-cup used in the church bears the inscription: “The gift of Ann, Daughter to John Bamber to yé 
church of All Hallows in Bispham delivered by John Corrit 1704.” The living is an ancient perpetual 
curacy, of which the Rey. Charles Hesketh is the patron by inheritance. In 1725, £200 was given from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty to meet a similar amount left by Edward Veale for the augmentation of the living ; 
and a further sum of £200 was given in 1728 to meet a similar benefaction from Mr. 8. Walter. In the 
church are several plain brasses in memory of the Veale family. Oliver Cromwell's daughter Beatrice, widow 
of Ireton, and afterwards married to Fleetwood of Rossall, is often said to be buried here. This, however, is 


a mistake, Perhaps the most interesting monuments about the place are the rows of nameless graves of the: 


wrecked seamen cast up upon the shore. The sun-dial in the churchyard is a remnant of the old cross, with 


' Monast. Anglic. vol. v. p. 530. is im situ, and a considerable portion of the ancient wall still 
remains, and may, on the inside of the church, be traced by its pro- 
oy ; : ae : ” jection from the wall of the present church, which is not nearly so 
© Marginal note in the Episcopal register: “About £85 per ‘thick as that to which it is built. A crack along the crown of the 
annum. old arch reveals the fact that the old stonework has been covered 
* A personal examination confirms this statement. Not only is with plaster, beneath which the ancient Norman mouldings would 
the doorway undoubtedly a relic of the old Norman church, but it probably be discovered.—B, H. 


2 Due. Lane. vol. xii. Ing. n. 2. 
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L.HL.S. still upon it. The old font is still to be seen near the corner of the tower; and the Holy well still 
remains in a neighbouring garden, with its old covering. In the porch are what are called the Fairy seats. 

At the time of the Reformation, Bispham, on account of its poverty, escaped the notice of Henry VILL.’s 
sequestrators, and continued in the hands of the Roman Catholics until the reign of Elizabeth, when Jere- 
miah Allen preached his last sermon there, in 1559, from the words “ Obey the powers that be,” and then 
retired to Lamspring.' This is the more singular, as the neighbouring living of Poulton, belonging to Syon 
Abbey, was one of the first confiscated, on account of Bishop Fisher's being implicated in the affair of the 
Maid of Kent. On the retirement of Allen the church fell into the regular ecclesiastical groove of Protestant- 
ism. It was probably a little later than this that the parishioners of Bispham petitioned to be joined to 
Poulton, and from the Inquisition of 1650 it appears that this had been done. At this latter date, however, 
they asked to be made again a separate parish, and this also was granted. 

By the act of 1867 Bispham becomes a vicarage, inasmuch as it is endowed with the vicarial tithes of 
Bispham—viz. £28. It is, however, also endowed with the rectorial tithes of Layton—viz. £196. 

The parochial registers commence in April 1599, and present the following results :— 


1599—1600. 1632—1633. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 18338—1834. 
Baptisms. 3 29 29, 22, 9 10 16 — — 41 40 (about). 
Marriages : — 8 5 6 2 — 2 6 12 
Burials : : 16 18 14 18 14 13 “= = 23 ual 


The return of population for the whole parish exhibits an increase, from 727 in 1801 to 4344 in 
1861, due to the growth of Blackpool. 

Only one Orariry appears in the Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners :— 

School.—In 1659 Richard Higginson of London devised, among other gifts to the parish of Bispham, the annual payment ot 
£30 for the maintenance of a schoolmaster and usher, chargeable on buildings purchased from the commissioners for the sale of 
dean and chapter lands during the rebellion ; so that after the Restoration no payments could be raised out of the premises ; but 
the widow gave £200 for the purehase of lands. [Memorials of the Higginsons are in the churchyard, and representatives of the 

family still Teside i in the neighbourhood. A descendant of the first trustee of the school, is still resident in Blackpool—John Bonny, 
esq.] The school property consists of a dwelling-house, school-room, and six closes of land. The schoolmaster lives in the 
house, and occupies all the land, at a nominal rent of £70. | Both school and house are now in a very dilapidated condition. The 
trustees receive the rents of the land, about £105 per annum, paying the master £75. The reserve fund, amounting two years age 
to £113, is understood to be kept for building. It is expected that this endowment will be dealt with by the recent ‘‘ Endowed 
Schools Act.”’] The school is free to all children of the parish, boys and girls, and their number varies, according to the time of the 
year, from thirty to sixty. —A national school, founded at Blackpool in 1817, gives instruction to about eighty children [now 220]. 

This parish contains the two townships of Bispham-with-Norbreck and Layton-with-Warbreck. 

BisPHAM-WITH-NORBRECK.—This township, at the north of the parish, consists of the detached hamlets 
of Great and Little Bispham, and Norbreck, the houses of which are occupied by substantial yeomen. The 
parish church is situated at Great Bispham, whence its whitened tower is seen at a considerable distance ; 
there also is an Independent chapel. Little Bispham, as before stated, was a possession of the abbey of 
Salop, and held under lease by the abbey of Deulacres. The manor of Bispham having been granted in the 
reign of Richard IL. by Sir John Botiller to two chaplains, it probably remained vested i “ 7 church till the 
period of the dissolution of religious houses at the Reformation. In 13 Elizabeth (1571), the following 
manors in this township were held by Thomas Fleetwood, ancestor of the present aa orthpre ke manor, 
Little Bispham manor, and Grete Byspham manor. 

LAYTON-WITH-WARBRECK.—The heirs of Almeric Pincerna, ancestor of the Butlers, barons of Warring- 
ton, held a knight’s fee in Laton.* In 36 Henry IIL. (1251-2), Robert Botiller, who does not occur in the 
pedigree of that family, obtained a charter for a market and fair in his manor of Latton” In 16 Edward 
II. (1322-3), Richard le Botyller is stated to have held the manor of Merton Magna and tenements in Little 
Laton.*. From him the manor descended to Sir Thomas Butler in the reign of Henry VIIL, and was by him 
transferred to John Brown, of London, who sold it to Thomas Fleetwood, esq., as is fully shown by the 
abstract of the grant from the crown in March 1553, which conveys the manor of Layton or Great Layton, 
with all its members and appurtenances ; 


*fand all and singular the Messuages Houses Buildings Tofts Cottages Lands Tenements Meadows Feedings Pastures ec. &e. 
&e., Fishings Wrecks of the Sea Woods Underwoods &e. &c. &e., comodities emoluments and Hereditaments whatsoe ever, with 
their Appurtenane es in the Vill, Fields or Hamlets of Layton otherwise Great Layton aforesaid, which were of the said Thomas 
Butler, and which the said John Brown afterwards sold to the said Thomas Fleetwood as aforesaid, To hold the same unto the said 
Thomas Fleetwood his heirs and assigns for ever.” 


In 13 Elizabeth (1571), Thomas Fleetwood was lord of Great and Little Laton and Warbrecke, which 
descended with the rest of the parish to Peter Fleetwood Hesketh, of Rossall, esq., M.P., having originally 
been granted by Theobald Walter to one of his sons, the ancestor of the Butlers. Layton Hall, the residence 
of the lords three centuries ago, is now a farm-house. The market and fair granted to Robert Botiller have 
long since disappeared, but the memory of the former exists in the traditions of the village. The Rigby 


1 Rishton’s Diary, in the Chetham Library. These and many other interesting details in the Fylde parishes are supplied to me by Rey. 
William Thornber.—B, H. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 441. 3 Rot. Chart. 36 Hen. II. n. 1. 4 Escaet. 16 Edw. II. n. 59. 
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family, of Bureh, were seated at Layton Hall in the seventeenth century. The hall now belongs to Colonel 
John Talbot Clifton, of Lytham. Whenny, or Vhinny heys, formerly Whyny Leys, a large rough-cast building, 
was long inhabited by the family of Veale ; Edward Veale, esq., the last of the male line on record, died 11th 
of August 1723, and the estate became the property of the Heskeths of Rossal. 

In this township is BLAcKPOOL, which from a mere waste has become a celebrated sea-bathing place. 
Blackpool is not mentioned in the old maps of the county,! and its existence as a place of fashionable resort 
for the recovery of health, is not of more than 100 years standing. | No sea-bathing place can be better 
situated—opening out to the sea, refreshed with a pure and bracing aur, presenting a fine smooth sand, new 
modelled by every tide, but always firm, safe, and elastic ; and furnished with excellent accommodations. The 
peaty-coloured pool, which gives name to the place, is near the house called Fou Halt, once a sequestered 
residence of the gallant family of the Tildesleys. Mr. Hutton states that Sir Thomas Tildesley fitted up this 
house for the reception of the Pretender in 1715; but Sir Thomas had been dead nearly a century before 
the rebellion. It was, however, built by Sir Thomas, the hero of Wigan Lane, and many curious traditions 
are told of his having built it there in order to get possession of the whole Heys-side. There was a chained 
fox kept at the door. Much of the tithes of the neighbouring townships was held by his son Edward and 
his grandson Thomas. This Thomas followed in the steps of his Royalist ancestors. He surrounded the 
hall with the large heavy walls, and prepared a secret chamber, which is still called the king’s cupboard, for 
James II. when the Lancashire plots of 1690-1694 were going on. His diary still exists, in the possession 
of Rey. William Thornber, who published it in the Preston Pilot.” This Thomas died just before the outbreak 
of 1715, and his son, who was out with the rebels in that attempt, was tried but escaped by the mercy of 
the jury, whom the judge soundly rated for their disaffection. Fox Hall was afterwards used as a place of 
concealment for Roman Catholic priests, for which it was amply provided with those secret recesses and apart- 
ments formerly called “ priests’ holes,” some of which existed in 1788. While Edward, son of the gallant Sir 
Thomas Tildesley, was expecting to be raised to the knighthood of the Royal Oak, he caused the motto of 
the intended order, “ Seris Factura Nepotibus,”’ to be inscribed over the porch of the hall in alto-relievo. There 
are remains of strong walls and of a noble arched gateway to the south, with two yards divided by a wall of 
brick and sea-pebbles. Over the gateway were formerly to be seen the arms of the Tildesleys ; the large stone 
carved with their crest, a pelican feeding its young, has been built into the wall of the barn. During the time 
of its possession by the Tildesleys, there could not have been another building in Blackpool that would bear 
the name of “honse.” So that it must have stood the little hall among huts. Nor were the huts numerous, 
for many were modern in 1788.° Fox Hall has passed through many hands, and is now a public-house! 

On the verge of the sea, fenced from its precipitous banks by a white railing, is the promenade, 
now extending a total length of 34 miles, and constructed at a cost of over £50,000. From hence 
may be seen distinctly, on a favourable day, the promontory of Furness, and the fells of Westmoreland, 
the crags of Lancashire, and the hills of Cumberland ; to the south, the mountains of North Wales, though 
at a distance of fifty miles, are clearly discernible ; and in the north-west, a glimpse of the Isle of Man is 
frequently caught by the long-sighted. Although at low-water Blackpool is more than half-a-mile from the 
sea, the tide at its flood brings the briny element to the door ; and even the firm fabric of the earth is here 
an insufficient barrier against the weighty body of waters which at the periodical flow roll against the 
beach. A large stone, presenting at a distance the appearance of the base of an obelisk, called Penny Stone, 
stands upon the sands about half-a-mile from the shore, and three miles from Blackpool, being nearly 
opposite Norbreck. It is a tall and massive rock, upon which mussels lodge in abundance, and, tra- 
dition says, marks the spot where a public-house stood in days of yore, when a tankard of strong beer sold 
for a penny. Of the veracity of this tradition there is no positive evidence; but it is clear that some 
material encroachment has been made, the ancient road to Bispham having had to be again and again 
removed. The stone itself is a mass of conglomerate, fallen at some time from the cliff, and showing how 
far the shore has receded. The local saying is— 

** Penny stood, Carling fled, and Red Bank ran away.” 


_ The cliffs here vary from three to sixty feet in height, and were rent in several places by the severe 
storm of the 31st of December 1833. The firm and smooth sands of Blackpool, with the gradual descent of 
the beach, render bathing very safe and agreeable. The people on the coast are generally long-lived. Their 
healthy looks and vigorous old age recommend the place they inhabit to public favour ; their longevity, 
therefore, becomes a matter of boast ; and it is mentioned here with some zest, that an old woman, while 
she stood mourning over the fate of her departing friend, exclaimed, “ Poor John, I knew him a clever 
young fellow fourscore years ago.” 

_ _for a long time Blackpool was without any place of worship ; but in the year 1821 an Episcopal chapel, 
St. John’s, subject to the parochial jurisdiction of Bispham, was erected here at a cost of £1150, and the Rey. 


1 T find it first in Kitchen’s map of the county, 1750.—B. H. 2 and is now about to publish it in a separate form—B. H, 
% Hutton’s Blackpool, p. 25. 
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James Formby was assigned as its minister. It was consecrated July 6, 1821, and enlarged in 1832-3, and 
a side aisle added in 1848. In 1860 it was made a separate parish; the living, which is in the gift of 
trustees, is held by Rev. Norman Stuart Jeffrey, M.A. (1868). In 1861 additional church accommodation 
was provided for Blackpool, by the opening of an iron erection, Christ’s church in Queen Stree y a perpe tual 
curacy,—superseded in 1868 by a substantial erection of ornamental brick ; incumbent, Rev. C. H. Wain- 
wright, M.A. The other places of worship in Blackpool are—the Independent chapel, opened - 1825. the 
Wesleyan chapel (1835) ; the fine Catholic chapel, erected by Pugin at the expense of Miss Tempest in 1857 
the Union Baptist chapel, 1861; another Baptist chapel ; and the United Methodist Free church, 1864. 

About seventy years ago there was no proyvision-dealer in the place, and at that time four dwellings 
were distinguished by their slated roofs. At present there is a resident population of above five thousand. 
The houses are chiefly built of sea-stone, a hard and fragile substance, said to be intermixed with saline par- 
ticles, which must greatly deteriorate it as a material for the construction of dwellings. 

The town is under the government of “ Improvement Commissioners,” and under their jurisdiction the 
condition of the place has greatly improved. St. John’s Market was erected in 1864, and there are also 
many large hotels, a news-room, an Atheneum, etc. The town is lighted by gas. One of the most note- 
worthy features is the pier, commenced May 1862, opened May 21, 1863. It is of a total length of 1405 
feet, and it is built upon clusters of iron piles screwed into the sand. It cost £17,000. 

At the south end of Layton-with-Warbreck is Southshore, a village which has sprung a within the last 
thirty years, and has now become a part of the great watering-place of B lackpool. In 18 a church was 
built at Southshore, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and in the gift of Col. J. Talbot Clifton, “The incumbent 
is the Rev. J. B. Wakefield (1853). 


d 


The parish of Bispham, though presenting so fine a line of coast, is destitute of commerce, and its 
manufactures have never exceeded a few calicoes woven by the country people, to fill up the leisure hours of 
winter, when out-door labour was suspended, and when the visitors to the sea-coast did not require their 
services. There are here neither stone-quarries nor coal-mines, and hence the building materials consist prin- 
cipally of sea-pebbles ; and the fuel, of turf cut from the peaty soils. The land about Blackpool is a light 
brown argillaceous soil. About one-third of the productive land in the parish is under arable culbivabion: 
The growth of wood is checked by the vicinity of the sea, and even the hedges which are planted from time 
to time are stunted by the blighting influence of the saline atmosphere ; but the effect upon animal life, as 
exhibited in the longevity of the native inhabitants, and the buoyant spirits of the occasional visitors, serves 
to show that in some cases the health of man is promoted by the air that blights vegetation. 
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POULTON-IN-THE-FYLDE PARISH. 


¥%, ey. SOR HE FYLDE, from which this parish derives part of its designation, to distinguish it from 
cee IS idl Poulton le Lands on Morecambe Bay, and Poulton in West Derby hundred, is a large 
eo" district comprehending one-third, at least, of the hundred of Amounderness ; and a line 
passed from Freckleton on the north bank of the Ribble, to the turnpike road from Preston 
= D274) to Garstang, would place the whole district to the west of that line. This tract is a cham- 
Ws ey paign country, originally peat-moss, but yielding excellent crops of wheat and other kinds 
of grain. The field is the derivation given to the name by Camden, and it is indeed the corn-field of 
Amounderness, and probably originally derives its name from the Meso-gothie feldan, to enclose. 
The saline particles with which the air is impregnated along this coast seem unfavourable to the growth of 
timber ; and the complaint of Leland, that “such part of Aundernesse as is towards the se” (the Fylde) “is 
sore destitute of woode,” has not had the same effeet bere that the complaint of Dr. Johnson produced upon 
our northern neighbours—for, after a lapse of nearly three hundred years, it is still destitute of plantations. 
The whole of the parishes of Lytham, Bispham, Poulton, and St. Michael’s, and all the western parts of Gar- 
stang and Kirkham, are included in, and constitute, the Fylde country. 

The northern part of the parish of Poulton is formed into a peninsula by the Irish Sea and the river 
Wyre, which, with the parish of Kirkham, bounds the parish on the east, while the Irish Sea and Bispham 
parish are the western boundaries. The south point is inclosed by the parishes ef Kirkham and Bispham. 
The length, from Knot End at the mouth of the Wyre on the north, to the extremity of Marton Moss on 
the south, is thirteen miles; and the breadth, from Great Carlton on the west, to Poulton le Fylde on the 
east, about three miles ; comprising an area of 14,289 statute acres. 

Harrison’s description of the Wyre has been inserted,’ but this river, which forms an inland lake near 
its entrance into the bay of Morecambe, is compared by Drayton with the Erwell and Ribbel :— 


“That. Wyre, whem once she knew how well these Floods had sped, 
When their reports abroad in euery place was spred, 
It vex’d her very heart their eminence to see, 
Their equall (at the least) who thought her selfe to be, 
Determines at the last————— 


To do her greatnesse right ; 
Arising but a rill at first from Wyersdale’s lap, 
Yet still receiving all her strength from her full Mother's pap 
As downe to seaward she her serious course doth ply, 
Takes Calder coming in, to beare her company, 
From Woolscrag’s cliffy foot, a hill to her at hand, 
By that fayre Forrest knowne, within her Verge to stand, 
So Bowland from her breast sends Brock her to attend, 
As she a Forrest is, so likewise doth she send 
Her child, on Wyresdale Flood, the dainty Wyre to wayt, 
With her assisting Rills, when Wyre is once repleat ; 
Shee in her crooked course to Seaward softly slides, 
Where Pellin’s mighty Mosse, and Merton’s, on her sides 
Their boggy breasts outlay, and Skipton downe doth crawle 
To entertaine this Wyre, attained to her fall.’’8 


The Skipton named by the poet, and by others called Skippen, is the Skip-pool, a rivulet, which, spring- 

ing from Marton Moss, runs east of Poulton, and falls into the Wyre at the houses called Skip-pool, 
‘etymologically skif-pool. This was the name in the reign of Edward IIL, when, in 1330, Sir Adam Banastre 
granted to the prior of Lancaster a road from the v7/s of Pulton and Thorneton past Skeppol, and thence 
to Singleton Park, by a road which led to the ford of Aldewath in the water of Wyre.’ Here is a little 
harbour for small craft. The mouth of the Skip-pool is about a mile below the town of Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Where this small river enters the Wyre. The Spen-dyke has its rise principally from Marton Mere, and 
draining the mosses enters the sea near Fox Hall, Blackpool. 

: Tn speaking of this district, it is observable that Camden, in orthography was used in the name of Fileplumpton, afterwards 
the edition of his Britannia of 1590, says, ‘Tota est campestris, called Fylde Plumpton, now Wood Plumpton. 
vude The Fild pro FED appellatur;” and in the subsequent 2 See vol. i. p. 254. 


edition, quoted hy Dr. Whitaker, Wild is spelt File, on which the eth ts ; F 
doctor says it is never so pronounced at present. In 8 Richard II, Fuerie Land, Song 27, edit. 1622. 


Duchy Records, vol. ii. Ing. p. m. Thome Lathom, n. 7, the last + Registr. S. Marie de Lanc. MS. fol. 71. 


bs 
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The Roman road from Kirkham to the ancient Setuntian port on the estuary of the Wyre has been 
traced at various places in the parish of Poulton. The agger crosses a valley between Weeton and Benson’s 
farm, Staining, not far from Marton Mere, and many shoes and pieces of iron have been taken out of the 
causeway there, as its gravel has been carted away for the repair of the roads. The road appears again 
beneath the village of Hardhorn, near Paddle House, where it disappears, pointing, however, in the direction 
of Poulton. Mr. Just thought that Poulton was the Portus. The Rev. W. Thornber, however, conjectured 
that the agger ran past Poulton on to the Town-fields, near Little Poulton Hall, where on the high ground is 
the track of an ancient road whic h, over the low lands, was evidently laid with gravel, and which leads by 
a cut through the banks of the Wyre to the Shard, anciently called Aldwath, or the Old Ford. 

Dr. Whitaker says, “ Under the Roman government, excepting perhaps a few patches of cultivation 
immediately adjoining the street, the whole of this flat country must have been an unpeopled morass, and 
the two ports at the mouth of the Ribble and Lune, respectively, must have superseded the necessity of a 
port-town so near as the mouth of the Wyre.”! The researches of the Rev. W. Thornber of Blackpool, how- 
ever, and the discovery of many traces alike of British and Roman occupation, have not only shown that the 
great port-town was on the Wyre, but show good reason for believing that in very early times there was a 
considerable population in these districts.” 

Poltun at the time of the Domesday survey consisted of two carucates, one of which, when Roger de 
Poictou founded the priory of Lancaster, belonged to the church. “He gave,” says the charter, “ Pulton in 
Agmundernesia, and whatsoever belonged to it, and the church, with one carucate of land, and with all other 
things belonging to it ; moreover, he gave the tithe of venison and of pawnage in all his woods, and the tithe 
of his fishery.”” Hence it appears that both carucates were conferred upon the priory ten years after the 
Domesday survey was made, and that, though that record names only three churches in the whole, there 
was already a church at Poulton. It has been noticed in the preceding parish, that Theobald Walter in the 
reign of Richard I. quitclaimed his right in the advowson of this church, which fell to him by the forfeiture 
of Roger de Poictou ; for on no other ground is it explicable that the monks of Sees and Lancaster should 
have lost their previous right. The terms of the quitclaim expressly state, that the surrender was in con- 
sequence of a suit between the abbot of Sees and Theobald, respecting the advowson of Preston and Pulton.’ 
The abbot of Cockersand, having claims in this parish, in the year 1216 agreed with the prior of Lancaster 
on a composition of the tithes of Lancaster, Pulton, and Biscopheym, which is entered in the registers of 
both houses, but possesses no public interest. In 1246 the mediety of this church was confirmed to the 
prior of Lancaster by John Romanus, the archdeacon of Richmond, on the conditions mentioned in the 
account of the parish of Bispham. 

Poulton was occasionally visited by the prior of Lancaster, between whom and the Banastres there 
existed a feud respecting a road for the tenants of the priory through the lands of this once important family. 
In 4 Edward I. (1276), Ralph de Truno, then prior, was attacked, with his retinue of tenants and servants, 
at Pulton, by Sir Adam Banastre, John Wenne, William de Thorneton, Richard le Demand, Richard de 
Brockholes, Geoffrey le Procuratoure (the proctor), and Adam le Reve (the reeve), who, with a number of 
other persons, seized, and forcibly carried them to Thorneton, where they beat and imprisoned them. The 
king, in consequence, issued his commission, appointing John Travers, William de Tatham, and John de 
Horneby, to inquire into the outrage.’ Neither the immediate cause of this attack, nor the result of the in- 
quisition, is stated in the register of the priory. The endowment of the vicarage cannot be found, probably 
owing to its great antiquity, for it appears that Pulton was undoubtedly an endowed vicarage in 1291, being 
valued in the taxation of Pope Nicholas at £6: 13:4; the prior of Norton taking £2 in garbs (wheat-sheaves) 
in the parish of Pulton. In 27 Edward I. (1299), Thomas earl of Lancaster, and others, held Pulton in 
Amundernesse in trust for the prior of Lancaster." By an indenture dated 4 Edward IIT. (13350), it appears 
that numerous quarrels arose between the prior, Adam Conrattes, and Sir Adam Banastre, respecting the 
passage of footmen, horses, carts, and wains, belonging to the prior’s men and tenants, through divers roads 
across Sir Adam’s ands to Thorneton, Staynolf, and “Sengleton, and also respecting the collection of tithes 
within the demesne of the latter. The agreement, already noticed, between the parties states, that the 
prior’s people shall have two sufficient roads across Sir Adam’s lands; one from the towns of Pulton and 
Thorneton beyond Skeppol, and thence to Singleton Park, by a way which leads to the ford of Aldewath in the 
water of Wyre; and the other road from Pulton and Thorneton to the ford of Bulk in the said water of Wyre ; 
Sir Adam to indemnify the prior all damages that may be done to him and his, and the prior to withdraw all 
actions of trespass.’ The taxation of the ninth of corn, fleeces, and lambs, made throughout each parish im 
9 Edward IIT. (1336), called the Nonarum Roll, a document expressly grounded upon Pope Nicholas’s taxa- 
tion, states that the vicarage of Pulton was taxed of old time at ten marks (which is precisely £6 : 13 : 4), 
anew at 40s, The vicarage was discharged of tenths on account of the smallness of the value. In this 
reign, a family named Pulton possessed a small quantity of land in the parish.* 


l Richmondshire, vol. ii. p, 447. 3 Registr. S. Marie de Lane. MS. fol. 1. 4 Ibid. fol. 76. 
2 Lane. and Chesh. Histor, Soc. Trans. vol. iii. p. 124. 5 Ibid. fol. 71. © Hscaet. 27 Edw. 1.n. 122. @ Regist. ibid. 


8 Hscact. 27 Edw. IL. n. 4, Robert de Pulton. 
VOL. II. 3U 
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A viear of Poulton was instituted in 1422, on the presentation of W. Kynwolmersh, chancellor of 
England, to whom, says Dr. Whitaker, Henry V. had granted the priory of Lancaster,’ which house, however, 
was eranted in 2 Henry V. (1414) in trust for the abbess and convent of Syon in Middlesex. The grant to 
the convent in frank-almoigne was executed by the trustees in September, 10 Henry y VI. (1431),° and 
apparently in the same year, the vicarage was endowed by the abbess, and William de Croakesne was 
presented and instituted tothe hving. On his death, Richard Brown, presbyter, succeeded 21st January 
1442, by the appointment of the abbess and convent. About the reign of Henry VIL, Elizabeth, abbess of 
Syon, asserted, in right of the Lancashire estates annexed to her house, a sweeping claim to upwards of sixty 
feudal privileges and exemptions.” 

Among the records in the Augmentation Office is an indenture tripartite, in English, bearing date 11 
Henry VILL. (1579), and purporting to be made between the abbess of Syon on the frst part, Thomas 
Singleton and Helen Singleton of the second part, and William Bretherton, vicar of Pulton, on the third part, 
by which the tithe-sheaf of Pulton and a tenement are leased to the vicar, by the convent, that he may 
better keep and maintain his house in Pulton ; the term to continue during the existence of a lease granted 
to the persons named Singleton by Syon abbey. The patronage of the vicarage is not mentioned in the 
ecclesiastical survey of Henry VIIL., but at the Dissolution the manor and advowson passed to the crown. 
Subsequently they were granted to the Fleetwoods, and as the right of presentation was exercised in 1552 
by the king, and in 1565 by John Fletewoode, the grantee of Penwortham, rtp aks very probable that he was 
the first lay patron. In 20 James I. (1622), hs advowson of the vicar age was vested in Edmund Fleetwood," 
and in the Oliverian Survey of Church livings, at Lambeth, m 1650, Sir Paul Fleetwood, k™* is named as 
patron. Neither of these proprietors appears to have ere his right of presentation in the episcopal 
registers of Chester. The advowson is now the property of Rev. C. Hesketh. 

~ The church, dedicated to St. Chad, is situated on an elevation about the centre of the town. A perfectly 
plain but commodious fabric, it comprises a tower, nave without side aisles, and a chancel. The tower, more 
ancient than the other parts, is of coarser stone, and has buttresses and pinnacles. The chapel of the Fleet- 
woods and Heskeths, within a parclose, contains numerous monuments and armorial bearings of those families. 
The present church is a re-erection of 1751, when the old building was demolished. It had only a nave and 
north aisle, with four octagonal columns, extending from the chancel to the font, and sustaining arches whose 
semicircular form proclaims a remote antiquity, and has induced a conjecture that the columns themselves 
were originally massy cylinders, but cut to angular pillars about the time of Henry VIII. ‘The tops of the 
east and other windows were also semicircular. The tower is said to have been erected in the reign of 
Charles L, and on the removal of the pulpit in 1836 a square stone was discovered with the date 1636 
and the initials, T. B., W. G., I H., T. G., | H., W. G., supposed to be those of the churchwardens, con- 
jectured to have commemorated the event. The chancel was repaired, according to Dr. Whitaker, in 1672, 
by Peter Whyte, whose induction to the living taking place in 1582, would thus have exhibited the protracted 
incumbency of ninety years! The stone, however, over the east wictew is inscribed “ Peter Whyte 1622.” 
Peter W hy te, however , had a very lengthened incumbency, as he is reported the vicar, “formerly an able 
and powe rful minister, but now very aged and infirm,” in the Parliamentary inquisition of 1650. The pro- 
perty of the Whytes was at Bankfield. The family ultimately came to abject poverty. 

On the south side of the chancel is a monument to Fleetwood Hesketh, who died 1769, aged 30, 
and Frances Hesketh, ob. 1809, aged 74; in the south gallery are inscriptions in memory of—Kdmund 
Hornby, died September 29, 1766, and Margaret his wife, second dau. of John Winckley, esq. ; Edward 
Sherdly died 21 Sept. 1744, and Ellen his wife; Giles Thornber, esq., J.P., and his wife; Geoffrey 
Hornby died March 27, 1732, and Susannah his wife; Richard Harrison, vicar of Poulton, died Feb. 28, 
1718) et. G53 nes Albin, curate of Bispham, died June 30, 1753, et. 56; north of the altar—Bold 
Fleetwood, ob. 1819, aged 55. The quarterings of the Fleetwoods and Heskeths are suspended in frames ; 
and the arms of Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes of Cl: wghton, the owner of Little Poulton, are placed on the 
north side ef the church, where several of his family have been interred. Little Poulton Grange came to 
the Brockholes from the Heskeths of Mains Hall. On a pew are carved the letters and date AR. 1636, 
together with a goat’s head erased, which are the initials and crest of Sir Alexander Rigby of Layton Hall. 


P—mese }f 


si ist. Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 443. + Due. Lane. vol. xxiii. Inq. n. 6. 
é Madox, For muatlare Anglicanum, N. 457, p. 270. > This inscription and the episcopal registers are at variance, 
Dr. Kue vden’s MS, 4to, fol. 59. In the Chetham Library. unless the vicarage was in abeyance. oan 
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Over the door at the south-eastern corner of the building, where the arms of Fleetwood, now defaced, 
formerly occupied a recess, may be traced the inscription, “ Insignia Rici Fletewood Ati Hujus Ecctie Patroni 
Anno Dini 1699.” 

VICARS OF POULTON-IN-LE-FYLDE, 


IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy 


1431 William de Croukeshagh — . Abbot and Convent of Syon. 


Jan. 21, 1442 Richard Brown, presbyter . The same. 
Before 1519 William Bretherton. 
Dec. 20, 1552 Ranulph Woodward. ; Edward VI. 
Richard Cropper. 
Noy. 6, 1565 William Wrightington . | John Fletewoode of Penwortham . Death of Richard Cropper 
Aug. 24, 1573 Richard Grenhall : : Bridget Fletewood and William Death of William Wrighting- 
| Fletewood, her son ton. ree 
Jan, 11, 1582 Peter Whyte . ; ; Edward Fleetwood and William 
Purston. 
George Shawe. 
Oct. 6,1674 | Richard Harrison . . | Richard Fleetwood of Rossal  . | Death of G. Shawe, 
Aug. 6, 1714 Timothy Hall .  ., Edward Fleetwood .  ., Death of R. Harrison. 
July 4,1726 | Robert Loxham. . . Richard Fleetwood . . =, | Death of Timothy Hall. 
April 28, 1749 Robert Loxham? ; ; Roger Hesketh of Rossal ; . | Yoid by his own resignation. 
Noy. 28, 1770 Thomas Turner . : : Executors of Fleetwood Hesketh, Death of R. Loxham, 


esq., by consent of Frances his 
widow. 


Dec. 28, 1810 Nathaniel Hinde ; ; Bold Fleetwood Hesketh  . ‘ Death of T. Turner. 


July 14, 1820 Charles Hesketh ‘ ; Peter Hesketh . - : Cession of Nathaniel Hinde. 
July 1835 John Hall . ; : ; Rey. C. Hesketh . ; : : Resignation of Charles Hesketh. 
June 21, 1864 Thomas Clark (deed. 1869) . tev. C. Hesketh. 


The parish registers commence with December 1591, and exhibit the following results :— 


1591—1592. 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801, 1833. 
Baptisms. : 14. (79 40 74 73 «9 63 b/ 125 
Marriages. : 0 12 TN) ls 22 2) 13. (13 31 
Burials . : 0 48 52 41 56 57 67 = 48 85 


The population of the parish of Poulton in 1801, which at the last census was 2938, has gradually 
increased, chiefly through the rise of the town of Fleetwood, to 8665 in 1861. 

In 1835 there was only one Episcopal chapel in the parish—viz. at Great Marton ; the other places of 
worship were, a Friends’ meeting-house, and one Independent and two Methodist chapels. 

The CHanrities of Poulton (Report XI. pp. 307-320) commence with the charities of James Baines, in 
his lifetime a worthy and charitable woollen-draper of Poulton, an ancestor of the Right Hon. Matthew 
Talbot Baines, M.P., Edward Baines, M.P., ete. 

PovuLTon-IN-tTHE-FYLDE.—Baines’s Charities, 1717. £800 for the purchase of lands, one-half of the profits to the use of the 
poor of Poulton township, and the other to apprentice children yearly in Marton, Hardhorn with Newton, Carlton, and Thornton. 
The property purchased with this bequest lets for £100, one-half of which is distributed in Poulton, and an equal portion of the 
other is given to each of the four townships.—Schoo/. Founded by James Baines in 1717, and endowed with lands which let for 
£69. The children in the school average from 80 to 120, according to the time of the year.—Jenkinson’s Charity. For books, in 
rent £5:10s. per annum.—WNichson’s Charity, 1720. For poor housekeepers, rent of land, £8. 

Harpuorn with Newron.—Whitehead’s Charity, 1748. For poor housekeepers, rents of cottages, gardens, and weaying- 
shop, and the interest of £40, which should yield annually above £8 : 16s., but the trustees grossly neglected their duty. 

CARLETON.—School, 1697. Endowed by different persons with lands and rents, which amount annually to £22:18s., paid to 
the master, who has from 20 to 40 children under his care. 

Marron.—School, 1717. Endowed by James Baines with lands and buildings, which yield annually £91, paid to a master and 
assistant. The school is free to all children of Marton, and the number of scholars on an average is 100.—Swnday School, 1814. 
Supported by subscription, and 40s. interest of a legacy. The master has a salary of £5, and about 80 scholars.—Ldward White- 
side's Charity, 1721. Land for cloth to the poor, which lets for £14.—William Whiteside's Charity, 1742. For cloth, interest £5 
per annum.—Hodgson’s Charity, 1761. For meal, £5 per annum.—Jolly’s Charity, 1784. For bread, the interest of £60 at 43 
per cent. : : [ : ee i 

THoRNTON.—School, 1717. Founded by James Baines, and endowed with land, which lets for £31 : 10s., paid to a master, who 
instructs from 108 to 150 scholars, chiefly on the national principle. 


The town of Poulton-le-Fylde is a small, irregular, and old-fashioned place, on a gentle eminence, with the 
tower of the church rising in the midst of its seven streets. The land is now in the tenure of a number of 
freeholders. The fairs, not chartered but by prescription, are held February 3 (formerly Feb. 6), April 13th, and 
November 3d, for cattle, cloth, and small wares. The market is held weekly on Monday in the broadest 
part of the principal street, in which there is a small pillar raised upon a basement of steps. The arms of 

1 The Loxhams were afterwards settled at Dowbridge, Kirkham, which they still retain. Gregson mentions that several of this family 
have resided at Ormskirk.—B, H. 
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Alexander Rigby, of Layton, esq., are carved upon a shop in the market-place, with the date 1693. The old 
vicarage was rebuilt in 1835. Poulton is lighted by gas, the gas-works being at the Breck. There are 
chapels for the Catholics (1813), Independents (1808), and Wesleyans (built 1819, and enlarged in 1861). 

Many of the better families of the district had mansions here. In addition to that of the Rigbys, under 
whose leases much of Poulton is still held, the Rixtons and the Walmesleys of Dunkenhalgh had a house in 
the market-place. In the market-place formerly stood a Mote-hall; the other buildings around, except the 
mansions above mentioned, being thatched, with penthouses. —s 

The induction of May, with its rustic finery, was formerly celebrated at Poulton with much festivity. 
An attempt was made to revive the old customs in 1818, but without much success. The curfew is still 
rung at eight every evening during the winter. At Great Carleton, the jury of the manor-court perambulated 
the boundaries of that township according to the ancient usage, which Withers commends and regrets to 
see, even in his time, passing into neglect. ‘The youth of Great Marton observe All Souls’ day by psalm-caking, 
which in other counties is called soul-caking, or soul-mass cakes. They resort from house to house, apply- 
ing for money, as their predecessors did formerly for cakes. Another rural celebration here is held on the 
Monday before Good Friday, by young men, under the name of “ jolly lads,” who visit such houses as are 
likely to afford good entertainment, and excite mirth by their grotesque habits and discordant noises. This 
is evidently borrowed from the practice of the pace- or pask-eggers, of other parts of the county, merely 
preceding instead of following Easter. Many curious traditions of the superstitions of the country have been 
preserved by the Rev. Wim. Thornber. 

The parish of Poulton-in-the-Fylde contains five townships :—THORNTON, CARLETON, MArTon, HARp- 
HORN WITH NEWTON, and POULTON. 

THORNTON.—In Thornton, Zorentun of Domesday, Margaret Wynequick, daughter of William de Wyne- 
wick, held two carueates in 42 Henry III (1258)." This lady held in chief of the king, and her marriage was 
consequently in his donation. In 16 John (1214-15), Baldewinus Blundus paid 20 marks (£13: 6: 8) for 
license to marry her, and to have her inheritance, which was granted on condition that he obtained the con- 
sent of her friends.” It would appear from the terms of a writ to the Warden of the Honor of Lancaster in 
5 Henry HI (1221), that he succeeded ; for in that instrument it is stated that Michael de Carletun paid a 
fine of 10 marks to recover the king’s favour, for the trespass committed by him in marrying Margaret, 
daughter and heir of William de Winewick, who was in the king’s gift, and for marrying whom Baldewinus 
Blundus formerly paid a fine of 20 marks to King John. The writ, dated 27th January, commands the 
warden to deliver her inheritance into the hands of Michael de Carletun.” The Testa de Nevill names 
Matilda de Thorenton, who was at the king’s donation but unmarried, and that her lands were worth 20s.* 
In 20 Edward I. (1292), in an action against Thomas de Singleton to recover for the king the manors of 
Singleton, Thornton, and Broughton, the defendant showed that he held only a part of Thornton, and that 
Thomas de Clifton, and Katerine his wife, had the third of two parts of twelve bovates in Thornton.” The 
rent paid from Thornton and its members to Earl Edmund in 25 Edward I. (1297), was the same as when 
held by Matilda de Thorenton. In 17 Edward II. (1323-4), half the vid/ of Thorneton was held by 
William Banastre,® whose son Adam granted a right of way through his lands in Thornton and Staynol to 
the prior of Lancaster, and whose tenure in the ancient Duchy Feodary is recorded to be, the moiety of the 
manor of Thorneton with its appurtenances by the service of 22s. 6d. ;—viz., for Thornton &8s., for Stanolf, 
a member of the manor, 4s. 6d., and for Broune (now called Burn), 10s, at the annunciation of St. Mary 
and Michaelmas, and by performing suit to the county and wapentake. The other moiety of Thorneton was 
then held by Laurence, son of Robert de Thorneton, a descendant perhaps from the heiress of the Testa 
de Nevill, Matilda de Thorenton. He held by homage and the service of 8s. per annum at the four terms 
of the year, and by suit to the county and wapentake. The rents therefore had augmented m 25 Edward III. 
(1351) from 20s. to 30s. 6d." In 13 Henry VIII. (1521), Thomas, earl of Derby, held the manor of 
Thornton, but in more recent times it has been considered merely as a reputed manor, and was part of the 

1 Escaet. 42 Hen. III. n. 11. 


one oxgang, sixteen pence; John Botiller, a fourth part of one 
2 . - > lod . . . . . 7 a 
Rot, Lit. Claus. 16 Joh. m. 7.—In this writ, which is directed 


to Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, she is styled Margaret de Warewic. 

* Rot. Finium 5 Hen. IIL. m. 8. This mesne lord’s name is 
thought by some to be retained in Auch Carleton.—B. H. 

4 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371. 

5 Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 13d. 

8 EHscaet. 17 Edw. II. n. 45. 

7 The “Survey of 1320-46” gives the tenures differently, as fol- 
lows :— : 

Thornton—John de Staynolfe holds four oxgangs of land, four 
shillings and sixpence ; Roger de Northerope, one messuage, one 
oxgang, sevenpence halfpenny ; Adam, the knight, five acres, four- 
pence ; Thomas, son of Robert S(t)aynolfe, one messuage, one ox- 
gang, sevenpence halfpenny ; William Lawrence, a fourth part 
of one oxgang, sixteen pence ; Thomas Travers, a fourth part of 


oxgang, ? sixteen pence ; and Richard Doggeson, five acres of land, 
sixpence. 

They hold in all one carueate of land in Thornton, in a place 
called Staynolfe, in drengage, paying yearly five shillings at the 
Annunciation and Michaelmas. E 

Thomas Banaster holds one carucate of land ; John, son of Law- 
rence de Thornton, one carucate of land in Thornton and Staynolfe, 
late of Robert Wyndewhike (Winwick), in thanage, paying yearly 
at the four terms, as above, thirteen shillings relief, and suit to the 
county and wapentake, 

William de Heton holds in Thornton, in the place of a certain 
Broune, one carucate of land in socage, paying yearly at two 
terms, ten shillings relief, suit to the county, and wapentake, ete., 
as above.—Chetham Soc. Series, No. lxxiv. p. 57.—B. H. 

8 Due, Lane. vol. v. n. 68. 
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property of the Fleetwoods of Rossall. Singleton Thorpe, a village in this peninsula, probably the residence 
of Thomas Singleton who resisted the claim of Edward L, was entirely washed away by a sudden irruption 
of the sea, in 1555. 

Rossall was the Rushale of Domesday, with two carucates. It was an extensive and valuable grange 
belonging to the abbey of Deulacres, in the county of Stafford. Dr. Whitaker, expressing his inability to 
discover the donors, conjectures that Rossall was given by Roger of Poictou, with Little Bispham and Norbreck. 
A writ to the sheriff of Lancashire, in 5 Henry III. (1220-1), directs him to make inquisition, by discreet and 
lawful men, into the extent of several places, among which is the pasture of Rossall, which his father, King 
John, lately gave to the abbot of Deulecrosse, at the instance of R., earl of @hieshes and Lincoln! In 12 
Henry HAH (12 27-8), the abbot of Deulacresse obtained a charter for all the land of Rosehall.? Dr. Whi- 
taker names a patent, of the preceding year, de pastura de Rossall ; and the abbot, on a trial at Lancaster, 
produced another charter, dated 28th July, 31 Henry III. (1247), oe granted to God, the church of St. 
Mary, and the abbot of Deuwlacres and his successors for ever, the manor of Russal with its appurtenances, 
and with wreck of the sea. In this case, Edward I. laid claim to the manor in right of his ancestor, King 
John, though a jury, whose names have been preserved,* decided for the abbot ; but judgment was arrested, 
and a new ‘claim preferred by the king’s attorney, who stated that it appeared Gon the abbot’s allegations 
that his predecessors held the manor in bailiwick of King John and Henry III. ; that there were at least 
thirty years of King Henry’s reign before the abbot’s predec sessors held any feo or free tenement in the 
manor, which was worth 100 marks per annum, and that this rent was in arrears for the whole time. He 
therefore demanded 3000 marks (£2000) from the abbot. In the verdict then given, the jury state that 
the abbot’s predecessors held the manor in bailiwick of King John for seven years, and that it was then worth 
£20 per annum, which was also its value in the first twenty -four years of King Henry’s reign. In the last 
six years of King Henry, before the grant of the charter, it was worth 40 marks (£26: 13: 4) per annum. 
The abbot was declared indebted to the king for these arrearages. From the Valor of Pope Nicholas, 1291, 
it appears that the abbot of Deulacres had at Poulton, in the “deanery of Chester, sixteen carucates of land, 
each carucate worth per annum 10s.; by the sale of meadow-land there, he had per annum 13s. 4d.; in 
assessed rents, 10s., and profit of ee £5. The grange was therefore at that time worth £14: 13; 4 
per annum, being exactly £1 more than the estimate of the jury, and also more than the rent w as Te turned 
in the Compotus. of the king’s ministers, 31 Henry VIII. (1539), when it was stated to be £13: 6:8. The 
ancient grange itself stood on the verge of the sea at Fenny. Many traces of it have been Fea: of 
the old fonmdhtionis: stone pathways, ete. The last remnant was an old ivied wall on the edge of the cliff. 
The cliff has now receded before the tide, and the sea washes over the old site. The Fleetwood arms, now 
in the wall of the Rossall observatory, once ornamented the gateway of the grange. 

The grange of Rossal must have been occasionally visited by the abbot of Deulacres, as there is a walk 
in the warren called the Abbot’s Walk. ossa/l, before the Reformation, was possessed by George Allen, by 
virtue of a long lease from his cousin, who was abbot of Deulacres. This George was the father of John 
Allen, whose sons were: Richard Allen, of Rossall, esq.; the celebrated Dr. William Allen, cardinal of 
England ; and two others, Gabriel and George. Richard, at his decease, left a widow with three daughters, 
who were deprived of their subsistence, the lease, goods, and money, in the year 1583, when Rossall, with 
all the lands belonging to it, was given to Edmund Fleetwood, whose father had purchased the reversion of 
the lease from Henry ‘VIL on the dissolution of monasteries. The Allens were thrown out of possession 
before the expiration of their lease ; £500 of the children’s money was seized by one Anion,’ a neighbour, 
and confiscated under pretence that it was intended to be sent over to Rheims for the use of Dr. William 
Allen. There was a kind of trial at Manchester, when the widow and her children endeavoured to recover 
their right, but the original writings having been carried off when Rossall was plundered, they were com- 
pelled not only to desist, but to quit the kingdom, in fear of further persecution. They fled to Rheims, where 
they were kindly entertained by Dr. Allen, who procured them subsistence from the princely family of Guise. 

William Fleetwood, bishop of St. Asaph and Ely, who died at the age of 67, in 1723, was of the 
Rossall family. The late Peter Hesketh, esq., obtained permission to take the name and arms of Fleetwood, 
in addition to those of Hesketh. Rossall passed to the Heskeths by the marriage of a daughter and heiress 
of Richard Fleetwood with Roger Hesketh, of North Meols and Tulketh, who was living in 1749. — Lossall 
Hall, a commodious residence of ahead walls, in which the Bratnat was born, was, in 1835, the seat 
of Mr. P. H. Fleetwood, who was high sheriff of the county in 1830, and a member of parliament for the 
borough of Preston. It is now, however, a large public school, having been founded in 1844 as “ The Northern 
Church of England School,” and since greatly extended. 

1 Rot. Lit. Claus. 5 Hen. Ill. p. 474. Ranulph de Blunde- Burun, Sir Roger de Burton, Sir John de Cornwall, Sir John de 
ville, earl of Chester, founded Deulacres in this year. Elyas, and Sir Alan de Penyngton, knights ; Alan le Storeys, 
&. poh: Chart t2 Hear Tl mS Robert de Eccleston, Williain du Lee, Hugh de Clyderhou, and 


: R Roger de Middleton. 
® Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 4. > His descendant, John Anyon, had some right in Marton Mosse 


4 Sir Robert de Lathum, Sir Robert de Holaund, Sir John de 22 James I. Duc. Lune. yol. xxv. Ing. n, 46. 
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Till 1836 the site of the present flourishing town of FLEETWOOD was a rabbit-warren, not containing a 
single house. In that year the first houses in the town, which had been projected by Sir P. H. Fleetwood, 
were built by a stone mason named Parker, and from that time the place has rapidly grown to its present pro- 
portions as a considerable port and watering-place, with, in 1861, 8834 inhabitants. The railway was opened 
from Preston, July 15, 1840. It is carried by an erabanlerene aad viaduct of huge piles for ahout two miles 
on the estuary of the W yre, from which above 600 acres of land have been thus 2 eclaimed. In 1839 Fleet- 
wood was made a warehousing port by an order of the Treasury, and in 1849 it was constituted an inde- 
pendent port. In 1841 was opened the great iron Wharf, with a river irontage 780 feet long, constructed 
according to a design of Robert Steve nson, of iron piles, each weighing 2} tons, driven 17 feet below low- 
water mark, faced with plates of iron 7 to 8 inches thick, bolted to the flanges of the piles and filled in 
with concrete. The total cost was £21, a50, The principal lighthouse, on a sand-bank in Morecambe Bay, 
two miles out, was built in 1840, and was the first one constructed on Mitchell’s patent screw principle. 
There are also two other lighthouses upon the pier. The town is managed by a board of Improvement 
Commissioners, elected under a local act. Their offices are in Dock Street. In the same street is the 
Whitworth Institute, with its library and large public hall. The market-house in Adelaide Street and Victoria 
Street was built in 1840. There is a weekly market on Fridays. The custom-house is in Queen’s Terrace. In 
1861 the Government purchased a large range of buildings, formerly the North Eastern Hotel, and converted 
them into a school for musketry, with quarters for sixty officers, besides a staff of instructors. Large barracks 
for troops have also been eree ted a little distance from the tow n, in the vicinity of the rifle range. 

St. Peter’s church, a neat Gothic structure with spire, was built j in 1840, chiefly by the liberality of Sir 
Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, bart., to whom the patronage belonged, and enlarged in 1861. It is a chapelry under 
Poulton, the Rev. G. Y. Osborne, M.A. (1850), being the present incumbent. The Catholic chapel was 
erected in 1841, and a new Catholie church, from the designs of E. W. Pugin, esq., is now being built. The 
Independents, Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, and Society of Friends, have also each a chapel. The Fleet- 
wood Chronicle was established November 11, 1843, and is published every alternate Saturday. 

Burn Hall, in this township, is a dwelling of the fifteenth century, now used as a farm-house, and. the 
domestic chapel attached to it, which formerly had a fine carved wooden wainscoting, which was merci- 
lessly destroyed to get rid of rats, is converted to far yard uses. This was anciently a seat of the family of 
Westby of Mowbreck, from whom it passed to the Bennisons by the marriage of the fourth daughter of 
John Westby with one of that family. Stena, or Stainall, stands nearly opposite to the township of Stainall, 
on the opposite bank of the Wyre, which separates two places of the same name. Richard le Botyller, in 
16 Edward II. (1322-3), had a messuage and four bovates of land in Staynolf.' Burn Hall preserves the 
old name of the Brune of Domesday, usually allocated to Bryning, which is, however, too far away. 

GREAT AND LITTLE Se a EN 8 in Domesday book was “four carucates.” Gilbert Fitz- 
Reinfred held four carucates of land in Karlinton and Bese, according to the Black Book of the Exchequer, 
a record of no later date than the reign of Henry IL* In a roll of pleadings, 38 Henry III. (1253-4), 
Karleton in Lancashire appears as a manor then belonging to Emma de St. John, but neither her name nor 
those of the opposite parties are recognisable as Lancashire appellations.* In the Testa de Nevill we find that 
Roger Gernet held the 24th part and the 48th part of a knight’s fee in Parva Karlton, and that Robert de 
Stokeport held a like quantity in Magna Karlton, both of William de Lancaster’s fee. In 5 Henry III. 
(1220-1), as before stated, Michael de Carletun was fined for marrying Margaret de Winwick without the 
king’s license. It has been conjectured that the old name of Much Carleton is merely a corruption of the 
name of this Mich. Careton, the mesne lord. 

In the year 1261 a final concord passed between the abbot of Cokersand and H. de Parva Singleton, 
by which the latter gave to the abbey one messuage in Carleton, near the messuages of the said abbey, which 
they had in exchange for messuages which they had by eift of Richard Fitz Roger and Alicia his daughter, 
and an acre of land lying near the abbe y of Stanlawe.’ In 9 Edward I. (1281), Richard le Botiler, of “‘Raw- 
cliffe, married Alicia, daughter of W illiam de ( Carlton, with whom he had, according to Vernon, the manor of 
Inskip ; and, according to Dr. Whitaker, the manor of Frekilton. However this may be, Carleton re- 
mained with the local family, and in 20 Edward IIT. (1 346), H. de Carleton held of the manor of Wyres- 
dale, four carucates and a half in Carleton by knight’s service.” In 15 Henry VII. (1499-1500), Thomas de 
Carleton held the manor of Carlton of the king and John Rigmaden, as of his manor of Netherwirsdale, by 
knight service, value 4 marks ; George, his son and heir, was then aged 22.’ By the inquisition post mortem 
of George Carleton, in 8 Henry VILL (1516), it appears that he died in possession of the manor, leaving a 
son, William, then only eleven years old.* 

The abbey of Stanlawe had property here at a very early period,” and hence Carleton is found among the 

1 Fescaet. 16 Bdw. Il. n. 59. ° Dr. Kuerden’s MSS, vol. iv. e. 1 b. 
* Lib, Nigr. Seac. p. 340, 8 Jbid. fol. c. 1, Due. Lane. vol. iii. n. 49, 
$ Placit. coram Consil. in Octab, S. Hyll. 38 Hen. III. Lane. * Dr. Kuerden, ibid. 


Rot. 5, in dorso, Dr. Kuerden, ibid. Due. Lane, vol. iv. n, 71. 
4 Testa de Nevill, tol, 398. ® Whitaker's Whadley. 
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possessions of the dissolved monastery of Whalley. In 3 and 4 Philip and Mary (1556-7), the land in tenure 
of William Carleton was rated for John Fleetwood of Penwortham, at 28 years’ purchase.’ William was suc- 
ceeded by Laurence Carleton, who died 4 and 5 Philip and Mary (1557-8). The inquisitio post mortom states 
that he held a capital messuage in Little Carleton, called the Hall of Carleton (of which some ruins remained 
in a field opposite the Gezerts, within living memory), and several other messuages in both the ¢ ‘arletons, 
and that Margaret, wife of Thomas Almond, was his sister and heir.” He was, therefore, the last male of his 
family. The inquisition is silent on the manorial rights. 

The Sherburnes were proprietors here in the reign of Henry VIII., and became possessed, at some period, 
of the manor. Sir Nicholas Sherburne, bart., of Stonyhurst, by his will made in 1717, after giving his capital 
messuage called Stonyhurst, and certain lands particul: wly mentioned, to Dame Catherine, his wife, for life, 
gave and devised all his manors, messuages, lands, etc., in the counties of Lancaster and York, or eerie 
in England, to his only daughter and heir, Mary, duchess of Norfolk. In May 1719, a settlement was made 
by the duke and duchess, by which a life estate in Carleton, and other manors, as well as Stonyhurst, was 
given to the duke, power being reserved to the duchess to dispose of the reversion or inheritance of the said 
estates, by deed or will, executed in the duke’s lifetime. The duchess suffered a recovery in 1756 for 
barring all estates tail, and by her will, made in 1749, she settled her real estate upon Edward Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, esq., and his heirs-male ; and, in default of issie-male, upon Thomas Weld, brother of Edward, 
and his issue-male. Edward Joseph Weld, esq., the recent lord, has sold his interest to various small 
proprietors. Little Carleton is chiefly the property of freeholders. Carleton Marsh, reclaimed about 1800, 
is situated on the coast between Bispham and Thornton, and is now included with Thornton. 

GREAT AND LirtLE MArton.—In Domesday book, Meretun is recorded as containing six carucates. An 
Adam de Merton occurs in the Testa de Nevill as holding three carucates in Mereton by knight service,’ which 
is subsequently explained to be the fourth part and the twentieth part of one fee, in Merton, by ancient 
feoffment.* In 9 John (1207-8), a writ was directed to the sheriff of the county, directing him that he give 
Matilda, formerly wife of Theobald Walter, her third of the land at Mereton, which Theobald held, first for 
12s, per annum, and afterwards for one hawk yearly. This is doubtless the original form of the name, Mere- 
town. The Testa de Nevill names it as an escheat in the king’s hands for the heir of Theobald Walter, then 
in his custody, and that it consisted of three carucates.” In 33 Henry II. (1248-9), Merton cum Linholme 
was held by Theobald le Botiler ;’ and in 16 Edward II. (1322-3), Great Marton, then held by Richard le 
Botyller, is styled a manor ;* but in late times it was not considered as a manor, but as parcel of the manor 
of Great Layton, in the parish of Bispham, which belonged to the Butlers. Laton was sold by Sir Thomas 
Butler, in the reign of Henry VIIL., to John Brown, of London, by whom it was sold to Thomas Fleetwood, 
esq., Who thus became possessed of the Butler estates in Great Marton, which thenceforward descended in 
the Fleetwood family, and were sold by the late Sir P. H. Fleetwood, bart., to the late Thos. Clifton, esq., 
whose son, Col. J. T. Clifton, is the present lord. Little Marton, in 4 Edward III. (1350), was held in trust 
for the abbot and convent of Furness, by William de Cokerham.* In 12 Edward IIL, James, son of Edmund 
le Botiller, earl of Ormond, held the manor of Weton with Little Marton.” At the dissolution of monasteries, 
it passed to the Holcrofts ; Sir Cuthbert Clifton obtained Little Marton, and estates in Lytham, by exchange, 
from Sir John Holeroft, February 14, 1606; and John Talbot Clifton, esq., is the present lord. ‘ 

Marton Moss is unquestionably the great moss named in the charter for the foundation of Lytham 
priory, in the reign of Richard I. In describing part of the boundaries of the land given to that cell, the 
founder states that the line follows the course of Curridmere beyond the great moss and the brook to B iain 
now divided into Higher and Lower Ballam, on the south-east extremity of Marton Moss—also from Balholm 
straight past the mess which John, earl of Moreton, divided between himself and the founder. The mosses 
of Great and Little Marton oe ted’ a generation ago, six miles in length from north to south, and one 
mile and a half in breadth. Great quantities of oak and yew trees were frequently found imbedded in the 
soil, in slanting positions. The moss is now, however, with slight exceptions, turned into good farming land ; 
and the ancient trees are found much more rarely, and no longer furnish any means of livelihood. A stratum 
of sand, from one to three feet thick, occurs between the upper turf and the fine black peat below. Many 
trunks of trees were visible at low-water mark in 1793, at Rossalk Marton Mere was anciently a lake, of 
which the right to the fishery was the subject of legal contest in the reign of Edward HI. In 32 Elizabeth 
(1590), J ohn Singleton, of Staining, had the fishery.” The Mere is now, by the operation of draining, only 
a hollow between two ridges of land. 

In Great Marton is St. Paul’s, an old perpetual curacy in Poulton parish, erected by subscription, and 
opened by license in 1800, but not consecrated till August 3, 1804. It is a plain brick edifice, with cavity 
walls, two feet thick, for the purpose of excluding damp. It was enlarged and a tower added in 1857; and 


1 Harl. MS. cod. 607, fol. 101 b. 6 Testa de Nevill, fol. 408. 7 Escaet. 33 Hen. III. n. 49. 
2 Dr. Kuerd. ibid, Duc. Lane. vol. x. n. 15. 8 Hscaet. 16 Edw. II. n. 59. 9 Escaet. 4 Edw. III. n. 100. 
3 Testa de Nevill, fol, 403. 4 Thid. fol. 410. 10 Lansdowne MS. 559, fol. 36. 


5 Rot. Liter. Clausar. 9 Joh. m. 16, 11 Duc. Lance. vol. xv. Ing. n. 49. 
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further enlargement is contemplated. Before the foundation, divine service was frequently performed in the 
Free School by the Rev. Mr. Gibson of Lytham from about 1760. The schoolmaster, Mr. Sawyer, who was 
in orders, was the first minister regularly appointed to Marton, and he was succeeded in the school by Rev. 
Mr. Hall, who was also appointed to the cure, and in his time the church was built. He died about 1814. 
The living, prior to 1843-4 in the gift of trustees, is now in the gift of the vicar of Poulton, and is held, 
since 1843, by Rev. J. Cookson, M.A. The Free School was founded in 1717 by James Baines, and has 
been already mentioned in the list of Poulton charities. The hamlet of Peel in this township points to the 
existence here of a tower at some remote period, and in a field called Hall-stede an old moat may be traced, 
in which, a generation ago, two gold rings and the woodwork of a drawbridge were found. This was the 
old residence of the Holcrofts of Marton,’ afterwards of the Tyldesleys. 

HARDHORN-WITH-NEWTON is a considerable township, entirely agricultural in character, stretching to the 
south of Poulton, and including the three hamlets of Hardhorn, Newton, and Staining. It was not noticed 
at all in the 1835 edition of this work, but has some interesting historical associations which are well worth 
preserving. Staining is the Sfaininghe of Domesday, and it is difficult to understand how it came to be so 
obscured, since the other hamlets were evidently, from the way they are mentioned in the Coucher Book of 
Whalley Abbey, quite subordinate. In that work there are many deeds relating to Steyninges. Among them: 

I. The charter by which John de Lasey, constable of Chester, gives to “ God and the blessed Mary, and to the abbot and my 
monks of the Locus Benedictus of Stanlawe, the vi// of Steyninges, with all things pertaining to it in the v7//, in the field, in roads, 
in paths, in meadows, in pastures, in waters, in mills, and all other easements which there are or can be.” II. A grant of a chantry 
“infra grangiam suam de Steyninges.”” Here two monks resided, as well to perform divine service as to look after the considerable 
property which the abbey possessed in the neighbourhood. At the end of the Coucher Book is given a copy of the survey of the 
abbey possessions, preserved by Dr. Kuerden (MS. vol. v, Heralds’ Coll.), probably taken soon after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, in which we find the following :—“ Stayning Grang. The house of Stayning is in length xxvij yards and lofted ow’ and slated. 


= 


Ye close called ye little Hey contained by estimation halfe an acr. and ye said house payeth yearly 6s.” Among the list of tenants . 


which follows this seanty description of the old Grange, we have “ Constance Singleton, widow, houldeth a mess, xxx acres of land 
and payeth yearly 30s.,” the largest holder in the list, no other tenure being more than twenty acres. 


Soon after the dissolution of religious houses, the manor became the property of the Singletons, who were 
long associated with Staining as its lords. In the Duchy Pleadings a suit is recorded temp. Henry VIIL, in 
which the tenants of Staynyngs and John the abbot of Whalley (the ill-fated Paslew) sue against “ the tenants 
of Syngleton,” praying a commission “ to ascertain the boundaries of the carre and marres ground.” By the 
Post-mortem Inquisitions in the Ducatus Lancastriv, we find “ Stayning Manor” in the hands of George Single- 
ton in 5 Edward VI. (1552); William Singleton, 3 and 4 Philip and Mary (1556-7); Thomas Syngleton, 5 
Elizabeth (1563); John Syngleton, 32 Elizabeth (1590); and George Singleton, 40 Elizabeth (1598). Stain- 
ing Hall was purchased by George Singleton, esq., in the time of Henry VIII. from Sir Thomas Holte of 
Grislehurst.” It is now a farm-house. 


DR. WILLIAM ALLEN, cardinal and archbishop, born in 1532, was entered at Oriel College, Oxford, in his fifteenth year, 
under Morgan Phillips, one of the first logicians and disputants of his day, He passed through several collegiate degrees, and, 
in 1556, became principal of St. Mary Hall. In 1558 he was made canon of York, but, refusing the oaths on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, he forfeited his fellowship, and in 1560, retired to Louvaine, where he wrote his first work, in answer to Bishop Jewell, 
entitled, **A Defence of the Doctrine of Catholics concerning Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead,” Antwerp, 1565, 8vo. This 
production excited great attention, both at home and abroad ; and induced the English Catholics to confide to its author the tuition 
of Sir Christopher Blount. With considerable danger, Allen ventured to return to England in 1565, and visited the place of his 
birth, and other parts of the country, everywhere labouring by literary exertions to advance the cause of the deposed religion. 
Having spent three years in England, he was compelled by accumulating dangers to retire to Flanders in 1568, then to Mechlin, 
and afterwards to Douai, where he took his doctor’s degree, and established a seminary for English scholars supported by a pension 
from the Pope. While employed in this institution, he was nominated to a canonry of Cambray; and on an application from the 
English council to the governor of the Spanish Netherlands to dissolve the college at Douai, Dr. Allen and other fugitives were 
offered protection by the princes of the house of Guise. Dr. Allen, having received the appointment of canon of Rheims, estab- 
lished a seminary in that city, under the patronage of the cardinal of Lorraine. From this time he was considered abroad as the 
chief of his party, and at home as an enemy to his country, having indeed, in his defence of the ‘‘ Twelve Martyrs in one Year,” 
promulgated a doctrine which suspended all domestic and civil obligations upon religious opinions. He was even aceused of 
having, by advice of Parsons, the Jesuit, united with the English Catholic nobility resident in Flanders, in persuading Philip II. 
of Spain to undertake the conquest of their native country, and the restoration of the papal authority. The result of this advice 
has been stated, but not that Dr. Allen wrote a defence of Sir William Stanley and Sir Rowland York, who had joined the enemy.® 
Allen received the title of cardinal of St. Martin in Montibus in 1587, with a rich abbey in Naples; and in 1588 he published the 
‘Declaration of the Sentence of Sixtus the Fifth,” by which, pronouncing the queen’s government as impious and unjust, and 

herself an usurper, obstinate and impenitent, and therefore to be deprived, he rendered himself famous abroad, and infamous at 
home. The Declaration was accompanied by a second part, an ‘* Admonition to the Nobility and People of England and Ireland ;” 
in which, among other accusations, he declares the queen to be a bastard daughter of Henry VIII., by incest with Anne Boleyn. 
Though the attack upon England did not succeed, no part of its failure was attributed to the cardinal, who was promoted by the 
king of Spain, according to promise, to the archbishopric of Mechlin. Sixtus V., however, would not suffer him to quit Rome, 
Where he passed his remaining years in great splendour and reputation. Towards the close of his life, he is said to have materially 
altered his opinions, and to have lamented the part which he took in the intended invasion of England. This mutation of sentiment, 
as fur as regards polities at least, has received confirmation from a letter found among the Burleigh Papers, and addressed from the 
cardinal at Rome, August 14, 1593, to Richard Hopkins in England. The cardinal died October 6, 1594, in the 63d year of bis 


age, and was interred with great pomp in the chapel of the English church of the Holy Trinity at Rome, where a monument, with 
a Latin inseription, was erected to his memory. 


1 Dodsworth’s MSS., ¢. xlii. p. 161, English. See Cardinal Allen’s Defence of Sir William Stanley’s 


~ Votitia Cest., note by Canon Raines, vol. ii, p. 459. Surrender of Deventer, Jan. 1586-7. Chet. Soc. Series, vol. 
* Epistola de Deventrice Ditione, Cracow, 1588. Latin and xxv. 
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ST. MICHAEL LE WYRE PARISH. 


eta’ T. MICHAEL LE WYRE is manifestly of as high antiquity as the Heptarchy, and St. Michael’s 

\2/ ? church is one of the three sacred edifices erected i in Amounderness soon after the introduction 
of Christianity into the north of England, and mentioned in Domesday book, Preston and 
Kirkham churches being the other two. Dr. Whitaker supposes the parish of Garstang, 
from its contiguity, to have been severed from St. Michael’s at a later date, but the Domesday 
survey does not favour that supposition, for J/ichelescherche is therein returned as containing 
only 0 one ; carucate of land. The name of the place is probably derived from the church, and the other 
distinctive term, /Vyre, is no doubt meant to distinguish it from the number of other St. Michaels in various 
parts of the kingdom. 

The north and eastern boundaries are formed by the parish of Garstang, the south by the parish of 
Preston, and the west by Kirkham parish. The length, from Wood Plumpton on the south-east to Out 
Rawcliffe on the north-west, is eleven miles; and the breadth, from Elswick on the south-west to Tarnicar 
(now usually written Tarnacre) on the north-east, nearly four miles ; forming an area of 18,184 acres. 

The Wyre, from which this parish takes its distinctive name, has already been partly described. After 
rising in the hills of Wyersdale and Bleasdale, passing Garstang and Garstang Church Town, it arrives at St. 
Michael’s, within artificial banks, which in some parts are thirty feet deep, and extend about six miles, four 
to the west, and two to the east of St. Michael’s. A little to the east of the village, the Wyre is increased by the 
Brock from Fairsnape, which is in its turn enlarged by the New Draft, a rivulet formed by the Wood 
Plumpton and Barton brooks. The waters of the Wyre are sometimes so greatly elevated by floods as to 
break through the embankments vainly erected to restrain them, and to overflow the adjoining fields. A 
good stone bridge spans the river near the church. 

Nothing is known of the church of St. Michael le Wyre from the time of the Domesday survey until 
the reign of King John, when that monarch presented Master Macy. In the Valor of 1291, “ Eccl’ia S’ci 
Mich’is sup’ Wyrr,” is entered as worth £66:13:4. In 1326, in a process before the officials of Rich- 
mond, judgment was given for the prior of Lancaster against William de Waldersten, rector of the church of 
the Blessed Michael upon Wyre, concerning the tithes of the forest, the king’s demesnes of Mirescogh, and 
the place which is called Migchalgh ; dated at Lancaster i. id. (13th) Oct. 1326 * Henry, earl of Laneaster, 
was patron in 1345. It ceased to be a rectory soon after the foundation of the college of Battlefield, in 
1403, nominally by Henry IV., who, in his patent to Roger Yve, clerk, the real founder, granted license to a 
master of that house to have the advowson of the parish church of Michaelliskirke, which advowson was 
parcel of his inheritance, and which he wills be granted to the same master or warden, and his successors, by 
letters-patent under the duchy seal. In 4 Henry VI. (1425-6), Roger Yve received a confirmation of the 
foundation ;* and by his will, dated 30th October 1444, grants to the perpetual chaplains of Battelfield, and 
their successors for ever, the fruits, tithes, and emoluments of the parish church of St. Michael’s de Wyre, to 
be equally divided among them ; ordaining, that with the residue of the profits of the church, the master 
and his suecessors shall faniienn and keep in repair, as often as need be, the chancel of that chure hoe The 
licenses were again confirmed in 1 Henry VII. (1485-6).° Since the dissolution of monastic establishments, 
the advowson has passed into the hands of different patrons, whose families have furnished most of the 
incumbents. 

The parish church, a re-erection of the age of Henry VIIL., is dedicated to St. Michael, and is situated 
in the township of Upper Rawcliffe with Tarnacre, in which is the village of St. Michael’s.” The church 
consists of a tower, nave, side aisles, and chancel, with the old chapel of the Butlers on the north side. The 
tower is a low embattled structure. In 1854 the church was re-seated with open oak seats. The roof 
consists of a plain black wooden framework. A fragment of a screen remains nearly opposite the pulpit. 
Some fretted work and small oriel ornaments are contained in the Butler chapel; and on the outside are the 
arms of Butler carved on stone. This chantry was dedicated to St. Catherine, called the patron saint of 
the Botillers, and within living memory her image used to be brought out and placed in front of Raweliffe 
Hall during hay-time. It was formerly the burial-place of the Butlers, of whom now no monument exists, 
and Mr. John France placed the arms of his family here, and also the following inscription :—— 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 401. 5 Rot. Claus. 34 Hen. VI. m. 26 in dorso, 

* Registr. S. Marie de Lane. MS. fol. 68. 6 Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. VII. p. 2, n. 8. 

3 Rot. Pat. 4 Hen. VI. m. 10 per Inspee. Licenc. Hen. LV. 7 Variously called St. Michael le Wyre, St. Michael on Wyre, and 
* Rot. Claus. 34 Hen. VI. m. 26 in dorso. St. Michael’s on Wyre. 
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“This Oratory, known before the Dissolution to have been a Chantry dedicated to Saint Catherine, and competently endowed 
with lands in the Neighbouring Townships, was repaired by John flrance, Esq. of Raweliffe Hall, A.p. 1797, Being an Appendage 
to that ancient Manor House.” 

This chapel is entered on the west through an ornamented door, on which are the arms of Butler, France, 
and Wilson. In the east and north windows, upon small circular panes, were formerly emblematical pictures 
of three of the Seasons: Winter represented by a group of figures at meal before a large fire ; Spring by 
youth and bloom; and Summer by sheep-shearing. Tablets in this church record the deaths of Thomas 
Westby, esq., of Whitehall, June 14, 1762; Margaret his wife, Feb. 27, 1800, aged 82 ; and Thomas 
Westby, their son, November 17, 1829 ; Henry Hornby, esq., July 26, 1794 ; Elizabeth, his mother, May 14, 
1798. In the churchyard is the gravestone of the Reverend Richard Crombleholme, vicar, who died 
April 16, 1729. In the baptistry are monuments of the Swainson family, placed there in 1854 when the 
baptistry was restored by the Swainsons. The living is a discharged vicarage, valued in the Liber Regis at 
SLOT eG. 

VICARS OF ST. MICHAEL’S LE WYRE, 
IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


Michael Thorneborrow. 
July 16, 1549 Thomas Crosse. : : : George Kyrkby and Nicholas Death of Michael Thorneborrow. 
Lawrinson, gents., patrons 
for this turn only, by grant 
of John Hussey, master or 
warden of the College of 
Battelfylde and Fellows 


Sept. 22, 1628 Robert Carr. 
May 8, 1629 Nicholas Bray : ; : : King Charles , ; : Resignation of Robert Carr. 

Before 1650 William Braye. 

About 1653 Nathanael Baxter, ejected in 1662. 

Thomas Robinson. 
Feb. 29, 1715 Richard Crombleholme : . Thomas Clitherall . ; : Death of T. Robinson. 
June 14, 1729 William Crombleholme : ‘ Edward Crombleholme . : Death of R. Crombleholme. 
Sept. 24, 1765 Robert Oliver ‘ : : ; Richard Whitehead ; ‘ Death of Wm. Crombleholme. 
Aug. 2, 1768 Anthony Swainson ; : 4 The same 4 : ‘ f Cession of Robert Oliver. 
July 14, 1784 Charles Buck 5 we : John Swainson. : Death of Anthony Swainson. 
Oct. 19, 1789 Hugh Hornby! . , : : Joseph Hornby — . : : Resignation of Charles Buck. 
1847 William Hornby, M.A. F ; Rev. W. Hornby. 


The commutation of the tithes for an annual rent varying with the price of corn produced a sum of 
£700 per annum, raised by assessments, in the following proportions:—Upper Raweliffe with Tarnicar, 
£111:13:6,; Out Rawcliffe, £96:10:4; Inskip with Sowerby, £132:1:44; Great Eccleston, £70:12:1; 
Elswick, £38:18:3; Wood Plumpton, £276:7:9. The surplus, £26:3:34, was applied to the re- 
muneration of the clerk to the commissioners and churchwardens. 

The oldest register commences in 1659, but with baptisms only. The marriages and burials are not 
entered before 1662. 

The CHARITIES of St. Michael’s on Wyre, as exhibited by the Parliamentary Commissioners for inquiring 
concerning Charities, Report XL, may be summarily stated as follows :— 


PartsH.—Schoo/, foundation unknown.—The school-room was built upon waste land by subscription, and the schoolmaster 
receives the interest of £179 for teaching three children of the village of St. Michael’s. [The present schools were built by the 
late vicar in 1836.]—Bread Money. See Preston. *‘ Donors unknown,” —TZerleway’s Lands, origin unknown, 15 ac. 2 r., the rent, 
which has varied from £33 to £24, is applied to the expenses of a dinner on the 5th of November, and a sermon against popery : 
the surplus is applied to the church-rate. [The whole, about £30, is now applied to the church-rate. ] 

Great Econesron.—Copp School, 1719 ; free to all the poor children of Great Eccleston, Little Eccleston, and Larbreck, and 
supported by interest, £10: 6:6, and land, rent £50, of which £40 is received by the schoolmaster, who has about eighty ehildren.— 
Fiyld’s Dole, 1719. A rent-charge of £1 : 5s. for the poor.—G@ualter’s Charity, 1748. £2.:10s. interest to poor widows.—Longworth's 
Charity, 1789. £1 interest for bread.—Dobson’s Dole, 1760. 18s. interest to the poor.—Lane Head School. Built by subscription, 
-and endowed with a rent-charge of £5. No free scholars.—Caradice's Gift. £5 for the singers of Copp chapel. 

Kiswick.—Hoole's Charity, 1727.—Rent-charge of £3 to the poor. — 

_ _Exskip, wird Sowrrpy AND TARNACRE.—Knowles's Charity, 1686. 200s. rent to the poor of Great and Little Sowerby, Inskip, 
Tarnacre, and Goosnargh, in equal shares. The charity property consists of an estate called Lowdscales, of which the rent has 
varied from £85 to €115, which is distributed-—to Goosnargh }, township of Inskip with Sowerby 3, and Upper Raweliffe with 
Tarnacre 3.—Jolly’s Charity, 1750. Interest of £200 to the poor. 

Our Rawciiren.—Unknown, £1 :1s., not paid since Mrs. France’s death.—Longworth’s Charity, 1691. £2: 10s. per annum to 
the poor.—Hudson’s Charity, 1722. Rent-charge of £2 to the poor.—Catforth School, 1661. The income is a dividend in the navy 5 
per cents, amounting to £18 : 18s. per annum, and £4, the interest of a bequest of £90. 

Uprrr Rawcuirre with Tarnacre.—Sunday School. Supported by a bequest of £4 per annum interest.—Houghton’s 
Charity. See ** Thomas Honghton’s Charity,” Preston. Wood Plumpton is entitled to one-fourth of the rents. 

W oop PLUMPTON.—WNicholson’s Charity, before 1672. Money now vested in government security, from which a dividend of 
£12: 10s. is received and given to the poor. 


one, tablet at Hambleton, dated 1794, the Rey, Christopher Westby Alderson is named as ‘‘late Vicar of St. Michael’s.” He was 
probably an assistant minister, 
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The townships of St. Michael’s are six, one of them being an ancient chapelry: Upper RAWCLIFFE 
with TARNACRE ; OUT RAWCLIFFE ; GREAT ECCLESTON ; ELSwick ; Woop PLUMPTON, C.; and INskiP with 
SOWERBY. 

Upper RAWCLIFFE WITH TARNACRE.—In Domesday book we have, under Agemvndernesse, “ Rodeclif, two 
carucates, another Rodeclif, two [or three] carucates, a third Rodeclif, three carucates.” From the Testa de 
Nevill it appears that Herveus, the father of Herveus Walter, and grandfather of Theobald Walter, eave four 
earucates of land in Routheclive, Thistleton, and Greenhele, in marriage with his daughter Aliz to Ornify’ 
[Orm] Magnus.’ 

In tracing the descent of this township, it becomes of importance to ascertain which of the Raweliffes was alienated by this 
marriage. In 9 John (1207-8), a writ was issued, directing the sheriff to deliver Wichton, Trveles, and Rocheclive to Matilda, 
widow of Theobald Walter,? whose grandson, Theobald le Botiler, in 33 Henry [I1. (1248-9), held three carucates in Wicheton, 
the manor of Routhelive, and lands in Routhelive and Mid Routhelive.? That what is here called the manor of Routhelive is the 
third Rodeclif of Domesday, and the township of Out Raweliffe, willappear probable from the fact, that the manor of Out Rawelitte 
descended in the family of Butler to the eighteenth century, while that of Upper Raweliffe is always found in the possession of 
other families. In 16 Edward IT. (1322-3), an inquisition ad quod damnum was taken, respecting John de Rigmarden’s possession 
of lands aud mills in Wiresdale and Garstang, and the manor of Uprouth ;* and in 19 Edward II. (1325-6), a like inquisition was 
had respecting the manor of Wyresdale, held by Christiana de Guynes. In the Duchy Feodary we find that Bawdewyn de Gynes 
held a moiety of the manor of Wiresdale, with its appurtenances, among which is Uprawelitfe ; and among the tenants of the 


Honor of Lancaster, John de Coupland, and Joan, daughter and heiress of John de Rigmaydyn, and their tenants, held half a 
knight’s fee in Gayrestong, with its members, among which is Uprouclif, formerly held by William de Lancaster ;° and the 


countess of Ormond, who held Wytheton, Treuels, Thistleton, and Prees ;° Out Raweliffe being then held by the male descendant 
of Theobald Walter. It appears by an escheat, 20 Edward III. (1346), that the family of de Guynes were also styled de Couey :— 
**Robertus de Coucy de Gynes.”7 Ingelram de Gynes, who held half a fee in the wapentake of Amounderness in 25 Edward I. 
(1297), was a Frenchman, who acquired that property by his marriage with Christiana, the heiress of the Lyndesays, who sueceeded 
the Lancasters, barons of Kendal. Ornifr’ or Orm is supposed to have died without male issue, in consequence of which the lands 
obtained by his marriage reverted to Theobald Walter or le Botiler. The escheat of 33 Henry III. (1248-9), naming the three 
Routchelives. (one as a manor), in possession of Theobald de Botiler, is certainly in favour of that opinion. The inquisitions, how- 
ever, show that Upper Raweliffe had been alienated before 16 Edward I]. (1322) ; and that it had been held with Garstang by one 
of the Williams de Lancaster, appears from the Duchy Feodary ;5 and also that Joan, daughter and heiress of John de Rigmaydyn 
and John de Coupland, who married the widow of William de Couey, held Upper Rawelitfe in the reign of Edward IIL. Robert 
Urswick had a grant of free warren in Uprocliffe in 47 Edward III. (1373),!° in which reign appears William Southworth of Upper 
Raweliffe, perhaps, for there is nothing for or against the supposition, by marriage with this heiress. ‘The Southworths,”’ says 
Lucas, who is confirmed by other genealogists, ‘were anciently lords of Upper Raweliffe, which stands on the Wyre, three or four 
miles below Garstang, until Ellen, daughter and heir of William Southworth, married, temp. Kdward ITL., Robert Urswick of 
Urswick, whose second son, Thomas, had a daughter married to John, third son of Sir Richard Kirkby of Kirkby, in whose right he 


Uprocliffe. 


The family of Kirkby were almost sole owners of the township in 16531, when Thomas Westby of 
Mowbreck, esq., purchased from them the estate and demesnes now termed White Hall, but then designated 
Upper Rawelitfe Hall, and settled them upon Major George Westby, his eldest son by his second wife. This 
branch of the Westby family suffered much in the civil wars ; for having attached themselves to the house 
of Stuart, their estates were seized and sold by the Parliamentary Commissioners as forfeited to the Common- 
wealth, 12th September 1653, but were repurchased for them in the names of Protestant friends. The 
descendants of his first wife, Perpetua, held Mowbreck, and estates in Yorkshire, until 1762, when, on the 
death of Robert Westby, esq. of Mowbreck, the last male descendant of the elder branch, the Yorkshire 
estates devolved upon the younger or White Hall family branch. The demesne lands in Mowbreck, and of 
Westby in Much Urswick, devolved upon the daughters of John, the elder brother of Robert, the last male 
descendant. Part of the family estates was now sold, but their Mowbreck lands remained to these ladies, 
who carried their proportions to their respective husbands. Bridget, the second daughter, married William 
Shuttleworth of Turnover Hall, esq., in this township, whose issue was a daughter, Margaret, who inherited 
her mother’s property in Mowbreck, and married her kinsman, Thomas Westby of Upper Rawcliffe, or White 
Hall, esq. By this marriage the estates of the elder and younger branches were united, and descended 
together. Thomas Westby dying June 14, 1762, left the estates to his son John, who died in 1811, leaving 
them to his brother Thomas, who, dying November 17, 1829, bequeathed the family estates and one-fourth 
of Mowbreck to George, grandson of George Westby of Whitehall. At his death it descended to his eldest 
son Joscelyn Tate Westby, who married a daughter and co-heiress of the late H. H. Fazakerley, esq. of 
Gillibrand Hall, Chorley, and took the name of Fazakerley-Westby. He has sold the property to John 


1 Testa, fol. 403 b. See also fols. 398, 401, 411. and dashing out his teeth, endeavoured to provoke his heroie an- 

2 Rot. Lit. Claus. 9 Joh, m. 16. tagonist to slay him. For this service Edward III. rewarded him 

3 Hscaet, 33 Hen. IT. n. 49. with £500 per annum, until he could receive an equivalent in land, 

4 Ing. ad Quod. Damnum, 16 Edw. I. n. 78. where he himself should choose, created him a knight banneret, and 

5 Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fols. 35, 36. conferred upon him many other marks of royal favour. 

6 Thid. fol. 36. 10 Pot. Chart. 47 Edw. II 13 

7 Escaet. 20 Edw. III. n. 63. nhs reek a reais ones aM —_ 

8 'The last William de Lancaster dated his will 6th November __™ By an inquisition in the Duchy Office, it appears that William 
1240, or several years before the escheat of Theobald le Botiler. Clifton, in 11 Henry VIII. (1519), held Up Rawcliffe as of the 


9 This was the valiant Coupeland, who, at the battle of Durham, * manor of Nether Wyresdale. Duc, Lanc, vol. v. n. 21, 
took prisoner David II., king of Scotland, who, by repeated blows 12 Rot. Chart. 47 Edw. III. n. 7. 
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Stevenson, esq. of Preston and Lytham. This gentleman for many years filled a high public situation under 
government at Honduras, and in 1827 married Mary, eldest daughter of John Tate, esq., major in 2d West 
India regiment of infantry. 

White Hall, erected towards the commencement of the seventeenth century, is an antique building, now 
in a state of decay. It contains a secret place, which was formerly used as a chapel by the Roman Catholies, 
and a place of concealment for the priests in the dangerous times of Titus Oates and other perjured informers. 
Mr. Westby, contemplating the erection of a new hall, gave up White Hall as a farm-house. It is now 
covered with whitewash, but several mullion-windows, and a gateway half pulled down, bespeak its former 
consequence. The old house, called Turnover Hall, belongs to the Westbys. In this township are the parish 
church and village of St. Michael’s le Wyre, to both sides of which river it extends. The village is formed 
by a short street of very lowly dwellings, and the river is crossed by a substantial bridge of stone. The 
parish church, vicarage, an excellent house called Wyre Bank, and the village school, are the only striking 
edifices in the place. A spacious farm-house, called S?. Michael's Hall, has recently been rebuilt in antique 
style. It formerly belonged to the Karkbys and Longworths, ancient Fylde families. ‘Tarnacre is among the 
places claimed by the abbot of Cockersand in 20 Edward IL. (1292), when it was named Tranikar ; and was, 
like Upper Raweliffe, formerly subject to the feudal regulations of the constablewick of Garstang. 

Out RAwcurrFe.— From our earliest legal records this Rawcliffe manor, also called Rawcliffe Theobaldi, 
was vested in the family of Butler, or their progenitors the Walters, until the rebellion of 1715. Theobald 
Walter, butler of Ireland, gave the whole land of Hout Raweliffe and a carucate of land in Staynole to Sir 
Richard Butler, from whom the Butlers of Rawcliffe descended. The last duchy inquisition respecting this 
family was taken 2 Charles I, after the death of Henry Butler, who was seised of the manor of Middle 
Raweliffe, the manor of Out Rawcliffe, and lands in Up Raweliffe.! Since his time, the two manors seem to 
have merged into one. From him descended Richard Butler, who was engaged in the rebellion of 1715, in 
consequence of which his estates were confiscated, and sold by act of parliament, 4 George I, 1718, entitled 
“An Act for vesting the forfeited estates in Great Britain and Ireland in Trustees, to be sold for the use of 
the public, and for giving relief to lawful creditors by determining their claims ; and for the more effectually 
bringing into the respective Exchequers the rents and profits of the said estates.” Richard Butler was taken 
prisoner, and condemned to death, but died in prison at London, January 16,1716. The Raweliffe estates 
were purchased by R. Crombleholm, John Leyland, Cornelius Fox, and James Poole, the sale being enrolled 
September 19, 1723. This transaction is thus alluded to in the contemporary diary of a neighbouring 
clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Parkinson, curate of Garstang : 


* April 1723.” —** 30th. Studied hard yesterday, in the afternoon and this morning, and finished the 103d Sermon. At night 


[ preached it for T. Raby of Tarmaker at St. Michael's. His son paid me 10s. Mr. Crombleholm the vicar there came from 
London whilst I was there, who, in conjunction with three more, had bought Raweliff demain and tenants, paying to the board 
£11,260. It cost them near £1000 more in hush-money, as they eall it.” 2 


In 1729, Rev. Richard Crombleholne, whose share was in the Raweliffe estates, died ; and in 1734, Edward 
Crombleholme sold to Thomas Roe, inter alia, the lordship of Out Raweliffe and of the court-baron and other 
courts, and free fishing in the river Wyre, with rents, ete. Elizabeth, the only child of Thomas Roe of Out 
Raweliffe, married John France of Little Eccleston Hall. She died in 1769. John France died 1774, leaving 
an only son and heir, John France, esq., lord of Raweliffe. He married Margaret, only daughter and heir of 
—— Rigg of Lancaster, gentleman, and died without issue. By his will he devised his estates to his wife 
for life, with remainder to Thomas Wilson of Preston, gent. (whose wife, the daughter of Mr. Crosse of Shaw 
Hall, Chorley, was one of his nearest relations), and his son, Thomas Robert Wilson, both of whom assumed 
the name of France, and others. On the death of R. T. Wilson-France, esq., in 1853, the estates, which he 
had much improved by drainage, and the reclamation of moss and waste lands, descended to his only son, 
Robert Wilson-France, esq., at whose death in 1859 they descended by his bequest to his reputed infant 
son, Robert John Barton Wilson-France. Failing issue of his, they go, subject to some contingencies, to 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Out Raweliffe Hall was erected in the seventeenth century, but has been greatly modernised, and possesses 
few remains of its former splendour, except in the old, massive, and heavy timbers, and the deep wood to 
the east, now enlivened by extensive gardens and surrounding copses. A court-baron is occasionally held for 
this manor. A church was built in Out Raweliffe in 1838, dedicated to St. John, and was endowed with 
£995 a-year out of the corn-rents. It is now a vicarage in the gift of the vicar of St. Michael’s ; incumbent, 
Rey. J. C. Home, M.A. (1847). 

Great Eccoieston—This township, probably one of the two places called Zylestun in Domesday, 
with four carucates, belonged to the fee of Garstang or Wiresdale, formerly held by William de Lancaster of 
the Honor of Lancaster, from whom it descended, with the exception of lands rented from the abbey of 

> Duc. Lane. vol. xxvi. n. 36, may be explained by the fact, communicated to me by Mr. Thornber, 


= Quoted im Phe Old Church Clock, by the Rey. Richard Parkin- that the father of Richard Butler was not, as usually supposed, 
son, London: Rivingtons, 1844. The allusion to ‘‘hush-money” dead, but was living as late as March 1719. 
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Salop by the abbey of Dieulacres,! to Sir William de Coucy. In an Extent of the lands of William de Coucy 
and Robert de Couey de Gynes, 20 Edward III. (1346), Great Eccleston is enumerated among the fees 
appurtenant to the manor of Wyresdale, which is sometimes called the manor of G rarstang. Shortly after 
this, it is found in the possession of Baldwin de Gynes, Sir John de Coupeland, and Joan, ie heiress of John 
de Rigmaydyn. The latter belonged to that branch of the family of Mansergh of Mansergh in Westmoreland, 
who adopted the name of Rigmaden from the hall in that township.’ It has never been accounted a manor, 
but the hall of Great Eccleston is said to have been the residence of a family who bore the local name, 
perhaps the “Ecelestons of Eccleston near Preston,” in the “ Familie Lancastrienses ;” but Eccleston in 
Leyland hundred lies nearer to that town than Great Eccleston. Thomas St unley, an illegitimate son of 
Henry, fourth earl of Derby, was seated at Great Eccleston Hall; and one of his descendants, a Richard 
Stanley, was buried from Great Eccleston Hall, in 1712, at St. Michael’s church. The Episcopal chapel of 
Copp, St. Ann’s, a small brick building to sich a tower and burial-ground were added in 1841, was erected 
in 1723 near Elswick chapel, “which,” says Bishop Gastrell, “being never consecrated and in possession of 
Dissenters, it was thought more proper to build a new chapel than to seize upon that.” Copp is now a 
vicarage, the Rey. W. C. Dowding being incumbent (1864). Under the curacy of the Rev. Henry Foster, 
his son, Captain Henry Foster, who accompanied Captain Parry on the North Polar expedition, was born 
here August 20,1796. The old Catholic chapel has been superseded by an edifice which was opened for 
pubhe worship July 26, 1835. Three fairs are annually held at Great Eccleston, the only place in the parish 
which possesses this privilege, and possesses it apparently only by prescription. Their respective dates are 
March 14, April 14, and the 4th of November, for cattle. 

E:swick.—In the Domesday survey £deleswuic contamed three carucates of land. The ancient name 
of this township, Lthelyswick, preserved in the Testa de Nevill, points to a Saxon proprietor, Althel’s wic, the 
retreat of AXthel. By this record it appears that Warin de Wytingham held the eighth part of a knight's 
fee, and Alan de Singilton the sixteenth part of the earl of Lincoln's fee.‘ The heirs of Adam de Frekelton 
held of Alicia, daughter of Henry de Lacy, in demesne and fee, the manor of Frekilton, Whitingham, Newton, 
and Elswic, as of the fee of Penwortham, paying 20d. for ward of Lancaster castle’ It appears among the 
lands which escheated to the crown by the attainder of Edmund Dudley, and was held by Thomas, earl of 
Derby, of the king, in 13 Henry VIIL (1521). The property is now in the possession of different persons. 
The Dissenters’ meeting-house, now an Independent chapel, at Elswick Lees, is said by Calamy to have been 
founded by the Rey. Cuthbert Harrison in 1672. This, however, is a mistake, as it had been built twenty- 
five years before ; a chapel was reported here in 1650 by the Parliamentary Commissioners, and it was this 
which, being, like many small and remote places, disused at the Restoration, was not “ seized by the Presby- 
ter jane,” as Bishop Gastrell says, but licensed in 1672, by the king’s permission, by Cuthbert Harrison, ‘“ for 
the use of such as did not conform to the Church of England, commonly called congregational.” In 1862, 
Miss Harrison, one of the founder’s descendants, gave a piece of land in Elswick, adjoining the old chapel, for a 
new chapel, as a memorial of the Ejection. In ‘Elswick are still visible traces of the earthwork thrown up 
by the earl of Derby’s troops on their march against Lancaster in 1643. Leaden balls have been dug up 
from - 

“ About eight years ago,” says Dr. Leigh, who wrote in 1700, “in a small village called Elswick, upon 
a Sunday about three o’clock in the afternoon, hap pened a terrible tempest of lightning and thunder, which 
produced very dismal effects. After several amazing claps of thunder and dreadful flashes of echoes at 
last struck through the air a blaze not much unlike that of an artificial serpent ; 1t took its course into a 
chimney, and beat down the bricks outwardly, seemed to burst like a squib upon the ground, and afterwards 
clouded the house with fumes, which had exactly the smell of sulphur. A man lying in the range of the 
chimney was killed, and lay as if he had been sleeping ; the bench upon which he lay was split under him, 
and under that an Hound Bitch killed. Several other persons in the room were greatly injured, but in the 
outward porch were sitting several persons, and a young man killed out of the midst of ’em, none of the rest 
being injured, or sensible of any disturbance.”° 

Woop Piumpron.—Pluntun, in the Domesday survey, contained two ecarucates of land. This is a 
chapelry and township, containing the hamlets of Wood Plumpton, Catforth, Eaves, and Bartell, all of which 
are included in the manor of Wood Plumpton, which was held by the barons de Stokeport, one of whom 
married an heiress of the family of Gernet. Robert de Stokeport, who died 33 Henry III. (1248-9), left a 
daughter and heiress, Joan, married first to Nicholas de Eton, and secondly to John de Arderne. By her 
first husband she had Robert, to whom the second husband released all his right in the manors of Plumpton 
and Formby in 1340.’ Mr. Watson says, “ Nicholas de Eton, by the name and description of Nicholas de 


1 Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. v. p. 630. 7 There is probably a generation dropped here. The husband 
2 Escaet. 20 Edw. III. n. 63. of a woman whose father died in 1248 (the edition of 1835 had 
3 Nicholson and Burn’s Westmoreland and Cumberland, vol. i. 23 Wenry IIL. (1235), but the escheat is dated 33 Henry III.) 
0. 252. could hardly have exeeuted a deed in 1340. Indeed, his own 
4 Fol. 397. > Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. E. 9. post-mortem inquisition in the Escheats is dated 33 Edw. I. (1305). 


6 Nat. Hist. Lanc. B. i. pp. 6-8. —B. H. 
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Eton, eldest son of Joan, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard de Stokeport, confirmed by deed without date 
to Margaret de Arderne the manor of Wood Plumpton, with the advowson of the church of the said manor, 
which Joan his mother had granted to the said Margery, who was a daughter of Sir John Arderne, knight." 
Cicely, sister of Robert de Stoke sport, and ultimately heiress of the Bons: who were surnamed Stokeport, 
conveyed Wood Plumpton, with other estates, by marriage, to Sir Edward Warren of Poynton, in wiktae 
descendants they continued until Elizabeth Harriet, only daughter of Sir George Warren, transferred the 
manor by marriage, April 26, 1777, to Thomas James Bulkeley, Viscount Bulke ley. The Fleming-Leycesters 
succeeded to the possessions of the Bulkele »ys, and hence Lord de Tabley afterwards became the lord of Wood 
Plumpton. The present lord is C. Birley, esq. of tess Hall. Je - 

Anciently Plumpton seems to have been held in divisions. In 17 Edward IT. (1323-4), W illiam de 
Clifton had cottages and lands in both Filde rR en Parva and Grauntefelde Plumpton.” Fileplumpton 
was held as a manor in 8 Richard II. by Thomas de Lathom,* and in 4 Henry VIII (1512), by Gilbert 
Clifton, who at same time had estates in Magna and Parva Plumpton." In 21 Henry VIII. (1529), John 
Waren held Woodplumton manor.” /V’oodplumpton Hall was the ancient manor-house of the Warrens. Ambrose 
Hall was the birthplace of Isaac Ambrose, the celebrated puritan divine. There are other halls in this town- 
ship, as Catforth, Moor, Leach, and New sham Falls, which do not call for particular notice, 

The chapel of Wood Plumpton, mentioned in the deed without date in which the manor of Plumpton 
was assured to Margaret de Arderne, appears to have been re-erected in 1630, and the date 1639 is cut upon 
the timbers of the roof. The oaken communion-table bears the date “1635.” The registers commence in 
May 1603. In the north aisle is a monument of white marble, representing a sailor leaning in a mournful 
attitude upon a pillar, under which is an inscription to the memory of Henry Foster, R.N., F.R.S., who was 
accidentally drowned in the river Chagres, on the Gulf of Mexico, on the 8th of February 1831, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Cottam chapel, in the lower part of the township, is a Roman Catholic place of worship, of which the 
original date is unknown. In 1768 it was nearly destroyed, together with the dwelling-house attached to 
it, by a Preston election mob, and for two years afterw ards the congregation were w ithout a public minister. 
if 1793 the present edifice was raised. The Wesle syan and Primitive Methodists have each a small chapel in 
this township—one at Catforth, erected about 1815, and the other about 1819. A court leet and baron is 
annually held for Wood Plampton. 

Inskrp wit SowrrBy.—In Domesday, Jnscip has two carucates and Sorbi one. In the pedigree of 
Butler of Bewsey it is said that Alicia, daughter of William de Carleton, had, by gift of her father, the manor 
of Inscip, and was endowed 9 Edward I. (1281). She married Richard Butler, the first of Hout Raweliffe. 
In 4 and 7 Henry VIL. (1512 and 1515), the manor of Inskyp was held by Cuthbert Clyfton,® and in 

19 Henry VIII. (1527), by Sir Henry Kyghley,7 conjointly with the Cliftons, for in 2 Edward VI. (1626), 
Sir William Molyneuxe, who had married the heiress of Cuthbert de Clifton, was lord of this manor,> which 
appears again as in the tenure of Henry Kighley, in 1 and 2 Philip and Mary and 10 Elizabeth (1554-5 and 
1568)." The manor of Inskip was transferred to the Devonshire family by the marriage of Anne, daughter 


Q 
and co-heir of Henry Kighley, to William Cavendish, created earl of Devonshire August 7, 16 James I. 


16 1B ye 

: The fishery of Saureby Mere in 11 Henry VUI. (1519) belonged to William Hoghton, in which reign 
both Thomas Rigmayden and Thomas earl of Derby were possessed of lands in this part of the townships 
Sowerby has long been considered as a manor of the Stanleys, for whom a court-baron is held on the first 
Friday after Trinity Sunday. A court-baron is also held in June for Inskip. A church was built in 1848, 
St. Peter's, now a vicarage in the gift of the vicar of St. Michael’s, and in the incumbency, since 1850, of 
Rey. A. Sharples, B.A. It was endowed with £100 a-year out of the corn-rents. 


' Watson’s History of the Hcuse of Warren, vol. ii. pp. 233-4. 7 Due. Lane. vol. vi. n. 44. 
2 Escaet. 17 Edw. Il. n. 32 8 Jbid. vol. ix. n. 6. 
(, Duc. Lane. vol. it. n. 7. 9 Ibid. vol. x. n, 49; xi. n. 10, 
Ibid. vol. iv. n. 12. Se : ‘ as : 
5 Tid. va “ a 86. 10 Sir E. Brydges’ ed. of Collins’ Peerage, vol. i. p. 323. 


6 Ibid. vol. iv. n. 12); vol. iii. n. 7 1 Puc, Lance. vol. vy. n. 65, 66, 68. 
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GARSTANG PARISH. 


ET ANG parish is bounded on the north, the north-west, and north-east, by the parish of 
Lancaster, and on the south by the parishes of St Michael’s le Wyre, Preston, and Kirkham. 
This parish occupies the extreme north line of the hundred of Amounderness. From Pil- 
ling on the west to Nether Wyersdale on the north-east, the parish extends fourteen miles ; 
and from Cabus on the north to Bilsborough on the south, five miles ; comprising an area of 
< about 31,403 statute acres. 

The Wy yre, the chief river of the parish, proceeds from two rivulets at the upper end of Nether Wyers- 
dale, which afford their united waters to Stonehead, Street Houses, and Scorton. Near the latter it is 
joied by the Grizedale Beck, from the moorland heights ; at Garsta ung it is crossed by an aqueduct of the 
Preston, Lancaster and Kendal Canal; and at Gatien vall, ee miles lower, it is increased by the Calder, 
or the West Calder, formed by many small streams whic h rise in the Bleasdale hills. At the spot where 
the Wyre quits the parish it is jomed by the Brock, which, descending from the neighbourhood of Fairsnape 
and Parlike Pike, passes Claughton, Bilsborough, and My erscough 7 and receives a rivulet from the south just 
before its entrance into the Wr yre. The direction of the Wyre, Pee is well stocked with trout, smelts, and 
other fish, through the parish, is from N.N.E. to S.8S.W. The Broadfleet, a stream springing from the mosses 
on the west side of the parish, is discharged at Pilling into a small arm of the Bay of Morecambe. 

It does not appear that the retiat is had any station or settlement here, but the Roman road from 
Lancaster through Walton-le-Dale passed near to this place. On the line of this road, a small hamlet in 
Nether Wyersdale has received the name of Street Houses, in reference to this site. Dr. Whitaker mentions 
a brazen wmbo, or a Roman shield, of good workmanship and curious design, found upon the line of this 
road, near Garstang, in 1800; but in reality Karkham parish claims the discovery of this ancient shield. 
Another interesting relic was turned up by the plough in the demesne of the ancient house of Wimmersley, 
or Winmarleigh, in this parish, long the residence of one of the principal lines of the Radecliffes, and which is 
described as— 


**a strong rude oaken box, fastened together by pins of the same material, and containing a fine collection of celts and other 
instruments. It is not improbable thé at they are partly Roman and partly British, as there are spears’ heads, exactly resembling 
those of the lower empire, while the celts decidedly belong to the original inhabitants of the countr y ; but it may be difficult to fix 
the antiquity, or to decide the use of the tubes which appear amongst them. These instrume nts, with the remains of the box in 
which they were contained, still continue in the possession of the farmer's servant by whem they were discovered.1 

At the time of the Domesday survey, Cherestane consisted of six carucates ; Grencholf, now Greenhalgh 
in the township of Barnacre, three carucates ; Cutrehale, two carucates ; Clactune, two ; Bilevurde, the Bille- 
worth of an escheat in the reign of Edward II., and the present Bilsborough, two carucates ; and Fortune, 
Forton, one carucate; no other places in this parish being named. Soon afterwards, Garstang with its 
dependencies appears as a fee of the Lancasters, barons of Kendal and Wyersdale ; of whom William de 
Lancastre, who was steward of Henry IL.,? gave to the canons of Cokersand the woods of Fortone, with the 
whole demesne, and also four bovates of land in the vi// of Gairstang, together with the dead wood of Kirke- 
land? He also granted to the monks, and their tenants of the town of Gairstang, housebot and haybot, with 
all other liberties there. His son-in-law, Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz Reinfrid, confirmed the abbot and con- 
vent in their possessions, and granted them the church of St. Helen’s, which was in existence at Garstang 
when the grant of land was made by William de Lancastre. 

Until a recent period, a relic of Saxon polity, more ancient than the Domesday survey, existed in the 
“eonstablewick” of Garstang, which continued, like the barony of Manchester with its nine or ten subor- 
dinate lordships, to our own days,—the freo-borh, friborg, or Saxon manor, in a very perfect state. The 
friborg consisted of eleven townships, surrounding the original lordship, to which all but one were subject. 

The reason for establishing this institution is stated in a Saxon law: the Wita, or councillors, having considered the impunity 
with which trespasses against neighbours were committed, appointed over every ten friborgs justiciaries, whom they denominated 
tien heofod, or head of ten.4 “These,” says Dr. Kuerden, “ handled smaller causes betwixt townsmen and neighbours, and, ac- 


cording to the degree of the trespass, awarded satisfaction, made agreements respecting pastures, meadows, and corn-lands, and 
reconciled differences among neighbours ; but when greater matters fell out, they were referred to the superior justiciaries ap- 


pointed over them, and whose jurisdic tion extended over a hundred of these Freeburgs,’””® 


1 Whitaker's Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 457. 4 Tl, Edw. Conf. cap. 32. 
2 Joreval, apud Dugd. Baron., vol. i. p. 421. 
3 Confirm. 7 & 8 Ric. IL. n. 1. > 4to MS, fol. 286. In the Chetham Library. 
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In the constablewick of Garstang, all the hamlets which were subject to the court were within the parish, except Tarnacre, in 
St. Michael’s le Wyre ; Cleveley and Forton, which are partly in the parish of ( ockerham, were also included in the constablewick, 
Thus also in the barony of Manchester, the lord of Childwall was one of the Judges of the court of eee ee cone 
comprised the townships of Garstang, Nateby, Winmarley, Pilling, Forton, € leveley, sear ee et na yers¢ a &, aoe 
acre with Bonds, and Tarnacre, all of which are styled hamlets in the books of the court, and divides into three portions. ! ac 
constables were annually elected for this district, and were alternately taken from each pee Leo of the constablew ick. The 
jury, it appears from the following record on the books of the court, were also nominated in f similar manner iv . 

“ June 29, 1642.—Ordered by the Court Jury, that the court shall be yearly elected out of the several townships ; the yea 
out of Barnacre, Bonds, and Tarnicar, being thought a third part; the second out of Cabus, Cleveley, and Holleth; and the third, or 
remainder, out of Wyersdale, Longmore, or Pillin Moss, and the other parts. 

The jury were accustomed to adjourn from the court to an eminence called Constable-hillock, adjoining the river Wyre, where 
they made choice of the constables by inscribing their names upon slips of wood. These officers were empowered to collect the 
county rates, and serve for all the hamlets. The court met annually by direction of a steward of the duke of Hamilton, the 
superior lord of the wick, until the year 1816, when, in consequence, 1t 1s said, of some opposition to an equalisation of the county 
rates, the court fell into neglect, and its powers are now exercised in such of the townships only as are the property of the duke, 
who holds a court-baron annually at Cabus for Holleth, ( ‘leveley, Cabus, Nateby, W yersdale, and Barnacre. on Se 

The adjournment of the court to the hillock is obviously the remnant of a custom far more ancient than the institution of the 
friborg itself, Public courts in the open air may at first have been caused by necessity ; and it was usually under an oak-tree 
that tribunals were held by the judge seated on a stone, which, as well as the tree, was an object of primitive veneration.” At 
Augustine’s Ae [oak], the Saxons held a conference with the Britons.* Dr. Hickes preserves the record of the proceedings of a 
shire-mote, in a trial respecting lands in the reign of Canute, which sat at Agelnoth s stone in Herefordshire. The memory of 
this custom is retained in the names of several places ; the wapentake of Seirake, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is denominated 
from the oak under which the courts of that division, reine, were held.* A German charter, so lately as the year 1248, is dated 
near the castle Haghen, by the oak commonly called Staleke.? W here oaks were absent, other conspicuous naturel objects were 
chosen to mark the place of meeting ; the hundred of Appletree, in Derbyshire, took its name from some trees of that kind, the 
rendezyous of the wapentake ; and in the name of the wapentake of Barkstone Ash in Yorkshire, which was occasioned by the 
courts held there,® both the stone and tree are obyious. A hillock was a natural substitute for the stone, and Spelman mentions 
eminences of ground, which, from the use made of them on these occasions, were called Parle Hills. It is not improbable that the 
origin of the custom of choosing the constables of the Garstang friborg, by inscribing their names upon pieces of wood, is referable 
to the holy oak of a remote period. 


In 17 John (1215-16), the king confirmed the grant by Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid, of the advowson of 
Gierstang church to the monastery of Cokersand,’ which, in 11 Henry III. had a confirmation of the 
pasture of Piline,® originally granted by Theobald Walter. At this period lived Paulinus de Gairestang, one 
of the knights who in 12 Henry III. (1226-7) perambulated the forests of Lancashire.” In 31 Henry IIL 
(1246-7), William de Lancastre, the third baron of Kendal, died without issue, seised of Scotford, Kirkelond, 
Withall, Gayrestange, and Warton,” leaving his wife, Agnes de Brus, who had an assignation for her dower 
of Garstange and other manors ; the inheritance descending to Peter de Brus and Walter de Lindsey, his 
kinsmen and next heirs. Peter de Brus was the son of Helewise de Lancastre, eldest sister of William de 
Lancastre ; and Walter de Lindsey was son of Alice, the second sister; the third sister, Sarrota, was wife of 
Alan de Multon, but died issueless. On a partition of lands, the manors of Warton and Garstang, with their 
dependencies, fell to the Lindseys, who terminated in an heiress Christiana, married to Ingelram de Ghisnes, 
Lord of Coucy in France, whose eldest son, Ingelram de Gynes, was created earl of Bedford 40 Edward III. 
(1366). 


The Multons, however, retained the lands brought to them by Sarrota de Lancastre: Lambert de Multon held the twelfth 
part of a knight’s fee in Routheclive, in the fee of William de Lancastre ;!1 and Hu., son of H. de Multon, of Gerstang, by a deed 
without date, gave to Hu. de Moreton two bovates of land in Gerstang, for his homage, and rent of one pound of cummins at the 
Virgin’s Nativity. Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of Peter de Brus, married Marmaduke de Thweng, whose sons, William and 
Robert, had possessed the wastes of Garstang in 15 and 18 Edward IL. (1341 and 1344).™ 

In 20 Edward I. (1292), the first-named Ingram de Gynes and Christiana were summoned by a writ of quo warranto to show their 
right to have a market, assize of bread and beer, gallows, and infangenthef in Warton and Gayrestang. By Christiana’s attorney, 
they pleaded that they claimed the market on Wednesday in Wartone, and the other liberties in Gayrestang only, of all which 
William de Lancastre, deceased without issue, died seised. The king’s attorney, in reply, charged them with holding a market at 
Warton, and receiving stallage and tolls on Sunday as well as Wednesday, and in like manner and time at Gayrestang, which the 
verdict of the Jury rebutted, while it established the rights of the defendants.“ 

An ancient record, entitled Nomina Villarum, containing the names of the manors in different counties and their lords in the 
year 1316, was formerly kept in the Remembrancer Office. In this document, John Kichyn, ar., appears opposite the vil7 of 
Garstange in Amondernes.” William de Coucy, the second son of the first Ingelram, and Robert de Couey de Gynes, who is not 
named in the pedigrees, held in 20 Edward HT. (1346), Wyresdale, Garstange (a mill), Winmerle, Clyvele (a mill), Caldre (a mill), 
fishery of Weyrewater, Great and Little Nateby, Kerkelond, Berwathe, Grenolfe, all in this parish, fees of the manor of Wyresdale 16 
“The widow of William de Couey conveyed her hushand’s portion in marriage to Sir John de Coupeland, 

A very ancient record, anterior to Edward I., states, that Robert de Blackburn held the manor of Garstang in right of his wife,!7 
but nothing appears to show who she was ; John de Blackburne of Wiswall had a daughter and co-heiress, married to Sir Robert 
Sherburne, a name borne by various members of the family whose names occur from 6 Edward I. to 16 Edward 111. (from 1227 to 


‘ M. Tyrii Dissert. xxviii. p. 401. 10 Esceat. 31 Hen. III. n. 45. 

* Bede's Keel. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 2. 1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 397. 

% Thesaur. ii. Dissert. Epist. 2, ™ Dr. Kuerden, MS. Coll. vol. iv. fol. G. 1. In the Heralds 
4 Thoresby’s Dueat. Leodens. p. 148. 


College. 
Joh. Sehild. aw¢ supra, yp. 91, 3 Hscaet. 15 Edw. III. n. 4, 18 Edw. III. n, 45. 
Whitaker's Loidis et Elmete, p. 117. 4 Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw, I, Lane. Rot. 10. 
Rot. Chart. 17 Joh, m. 4, n. 24, 15 Harl. MS. 6281. “ Comitatus Lancastr.” 

Rot. Chart. 11 Hen. Ill, m, 21’ 16 Kscaet, 20 Edw. UES oe 68, 


Lansd. MSS. 559, fol. 55. 7 Kuerden’s MS, Coll. vol. iy. fol. G. 1. 
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1342). According to the pedigree of his family, his daughter Katherine married a Tempest of Bracewell ; but, “i cording to the 
pedigree of Harrington of Aldinghaim, she married Sir John Harrington of Aldingham, who died 33 Edw: rd IIT. (1359), and who 
was styled Sir John de Haverington of Farle ston in the escheat of 36 Edward ILL. “(Li 362), which states that he hele i Winmerle and 
Garstang in right of Katherine his wife.? 

In the Duc hy Feodary, the family of Rigmaiden, of whom John de Rigmarden, in 16 Edward LU. (1322-3), held the mill at 
Garstan,? are introduced as joint proprietors. 

John de Haryngton of Aldingham, John de Coupeland, and Johanna, daughter and heiress of John Rigmaydyn, and their 
tenants, held one knight’s fee in Ulverston, Warton in Lonesdale, and ce len with its members, of the duke of Tae 
which fee William de Lancastre had formerly held of the Honor of Lancaster, etc., whereof John de Haryngton and John de 
Coupeland hold Ulverston in common by the eighth part of a knight’s fee; the said John de C bape land, and Johanna, daughter and 
heiress of John de Rigmayden, and their tenants, hold half a ‘knight's fee in Gayrestang with its me mbers : viz. in Great and 

Little Eccleston with Layrebreck, Caterhale, Great and Little ( ‘arleton, and Up-rouclif of the said fee.* Thomas Harrington held 
the same as his father.* 

In 48 Edward IIT. (1374), Thomas Thwenge, descended from Lucy, grand-daughter of Helewise de Lancastre, had the manor 
of Gairestang,*® and the Couey family the moiety of Wyresdale.°® 

Inge lram de Ghisnes, earl of Bedford, left his estates to Philippa, duchess of Ireland, 22 Ric. LL. 
(1398-9), who died issueless ; and it would appear that they reverted to the duke of Lancaster, for John, 
duke . "Bedford, third son of Henry IV., and regent of France, who died in 14 Henry VL. (1435-6), held 
the moiety of Nytherwiresdale manor in the township of Gairstange.’ The ancient possessions of the 
Lancasters, including the constablewick of Garstang, and some townships in other parishes, are found vested 
in Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, wife of Thomas earl of Derby, who in 5 Henry VIL. (1489-90) 
had a license for the erection of Greenhalgh Castle in the township of Barnacre. 

Notwithstanding all these subfeudatory lords, the manor was in reality parcel of the possessions of 
Cockersand Abbey, and the abbot and convent held the fee ; and on the Dissolution, the Crown, by a new 
commission, dated 16th May, 4 and 5 Philip and Mary (1558), in the Augmentation Office, rated the “ manor 
of Garstrange parcel of the possessions of the late monastery of Cokersand,” for John Rigmaden.” 

The manors of Scotforth, Ashton, Nether Wyersdale, Cleveley, Holleth, Cabus, Ni: ateby, Longmore, Tarnacre, and Baimaere, 
are all afterwards in possession of Sir James Laurence, who died 16 Henry VIL. (1500-1). He desce mded from William Laurence, 
steward of Blackburnshire, 24 and 27 Edward II]. (1350 and 1353). On the death of his grandson, Sir John, the estates were 
conveyed by his sole daughter and heiress in marriage to John Butler of Out Raweliffe. In this family they descended to a co- 
heiress, Isabel Butler, who mayried Thomas Radcliffe of Wimmerly, and in her right of Ashton, ete. From an heiress, Anne 
Radcliffe, who married Sir Gilbert Gerard, attorney-general in the reign of Elizabeth, these properties descended to Dutton Gerard, 
Baron Gerard of Bromley, who had a son, Charles, and a daughter, Klizabeth, married to the Honourable William Spencer, third 
son of William Lord Spencer, who resided at Ashton Hall in 1664, 


The manor of Garstang was leased to William, Lord Spencer, whose descendant, Elizabeth, only child 
and heiress of Digby, Lord Gerard, married James, earl of Arran, duke of Hamilton and Brandon, who fought 
a duel with Lord Mohun, in which both combatants were killed, November 16, 1713. 

The circumstances of this affair, which has often been before the public, are brief. The Duke and Lord Mohun, whose wives 
were both nieces of Charles, earl of Macclesfield, had been at law some time to determine the right to an estate, and met on the 
13th of December at Mr. Orlebar’s chambers in tle Rolls, where, wpon the examination of Mr. Whitworth, who had been steward 
to Lady Gerard and the Macclesfield family, the duke happening to say, ‘* He had neither truth nor justice in him,” Lord Mohun 
replied, ‘*He had as much truth as his Grace ;” upon which a challenge was carried by Lieutenant-General Macartney, Lord 
Mohun’s second ; who, according to the oath of Colonel Hamilton (and the general opinion), wounded the duke in the side after 
Lord Mohun fell, which wound was supposed to have been the immediate cause of the duke’s death. General Macartney, who was 
employed by George I., on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, in bringing over 6000 Dutch troops, afterwards surrendered 
himself to take his trial at the court. of King’s Bench, June 13, 1716, as an accessory in the alleged murder. After a patient 
investigation, the general was acquitted of the murde v, but found guilty of manslaughter, 


On the death of Douglas, the eighth duke of Hamilton and Brandon, without issue, 2d August 1779, his 
uncle, Lord Archibald Hamilton, succeeded to the title and estates, including the constablewick of Garstang, 
for which he held a court-baron at Cabus. The lease of the manor, however, having expired, had been sold 
in 1752?° (by act of parliament) to Sir Edward Walpole, in whose representatives, the W alpole-Keppels, the 
lordship at present vests. The Lancashire estates of the Hamilton family were, however, sold in 1853. 

There is no positive evidence that a church existed here in the Saxon era. The Domesday Cherestanc 
seems to imply the church-pool ; but Dr. Whitaker looks upon Garstang as the Saxon name, Garr or Garr’, 
being a personal appellation, and sfang a derivative of the Latin s/agnum, a pool. It is observable that 
Robert Fitz Barnard, who lived in the time of William de Lancaster, first and second, or in the reigns of 
Henry IIL. and King John, in his charter to the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, mentions the chureh of 


1 Escaet. 36 Edw. III. n. 99. Dr. Whitaker, speaking of a 2 Ing. ad Quod Damnum, 16 Edw. IT. n. 78. 


covenant bearing this date, has the following observations upon Sir 3 Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 35. 
ori pena ‘ a A aati: Seah 3 any A. : 
John Harrington : And here another difficulty presents itself, & Bevazk, $3 Daw, TIL. n. 28, 


which is, how Sir Thomas Dacre became entitled to settle these 


entree aa : et. 48 Edw. ITT. n. 68. 
manors (Tatham and Over Hesham), of which Sir John Harrington Hiscaet, 48 Edw u 


. . 1s * 6 2 ‘ , 79 oF nM > 
of Farlton was tenant for life; and, indeed, who Sir John Harring- » Escaet. 49 Kdw. II. n. 28, 50 Edw. III, n. 18. 
ton was, for the castle and manor of Hornby, of which Farlton is 7 Escaet. 14 Hen, VI. n. 36. 
a member, was yet in the Nevilles. To all these I can offer no 8 Harl. MSS. cod. 608, fol. 3b. 
solution, and can only add one other example to many already 9 Due, Lanc., vol. iii. n. 29. 


d, to show what havoe original authorities, when duly ; Sates , a . 
adduce » ‘ ‘i 8 : é ) W Not in 1736, as erroneously stated in the edition of 1836, 

weighed and reasoned upon, usually make with the erude eom- Sac on aitnne of te dienaed Make of the Manor, of June 19, 1867 
3 ue . . * * se 5 me LEALELOWS O 2 VILLE SULE LG OT" ' 3 . ¢ . 
pilations of genealogists.” —Hist. Richmond. vol. ii. p. 821. poe Co eee : : 4 ; Fae 


VOU.) Dl. Ss ¥ 
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St. Helen. In 5 John (1203-4), a question, on a pleading of right touching the church of Gresteng, arose 
whether or not it belonged to the church of St. Michael upon Wyr ; and Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid, the plaintiff 
against Magister Mathew, who was probably incumbent of St. Michael's, gained the action.’ To these 
pleadings, the fragment of a record, of an unknown year in King John's: reign, preserved in the Chapter 
House, seems to refer :—*The jurors say, that the church of St. Helen of Geresteng never was a chapel 
belonging to the church of St. Michael upon Wir, which is in the king’s gift, but they have Judged it to have 
been always in their times a mother church.”* If the jurors were right in this opinion, there is no ground 
for supposing, with Dr. Whitaker, that this extensive parish has been detached from the Saxon parish of 
St. Michael’s,* though it may not be easy to discover the precise date of its erection. In the Domesday survey 
of this hundred, indeed, three churches only are named, but this does not prove that there were no others, 
as only those endowed with lands were recorded. 

By a strange peculiarity, the parish church of Garstang, dedicated to St. Helen, stands a mile and a half 
from the town, in the township of Kirkland, and in that part of the parish called Garstang Church Town. 
A tremendous inundation on the Wyre, in the year 1746, overflowed Garstang churchyard, and so much 
injured the church that it was thought necessary to take it down. Under that impression, a contract was 
made with an architect to reinstate the edifice in its former condition, for the sum of £1910; but on a more 
narrow inspection, it was found that the mischief had been overrated, and the re-edification was effected 
without taking down the building. In the year 1811, the walls of the church and chancel were raised, and 
the whole new-roofed, at a cost of £1200, which was defrayed at the joint expense of the parish and of 
Thomas Strickland Standish, esq., the lay rector. In 1868 the church was entirely restored under a faculty 
from the bishop. The roofs were opened, the galleries and pews swept away, and the church reseated with 
open benches of oak, and the chancel stalls and screen restored to their ancient pattern. The expense, nearly 
£1500, was defrayed by voluntary subscriptions. 

The structure consists of a tower, nave, side aisles, chancel, chancel aisles, a chapel in the south aisle, 
and a vestry. The tower has buttresses and an embattled parapet, and contains a noble peal of six bells. 
The nave of the church is higher than the aisles, and is lighted by clerestory windows of modern date, the 
original gabled windows having been removed in 1811. There is a very noble east window of five lights, 
and of the same design as that in Lancaster parish church. The tracery of the west windows in the aisles is 
remarkable. On the external wall above the north door is a niche intended for an image of the patron saint, 
and along the walls project a number of mutilated figures. The interior of the church is light and well 
disposed, The columns dividing the nave from the side aisles are low, but strong and massive. 

Two elegantly clustered columns on the north side of the choir are striking in their appearance, 
from their grouped shafts and ornamented heads. Six stalls, with heads and carved work, ornament the 
south side of the chancel, and there are similar seats on the north side. These stalls have been restored 
throughout, as also the screen on north and south of the chancel. The organ, formerly erected 
over the centre of the chancel, is now placed behind 
the chancel-screen in the north chancel aisle. This 
pulpit has much carving, and bears the date 1646. 
The base of an old cross, with part of the shaft, 
9) remains in the yard, and at the north end of the 
ND ee tchet / church the mutilated full-length figure of a priest with 
i) Ae ci iy his hands clasped is to be seen. There is a stone in 
i i ( ie : memory of Thomas Waring, vicar, who died 1722. 
Tew The Lady chapel or chantry is divided from the 
aisle by two arches, and decorated by a flat roof of oak divided into square compartments. The old piscina 
still remains, and is proved to have been built in the year 1522 by the date which occurs among the following 
fragments of Latin inscriptions on the frieze and beams of the roof :—Jn templo gentes caveant simul esse loquentes 
—Demon seribit bi cuncta locuta sibitA.D. MDX XII. hoc opus . ..—Sancta Maria ora pro nobis. Similar inserip- 
tions also appear round the stalls of the choir:—Bona consuetudo excuciat quod mala eatruxit—Minus semper 
dicit quam facias—Justi per eam ...—Labora sicut bon’ miles Christi. 


This chantry, to the ‘‘ Blessed Virgin Mary,” was founded by Margaret Rigmaden, daughter and co-heiress of John Lawrence 
of Ashton Hall, and widow of Nicholas Rigmaden of Wedacre Hall, whose post-mortem inquisition was taken in 1357. She died in 
1516, and her granddaughter marrying William Butler of Kirkland, that family obtained this chantry-chapel. In 1548, there 
was no incumbent to the chantry—John Rigmaden, ‘‘heyre to the sayde M’garet,” having about a year before refused to pay any 
longer the 106s. 8d., which had been the endowment for the priest’s salary. 

A still earlier chantry, probably dedicated to St. James, was founded by Roger de Brockoles (whose inquisition was taken in 
1499) **to synge devyne s'vice there ppetuallie.”4 It had not been noticed by the commissioners of Henry VII1., but was dis- 
covered by those of Edward VI. in 1548. 


In the north chancel aisle was the ancient burial-place of the Butlers of Kirkland ; and a handsome 


: Placit. T. S. Mich. 5 Joh. Lane. Rot. 6. 8 Hist. Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 449. 
* Fragment. Recordor. incert. temp. R. Joh. Rot. 3 in dorso. 4 Canon Raines’s Lancashire Chantries, p. 201. 
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marble monument on the north side of the altar, bearing a full-length figure of the deceased, seated, with a 
sword in the right hand. The inscription is in substance as follows :— 

“*In memory of Alexander Butler, of Kirkland Hall, and Beaumont Cote, esq., who died the 6th of May 1819, aged 79 ; de- 
scendant from an ancient and honourable house ; he served his country in the important offices of high shervitl, constable of Lan- 
caster Castle, deputy lieutenant, and magistrate : he chose an elegant retirement, as most congenial with his literary and philoso- 
phical pursuits. This monument was erected by his suecessor and heir, Thomas Butler Cole, esq.” 

The south chancel aisle, where the Butlers’ family vault was constructed in 1782 (afterwards removed by 
faculty from the bishop), was the burying-place of the Banastres, as is shown by stones and inscriptions found 
on the floor of the vault when removed. There is a brass of the Banastres which reads as follows:— 

‘* Here lyeth interred the Bodie of Christopher Banastre late of Preston in Amoundernes Esquire, sometimes Vice-Chancellor 
of the Countie Palatine of Lancaster for the space of 27 yeares, the King’s Matie’ Attorney Generall and one of His Matie’ Justices 
of the Peace quorum and oyer and terminer within the said Countie, Baron of the Exchequre at Laneaster, Steward of the 

sorrough of Preston, and Recorder of the Corporation of Lancaster, who after he had lived 74 years departed this life at Catterall 
upon Thursday the 14th of June Anno Christi 1649. Sunt nisi preemissi quos periisse putas. Hodie mihi, Cras tibi. RL.” 

In monastic times this living, estimated at £26: 13:4 in the Valor of 1291, was impropriated to the 
abbey of Cockersand ; but at the Reformation, when that connection was dissolved, it was constituted a 
vicarage, and it was then estimated in the Liber Regis at the annual value of £14: 3: 4. 
have been sold by the crown to John Kitchen of Pilling, esq. In 1 Elizabeth (1558), Christopher Anderton 
presented. On the 12th February 1571, the crown granted the rectory and tithes of Garstang for twenty- 
one years to Jane Kitchen, widow, paying yearly to the curate of Garstang a stipend of 40s. out of the 
rectory. In 1650, the Parliamentary Inquisitors returned Christopher Anderton of Lostock, a papist delin- 
quent, as patron, but that the tithes, worth £313 a-year, were impropriated to Sir Robert Bindloss, bart. 


It appears to 


VICARS OF GARSTANG, 
The incumbents and patrons, since the Reformation, are mostly extracted from the Episcopal Registers at Chester. 


1 = 


Date of Presentation. Vicars. | On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


May 29, 1281 Roger de Cokersand Abbot of Cokersand. | 


Oct. 21, 1380 Richard de Preston . : Do. 
March 16, 1396 Thomas de Grene—Robert Do. | 
de Lancaster. | | 
Nov. 16, 1421 tobert Caryngton . . Do. | 
Aug. 3, 1422 Roger Garnet . ; 4 Do. | 
Feb. 14, 1423 Robert de Overton . yall Do. | 

| Sept. 29, 1429 Thomas Hoton ‘ - Do. 


Oct. 37, Hen. 
VIII. 

Jan. 18, 1 Bliz. 

July 28, 4 Eliz. 

March 10, 1574 

Feb. 2, 1609 


Richard Preston John Kechyn Death of the last vicar. 

James Anderton : Christopher Anderton. 

Hugh Anderton ; . | By the queene , : ‘ Death of James Anderton, 

George Aynesworth . William, bishop of Chester. 

George Mitton. James Anderton . 

Feb. 17, 1620 Augustine Wildboare Master of the Wards. 
Before 1650 Christopher Edmundson. | | 
Before 1660 Isaac Ambrose (ejected 

1662). 
Henry Patton . : : 
Robert Ditchfield. | 


Death of George Aynesworth. 


July 28, 1677 King Charles Simony. 


Jan. 6, 1678 Robert Hunter , . | Silvester Richmond, M.D. Death of Robert Ditchfield. 
March 9, 1679 Richard Richmond . | Do. : ‘ Resignation of Robert Hunter. 
Noy. 28, 1684 Richard Wroe. : sa | Dee : - ; Resign. of Richard Richmond. 
March 13, 1696-7 Robert Stythe . : . | Silvester Richmond, and others Resignation of Richard Wvroe. 
April 4, 1698 Henry Richmond. : Do. tesignation of Robert Stythe. 
Thomas Wareing. 

Mareh 4, 1722 Thomas Hayward . — Do. Death of Thomas Wareing. 
July 4, 1731 Leigh Richmond — . H | Do. Death of Thomas Hayward. 
June 1, 1750 Thomas Hunter IDYo)y 7 : : : ; Cession of Leigh Richmond. 
Sept. 3, 1755 James Pedder . Richard Pedder, his father : Cession of Thomas Hunter. 
July 2, 1772 James Fisher . James Pedder, an infant; by advice Death of James Pedder. 


of his guardians. 


Aug. 22, 1794 John Pedder Said John Pedder Resignation of James Fisher. 


June 1835 
February 1856 


James Pedder . 
John Pedder 
Wilson Pedder 


Death of John Pedder. 
Death of James Pedder. 


Oct. 18, 1859 


R. and T. Pedder, esqs. Death of John Pedder. 


The earliest parish registers commence November 1567 and the following results are obtained from 
Pp feo) o] ro) 
them :— 


1567—1568. 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800--1801. 1833—1834. 


Baptisms é : 42 80 62 32 61 46 7480 (il 72 
Marriages ‘ ; 9 22 10 6 10 8 31 26 351 30 
Bwials . 6 ; 23 49 59 29 52 72 104 79 78 89 
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The population of Garstang, which in 1548 contained “ 1000 houseling people,” has been progressively 
increasing since 1801, when it was 5766, and was in 1861 7221. A return was made to the bishop by 
Thomas Parkinson, curate of Garstang, Thomas Waring being then vicar, A.D. 1722, which, is an interesting 
illustration of the early character of this population :— 

“ As to y¢ largeness of the Parish, it is 7 miles in length, and 3 in breadth (one part with another), and pretty populous. The 
care of which is more tedious, in y’ the Church stands at an outside of the Parish ; yet the congregation is very numerous and 
looked upon as inereasing ; for instanee, the last Easter Day I assisted Mr. Waring at y° Communion, when there were between 5 
and 600 Communicants, though the Sacrament is administered 8 times at that season. As to the generality of the people, I think 
they are deserving of the best character, being truly zealous of the Church of England’s interest, and very officious in promoting 
the credit and welfare of their own Parish Chureh. We have not one Presbyterian Conventicle in our Parish.” 

Tn the town of Garstang is a Chapel of Ease, originally a very small fabric, in which there was a stone 
inscribed —* This chapel was built by Richard Longworth, Esquire, Bailiffe, 1666.” The foundation, how- 
ever, was much earlier, a license having been granted to the inhabitants of Garstang for service in the chapel 
of Trinity for one year, in 1437, by the archdeacon of Richmond. Another chapel, a spacious brick edifice 
with a tower, was built in 1769, by a subscription fund of £515, raised by thirty-three subscribers. Having 
been built on a different site, however, the title was defective, and it was not consecrated till 1848. The 
living is in the gift of the vicar of Garstang; the Rey. William Armitstead (1835) is the incumbent. In 
addition to the Episcopal church in Garstang, there are three other places of worship—namely, the Independ- 
ent chapel, built in the year 1777 ; the Roman Catholic chapel, St. Mary and St. Michael’s, a fine Gothie 
building replacing in 1858 the old chapel, built in 1784, at an expense of £600; and the Methodist chapel, 
built in 1814, at an expense of £550: each of these congregations supports a Sunday school. 

During the civil wars which terminated in the death of Charles I, this place was the scene of some 
operations, not materially affecting the issue of the contest, and Greenhalgh castle was held by the earl of 
Derby for the king about the year 1643. Soon after the Restoration, Mr. Isaac Ambrose, author of several 
works printed in folio in 1689, of which the most celebrated is entitled, “On Looking to Jesus,” was ejected 
from Garstang for nonconformity, and died in 1664, aged 72. This excellent divine was, according to An- 
thony Wood, of the family of Ambrose of Ambrose Hall, noticed in the Rouge Dragon’s Visitation of Lanea- 
shire in 1567. 

The CHARITIES of the parish of Garstan 
are, summarily — 


¢, as exhibited by the Parliamentary Commissioners’ XI. Report, 


o 


GARSTANG. —Cuton’s Gifts, 1720, 1721, and 1728. £111, laid out in lands before 1766, which let for £26: 18s. distributed in 
cloth and money. 

SARNACRE WITH Bonps, CATTERALL, AND GARSTANG.—Baylton’s Charity, 1679. Land, and £60 to be laid out in land, the 
profits of all to be given to the poor of Barnacre, Catterall, and Garstang. Dimple’s Iield lets for £13, Calder Field for £14 : 14s., 
and Acre’s for £3 : 5s. : £30: 19s. 

Brtsporrow —School, 1718. Founded by John Cross of Myerscough. The school property consists of houses and lands, part 
of which are in the occupation of the schoolmaster, and the remainder lets for £31 per annum, There are from 50 to 60 children. 

CATTERALL.—Parker’s or Chorley’s Charity. An annual sum of £1 to the poor. 

CLrauenton.—Parker's or Chorley’s Charity. Av annual sum of £1 [£2] to the poor.—Brow Top School. A dwelling-house, with 
small plot of ground, has been long used as a school, of which the master is appointed by the inhabitants, There is no endowment, 
uor are there any free children.—Barton’s Charity. See Nether MWyersdale. 

GARSTANG Townsiir.—Sechool. Previous to 1756, John Morland left £150 towards the endowment at Garstang, in consequence 
of which a school was erected by the corporation, aud the sum of £6: 15s. has ever since been paid. Six children ave taught gratis. 
ead: Gift, 1740 or 1741. Interest of £20, for wheat—Vassey’s Gift, 1811. Interest of £20 to poor widows, and a Sunday- 
SCHOO], 

KIRKLAND.—School, 1778. Endowed by the family of Butler with sums to the amount of £521:19:7; increased to 
£721 : 19:7 by the legacy of Mrs. Elizabeth Crombleholme in 1813. [A very ancient foundation, endowed with £100, which was 
increased by the sum named in 1778. | 

PILLiInc.—School, 1710. A imessuage awd 6 acres of land, which let for £24 a-year. All but two children pay quarterage. 

WINMARLEIGH.—Sturzaker’s Gift, 1792. Interest of £50 to the poor.—Cross Hill School. Endowed in 1717 with £20, and in 
1721 with £30, with part of which lands were bought, which let for £8 : 1s. 

Neru&rn Wyrrspane.—Scorton School. Built by subscription on waste land given by the Duke of Hamilton. There is no 
endowment, and all the children pay quarterage.—Blackburn's Charity, 1767. £4 for the learning of poor children of Nether 
Wyersdale. The interest has been paid yearly to different schoolmasters, for the instruction of poor children.—Blackburn’s, 
Jenkinson's, and Barton's Charities, 1718, 1733, and 1784, £70 for the poor, and £20 for poor children, in money, and cottages 
and lands, left by Barton, which let for £18 per annum. A moiety of the latter is paid to Claughton for poor housekeepers. 


The Free School is of older date than that ascribed to it by the commissioners, as appears from “an 
agreement of the administrators of Walter Rigmaden, of Wedacre, esq., to bestow 100 markes (as a comme- 
moration for theire comodities receaued of the deceased), to bee the firste foundation of a Free Schole to bee 
erected in the parisbe Church Yard of Garstang,” dated 9 March 1602.!. The money thus given was mis- 
employed, in consequence of which an inquisition was taken at Wigan, 27 Jan. 1625, 22 James L., before John 
Bridgeman, bishop of Chester, and other commissioners ad pios usus,” who issued an order that “the sayd 
Richard Greene shal forthw'" pay vnto the hands of the Vicar of Garstang & the Churchwardens now being 
ny" psence of y® Lord Bishop of Chester or his Chancellor in his absence the sume of one hundred marks, & 


1 Harl, MSS. codex, 2176, fol. 46 b. 2 {bid. fol, 38 b, 
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the vse thereof since xxv'" of July last past, or otherwise ansuere the vse of that hundred marks after the 
rate of 8! in the hundred, since the sayd time.’’? 

Leland, in the reign of Henry VU, in his description, or rather enumeration, of places in Garstang, 
mentions a village and chapel of Al Halois, and speaks with some doubt as to the existence of a market at 
Garstang. The “ great stone bridge on Wyuer,” over which the antiquary passed, was a high and narrow 
bridge, scarcely wide enough for the passage of modern carriages, and was built by the earl of Derl y, probably 
about the time when Greenhalgh Castle was erected, since it had a small watch-tower upon it for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the garrison of the castle. This old bridge was taken down about a hundred 
and twenty years ago, and the present erection placed in its stead. A bridge over Wyre, near St. Helens, is 
named in the charter of Robert Fitz Bernard, of Caterall, in the reign of KKing John. 

No village or chapel of All Hallowes, where the Wyre “ goeth into the mayne se” can now be discovered, 
the nearest ancient chapel of which we have any knowledge being a chapel of St. John the Baptist upon 
Howarth, mentioned in the charter of Robert Fitz Bernard to the knights hospitallers in the reign of King 
John ; and called St. John’s in a MS. map of the date 1598.° This, however, which still exists in ruins, is 
at a considerable distance in the township of Pilling. At the latter end of the seventeenth century it was no 
longer doubtful whether Garstang was a market-town or not. Blome describes it as a great market; his 
words are—* Garstrange, or Garsting, seated upon the river Wire, an indifferent good town, and hath a great 

. m ‘ . . . . 
market, for corn, cattle, yarn, and fish, on Thursdays.”* The cattle-market is noticed by the classical tourist, 
Drunken Barnaby, who records his ludicrous adventure in it :— 

“Veni Garstang, ubi nata 
Sunt armenta fronte lata. 
Veni Garstang, ubi male 
Intrans Forum Bestiale, 
Forte vacillando vico 
Hue et illue cum amico, 
In juvencee dorsum rui 
Cujus cornu lesus fui.” 


When the Scotch msurgents advanced into Lancashire, in the year 1715, to place the Chevalier de St. 
George upon the throne of England, they halted at Garstang, previous to taking possession of Preston, and 
probably obtained some accession to their numbers here, for when the rebellion was subdued, and the day of 
retribution came, four of the rebels—namely, Allen Sanderson, Thomas Cartmel, Thomas Goose, and Joseph 
Wadsworth—were brought to this place, and executed on the 14th of February 1716. There is a stone in 
the churchyard with the names of the last three on it, and the date of their death. Mr. Roger Moncaster, 
attorney of Garstang, also suffered death as a rebel at Gallows Hill, Preston, 28th of January of this year. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a great quantity of the deeds and records of the town 
perished accidentally in a fire which destroyed the house of Mr. Styth, then steward of the manor. 

In 4 Edward IT. (1310-11), a charter was granted for a market and fair to the abbot of Cockersand, and 
the town of Garstang was first incorporated in the seventh year of this king’s reign, probably on his return 
from the north after the decisive battle of Bannockburn. By this charter he conferred the privileges of a 
market, fairs, a court of pie-poudre, stallage, tollage, lastage, pontage, assize of bread, beer, weights, measures, 
and leather, upon the town, and directed that it should be governed by seven capital burgesses, who should 
elect annually a bailiff with other officers. The right of creating freemen was vested in the corporation, and 
they were declared exempt from tollage, but subject to powers without the borough. This charter was sur- 
rendered to Charles IT., who granted a new one on the 5th of August 1680, with additional privileges. The 
town and manor at that time belonged te the crown, and was held under lease, from the year 1538, by the 
family of the Spencers (of which family William the elder was, by King Charles’s charter, appointed the “ first 
and modern bailiff”). By this charter, which confirms the ancient privileges of the borough, the local 
government is vested in a bailiff, and seven capital burgesses, who are self-elected, and who choose the bailiff. 
‘The corporation do not exercise any jurisdiction, criminal or civil. They have the right of courts-baron for 
the recovery of small debts, but have suffered this privilege to fall into disuse. They can also hold a court of 
pie-poudre during the fairs. Deaths and removals in the burgesses are supplied from the freemen, who are 
qualified by birth, servitude, or gift of the corporation. The municipal otlicers of the borough are chosen an- 
nually on the 29th September by the corporation, The bailiff is treasurer of the corporate funds, trustee of 
Corless’s Gift, clerk of the market, collector of the tolls, and chief conservator of the peace, by virtue of his 
office ; and in these several duties he is assisted by the burgesses. The only burden endured by the non- 


1 Gan this have been invested as a mortgage on Myerscough out of a field bearing the name of Churchyard-field, and he suggests 
park ? for in the Duchy /nquisitio post mortem we find, among the that this may have been the chapel of All Hallows, where the Wyre 
property in the hands of Thomas Richardson, 8 Charles I. ‘* Mers- “ goeth into the mayne se.”—Hist. Blackpool, p. 49. Is it not 
cough Pareus pro manutence Schole de Garstang.” —B, H. more likely, however, that Bispham church is meant, which is now 

2 Harl. Coll. No. 6159.—Mr. Thornber, however, mentions that known to have been dedicated to All Hallows ?—B, H. 
near to Rossal, half a century ago, various human remains, and 
foundations of an ancient building lying east and west, were dug ° Brit. p. 135, Lond. 1673. 
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freemen now is the tolls, which they are compelled to pay. This corporation was not interfered with by the 
Municipal Reform Act. “The town is small,” say the Parliamentary Commissioners on Municipal Corpora- 
tions, “the houses of an inferior description ; there are no manufactories, nor anything bespeaking prosperity. 
The trade of the town is said to be on the decrease, and its general state declining.” 

The market, which is held on Thursday, is well attended, and the supply of grain and provisions is 
abundant. There are three annual fairs, namely, on Holy Thursday, on the 10th and 11th of July ; and on 
the 22d and 23d of November; there is also a fortnight fair for the sale of cattle, from the first Thursday in 
The Townhall is the principal public building, exclusive of the places of public 


Lent to Holy Thursday. : ; 
The edifice is situated in the market-place, and consists of two rooms, the upper of 


worship, im Garstang, 
which is used for public business, and the lower for a corn-market. An old town-hall, of which the date is 
not easily ascertained, stood on the same site till the year 1755, when it was taken down, and the present 
structure erected in its stead by the corporation, who assemble here on the 29th of September in every year, 


to choose their municipal officers for the ensuing year. | 

The parish contains the following townships :—Barnacre with Bonds; Bilsborough ; Cabus ; Catterall ; 
Claughton ; Cleveley (part), Forton (part); Garstang, C.; Holleth (part) ; Kirkland ; Nateby ; Pilling, ©. 
(part) ; Winmarleigh ; Nether Wyersdale. 
| BARNACRE wit Bonps.—The descent of the manor of Barnacre with Bonds, a portion of the ancient 
constablewick of Garstang, has already been shown, Bonds was sold to Mr, Bashell in 1834, by the duke 
of Hamilton, who at that time retained Barnacre, which, however, was sold with the rest of the property in 
1853, also to Mr, Bashell. In 11 George ILL. an act of parliament was passed for enclosing Barniker Moor, 
The Roman Catholic chapel for Garstang, already mentioned, is in Bonds, and there are also a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house and a Wesleyan chapel. 


Greenhalgh Castle was erected by Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, by license, dated at Lancaster, August 2, 5 Henry VIT. (1490)? 
by which he and his heirs were empowered to wall with stone, lime, and other materials, in his manor called Greenhall in the 
parish of Garstang, and to embattle, turrellate, crenellate, machicollate, or otherwise fortify them, and to hold them for ever with- 
out impediment or obstruction. The license also gives the power of making a park, 
and to have in it free warren and chase, which noue might enter to hunt without the 
earl’s license, under a penalty of £20,? Tre castle, and the reason for its being forti- 
fied, are mentioned by Camden: ‘The Wy, @ little river coming from Wierdale—runs 
with a swift stream by Greenhaugh Castle, built by Thomas Stanley, the first earl of 
Derby of that family, while he was under apprehensions of danger from certain of the 

mn nobility of this country who had been outlawed, and whose estates had been giyen him 
Wn by Henry the Seventh ; for they made several attempts upon him ; and many inroads 
into his grounds ; till at last these feuds were extinguished by the temper and prudence 


= WF i of that excellent person.””® Though the groutwork is strong, says Dr. Whitaker, the 
vA it masonry is extremely plain and unfeatured. The whole las been a rectangle nearly 
di Raa 2 approaching to a square, with a tower at each angle standing diagonally to each ad- 
ar - ret ad joining wall, The interval between the two walls wis 14 yards on one side, and 16 on 
iin the other, ‘The whole was surrounded by a circular moat, This castle was garrisoned 

a a Ub by James earl of Derby for the king in 1643, and held for the king under the gover- 

ASIN norship of ——- Anderton, esq.,4 and was besieged in August 1644, but unsuccessfully, 


for in May 1645 it is enumerated among the eight garrisons north of the Trent still 
holding out for the Royal cause, ‘* There remained,” says Rushworth in 1645, “ of 
garrisons belonging to the king unreduced, Lathom House and Green Castle in Lanea- 
shire, besieged by the Lancaster Forces.”® After tle death of its governor, Mr, An- 
derton, it was surrendered, and was dismantled in 1649 or 1650; and in 1772 it was 
seen by Pennant, who speaks of the single tower as ‘ the poor remains of Greenhangh 
castle.”® Roger Dewhurst, of Halliwell, esq., about 1780 made a drawing of the tower 
as it then appeared ; but it has since suffered much from the dilapidations of the ten- 
antry, who take portions of the walls for various purposes, A few years ago Lord Derby 
sold Greenhalgh Castle to Lord Kentis. ; 

Wedicar Hall, commonly called Moodacre, belonged to the family of Rigmaden, 
and in a charter concerning Cockersand abbey in 87 Edward II1, (1363), Thomas de 
Rigmayden is styled lord of the manor of Wedaere, owing suit and service to the abbey. 
ie John Rigmayden, a descendant of Thomas, married a daughter of Nicholas Butler of 
Raweliffe ; and a Margaret Rigmayden married William Butler of Kirkland. The Fyfes were afterwards seated at Wedicar ; fora 
John Kyfe of Wedeaere married Anne, daughter of John Butler of Kirkland, who died in 1659. From this family the propert. 
passed to the Spencers, and afterwards to the duke of Hamilton, Lady Gerard, duchess of Hamilton, resided at Wedicar Hall 
“many years after the duke's death in the duel with Lord Mohun. This hall is the manor-house. Zwrner is a farm which has 
been oceupied for 300 years by a family of that name, which is said always to have included a Lawrence Turner. 


Neriir Wyerspann.—A colony of Cistercian monks from Furness planted themselves in Wyersdale 
fora short time before 1188, when they removed to Withney or Wothenay in Ireland. At this time Wyersdale 
was a part of the possessions of the Lancasters, from whom it passed, as before described, to the duke of 
Hamilton.’ Although not named in the perainbulation of the forests of Lancashire in 12 Henry IIT. (1227-8), 
yet in 51 Henry IIL (1266-7) the vaecary and forest of Wyersdale were granted to Edward Crouchback ; 


1p x o 
: Report, pp- 1519-1522, “Tn the edition of 1835 the governor was erroneously named, ‘ 
Kuerden’s 4to MS., fol. 59, in the Chetham Library, which Robert Plessington, esq. See Discourse of the War in Lancashire, 
che a copy of the Licence, p. 60. 5 JTist. Collect., P. 4, vol. i. p. 29. 6 Tour, p. 20, By 
fibson's Camden, p,. 975. 7 At the Duke's sale in 1853 it was bought by P. Ormrod, esq. — ms 
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wages of foresters, and the fee of the master forester were fixed, and verderers appointed, so that Wyersdale 
had all the characteristics of a superior chase. In 4 and 5 Philip and Mary (1557-8), John Rigmayden held 
the manor of Nether Wyresdale.’ In 1605, while the manor was in possession of the Gerards of Bromley, 
an allotment of the common was made to the tenants, of which the records are preserved in the Duchy Office, 
but cannot be given at length. 

The first contains a schedule of all the tenants within the manor of Nether Wiresdale, with their several vents and portions 
of common allotted to them, according to certain articles made between the right hon. the Lord Gerard and his tenants of the said 
manor, by Robert Dalton, John Calvert, and Matthew Dickenson, commissioners in that behalf appointed, specifying Barnacre 
township, Bounds township, Wyresdale quarter, Cleveley, Hollorth, Tarboas, Loug and More, being descriptive of the tenants, 
with the respective quantities of lands, and the annual rents of 978 acres and a half, and shewing that 21 acres and a half remained 
not divided, or allotted to the tenants towards satisfying the cottagers and charterers there. Then follows a list of names of such 
tenants as accepted their several portions at and before the 6th of March 1604 (2 James 1.), and the names of abseutees who had 
not accepted their portion of common allotted. The other instrument contains a schedule of the names of all such tenants within 
the said manor, who accepted their portions of common allotted to themy according to certain articles between Lord Gerard and 
the said tenants ; the names of such as were present and refused their portions ; the names of absentees who had not accepted their 
portions ; and the names of others who had consented to the articles. 4 

The ancestors of the late John Fenton Cawthorne, esq, M.P. for Lancaster, ave said to have held a por 
tion of Wyersdale for six or seven hundred years, but the descent of their property is one of those difficulties 
which frequently beset the topographer. George IIL. once contemplated the revival of the barony of Wyers- 
dale, in the person of Mr. Fenton Cawthorne, whom he intended to create Lord Wyersdale. Their residence, 
called JVyreside, is an elegant mansion, now the seat of Henry Garnett, esq. 

The scenery of the banks of the Wyre, as the river flows through this beautiful valley, being varied ly 
high hills and ridges skirted with woods, is bold and pleasing. Manufactures have entered this remote part 
on a small seale, in the cotton and worsted spinning departments, which form the principal employment of 
the villagers of Seorton and Dolphinholme. The mills are turned by water, of which there is no scarcity. 
The Roman Catholie chapel, rebuilt about 1819, and the Wesleyan-Methodist chapel, opened in 1829-30, are 
situated at Scorton. /Vyresdale Park is the residence of Peter Ormrod, esq. 

HotLtern.—aA place called Halcath was given by William de Lancastre the first to Bernard Fitz Rufus, 
ancestor of the Catteralls of Catterall and Little Mitton ; but this grant, quoted by Mr, Baines, really refers 
to Howarth in Catterall township, and has nothing to do with Holleth. Holleth is one of the smallest town 
ships in the county, containing only 354 acres, with six houses and fifty persons in the year 1831, reduced 
to thirty in 1861. It is frequently named a hamlet, the style which it anciently bore as a member of the 
constablewick of Garstang. It was part of the property of the duke of Hamilton, and owed suit and service 
to the court of the constablewick at Cabus, but Richard Cardwell Gardner, esq., is now the principal owner. 
A small part of Holleth is in Cockerham parish. 

CLEVELEY and ForTon.—These townships, at one time mentioned jointly in the census returns of popu 
lation, are independent townships, chiefly the property of P. Ormrod, esq., partly situated in this parish and 
partly in that of Cockerham, to which they chiefly belong, and under which they will be noticed. 

WINMARLEIGH.—Gregory de Winnerlie, or de Wimerlegh, in the reign of Henry IIL. granted to the 
abbot of Cockersand a portion of his lands near the lands of William Fitz Hervey, mentioning among other 
boundaries an oak tree signed with the cross; and in 26 Henry IT. (1241-2) he made a final agreement 
with Geoffrey, prior of Lancaster, by which he remitted and quitclaimed his right to six bovates of land in 
Hulle* In 17 Edward III. (1343) Robert de Plesyngton received a fine from Thomas le Gentyll, Katerine, 
his wife, and Ranulf, their son, for a moiety of the manor of Wynmerles,’ and in 22 Edward IL. (1848) he 
passed divers messuages and lands in Gayrstang to John, son of Thomas de Riggemayden. In 36° Edward 
ILL. (1362) William, son of William le Molyneux, and cousin and heir of Richard, held lands in Winmerleghe 
of the manor of Wyresdale.” Richard Radelyffe, of Radelyffe, who was high sheriff of the county from 29 
to 32 Edward IIT. (1355 to 1358), having married Isabella, daughter and heiress of Plesington of Wymersley, 
who was living 42 Edward IIT. (1368), became lord of the manor, From him it passed through several heirs 
to Anne Radeliffe, who married Sir Gilbert Gerard, by one of whose descendants it is supposed to have been 
sold to the Pattens of Bank. Thomas Patten of Bank, who died in 1772, is named lord of Winmarleigh in the 
family pedigree. A mansion called Mockbeggar Hall was taken down about a century ago. Winmarleigh 
Moss, in which the celts sold to John Wilson Patten, of Bank, esq., were found, is part of the immense bog 
of Pilling Moss. Colonel Wilson Patten is the lord of the manor. 

Cabus.—This was another of the duke of Hamilton’s manors, and formerly the seat of the court baron 
for Holleth, Cleveley, Cabus, Nateby, Wyresdale, and Barnacre. Peter Ormrod, esq., is the present lord. 

Natresy.—This township is said to have been in the tenure of the family of Travers of Tulketh so far 
back as the reign of Henry I. Laurence Travers, who lived soon after that reign, was succeeded by eleven 
generations. Nateby appears in possession of William Traverse in 16 Henry VIEL and 1 Elizabeth’ (1524 


T Duc. Lane. vol. x. Ing. n. 11. 5 Bag of Pedes Finium in the Chapter House, Westm. 
* Duchy Records, Repert. Bag FE, n. 65. é 7 ea th ‘ 

F a , = : i Nscaet. 36 Kdw. Il. n. 120. 

8 Registr. $8. Maria de Lane. MS. fol. 3 dis. sahil Shar an 
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and 1559); and Richard Traverse had Nateby Hall 19 Elizabeth (1577).' William Travers was living in 
. Cet, le . Lee me he 10 ap ar 9 o 
1613. The greater part of the township was divided at the duke of Hamilton’s sale ; the other part had been 
3 ~™ r az s Pay "| D na peann? 
sold by Mr. Hand, about 1800, to different persons. Nuteby Hall is now occupied as a farm-house. Bower's 
House, in 1835 the property of Mr. Wakefield, was the seat of Richard Green, gent., about 1660, who married 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of John Brockholes, of Claughton, esq. In this old house is an upper room, used 
old times as a Catholic oratory and hiding-place, approached by curious winding stairs. 

PILLInG.—Theobald Walter granted all his aia of Pylin to the canons of Cokersand to build an abbey 
of the Premonstratensian order.? In 20 Edward I. (1292), the king laid claim to the manor of Pilyn, on the 

. : fia ar : p Aah (dey er pos 2 
ground that it was in the seisin of King John, his grandfather ; but the abbot of Cokersand prove d that John, 
in the second year of his reign (1200-1), granted to the canons of Kokersand the waste in which that manor 
was constructed; and he also proved that the abbatial lands in Pilyn were exempt from fines and amerce- 
ments. The Rev. J. D. Banister writes to me :-— 

“T conceive the word Haia applies to a certain inclosure of lands in Pilling, which lie adjoining to Pilling Hall, and are now 
and always have been surrounded by a ZZaia. . These demesne lands are free from tithes by the payment of a modus of about thirty 
shillings per annum. This Haia, or inclosure, is made and kept in repair by the tenants of the adjoining lands to the present day, 
as was the custom in the Saxon period, and, I presume, acted on in this instance. This /Za7a incloses all the demesne lands, which 
were doubtless the first cultivated district in the township, which would appear to receive a confirmation from King John’s grant 
of the MWaste to Kokersand Abbey in 1200-1, as the ancient Haia had been granted distinct from the Wastes. The Wastes, 1 
imagine, of King John’s grant, include not only the moss, but a considerable extent in the township which in the days of King 
John were swampy and unprofitable lands. Pilling Hall, the ancient grange of Kokersand, is on this land, and near the present 
site of the hall some beautiful carved stones, supposed to be the windows of an ancient oratory, were dug up about twelve years 
ago. The old chapel of St. John the Baptist stood about a quarter of a mile from the Hall, and was taken down in 1717 to 1721, 
when the present church was erected in part of the old materials.” 

The waste was in the western part of the parish, consisting of a large tract of peaty land, comprising 
several thousand acres, called Pilling Moss, which stretched from the borders of Kirkland to Preesal. Portions 
of the moss adjoining other townships take their names from them. The moss is now all cultivated. The 
acreage of the township is about 5000 acres, with the addition of 1900 acres of green marsh and land 
occasionally overflowed by the tide. 

The researches of the Rev. J. D. Banister of Pilling and others have shown that this moss was in very 
ancient times a vast forest. A little below the surface numbers of huge stumps of trees are found, and at a 
depth of six feet, with another six feet of turf beneath, was found the remains of a very curious wooden 
causeway, known by the name of the Dane’s Pad, referred by Mr. Thornber to the Roman period, and 
believed to have been a communication between Lancaster and the Roman port on the Wyre. It has been traced 
by Mr. Banister (who, however, believes it to have been of later date, and constructed by the Cockersand monks 
for access to their Rawcliffe property) and the Rey. W. Thornber, for a distance of a mile and a half across 

] ) , 

the moss, and consists of a pathway of riven oak-trees laid to a width of about eighteen inches upon sleepers, 
through which, by square holes, the upper pavement is staked into the ground. Many curious remains have 
been found at different times along the line, and in the vicinity of this old causeway, some of them Roman, 
others more probably British.” An eruption of the bog similar to that which Leland described as having 
taken place at Chat Moss in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and to the floating away of Solway Moss 
in the year 1771, occurred here in 1744-5, and is thus described by the Rey. L. Richmond in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for that year.° 

“January 28th, 1744-5, a part of Pilling Moss was observed to rise to a surprising height: after a short time it sunk as much 
below the level, and moved slowly towards the south side: in half an hour's time it covered twenty acres of land, The improved 
land adjoining that part of the Moss which moves, a concave circle, containing near 100 acres, is well nigh filled wp with moss 
and water; in some parts it is thought to be five yards deep. A family is driven out of their dwelling-house, which is quite 
surrounded, and the fabrie tumbling down. The part of the Moss which is sunk, like the bed of a river, runs north and south, is 
above a mile in length, and near half a mile in breadth; so that it seems there is a continual current to the south. A man was 
going over the Moss when it began to move: as he was going eastward, he perceived, to his great astonishment, that the ground 
under his feet moved southward. He turned back speedily, and had the good fortune to escape being swallowed up.” 


The cause of these occurrences was no doubt want of drainage ; the water, in a series of years, collected 
below the bed of the moss in a body sufficiently large to float off the buoyant and adhesive soil ; but disasters 
.of this nature never happen to mosses even partially drained. Within the last half-century, Pilling Moss 
has been rapidly passing under cultivation. Even in 1835 “one estate, called Eskham House, has more 
than 300 acres in cultivation.” Eskham Moss is now entirely reclaimed, and a school and mission room is 
now erected on this estate. The neighbourhood find in the turf cut from the margin of this moss a never 
failing supply of fuel, which compensates in some degree for the absence of coal. “ As inexhaustible as Pilling 


2. : a . . . =} 
Moss” is a local proverb, which prevailed even in the time of Fuller. The head of a lady was found in the 
; Due. Lane. vol. xii. n, 22. (from which these particulars have been gleaned) is given by Rev. 
Rai See ante, p. 435, for Theobald Walter’s charter, which was con- W. Thornber, in the Z'vrans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and Chesh. vol. iii. 
firmed 17 John. Rot. Chart, m. 4, n, 24 (1215-16), and 11 Hen. III. p. 116; also see a paper by Rev. J. D. Banister, in the Trans. 
(m. DA 1276-7). Arch. Assoc.—B. H. 
‘ Placit de (Quo W ar. 20 Edw. I. Rot. 7. > Phil. Trans. \xii. p. 128. Gough's Camden, vol. iii. p. 442. 
A very interesting account of Pilling Moss and the Danes’ Pad S No. xii, 1p, 282) 
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Moss in 1824, at a place called Kentucky. On the borders of the Moss, west of Nateby, a farm-house named 
Bonehill was ues a ae of nee Eeonant, women 


Gardner of Pilling: and in 35 Horry VIIL (154 3), ie ele ewan was ae a i Siete Kitchin of Hat 
field, in Herts, esq., and afterwards of Pilling Hall, whose eldest daughter conveyed it by marriage ie Robert 
Dalton of Thurnham, esq. Frances, daughter ca John Dalton of Thurnham, who died Marchal etn 
transferred a part of Pilling by marriage to Humphrey Trafford of Croston, esq., from whose family it passed 
to John Gardner, esq., whose two sons now hold it. Another part came through the Banastres of Altham 
to the ancestors of E. G. 8, Hornby, esq., of Dalton Hall. Mr. Gardner and Mr. Hornby are the reputed 
lords. The ancient chapel of Pilling, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, now in ruins, stood some distance 
from the village. It was in existence in 1598, as appears from a map of that date in the Harleian Collection, 
codex 6159, and is mentioned in a charter of Robert Fitz Bernerd to the knights hospitallers in the time 
of King John. The present parochial chapel “ was new built and consecrated in 1721,” says Bishop Gastrell, 
on a site nearer the village, and has been lately improved and beautified. Fine national schools were built 
in 1856. The Rev. J. D. Banister has been incumbent here since 1825. The living, now a vicarage, is in 
the gift of E. G. 8. Hornby, esq., and the Gardner family, the lords of the manor. The Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel was built in 1813. In 1857 a Church of England school was built near Eagland Hill for the children 
of the Moss district, and now, 1869, a beautiful mission-room is nearly completed, to which is to be annexed a 
separate district from the townships of Pilling, Nateby, and Winmarleigh. A small detached portion of the 
township, Bankhouses, near Cockersand abbey, is in Cockerham parish. The township is characterised by 
its fence-dikes, mentioned in the ballad of Flodden Field— 


** They wt ye Standley howte forthe went 
From Pemberton and Pillin Dikes.”’ 


KIRKLAND.—The parish church, and the village of Garstang Church Town, both lie in Kirkland township, 
which is first mentioned in the inquisition taken 31 Henry IIL. (1246-7), which certifies that William de 
Laneastre died seised, among other lands, of Kirkland, Seotford, Gayrestang, and Warton ;' after the lapse 
of a century, it belonged to William de Kirkeland, whose name was derived from his residence, and who died 
36 Edward III. (1362.)° Kairkeland was held by him as of the manor of Wyresdale, which was then either in 
the possession of the Lancasters, or their representatives, the Couey family, from whom that and the manor 
of Kirkeland passed to Sir John de Coupeland. Of the subsequent possessors of Kirkland no further traces 
appear, until “John le Botiler married Alice, heir to the manors of Kirkland,’’ from whom proceeded the 
Butlers of Kirkland. Canon Raines says, “ These Butlers (of Kirkland) are said to be descended from Richard 
Butler, third son of Sir John Butler of Raweliffe (Sheriff of Lancaster 16 Richard II.), who married Elizabeth, 
his cousin in the fourth degree, by license of Pope Boniface IX. (1401-2).' 

CATTERALL.—A township containing 1741 acres between Garstang and Preston, a part of it being 
detached, and lying some miles away between Bleasdale and Barnacre. Here, at Calder Vale, a church in 
the Perpendicular style, “St. John the Evangelist’s,” was built in 1865, on Jand given by W. J. Garnett, esq. 
It is a vicarage, in the gift of W. J. Garnett, esq., and the vicar of Garstang; present incumbent, Rev. J. 
Gornall (1868). William de Lancaster, the first, gave to Bernard Fitz-Rufus two carucates of land in Haleath 
and Catteral, which Richard Fitz-Swane, and Beatrice Fitz-Robert, and Michael Atheleston, held in knight’s 
service.” Holcath is probably the place called at a later date Howarth. A deed, without date, has been 
already mentioned, by which Robert, the son of Bernard, in the reign of King John, grants 


*«To the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem the manse of St. John the Baptist super Howarth with the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist with the demesnes—viz. from the bridge of Hawayd following the Wyre to the bridge which is over the Wyre near St 
Helen’s, and so from the said bridge following the ditch which is near my messuage in Catterall, ie so from my messuage 
following the ditch to the road from “Pp restone, and so across the road towards Slireshalgh to the land which was Spareling’s, and 
from Spareling’ sland to the Wyre. And all the lands which are comprised between these divisions, and 6 acres in the township 
of Catteral upon Keldit, which were Alan Fitz Ralph’s, and my mill of Catterall, besides two acres of land near the house which 
was William de Ricihale’s in Wetre to make a market. And 4 acres of land in Heigham, for slate-quarries with common pasture 
of Klactone. And 1 bovate of land in Hoton upon Ribel, with common pasture in the township, and with fisheries and the 
services of the free men, and part of my land in Gosanerhges—viz. Ytnlefeld with the houses.” 


Soon after this donation, we find the township held by a family of the name of Catterall ; whose descent, 
from this benefactor to Alan de Catterall of Little Mitton, is exhibited by Dr. Whitaker in his //istory of 
Whalley (p. 254) in the Catterall pedigree. In 42 Henry IIL. (1257-8), Richard de Caterhale, great-grand- 
father of Alan, held, among other places, Gosenhar and Katerale.” These estates passed into the Sherburns 
in the reign of Henry VIII. , by the marriage of Dorothy, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Catteral of 
Little Mitton, with Richard or Robert, third son of Thomas Sherburne.” Catterall subsequently became the 


1 Hseaet. 31 Hen. IIT. n, 45. _> Dr. Kuerden’s MS. Coll. vol. iv. fol. H. 3, in the Heralds 
27 1 College. 

2 Escaet. f mise O2: eS) 

gag i ats ne ; 6 Ascaet. 42 Hen. III. n. 13. 

* Copy of Visitation of 1567 in Harl. MS. 1158. 7 Tn the Catterall pedigree, it is Richard ; but in the pedigree of 
4 Notitia Cestriensis : Note, vol. ii. p. 412. Sherburne of Stonyhurst, it is Robert. 
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property of the Banastres of Bank, and Christopher Banastre occupied the hall in 1649. It was afterwards 
possessed by the Winckleys, and was conveyed to Sir John Shelley, bart., the late owner, by his marriage, 
June 2, 1807, with Frances, daughter and heiress of Thomas Winckley of Brockholes and Catterall, esq. 

A branch of the Plessingtons of Plessington resided at Dimples, an old house in this township. William 
Plessington had held Dimples Hall, and property in six townships, in 1621,' and the family existed until the 
civil wars, during which Robert Plessington, esq., was governor of Greenhalgh Castle for the king. His 

—S ° . i ante > . ~4 « ie . i 7 = 1 ” 
younger son, William, was educated for the Roman Catholic priesthood at Valladolid, in Spain, where he 
took holy orders, and, on his return to England, he resided as chaplain to Mr. Massey of Puddington, in 
Cheshire. In 1679 he was indicted for high treason on the statute of 27 Elizabeth (1585), for exercising 
the functions of priesthood, condemned, and executed at Chester, July 19, 1679." Dimples is now the 
property of Mr. Jonathan Jackson. The extensive and long-established calico-printing works of Messrs. 
Fielding, to which this township owed much of its prosperity, were discontinued in 1830, when the population 
immediately decreased about one-half; but it has again increased to more than its previous number, owing 
to the establishment of cotton-mills by Messrs. Catterall and Co, A small Wesleyan chapel was opened here 
about 1825. 

3ILSBOROUGH.—In 29 Henry III. (1244-5)"Alan de Singleton held two bovates of land in Billisburghere.” 
In the Coucher Book of Cokersand is a grant without date from John, son of Richard de Billisburgh, of an 
acre of land in Billisburgh and Werringeshurst. William Banastre, in 17 Edward II. (1323-4), held one 
messuage, 20 acres, and the mill, and half the town of Billesworth.” The Duchy Feodary states that Adam, 
son and heir of William Banastre, held the manor of Billisburgh by the service of two shillings. The town- 
ship is now held by a number of landowners, of whom the late Thomas Butler Cole, of Kirkland Hall, esq., 
was the principal. About 1815 a Wesleyan Methodist chapel was erected here. 

CLAUGHTON.—This place is commonly pronounced Clighton, and gave name to a local family, of whom 
Richard de Clacton appears in a deed without date as a benefactor to Cockersand Abbey. There is a Roman 
Catholic chapel built in 1792. Previously, Catholic worship had been held in a room in the house of the 
present priest, which was fitted up in 1774 ; and at still earlier periods the priests ministered to their flock, 
their names being known for two centuries past. Among them was Roger Brockholes, who was often con- 

5 5 5 ’ 
cealed in an old farm-house now occupied by Peter Brown. 

In 17 Edward IT. (1323-4) the moiety of the town of Claghton in Amoundernesse was vested in William Banastre, whose son 

. Lo} ’ 
castle-guard of Lancaster. In the reign of Richard H. Thomas Banastre’s possessions here and in other places were seized for the 
king and duke of Lancaster. Claughton is afterwards found in possession of the Brockholes. John de Brockholes was living in 3 
lap I : - s 

Henry LV. (1401-2), and had a son, Roger, towhom John de Caterall gave the manor of Heton in Landisdale [Heaton in Lonsdale 

= Tr . ? 5 ° . . rT. . as 
19 Henry VI. (1440-1.) His descendant, the late Joseph Brockholes, devised his estates to William Fitzherbert, second son of 
Thomas Fitzherbert of Swynnerton Hall, Co, Stafford, by Maria Theresa Throckmorton, born 1759, with injunction to take the 
name and arms of Brockholes. He died 23d July 1817, leaving issue Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes, esq., now of Claughton, 
Heaton, and Mains, born 15th June 1800; Francis, born Ist August 1802, died s. p. 1851 ; Charles, born 8th February 1804, 
marriel Miss Carruthers of Liverpool, and died 18th November 1853, leaving issue; and a daughter, Mary Anne, who died 
unmarried November 6, 1842. 

Claughton Hall is a spacious mansion, commanding in its appearance and beautiful in its situation, the 
park being finely wooded, and having a sheet of water a quarter of a mile in length. 


The trade and manufacture of Garstang parish are not very extensive, but a number of looms are 
employed in the town in weaving linen and cotton goods, and there are several cotton, bobbin, and paper 
mills. An impulse was given to the trade of this town and parish by the facilities afforded to trade from the 
Lancaster Canal, which crosses the river by a beautiful aqueduct, within a quarter of a mile to the south of 
the principal street ; and the opening, a generation later, of the railway, which passes through the heart of the 
parish from Preston to Lancaster. The Wyre, in its course, washes the eastern and southern limits, and 
yields abundance of trout, smelts, and other fish in their season. The land is generally fertile; and the 
parish of Garstang was celebrated in Drunken Barnaby’s time for a fine breed of well-formed cattle. 


2 Due. Lane. vol. xxiii. Ing. 19 Jac. I. n. 85. 3 Hscaet. 29 Hen. III. n. 34. 
“ Chaloner’s Mem. of Miss. Priests, vol. ii, p. 410. : 4 Tbid. 17 Edward I]. n. 45. 
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LANCASTER PARISH (Part). 


YA SELVA HE parish of Lancaster is so essentially identified with the Hundred of Lonsdale that its 
i¢ Psy general history and description will come under that great division of the county ; but, of the 
two-and-twenty townships which are comprised in its ancient ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there 
are five townships detached from the main parish, and to some extent from each other, which 
7, @MD-2—, are situated in Amounderness, and must therefore be now considered. These are Fulwood, 
SEN SOE N A Bleasdale, Preesall with Hackensall, Stalmine with Stainall, and Myerscough. Of these the 
ian distant from the mother-chureh is Fulwood. 

FULWOOD is in the midst of the Preston townships, and only three miles from that town, while twenty 
miles from Lancaster. It is not distinguished by name in Domesday Book, but Mr. Hardwick believes that 
it is given under the name of Wate/e’, adducing as an argument the fact that the ancient Roman road, 
Watling Street, ran through the township, and regarding the ‘hamlet of ( ‘adley in Fulwood as preserving the 
ancient name in a corrupted form. Mr. Beamont, however, allocates Watelei to Wheatley in Chipping, and 
as it occurs next to Chipenden in the ancient survey, this is most probably the township that is meant. This 
is also confirmed by the fact that, at least as early as 12 Henry IIL, when the Perambulatio de Foresta was 
taken, the name Fulwood existed as distinct from Cadley as it is at present. That document gives the 
boundaries of the old forest, which they recommended should be one of those not disforested, thus :— 


“From the haye of Runisgil as far as to the path of Sepal, and thence as far as to the duct [? path] which goes from Sepedale 
to Fulwode, and thence as the duct falls into Hayersic hegate, and thence as the way goes to Coleford in the Ferms, and thence as 
that falls as far as to the Codelische [Cadley], and thence as far as to the haye of Ri annislyt ; and the men of Preston ought to 
have building-timber for their houses, and wood for fuel, and pasture for their cattle.”! : 

The only fact concerning its tenure given in the former edition of this work was, that it “is held in fee 
by the earl of Derby, who, when Lord Stanley received a grant of the herbage of the moor, and afterwards 
an allotment of the common, which is co-extensive with the mancr.” This latter statement is hardly correct. 
The common has only been a portion of the manor from ancient times. Large portions were enclosed cen- 
turies ago, and messuages in Fulwood appear in the Duchy post mortem Inquisitions as early as 6 Henry 
VIIL, in the hands of Lambert Stodaghe of Lancaster and Stodday ; 16 Elizabeth and 4 Charles IL. successive ly 
in John and William Charnocke ; and 33 Elizabeth and 8 Charles L, in a family of Claytons. From these 
Claytons descended Clayton, bishop of Clogher, and the well-known family of the same name in Liverpool. 
Fulwood remained in the hands of the Duchy till about 1786, when the earl of Derby obtained a lease of it, 
and in election rivalry established a racecourse there in opposition to the corporation races on Preston Moor. 
In the 51 George IIT. (1810), Fulwood Moor was enclosed, the crown reserving the race-ground and some 
adjoining closes of which the Stanleys enjoyed the lease, since surrendered. An allotment was, at the time 
of the enclosure, claimed by Nicholas Grimshaw, esq., on behalf of the in-burgesses of Preston, in virtue of 
their charters (see ante, p. 441) and by-laws, which, after some opposition from the commissioners, was obtained, 
and sixty-seven statute acres were allotted. Lord Derby’s lease expired in 1833, when the races ceased. 

On a farm called Killingsough, in this township, have been found many cannon-balls, human bones, and 
other relies of the great battle of ‘Ribbleton Moor, in 1648.* This place, under the name of Kylanesalghe is 
met with in the Inquisition post mortem of the possessions of the first duke of Lancaster, 36 Edward ILL. 

Cadley School was founded in 1707 by the Rey. 8. Peploe, who got the corporation to give the land 
then described as “in the townships of Cadeley and Fulwood,” for the purpose. John Hatch of Preston 
left £80 for the school, which the vicar invested, with £10 of the Preston poor’s money, and £10 of his own, 
in five acres of land called “ Norshaw,” the produce of which continues, with an exception noticed below, 
to go in the same three directions, Mr. Peploe’s heirs receiving a fifth.’ 

The barracks for Preston have been erected in this township, enclosing twenty-seven acres, part of the 
land formerly occupied by the old racecourse. The works were commenced July 1842, and finished August 
1843, at an expense of £137,921. Extensive additions have, however, been made since that time. 

In the previous edition of this work, it was stated as a great disadvantage of the isolation of Fulwood 
from its mother-parish, that the inhabitants could not legally marry except at Lancaster. This state of 
things, however, exists no longer. Christ Church, a handsome Gothic edifice, with a spire, costing £3000, 
was opened August 3, 1865 ; the Rey. Joseph Hudson (1869) is incumbent. It is a separate parish, under 

1 Lansd. MSS. cod. 559, fol. 55, ° Hardwick’s Preston, p. 64. 3 Thid. p. 538, 
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Lord Blandford’s act, and a vicarage, and is in the gift of the vicar of Lancaster. Its school is endowed 
with £12 a-year, part of the ancient endowment of the school at Cadley. A large new workhouse for the 
Preston Union is also being built on a part of the old moor. 

Myerrscover is another of the isolated townships of Lancaster parish, lying about six miles north of 
Preston, and almost surrounded by the tow nships of Garstang pi arish. It is a part of the ancient forest land 
of the Duchy. In the “ Survey of 1320-46,” recently printed by the Chetham Society,’ Myrescough is 
mentioned in a way which seems to imply that it was then regarded as an outlying portion of Quernmore 
Forest— Fforesta de Quernmore vidlt expte Mireschoghe, &c.” All that is told us of it being—* There is 
there a certain custom called Bonesilver [? boon-silver], to wit for messuages, corn not held by tenure in 
capite, and for easement of divers articles, which ought to pay for common, etc., if pe rehance such capite 
does not exist, to w it, at Easter and Michaelmas terms, 73d.” In the reign of Henry VIII. Leland speaks 
of “ Merscow Patk ® as belonging to Lord Derby.” In Ree aa in the ‘Duchy Court, s. d. he of the time 
of Elward VI., or Philip and Mary, we find Edward, earl of Derby, “ keeper of the Myreskoo Park,” and 
elsewhere called “ Master of the game,” as plaintiff in an action against Edward Tyldesley, “ farmer of the 
herbage,” on a question of disputed right of turbary.” Only a few years earlier, however, 23 and 29 Henry 
VIII. (1531 and 1537), we find Thurstan, the father of this Edward Tyldesle y, was “deputy-master 
forester” and “deputy keeper,” in two actions,’ also in the Duchy Court, the first of which was against 
Henry Kyghley for “ deer killing in Broks Gille, Mirescoghe Park,” Kighley, by the way, being the maiden 
name of Thurstan Tyldesley’s wife. In the same record, 6 Edward VI. (1552), we find Stannesacre, 
Myrescoghe Park, mentioned as the cause of action, or “ disputed title to lands, ete.,” between John Adamson 
and Thomas Leyland. Stansacre Hall is now only a farm-house.  J/yrescough ‘Lodge, now also a farm-house, 
was the old hall of the Tyldesleys, and there are Still some relics of its former state and occupants, a fine oak 
staircase, and a massive oaken chimne *y-piece, carved in eight pannels, two of which bear T. T. and the 
Tyldesley arms, while on others are medallion heads, one of which is surmounted by the Derby crest, and 
another by the Derby arms. Canon Raines ascribes this to the work of Edward Tyldesley, who had arms 
allowed in 1644. Over the door of the stable is a rudely carved stone, bearing the words OLD DOG LAD, 
1714, which has beens the subject of some learned speculations, but which is found, by a diary of Thomas 
Tyldesley, to have been a nickname of his, probably given to him on account of the proceedings against dogs, 
for which his family office of deputy-keeper in the forest would make him notorious. Myrescough Lodge 
has twice had royal occupants: James L, who slept there a night or two in his progress from E dinburgh to 
London in 2617, and Charles IL, who, August 13, 1651, “lodged one night at Myerscoe, Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley’s house,” on his advance through Preston towards Worcester. Cason Raines says that the park 
was not walled or fenced, but laid open, and that there were still deer in it as late as 1778. 

In 1835 the manor was held of the Duchy by Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes of Claughton, esq., whose 
ancestor, Augustin Brockholes, resided here in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Hollands 
of Denton held lands here in the reign of Henry V IIL, as appears from the post-mortem inquisition of 
Thurstan Holland, 2 Henry VIII. (1 510),° and Robert Holland, 6 Henry VIII. (1514).’ At present the 
manorial rights are in the Duchy, which owns most of the township. 

Two fairs for cattle are held here, established about forty years ago, on April 15, and the Monday after 
Rogation day. 

It is worth remembering that John Cross, who founded Bilsborough Free Grammar-school in 1718, 
was * of Myerscough.” 

3LEASDALE, a royal forest, chapelry, and township, co-extensive with each other, is a wild moorland dis- 
trict, but a great part of it has undergone a remarkable transformation since the first edition of this work was 
published. This change is due to the enterprise and perseverance of the late William Garnett, esq., and 
his son William James Garnett, esq., who, by drainage and cultivation, have altered the whole aspect of the 
country, and converted wild moss-lands into good meadows and pastures. The dilapidated building which 
was occupied as a church, “resembling a ruinous habitation more than a place of worship,” has been replaced 
by a neat edifice, with commodious schools. This church was originally dedicated to St. Eadmor, ef which 
it is thought Admarsh, now the name of the locality, is merely a corruption. In all old maps as far back as 
1598, it is marked as “ Edmarsh chap.” so that, though no record of it is known prior to 1577, it must have 
existed long before that time for the name of the patron saint to have been so completely transmuted into 
the name of the place. This is corroborated by the report of the Parliamentarian Commissioners in 1650, 
that it was “thirteen miles from the parish church, without a minister or any maintenance,” and “that the 
people thereabouts are an ignorant and careless people, knowing nothing of the Worshippe of God, but living 


' Chet. Ser. lxxiv. Three Lancashire Documents, p. 61. ® Hardwick’s Hist. of Preston, p. 538. 
- Ttin. vol. v. p- 91, 6 4 7 
+ Due. Lane, Placita, p. 204, é Duc, Lane. Ing. post mortem, p. 17. 
* Ibid. pp. 148 and 158, “ Ibid. p. 18. 
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in ignorance and superstition.”’ This suggests that it must have been erected before the Reformation, and 
having no endowment, had fallen into decay ; for, after the Reformation, the only chapel-building in remote 
districts was by the Puritans, of whom evidently the commissioners found few here! Before the time when the 
Parliamentarian Commissioners characterised them as above, we find indications among them of “ difficulties” 
on the score both of rent and tithes, such as are not unusual in the occupants of quasi-public lands. The 
Duchy courts record proceedings, in the time of Henry VIL, on the part of “the tenants of Blesedale chase,” 
against “Sir John Bothe, knt., the king’s receiver,” who had been distraining the cattle on their pasture 
lands ;* while in 31 Henry VIII. (1539), “'T homas Backhouse, tenant of Blesedale W ythe,” is suing Robert 
Singleton “for interrupting the way to the _tythe barn, and hindering the collection of the tythe corn.” * 
In Bishop Gastrell’s time, there was “service” performed every first Sunday i in the month, and no other,” a 
small endowment, £4 yearly, for the “wages” of an occasional minister, having been left by Christophe r 
Parkinson, gent., of Hazlehurst in Ble: isdale, in 1702. The chapel was rebuilt in 1837 by the exertions of 
the late Rev. W. Fenton, and the Rev. C. C. C. Barclay, M.A., is the incumbent, the appointment resting with 
the vicar of Lancaster. leasdule Tower, a modern erection, is the property of W. J. Garnett, esq., J. P. 
Near to the Tower is situate the North Lancashire Reformatory School, built by subscription in 1857, at a 
cost of £1500. The scheme was initiated by Mr, Garnett, and the school is worked mainly under his manage- 
ment, one hundred boys being usefully employed, principally in agricultural labour, and many acres of moor- 
land have been brought into good cultivation by them in their farming operations. The ancient forestal 
rights of the crown in Bleasdale are held by W. J. Garnett, esq., under lease from the Duchy. 
PREESALL-WITH-HACKENSALL,—Pressouede,’ in the Domesday survey of Amounderness, was estimated at 
six carucates, and the tithes were granted by Roger de Poictou to the priory of Lancaster. In the reign of 
Richard I. Geoffrey PArbalistrier, Geoffrey the Bowman, ancestor of the Sherburnes,’ was lord of Hackensall, 
which had been granted to him by the earl of Morton, afterwards King John ; and Robert de Hacinesho 
(otherwise Sherburne) paid 10 marks in 3 John (1201) for confirmation of bis charter.’ He gave to the monks 
of Furness common of pasture through all his demesne lands in Hakensholl and Prishou. The arms annexed 
to the deed of gift bear a cross-bow. Richard de Hakenshou confirmed the same.’ In 49 Henry IIL, John 
de Hacunsho held Hacunesho, Persho, and Hamelton. An inspeximus of 7 and 8 Richard II. recites and 
confirms a grant without date made to the abbey of Cockersaund by Geoffrey, son of Sir John de Hacunshoo, 
of part of his territory of Preshout,— 
“To wit, all the lands within these boundaries, that is from Lostockmepul, where the cross was placed, in a right line to the 
south, to the cross upon the Tunge ; and so from that cross by a certain ditch between Karra and the Tunge, eastward to another 


cross upon the Blakelake bancke, following the Blakelake across the Tunge to the south, into the deep moss ; and from the 


north part of Lostockmepul in a right line to the sands, and so by the sands to the east, up to the said abbot and convent’s 
boundaries.’’§ 


In 20 Edward L, the crown sued Richard, son of Geoffrey de Hakunshou, on a Quo /Varranto for the 
manors of Hacunesho and Hamelton. Richard stated that he was the heir of his brother John, who died 
seised of these manors; but judgment was respited.”. The “ Survey of 1320-46” (Chet. Ser. Ixxiv. p. 55) 
carries on the tenure for another generation, showi ing, however, that already the family possessions were 
becoming divided. The entry under Hakenshowe is :—“ John, son of Richard de Hakenshow, one and a half 
carucate ; the abbot of Cockersande, one carucate of land; John Lawrence, half a carucate of land in Hoken- 
showe, for three carucates in all, by serjeanty, paying yearly two cross-bows or four shillings.” The Birch 
Feodary, printed in Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments, says, “ Richard de Hakenshawe holds the manor of 
Hackinsawe eum Prisowe and Hamelton by homage and service of forty shillings a-year, and two cross-bows.” 
This, however, is rather the earlier document, and generally the less perfect. When we next meet with 
mention of these townships they are in the hands of the Pickering family. James Pickering of Haconsall and 
Layton had a daughter, Margaret, who in the reign of Edward ‘IV. (Canon Raines says Henry VI.) married 
Richard, s son of Richard Butler of Out Raweliffe, and took Hackensall to the Butlers. Canon Raines says 
that Hackensall remained with the Butlers until 1650, “ when it was again conveyed by marriage by Helen, 
daughter and co-heiress of Henry Butler, esq., to William Fyfe of Wedacre, esq., M.D., by whom it was sold 
to the Heskeths.”"’ In 11 Henry VIIL, however, we find Thomas Preston seised of Hakensowe manor,’ while 
in the 20 Henry VIII. (1529) Thomas Bothe holds the manors of Hakenshowe and Presowe,” and John Bothe 
(query—the king’s receiver Sir John Booth, already mentioned in Bleasdale township) holds the manor of 
Hakensall in 1 Edward VI. (1547)."* How it came into their hands is uncertain, but there may be a clue 


1 Not. Cest. vol. ii. p. 438. 8 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 5. 

2 Ducatus Pitt vol, i. p. 112. 7 West, Append. xi. n. 53. 

3 Tbid. vol. i. p. 159. 8 Rot. Chart. 7 and 8. Ric. 2. n. 1. 

4 This has formerly been given as Pressonede, but a reference 9 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. 1, Lane. Rot. 5 d. 
to Sir Henry James’s photo-zincographic copy of Domesday book 10 Not. Cest. vol. ii. p. 444; note by Canon Raines. 
for Laneashire and Cheshire, leaves no doubt that the reading is MU Duc. Lane. p. 22. 

Pressouede,—B, H. 12 Tbid. vol. vi. Ing. n. 56. 


5 Whit. Hist. of Whalley, p. 462. 13 Tbid. vol. ix. n. 42. 
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in the fact that Nicholas Butler of Out Rawcliffe is said to have married (about 1422) Catherine Booth, 
sister of William Booth, archbishop of York. In 4 Edward VL, it would seem that the ‘manor was held in 
moieties, as in the Duchy Court we have Geoffrey Starkie and Barbara his wife suing W liam Westbye for 
detention of title-deeds “ relating to moiety of Hakenshaw manor-lands, ward, and turbary.”! In 29 Eliza- 
beth, William Butler held the manor, and in 11 James IL, another Butler of the same name. In the 20 
James I. (1623), both Hackinsall manor and Prisoe manor are in the hands of Edmund Fleetwood. Francis 
Fleetwood, son of Sir Paul Fleetwood, was “ of Hackenstall” in 1644 ; afterwards it passed by sale to the 
Heskeths. net ; 

Preesall-with-Hackensall is part of the chapelry of Stalmine, and the cemetery for the chapelry is in this 
township. There is an Independent chapel, and there is also a school “ founded,” says Bishop Gastrell, “ by 
Richard Fleetwood, esq. of Rosse-Hall, anno 1695, and endowed with 20 marks per annum charged upon 
land in Hackensall. There is also a school at Pilling Lane, a hamlet in this township, endowed by Robert 
Carter. Hackensall Hall is now a farm-house. It was formerly the seat of the Bournes. Parrox Hall is now 
modernised, and the property and residence of Daniel Hope Elletson, esq, 

The most remarkable natural object in the township is Preesall Hill, from which there is a fine view of 
the surrounding country. Mr. Just and the Rev. Wm. Thornber found traces round its summit of a bank 
and fosse. 

STALMINE-WITH-STAINALL.—In the Domesday survey Stalmine is estimated at four carucates. Stag- 
noles was in the family of Butler of Out Raweliffe, as mentioned in the parish of St. Michael-le-Wyre. In 
8 John (1206-7) the sheriff was directed by writ to restore to the monks of Furness their lands of Stalmine 
and Stapilterne, and Hugh de Nevill was directed to cause him to pay to the abbot and convent the money 
due to them from the sale of their goods and chattels there.” The sheriff was again directed, by writ dated 
3d June, 9 John, to render to the abbot and monks of Furneis their lands of Stalemin and Staplet’ne, with 
all their appurtenances, of which they were disseised by the king’s order, for their default in their thirteenths ; 
and to inform Hugh de Nevill of the price of the chattels in the said lands which were sold on that occasion, 
in order to account for the sum in the debt due from the monks to the crown; or, in default of residue, the 
lands to be retained in the king’s hands. By another writ, Hugh de Nevill is directed to communicate the 
amount of debt to the sheriff, for the purposes expressed in the preceding writ to the sheriff.” In 20 Henry 
IIL, Robert de Stalmine, brother and heir of William de Stalinine, did homage for the lands which the latter 
held in soceage of the king in Stalmine and Staniole ;* and in 23 Henry IIL, the king received the homage 
of Adam, son of Robert, for the lands which the said Robert held in chief of the king in Stalmine.2” Adam 
de Stalmin is mentioned in the Testa de Nevill (fol. 397) as one of the “inquisitors of the wapentake of 
Aumundernesse.” In 30 Edward I, the king claimed from John de Stalmyne the manor of Stalmyne, by 
quo warranto, to which the answer was, that John did not hold the entire manor, for Elina de Stalmyne held 
eight acres as her dower; the abbots of Furness and Kokersaund held each one carucate ; and Simon le 
Clerk and Adam de Stalmyne each one bovate ; in consequence of which the defendant was discharged." In 
this reign, Clariss, a daughter of Robert Wath, widow, conveyed to Thomas Shilehare, land which he trans- 
ferred to the abbot of Furness.’ In 1300, this Thomas gave to the monks of Furness ten acres in Stalmine, 
called Mourchilles ; Robert de Stalmyne and Peter, his son, gave them a carucate of land in Stalmyne Cor- 
cold ; Peter de Stalmyne gave one-third of his more between Stalmine and Corchold, and confirmed to them 
six acres in Stanehole ; William, his son, gave a capital messuage in Stalmyne, his own body, and the bodies 
of his wife and two sons, John and Henry, to be buried in Furness ; Robert, his son, and Adam, his grand- 
son, also gave land.* The monks seem to have acquired the whole manor, which fell to the crown at the 
dissolution, In a survey, in 1649, of the lordship or manor of Furness, ete., it is stated that 


“There is a rent due from divers tenements in the bailiwick of Stalmyne, which is of right due and belonging to the manor 
of Furness, as part of the rent of the said manor, and payable to the receiver-general of the county of Lancaster, and is per 
annum £10;:9:10. Memorandum.—The Bailiwick of Stalmyne is about ten miles distant from Lancaster, and about thirty miles 
from the manor of Furness, and purchased in fee farm, but the old rent is reserved.” 9 

The late Cornelius Bourne, of Stalmine Hall, esq., was the reputed manorial lord of Stalmine, and the 
“principal owner of the land. The Episcopal chapel of Stalmine is of very high antiquity. As early as 
the time of Henry II. a charter of that date, in the Register of Lancaster Priory, expresses that Geoffrey 
de Balista (lArbalastrier) of Hakenishou, and William de Stalmyne, laymen, bind themselves and their heirs 
for ever to the church of St. Mary, never to sell the right of patronage in the chapel of Stalmyne on any 
occasion or pretext whatever.”” This chapel was dedicated to St. Oswald, a memorial of which survives in 
the name “ Tosset’s day,” a corruption of “St. Oswald’s day,” by which the day of the village wake is still 


* Duc. Lanc. Cal. to pleadings, p. 245. ® Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 7. 
~ Rot, Lit. Claus. 8 Joh. m. 18. 7 West’s urness, appendix xi, n. 88. 

: Ibid. 9 Joh. m. 18, 8 Tid, n. 89. 

; Rot. Fin. 20 Hen. III. m. 7, 9 Tid. pp. 173, 174. 
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called, held the first Sunday after August 12. In 1430, when the vicarage of Lancaster was endowed, the 
vicar was bound to keep six chaplains, of whom three were to celebrate divine service at the expense 
of the vicar, in the chapels of Gressingham, Caton, and Stalmyn. In 1650, the chapel was reported to 
be seventeen miles from Laneaster church, and was endowed with the small tithes, valued at £10 a-year, 
and Mr. Fenny, M.A., was the incumbent, who also received £50 a-year from “the committee of plunde red 
ministers.”* In 1806, the chapel was rebuilt im a very plain style, and the dedication altered to St. James. 
The living is in the gift of the vicar of Lancaster ; present incumbent, Rey. J. K. Turner, B.A. (1866). 
The ch apelry includes the neighbouring township ae Preesall-with- Hackinsall. 


1 Parl. Ing. in Lambeth Library ; apud Not. Cest. p. 443. 
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HUNDRED OF LONSIig Ii 


a SYS OUHE last grand division of the county of Lancaster is now before us. Here the ancient barons, 
fee dukes of Lancaster, held their court and castle, and the “ thrice illustrious” John of Gaunt 
#7" here exercised little less than royal sway. The hundred of Lonsdale is formed into two 
i Kor districts, called North and South Lonsdale, the vast expanse of sands, constituting the upper 
. ahd yy portion, of the bay of Morecambe, forming the broad boundary between the two, and im- 
AGA AL parting to them respectively the appellations of Lonsdale North of the Sands, and Lonsdale 
South of the Sands. This hundred is comprehended in twenty-two parishes or parts of parishes ; of which 
nine are to the north of the Sands, in the district called Furness and Cartmel, and thirteen to the south of 
the Sands ; and the following is an alphabetical parochial classification :— 
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Lonsdale North of the Sands. 


1. AnpINGHAM PArisn.—Lower Aldingham, Upper Aldingham, Gleaston, and Leece.  (4.) 

2, CarrMEeL Parisu.—Lower Allithwaite, Upper Allithwaite, Broughton, Cartmel-Fell, Lower Holker, Upper Holker, and 
Staveley. (7.) 

3. Conron PArtsu.—East Colton, West Colton, Haverthwaite with Finsthwaite and Rusland, and Nibthwaite. (4) 

4, DALTON IN FURNESS PArtsu.—Dalton, Haweoat, Iveleth, and Yarlside.  (4.) 

5. HawksHeap Pantsu.—Claife, Hawkshead, Monk Coniston with Skelwith, and Satterthwaite.  (4.) 

6. Kinkpy Inevern Parisu.—West Broughton, Dunnerdale with Seathwaite, Kirkby Ireleth (8); with Angerton, extra- 
parochial. 

7. PENNINGTON PArtsH.—Pennington.  (1.) 

8. Utversron Panisn.—Blawith, Church Coniston, Lowick, Mansriggs, Egton with Newland, Osmotherley, Subberthwaite, 
Torver, and Ulverston. (9.) 

9. Urswick Panrisu.—Adgarley with Stainton, Bardsea, Much Urswick, and Little Urswick. (4.) 


Lonsdale South of the Sands. 

10. Bovron-LE-SAnps PantsH.—Bolton-le-sands, Nether Kellet, Over Kellet, and Slyne with Hest. (4.) 

11. Burron iN Kenpan Parisu.—Dalton. (1.) The other townships in this parish are in Westmoreland. 

12, CLrauGcuron PArisn.—Claughton.  (1.) 

13, CockERHAM PaAnrisu.—Cockerham, Ellel, and parts of Cleveley, Forton, Holleth, Pilling, and Thurnham ; (7.) partly 
extending into Amounderness Hundred. 

14. Hatron Parisu.—Halton with Aughton. (1.) 

15. HrysnaAmM ParisH.—Heysham. (1.) 

16, Lancaster Panrtsu (Part of.)—Aldcliffe, Ashton with Stodday, Bulk, Caton with Littledale, Gressingham, Heaton with 
Oxcliffe, Lancaster (including the Oastle, extra-parochial), Middleton, Overton, Poulton Bare and Torrisholme, Quernmore, Scot- 
forth, Skerton, part of Thurnham (ineluding Cockersand Abbey, extra-parochial), and Over Wyersdale (15); besides five other 
townships in Amounderness Hundred. 

17. Metrinc Parisu,—Arkholme with Cawood, Farleton, Hornby, Melling with Wrayton, Roeburndale, Wennington, and 
Wray with Botton.  (7.) 

18. TATHam PArisH.—Tatham. (1.) 

19, THORNTON IN LoNSDALE PArisu.—tlreby. (1.) The other townships of this parish are in Yorkshire. 

20, TuNnsTaLL PArisn.—Burrow with Burrow, Cantsfield, Leck, and Tunstall,  (4.) 

21. Warron PArisu.—Borwick, Carnforth, Priest Hutton, Silverdale, Warton with Lindeth, Yealand Conyers, and Yealand 
Redmayne. (7.) 

22. Wuirrixneron Panisu.— Whittington. (1.) 


From the river Loyne, Loon, or Lune, whose broad stream passes from Westmoreland on the north-east, 
through the southern division of this hundred, and discharges itself below the bay of Morecambe on the 
south-west, the Saxons named the chief town, whence the whole county was named Loneastreshire. <A 
monkish writer at an early period mentions the other wapentakes by name, while Lonsdale is implied under 
the term, “the territory of Lancaster,” which is also the language used by Dr. Kuerden, who appears to have 
translated this passage, 

In the Domesday survey, the south of Lancashire is included in Cheshire, the hundred of Amounder- 
ness in Yorkshire, and that of Lonsdale is comprised under Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire. 
The dale or vale of the Lune is formed into one word in this record, where it occurs as a manor, 
surveyed under Craven, in the West Riding of Yorkshire: “Two manors; In Lanesdale and Cocreham, 
Ulf and Machall had two carucates to be taxed.” Here Lanesdale seems to denote Thurnham, but 
the latter occurs as Tiernun in Earl Tosti’s manor of JZaltune. In a charter of the 2d of King John 
(1200-1), by which the lands formerly belonging to Nigellus Camerarius, probably the chamberlain of the 
great Earl Roger de Poictou, were granted to Henry Fitz Hervey and his heirs, land towards or opposite the 
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valley of Loon is mentioned, and in the margin of the Testa de Nevill, fo. 371, is Lounsdal, which subse- 
quently appears to have been divided into several districts, over each of which was appointed a serjeant, 
while each of the other hundreds formed a serjeanty by itself.” Though there can be no question that the 
territory of Lancaster was considered as a hundred or wapentake, yet the earliest record in which it is 
distinctly named as such appears to be an extent of the earl of Lancaster’s estates in “ Wappentach Launs- 
dale Com. Lance.” 25 Edward I. (1297). 

Lonsdale, north and south, at the time of the Domesday survey, contained thirty-eight manors, which 
fell under thirteen divisions. The first named is the manor of Hadtun, which comprised twenty-two villages, 
and consisted of the entire peninsula between the Lune and the bay of Morecambe, as far as Carnforth and 
Kellet. The manor wa defined on all sides but the north-east, and, excepting the town of Lancaster, by 
natural boundaries. The manor of 7tetune, in which were fifteen villages, eight in Lancashire and seven 
in Yorkshire, aie from the northern confines of the manor of Halton along both banks of the Lune, 
into the wapentake of Ewecross in Yorkshire. 3. Ovsfevvic contained twelve manors, and extended irregu- 
larly along and beyond the Lune as far as Mansergh. This distriet comprised a large portion of Ewecross. 
4, Benetain comprised four manors, including Wennington on the north and Farleton on the south. — 5. Hovgun 
Was one manor containing twenty villages, and j is supposed to have been the district afterwards, in the reign 
of Stephe n, known as Futherness, and now as High Furness and Furness Fells, the old name perhaps remain- 
ing in Haw coat. 6. Chercheli, one manor. 7. Stircaland, nine manors. 8. Aldingham, one manor, 9. 
Vlurestun, one. In Craven were surveyed—10. One manor containing Mellinge, Hornbi, and Wenningetun. 

Two manors in Lanesdale and Cocreham. 12. Three manors, Estun, Elihale, and Scozforde-—And, 13. 
Biedun, « manor containing Jalant and Farelton in Lancashire, and other villages in Westmoreland. 

In the district of Lenetain three churches are mentioned, which were probably Bentham, Tatham, and 
Tunstall ; but in the northern division of Lonsdale there appears to have been no place of worship, except 
in FHovgvn, where there is Santacherche, or Santon Kirk, which, however, is in Cumberland, and Cherchebi, or 
Kirkby Kendal. 

Stephen, earl of Bologne, in 1126, before he assumed the crown, gave the greater part of the northern 
division of Lonsdale to the fimaks of Furness, including all the forest of Fuderness and Waganei (probably 
the Hovgvnai of Domesday) Dalton, all his demesne. of Fuderness, and Ulverston, his fishery and warren ; 
the only exception being the land of Michael Fleming, who then occupied Aldingham:’ 


= 
The great forests of Lancashire are chiefly within this hundred, and Wyersdale forest, Quernmoor forest, 
Bleasdale forest, Myerscough forest, and Fulwood forest, are all in the ancient parish of anesets or, 


Wyersdale forest, which takes its name from the river, was well described by Camden in his time, as “a solitary and dismal 
place ;” but the hand of cultivation has improved this region amazingly, and of the twenty thousand acres of which the forest con- 
sists, a considerable portion is now enclosed, and made applic able either to pasturage, or to other agricultural purposes. 

Quernmore forest and park, adjoining to Wyersdale northward, contain altogether about 6800 acres, all now enclosed. 

Bleasdale forest is coextensive with the township of that name, and contains about 8000 acre s, about one-third enclosed. 

Myerscough forest skirts the great north road from Preston to Lancaster, and is fourteen miles from the parish town ; it con- 
sists of about 2200 acres, prine ipally in cultivation. 

Fulwood forest, which is within three miles of Preston, was anciently a very extensive tract, but it is now all enclosed. The 
old race-ground was included in the allotment made to the king in right of his Duchy of Lancaster; and Lord Das who 
previously had a grant of the herbage of the moor, enjoyed that allotment on lease for a term of years which expired in 183: 

The forests of Lancashire may be divided into two portions :—those in the ancient honor of Lancaster, subject aie r the 
Conquest to Roger de Poictou ; and those in the great fee of Clitheroe, subject at the same period to the family of de Lacy. After 
the marriage of Alice de Lacy with Thomas de Lane aster, they all passed into one family under the general designation of Foresta 
de Lancaster. During the Commonwealth, the four forests of Blackburnshire, together with the re nts, roy alties, and profits of the 
Halmote Courts, were “sold by the authority of parliament, as we have seen, for the sum of £6153 : 16 :1, to Adam Baynes, esq. of 
Knowstrop, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the re a ntative of the borough of Leeds in parliament. The southern forests of 
Lonsdale remained royal property. 3enedict Gernet », in 1 John (1199-1200), rendered an account of forty marks (£26 :13 : 4) for 
the serjeanty of the forest of the whole county, and for the king’s favour. In 1 John, a charter was granted to the knights and 
freeholders dwelling in his forest of the honor of Lancaster to clear, sell, or give their own woods, granting them exemption from 
regard of the forest and other immunities.® For this charter the knights and thanes of the honor of Lancaster, in 3 John (1201-2), 
rendered an account to H. de Nevill in the Exchequer office, two hundred and fourscore pounds, seventy-seven shillings.® King 
John also granted to the Lepers of St. Leonard of Lancaster the privilege of grazing their cattle in the forest of Landesdall, and of 
taking therein wood for fuel, and timber for building. In the 8th John (1206-7), the abbot of Furnellis was in mercy for the forest, 
and the king amerced him 500 marks.’ The lepers rstate in a petition to Henry III. that they lost the charter by the incursions of 
the king’s enemies, and they heavily complain of the hardships inflicted upon them by Roger Gernet, forester of the forest of Lan- 
desdal, who exacted from them for winter pasture one ox, and for summer pasture one cow, and would not allow them to take wood 
ae timber as they had been accustomed to do. The king, by a writ to the sheriff of Lancaster, dated April 10, 4 Henry III. 

1220), directed that functionary to give them the peace of Roger Gernet and others who molested the om, so that thenceforth they 
ate have their herds and beasts in the said forest without exaction of ox or cow, and wood for fuel, ‘and timber for building. ® 
In the 12th year of this reign (1227-8) Roger de Gernet was confirmed in the custody of Lancaster forest.® 


1 Rot, Chart. 2 Joh. m. 10, n. 3. 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 410. ® Rot. Can. 3 Joh, m. 5. Lane. tit. De Oblat. 
® Dr. Kuerden, Fol. MS. p, 215, 


7 Mag. Rot. 8 Joh. 7 b. Lane. tit. Nove Ob. 
4 Mag. Rot. 1 Joh. Rot. 5 b. Lane, i te: 
> Registr. S. Marie de Lane, MS, fol. 8. Confirm, per Cart. ® Rot. Liter. Clausar, 4 Hen, IL m, 11, 
13 Hen. III. Rot. m. 9. 9 Rot. Chart. 12 Hen. IIL. m. 9. 
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The forests of Lancashire were perambulated in the 12th Henry IIT. (1227-8) by twelve knights, among whom were Thomas 
de Bethum, William de Tatham, Adam de Coupynwra, Gilbert de Kellet, and Grymbald de Ellale. Their report in the Perambu- 
latio de Foresta is, that the whole county of Lancaster ought to be disforested according to the tenor of the ¢ arta de Foresta, except 
(Quernemore, Conet, Bleasdale, Fulwode, Toxstath, on e aay ta oe observable, that in this perambula- 
ees sare beeen SEN coda oe iabdek oF king iohas charter to the knights and freeholders of Lancaster, 
for the enjoyment of their own woods under certain restrictions, ! rendered probably necessary in order to prevent them from being 
disforested by this inquest. In 51 Henry III. (1266-7), the forest of W iresdel appears distinet from that of Lonnedsdall, when 
both were granted to Edmund Crouchback by a charter, which was confirmed in 13 Edward TI, (1285)? Two years alter the confir- 
mation, an assize of the forest was held, Thomas de Gersingham, William de Daere, who married the daughter and heiress of 
Benedict Gernet, and Roger de Laneastre, foresters ; among the viridors, or verderers, and their assistants, at this time, were ranked 
the principal knights and gentry in the hundred, 

Orm de Kellet, in 20 Edward I. (1292), claimed to be the king’s bailiff to the wapentake of Lonesdale, and 
to make and execute summons, attachments, distresses, and other duties belonging to the office of royal bailiff in 
this wapentake, in virtue of a charter granted by King John, when earl of Moreton, to Ada, daughter of Orm 
de Kellet, by which the serjeanty and wapentake of Lonesdale were conferred upon her and her heirs for 
ever. This claim was disputed on a quo warranto, on the ground that King John, who confirmed the first 
charter, never was seised of the wapentake. The jury returned a verdict to the same effect.’ In 21 Edward 
I. (1293), the pleadings were renewed at York, when Orm de Iellet claimed the bailiwick, in right of his 
ancestors, from the time of William the Conqueror ; but it was argued, that as he had formerly claimed by 
charter, he could not now claim the title from antiquity. Judgment in this was adjourned from the octaves 
of St. John to the third week after Michaelmas. 

In 3 Edward IT. (1309-10), Thomas, earl of Lancaster, high steward of England, granted to Robert 
Shirburn, and Alice, his wife, and their heirs, twenty-eight and a-half acres and one rood of his waste of 
Murscough, lying between his park of Murschogh on the one part, and the hamlet of Newsome on the other, 
paying for every acre sixpence at the two terms of the year." The serjeanty of the wapentake in 13 Edward 
II. (1319-20) was granted to Sir Robert de Holland. 

In an. 10 Dueatus (1360-1), Henry, duke of Lancaster, issued a warrant to levy 520 marks from the 
frecholders of Quernamore forest and the natives of Lonsdale, as their portion of a fine of £1000 for tres- 
passes against the assize of the forest. 

Sir Thomas Haryngton, son of Sir John Harington, steward of Lonsdale and Amounderness, in 22 
Edward IV, (1482), having suffered much injury in his estate by his services to Henry VL, received trom 
that prince a lease for twenty years of the herbage and pastures of several parks and vaccaries, among which 
was Quernmore. Tlis claims to remuneration are enumerated in the Act of Resumption, 28 Hen, VI. 
(1449-50), which confirms him in his possession, and is a curious specimen of the language of the time, while 
it exhibits the equipment of a gentleman engaged in an important service.’ Ten years afterwards, Sir Thomas 
Harrington and his eldest son, Sir John, fell at the battle of Wakefield. The latter left two daughters, his 
co-heiresses, of whom the eldest, Anne, married Sir Edward Stanley, who had a grant, among other offices, of 
the parkership of Whermore [Quernmoor], and the stewardship of Londesdale and Amounderness, which were 
secured to him by the Act of Resumption in 1 Henry VII. (1485).7 Sir Edward was created Baron Mont- 
eagle 1514, and died 1524. By the same Act of Resumption, Thomas, earl of Derby, was also confirmed in 
his office of “ Receywour of the Countie Palantyne of Lancastre and Maister ef the Chase and Parke of 
Mirescogh.”* 

When the estates of the Duchy were surveyed, in 1 Elizabeth (1559), a return was made of the fees or 
wages of the officers who superintended the forests and parks. At this time such matters are of little conse- 
quence ; but, under the feudal jurisdiction, men of high rank did not think themselves degraded by becoming 
gamekeepers to their superiors, and at wages which, when compared with the present value of money, are 
only equal to those of modern gamekeepers. From this Extent are selected the following estimates of the 
value of the various offices formerly belonging to the forest :— 


1 Rot, Chart. 13 Hen. Il. m. 9. 

2 Rot. Chart. 13 Ed, I. nn. 19, 20, 22. 

_ * Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. 1. Rot. 10. d. 

4 Dr. Kuerden’s MS. Col. vol. iii. fol. A. 3b. Vol. v. fol. 143 b. 
The seal, he remarks, “ is of yellow wax, vizt in an escocheon 3 lyons 
passant gard’ a label of 3 lambeaux.” 

° Nichol’s Leicestershire, vol. i. p. 2. append. p, 25, 

® Provided also, that Thomas Haryngton, knyght, which 
with 8 Speres and 60 Bowes, atte his grete labour, costes and ex- 
penses, rode from his owen Cuntree, not oonly to Crotey to the 
rescue yerof ; but also to the rescue of Caleys, atte siege late therto 
layd, with 6 Speres and 6 seore Bowes ; and also was there half 
yere togidre with three Bowes, at his own costes, in youre service 
in youre Roialme of Fraunce, over the grete and notable costes by 


hym supported and born for himself, iiii Gentilmen and 12 Yo- 
men, in the fecehyng home of the Quene, be not hurte or prejudised 
by this Acte, of eny Dymyse, Graunt, or Lees, to hym in eny wyse 
made for Terme of Twenty yeres, of the arbages and pastures of 
tadham Park, Lies or Newa, or of the two Vachyres called Brenand 
and Whyttledale, or of the yerbages or pastures of Graydale, 
Wardesley, Stotclose, Whormore Park, or Scalthwayte ; which 
herbage and pastures were late graunted to the said Thomas, for 
his service done, and to be done to youre Highnes, and for the 
releye of him of the grete hurte and losses that he hadde, by his 
late takyng prisoner in Scotland in youre service there,” Rot. Parl. 
28 Hen. VI. (1449-50), m. 13, vol. v. p. 191, 

7 Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VII. m. 26, vol. vi. p. 379. 

§ Tbid. m. 28, p. 278. 
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Amounders : : : . , , Forester thear . ; ; ‘ : : : Fees 408 84 
Litherpoole f p Constable of ye € ‘astle P : ; , ; : , 6138 4a 
The Forest of Symonswode & ye P ke of M Forester . , : ; : ; ; , ; 408 
Toxteth & ( ‘roxtalghe 

Queremore A : P F ; : Forester of Queremore & Porter of the Castle of Lancaster 4! 
Quermore : : : : : ; Keep of y® parke . ; : : ‘ ; ; i 458 64 
Blesdale i : ; 5 . , Master Forester. ; : ; ; ; ; 308. 44 
Marstonatge . - , . |} Forester of y® forren wood. : ‘ Q ‘ ; 4! 118 

a rt Dale & Quer remore. ; : Mr forester there . : ; . ; i408 ga 
Bolland : ’ Steward, M* Forester & Ranger the re, : ‘ ; 61138 4d 
Stadam wt'in y® ‘Forest of Bolland. ‘ Keap of y® Parke . : : ; 308 44 
Cartmell : : ; , ; . Governor or Guid of y® sand calle d Kentesande , ; 10 
Conished ; : é ; ; : Govenor of y® sande called Kentesande , P ; ; 6! 13% 44 
Cliderowe ; " , ; : , Constable of y® Castle. : ‘ : . : F 10! 
Lathgrine - ; A : : : Keap of y® Parke : 5 ; ; , ‘ ; 458 64 
Furnes ; : ; F ; : Keap of ha woode : ; ; : ; : 408 
Clitherowe : : ; : ; é Keap of y® Yate & Gavle : ; ; : ; ‘ 408 gal 


With respect to the landed estates in this hundred, at a very early period after the Domesday survey, 
the “ Black Book of the Exchequer” contains an account of the possessions of Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid, who, with 
the exception of Theobald Walter, is the only freeholder mentioned under the head Luncast?’. 


Gilbertus filius Rembr [Reinfr] d’ i milit de terra sua de Westmerland & Kendale. 

Idem tenet %. car. terre in Lesnes cum piscaria & viii car. terre in Karlington & Besen’, & citi car. terre in Prestun, & vi car. terre 
in Bertune & i car, terre. in Hennecastr’ & i car. terre in Preston & vii car. terra in Lutton & 7% piscariam pertinentam ad 
easdem terras per servitium % militis.” 


In succeeding ages, the value of property and the number of its proprietors in the Lonsdales have continued 
to increase, and its parish histories, upon which we are now to enter, will show that, except in the north-east 
borders, where nature has interposed insurmountable difficulties in the way of improvement, agricultural skill 
and enterprise have been carried to as great an extent as in any of the other hundreds of the county. 


1 Harl. MS. cod. 5166, p. 41. 2 Lib. Nig. Scac. p. 340, 
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LANCASTER PARISH. 
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CHEE Ko DANCASTER is doubtless of Roman origin, if it does not owe its foundation to a still higher 


\} antiquity. Here the Saxon princes were seated after the Roman dynasty had passed away, 
and the Norman baron, Roger de Poictou, selected this as the site for his baronial castle. The 
illustrious house of Lancaster, succeeding the Romans, the Saxons, and the Normans, enlarged 
the jurisdiction of their predecessors, and the Duchy of Lancaster, even before it merged in 
the possessions of the crown, extended through various counties from the Thames to the “Lane. 

The parish of ee aster comprises so many detached and distant parts that it is not possible to deseribe 
its boundaries. This difficulty was even greater in ancient times, for in 1461, by a grant from the abbess of 
Zyon or Syon, it included Toxteth, C ics and Simonswood.’ Toxteth Bark remained a member of the 
parish as late as 1650, but the precise time of its separation is not ascertained. The length of the chief 
trunk of the parish, if it may be so called, is upwards of ten miles from north to south, and the breadth about 
nine miles from west to east. The next considerable portion, consisting of Stalmine with Stainall, and Pree- 
sall with Hackensall, in the hundred of Amounderness, is about four miles by one and a half, and in some 
places two miles. The total number of statute acres in the parish appears on the Ordnance map as 70,539. 
The Census returns of 1861 give it, water included, as 73,732 acres. 

The chief river is the Lune, whic th, as observed by Spenser, imparts its name to the town and county. 


** After came the stony, shallow Lune, 
That to old Lancaster its name doth lend.’2 


The Lune rises at the upper end of Ravenstone-dale, to the south-east of Orton, in Westmoreland, and not 
on the edge of Richmondshire, as stated in Harrison’s account of rivers.? Winding for some distance to the 
north and west of its source, it suddenly turns south, and, passing through a deep dale, it reaches Kirkby Lons- 
dale ; a short distance to the south it passes the Hone station of Overburrow, where it enters the vale of 
its own name, Lunesdale. ‘In its devious course, above and below Hornby, it is increased by the Leck, the 
Greta, and the Wenning. After a curve to the west-south-west, it arrives at the narrow, vale of Caton, 
where it first becomes a boundary to the parish of Lancaster, and flowing by Quernmore and Bulk, and 
passing under the aqueduct, it reaches the tidal limit a little above Skerton. Passing under Lancaster New 
Bridge and two railway viaducts, it sweeps round the base of the Castle-hill, and meets with the long sand- 
banks below Seale Hall and Old Quay, marked Salt Ayre on the Ordnance maps, which formerly divided it 
into two channels, and narrow the entrance to the port, though the river itself opens out to a very consider-— 
able width. It continues to increase in width and depth as it passes Aldcliffe, Stodday, and Ashton Park 
on the east bank, and Overton on the west bank. Before reaching Glasson it is angmented by the confluence 
of the Conder. Forming a deep little bay a short distance hence, a harbour and doe k have been constructed 
at Glasson, where a branch of the Lancaster C ‘anal communicates with the dock, and renders Glasson the 
most important part of the port of Lancaster. Quitting this harbour, the river, which had narrowed at Bazil 
Point, enlarges into a more spacious bay between Overton and Sunderland, and, washing the shores of Thurn- 
ham, enters Morecambe Bay, with Sunderland Point on the north-west, and the ruins of Cockersand Abbey, 
dividing the mouths of the Lune and the Cocker, on the south-east. The Lune, flowing for the last seven 
miles of this course nearly parallel to Morecambe Bay, and never more than four miles from it, forms a 
narrow neck of land called Little Fylde, the whole of which except Heysham is in this parish. This river, 
like the Ribble, affords a plentiful supply of salmon from its fishery. The crooked channel of the Lune 
between Glasson and the Old Quay, and the shallowness of the ford near Lancaster, formerly rendered it diffi- 
cult for vessels above 200 or 250 tons to get up the river; but within the last twenty years dredging and 
other works have improved the navigation, so that iron vessels of 1400 tons, built by the Lune Iron “Ship- 
building Company at Lancaster, have safely left the river. 

The other streams of the D wish are—the Wyre, described under Garstang, rising from various brooks, 
the Tarn-brook and the Trough of Bowland, in the wilds of Wyresdale and Bowland, and joined a little 
above Abbeystead by ( trizedale-bec Ik. Joughton- beck and the rill from Quernmore become affluents of the 
Lune at Thurnham. The Conder , termed the Cowdar by Harrison, has its source about a mile to the north 
of Clougha Pike, and, passing Scotforth, joins the Lune at Cioniles Green in Ashton. The Artle-beck is a 


1 See ante, p. 384. 


i, sea ‘ 3 See vol. i. p. 255. Leland, quoting Harrison’s authority, has 
*“ Faerie Queene, book iv. canto ii. 


fallen into the same error: Jéinerary, vol. vii. p. 48. 
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mountain-stream which issues from the Caton hills into the Lune. The Fisher-beck is a rivulet which also 
joins it at Caton. 

The most ancient bridge over the Lune existed in “the times of the Danes if not before,” says Mr. 
Simpson in his [History of Lancaster, a theory which, however, seems to rest upon some pieces of brass money, 
“supposed to be Danish,” found under one of the foundation-stones of an arch of the old bridge from Sker- 
ton to St. George’s Quay, dismantled in 1801. The first historical reference to a bridge is temp. King John, 
who in his seventeenth year directed that the abbot of Furness should have timber from his forest of Lan- 
caster for such part of the repairs of the Lancaster bridge as he was liable to for his fisheries there.’ In 19 
Edward I. letters-patent were issued for the pontage of the bridge of Lancaster, and other patents for the 
same purpose were issued subsequently.” The New Bridge, built in 1788 by the county, is a handsome and 
substantial structure, designed by Harrison ; it consists of five elliptical arches ; total length 549 feet, and 
the cost was £14,000. About a mile above Lancaster is the aqueduct for the canal over the Lune, a noble 
triumph of early engineering skill, executed by John Rennie at a cost of £48,000. 

Much of the earlier history of Lancaster is included in the general history of the county. The abori- 
gines were probably one of the Celtic tribes of whom a few traces, such as querns, celts, ete., are occasionally 
found. Of these may be mentioned two rude stone hammer-heads, discovered respectively at Quernmore and 
Heaton, and now in the possession of Mr. E. G. Paley. The most remarkable pre-historic remains, however, 
found in the parish, were a series of funeral urns, dug up a few years ago in Lancaster moor, and described in 
the British Archeological Association Journal (1865, p. 159, et seq.), by Dr. John Harker of Lancaster. They had 
been placed two feet below the original surface, in pairs, at intervals of a yard, in a long line extending east 
and west. One of them was enclosed in four flags, with a fifth at the top. The bone-pots were of coarse 
earthenware, from 94 to 114 inches high—some rude, others carefully embellished. Among them were found 
a bronze arrow-head and spear-head, and some bone pins. 

Camden, having noticed that a fragment of the ancient Roman works on the Castle-hill bears the name 
of Wery Wall, asserts that the Britons denominated the town Caer Werid, the Green City ; or perhaps, he 
adds, but only as the conjecture of others, “from that green (viridante)* hill.’ Whether, as Leland* posi- 
tively states, the Wery Wall was part of the priory of Lancaster, or as Camden, West, and others believe, it 
was part of the Roman wall, the name is favourable to this hypothesis, which is still further fortified by the 
existing names of Caer Green and the Green Area, written in Speed's map, and still locally pronounced 
Green Ayre. At the same time it must be observed that Caer Werid does not oceur among the thirty-three 
British cities enumerated by Nennius. Of the Wery Wall mention will be made a little farther on. 

Julius Ceesar, in 55 B.¢., first planted the standard of civilisation in Britain ; and Plautius, nearly 100 
years afterwards, A.D. 43, renewed the invasion, followed by Ostorius Scapula and Suetonius Paulinus. By 
these generals the whole of the southern Britons were gradually subdued. The reign of Vespasian saw the 
defeat of the Brigantes by the preetor Petilius Cerealis, and the subjugation of the north-west was completed 
by Agricola, who, in A.D. 79, according to Tacitus, his son-in-law, carried his conquests into the country of 
the Setantii, identified with Lancashire. The Roman stations were marked out by this general, and those in 
‘the country of the Western Brigantes will be found in general to be situated upon the principal rivers, at the 
exact point where they cease to be navigable to vessels of considerable burden. Thus, we have stations on 
the Mersey (Condate at Wilderspool), on the Ribble (Cocciwm at Walton), and on the Wyre (Portus Setanti- 
orum), and thus a station was undoubtedly placed in the sheltered mouth of the Lune at Lancaster. 

The Roman geographers have left such imperfect records of these stations, and medieval invention has 
so mingled that little with materials still less reliable, that the discrepancies of Roman-British topographers 
have been almost endless. At the time when Mr. Baines wrote, the confusion of authority and speculation 
was about at its height, the unhesitating audacity of John Whitaker's speculations having procured them a 
certain status as elements in the problem, which crippled Dr. T. D. Whitaker in his own shrewder conjec- 
tures ; while Dr. Sibson, then the best authority to whom Mr. Baines could refer, lacked the important clues 
furnished by the discovery of the stations at Wilderspool and Walton, and the final verdict of rejection by 
archeologists of the soi-disant Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester. Mr. Baines himself, though in one place 
calling Lancaster, without any qualification, Zongovicus, and in another Alauna, states that it was “a subject 
in dispute ;” but ends by adopting John Whitaker’s allocation of Alauna as most satisfactory. This rested, 
however, entirely on Richard of Cirencester, and falls to the ground with his work. 

The discoveries of the station at Wilderspool by Dr. Robson, and of that at Waltén by Mr. Charles 
Hardwick, have, however, thrown an altogether fresh light on Roman topography, and supplied the missing 
links in the elucidation of the ancient itineraries. It is now seen that the Romans had a double line of posi- 
tions—one at the head of the tidal estuaries of the great rivers—viz. at Wilderspool near Warrington, Con- 
date ; at Walton-le-Dale, Coccium ; and on the Lune, at Lancaster, Bremetonacis ; while the other line occupied 
points of the same rivers considerably higher up—viz. Mamucium (Manchester), above Condate ; Rigodunum 
(Ribchester), above Coccium ; and, on the higher part of the Lune, the station at Overburrow, probably either 

1 Rot, Claus. 17 Joh, 2 Rot. Pat. 19 Edw. I. n, 13. 3 Britannia, p. 620, ed. of 1590, 4 Ttin. vol. vii. p. 48. 
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Ad Alaunam ov Longovicus. The Tenth Iter of Antoninus, of the authenticity of which there is no doubt, 
gives the stations on the north road in the following order, proceeding towards Mediolanum (Middlewich, in 
Cheshire)—viz. Bremetonacis ; then on, twenty miles to Cocciwm ; on, seventeen miles to JJancunium; on, 
eighteen miles to Condate ; and on, eighteen miles to Mediolanum. This iter, which was a mere riddle so long 
as John Whitaker's theory that the road passed through Manchester (Mancunium, at Haigh, being then mis- 
taken for a mere various reading of Mamucium), was allowed to rule its interpretation, becomes straight- 
forward enough when traced along the actual north road, which passes through stations at Lancaster, Walton, 
Haigh near Wigan, and Wilderspool, exactly at the distances given by the old itinerant. Thus Bremetonacis 
is identified with Lancaster with a degree of probability which attached to none of the earlier hypotheses.” 

That Lancaster was, in any case, a Roman station of the first order, is universally allowed. The number 
of Roman antiquities found removes all doubt on the subject, and the termination caster, given by the Saxons 
to towns where the Romans had had stations, serves to confirm the fact. The historian of Hboracum has 
observed, that York stands upon a magazine of Roman antiquities, and the same observation may be made, 
though certainly in a more limited degree, with regard to Lancaster. Altars, statues, urns, and coins, all of 
Roman construction, have been found here, as well as many other remains. 

Leland, who found no remains of Roman architecture in Lancaster, says: “In thos partes in the Feeldes 
and Fundatons hath been found much Romayne coyne;”* but Camden, who mentions neither coin nor other port- 
able relic of this people, says—* At the beautiful bridge over the Lone, in the steep of the hill, hangs a piece of 
very old Roman work called Wery Wall, from the later British name of this town as it should seem,” Many 
Roman antiquities, however, have been discovered since the sixteenth century. Dr. Kuerden’s account of the 
coins found at Myerscough appears among his reasons why Preston was formerly Ribodunum, where it will be 
observed that he adopts Caer Verid as the British name of Lancaster ; and Dr. Leigh mentions that “several 
Roman disci and sympuvia, or cups used in sacrifice, and coins of A®lius, Hadrian, and Augustus Cesar, were 
found in digging Mr. Partington’s cellar in Lancaster. The cups have upon their sides figures of various 
animals, and JULIUS FLAvius in letters, with the word Regin. J. on the bottom of one of them.” 


5dD0 


In digging a cellar in Pudding Lane (now Cheapside), an ancient part of the town, in 1772, about 5 feet under ground, in a 
bed of fine sand, a square votive stone (subsequently placed in the Leverian Museum, which has sinee been dispersed) was found, 
4 feet long, and 2 feet 6 inches wide, bearing the following inscription, from which it appears that the Augustan wing of the 
Roman army was stationed here in the time of the Emperor Gordian. 


DIS MANIBUS L IVL APOLLINARIS REV ts R AN XXX EQ AI AE AI IV 


In 1776, in sinking a cellar in the upper part of Church Street, outside the wall of the Roman fortification where the garrison 
was kept, a small Roman burial-place was found, about 6 feet from the surface. Half-burnt fragments of wood, bones, and ashes, 
with broken pater, urns, burnt wood, Roman bricks and gutter-tiles, coins, horns of animals, ete., and two fragments of thick 
walls, at about 5 yards’ distance from each other, were found within. In addition to other remains, an earthenware sepulchral 
lamp entire, with the nozzle at which the wick had issued burnt black, and a large human skull, were also discovered. At the 
back of this site there is a descent of about 70 or 80 yards, where it is thought the Lune anciently ran, but it is now built upon, 
and in levelling the ground towards this descent a number of similar remains were found, which constituted a stratum, from 1 foot 
to about 5 feet in thickness, of ashes and bones, with fragments of pottery and bluish-green glass. How far these Roman vestiges 
extend it is not possible to ascertain, but they no doubt run entirely under Chureh Street, as on digging a drain on the opposite 
side of that street, at about 6 feet from the snrface, the same sort of stratum of ashes and bones was found, with boars’ tusks and a 
small brazen head, resembling a dog’s, and also the pedestal and foot part of a small cement image. Many of the vessels indicate 
the perfection to which the art of the potter was carried by the Romans, being elegantly glazed and embossed with figures ; but the 
urns are a coarse kind of ware, resembling oil-jars, and some of them blackened, as if they had been submitted to the fire after they 
had received the mortal remains, and before they were consigned to the tomb, The inscriptions on the coins were very few of them 
perfect, but there was one of brass of Marcus Aurelius, and another small one of silver, in high perfection, of Faustina his wife, 
inscribed on the obverse Diva Faustina Pia, and on the reverse a monument with Consecratio. ~ A few years afterwards, on digging 
a cellar on the opposite side of Church Street, a large hewn stone, 6 feet beneath the surface, about 3 tons’ weight, supposed to have 
been the corner-stone of a Roman temple, was dug up, and under it were found a number of coins of Vespasian, Domitian, ete. 

A hypocaust, or Roman pottery (similar to those discovered at Slack, the Roman Cambodunwm, about the middle of the last 
century, and also in the year 1824), was found on the estate of the Hon. Edward Clifford (now of W. J. Garnett, esq.), at Quern- 
more, some years ago, and a great variety of bricks, tiles, and earthen vessels, were taken from the ovens. A tile with elevated edges, 
and a number of the bricks, bore the inscription of ALA SEBVSIA, which designates a wing of Roman cavalry not before known 
supposed to be of the time of Severus.® : ha ‘ i 
mae ee - shige a headless figure of ( ‘eres, about 2 feet high, four sculptured heads, and two sea-lions cut in freestone, 

rete 0 y 1e canal excavators in a field near the road from Lancaster to Cockerham, about a mile from Ashton Hall. They 
aa iat mutilated by the tools of the workmen. They were, as late as 1852, in the garden of B. P. Gregson, esq., at 
Foe Tne A an tr gore ie in 1797, a perfect and beautiful altar, dedicated to the local deity Cocidius, was 
ie tance withc : all, between Hadrian’s tower and the great square keep. It is still preserved in the 
castle, and bears this inscription :— 


1 A a fi) 7 welel es icon Ti ~ . “ae 
The fullest recent discussion of these matters may be found in old edition, but an extended and entirely corrected work. It will be 


Mr. Hardwick’s History of Preston, chapter i—B. H. 

~ Compare vol. i. p. 4, e¢ seg. It is, however, necessary to 
remark, that the first few sheets of the first volume of this work 
(in which the accounts of the Roman roads and stations are very 
different from those I have given) were printed off before the pub- 
lishers and Mr, Harland had come to the conclusion to extend the 
plan first announced, and give, not a mere condensed reprint of the 


seen, however, that Mr. Harland, though leaving the general text 
as Baines had it, had adopted, in his notes, the allocations given 
above in his rendering of the /¢inera.—B. H. 

® Bishop Gibson’s Regule generales de nominibus locorum, at the 
end of his Saxon Chronicle. 

; Itinerary, vol. v. p. 93. © Archaologia, vol. v. pp. 90-104. 

 Simpson’s Hist. of Lancaster, p. 112. t 
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DEO SANCTO MARTI COCIDIO VIBINIVS LUCIUS B.I. (or BF) CoS V. S. L. M. 


Several altars, dedicated to the same local deity, Cocidius, have also been found in Cumberland. + 
In 1798, in cutting a drain in Church Street, which leads up towards the castle, several Roman coins were discovered among the 
remains of ancient Roman pottery. i 
At a place called the Folly, in the township of Skerton, another Roman altar was found in 1802, supposed to be dedicated to 
the local deity of the Lune, DEO IALONO, as the altar found at Ukley, and inscribed VERBEIA SACRUM, is dedicated to 
the Wharf. The inseription is— 
DEO IALONO CONTRE SANCTISSIMO IVLIVS IANVARIVS EM EX DEcY, 


which may probably be read, Deo Ialono conterraneo Sanctissimo Julius Januarius emeritus ex Decurione.2 Gildas says that rivers 
were loaded with divine honours by the blind people of Britain,s and there appears to be no objection to consider Jalonus the river 
deity. It may be observed that the altar to Verbeia was actually erected in the waters of the Wharf. Mr. Clark, taking the I and 
A of the second word to be contractions, reads the beginning of the inscription DEO Jovi Awxiliario LoNOvicum, but this is far more 
conjectural than Dr. Whitaker's reading. Another Koman altar was found at a subsequent date in a garden in the vicarage fields, 
near the old line of the Wery Wall, bearing no inscription, but with the figure of a sacrificial knife on one side. 

In 1809, as the workmen were carrying a drain through Church Street, they met with the foundation of a wall, composed of 
large unhewn stones, and numerous fragments of beautiful embossed red pottery. On one of them was Apollo playing on a lyre, 
on another a horse at full speed. On one is QVINTILIANT. M., as distinct as if just turned out of the maker's hands. Several coins 
were also discovered, which, from their date, could not have been deposited earlier than A.D. 259. One of them, of silver, has AN- 


TONINVS in very legible characters, and on the reverse a sitting figure of Justice. Another, of copper, had on the obverse a 
head, with FAVSTINA AVGYSTA ; on the reverse a figure standing, with JVNONI REGINA sc. 


In 1811 a milliarinm or milestone was found in the township of Ashton, at Burrow, so near the surface that it was struck by 
the ploughshare. It bore the inscription—iMp. ©. M. JULIO. PHILIPPO, PIO. FEL. AVG. This find gives its own date, as Philip 
was emperor A.D. 244-249, and marks the line of the old road from Lancaster to Walton. It was placed in the garden at Luneclifte. 

About the year 1794 a flood brought down the Artle-beck a milliary stone six feet high, of the date of the third consulate of 
Hadrian, thus inscribed :—1MP. CHS. TR. HADRIANUS AVG. PONT, MAX. TRIB. POT. COS. IIL. PAT, PATRIA! CENTURIA SECUNDA MILL. 
PASS. QUINQUE. 

In a garden near the top of Church Street was found a fine altar, on which it appears to be recorded that Flavius Ammausius, 
the prefect of a wing of Gallic horse from the banks of the Sambre, had restored the dilapidated bath and court-house of the station. 
The tablet has suffered some fractures and erasures, but Dr. Whitaker reads it thus, the parts supplied being in brackets :— 
[ Zmperatore Marco Aurelio Antonino Augusto balinewm refect| wm et] basilicam vetustate conlabsam [a| solo restitutam equites Ale 
Sebussiane | Antoninianw] sub octavio Sabino viro Consulari, preside nostro curante Flavio Ammausio, preefecto equitum dictorum 
undecimo Kalendas Septembres, Censore secundum et Lepido secundum consule.* On one side of the stone were two dolphins, and 
close about were found the ruins of the bath with its channeled pavement to prevent the feet from slipping. 

In 1830 a stone was found by the workmen employed in digging a cellar on the Castle-hill, a plain square monument with an 
imperfect inscription, which seems to record the death of a son, or daughter, of Julian Probus. 

Various other traces of Roman occupation have also been found, at dates subsequent to that at which Mr. Baines wrote. Mr. 
Clark gives the followimg inscription from a dedicatory pillar found in a field in 1834 :—IMP © DN CAIO MESSIO QUINTO DEC TRA- 
JANO P FELICE INVICTO AVG. In 1840 a cinerary urn was found in digging the foundation of St. Thomas’s church, and in 1847 an 
urn of unburnt clay, about eighteen inches high, containing the burnt bones and skull of a child, was found in digging a drain in 
Queen Square. In 1849 an iron spear-head and many coins were dug up in making the railway junction in Marsh Lane. Large 
quantities of coins have also been found. One, both rare and curious, was found in December 1834 in the garden of Joseph Dock- 
ray, esq., a little below the parish church—a small silver piece of about 2 dwts., with the legend on the obverse, round the bust of 
Otho :—1MP. M. OTHO. CHSAR AVG. TR. P.=in full, Jmperatore Marco Othone Cesare Augusto Tribunitia Potestate; on the reverse, 
SECURITAS PLopul?| R[oman?], surrounding a figure bearing in the right hand a chaplet and in the left a spear. A coin found in 
the churchyard is inscribed CoNSPANTIVS. NOB. CHES., and in this same yard have been picked up in this century about a hundred 
coins of Constantine and Probus, with others of Licinius, Diocletian, Maximian, Antoninus Pins, Domitian, Vespasian, Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus. 

That more Roman remains have not been found in Lancaster is matter of no surprise, when it is con- 
sidered that the church and the castle have both been built upon the site of the Roman station ; and that 
the terrible demolition by the Scottish invaders in 1322, with the consequent removal of the town itself from 
its original elevation to the slope and foot of the hill, must have had the effect of burying in one impene- 
trable heap what must indeed be a magazine of antiquities. 

Hardly less interesting than the antiquities noticed above are the traces, now rapidly disappearing, of 
the ancient castrum. The vicarage fields immediately below the parish churchyard, descending toward the 
quays, are full of undulations which afford to the practised eye traces of the old Roman fortification. In 
1811 the appearance of the ground clearly indicated the lne of the double val/wm which anciently encircled 
the hill, and a part of the wall itself was visible to a much later period in the footpath from the church-stile 
to the river-side. 

That this old wall was that of the Romans admits of no doubt. Leland indeed took it to be only the 
wall of the priory :—‘“ The old waul of the circuite of the priory commith almost to Lune Bridge. Sum have 
therby supposed that it was a peace of the waul of the Toune. But yn deade I espiyd no place that the 
Toune was ever waullid.” But, fortunately, long before Leland’s time occurs an authority which shows the 
erroneousness of his correction ; for in Roger de Poictou’s charter of the foundation of this priory of Lancas- 
ter, this very wall which Leland thought had been afterwards built by the monks, is alluded to as already 
existing, one of the boundaries given in the grant being “a veferi muro.” It has been conjectured that Wery 
Wall may be merely a corruption of this old Latin name, under which it thus appears as a well-known land- 
mark at the time of the Conquest, to which is added by some the further conjecture that that old Latin word 
itself was merely the crude monkish attempt to Latinise an original British name derived from the supposed 


1 Archwologia, vol. xi. p. 70. 8 Gildas, cap. ii. 
2 Whitaker's Richmondshire, vol. ii. p, 214. + Richmondshire, vol, ii. pp. 213, 214, 
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town Caer Weridd. These are, however, the merest etymological speculations. The facts are as they have 
been given. Camden, only a generation later than Leland, saw the ruins, and pronounced them unhesitatingly 
to be Roman. West supports this opinion, and Stukeley, in his animated sketch of Roman Lancashire, has the 
following careful account of it as he found it about 1720 :— t 

“T found a great piece of the wall made of the white stone of the country, and very hard mortar, and still very thick, though 
the facing on both sides has been peeled off, for the sake of the squared stone which they used in building. A year or two ago, a 
great parcel of it was destroyed with much labour. This reached quite to the Bridge Lane, and hung over the street at the head 
of the precipice in a dreadful manner ; it went round the verge of the close, north of the chureh, and took in the whole cireuit of 
the hill, and the ditch on the north side of it is now to be seen. I suppose it originally enclosed the whole top of the hill where 
the church and castle stand.” ! 

The latest account Mr. Baines gives of this wall, was, that a piece was standing in 1811, but that it had 
“recently disappeared.” This, however, is a mistake. The traces of the old earthworks are still visible in 
the field to the north-west of the footpath from the church to the quays, though the remains of the wall 
there have indeed entirely disappeared. But following the line which this fosse must have taken in encircling 
the hill towards the east, the wall is found again in a garden—a huge overhanging mass exactly answering 
to Stukeley’s description, and of a character unmistakeably Roman.” 

The Saxons succeeding the Romans gave to this place the name of Lone-caster, the castle on the Lone, 
just as they designated Rigodunum, Ribbel-caster, the castle on the Ribbel. To them is also attributed the 
first erection of a church where St. Mary’s now stands, probably in consequence of the labours of Paulinus, or 
St. Aidan. 

The Danes have left few memorials of their residence here, though their successful invasion from the 
Humber rendered the kingdom of Northumbria one of the first scenes of their visitations and exactions, In 
the churehyard, however, one important relic of them was found in 1811—viz. a silver urn containing several 
hundred silver coins. The legends of six have been published, though inaccurately ; but sufficient appears to 
show that they are coins of Canute by five different monetarii, or mint-masters, at York. 

The most important relic, however, of the period between the Roman occupation and the Norman Con- 
quest is the curious and interesting monument called the Lancaster Runie Cross. As Mr. Baines’s account of 
this, in the edition of 1835, was a record of progress towards the deciphering of this ancient inscription, it is 
given below, exactly as he wrote it, to speak for itself. It was as follows :— 


“* A few years ago, a small stone cross, adorned with entangled scrolls, the usual characteristics of Danish crosses, was dis- 
covered beneath the soil of the churchyard of St. Mary’s. An inscription appears upon this cross in three lines of Runic 
characters, which are tolerably distinct, but do not exactly coincide with any of the numerous varieties 
of alphabets published by Dr. Hickes the lexicographer. Misled by the errors of a draughtsman, Dr. 
Whitaker published a drawing of the cross and its inscription, which he attempted to decipher 
in the following manner:—H.E.B.E.0,||A.B.K.B.R. || R.F.N. |Z. B.B. B.R.D. || Dy meee 
B.M.U.M.»b. The learned historian considers this to be a mere list of Danish proper names ;3 
and if the characters agreed with those which tactually appear upon this cross, Dr. Whitaker’s} in- 
genious conjectures as to the signification of the inscription might be admitted. But it will be seen 
from the annexed engraving of the letters, taken from a plaster cast of the cross, and obligingly 
presented by our friend Dr. Hibbert, that the inscription is not what has been represented. ‘he 
height of the cross from ¢ to d is 3 feet ; its breadth from @ to is 1 foot 34 inches ; and from e to f 
is 8} inches. 

“The relic is, indeed, a curiosity of high antiquity; the characters with which it is inscribed do not 
perfectly coincide with any known alphabet, yet there is not only the general resemblance, but a coin- 
cidence with the alphabet of Dano-Runic or Runo-Danish letters published by Dr. Hickes in his Anglo- 
Saxon and Maeso-Gothic Grammar, from a Saxon manuseript in the Cotton Library. 

“As already remarked, there is not that perfect agreement between the characters of the inscription 
and the alphabet of Dr. Hickes which would place the meaning beyond doubt or controversy ; but 
allowing for the differences made by different writers, and for the operation of time upon the stone, 
this inscription will be found, it is presumed, to be composed in Dano-Saxon, and to be a simple 
epitaph. Supposing the seventh character of the first line, and the first of the third, either to have 
been imperfectly formed, or to have been rendered imperfect by decay, it makes the ¢ of the alphabet*# 
according to its Anglo-Saxon interpretation ; and supposing the fourth letter of the second line to have 
lost part of its interior, it will be the y of the same explanation. Those who have been accustomed to 
these investigations, or those who will refer to Dr. Whitaker’s hypothesis, will not consider the present 
postulates as unreasonable. If with these conjectures and considerations the inscription be deciphered, 
it is to be read thus :—‘ GIBIHATH FARA CYNIBALTH CUTHBa@UUC.” From the roots of the Saxon words 
hus produced, this inscription, of the age of a thousand years, may be explained thus :—“ Gibi hath 
died, a kinsman of Balth (or of a bold race), known to camps (or expert in the field).” 
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The reading thus suggested by Mr. Baines (whether his own or that of some friend), though far nearer 
to the mark than that of Dr. Whitaker, was not such as to set investigation at rest. Indeed, Mr. Baines him- 
self seems to have merely presented it as a makeshift, for in 1834 he got Dr. Hibbert-Ware to send a cast of 
the cross to Copenhagen, in order to get the interpretation of Professor Finn Magnusen, the best antiquary 


1 Ttin. Curios, vol ii. p. 38. 3 Hist. Richm. vol. ii. p. 230, The names he gave were 

* These notes were made while attending the meeting of the ‘*Ubbo, Aikfreth, Reafan, Siffred, and Druimond,” and he be- 
Archwological Institute at Lancaster in August 1868. This curi- lieved that the second was “ Aikfreth, Lord of Dent and Sedburgh, 
ous relic of Roman Laneaster is so secluded that very few people in who flourished at this very time, and in this identical valley!’”—B. H. 
Lancaster seem aware of its existence. —B. H. 4 Hickes’ Theswur. tom, i. p. 135. 
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+ genie for publication in his history. The professor’s reply had been intrusted to a learned Scotsman 
x as he. ere . : > Pe : 5 ; . ; , all, 
me oe ae ee mati Sea at eee abage) who, as the autumn of 1835, lost his 

by | oe Largs in Scotland. The consequence was that Professor Magnusen’s 
reading came to hand too late for this work. When it came it was as follows: “? - GIBIDON FARO CUNI ALD 
CUP BURMN,” rendered by the professor into Latin, thus :—Oremus nancisei (obtinere) a jontes 7 ae 
(bene) notum castri (civitatis) incolam (civem aut prefectum) : “ Let us pray that Cunibald, a suns he h ‘bit. 
ant of the castle, may obtain rest.” we, ee 
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FACSIMILE OF INSCRIPTION, 


These readings had all proceeded on the supposition that the names were Danish. A new interpreta- 
tion, however, was suggested by John Mitchell Kemble, esq., the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, in the 
Archeologia. He read it thus :—GIBIDETH FORA CYNIBALTH CUTHBERHT [INGA], “Pray for Cynibald (and) 
Cuthberht,” or “ Pray for Cynibald (the son of) Cuthberht.” Subsequently, however, the late Mr. John Just 
of Bury, an able philologist, after a careful examination of the original, came to the conclusion, now generally 
adopted, that it is a distinctly Anglo-Saxon Runic monument, and he read it thus, giving, however, the last 
two letters as somewhat conjectural, they being mutilated on the stone :—“ GIBIDDETH FORE CYNIBALTH 
CUTHBURUG,” “ Pray ye for Cynibald Cuthburue.” In an interesting paper in Manchester Collectanea, vol. xvii. 
of the Chetham series, the late Mr. John Harland, F.S.A., gives a very full account of the cross and of the 
reasons which support his conclusion that Mr. Just’s rendering is the most correct, and that this is a very 
rare Anglo-Saxon Runic inscription—one of only five known to exist in Great Britain, the others being 
the Bewcastle cross, Bridekirk font, and inscriptions at Rothwell in Scotland, and Hackness near Scarborough. 
The stone itself, after being for many years in the possession of Dr. Edward Holme of Manchester, passed at 
his death to the museum in Peter Street, Manchester, and in 1868 was transferred to the British Museu. 
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The Normans found Laneaster in decay, the ancient city reduced to a village, and the Roman castrwm 
little better than a ruin. In the munificence of the Conqueror, cheaply exercised out of the territories of 
others, he conferred on Roger de Poictou 398 manors, and Loncastre and Cherca-Loncastre formed part of this 
princely possession. The aspiring baron, fully aware of the advantages of a situation surrounded by a fine 
country on the banks of a navigable river, and commanding an exte1 nsive view of his own domains, founded 
or enlarged the present castle, which he constituted the great baronial residence. A flourishing town soon 
gather ed round the castle, and the burgesses acquired extensive privileges from their lords. The county of 
Laneaster, which had hitherto had no separate existence, and appears in Domesday Book partly under 
Cheshire, partly under Yorkshire, and partly as terra inter Ripam et Mersham, was now definitely formed, and 
Lancaster, being the seat of the great baron, was erected into the capital. Situations more convenient might 
have been found, but the dense population i in the south-east did not then exist, and it must be admitted that 
the capital of Lancashire, with all its disadvantages, is nearer to the centre of the county than the capital of 
Great Britain is to the centre of the kingdom. 

The repeated defection of Roger de Poictou, the first baron of Lancaster, lost him the favour of the 
Crown, and with it the possession of his castle of Lancaster and his estates between the Mersey and the 
Ribble. 

After the battle of Tewkesbury in 1106 the Honor of Laneaster devolved by royal grant upon Elthred 
the son of Ivo de Taillebois, another of the Norman chiefs to whom the Conqueror had already given the 
barony of Kendal with the northern parts of Lancashire, including Furness ; but that portion of the forfeited 
estates of Roger de Poictou, which lay between the Mersey and the Ribble, was conferred by King Henry I. 
on Ranulph de Bricasard, the third earl of Chester. These ereat barons became the lords of the: county of 
Lancaster, the former of the northern and the latter of the southern parts. The history of the lords of 
Lancaster has already been sketched,’ but it is appropriate now, in the immediate seat of their power, to 
enlarge the details, and trace the succession from the baronial dignity to the sovereign power. 

Ethelbert, or rather Elthred, the second baron of Kendal, was succeeded by his son Ketel, who was the 
father of Gilbert, the fourth baron, succeeded by William, the fifth. This William, by permission of Henry 
IL, assumed the surname of Lancaster, and was summoned to parliament by that name. In the 18 Stephen 
he married Gundred, the widow of Roger, earl of Warwick. His son and heir, usually styled William de 
Lancaster the second, who, by the ¢esfe of a deed in which he confirms to W. f. Rog. land between 
Lythal and Dudum, had a brother, Gilbert,’ which also appears to have been the case by a record of a grant 
of the custody of Lancaster Castle, from Henry Il. to Warin, son of Gilbert, brother of William de Late 
caster. The last was steward of Henry IL, and married Helewise, daughter of Stuteville, lord of Knares- 
borough. This lady was a royal ward, whose land before her marriage was valued at 100s. in Lonsdale, and 
10s. in Amounderness.” She fined with King John that she might not be married against her own will, 
when her land was valued at £30." William de Laneaster gave to Bernard f. Rutli two carucates of land 
in Haleath and Cattral, which Richard, son of Suen de Carlton and Beatrix, f. Robert Cattral and Michael 
Kthlekstone, held in knight’s service in 13 John. The only issue of this marriage was a daughter, named 

¢ ’ 
after her mother, Helewise, and married to Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, a favourite of King John, who obtained 

’ ’ 5 ’ 

from that prince, in the first year of his reign, an ample grant (already referred to) of lands enumerated in 
the “ Black Book of the Exchequer,” and also a market in his lordship of Warton. In this year, the men of 
Lancaster obtained leave to speak with the king concerning their liberties, which they alleged they could not 
have, though they had made fine for them in Normandy, through Theobald Walter, In consequence pro- 
bably of this representation, a charter was granted to them for the same liberties as were enjoyed by the 
burgesses of Northampton.’ 

To this period may perhaps be referred the records of the following tenures in Lancaster :— 

Roger, the carpenter, holds ten acres of land in Lancastr’, of ancient feoffment, by the service of being carpenter in 

the castle of Lancaster, and it is worth 5s.— 7'esta de Nevill, fol. 372. 
William, the gardener, holds seven aeres of land in Lancaster, by the service of finding pot herbs and leeks in the 
| and by g] 
castle, and his land is worth 2s. 4d.—Jbid. fol. 372, 401, 410. 
Roger Blundus holds land in Lancaster, by the serjeanty of being carpenter, and his land is worth 3s. per annum.— 
Ibid. fol. 401, 409, 411. 
Roger Fitz John holds land in Lancaster, by the serjeanty of being smith (par Serjeant’ faveric) ; his land is worth 
fj eae y J 3 8 1 Hj 
3s. per amnum,—J/ bid. fol. 401, 410. 
Roger Albus holds eight acres in Lancaster, by carpentery.—Jbid. fol. 407, 409. 
Roger Fitz John holds twelve acres, and shall make the irons of the king’ s ploughs for two manors yearly.—Ibid. 
, ] 
fol. 407, 409, 411. 
William Fitz Matthew holds in Lancaster one messuage and one garden, by gardening.—Jbid. fol. 407. 
Gilbert Fitz Matthew holds one messuage in Lancaster by gardening. —Tbid. fol. 409. 


The serjeanty of Reginald the smith in Lancaster , of Adam de Kellet, two acres by serjeanty of Queen’s smith in Lan- 
caster, and two acres of the prior of Lancaster by the same.—J/bid. fol. 410. 


” See vol. i. p. 31 ef seq. ? Kuerden, p. 214. 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371. 
+ Tbid, fol, 401. 5 Rot, Chart. 1 Joh. m. 5, n. 36. 
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In 3 John (1201-2), Robert de Tateshall rendered an account of two shillings from Benedict Gernet, 
for the firma of a house in Lancaster which had been Jordan de Caton’s for the two past years. 

Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, in this year, paid ten marks for two palfreys for a confirmation of his charter, and 
in 6 John he obtained from that monarch the possession of the Honor of Lancaster, and executed the office 
of high sheriff of the county in the 7 and 17 years of John’s reign. The favours of the king did not prevent 
the baron from discharging his paramount duties to his country. Gilbert united with the other barons of the 
realm, and by contributing to gain Magna Charta for the people of England, lost the custody of the Honor 
and castle,of Lancaster. The king, as Matthew Paris relates, having taken Rochester after a brief siege, 
found in it William de Lancaster, son and heir of Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, who was so alarmed at this un- 
expected disaster, that he hastened to make peace with the king; from whom, in consideration of twelve 
thousand marks, he obtained his pardon, and also the liberation of his son William, and Ralph de Aincourt 
and Lambert de Bassy, his knights, who were taken at the same time. Gilbert was further obliged to give 
several hostages for the future fidelity of himself and his son, besides delivering into the king’s hands his 
castles of Merhull and Kirkeby, to dispose of at his pleasure. After the king’s death, he obtained, in 1 
Henry IIT. (1216), letters of safe-conduct to William Mareschall, for ratification of his pardon. 

In 3 Henry III. (1218), a precept was issued to take the town of Lancaster into the king’s hands, be- 
cause the townsmen had not rendered the rent of the town to the sheriff; and Jordan, bailiff of the earl of 
Chester, was directed “to distrain the men of the town for the farm for two years.”* The successor of Gilbert, 
in 4 Henry III. (1219), was his son, William, who, im the 18th year of that reign, was high sheriff of the 
county of Lancaster, and held the office without intermission till the 30th year inclusive. 

In the 11th year of this reign, the burgesses of Lancaster had a charter, in confirmation of the liberties 
granted to them by King John ;* and in 25 Henry IIL (1241), the custody of the Honor of Lancaster was 
committed to the trust of William de Lancaster, to whom it is probable that the inquisitions relate in the 
Testa de Nevill, under the title William de Lancaster’s fee.” This William died without issue in the year 
1246. Jna record preserved by Dr. Kuerden, he is styled lord of Scotford, Kirkham, Withul, Garstang, 
and Merton.? i 

Peter le Brus, the son of Peter, by Helewise de Lancaster, obtained the castle and manor of Kendal ; 
but the castle and Honor of Lancaster were, in the year 1266, conferred upon Edmund Crouchback, who 
obtained also the possessions between Mersey and Ribble, and thus concentrated the great honors and 
domains of the county. 

It has already been seen, that after the second rebellion of Roger de Poictou, his possessions between 
the Mersey and the Ribble were conferred on Ranulf de Bricasard, the third earl of Chester. 

Ranulph, the fourth earl of Chester, succeeded to the honours and possessions of his father, but not till 
they had been presented by King Stephen to his son, William de Blois. 

From the fourth earl of Chester the inheritance descended, in 1156, to Hugh de Kevelioc, and to 
Ranulph, surnamed de Blundeville, son and grandson of the former. In 13 Henry III. Ranulph had a con- 
firmation from the king of all his lands between Ribble and Mersey—viz. the vill of West Derby, with the 
wapentake ; the borough of Liverpool; the vi// and wapentake of Salford ; and the wapentake of Leyland. 
This great baron executed the oflice of sheriff, by deputy, for the county of Lancaster, in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 9th years of the king’s reign. He also purchased all the lands of Roger de Maresay, which he had in 
the hundred of Blackburn, for 200 marks of silver, and a pair of white gloves, or a penny, to be rendered 
annually at Easter." Ranulph died in 1232, and, leaving no issue, his inheritance was shared by his four 
sisters and co-heiresses. 

Agnes, the third sister, married William, earl of Ferrers, the sixth in lineal descent from Robert de 
Ferrers, raised by King Stephen to the earldom of Derby (from the county town of that name), for his 
prowess at the battle of the Standard, fought on the 23d of August 1138. In the distribution of the pro- 
perty of Karl Ranulph, all the lands between Mersey and Ribble were apportioned to Agnes, and became, in 
right of this marriage, the possession of Earl Ferrers, who in the year 1223 was constituted governor, and 
made “ custos” of the Castle and Honor of Lancaster. On the 20th of September 1247, the earl died, and 
his countess died the month following, having lived together as man and wife seventy-five years. 

William, earl of Ferrers, his son and heir, did homage to Henry IIT, and had a mandate to the sheriff 
of Lancaster, for the enjoyment of all the lands between Ribble and Mersey possessed by his uncle Ranulf, 
earl of Chester, in Lancashire and elsewhere. At his death he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Robert de Ferrers, in the earldom of Derby ; but Robert having taken part with Simon de Montfort, 
he was deprived of his earldom and his lands in 1265, amongst which were confiscated all his possessions 
between Ribble and Mersey, which Henry ILI. united with the Honor of Lancaster, and gave in 1266 to 
Rot. Chart. 11 Hen. III, m, 16. 

Testa, fol. 397. 
Kuerden MS, fol. MS. p. 251. In the Chetham Library. 
See vol. i. p. 547. 


1 Rot. Cancell, 3 Joh. m. 5. 

2 It appears by the Testa de Nevill (fol. 407), that the burgesses 
of Laneaster held one carueate of land in Lancaster, in free bur- 
gage by charter, at a rent of 20 marks per annum. 
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Edmund Crouchback, the king’s youngest son, who was created the first earl of Lancaster. The king 
eave also to this prince the honor of Hinckley, and the stewardship of England ; the honor, town, and castle 
of Derby: also the honor, town, and castle of Leicester, late parcel of the possession of Simon de Montfort, 
with all his lands; with the honor, town, and castle of Lancaster, and their appurtenances, together with 
the forests of Weresdale and Lonesdale, and the honor and castle of Monmouth, to hold of himself and the 
heir of his body. These vast possessions laid the foundation of the future greatness of the house of Lancaster. 
Edmund, ample as were his possessions, died deeply in debt, about the feast of Pentecost, in 1296, and was 
succeeded by : ; = 

Thomas, earl of Lancaster, his eldest son, then a minor, who marched with Edward I., in the 26th year 
of the king’s reign (1298), into Scotland. The earl of Lancaster being then sheriff of Lancashire by inherit- 
ance, he substituted Richard de Hoghton as his deputy in office. In 5th Edward I. Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster was the chief of the nobles that entered into a combination against Piers de Gaveston, the king’s 
favourite, which terminated in actual rebellion ; and, having suffered a signal defeat at Boroughbridge, he 
was brought to Pontefract and executed for high treason, 15 Edward IL (1321-2). The munificence of this 
earl of Lancaster was unbounded: when land let for from 3d. to 6d. an acre, and a fat ox sold for 16s., his 
annual expenditure amounted to £7597 : 13:44,’ which, at a very moderate computation, could not be less 
in value than £100,000 of our money. 

Henry, earl of Lancaster, the brother and heir of Thomas, obtained an act, dated March 7th, in the 
Ist Edward IIL. (1327), for reversing the attainder of his unfortunate brother, on the ground that he had 
not been tried by his peers, and thereupon he came into possession of all his honours, lands, and lordships— 
namely, the earldom of Leicester and Lancaster, and all the lands thereunto appertaining. He also had 
some additional royal rights granted him in 1342. This earl died in 1345, and was succeeded by his son, 

Henry, who was created earl of Derby, 2 Edward HL (1329), for his service in the Scotch wars. This 
earl distinguished himself greatly in the wars in France before his father’s death; and at the ery of “A 
Derby!” “ A Derby!” the gates of their principal cities flew open from the terror of his name. In his victo- 
rious career he subjected no fewer than fifty-six cities in France. He was the Marlborough, or the Wellington, 
of his age. The famous order of Knights of the Garter°was instituted im this reign, and Prince Edward was 
the first knighted champion, and Henry, earl of Lancaster, the second. The expenditure of the earl, like his 
honours, was princely, and, while engaged in the foreign wars, he spent £100 a-day, which was equal at least 
to £1000 of our money. Four years after his accession to the title, he surrendered his grant in tail to the 
king, because, as was alleged, the jura regalia granted to his father were of a magnitude so great, that they 
appeared to the king and his council to be “ad maximum daimpnum et nimiam eaxheredationem Regis.” This 
decision may have arisen from the fact that the earl had no male issue, and there might be great inconvenience 
in allowing such vast rights to be enjoyed by the husbands of his daughters. The earl, however, was permitted 
to hold those rights himself by charter, September 25, 1349, the terms of which are precisely the same as in 
the surrendered charter, except that the former was in tail, and the present for life only.” In 25 Edward IIL. 
(1351), having merited so highly by his prudent conduct and renowned exploits, he was advanced, by special 
charter, bearing date the 6th of March 1351, to the title and dignity of Duke of Lancaster, “ per cincturam 
gladit et appositionem cappe,” with power to have a chancery in the county of Lancaster, and to issue out writs 
there under his own seal, as well touching pleas of the crown as any other relating to the common laws of 
the nation ; and also to enjoy all other liberties and regalities belonging to a county palatine, in as ample 
manner as the earl of ‘Chester was known to enjoy them within his county.” The palace of the Savoy was 
built by this duke, at a cost of 52,000 marks, and the captive king of France was entertained here. For his 
acts of piety he was called “The Good Duke of Lancaster ;’ and when the king of France presented him 
with valuable gifts, he declined them all, except a thorn out of the crown of our Saviour! which he brought 
to England, and left as a relic to the collegiate church of Our Lady at Leicester. To the monks of Whalley, 
in the county of Lancaster, he gave something less rare but more substantial ; by a deed dated January 2, 
1360, he conferred upon this house two cottages, 7 acres of meadow-land, 183 acres of pasture, 200 acres of 
wood, called Rommesgroye, all lying in the chase of Blackburn; likewise two messuages, and 126 acres of 
-land, 26 acres of meadow, 13 acres of pasture, called Standen, Holeroft, and Grenelache, lying within the 
vills of Penhulton and Clitherow, to maintain two recluses in the churchyard of Whalley, there to pray for 
the souls of him the said duke, his ancestors and heirs. In the year 1361 the life of this distinguished peer, 
if he can be called a peer who had no equals among subjects, was terminated by the plague, on the 24th 
March. He left issue two daughters, his heiresses—Maud, married to Ralph, Lord Strafford, who afterwards 
became the wife of the duke of Bavaria, and died without issue in 1362 ; and Blanche, married to John of 
Gaunt, earl of Richmond, fourth son of Edward IIL. This prince inherited, in virtue of his marriage with 
the daughter of the good duke of Lancaster, “a number of castles and manors in Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Cheshire, Essex, and Northumberland ; and in the county of Lancaster, the wapentakes (or 
hundreds) of Leyland, Amounderness, and Lonesdale ; the manor of Oves-Walton, Preston, Shingleton, 

* See vol. i. p. 260. * Report of the Master of the Rolls on the Public Records for 1868.—B. H. 3 See vol. i. p. 37. | 
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Riggeby and Wra, Overton, Skerton, the towns of Lancaster and Slyne; the royal bailiwick of Blackburn- 
shire ; the oftfice of master forester beyond Ribble ; the vaccary of Wyreldale with its members ; likewise 
the manors of Penwortham, Totyngton, and Rochedale ; the wapentake of Elderhowe [? Clithe roe], with the 
demesne lands there ; the lordship and vaccary of Baal ind ; the forest of Blackburnshire, and the park of 
Iehtenhiell.” The possessions of John of Gaunt were further extended by the de ath of Maud, on which 
event the whole of the possessions (but not the jwra regalia, which, on Duke Henry’s death vested in the 
crown) of the late duke of Lancaster devolved upon him. A few months after this acquisition of fortune, in 
1364, he was elevated to the dukedom of Lancaster by his royal father, in full parliament, and all the liberties 
and regalitie »s of an earl palatine were granted to him and his wife, in ne arly the same terms as the charters of 
1342 and 1349 ;' and he was also created earl of Leicester and Derby, with the office of high steward of 
England. Subsequently he procured the grant of a chancery” in his duchy of Lancaster. These grants, 
dated 51 Edward IIL, were accompanied by an obligation to send two knights to parliament, as re presenta 
tives of the commonalty of Lancaster, and two burgesses for every borough within the said county.’ The 
same year, being the first of his royalty, he directed a precept for a pr oclamation against all persons congre- 
gating with an armed force to obstruct the sessions at Lancaster. He rendered himself obnoxious to the 
clergy by his firm and manly support of Wyckliff, and by his recommendation that the Bible should be 
translated into the vulgar tongue. With the populace he was not in favour, partly owing to this cause, and 
partly to his haughty demeanour, combined with his immoral connection with Catherine Swinford, his coneu- 
bine, during the lifetime of both his wives ; and when the insurrection under Jack Straw and his men of 
Kent broke out, they burnt down the duchy palace in the Savoy. The duke, by a second marriage with 
Constance, daughter of Peter the Cruel, king of Castile and Leon, ee allied to the reigning family in 
Spain; and when he returned with his wife's dowry, in November 1389, he had forty-seven mules Jaden 
with chests of gold. The castles of Lancaster and Leicester formed Bese the residence of this great 
prince, who surpassed all the subjects of his time in power and fortune. From his infancy he was trained to 
public affairs, and in the vigour of manhood he was placed at the head of the king’s councils in the senate, 
and of his army in the field. He was the father of sovereigns, and allied his children more nobly than any 
king from the Conquest to the present time. As he advanced in years, the cares of state, and the misrule of 
the king, enfeebled his athletic frame, and the banishment of his son hastened his dissolution. 

Henry Plantagenet, surnamed of Bolingbroke, from the place of his birth, was the only surviving son of 
John of Gaunt by Blanche of Lancaster, and succeeded to his father’s title and inheritance in 1398. 


In 9 Richard II. (1385-6), during his father’s life, he was summoned to parliament by the title of Henry, earl of Derby. Two 
years afterwards the king confirmed all the grants that had been made by his grandfather and himself to the family of Lancaster, 
and extended the grant of county palatine, which had originally been given to John of Gaunt for his life only, to his heirs-male, as 
a mark of his regard towards Henry of Bolingbroke. In 15 Rich: wd ‘II., the king, sitting in royal maje sty upon his throne, and 
holding in his hand a rod, made his cousin, Sir Henry of Lancaster, earl of Derby, a duke, by the title of duke of Hereford. In 
the 21st of this king’s reign a violent quarrel arose between Henry of Boling} wroke, duke ee Here ‘ford, and Thomas Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk, who had each accused the other of disloyal expressions towards the king. An appeal to arms was made by the duke of 
Hereford, who challenged the duke of Norfolk to wager of battle. This memorable duel had the sanction of the king, and on the 
16th of September 1398, the combatants, mounted on their chargers, splendidly caparisoned, appeared at Coventry, by appoint- 
ment, armed cap-a-pie. The king and his whole court were asse smbled to witness the combat ; and proclamation being made, and 
the trumpets sounded for the charge, the duke of Hereford spurred forward his horse, but before the Duke of Norfolk could 
advance, the king cast down his w arden, and the heralds cried ‘‘ Stay! stay!” The king, in his “merey and grace,” then caused 
both the dukes to be disarmed, and banished them the kingdom ;* inasmuch as one of them at least must have been very culpable, 
and did ordain and adjudge that Henry of Lancaster should be banished the kingdom for ten years, and that Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk, should be exiled for life.° The nation was highly incensed at this capricious proceeding and cruel sentence ; and when 
Henry of Lancaster, the great favourite of the people, passed through London on his way to France, he was followed by more than 
40,000 citizens, with the “Lord Mayor at their head, who, ac cording to the chronicles of the times, cried after him, and lamented 
his fate and their own in the most moving manner. His father, John of Gaunt, died the same year ; on which Henry of Boling- 
broke assumed the title of duke of Lancaster, though his estates were withheld from him. 


A rebellion in Ireland, the natural consequence of bad government, summoned the king to that country, 
and, during his absence, the duke of Lancaster, under a sense of his own wrongs, and in obedience to the 
public voice, returned to England. Early in the year 1399 he landed at Ravenspur,® in Yorkshire. Being 
joined by a number of the northern lords, and large bodies of the commonalty, the duke marched, by way of 
Doneaster, to London, and, on the 28th of September 1399, mounted the throne from which Richard IT. 
was deposed, under the sanction of parliament, and by the will of the nation. The glory of the ducal house of 
Lancaster thus culminated in giving a sovereign to the throne of Engiand, and from that time to the present, 
with the exception of the short period in which the house of York reigned, the title of duke of Lancaster has 
been associated with the regal dignity. 

The history of the duchy, in its possessions, jurisdiction, and revenue, is already written (vol. i. pages 
104 ef seq.), and the nature and limits of the county palatine are shown in pages 61-71 of the same volume. 


1 See vol. i. p. 115. 2 Ibid. p. 39, note. ® See the proceedings, Rot. Parl. 21 Ric. IL. vol. iii. p. 360, 
3 Ibid.’p. 39, n. 53, 54; p. 367, n. 67; p- 3/72, D. 87, 88. : 
6 Ravenspur, once a considerable commercial city at the mouth 
4 A full and curious account of this combat is given in Harl. of the Humber, is now swallowed up in the deep, and not a vestige 
MSS, No. 6079, fol. 29-31—‘* The Originall of Herehawghtes.” remains to show its situation. 
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The most brilliant period in the history of Lancaster was that in which John of Gaunt held here his 
ducal court. While residing in the castle, he obtained for the town of Lancaster, from his royal father, a 
charter for the exclusive right of holding the sessions of pleas, expressed in the following terms :— 

“ Know ye, that we of our special favour, and at the prayer of our beloved son Jolin, duke of Lancaster, have granted, and 
by this our charter confirmed, for us and our heirs, to our beloved the mayor, bailiffs, and the whole community of Lancaster, 
their heirs and successors, that all pleas and sessions of all justices whatever, assigned for the county of Lancaster, shall, in the 
said town of Laneaster, as the capital town of the said county, and not elsewhere within the said county, be for ever held. 
Wherefore we will and deelare for us and our heirs, that the pleas and sessions of all justices whatsoever assigned for the said 
county, shall be held in the said town, and not elsewhere. It is thus decreed by us.” } 

From this has arisen the right, still exereised by the Duchy of Lancaster, to appoimt a chief justice and 
puisne justice for the court of common pleas at Lancaster. The judges of assiZes sit there by virtue of letters 
patent under the seal of the County Palatine, and tested at Lancaster. The chief justice receives a salary of 
20 suineas, and the puisne justice of 19 guineas for each assize, from the Duchy. They hold their offices 
“ durante bene placito,” and not like the Queen’s judges at Westminster, “ quamdiu se bene gesserit.” 

A decree of the chancellor and council of the duehy of Lancaster, under the duchy seal, is also quoted, 
in which it is said, that in the reign of Queen Mary two of the original quarter-sessions of the peace, formerly 
held in Lancaster, had been withdrawn from the said town to Clitheroe, by an order of the duchy court ; 
but that upon the mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of Lancaster producing the original charter of Edward IIL, 
and the various confirmations thereof, it was ordered and decreed by the said chancellor and council—* That 
all general sessions of assizes and gaol-delivery, to be appointed, shall be yearly from henceforth for ever 
holden in and at the said town of Lancaster, in the accustomed manner, and not elsewhere in the said county, 
and that the four other quarter-sessions of the peace shall be held here and not elsewhere.” 

After the death of John of Gaunt, the grandeur of the ducal residence declined, and for many ages 
justice has been administered in its stately halls, and imprisonment inflicted within the more gloomy recesses 
of the castle. 

The erection of this magnificent structure on the site of the British and Roman fortress is generally 
ascribed to Roger de Poictou ; and it is not improbable that remains of the former works were employed in 
the construction of the Norman edifice. The castle of Lancaster is said, in a patent of the first Edward, to 
have been held by Roger de Poictou’s elder brother, Robert de Belehem,’ the powerful and turbulent earl of 
Arundel and Shrewsbury, in the reigns of the Conqueror and the two succeeding monarchs. In 1 John (1199), 
by charter, the custody of the prison-gate was committed to Warinus Jointer,” or Janitor, so called probably 
on account of his office ; iv 6 John, Robert de Gredlai, baron of Manchester, by letters from the king, 
dated June 25, was discharged of the ward of Lancaster castle? In 10 John, November 3, a writ was issued 
to K., constable of Cheshire (Ranulph de Blundeville, earl of Chester), Roger de Manbeg (baron of Hornby), 
Robert de Greidley, and William Butler, directing them to provide men for the construction of the moats 
and fosses of Lancaster castle. In 17 John, Adam de Yeland was commanded to deliver to R., constable of 
Chester, immediate possession of Lancaster castle, with the county and all its appurtenances, to ward during the 
royal pleasure." To the same Adam de Yeland, in the month following, the king committed the castle of 
Robert de Grest of Mainecestr’, with all its appurtenances, and all the said Robert's land within Lyme, to 
hold during the king’s pleasure.’ At this time Robert de Gresley had joined the rebellious barons. 

Lancaster castle seems to have been governed by Ranulph de Blundeville until the 9 Henry III. In the 
L1th year of that reign the liberties of that borough were confirmed, and in the 52d the custody of the castle 
was committed to Roger de Lancaster,’ who is styled in the register of Furness “ Rogerus bastardus frater 
Willielii,” ancestor of the Lancasters, of Ridal and other places. In 13 Edward I. the town, honor, and 
castle of Lancaster were confirmed to Edmund Crouchback, who held them, with other castles and honors, 
by the service of three knights’ fees.” 

The 20 Edward I. was a year fruitful in eases of quo warranto, and the bailiffs and commonalty of the 
borough of Lancaster were required to show their right to exemption from toll, stallage, and lastage, through 
all the king’s ports and cities in England, and from suits of county and wapentake ; also to show by what 
right they claimed to have a free borough, market, fair, assize of bread and beer, pillory, tumbrel, infangthef, 
and gallows in Lancaster. 

Lambert the bailiff, Magr. Thomas de Lancaster, Robert de Catherton, and William le Chauntur, appeared for the commonalty, 
and produced a charter of King John. The burgesses further produced the charter made by King John when earl of Moreton ; on 
these charters they claimed the exemptions and privileges named in them—to have a free borough, and a market every week on 
the Saturday ; and an annual fair, to begin on the eve of St. Michael, and to continue for eleven consecutive days. 

Oe eee Perey pie aa any of the privileges claimed were named in the charters produced, and it was adjudged that 
S§ aken into the king’s hands. The profits of the liberties were estimated at 16 marks and a half per 
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annum, which the burgesses agreed to pay to the king.——-A record of pleadings at York, in Michaelmas term, 29-30 Edward I., 
preserved i in the chapter- -house, ‘states that an allowance was made in a long ple a to the burgesses of Lancaster respecting the 
liberties granted to them by King John, and for the convenience of the burgesses, by writ of certiorari, directed to the treasurer 
and chamberlain, by judgment of the court ; but whether this fr: agment refers to the quo warranto or not does not appear. 

In the following reign the county of Lancaster suffered from the devastations of the Scots, by whom it 
was several times invaded. One of their incursions was made in 13 Edward II. (1320), and after the 
memorable defeat of that monarch by Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, ancient Lancaster was consigned to the 
flames, and the castle alone survived the fury of the conquerors, though it did not escape the marks of their 
violence. They ravaged not only Lancaster, but Hornby and other pl wes, during the whole of the eighteen 
days immediately following Friday before the feast of St. Thomas the martyr, 16 Edward II. (1323), and 
afterwards destroyed the manor-house of Samlesbury. The town of Lancaster, which was gradually rebuilt, 
spread into the valley, and took the castle-hill as its western boundary. Amidst the scenes of devastation 
produced by the invaders, the miserable inhabitants would naturally be anxious to conceal their treasure: 
and it was probably a deposit made on this occasion, consisting of a number of silver coins of the reign of 
idward L., that has been mentioned as having been dug up some years ago, in excavating a cellar in the 
Friarage. 

It was probably owing to this calamity that in 17 Edward II. (1324), the assizes of the county were 
held at Preston by the two judges, who were so intimidated on this occasion by a party of armed men, under 
the conduct of Henry Gellibrand, that they stayed their proceedings.’ 

Letters-patent in 15 Edw ard TL, (1542) passe sd the great seal for the paviage of the town of Lancaster.’ 

After the battle of Otterburn, fought in 1389, in which young Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was taken 
prisoner, and Douglas slain, the Seots made another incursion into the northern counties of England, and part 
of the town of Lancaster, with its records, was again consigned to the flames. 

The liberties of the borough having been successively confirmed by charter in the reigns of Richard IL, 
Henry IV., and Henry V., received in 10 Henry VI. a formal ratification by the king, with the assent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and council in parliament, and additional franchises were then granted on the 
petition of the mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, and the whole commonalty of the town of Lancaster. 

The petitioners represent that ‘whereas Lancaster from time immemorial has been, and still is, the most ancient borough 
within the county of Lancaster ; to which borough there is a great confluence and concourse of people, as well of merchants, 
denizens, as aliens and others, and before this time has been for the greater part inhabited by merchants ; and because the mayor 
and bailiffs for the time being have not had power or authority to take recognisances by statute-merchant, many of the said 
merchants, without any surety had, have furnished their goods and merchandises to divers people, and have fallen into great 
poverty, because they had not power by law in the borough to recover their debts promptly on the day fixed for payment ; and 
also, for this cause, many merchants have ceased to come to the borough with their merchandise, to the great damage of the 
merchants and all the commonalty of the same borough : They pray the king to grant to the mayor and, his successors, and to a 
clerk under him, to be named by the king from time to time, power and authority to take and record all manner of recognisances 
by statute-merchant, of the debts of all debtors who shall come before them in the same town to make such recognisieces; and 
that they may be enabled to make and execute, in all respects, such recognisances in the same manner and form as ordained by 
the statute-merchant and the statute of Acton Burnel.’”* 

The Act of Resumption, 4 Edward IV. (1464-5), preserves to James Calbert the offices granted to him 
under the Duchy seal, “of Maister Carpenter of oure castell of Lancastre, and of the Clerk of the werkys of 
the same Castell ;” and it further provides that rg act “extende not, nor in eny wise be prejudiciall unto 
our humble and true Liegeman John Sclatter, of, in, and for a Graunte by us unto hym, in consideration of 
the great hurts and maymes that he had in the werres of our noble fadre at Wakefield where he loste his 

mene hande, and that othir hand sore maymed, so that he may neyther clothe ne feed hym self, as it 

evydently appereth made, of an annuite of iii Mares, to be taken yerly durying his life, of th’ issuez and 
profites of our Milne, sett in our water of Lowne in our Parish of Lancastre, called Lownismylne with th’ 
apportenaunces, to our Duchie of Laneastr’ belonging.” * 

While Edward IV., after his defeat by the earl of Warwick in 1469, was in charge of Archbishop 
Nevill, at Middleham, in Yorkshire, he was indulged with the privilege of hunting, and having probably 
bribed his keepers, he escaped on a fleet horse to Y ork, and thence to Lancaster, where finding Lord Hastings, 

° . ° oar 5 5 : 
his chamberlain, with a sufficient force, he resumed the government. 

In 1 Henry VIL. the Act of Resumption preserved to Thomas Radeclyff the “ office of constableship of 
the castell of Lancastre with an Annuyte of xx Mares,’® or the same salary as was allowed to his ancestor 
Thomas Radeliffe, in the reign of Edward III.’ 

The wars of the Roses, between the houses of York and Lancaster, deluged the country with blood, but 
the actual ravages of war did not extend in any one instance during that long. protracted contest, to this town 
or county ; and though the fictitious Yorkist Lambert Simnel landed at the Pile or Peel of Fouldrey, in 
Morecambe Bay, he marched through Lancaster without offering any violence either to the persons or the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants.® 


1 Placit. T. Mich. 17 Edw. re Ebor. Rot. 16. 

2 Rot. Pat. 15 Edw. Ill. p. 1, m, 15. 
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The mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the borough of Lancaster, in this reign, preferred a claim to be 
exempt from toll, stallage, thurgh toll, tundage, pundage and lastage through all ports and cities in England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Man, and from suit of county and wapentake, and to have a free borough, a free court every 
week, and a market twice a-week, a fair twice a-year, assize of bread and beer, pillory, tumbrel, infangthef, and 
gallows in Laneaster, and that pleadings and sessions of the king’s justices appointed to the county be held 
in the town of Lancaster, and not elsewhere ; to have a guild-merchant, and power to take and record before 
the mayor and one clerk all recognisances of debt, by statute-merchant and the statute of Acton Burnell ; 
and to have a free port at Lancaster and the water of Lone ; and the plying of ships and boats’ on the same 
water, from Karnmoer, and the fishery of the same ships and boats, and the toll of all merchandise carried in 
them; to have passage toward and over the bridge of Colonia (probably Cowen bridge) in the county 
Lancaster ; and they claim for themselves and successors that all their cattle be free from agistment in the 
king’s land of Whernemore by day and night ; and to have one mayor every year, and two sergeants at mace.” 

~The Fisuery of the Lune, at Lancaster, originally granted by Stephen, earl of Bologne, confirmed by 
Henry I. and ratified by Pope Eugenius IIL, was further confirmed by Jnspeximus, 1 John, 11 and 18 Henry 
III., to the abbey of Furness.’ The abbot claimed, on a Quo Warranto, i 20 Edward I., two draughts from 
Holgil to Prestworth, and the prior of Lancaster the third draught. Both claims were allowed by the jury.” 
Part of a record of pleadings at the Lancaster assizes, 11 Edward II. (1317), relating to the prior’s fishery, 
is to the following effect :—The prior says, that as to one toft, one acre and one rood in Hesham, and the 
fishery in the Lune, which the sheriff unjustly seized into the hands of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, he and his 
predecessors, time out of mind, have enjoyed these tenements as in right of their church ; the fishery of the 
Lune in Lancaster—viz. to fish and have a draught with their drag-net in the place called Seintmarypot in 
the said water, after the abbot of Furness has first twice drawn his drag-net in the same place, and also to 
fish and draw with a drag-net through all the said water from Seynt Mary Well to Prestwath [? Priest’s ford], 
but also after the said abbot’s second draught. In conelusion, the prior produced a grant from the abbot 
sixty years before to the prior William de Reio, of the fishery in the manner described.” In 15 Edward IIL, 
William de Twenge, and in 18 Edward IIL, Robert de Twenge, had a fishery in the Loone, which descended 
to Thomas de Twenge, 48 Edward III.® In this reign the right of the abbot of Furness to take timber in 
the forest of Lancaster, and to have his fishery of Lancaster, without view of the forester, was disputed by 
the agents for the lord of the Honor of Lancaster. After a trial by the verderor-forester and a jury, before 
the justice in eyre for the forest of Lancaster, the abbot’s claim was confirmed in the amplest manner.” The 
ancient salmon-fisheries in this county were protected by statute in the reign of Richard IL, and also in 
subsequent reigns.” In 26 Henry VIIL, the fishery at Lancaster was valued, among other possessions of the 
abbey of Furness, at forty shillings.” Since the Dissolution they appear to have been held in lease, and in 
1811, W. B. Bradshaw, esq., had the fisheries of Lancaster and Halton. The Lune contains excellent spawning- 
beds, and was long noted for its productiveness, but from want of protection in late years the quantities of 
fish taken have been considerably diminished. The river is now under the control of a Board of Conserva- 
tors, formed under the Salmon Fishery Acts, and it is hoped that the supply of salmon will be restored to 
its former magnitude. The Halton fishery is now held by Col. Robert Whitle, of Halton Hall, and the 
Skerton fishery by Henry Garnett, esq. of Wyreside. 

The BorouGH of Lancaster dates its origin from the charter granted by John, earl of Moreton, in 4 
Richard I. (1193), to his burgesses of Lancaster, as has been already stated, when he conferred upon them the 
liberties of Bristol and the pasturage of Quernmore. 

In 1199, King John abrogated his former charter, so far as regards the liberties of Bristol, instead of which he conferred upon 
the borough the liberties of the burgesses of Northampton, and he confirmed the other grants contained in the charter. The most 
important of the liberties claimed under the charter of 1 John at the present day are, exemption fromgtoll throughout all England 
and the ports of the sea, a court of pleas of all debts contracted at Lancaster, with power to choose a mayor annually, and other 
liberties and free customs of the citizens of London. 

The liberties of Northampton, according to the grant of Richard I., were allowed and enrolled in the Guildhall of the city of 


London in the year 1361. These liberties were the same as had been previously granted to the burgesses of Northampton by King 
John, An exemplification of King John’s charter was sent by the corporation of Northampton to Lancaster, and appears, 


notwithstanding the peculiarity of the wording of King John’s charters, to have been received as comprising the liberties thereby 
vouferred on the burgesses of Lancaster also. It was so pleaded and allowed in a quo warranto against the corporation of 


Lancaster in the time of Edward I. By this charter the burgesses claimed an annual fair, and a market every Saturday. This 
charter was confirmed by Henry III. in 1226. 

_ Edward III. confirmed the former charters, and granted a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, a fair at Michaelmas for 
fifteen days, and at midsummer for three days, and a guild-merchant. This charter fixed the assizes at Lancaster by the important 
grant, “@uoad omnia placita et sessiones ibidem teneantur et non alibi.” Other confirmations were made by Richard I1., 
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Henry IV., and Henry V. ; the last of whom granted that the burgesses should be toll-free in Ireland, if his subjects of London, 
Northampton, and Bristol were also exempt. > 

The privileges conferred by Henry VI. in parliament have already been noticed. The claim advanced by the burgesses in the 
reign of Henry VII. is apparently a summary of the different grants of privileges and immunities, all which were confirmed by 
charter in the twentieth year of this reign.? ‘ 

It is observable that none of these charters notice the manner in which the members of the corporation were to be elected, or 
the duration of their service. The style of the corporation is first mentioned in the pleadings on the quo warranto of 20 Edward, 
where it appears as ‘* Ballivus et communitas burgi de Lancastra,” when Lambert was bailiff, and was probably the Lambert le 
Dispenser who afterwards represented the borough in parliament. A mayor, two bailiffs, and twelve capital burgesses, are named 
in the by-laws of the corporation, which were examined and ratified in 36 Edward III. In a deed without date, Robert Fitz Payn, 
chief witness, is styled Prepositus Lancastrice, which may mean reeve, bailiff, or mayor of Lancaster. The petition to Henry VI. 
proceeds from “ Les Maire, Baillifs, Burgeys, et tout la Coialte de la Ville de Lancastr.” James I. reincorporated the borough by 
the title, ‘* Mayor, Bailiffs, and Commonalty of the town of Lancaster, in the County of Lancaster,’ which style was preserved in 
the governing charter of 1819. Bs 

The old by-laws above mentioned are preserved in the records of the corporation, under the title of Old Constitutions and 
Orders used in the Town of Lancaster, and were ratified again in 14 Elizabeth. The ratification made in 36 Edward III. 
appears only in the recital of the latter, which purports to be made by the oaths of, and sealed by, the mayor, two bailiffs, and 
more than twelve burgesses, with the assent of the whole commonalty of the town. ’ , 

The first charter of Charles IT., in 1665, confirmed the preceding, with the additional grant that the mayor of the preceding 
year and the recorder should be justices of the borough with the mayor, and that no recorder or town-clerk should be appointed 
without the approbation of the crown. His second charter, in 1684, appointed that there should be a mayor, recorder, seven 
aldermen, twenty-four of the common-council, two bailiffs, and a common-clerk, besides subordinate officers. The former charters 
were confirmed, with the additions that the mayor should be a county magistrate during his mayoralty, and that the freemen 
should not be empanelled on juries out of the borough. A fair for cattle and merchandise, with a court of pie-poudre and all 
the profits, was granted. The charter also granted all the coal-mines in and under the common and pasture of Quernmore and 
elsewhere of the town. 

In 1688, six companies of trades were incorporated, with the approbation of the judges of assize. These companies were— 
one of plumbers, glaziers, barbers, surgeons, saddlers, whitesmiths, and cutlers; one of shoemakers; one of butchers ; one of 
tailors ; one of carpenters, joiners, coopers, and ropemakers ; and one of weavers, gardeners, fullers, dyers, and sellers of salt. 
These incorporations have long ceased to exist ; and since the discontinuance of the stallage rate, which was an annual fine upon 
all non-freemen exercising certain trades within the borough, the internal trade of Lancaster is, with the exception of small market- 
tolls levied upon non-freemen, entirely free and unrestricted. 

Several constitutions, or by-laws, which were adopted at the Town-hall in 1707, seem to be the perpetuation of very ancient 
customs in the borough, but, though curious, they are omitted here for want of room. 

In 1819, after much opposition and expense, the corporation obtained a new charter, which continued in operation until the 
enactment of the Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. The corporate officers named in this grant were—one mayor, one recorder, 
seven aldermen, twelve capital burgesses, twelve common-councilmen, one bailiff of the brethren,? one bailiff of the commoners, 
one town-clerk and clerk of the peace, one mace-bearer, and two sergeants-at-mace. 

The principal management of the affairs of the corporation was in the hands of the whole select body, which consisted of the 
mayor, aldermen, capital burgesses, and common-councilmen. The aldermen were elected from the capital burgesses by a majority 
of aldermen, a majority of capital burgesses, and a majority of common-councilmen ; the capital burgesses were elected from the 
common-councilmen by a majority of the aldermen and a majority of the common-councilmen ; and the common-councilmen from 
the free burgesses by a majority of common-councilmen. The mayor presided, but did not vote at these elections. The bailiff 
of the brethren was elected from the capital burgesses by a majority of aldermen and a majority of the capital burgesses, the 
senior alderman presiding, and having, besides his vote, the casting vote ; and the bailiff of the commons, called the low bailiff, 
was elected from the common-councilmen at an annual meeting of the free burgesses from among the commons. 


The freedom of the borough is acquired by birth and apprenticeship ; the right of conferring the privilege 
on other grounds having ceased with the Municipal Reform Act. The number of resident free burgesses 
entitled to vote before the disfranchisement of the borough was 980. At the close of the last century a 
portion of the wastes near the river was enclosed, and is now known as the Marsh estate ; the rents of which 
are divided annually amongst eighty of the oldest freemen, who must have been bond fide resident in the 
borough at least a twelvemonth before the time when their claims arise. These rents bring in about £6 per 
year for each, and the estate is managed by the corporation. 

By the Municipal Reform Act the borough of Lancaster was divided into three wards, with two aldermen 
and six councillors to each; and the style of the corporate body was appointed to be the “ Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Town of Laneaster, in the County Palatine of Lancaster.” 

The municipal government of the town has been distinguished by a very considerable regard for sanitary 
improvement. At a cost of upwards of £50,000, the town has been resewered, and an unintermittent supply 
of water brought by its own gravitation a distance of seven miles, from Littledale Fell at the back of Clougha. 
The water, after passing through a huge mass of porous millstone grit, and intercepted at a height of above 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, is remarkably pure and sparkling, and its analysis stands favourably 
compared with that of any water-supply in the kingdom. During the drought of 1868, when the principal 
towns were apprehensive that their works could not bear the strain upon them, there was no sensible dimi- 
nution in the supply at Lancaster. The authorities have also been able, in addition to making ample 
provision for the inhabitants of the town, to extend the advantages of their supply to the adjoining suburbs 
of Scotforth and Skerton, and to the neighbouring watering-place of Morecambe. The gross receipts 
derivable by the corporation from the sale of water amount to between £3000 and £4000 ; and when the 
money borrowed has been repaid, it will yield a very handsome income for municipal purposes and im- 


1 « Oarta Regis Majori et Communitati Lancastrie de diversis 2 The term brethren, formerly applied to the aldermen and 
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provements. The effects of these sanitary improvements upon the health of the inhabitants has been 
marked. The death-rate formerly averaged about 27 in 1000; but since the execution of the sewerage and 
water-works, it has fallen to 22 per 1000, and is now lower than the average of English towns. 

The PARLIAMENTARY Hisrory of Lancaster does not differ from that of the three other boroughs which 
returned members in 25 Edward I. The boundaries of the borough, by the Act of 1832, for settling and 
describing the divisions of counties, and the limits of cities and boroughs, define Lancaster in the “ northern 
division of the county of Lancaster,’— 


From the point on the river Lune at which the respective boundaries of the townships of Lancaster, Skerton, and Heaton 


with Oxcliffe meet, westward, along the boundary of the township of Lancaster to the point at which the respective boundaries of 


the townships of Lancaster, Bulk, and Quernmore teet ; thence ina straight line to the aqueduct-bridge over the Caton Road ; 
thence, northward, along the canal from Preston to Kendal, to the fourth bridge over the same from the aqueduct ; thence, ina 

“4 ‘ fac a fy » ay ‘ 7 | , ¢ a 
straight line to the point at which Bracken Lane meets Scale Lane ; thence, along Scale Lane to the point at which the same 
meets the river Lune ; thence, along the river Lune to the point first described. 


The following is a list of representatives of the borough of Lancaster from the year 1296 :— 


1295 Lambertus le Dispenser, Willus le Chaunter. 1695 Thomas Preston, Roger Kirkby. 
1295 Radulphus fil. Thome, Willielmus le Chaunter. 1698 John Wilkins, John Verney. 
1300 Willielmus le Chauntour, Johannes, Lawrence. 1701 Robert Heysham, Robert Kirkby. 
1304 Johannes de Lancastrie, Robertus de Berwyk. 1702 The same, Sir William Lowther. 
1306 Willielmus de Slene, Johannes de Laneastrie. 1705 The same, William Heysham. 
1307 The same, Ricardus Pernaunt. 1708 The same, The same. 
1314 Willielmus Dallyng, Johannes de Wyresdale. 1710 The same, The same. 
1325 Willielmus Lawrence, Johannes de Brockholes. 1713 The same, The same. 
326 Johannes, Cort de Lancastr’, Adam de Walton. 1714 Doddington Bradyl, The same. 
1327 Nich’us de Lancastria, Henrieus Burgeys. 1722 Sir Thomas Lowther, William Heysham. 
1327 Joh’es de Ken, Laurentius Bulk. 1727 The same, The same. 
1328 Joh’es Cort de Laneastriwe, Adam de Walton. 1729 William Heysham deceased, Christopher Towers jun. 
1328 Adam fil. Simonis, Joh’es le Ker. 1734 Sir Thomas Lowther, Robert Fenwick, 
1330 Willus Balrown, Joh’es le Bulk. 1741 The same, The same. 
1330 Rebt’us Balrown, Joh’es de Ken. 1747 Francis Reynolds, Edward Martin. 
1259 Joh’es de Lancastria, Robertus Berwyk. 1754 The same, George Warren, 
1761 The same, The same. 
1547 Thos. Childs, knight, Stephen Vaughan, esq, 1762 The same, Sir George Warren, K.B. 
1552-3 Thos. Carus (in whose place Will Warde), John Caryl, 1768 The same, The same. 
1553 Tho. Tresham, knight, Thos. Carus, esq. Lord Rich. Cavendish, 
1554 John Haywood, esq., George Felton, esq. 1774 The same, The same. 
1554 Rich. Baker, esq., Rich. Weston, esq. 1780 Abraham Rawlinson, esq., Wilson Braddyll, esq. 
1555 Tho. Carus, Tho. Hungate. 1784 The same, Francis Reynolds, esq. 
57 Clement Higham, knight, Will. Ryce, esq. 1790 John Dent, esq., The same. 
1558-9 Tho. Bengar, knight, Rob. Fleetwood. 1796 The same, Richard Pen, esq. 
1563 John Hales, esq., Will. Fleetwood, esq, 1801 The same, The same. 
1571 Tho, Cave, esq., Steph. Hale, esq. 1802 The same, Alexander, Marquis of Douglas. 
1572 Tho. Sadlier, esq., Hen. Sadlier, esq. 1806 The same, John Fenton Cawthorne, esq. 
1585 Hen. Sadlier, Thos. Gerrard. 1807 The same, Peter Patten. 
1586 Thos, Gerrard, esq., Hen. Sadlier, esq. 1812 Col. G. Doveton, J. F. Cawthorne. 
1588 Rog. Dalton, esq., John Atherton, esq. 1819 The same, John Gladstone. 
1592 John Preston, John Awdeley. 1820 The same, J. F, Cawthorne. 
1597 Tho, Heskett, esq., recorder, Edmund Hubbart, esq. 1826 Thos. Greene, The same. 
1601 John Bowes, knight, Carew Renolds, knight. 1830 The same, The same. 
1603 Tho. Hesketh, knight, recorder, and attorney of the Court | 1831 The same, The same, 
of Wards, Tho. Fanshaw, esq. 
1614 Humphrey May, knight, Tho. Fanshaw. 1833 Thomas Greene, esq., Patrick Maxwell Stewart, esq. 
1620 Humphrey May, knight, chancellor of the Duchy, Tho, | 1834 The same, The same. 
Fanshaw, esq. . 1835 The same, The same. 
1623 John Selden, esq., Tho. Fanshaw, esq. (in Humphrey | 1837 The same, George Marton, esq. 
May, knight’s place, chosen also for Leicester). 1841 The same, The same. 
1625 Humphrey May, knight, Tho. Fanshaw, knight. 1847 The same, Samuel Gregson, esq. 
1625 Tho. Jermyn, esq., Tho. Fanshaw, knight. 1848 Robert Baynes Armstrong, esq. (in the room of Mr. Greg- 
1628 Francis Bindloss, knight, Thos. Fanshaw, knight. son, unseated on petition). 
1640 Roger Kirkby, esq., John Harrison, esq. 1852 S. Gregson, esq., R. B. Armstrong, esq. 
1640 John Harrison, knight, Tho. Fanshaw, esq. 1853 Thomas Greene, esq. (in the room of Mr. Armstrong, un- 
Robt. Bindloss, baronet, Tho. Fell, esq. seated on petition). 
1653 (No return for town of Lancaster.) 1857 S. Gregson, esq., W. J. Garnett, esq. 
* 1654 Henry Porter, esq. 1859 The same, The same. 
1656 The same. 1864 E. M. Fenwick, esq. (in the room of Mr. Garnett, who re- 
1658-9 Col. Will. West, Henry Porter jun., esq. tired). 
1660 Sir John Harrison, Richard Kirkby. 1865 H. W. Schneider, esq. (in the room of Mr. Gregson, 
1661 The same, The same. deceased). 
1678 Richard Harrison, Richard Bold. 1865 EH. M. Fenwick, esq., and H. W. Schneider, esq. 
1681 William Spencer, The same. Both members were unseated in 1866 on petition 
1685 Roger Kirkby, Henry Crisp. alleging corrupt practices. This was followed by a 
1688 John Belson, John Raven, 


reheee els bs | commission of inquiry, and in 1867, with Yarmouth, 
590 ‘Thomas Preston, Roger Kirkby. | Totnes, and Reigate, this borough was disfranchised. 


Many of the streets and places in Lancaster discover their antiquity in their present appellations. At 
the time of the Domesday survey Lancaster consisted of two hamlets or villages : Loncastre, which seems to 


1 See vol. i. p. 88 ef seg. 4 - 
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have been the site of the lower part of the present town ; and Chercaloncastre, the wpper part comprising the 
castle and the church of St. Mary. This distinction appears to have existed some time afterwards; by a 
deed without date a plot of land given to the priory is described as situated in the territory of Old Lancaster, 
lying on the north part of the font, spring, or well of Old Lancaster, following the brook of the same spring 
towards the north to the common pasture of Lancaster, and ascending towards Swartemore until two acres 
be completed! These boundaries seem to be those of the land now called Green Area, which is, in fact, 
north of the Stone Well. By a deed, dated 1215, some burgages, with three acres of land, are given to the 
priory in Hefeld, in Lancaster, which, perhaps, may be the High Field. By another deed, which is without 
date, Adam Fitz Harald of Lancaster gives to Roger the chaplain, son of —— Cassand of Lancaster, an acre 
and a half of land in the territory of Lane aster, lying in the cultura (inclosure probably) called the Milnefeld, 
between Gerard the chaplain’s land and the royal highway leading to Gargotra.”. The milne stood in the 
reign of Elizabeth at no great distance from the bank ; Gargotra is probably the Garth Gutter, the Wear 
stream, and the highway may be Damside Street. By a similar deed, William, son of Roger de Croftes, 
gives to the priory a portion of his land in the territory of the town of Lancaster, from one extremity of 
which runs the road leading to Penny-ston, while the other extremity lies towards the Depecar,? which was 
probably the present Usher’s Meadow. Penny Street (often locally ascribed to Alderman Penny, but existing 
as early as Speed’s map, temp. Elizabeth) discovers the old Penny Stone. William Fitz Roger de Lan- 
caster gives to the priory, by a deed also without date, a portion of his land in the territory of Lancaster, 
lying upon Karefurlong, and one ee ef land lying between Mabbeswalesicke and the land of John Abbot, whieh 
abuts on the Castle Marsh* The Deepear and the Karfurlong being in the territory of Lancaster, it would 
seem have been absorbed in some of the streets erected there. The term Mabbe’s Wall Sike points clearly 
to the Wery Wall, which at this part had a ditch, and, by its proximity to the Castle Marsh, of which traces 
are preserved in the name of Marsh Lane, must have been near the Castle Hill, where the sike partly existed 
a few years ago, and where, it seems, the ancient wall of the town bore a different name from that in 
the vicarage fields. By another undated deed, Robert Fitz Ine gives to the priory a burgage in the street 
called St. Leonard’s, rendering one penny to the chief lord. In 28 Edward I., Simon de Lancaster, chaplain, 
gives a burgage with a garden in St. Mary’s Street.’ The latter is probably the modern Church Street, and 
St. Leonard’s is the present St. Leonard Gate. A house standing before the castle (“ Domum ante Castrum ”’) 
is mentioned in a royal writ to John Travers, keeper of the castle, directing him to seize the rent, two 
shillings, and other monies, of Thomas earl of Lancaster, and other rebels, in the 15 Edward IT. (1322).° 
The CASTLE, as has been already stated, stands upon the site of the Roman castrwm. The fortifications 
of this castrum extended all round the summit of the hill, to the north of the church, which, as well as the 
present castle, was included within them. Of the old Roman works, besides the Wery Wall and the traces 
of the double vallum in the field north of the church, nothing certain remains. Two of the towers go by 
the name of Hadrian’s Tower and Constantine’s Tower ; but these names are only medieval conjectures, and 
the only probable traces of Roman masonry were found in the foundations of the Dungeon Tower when it 
was pulled down and rebuilt m 1818. It is conjectured that the Roman fortress was “destroy ed by ineur- 
sions of the Scots after the Romans had withdrawn from the kingdom, and afterwards restored by t he Saxons 
on the consolidation of Northumbria into a separate kingdom. ‘Nothing, however, is definitely known until 
a period shortly after the Conquest, when Loncustre and cherca-Loncastre were granted to Roger de Poictou. 

Amid the remains of the old walls and towers, which he would partly rebuild and put into defensible 
condition, Roger de Poictou’s chief work was the building of the great keep, the first baronial residence. On 
his defection the castle reverted to the crown, and was held of the king by various barons, the succession of 
whom has been already given. 

In the time of King John the castle is stated to have been besieged and taken by Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, by whom it was again in part rebuilt. To this rebuilding, probably, belong the lower and 
inner portion of the gateway, the Dungeon Tower, Constantine’s Tower, and the Well Tower. Beneath this 
Well Tower is an arched dungeon, venched by a steep flight of steps, the vaulting of which has been con- 
structed by laying bundles of faggots and withies upon the centres, and then pouring concrete upon the 
whole ; the marks left by the sticks in the mortar are yet plainly visible. In the Rot. Patentium of 10 John 
(1208-9), is the record of a writ issued to Ranulf de Blundeyille, Roger de Montbegon, Robert Grelley, and 
William le Botiler, commanding them to find men for the construction of the fosse and moat of the castle of 
Lancaster. 

From this time to the year 1322 it is probable that no important structural change took place in the 
edifice ; but when the Honor and castle of Lancaster were granted to Edmund Crouchback in 1266, the 
castle became the seat of assizes for the county. In 1322, however, Lancaster was laid waste and burned 
by the Scottish army, which, though unable to take the castle, greatly injured it. For some time it is pro- 
bable that neither town nor castle recovered from the ruin ; but, under the munificent hand of John of Gaunt 
the castle was re-edified, and endowed with more than its original strength and splendour. 

1 Registr. S. Marie, MS. fol. 45. 2 Thid. fol. 47. 2 Thid. * Thid. fol. 48. 5 Thid. fol. 49. 8 Thid. fol. 77 
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At this time it was surrounded by a moat, with a drawbridge in front, and portcullis at the entrance-gate, made of thick 
wrought iron. By this prince the Gateway Tower was added, and the arms of France, semi-quartered with those of England, cut in 
a shield, were placed on one side of this entrance, with a label ermine of three points, the distinction of John of Gaunt, on the 
other. The noble Gateway Tower, perhaps the finest in England, and commonly said to have been erected by John o’ Gaunt, is, 
when critically examined, found to be of three distinct dates. The inner archway, filled by the massive oak door, and imme- 
diately behind the portcullis-groove and vaulted entrance-passage belong to the thirteenth century ; the outer archway, with the 
niche above and the wall and octagonal towers up to the level of the top of the niche, are of the fourteenth, —probably the part 
erected by John o’ Gaunt himself ; while the upper portion, with the corbelled or machicolated battlements and turrets, were pro- 
bably added late in the fifteenth century. In John o’ Gaunt’s time the battlements were probably plain and without the project- 
ing corbelling and turrets that now give such a majestic appearance to this gateway. The walls of the gateway are about nine feet 
thick, and the roofs and floors of the various apartments are of the most massive construction. Over the entrance is the ancient 
court-room., 

On what occasion the fifteenth century alterations and additions were made is not known ; probably, 
however, it would be either soon after or during the wars of the Roses, during which the castle was held, at 
different times, by both of the contending parties. 

The next era of renovation was during the reign of Elizabeth, when Lancaster castle, in common with 
many other ancient fortresses, was put into a defensible condition on the threatening of the Spanish invasion. 
Chief among the works of this date was the raising and battlementing of the Great Keep, often called the 
Lungess Tower. The lower part of this keep is a magnificent relic of Norman workmanship, being nearly 80 
feet square, and with walls ten feet thick. It is divided into two great apartments, in two heights, by a 
massive wall running through the centre from east to west, and several of the original Norman windows 
remain. The upper part, with much of the outer defences, had fallen into decay during a century of peace, 
and now the keep was raised to its present height of seventy feet, with the little turret called John o’ Gaunt’s 
Chair rising a further ten feet, and affording a very wide view of the country round. In the battlement of 
this tower is a stone, commemorating this restoration by the initials of Queen Elizabeth and those of Richard 
Ashton, esq., the then sheriff of the county—r. R. 1585 R. A. 

At this time the castle had long ceased to be a baronial residence, and, like many of the castles left to 
the care of the sheriffs, it had gradually come to be used as a prison. At least as early as the reign of Henry 
VIIL, it had been thus used, and many associations of interest, especially in regard to the religious changes 
of the country, are connected with it. 


Here in 1537, John Paslew, the unfortunate abbot of Whalley, was committed to prison for high treason, with many a one of 
the monks and others who got into trouble through the Pilgrimage of Grace and the seditious talk of the monasteries. Here im 
1554, when the earl of Derby had come out as a good Catholic on Queen Mary’s aceession, George Marsh, the Puritan martyr, was 
sent by him from Lathom, and imprisoned from Kaster till autumn. In one of his letters! he tells how he and his fellow-prisoner 
Warburton, ‘f Every day kneeling on our knees, read morning and evening prayer with the English Litany twice, before noon and 
after, with other prayers, and also read every day certain chapters in the Bible, commonly towards night, with so high and loud a 
voice that the people without might hear us read,” as they came and sat, with the mayor among them, under their window [they 
were probably contined in the Gateway Tower]. Here also George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, was confined in 1664, 
the judge, Turner, after being obliged to quash the first indictment against him for its gross informality, tendering him the oath 
again In open court, and committing him for refusing to take it. He says :— 

“Then I was put into a tower where the smoke of the other prisoners came up so thick that it stood as dew upon the walls, 
and sometimes it was so thick that I could hardly see the candle when it burned. Besides it rained in upon my bed, and many 
times, when I went to stop out the rain in the cold winter season, my shirt was wet through with the rain that came in upon me. 
In this manner did TI lie all that long cold winter till the next assize, in which time I was so starved with cold and rain that my 
body was greatly swelled and my limbs much benumbed.”—(Jowrnal, seventh edit. ii. p. 34.) 


This use of the castle as a prison continued, and with the exception of a brief period during the struggle 
between Charles I. and the Parliament, when, under each party in turn, it resumed its old character as a 
fortress, it has ever since served as the county prison, and the seat for the administration of public justice. 


As the county grew in population, and as criminal offences multiplied, it became necessary to enlarge the accommodations and 
to improve the classification of the prisoners, and in the year 1788 the castle of Lancaster was enlarged by the authority of the act 
for improving prisons. Under the direction of a committee of magistrates, the house in which the goyernor now lives was ereeted 
in the space between the Gateway and the Well Tower, so situated as to command a view of the castle-yard. The prison for the 
female debtors, extending from the Gateway to the Dungeon Tower, was next completed in 1793, and the inside of the castle-yard 
built up uniformly with the keeper’s house. The new buildings for the female debtors and male felons perfected the prison 
accommodation, and all this work was as much as possible constructed onthe fire-proof plan, with hewn stone without timber. 
The county and crown halls at the west side of the castle, with appropriate offices, were at the same time completed, and they 
afford excellent specimens, particularly the Nisi Prius court, of architecture. The two new towers on the north-west side of the 
castle were also built about 1798, and ten years afterwards it was found necessary to raise the north wall in consequence of the 
escape of some prisoners who sealed it near the Well (or Constantine’s) Tower. The crown court was completed in 1796, and two 
years afterward the Nisi Prius court, used also as the county hall, occupying the projecting seven-sided bay of building to the east 
of the castle, was opened. The foundations of this court are laid in the moat of the old castle. In 1818 the old Dungeon Tower 
was taken down, and the female penetentiary built on its site. 


_ Inthe round tower at the south-west corner of the castle, commonly called Hadrian’s Tower, is a room used as the Record Room 
for the Duchy of Lancaster. | 
The legislation in respect to insolvency and bankruptcy has deprived this gaol of a considerable num- 
ber of its Inmates. It contained at one time above 300 debtors, awaiting the relief provided by the 
Insolvent Court, but this system no longer prevails, whilst the erection and enlargement of other county 
prisons better adapted for the purposes of classification and disciplinary treatment, have also tended to reduce 
' Apud Dr. Halley’s Lancashire, its Puritanism, and its Nonconformity, p. 81. 
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the number of prisoners confined within its walls. It is now occupied principally as a penitentiary for females, by 
prisoners awaiting their trial, crown and county-court debtors, and prisoners serving short terms of imprisonment 


The present officers of the castle are—the constable, an honorary office held by Thomas Greene, esq., of Whittington Hall ; 
the governor or gaoler, W. H. Parr, esq., whose salary is £375 per annum ; and the chaplain, the Reverend H. F. Smith, A.M., 
with a stipend of £200 per annum; there are also attached to the establishment a surgeon, schoolmaster, matron, turnkeys, and 
other attendants, 

In point of antiquity, the church and monastic institutions of Lancaster succeed the Roman fortress. 
That a church existed here, and probably on the site now occupied by St. Mary’s, in the time of Canute, if 
not before, is proved by the discovery of the Runic cross. The memory of a Saxon church is preserved in 
the Domesday name of Chercaloncastre ; from the composition of which, and from the ancient deeds before 
cited, it appears that the church was not within the town, and that the latter, on the gradual approach of 
buildings to the castle and church, was designated as Old Lancaster, and the Territory of Lancaster, while. 
from other coeval deeds, we find the new town taking the simple name of Lancaster. 

The following succinct list of the ancient Monastic FOUNDATIONS ian Lancaster will render more 
intelligible the scattered notices relating to them, which Mr. Baines arranged in chronological order :— 

= pris : ; ee : : a 

The Priory of St. Mury’s, an alien monastery of the Benedictine order, founded from Sees in Nor- 

mandy, on land, ete., granted by Roger de Poictou in 1094 ; suppressed in 1414; and made a 
cell to Syon monastery until the general Dissolution. 

St. Leonard’s Hospital, a small foundation of the Augustinian order, believed to have been founded by 

King John when earl of Moreton, 7c. before 1199 ; and situated at the eastern end of St. Leonard 
Gate ; annexed about 1357 to the nunnery of Seaton in Cumberland. 

The Friary, a small monastery of the Dominican or Black Friars, founded, with a chantry connected with it, 

in 1260, by Sir Hugh Harrington, on the site still known as the Friarage ; suppressed at the Dissolution. 

A Convent of the Franciscan order, the Grey Friars, which stood near the river, not far from the old 

bridge: nothing is known of its foundation or suppression. 

Gardyner’s Chantry and Hospital, founded by John Gardyner, by his will dated 1472, for the support of 

four poor men, and a chantry priest to officiate in the parish and church, and in the alms-house. 
This surviyed the Dissolution, and still exists on the ancient site to the east of the vicarage-court. 

Soon after the Conquest, the ancient church, dedicated to St. Mary of Lancaster, was given by Roger de 
Poictou to God and St. Martin of Sees in Normandy— 
with all things belonging to it, and part of the land of that town, from the old wall’ to Godfrey’s orchard, and to the Prestegat, 
and, near Lancaster, the two mansions Aude Clina and Neutona, with their appurtenances : the wood at Freibroe with the worth 
and customs which he had, and Amfrey de Montgomeri, and whatever he held of the same count ; the church of Heseym with 
the third part of all the town, the church of Cotegrave, the church of Cropill, the church of Wikelay, the church of Croston, and 
the mediety of the church of Ayeleton ; the church of Kydewell and the church of Preston, with the tithe of the lordship and 
of the fishery, two bovates of land, and all the tithes of the whole parish ; the church of Kyrkham, the church of Mellynges, and 
the church of Boelton, with the tithe of the lordship and half-a-carucate of land, and all other tithes. He also gave in Agmun- 
dernes, Pultone and whatever belongs to it, the church and a carueate of land, the tithe of venison and pawnage in his woods, 
and the tithe of his fishery. He also granted the third draught of a dredging-net to St. Mary. Moreover, he gave the tithes of 
poultry, calves, lambs, goats, swine, etc., and cheese and butter at Estanebery, in Salford, at Derby, Evreton, Waleton, Crossebye, 
Moles, Croston, Preston, Ribi, Synglenton, Pressoure, Middleton, Ovreton, Kscarton, Bar, Stapiturn, and Asselines. All these 
he gave to the honour of God and St. Mary, for provision for the monks who celebrate service to God and St. Mary in the same 
monastery, so freely, that the monks and their men shall perform no secular services to him or his successors at any time, and 
none of his shall have power over them, nor take away any thing, nor impose any customs upon them. He also gave permission 
to any of his followers requiring the prayers and good offices of the monastery at Lancaster, to grant a part of his land ; and, con- 
tinues the charter, Geoffrey the sheriff, hearing of this permission, gave the tithes of Biscopham, and whatever he had in Lancaster, 
houses and orchard, and Ralph Gernet gave three men in Sutfolk. Thereof were witnesses the said earl and his daughter Sibilla, 
G. the sheriff, Albert Grelet, R. Fitz Robert, G. Boisell, A. his brother, P. De Vilers, Rayneward, V. son of Alom, Orm son of 
Ketell, Ulf son of Torolf, Rananachil son of Raghanald. 

This sweeping charter, which is in the narrative style observable in some Saxon instruments of donation, 
was confirmed by King John at York, March 26, in the first year of his reign, The consequence was 
the establishment of a branch, the Alien Priory, as these offshoots of foreign monasteries were called, in 
Lancaster. In the 2 John (1200), the prior paid two good palfreys for a protection, that he might not 
be impleaded for any of his tenements, except before the king or his chiefjustice.” 

This proceeding was followed by a charter from Ranulph, earl of Chester, who confirmed to the priory 
the possession of the churches, lands, customs, rights, and liberties, which Roger, earl of Poictou, had given 
to them. To these Roger de Montebegon added the chapel of Guersingham, Waren de Waleton the patron- 
age of Ecclesdene ; John de la Ware the patronage of Croston ; Sir Roger de Guernet, of Halton, the church 
of Eeclesden. Geoffrey de Balista, of Horkenishou, an ancestor of the Sherburnes of Stonyhurst, and William 
de Stalmyne Lacye granted their right and claim in the chapel of Stalmyne. Numerous other benefactors 
granted portions of land, chiefly in the parish of Lancaster. William de Lancaster gave the priory a rent of 
12d., payable out of his mill at Stodale, for permission to have a chapel in his manor of Esseton, In 1246 
the monks of this house had a license from the archdeacon of Richmond for the appropriation of the parish 

1 4 veteri muro. The Normans, who would pronounce the w as v, may have supposed wery to be veer’: but still it proves the exist- 
ence of the wall, and that it was then ancient. 2 Mag. Rot. 2 Joh. Rot. 17 Lane. Chart. Antig. D. n. 41. 
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church, with the chapels of Gersingham, Caton, Overton, and especially the chapel of Stalemine, the mediety 
of the church of Pulton, and the chapel of Biscopham. In 1292 the disputes which had existed between 
the abbot of Furness and the prior of Lancaster, about the tithes of Beaumont Grange, were composed, the 
former agreeing to pay two marks annually. This grange seems to have been granted to them by John de 
Parles, who confirmed to the priory one acre of land in Pulton, lying near the Grange, which Henry de 
Beaumont held of him, containing sixty feet in length and thirty in breadth for the site of the Grange. 

St. Leonard’s Hospital was founded by King John, when earl of Moreton, for a master, chaplain, and 
nine poor persons, of whom three were to be lepers, as appears by an inquisition taken 17 Edward IL. (1323). 

However splendid might be the accommodations, and sumptuous the fare, of the more elevated members 
of the monastic orders, the situation of others of them was humble in the extreme ; and when we find that 
in the hospital of St. Leonard’s, or the Hospital for Lepers as it is called in the Notitia M onastica, the allowance 
per diem to each of the brethren was a loaf weighing 1b. 120z., and pottage on Sundays, Mondays, and 
Fridays,! it will be allowed that the bill of fare in most of the workhouses of modern times is much more 
luxurious. In 4 Henry III. the lepers of this hospital were allowed pasture for their cattle, fuel, and timber 
for their buildings, in the king’s forest of Loundesdale. Poor as the hospitallers were, they were engaged in 
a litigation with the abbot of Sees, who finally quitclaimed to them for ever the tithes of five acres of land 
which they held in the parish of Lancaster, with their gardens, and the tithes of their mill and all their beasts, 
for which the abbot and convent had been accustomed to take one mark of silver.” Some uncertainty has 
existed as to the exact situation of St. Leonard’s Hospital, but the discovery of a crossed tombstone, 
and of several human skeletons, in the year 1811, seems to fix it at the eastern extremity of St. 
Leonard Gate. 

Before 1291, Edmund admitted John de Ray, prior of Lancaster, on the presentation of the monastery 
of Sees,? of which he was probably a member ; and in 1317, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, his successor, granted 
to the priory license to inclose sixty acres of waste, adjoining their close of Rigge, in the vill of Newton, which 
was within the precinct of his forest of Lancaster.* 

Pope Alexander IV., in 1260, granted a license to the church of the monastery of Lancaster of the order 
of St. Benedict, in the diocese of York, to confer suitable honours on the penitents who visited the church on 
the festivities of the Blessed Virgin, and on the anniversary of the dedication of the church ; and to encourage 
such visits, the Pope releases one hundred days of penance This instrument confirms the view taken’ by 
Mr. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, of a distinction anciently observed between the festal day of a 
saint and the dedication day of a church, in his learned dissertation on popular wakes ; but which days 
Bishop Kennet and others have confounded. In this year, Sir Hugh Harrington founded the Dominican 
Friary,’ in that part of the town which is still called the Friarage, where fragments of columns, foundation 
walls, and human skeletons, have been discovered at various times. The foundation was coeval with the first 
settlement of this celebrated order in England. 

The church of Lancaster, with its appendent chapels, was appropriated to the priory in 1266 by the 
archdeacon of Richmond ;" and in 1267, Walter, archbishop of York, perpetually annexed the church of 
Boulton, originally conferred on the priory, to the archdeaconry of Richmond ;* Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 
before his departure to the Holy Land, in 1270, granted letters of protection to the prior and monks, to 
remain in force three years.” 

When the Valor of Pope Nicholas was taken in 1291, the church of Lancaster was worth £80, and the 
property of the priory in different places was estimated as follows :—In the church of Eccles, £2:13:4. Ten 
marks paid by the abbot of Stanlaw for rent in Pulton. In gocds, the prior had £4. His portion in the 
church of Kyrkham was 16s. 8d.; in temporals, £4. The hospital of St. Leonard’s possessed in goods 13s. 4d. 

About this time we meet with a few notices of the Friary—In 1300 (28 Edward L), Simon de 
Lancaster gave a burgage with a garden in St. Mary Street to this house. In 4 Edward II. (1310-11), the 
Prior and Friars Preachers of Lancaster are mentioned in an Inquis. ad quod Damnum, and the Patent Rolls 
contain a grant for the prior to enlarge his house in the following year, with an extended grant, in 1319, for 
the same purpose.—(Simpson’s Lancaster, p. 243.) 

In 11 Edward IL, 1317, the prior of St. Mary’s preferred a complaint to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
against the master of St. Leonard’s, stating, that though the prior and his predecessors, parsons of the parish 
church, had, time out of mind, received all the tithes of that parish, yet the master had taken 100s. for the 
tithes of garbs of the lands and tenements belonging to the hospital in Skerton and Lancaster, and 20s. for 
oblations to the chapel of the hospital, which was also within the parish, inflicting a damage of ten marks 
upon the priory. The master attempted to defend himself by producing a bull of Pope Celestine, which he 
alleged conferred those tithes upon the hospital, but the jury gave their verdict for the complainant."” 


* Ing. ad quod Damnum, 17 Edw. I. n. 72. 8 See vol. i. p. 157. 
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In 17 Edward IL, an inquisition ad quod damnum was taken, respecting the lands attached to the 
hospital of St. Leonard’s, in Lancaster, Skerton, and Wyresdale. The verdict returned was that John, king 
of England, founded the hospital for one master, one chaplain, and nine poor men, of whom three sal be 
lepers, and the rest healthy ; that each of them shall take daily one loaf, which shall weigh the eighth part 
of a rae and have pottage three days in a week, Sunday, Monday, and Friday. The revenue was returned 
at £6: 

th oe an ordinance was made by Robert de Hongerford, chief councillor of Henry, earl of Lancaster, 
granting permission to the prior of St. Mary’s to inclose his several woods and pastures with a ditch and fence, 
according to the assize of the forest, and to take two loads of dead wood every day from the earl’s forest.’ 

Our only source of information, says Dr. Whitaker, as to the extent and revenues of this establishment 
[the priory], is a commendatory letter from Urban the Fifth, dated Avignon, 7 Kal. Dee. An. Pontif. 
5 [1367], addressed to William Raymbaut, a monk of St. Martin’s at Sees, appointing him prior of Lancaster. 
The vacancy seems to have been occasioned by the promotion of his predecessor to the government of the 
parent house, and his report of Raymbaut’s qualifications consists of a profession of twenty-two years in the 
abbey, residence during a considerable part of that time at Lancaster, and fluency in the language of the 
country, which are assigned as the reason of his elevation. The annual revenue of the priory is stated at £80, 
whence was to be paid an acknowledgment of five marks to the abbey of St. Martin; the remainder being 
devoted to the support of five monks, three priests, two clerks, with the servants of the house, and the main- 
tenance of the accustomed hospitality.” 

Henry, by a charter dated at Preston in the sixth year of his dukedom, 1357, granted the hospital of St. 
Leonard’s to the priory of Seaton, otherwise Lekelay, in Cumberland, which he had learned was too poor to 
support the prioress and nuns. In this grant he included the chantry of the hospital, provided his burgesses 
of Lancaster would agree to it, and bestow their alms and other ancient incumbencies on the hospital.’ 

In 15 Richard II. (1392), all the charters of the priory were confirmed ; but in 1414, by an act of 
parliament which suppressed the alien priories, the Benedictine house of Lancaster was resumed, and given 
in trust to Thomas, bishop of Durham, Edmund, bishop of Norwich, and others, for the abbey of Sion, in 
Middlesex, founded by that monarch. 

The goods belonging to the priory were sequestered in 1428 by John, archbishop of York, pending a 
controversy between the abbess of Sion and the archdeacon, as to the tithes which had accrued since the 
death of Giles Lovell, the last prior. The trustees formally surrendered the priory to the abbess, with all its 
appendancies and emoluments, by a deed in frank-almoigne, dated 3d September, 10 Henry VI." From this 
period to the general dissolution, the priory remained a cell to Sion.” 

The register of this house adds several names to the lists of twelve priors, already published, and 
corrects the dates of others. 


John. : ; cired 1230 
Galfridus, named in an agreement with Galfridus de Ww immerlegh for 6 bovates of landin Hull 1241 
xarner, Magt., Prior de Lancastria ; : . 1249 
VW. iliielmus ‘de Reio, named in a composition w ith the abbot of Stanloke, without date. William 
Ree and Ray in other lists : : : ; ; ; . 1252 
D’nus Radulphus de Truno 1 : : ea 1266 
Dominus Johannes Ray, also called J ohn de le Ray . é : : 2) 1270 


Fulcherius, named in an inquisition, 15 Edward II. (1521-2), as the predecessor of the prior of 
that year. 


Nigellus é ‘ : 5 : ; ; . f : stale 
Galfridus : : ; ; ‘ ; . 1322 
William de Bohun ; : ; ; ; . 1327 
Adam Conrattes ‘ : ; : : ; : - 1330 
Emerie de Argentelles : : : : : : ‘ . 1337 
Peter, translated to Sees, and succeeded by— 

William Raymbaut . : : : : » L36v 
John Innocent (“ Innocentio tum priore ‘de Laneastr.” Inspee. 15 Rie. IT.) +. : cba 
John de Loyet or Loget died . : ' : : h : : » ta99 
Giles Lovell, his successor, died about : ; é ; : : . 1428 


From the 10 Henry VLI., therefore, we find the former property of the Priory in the hands of the great 
Augustinian monastery of Syon, in Middlesex, and all leases and deeds are made out in the name of “the 
Abbess and Convent of Syon.” Of these, several, relating to property in Lancaster and the neighbourhood, 
are preserved among the muniments at Halton Hall — 


1 Registr. S. Mari, MS. fol. 78. 4 Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, N. 457, p. 270. 
2 Hist, Richm. vol. ii. p. 237. 3 See vol. i. p. 112. 5 See vol. i. p. 157. 
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and St. Bridget of 
of the manor and 
arent of ‘twenty 
Power is given to 
a year; the manor 


Aucust 14, 1466.—A lease from Elizabeth, Abbess of the monastery of St. Saviour and of St. Virgin Mary 
Svon of the order of St. Augustine called St. Saviour, to John Gardiner of Lancaster, reciting a lease to him 
tithes of wheat of Aldcliff for nine years from 1462, and renewing it for ten years from the end of that term for 
pounds of lawful money of England at the feast of Pentecost and St. Martin in the winter in equal portions.” 
distrain if the rent be in arrear for forty days, and to re-enter on the property if the rent be in arrear for half : 
and all its belongings to be delivered up at the end of the term of nineteen years, ‘‘as well or better upheld and repaired as the 
said John held it in the 7th year of the said term, foreign fire or sudden tempest alone excepted,” John Gardiner binding himself 
in a bond of £40 to fulfil his part in these covenants and conventions. ; ; we 

August 4, 1469.—A lease from the same to the same of ‘a certain water-mill of ours situated upon a certain piece of ground 
or island called le Eyre” [Green Area], ‘with a certain other piece of land called Brerebuts in Neuton, containing by estimation 
an acre and a half, lying to the east of the water of Loyne,”’ ‘* which mill the said John Gardiner has built anew at his own 
expense,” our fishery in the said water of Loyne excepted, for 200 years from the date of the lease on a rent of 6° 81 at the 
feast of All Saints, with power to the abbess to distrain if the rent be six months in arrears, and to re-enter if a whole year, 
The deed concludes with this curious proviso :—‘‘ And because the said John Gardener intends, God permitting, to establish a 
certain fit chaplain to celebrate worship in the church of the blessed Mary of Lancaster every year, and to instruet and inform 
boys in grammar, the said mill is let to the same John by the said Abbess and Convent for the time and price stated above, and 
withal the said chaplain shall specially recommend in his prayers the living and dead of the said monastery, anc also shall instruct 
the boys coming there, in grammar, freely, unless perchance something shall be voluntarily offered by their friends to the said 
chaplain in recompense.” p ; L. 

March 3, 1503, we have a lease of a much more comprehensive character, from the same to John Singleton of Aldeliffe, gent, 
William Singleton, his son and heir-apparent, and George Singleton, also his son, Witnessing that the abbess and convent, ‘have 
granted and to farm letten”’ to them, ‘tall the manors, granges, tithings, lands (afterwards referred to as dymable, i.e. titheable 
lands) tenements, rents, services, portions, pensions, fishings or fishing-places, tithe-corn offerings, obventions and emoluments 
whatsoever they be, to the foresaid abbess and convent belonging within (the) Wappentake of Lonsdale and Amounderness, the 
which be now and hath been parcel of the priory of Lancaster aforesaid,” for seven years from the feast of St. Martin in the winter 
of 1504, renewable for two further terms of seven years each, they paying therefor at the feast of St. Martin 1506, and, thencefor- 
ward yearly **£105 of lawful money, and a load of good and suflicient and well-seasoned salmon,” and undertaking to bear all 
ordinary charges for the premises except such sums of money as shall accrue to the archdeacon of Richmond, and for the vacation 
of the abbess of the monastery. The lease, however, excepts “all and singular advowsons of churches, vicarages, chantries, and 
other benefices, also dowers and portions to the perpetual vieary of the vicarage of Lancaster, the pensions of Croston, Eccleston, 
and all goods and chattels of felons of themselves damned, attainted, outlawed, escheats, wards, marriages, reliefs, and all other 
such casualties reserved.’’ Power is given to distrain if the rent be a month in arrear, and to re-enter if the rent be three months 
in arrear, or the covenants be not fulfilled, or the lessees die, or relet without leave. 


We have also the following interesting survey of the Abbey possessions in the neighbourhood :— 


Lane" “The surveyng of Manors Londs Tenements & other Possessions in the Countye of Lancaster perteynyng 
to the Monasterie of Syon 224° Hent 8¥ 
Aldelif “First my Ladys Courte was kept at Alcliff the Monday after the Feast of Decollation of Seynt John in the 
cum second yere of King Henry the Eighth wher my Ladys Tenants appered as haith ben accustomyd., 
membris. 


“The Tenants claymed ther to have Tymbre of my Lady to repair their Holdyngs, which was denyed them 
by my Ladys Councellor, bycaus throweout the Contry every Tenant reparith & fyndeth all, Tymbre at his own 
Costs. 

‘*The Water of Lune lyeth sore uppon my Ladys Gronnd besids Lancaster & specially uppon three Closes in 
the Holdyng of [b/ank| & haith worn by Estimation 3. or 4. acres of Ground furth of the said Closes ther, as 
the Fyshe-were is made, & daly is lyke to take away more of the said Closes without ther be other Wers and Staks 
sett for kepyng the same and all that is worn and encroched theruppon goeth to the Kyngs Tenants to a Comen 
that thei use ther, & so my Lady losith the same Ground. 

“The Mylle that John Gardener toke of my Lady ther is not well repared nor the Dame mayntened, therefore 
the Indentur ther of must be seyn—and the water that goth furth of Lune to that Mylle causeth all the Breche of 
my Ladys Ground aforesaid : my Lady haith but 86/8¢ by yere for the Mylle & a Close called the [torn] adjoyn- 
ing to the Mylle : & the Close is worthe 5% by yere therof & ever wil be or bettir, Memorandum to enquere if it wer 
hurtfull to my Lady to tak that Mylle or unto hir Tenants :—for suerly, if the Fysche-were wer not well made all 
the holle water of Lune wold lieve his Corse to the Mylle & so take away muche of my Ladys Ground adjoynyg 
therto. And the seid were is made longur by [blank] Rode or more by Reason of the seid Breche than it haith 
ben in late yeares past. : 

‘* Also ther be 2 Wodds of my Ladys on is called the Ryge & the other is called [4lank] as for the Ryge it 

Wodde is well grown with fair yong oke which wilbe fare Tymbre within fewe yers, if it is kept as it is, for ther is no 
called Ryge great Wast therin ther is Tymbre Trees in it but no great Nomber also ther haith ben a Lodge for the Keper of 
[Ridge in the Wodde to resort to but not to dwell in, it is in Dekay and therfore George Syngleton is commanded to 

Bulk] repair it. aw 
“Also ther is on called Olyver or Roger Suthworth which holdeth the third Part of the Hirbage of the seid Wodde 

called the Ryge in ferm & pay therfore 40“ yerely to my Lady. And the seid Suthworth is discharged by my Ladys 
Councell bycause he haithe felled wod & made Distruction therof And claymeth to have the Pannage as well as the 
Hirbage which was never in his Lease nor never had but only my Lady & suche as she suffrid to have it as the Keper 
of the Wodde: Also the seid Suthworth makth not the Enclosures of the seid Wods but hurteth other Tenants 
adjoynyng (and he was agenst my Ladys Tenants of Neuton & Bulk to have enclosed their Comen from them) and he 
suyth William Syghote in the Court of Lancaster for the same Pannage and not in my Ladys Courts, 

“As for the other Wodde called [blank] there is neither Tymbre Trees nor yong oke likly to be Tymbre it 
haith hen so takyn on by Tenants that it is almost destroyed Ther be many Serugges therin which will help to repare 
suche Tenements or Barnes as my Lady haith when neid is, if thei be kept from hensfurth, 

‘“ And for the Savegard of the seid Wodds ther is a Payn of 1*.. 34 putte in the Courte to every Tenant that fellith 
ES ae ther from hensfurth without Licence and divers other amereyed in the Courte for suche Fellyngs as be 
nade atoretyme. 

The Comyn. ___ ‘* Also wher as the Inhabitants of the Town of Lancastre had made a great Enclosure of the Comen More called 
Whermore in the Twenty fourth yere of King Henry the Seventh by Reison wherof my Ladys Tenants of Neuton & 
Bulk shuld have lost their Comen ther whiche thei have hade Tyme out of Mynd: the seid Tenants in the 24 Yere 
aforeseid pulled down all the seid Enclosure & so it restith to this Day—How be it the Town of Lancast™ dothe fynd 
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the Bests of the seid Tenants sometyme and therfore it is provyded that thei shall make the rescous if thei doe so 
eny more from hensfurth and els sue Replevyns: And if eny Bests of the seid Inhabitants of Lanc™ come into my 
Ladys Ground to brynge them to Alclif to the Pound and ther to kepe them till thei have made amends for the Hurts 
thei have don. 


The Chaun- “The Chauncell of the Parishe Churche of Lanc™ haid Neid to be amended as well in Glasyng as in Leds and 
cell of specially the great Wyndoe above the Hiegh Auter (and therfore the Vicar must be called uppon if it is his Duyte 


Lancastre. by Composition) yet the Vicar shewed otherwise to the Parishe ther (& the Parishe Preist said to us that the Vicar 
seid he must have it delyverd to hym or he repared it) and that is not so for it is accept by W. J. Payn his Predecessor 
Also the Vicarage is dekaid & if it be not amended shortly it will fall all down to the ground. 

** Also certain Parishens and Tenants in an Iland [ ] complayn that thei oftyms have their Freynds 
dye ther without Rights of the Churche: bycaus thei be oftyms inclosd in with the See that no man can come to them 
and therfore thei desyre that where the Vicar doth fynde a Priest to syng at the Chapell within the seid Hand every 
Sonday & Haliday that the seid Priest might contynually abyde emong them and thei wold to their Power bere a 
Payn towards his salary if my Lady and the Viear wold bere some Charge with them.” 

(Copy) 

N.B.—(Then follows a short Memorandum, which I cannot easily make out, but it seems to be the Steward’s charge 
of Is. 3d. for his attendance, with another trifling expense or payment of the like nature.)—J. 8. 

The site of the Black Friars, which had been further enriched by bequests from Brian Tunstall in 1513, 
and from Lord Monteagle in 1523 (see Simpson's Lancaster, p. 242), was granted, 1&th June, 32 Henry VIIL., 
to Sir Thomas Holeroft, but subsequently seems to have passed into the hands of John Rygmaiden.' 
The site of the Black Friars was alienated, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, to Thomas Carus of Halton and 
his son Thomas.” On digging on the site 6f the Friarage, at the north-east side of Dalton Square, the work- 
men arrived at the inclosure-wall, parts of which remain. Numbers of human bones have been disclosed on 
the same site. 

A bock belonging to the Augmentation Office, entitled Liber Primus de Lez Rates, iij & ij, Phil. & 
Mar., gives us the fate of the property which had belonged to the old St. Leonard’s Hospital. It 
contains a commission from the Crown, authorising Sir Robert Rochester, knt., comptroller of the 
howsholde, and others, to sell for ready money certain honours, castells, manners, tenements, ec., bearing 
Teste 20th daye of Aprill, the 3rd & 4th yeres of the raygnes of K. Philip and Qu. Mary ; and instructions 
to the commissioners limiting their authority. The following extracts relate to 5 burgages in Lancaster, and 
to the Nunfeldes containing 16 acres in the tenure of Thomas Singleton, all which belonged to the priory 
of Seyton. 


Com. Lane. 
P. cel poss nup p’orat. de Seyton in Com. Cumbr. 


P’och ) Val { Redd. quinque burgag. in Lane. p’d. p Anni . : d : . . 2. -xiF 
de » 4 Redd. cert. Clauss. ibm voc. Nunfeldes cont. pest xvj acr. pastur’ in tenur. Tho. Singleton p) J: 0. Vesa 
4 in es : : + xix® Vilj 
lancastre. Anni . : : : : : : : J : 
Sum* tot. vat p'miss. 5 IBSEg anus 
; The p’misses lye nere to none of y* quenes mat¥ houses ,f Accesse nor is not peell of the Duches of Lan. or 
Th’aunswere 1 para : : : On 1" eee a . r 
athe Corn. nor of th’auncyent Inhitance Appteyning to ye Crowne. The p’misses ar not pcell of eny mano? but 
ERY) 4 a quillet of itselfe € the quenes mat* hath no more Jondes win that towne or there Appteyning to y® said 
cairns | | p ory more then is conteyned in this pticuler. Ther is nether monys lede nor belles vpon ye p’misses. 
era ec : There are no kinde of woodes growing upon the p'miss. 


Exs: p me Gilbtti Moreton 
Deput. Jo. Kechin. Supiv” ibm. 


xxv? Die Maij Rated ) The clere yerely value of the p’misses 1x* viij we vated at xxv yeres purchase } 


for John Dodington. 5 Amounteth to : 3 q : : : aul 
The money to be pain hand before ye viij of June next. 


Ixxv. li. xvj® vii] 


Leland, who visited Lancaster within a brief space of this time, states the condition in which he found 


these houses :— 
Laneastre Castel on a Hille strongly buildid and wel repairid. Runes of an old Place (as I remembre of the Catfelds) by the 


Castle Hille. 
If 1 had kept by the Shore Way from Lancastre to Cumbreland, I should have gone by Carkmaile Sand, wher a fresh Water doth 


cum, a vii. 3 Myles; to Conyhed Sande whither a River resortith a viii. Miles ; to Dudden Sandes, wither a River resortith, a iii 
Miles. Furnis Abbay up in the Mountaines, a iiii Miles of. 

The new Toune (as thei ther say) buildid hard by yn the Descent from the Castel, having one Paroch Chirch wher sometime 
the Priori of Monks Alienis was put doune by King Henry Y, and given to Syon Abbay. 

The old Waul of the Cireuite of the Priory commith almost to Lune Bridge. Sum have therby supposid that it was a Peace 
of a Waul of the Toune. But yn deade I espiyd in no place that the Toune was ever waullid. 

The old Toune (as they say ther) was almost al burnid and stoode partely beyounde the Blak Freres. 

In thos Partes in the Feeldes and Fundations hath ben found much Romayne Coyne. 

The soile about Lancastre is veri fair, plentiful of Wood, Pasture, Meadow, and Corne. 
cunteri began to be stony, and a litle to wax Montanius.* 

The Ruines of old Walles about the Bridg were onely of the suppressid Priory.* 


The PartsH Cuurcu, dedicated to St. Mary, as before stated, was appropriated to the prior and con- 
vent of the Benedictines about 1100, and, at the dissolution of alien priories, was transferred with it to the 
1 De Johanne Rymaiden arm. occasionato ad ostendendum quo 2 Dugd. Monast. vol. vi. p. iii. p. 1487. 
titulo tenet situm Fratrum Predicatorum vyocatorum Le Black 3 Ttin. vol. v. fol. 85, p. 93. 


Friars, juxta villam Lancastre.—Pasche Recorda 1 Edw. VI. Rot. “5 2 2 
47. In the Remembrancer Office. 4 Tbid. fol. 61, p. 489. 
4D 


VOR TI. 


A ii Mile from Laneastre the 
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abbess and convent of Syon, who held it till the general Dissolution. The church stands on the north-east 
side of the castle-hill, and, like the castle, is a commanding object, situated high above the town. With the 
exception of the comparatively modern western tower, and the south porch, vestry, two western walls of the 
aisles, and inner porch door, which are of the thirteenth century, the whole of the church is of one uniform 
design and date, and was probably erected early in the fifteenth century. Though of somewhat rough and 
careless workmanship, it has an admirable effect, owing chiefly to its great simplicity of plan and beautiful 
. . y a “A D 7 ~ « « « , rye 5 ‘A , 
proportions, rather than to any great elaboration of detail. The plan is a parallelogram, 145 feet long by 
581 feet in breadth. One half of the entire length is appropriated to the chancel, and the other to the nave, 
the division being marked by three transverse arches across the central portion and the two side aisles of 
which medieval churches usually consist. Nave and chancel are again longitudinally separated from the aisles 
which run the entire length of the church, by an arcade of eight finely-proportioned arches on each side, 
carrying the clerestory walls, the four arches on each side in the chancel being distinguished by greater 
richness of detail. The roofs are flat, partly ancient, of oak, and partly modern, and all covered with lead. 
The windows lighting the aisles and clerestory are all of three lights, and four-centered, with tracery of simple 
design. The large east window is of five lights, having an equilateral pointed arch and transom. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature in the church consists of the carved oak stalls ranged along the entire eastern 
wall of the chancel. They are of unique design, richly flamboyant, minute in detail, and of most elaborate 
workmanship. ‘Tradition ascribes them to France, and affirms that they were originally at Cockersand 
Abbey, and were brought thence to Lancaster Church, but there is in reality no sufficient ground for such an 
idea ; and on the other hand, much of the ornamentation, in the character of the foliage, ete., is decidedly 
English. The work is probably of the end of the fourteenth century, and the stalls were originally designed 
to range along each side of the chancel. The old altar-piece, of cedar-wood, and of Italian design, is now at 
Capernwray Hall. Originally there was a Sanctus bell in a little gable at the east end of the south aisle. 
This belfry was, however, taken down about fifty years ago, and the bell is said to be now used as a factory 
bell in one of the Lancaster mills. During the last ten years the interior of the church has undergone an 
entire renovation, under the skilful direction of Mr. E. G. Paley. The old pews have been replaced by 
handsome oak benches. The side galleries, which marred the architectural features of the building, have been 
oD oO) 

removed, the pillars have been scraped, and restored to their original appearance, whilst several memorial 
windows have added the rich effect produced by stained glass. 

The sepulchral memorials in this church are numerous ; a few of the more remarkable alone can be 
noticed :— 

The marble tablet of the noble family of Fauconberg, at the east end of the south aisle, is now, by the remoyal of the commis- 
sary's court to the north side of the church, open to the chancel. 

On a brass plate, above which was formerly an effigy of the deceased, in the middle aisle, is an inscription to the memory of 

ms pia iY 3 LOLLY. Ol a) , in U I | ; v. 
**Thomas Covell, Esy., six Tymes Maior of this Towne, 48 yeares keeper of this Castle, 46 years one of ye Coroners of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, Captaine of ye Freehold Band of this Hundred of Loinsdall on this side ye sands, and Justice of Peace and 
Quorum throughout this said County Palatine of Lancaster, who dyed the 1st of August 1639, cefatis suc 78.” 

A monument of white marble, surmounted with a bust of the deceased, is erected on the wall of the north aisle to the memory 
of Sir Samuel Eyre, one of the justices of the King’s Bench in the reign of William ILI, who, having accomplished the duties of 
the northern circuit, closed his last day here, 12th September 1698, and whose body, after lying a short time in this church, was 
transferred to New Sarum, and interred among his ancestors in the church of St. Thomas the Martyr. 

There is here a monument, by L. F. Roubiliae, to the memory of William Stafford, LL.D., commissary of the archdeaconry 
of Richmond, who died in 1753, at the age of seventy-five years. In this monument, as in the character of the deceased,! Charity 
is the prominent figure, and she is seen displaying her bounty to an aged woman and two children. 

On the north wall is also a brass to Seth Bushell, $.S.T.P., who died 1684, aged 63. 

_ _ Marble tablets are affixed against the west wall adjoining the tower, in commemoration of two benefactors to the town. One 
is inscribed, ‘* William Penny, late an Alderman of Lancaster, who departed this life 29 June, 1716. He left money, lands, and 
tenements to the mayor and aldermen of this town, in trust, to build an alms house, and granted annuities to twelve ancient indi- 
gent men. To perpetuate the name and generosity of so liberal a founder, this tablet was ereeted by order of the trustees, A.D, 
1818. he second is inseribed, ‘Sacred to the memory of William Heysharn, Hsq., formerly M.P. for the borough, ob. 7, July 
1726. He gave an estate near this town called ‘ The Greaves,’ to the mayor, recorder, and three senior aldermen, in trust, to 
divide the rent annually amongst eight poor ancient men of this borough. To commemorate the name and munificence of the 


donor, this monument is erected by the trustees.” Another monument, near to this last, commemorates Giles Heysham of Lan- 
caster, who died 1770, aged 60, and also his son, John Heysham, M.D., who died 1834, aged 81. 


Windows in memory of the Rev. Dr. Whewell and the Right Rey. William Higgin, bishop of Derry, 
two distinguished natives of Lancaster, have been recently added, with others. 

[wo chantries were restored to the church by Queen Mary in 1553. 
Canon Raines, however, in his History of Chantries (Chet. Soe. Ser. lx. pp. 221-9) shows that four chantries originally existed 
in Lancaster,—l. ‘The chauntrie at the late firyers of Lancaster,” not in the parish church, but in the chapel of the Holy Trinity 
in the Dominican Friary. This was founded about 1260 by Sir Hugh Harrington, an unrecorded ancestor of the old family of 
Lawrence of Ashton, near Lancaster. Henry VI.’s commissioners, in 1547, returned Robert Mackerell as the “*préste incumbent’ 


1 This public benefactor bequeathed upwards of £3000 to par- as well as in Westmorland and Cumberland, were augmented, most 

ticular charities, enumerated in his will; and the residue of his of them with the sum of £100, on condition that the inhabitants, 
personal property, amounting to £9390, he directed to be applied ineumbent, or others, would contribute £100, in order to obtain 
to charitable purposes by his executors, by means of which fifty- the augmentation of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by which accumulative 
eight small livings in the counties of Lancaster, York, and Chester, operation each £100 was quadrupled. ' 
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of the foundation, and add, ‘‘ The said incumbent doth at his pleasure celebrate masse in other places sitpens the dissolue’ of the 
sayde late fftayres wher and in what place the said incumbente doth celebrate yt is not certain.” But in 1553, Ralph Attrabus was 
returned as incumbent of the chantry in the Trinity church, Lancaster.—II. and III. Two chantries founded by the will of John 
Gardyner made in 1472, and administered by his executors in 1485. One of these (II.) was founded at the altar of St. Thomas 


with £4. With the other chantry (III.) they were equally fortunate. Founded under John Gardyner’s will in 1485 as ‘‘ one 
perpetual chantry, with one chaplain at the altar of B.V. Mary in the south part of the parish church of Lancaster,” but with an 
almshouse connected with it (see p. 567), of which the priest was to be chaplain, it was restored under Queen Mary, and exists as 
an almshouse to this day. Edward Baynes was the incumbent in 1547, but in 1553, Robert Mackerell, originally the chantry priest 
of Holy Trinity (1.), had become the chantry priest of Lancaster Hospital, with a pension of £4:4:2.—IV. The commissioners of 
Edward VI. discovered ‘‘ another stipendarie in the said p'ishe churche, ordeyned and founde likewise by the mayer aud burgesses 
of Lancaster with the pfitte of c’ten landes called St. Patrick’s lands, given to the towne wche lands otherwise have been ymployed 
to the mayntenance of bridges and other uses as nede hath requyred.” John Yates was the incumbent in 1547, but nothing is 
known either of him or of the donor of these lands. 

The Oliverian Survey, or Ecclesiastical Inquisition, made 17th June 1650, by virtue of a commission 
under the great seal of England, states that the parish church of Lancaster is a vicarage, preseutative by 
George Towlinson, and that the tithes of corn and grain, within most part of the parish, are impropriate to 
Sir Robert Bindloss, bart., and his heirs, and farmed at £510 per annum, or thereabouts. The survey 
enumerates eighteen townships, villages, or hamlets, contained within the parish, one of which is Toxteth 
Park, at the distance of fifty miles. Belonging to the vicarage were twenty-seven acres of glebe-land, near 
the church of Lancaster, and the vicar had the tithes of corn and grain only in Lancaster; Thurnham and 
Glasson ; Boldsbury and Midghow in Mirescough ; and in wool, pig, goose, hay, hemp, flax, and small tithes, 
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in Lancaster, Skerton, Bare, and Torrisholme, and most of the parish. The whole profits of the vicarage are 
estimated at £280 per annum; and the chapels dependent were Wyersdale, Admarsh in Bleasdale, Overton, 
Toxteth, Stalmine, Gressingham, which were provided with maintenance for ministers from the revenue. 

The patronage of the living of Lancaster has been in different persons several times since the Dissolu- 
tion ; in 2 Elizabeth, the advowson of the church and the gift of the vicarage were vested in Nicholas Lay- 
borne,! but his name does not appear in the Episcopal Registers, fron: which is extracted the following list 
of incumbents and patrons. 
VICARS OF LANCASTER, 


IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF RICHMOND. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Dee. 29, 1575 Hugh Conway , : William Layburne : : Death of last incumbent. , 
Jan. 26, 1582 Henry Porter. 
Before 1602 | Richard Townson. 
Feb. 8, 1608 Geoffrey Kynge . ; Bishop of Chester. 
Oct. 9, 1616 James Gregson. ; 
Jan. 17, 1630 William Brudenell : Mark Kellat, John Kellat. 
Nov. 8, 1630 Augustine Wildbore é Thomas Farrington ; ; ; Death of Geotlrey King. 
Noy. 9, 1630 Richard Reuth 5 ; Tobias Knipe and others - : Death of last incumbent. 
June 30, 1631 Augustine Wildbore ‘ Charles I. 5 : : ; Death of last incumbent. 
Edward Garforth. 
June 19, 1682 Seth Bushell . ; George Toulson : é : Death of Edward Garforth. 
June 17, 1684 James Fenton . The same : ; ‘ : Death of Seth Bushell. 
May 29, 1714 William Lindsay. , George and Elizabeth Toulson . : Death of James Fenton. 
Oct. 29, 1714 James Fenton : : Robert Gibson. : : , Death of last incumbent. | 
June 8, 1767 Oliver Marton . ; Sir Thomas Hesketh ; 2 : Death of James Fenton. 
Sept. 17, 1794 William White  . : John Fenton Cawthorne, Anthony At- 
kinson, and Thomas Green, trustees 
of Oliver Marton, deceased. 
Sept. 13, 1806 John Manby : ; The King, on the lunacy of Oliver Mar- Death of William White. | 
ton, patron. 
April 26, 1844 Joseph Turner } i George Marton . = Death of John Manby. 


The Parish Registers commence April 10, 1599, and the following results are obtained from them :— 


1599—1600. 1700—1701. 1800-1801. 1833—1834., 
Baptisms 84 7A) 72 68 238 291 397-376 
Marriages A : 25 3 26 29 128 =124 144 139 
Burials . ‘ ; 80 62 28 83 264 270 262 316 


A few items of special interest may be noticed in these registers. In 1602, after some entries for November, we have the 
following -—‘* M that in anno doi 1602 was y® laitest harvest wh. was in Lancashire that was in any man’s memorie then 


livinge.” The same year occurs an entry which gives an interesting and hitherto unpublished fact relating to the history of the 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. xi. Inq. n. 52. 
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old ruin of Arnside Tower :—‘* M4 that y® 27 day of October, att nyght, being in the yeare of our Lord God 1602, Being a myghtie 
wynd, was Arneshead Tower burned, as it pleased y® Lord to p'mitte. Ric’ Townson, M’ster.” A little later, we come upon the 
following :—‘ The towne of Lancaster was burned by assault the 18 day of March in y® year of our Lord God 1648 ;” to which is 
appended, in a different but nearly contemporary hand—‘* Whoever wrote this was mistaken, for itt was burned March 18, 1642. 
Teste, James Hardman,” who seems to have been a stickler for the legal as distinguished from the historical year. 


A census of Lancaster was taken by Thomas Batty, clerk of the parish, in 1784, when the number of 
families was 1783; males, 4033; females, 4551; and the total number of inhabitants, 8584. The popula- 
tion returns of Lancaster, including Skerton and Scotforth, exhibit the following results :—1831, 14,521; 
1841, 16,383; 1851, 16,881; 1861, 16,998. Since the last census was taken there has been a considerable 
increase in the population, a very large number of houses have been erected, the value of property has risen, 
and there are indications of a prosperity which the town has never before enjoyed. 

Since the survey of 1650 there have been four chapels erected within the town: St. John’s, conse- 
crated in 1755, incumbent, Rev. E. Pedder, M.A. (1862); a steeple was added to this chapel in 1784 at the 
expense of Mr. Thomas Bowes, who died 20th January 1783; St. Anne’s, consecrated 23d August 1796, 
incumbent Rev. T. Hathornthwaite, LL.D. (1864); St. Thomas’s, consecrated in 1841, incumbent Rey. C. 
Campbell, B.A. (1858); and Christ Church, on Lancaster Moor, erected in 1857 by Samuel Gregson, esq., 
incumbent Rev. T. F. Lee, D.D. (1856). 


Besides the Episcopalian churches, there are the following places of worship im Lancaster :— 


The oldest place of worship erected for Protestant worship in Lancaster is the Friends’ Meeting on the north side of Meeting- 
house Lane. It was originally erected in 1677, at a time when the Friends were still liable to heavy persecution. During the 
last four years of Charles II.’s reign (1681-5) the penal laws were frequently enforced. ‘‘ In Lancaster,” says William Stout, ** the 
mayor ordered the mecting-house door to be locked, and set a guard upon it, on the first day, weekly, to prevent a meeting ; yet 
the Friends met in the lane before it, at the usual time, without disturbance for some time.” This courageous fidelity: to 
principle, emphasised by the worrying persecutions of two of the vicars, Garforth and Fenton (Seth Bushell, who intervened, 1682-4, 
was a moderate man, who much discouraged persecution), had its usual reward, and by 1708 the meeting-house was too small, and 
it was pulled down and built ‘fnigh double to what it was,” ‘the whole charge whereof was £180, which was thought moderate.” 

The next dissenting place of worship built in Lancaster was that of the Presbyterians. The Vicar of Lancaster, at the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, was Dr. William Marshall, who, according to Calamy, was ejected in 1662. He seems, 
however, not to have continued to exercise his ministry here, but to have travelled abroad, and afterwards settled in London. 
There had, however, been a strong Puritan element in Lancaster from the time when the townspeople had gathered under the 
walls of the castle to listen to the prayers of George Marsh and his fellow-prisoner Warburtén, in Queen Mary’s reign ; and as 
soon as the indulgences of James II. rendered it possible, we find a Presbyterian congregation publicly organised. William 
Stout, in his Autobiography, mentions that on John Greenwood being elected mayor of Lancaster, ‘‘the mace was carried before 
him, with inferior officers attending him, to the Presbyterian place of worship ;” John Greenwood was mayor 1687-8. This 
mecting-house, we find by the same journal, was founded by the Greenwoods, for, speaking of Augustine Greenwood, son of the 
mayor, Stout says, ‘ He was of the Presbyterian religious persuasion, and the principal one of that profession here. He provided 
them a meeting-place here while he lived,” and after his death (which was in 1701) his widow ‘‘ also granted the meeting-house 
freely without rent.” She lived until 1725. That this meeting-house was the one in St. Nicholas Street, in which, in the middle 
of last century, the congregation were worshipping, is uot absolutely ascertained, but in all probability it was so, as,; by 1784, we 
find this latter already so decayed as to require rebuilding, and the present chapel was accordingly built in 1786. Its congregation 
gradually became Unitarians during the last century. ; 

The Independent chapel, adjoining to High Street, was erected in 1772 by a secession from St. Nicholas Street chapel. The 
most eminent of its ministers have been Dr. George Burder and the Rey. P. S. Charrier. 

The original Roman Catholic chapel was in Dalton Square, erected in 1797. In 1859 this was superseded by a fine church, 
St. Peter's, in Geometrie Gothie, with a spire 240 feet high, built in East Road, at a cost of about £15,000. ; 

The Wesleyan chapel, in Sulyard Street, standing on part of the site of the old Dominican Friary, was erected in 1806. There 
are also chapels of the Independent Methodists (Nelson Street), and Primitive Methodists (Moor Lane). 
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Phe Crarirtes of Lancaster, as found by the Parliamentary Commissioners for inquiring into the Public 
Charities (Report XV.), are briefly exhibited below :— 


Borougn or LANCASTER.—F'ree Grammar School. The Grammar School of Lancaster ig an ancient and valuable institution, 
but the date of its foundation is unknown. It is mentioned as belonging to the corporation as early as the year 1495; but the 
earliest notice of its existence found by the commissioners was in the will of Randall Carter, dated 18th April 1615, by which he 
give £10 per annum for the maintenance of an usher, chargeable upon tenements in Whitecross Street, London. In 1682 the 
Grammar School sank into decay, but in that year it was rebuilt by the contributions of the corporation and a number of individual 
inhabitants, and made capable of accommodating 120 scholars. From the earliest of the bailiff’s accounts it appears that, from 
1687 to 1691, a salary of £30 was paid to the schoolmaster and £10 to an usher. In 1792 the salary of the head-master was raised 
to £50, and in 1814 to £70. Mr. Carlisle, in speaking of the year 1682, says that James Pilkington, bishop of Durham at that 
time subscribed liberally to this new erection ; but that is impossible. Bishop Pilkington founded and endowed Rivington School 

_ in the year 1566; and though the bishops of Durham are long-lived prelates, they have none of them yet attained the patriarchal 
age Of 180 years," A piece of land anciently called “The Deep Carr,” but now ‘The Usher's Meadow,” probably granted originally 
hy one of the dukes of Lancaster, is appropriated to the increase of the usher’s salary. Till the month of July in the year 1824, 


the sons of the freemen of Lancaster were educated without charge, except that a gratuity was expected to be given at Shrovetide ; 
and the sons of non-freemen } 


£4] ; ten paid 7s. 6d. per quarter while under the second master, and 10s. 6d. while under the head-master ; 
A e that time the constitution of this Grammar School underwent an important change, and the corporation, as trustees of the 
school, 1 council assembled, ordered—That the annual evatuity, called cock- 


pennies, to the master and usher should be discon- 
should pay 10s. per quarter ; that the boys on the two lowest 
id the boys on the upper benches 20s. per quarter ; that the 
vom £70 to £100 per annum ; that the usher should have guaranteed to him by the head- 
luding the rent of the Usher's Meadow and Randall Carter’s legacy of £10 per annum ; and 
the appointment of both the usher and the writing-master, subject to the approbation of the 
[The proximity of the school to the churchyard was considered objectionable, and in 1851-3 the 


tinned ; and that in lien thereof all boys under the care of the usher 
benches under the head-master should pay 15s. each per quarter, a 
head-master’s sala ry should be inereased fri 
mester the sum of £60 per annum, inc 
that the head-master should have 
corporation in council assembled. 


1 Bishop Pilkington died on the 23d of January 1575. 
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corporation erected a collegiate-looking building in East Road. The institution was also reorganised under the present head-master, 
the Rey. T. F. Lee, D.D. ; a higher rate of fees was fixed, the corporation reserving the right of nominating a number of boys at 
one-half the usual quarterage. During the last twenty years the school has attained considerable eminence as a scholastic establish- 
ment, and many of its pupils have gained distinction in the university and other examinations. By the Queen’s permission it has 
assumed the title of ‘* Royal,” and her Majesty has also shown her interest in the school by the foundation of three scholarships 
of £30 each and a prize of £10, in lieu of £100 formerly given for a Queen’s plate at the races. Several other annual prizes have 
been established, and in 1869 the ** Booker scholarship” was founded by Mr. Septimus Booker, of Liverpool and Kellet, in econ- 
unction with a legacy left by a lady for the use of the school. ] é 

Gardyner's Almshouses.—Founded in the reign of Richard IIT., and endowed with messuages, lands, and 4s. rent. This was, 
as before mentioned, a chantry for one chaplain and four poor men ; the latter to receive 7d. each week, and a maid waiting on 
them, 2d. a-week. This charity has survived all the devastations of the Reformation, and the yearly sum of £2: 4s. is paid by 
quarterly instalments out of the funds of the corporation, and several small rent-charges are collected from parcels of land in 
Baylrig, Quernmore, Hutton, Gressingham, and Scotforth. 

Penny's Almshouses.—Founded by William Penny, alderman of Lancaster, by will dated March 2, 1715, for twelve poor 
ancient men and women within the town of Lancaster. For the endowment he bequeathed in trust £700. The property mentioned 
in the rental is supposed to have been the whole which was derived under the will of the founder or purchased by his trustees, 
and produces in annual rents £336 ;7s. [now about £400], The management of the charity is conducted by a body of trustees, and 
the rents are raised and all payments made under their directions. Each of the almsmen is allowed £3 : 8 : 6 every quarter, and a good 
suit of clothes at Christmas [with coals, gas, water, bedding, and medical attendance}, which expenses amount to £204 [now £300] 
per annum. 

Gillison’s Almshouses.—Founded in 1781, and endowed with land for building eight almshouses, in the form of Mr. Penny’s, 
and with a sum of £600 to be laid out in building, and £1000 to be laid out in stock. The almshouses are occupied by eight poor 
unmarried women, who are appointed by the trustees. Each of the almswomen receives £7 a-year, and there are some smaller 
expenses. [This charity has been very much improved by subsequent benefactions. 

Mrs. France's Gift, 1818.—TVo Gillison’s and Penny’s [I am informed it was to Gardyner’s Almshouses] Almshouses, £300 in trust. 

Townson's Almshouses.—These almshouses being in a very dilapidated state, and there being no documents relating to them, 
were purchased from the inmates by the corporation, who laid the site into a street. 

Sir John Harrison's Charity, 1669.—To the poor, £100 to buy land for a yearly revenue for ever. 

Heysham’s Charity, 1725.—Lands called the Greaves, to the corporation in trust for eight poor men inhabiting the town. This 
estate,which is situate in Scotforth, consists of upwards of seventy-five acres, and produces in annual rents £204:2s. [Now above 
£400. The Greaves men receive £36 a-year. | 

Abigail Rigby’s Charity, 1709. 
charge for poor widows. 

Rogerson’s Charity, 1619.—£4, part of a rent-charge of £13, for meat and drink for poor persons in Lancaster Castle. 

Lathon’s Charity.—See Parish of Croston, ante, p. 117. The sum received for prisoners from this estate is £6. 

Edmundson’s Charity, 1735.—Rent of £3 : 4s. ; one half to the prisoners in Lancaster Castle, and the other to the prisoners in 
Preston Gaol. 

Sir Thomas Gerrard's Charity, no date.—£8 yearly to debtor prisoners in Lancaster. 

Henrietta Righy's Charity, 1741.—£100, in trust, for the purchase of lands for four poor widows, and twelve prisoners in the 
eastle. The legacy is supposed to have been paid to the corporation, and never to have been laid out as direeted by the testatrix. 
The interest, £4, is paid out of the corporation funds—20s. to four widows, and £3 to the gaoler. 

[A new scheme for the administration of the Lancaster charities, which will modify these various payments, is now (1869) 
before the Charity Commissioners. | 

BLEASDALE.—Christopher Parkinsows Charity, 1702. A messuage and lands, which produce an income of £63 :14s., for the 
minister and a schoolmaster at Admarsh. Out of this sum £26 is paid to the minister, who acts as schoolmaster. The residue is 
distributed among poor persons in Bleasdale. —Blackburn’s Charity, 1743. To the poor, in interest, £2 :5s. per annum.—Thomas 
Parkinson's Charity, 1728. To the poor, interest, 9s. per annum.—Brabin’s Dole. See Parish of Chipping, ante, p. 98. 
this charity £1 :3:93 is distributed among the poor of Bleasdale. 

Futwoop Townsutr.—Schoo/. Founded on Cadley Moor, about 1707, by John Hatch of Preston, with £80, to which other 
money was added, making the whole £100, Besides the schoolhouse, there is a house for the master, and several small parcels of 
land adjoining to it, altogether worth about £10 per annum, No children appear ever to have been taught free. 

TowNsuie oF Caton AND LirrnepALE.—School. Before 1731, John Dobson gave the interest of £10 for and towards repairing 
a schoolhouse in Caton, and the interest of £5 to the poor of Caton. The school is invested with a small allotment, for which a 
small rent is paid, and a master and a mistress receive from it a salary of £2 each. Two boys and a girl are taught free. 

TOWNSHIP OF GRESSINGHAM.—Poor’s Land. Previous to 1724, £20 was left to the poor, which appears to have been laid out 
in land, which produces about £10; 10s. a-year rent, but sometimes more. 

Townsuip or Heaton with OxciirrE.—Gifts of Chippendale and others, 1715. Several sums, amounting 
tributed among nine or ten poor persons not receiving relief.— West's Charity, 1786. £2 per annum to the poor. 

Townsutp oF OvERTON.—Troughton’s Charity, 1729. £3 per annuin to the poor.— /Vest’s Charity. Lost. 

Townsuie oF PouLron, BARE, AND TorrisHoLME.—wNSchool, 1732. Francis Bowes left lands, ete., for a chapel and school, 
which were built about 1745. The estate produces £29, of which £24 is paid to a master, who keeps a school for all the poor 
children in the township, and has seldom fewer than sixty scholars. —Lodge’s Charity, 1786. 7s. 6d. to the poor.—Donor unknown. 
£10 for apprenticing poor children. This has accumulated to £36:7:4, and it has been agreed that the principal shall not be 
reduced below £30, but that the interest of that sum should he applied in apprenticing children, 

ToWNSHIP OF PREESALL WITH HaAcKENSALL.—Feetwood’s School, 1687. There is a school in Preesall, with a Latin 
inscription over the door, stating that it was built by Richard Fleetwood, esq., who died 13th April 1695. It is endowed with 
lands ; and, for a salary of 20 marks, the schoolmaster instructs in reading all the children who apply. ‘The number varies from 
forty to sixty.—Carter’s School, 1710. A school is kept in a house supposed to be devised for the purpose, and is supported by the 
rents of land, which amount to £45, of the original foundation. The school is free to all the children of the lower end of Pilling, 
which contains about twenty-four houses. The number of scholars varies from fifteen to thirty. They are taught reading, writing, 
and accounts, and, if required, the boys would also be instructed in Latin without charge.—Carter's GV/t to the Poor, 10s, a-year 
to the poor of the lower end of Pilling. —Bell’s Charity, 1733. 5s. a-year to the poor of Preesall. 

TOWNSHIP OF QUERNMORE.—Sehool. Origin unknown. There is a school-room on the common, with a small garden adjoining, 
enjoyed by the schoolmaster, who receives a yearly sum of 5s. No children appear to have been taught free. 

Townsute oF Scorrorru.—School. Origin unknown. ‘There is a house containing the school-room, kept in repair by the 
township. The master has an allotment of land upon Scotforth Common, which he lets for about 50s.; and he also receives 45s., 
the interest of a legacy. In respect of this income he instructs eight poor children, but charges for others. There are generally 
between twenty and thirty scholars. —Parkinson’s Charity, 1799. £300 in the 3 per cent bank annuity, in trust for the support. of 
the school in Scotforth. The stock was sold, and the produce suffered to remain in the hands of John Dawson, without security. 
He paid the interest up to August 1821 to the schoolmaster. He then became embarrassed in his circumstances, and assigned 


An annual rent-charge of £2, for prisoners for debt in Lancaster Castle, and a similar rent- 


From 


to 36s. a-year, dis- 
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over his effects; but there is reason to believe that there will be little property left for the creditors. — Taylor's Charity, 1814, 
The interest of £50 to the poor of Seotforth.—Cawson's Charity, 1660. A rent-charge of 5s. to the poor. — Cooke's ( harity, 1640. 
A rent-charge of 5s. used to be paid to the poor of Scotforth, but has latterly been paid to the poor of Quernmore, the gift not 


being confined to this township. agit ; 
si TOWNSHIP. OF Semesters oleer 1767. £100, to be laid out on security in the stocks or in land, and the yearly produce 
applied towards teaching children of the township to read, ete, The legacy is supposed to have been laid out in the purchase of a 
close, which lets for £12. This amount is paid to a schoolmaster, who occupies a house and garden purchased with Jane Jepson 8 
cift below.—Jepson’s Charity, 1734. £20 for a school on the common of Quernmore, £20 for a school in Eel, and £60 to be 
employed in building or purchasing a school-house in Skerton.—Donor unknown. The interest of £28 to the poor of Skerton, being 
the amount of a mortgage of two messuages and a garden. The premises consist of four houses and a shippon, which let for £8: 14s. 

TOWNSHIP OF One WrernrspALe.—Cawthorne’s Charity. William Cawthorne, by will, in 1688, reciting that he had formerly 
erected a free school in Wyersdale, and rebuilt a convenient house for the master ; and also, that there had been for a long time a 
chapel in Wyersdale with small or no maintenance, gave to Abraham Partington, mayor of Lancaster, and thirteen others, ** the 
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school-house and parcel of ground whereon the same stood,” besides other messuages and lands described in the will. The income 
derived from this foundation amounts to upwards of £129:13:4. The rents of the premises let by the schoolmaster are received 
by him, under the provision of the will; the rest of the rents are received by the treasurer, and carried to one account, out of 
which £15 a-year is paid to the schoolmaster, and £5: 8s. to the curate ; and the residue is laid out in books, in repairs, and in 
distributions to the poor. All the children of the township are free, and there are, upon an average, about 39 scholars, of whom 
some oceasionally receive classical instruction. [This school was placed under a new scheme in 1844. It is still free to the inhabit- 
ants of the twelve vaccaries in Wyersdale. | : : : ie ' 

Thompson's Charity, 1810.—£1400, in trust, to be laid out in government security, the dividends to be applied to the poor. 
On settline the testator’s affairs, and paying the legacy-duty, there appeared a clear balance of £1225 : 4:7. The executor was 
indebted to the testator £600, which was included in the account of assets to discharge debts and legacies, On the bankruptey of 
the executor, in November 1819, the trustees of the charity proved a debt of £652 :7:1, principal and interest. A dividend of 
6s. in the pound has been received, amounting to £195 :11:7, leaving a deficiency of £404 :8:5. The commissioners state their 
opinion that the trustees are liable for the Joss that has oceurred, not having invested the money according to the direction of the 
testator. 

Besides the charities named in the above report, a benefit arises to freemen from Lancaster Marsh, a species of freehold inherit- 
ance, to eighty of the oldest resident freemen or their widows, who have the net proceeds of the rent of the marsh, which consists 
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of 210 acres, divided amongst them. After the enclosure, 1795, it yielded to each freeman £4 annually. In the mayoralty of 
Richard Johnson, esq., in 1813-14, £6 was paid to each freeman [and for some years back it has again reached that sum]. 

The privilege of sanctuary existed here from the period of the erection of the church of St. Mary’s till 
the final extinction of that pernicious immunity. The extent of this privilege varied in different places and 
in different ages. The words of William the Conqueror, in the charter given to Battle Abbey, are these :— 
“Tf any thief, or murderer, or person guilty of any other crime, fly for fear of death and come to this church, 
let him have no harm but be freely dismissed.”' This was also the extent of privilege in other places. 
After the Reformation, persons who had committed murder, rape, arson, or robbery, either in a dwelling- 
house, or on the highways, were not allowed to become refugees, and the asy/w in this county were confined to 
Lancaster and Manchester by the statute of 32 Henry VIIL cap. 12. In the 38th year of the same reign, 
Manchester was allowed to transport all its sanctuary men to Chester,? and from that time it ceased to form 
what Fuller called it, a “ Centre of Sinners ;” but Lancaster continued to afford sanctuary to delinquents till 
the 1 James I. (1605), when the privilege was finally abolished by parliament in every part of the kingdom. 

The dissolution of religious houses, which no doubt had a passing influence on the prosperity of the 
town, was preceded by an insurrection in the northern parts of England, under the conduct of Robert Ashe. 
The progress and termination of this “ Pilgrimage of Grace” have already been detailed, as well as the disas- 
trous consequences to four monastics, who were executed at Lancaster for their conduct on this oceasion.® 

The revulsion in the national affairs, produced by the destruction of the religious houses, may be traced 
in a number of statutes passed in the latter part of the reign of Henry VIIL., from one of which, of the date 
of 1544, it appears that “there had, in times past, been many beautiful houses in Lancaster,” in common 
with several other towns in this county, but that they “were now falling into ruin.”* Camden’s deserip- 
tion, in the reign of Elizabeth, gives some confirmation to this account when he says, “Lancaster is at present 
but thinly peopled, and all the inhabitants farmers, the country about it being cultivated, open, flourishing, 
and not bare of wood.” 

In the interval between the Reformation and the reign of Charles I., this town seems to have regained 
a share of its former prosperity ; and when, in an evil hour, that monarch determined to levy the obnoxious 
impost of ship-money, without the consent of parliament, the borough of Lancaster stood higher on the scale 
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of contributions than the borough of Liverpool,’ and next in rank to Preston. At the breaking out of the 
civil wars in this reign, the borough of Lancaster espoused the Royal cause, but when General Fairfax 
despatched the expedition from Manchester, under Sir John Seaton, to the north, a foree under Sergeant- 
Major Birch was ordered to Lancaster on the 12th of February 1643, who, finding no great opposition on 
the part of the town, entered it, and by and by attacked the castle with so much vigour that its defenders 
left it almost without a struggle to the Parliamentary forces. The castle was at this time without any 
ordnance, but within a few weeks a Dunkirk ship was wrecked on the sands, and its twenty-one brass pieces 
were seized and with great labour conveyed to Lancaster and mounted on the towers. 

ia al aw . . . . 

The earl of Derby, however, determining that this important town should be wrested from the enemy, 

; Camden's Britannia, ed. 1590, p. 235. 8 See vol. i. pp. 154-5. 

~ See vol, i. p. 84. 4 See vol. i. p. 159. 5 See vol. i. p. 211, note. 
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concerted a short campaign with Lord Molyneux, and with their joint force they marched from Wigan 
on the evening of the 13th of March for Lancaster. Advancing slowly through the Fylde, and resting at 
Kirkham, where his force was largely increased, he appeared before the town at the rising of the sun on the 
18th, and summoned the garrison to surrender in the following terms :— 
“To the Mayor and Burgesses of the Town of Lancaster these ; “March the 18, eight a’clock.” 
“Gentlemen—I am come into these parts by his Majesties speciall command ; to free you from the bondage of these declared 
Traitours, that now oppresse you and endeavour your destruction by bringing you into their own condition ; I will not now 
mention your former neylect of the king’s service, nor I hope I need not tell you what forces I have, or might have upon occasion, 
nor how joyfully all the countrey in my march have joyned themselves unto me, If you will submit the Town and your Armes unto 
me, and likewise endeavour with me to re-obtaine the castle, you shall have all faire usage from me ; if not, expect from me what 
the Law of the Lande and of Warre will inflict upon you. Thus expecting your answer by ten of the clock this day, I rest, 
your Friend, Drrsy.” 

To this summons the town, under the influence of the castle, returned a respectful but evasive answer 
(see Civil War Tracts, Chet. Ser. ii. p. 131), whereupon the earl assaulted, and after a gallant resistance the 
town was carried, the Royalists setting it on fire, and ruthlessly massacring the inhabitants ; and the following 
description of the loss on that occasion is given by one of the Parliamentary writers of the day :— 

“The dwelling-houses that were burned were in ummber fourscore and ten, containing three hundred Bayes of building. The 
Barnes, Stables, Cow-houses, replenished with corm, Hay, and Cattell, that were burned, were eighty-six, contayning two hundred 
if Jo ’ ’ 1 amma A ro] 
and forty Bayes of building, and one Malt kiln of four Bayes of Building, with three hundred Windles of Malt therein. By all 
which it evidently appears that they displayed the Banner of the Skarlet Coloured Beast.” 

The earl, however, did not wait to reduce the castle, but hearing that a foree was marching to its relief, 
to form which some of the southern towns in the county had been left almost defenceless, marched back at 
once on Preston, which fell an easy prey to him. Shortly after he had left, however, the Lancaster garrison 
seems to have been seized with a panic, and evacuating the castle, retreated towards Manchester! The castle, 
however, was bravely kept by a handful of men who remained, and in a few days the Parliamentary forces 

d a > « . 
returned and repossessed it. In the following May and June it was again “ begirt 20 days,” but was not 
taken, the royalists raising the siege and retreating to strengthen the garrisons at Hornby and Thurland 
castles, on Colonel Ashton’s advance. 

During the remainder of the civil wars, though the inhabitants of Lancaster frequently beheld troops 
belonging to the hostile parties pass through the town, it was not their fate to witness any further military 
operations, till, in the month of August 1648, the duke of Hamilton, at the head of an army of seventeen thousand 
troops, marched through Lancaster on his route towards London, with the avowed intention of “delivering the 
king from his base imprisonment, freeing the parliament from the constraint put upon them, and procuring a 
solemn peace.” At that time the castle was occupied by Parliamentary troops, and Sir Thomas Tyldesley 
was charged with the duty of reducing that fortress for the service of the king. For some days the siege 
was pressed with much vigour, and at length the garrison was reduced to great exigencies ; but the news of 
the defeat of the duke at Preston by Oliver Cromwell obliged Sir Thomas to abandon the enterprise. A 
tradition preyails that this fortress had been previously taken by Cromwell, and that he planted his cannon 
on a circular mound at the south-west side of the town, in Hill Meadow ; but this is not to be traced to any 
authentic record, and is inconsistent with the known facts of the war.’ 

In the revolution of 1688, Lancaster took no distinguished part, nor is there any prominent event in 
the history of this borough during the reign of William IITL., except that in the year 1698 a casual fire broke 
out in one of the principal streets, and spread with destructive fury through a large portion of the town. 

In the rebellion of 1715 this place was thrown into a state of great consternation by the arrival of the 
rebels from the north, led by General Forster, and accompanied by the earls of Derwentwater, Wintoun, 
Nithesdale, and Carnwath. The day they entered Lancaster was the 7th of November, and they advanced 
into the town with swords drawn, colours flying, and marching to the music of the bagpipes. Here they 
formed a circle in the market-place, and proclaimed the Chevalier de St. George king of England, by the title 
of James III., and prayers were offered up in the parish church for his safety and success. The inhabitants 
beheld these ceremonies with apprehension, themselves taking no part in them. The discipline observed by the 
invaders was more strict than could have been expected ; little mischief was committed during their continuance 
in the town, and they all paid punctually for everything they purchased, except a few of the Highlanders, 
whose means were so much exhausted that they were obliged to defer part of their payments till the Chevalier, 
their royal master, should have mounted the throne! The number of the rebels amounted to about 1400, 
and they seized six pieces of cannon from a ship in the bay, along with several stand of arms, the better to 

1 Lancashire's Valley of Achor, p. 25; Wond, 4to, 1643, re- and Parliamentary documents in the Civil War Tracts show that 

printed in the Civil War Tracts, Chet. Soc. Ser. No. ii. In My, his march was commenced on Monday 13th, and, from Wigan.— 
3aines’ edition of 18385 it is said that this assault by the earl of — B. HH. 
Derby was made after marching the whole distance from Latham ie ; 
to Lancaster in the night of Friday 17th Mareh, and I find I have 2 The general history of these civil wars, so far as the county of 
allowed this statement to stand in the account of Preston (anée, Lancaster was their theatre, will be found in chapter xv. of the 
p. 447). It is, however, without foundation, as both Royalist — first volume. 
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carry on their military operations. They also seized the revenue officers in this port, and possessed them- 
selves of the small fund which was contained in the public coffers. The protection of Lancaster had been 
confided to Colonel Hoghton, at the head of a body of militia ; but this was a force in no degree calculated 
to withstand the invading army, and the colonel and his men retreated before the rebels arrived. ‘Two days 
after their arrival they completely evacuated the town, taking the route of Garstang to Preston. At the 
latter of these places their career terminated, as, after lingering in inactivity for four days, they were over- 
powered by numbers, and capitulated to Generals Wills and Carpenter ; and such of them as returned to 
Lancaster, amounting to about 230, came as prisoners to be lodged in the castle.’ A number of them were 
brought to trial at this place several months afterwards, and Captain Bruce, John Winckley, Thomas Shuttle- 
worth, George Hodgson, and Charnley, were executed here on the 2d of October in the following year. 
Four others of the rebels also suffered at Lancaster ; the names of two of them were Crow and M‘Intosh, 
the former a Scotch mathematician, but the names of the other two are not recorded.* 

The failure of 1715 by no means extinguished the hopes of the house of Stuart, and Lancaster was 
doomed, in the year 1745, to witness another attempt, more formidable than that by which it was preceded. 
Having landed in Scotland, and collected a numerous army, Prince Charles Edward advanced into Lancaster 
by the way of Carlisle, at the head of 5000 men, accompanied by sixteen Scotch and English nobles. On 
the 24th of November, the rebels passed through Lancaster, where they put all the horses they could press 
into a state of requisition to convey their baggage and facilitate their advance. At Manchester they halted 
for some days to recruit their numbers and to refresh their troops. Thence they proceeded to Derby, but, 
being seized with the well-grounded apprehension that they would be surrounded, they measured back their 
steps, and in their retreat passed again through Lancaster on the 13th of December. General Oglethorp’s 
dragoons, by whom they were closely pursued, entered the town on the 16th; and the duke of Cumber- 
land, with the main body of the English army, arrived here a few days afterwards. Some excesses were 
committed in the retreat by the rebels, but they were in general only such as are incident to the operations 
of a hotly-pursued army, and the presence of the duke soon restored confidence. A few stragglers of the 
rebel army, who had loitered in the rear for the purpose of plunder, were taken and executed, but the main 
body reached Scotland in safety. The battle of Culloden, fought in the spring of the year following, sealed 
the fate of the Stuarts, and drove the young Pretender from the kingdom, leaving a number of his friends, 
who were less fortunate, to expiate their treason by the forfeiture of their lives.* 

Gray, the poet, who visited Lancaster in 1769, gives a spirited description of the town in his letter to 
Dr. Wharton, which is inserted in the memoirs of Gray by Mason. 

The centenary of the Revolution was celebrated here on the 4th of November 1788, as in most of the 
other great towns of Lancashire, with considerable ostentation. 

Since the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, two princes of the blood-royal have visited Laneaster : 
Prince Frederick William of Gloucester, the military commander of the northern district, who repaired to 
this place from his residence at St. Domingo House, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, on the 21st of 
September 1803, to inspect the volunteers ; and on the 25th of September in the following year, he repeated 
his visit for the same purpose, accompanied by his father, the duke of Gloucester, brother to the reigning 
monarch, George ITI. 

The public buildings in Lancaster are numerous, and consist of the Castle, the Town-hall, and the 
Custom-house, the buildings applied to charitable purposes, the churches and chapels, the markets, and the 
places of public amusement. 

The County Lunatic Asylum, situated on Lancaster Moor, is a stately stone erection, built in 1811 
(originally for forty patients), by Mr. Standen, an architect of Lancaster. The building is quadrangular, with a 
handsome Dorie front, and occupies, with the gardens and airing-ground, about five acres of land. Its aceom- 
modation and arrangements are of the highest character, and it possesses all the advantages of the various 
institutions of the same kind in the kingdom. In their moral treatment no restraint is imposed upon the 
patients but such as is necessary for their personal safety, or for the protection of those by whom they are 
surrounded, and the medical direction is of the first order, Since the opening of the asylum on the 28th of 
July 1816, almost every possible variety of mental disease has been brought under inspection here, from the 
raving maniac, with incessant exertion, to the melancholy hypochondriac, obstinately silent and refusing the 
food necessary for his subsistence; and from such as do not utter a sensible sentence, to those whose minds are 
only erroneous on a single subject. The management of the institution is under the direction of a committee 
of visiting justices. The officers are—a medical superintendent, two assistant surgeons, matron, treasurer, chap- 
lain, and house-steward ; and the number of patients at present in the house is about 1100. The building 
has undergone several enlargements. The remote situation of the asylum from the more populous districts 
was complained of, and with some reason, on the first proposal to erect it here. The site originally fixed 
upon was Bootle, near to Liverpool, where the ground was actually purchased, and materials accumulated 


" Hee a connected history of this short campaign, see vol. i. * See Summary of Executions, ante, p. 451. 
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for the building. This situation was afterwards abandoned, and Cadeley and Fulwood Moors, near 
Preston, were mentioned as much more central; but the scale was turned in favour of Lancaster Moor by an 
offer, on the part of the corporation of Lancaster, to present the county with the requisite site gratuitously 
and by the further consideration, that facilities would be given for the inspection of the asylum at the half- 
yearly visits of the magistrates during the spring and autumn assizes. To meet the enormous increase of 
lunacy, two other large asylums have since been erected in the southern part of the county, and a fourth is 
about to be built near Preston. 

The institutions of Lancaster received, in 1864, a princely addition, by the opening of Ripley’s Hospital, 
a palatial building in the Early English style of architecture, and situate on one of the southern outlets of 
the town. It is intended for the industrial training and education of 300 orphan, or destitute children, of 
both sexes, in equal number, and is founded by Mrs. Ripley as a tribute to the memory of her husl and, 
Thomas Ripley, esq., a Liverpool merchant, and native of Lancaster. In the same neighbourhood there is 
also at this time (1869) in course of erection the Royal Albert Asylum, for the training and education of 
idiots and imbeciles of the northern counties. In the course of four years upwards of £60,000 was subscribed 
for the execution of this benevolent project. 

The TowN-HALL was built in the year 1781, at a cost to the corporation of £1300; in it there are 
full-length portraits of George III., the Duke of York, and also of Mr. Pitt and Lord Nelson, painted by 
Lonsdale, a native of Garstang, and presented by that artist to the corporation. It is a Dorie structure with 
an arcade beneath, which is used on market-days as a grain and butter market ; while the lowest storey is 
a small borough-gaol, where debtors within the borough are confined, and where offenders are detained for 
sxxamination before the magistrates. The Custom-Housg, on St. George’s Quay, was built in 1764, with a 
portico and plain pediment in front, supported by four Ionic columns. Other public buildings are, the 
ASSEMBLY Room in King Street, the ATHENAUM in St. Leonard Gate, and the various NATIONAL and other 
SCHOOLS. 

The parish of Lancaster, though inferior in wealth and population to several of the southern parishes, is 
superior to them all in the dignity of its ancient family, and in the station it holds as the capital of the 
county. From a variety of causes this place has never been, and probably never will be, either a great com- 
mercial, or a principal manufacturing station, but it is now steadily progressing in prosperity. At the present 
time its principal manufactures are ‘cabinet work, table-baize and varnish. Iron shipbuilding and railway- 
waggon works have also contributed to the prosperity of the town. 

“The parish of Lancaster comprises one borough and nineteen townships, seven of which are ancient 
chapelries, and five of which have already been described under the hundred of Amounderness. 


Lancaster, B. Ashton with Stodday. (and, already described in Amoun- 
Skerton. Aldeliffe. derness Hundred :— 

Poulton, Bare and Torrisholme, C. Scotforth. | Bleasdale, C. 

Heaton with Oxcliffe. sib Wyersdale, C. Preesall with Hackensall. 
Middleton. Caton, C. Stalmine with Stainall, C. 


Overton, C. Quernmore, C. Mvyerscough. 
Thurnham. Bulk. Fulwood. | 
Gressingham, C. 


SKERTON.—The township of Skerton is separated from Lancaster by the Lune, over which extends here 
the handsome stone bridge already described, so that it is a suburb of the town. It is a considerable village, 
chiefly occupied by farmers and their labourers, and other operatives. Scherlune was estimated in the Domes- 
day survey at six carucates within the extensive manor of //altune, held by the Saxon Earl Tosti.’ Sartun 
is distinctly named among the possessions of the crown in 6 Henry ILL” (1222), and it gave name to a family 
who held it by reeveship, “per provosteriam.” William, the first on record, gave to the lepers of Lancaster 
6 acres in alms, and to the monks of Furneis, 12 acres ; to John de Thoraldestolm he gave 40 acres. Roger 
de Skerton, his son, who died about 9 Henry IIL. (1225), held half-a-carucate of land “ per provosteriam, ” and 
gave to Philip the clerk 5 acres.” In a roll of fines, 9 Henry IIL, is a mandate to the sheriff, expressed in 
these terms :—“It appears to the king, by the inquisition which he caused to be made, that Roger de 
Skerton held of the crown half-a-carucate, with appurtenances, in Skerton, and that Robert de Skerton, his 
son, is the next heir ;” the sheriff is therefore commanded to take security for half-a-mark, to be paid to the 
king for his relief, and to deliver seisin to Robert de Skerton.* Another record in the Testa de Nevill states 
that Robert, son of Roger de Shertenay, held half-a-carucate in the same town by the service of being the 
king’s reeve in Skerton, and it was worth 40s.’ Robert de Skerton was a benefactor to the priory of Lan- 
caster ; to which he gave a place called Mufforscote, near the road to Bare; an acre between Harmes and 
Longrig ; and an acre in the plain of Scarton, near Hareham Syke ; and half-a-bovate of land in the vil/ of 


1 See vol. i. p. 26, 2 Rot. Fin. 6 Hen. II. m. 4. } 3 Testa de Nevill, fol. 407. 
4 Rot. Fin. 9 Hen. Ill. m. 5. 5 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372. 
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Bare.’ It does not appear at what period these local proprietors ceased their connection with the township. 
In 25 Edward I. (1297), Skerton was one of the possessions of Edmund earl of Lancaster ; mba, 1 Ff Edward 
Il. (1325-4), John Travers had a grant of lands and tenements in Skerton, Torisholme, and Bare, besides 
other places in Lonsdale.’ In the Survey of 1320-46 (Chet. Soc. Ixxiv. p. 67), John Perles holds 20 acres 
in Skerton in socage ; John Lawrence, 22 acres ; the abbot of Fourneux, 1 toft and 25 acres ; the prior of 
Lancaster, 4 acres. Skirton was accounted a manor among the estateseof John of Gaunt, in 1361 ;* when, 
or perhaps before that time, John Lawrence held 30 acres of land there. In 16 Henry VII. (1501), it was 
held as a manor by Sir James Laurence ;‘ but, in inquisitions after the deaths of others of the same family, 
it is not styled a manor.° Beaumont, in this township, was an ancient grange of the abbey of Furness. 
Skerton is included in the parliamentary borough of Lancaster. Since 1833 it is a chapelry, St. Luke’s 
church having been erected in that year—a handsome stone structure, with tower and one bell ; incumbent, 
Rev. W. Bradbury (1868). 

TorrIsHoLMr, the Zoredholme of Domesday book, contained two carucates in the Saxon manor of 
Haltunes John de Toroldesham lived in 3 John (1201-2), when he paid half-a-mark that the sheriff might 
not disturb him in the tenement which he occupied.” The Yesta de Nevill records that the two wives of 
Nicholas de Thoroldeholm were in the king’s donation, and that his daughter Matilda, also at the king’s 
disposal, held her land by the service of being the king’s larderer.” Roger, the clerk, had her in ward- 
ship.” William de Parles married this lady, and of him and his wife Matilda, Roger Fitz William and Wil- 
liam Fitz Thomas held each half-a-bovate of land in Toroldesholm.’? William de Lancaster gave half-a- 
carucate of land in Lancaster to Ralph de Thormondesholm ;" and in 13 Edward IT. (1319-20), Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, granted the lordship of the forests of Torisholm and Kellet to Sir Robert de Holand and 
Matilda his wife, which the king confirmed.” John Parles, in 15-16 Edward II. (1323), petitioned the 
king and council for the manor of Torisholme, which had belonged to his father, Aleyn Parles, who had 
been induced to make a defeasible feoffment of it to Sir Robert de Holand, in consequence of whose miscon- 
duct the manor had been seised into the king’s hands.’ John de Parles granted the land upon which the 
grange of Thorisholm was situated to the prior of Lancaster.“ In 23 Edward III. (1349), the manor of 
Torrisholm was held by Matilda, widow of Sir Robert de Holand. Torrisholme is now a hamlet in the 
chapelry of Poulton, and was, subsequently to 161%, the residence of John Brockholes, a younger son of 
Brockholes of Claughton and Heaton.  Torrisholme Hall, a large but ordinary building, is the property of 
Yates’ Trustees, who, with C. T. Clark, esq., are the principal landowners in the township. 

BARE, also the same in Domesday, was a member of the Saxon manor of /7a/tune, and was one of those 
places of which the tithes were granted by Roger de Poictou to the priory of Lancaster. In the Testa de 
Nevill ave these records :—Gilbert de Kelleth holds three carucates of land in thanage in Kelleth, Bare, and 
Clatton, for 19s, 6d. ; of which Bernolf Fitz Orm, his ancestor, gave to Adam de Yeland half-a-carucate in 
Bare for 8s. Matilda de Kelleth holds two carucates of land “in thanage in Kelleth and Bare, and renders 
15s. 6d." Edmund, earl of Lancaster, brother of Edward I., held half-a-carucate in Barre. Under the first 
duke of Lancaster, Sir William Dacre held half-a-caruecate in Bare for soceage, rendering 8s. and his relief.” 
In the Birch Duchy Feodary, Ranulph de Dacre is said to hold the moiety of Bare by annual service of 8s. ; 
Symon de Bolton four parts of the same hamlet by service of 4s. per annum ; and John de Bolton four parts 
by the like service. The Survey of 1320-46 gives the names as—William de Dacre, holding one moiety ; 
and Thomas de Walton and Simon de Bolton, holding the other moiety. Bare is merely a hamlet in the 
chapelry of Poulton. 

PouLToNn, Poltune, in the Saxon manor of Halton, contained two carucates of land, and it appears to 
have been held soon after the Conquest by a Saxon named Eiward or Esward, to whose son Hugh, King 
John, in the first year of his reign, granted the town of Pulton.” Matilda, daughter and heiress of Hugh 
Fitz Eiward, married Walter de Parles, who had a charter for land in Pulton in 1 John (1199) ;® and, says 
the Zvsta de Nevill, holds one carucate of land in Pulton by the king’s charter, and renders per annum 15s.” 
For the confirmation of this charter the sheriff, in 3 John (1201-2), accounted for 4s. 8d. received from Walter 
de Parles.” . This payment appears to be an instalment only, for in the Lancashire fine-roll of 11 Henry IIL, 
‘it is stated that Walter de Parles, who has the daughter and heiress of Hugh Fitz Eiward, gave four marks to 
King John for confirmation of the land, which the same king gave to the same Hugh in Pulton, rendering 
to the king 15s. in the exchequer." In 16 Henry III. (1232), the king received the homage of William de 


' Reg. 8. Mar. Lane. fol. 38-9. 11 Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fol. 42. 
* Rot, Pat. 17 Edw. 11. p. 1, m. 2. 5 See vol. i. p. 38. re Duchy Rec. Repertory, Bag B, n. 8. 
: Duc. Lane, p. 11, Ing. vol. iii, n. 29. iS Roi. Parl. vol. i. n. 74, p. 400. , 
' Ibid. vol. vi. n. 41. Vol. vii. n. 36. 15 Ce eee ae 20. 
eee ee ” Rot. Cancel. 8 Joh. n. 5. 16 Dr, Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. b 1. 
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Parles, son and heir of Walter de Parles, for one carucate of land, which Walter held in chief of the king, as 
the inheritance of his wife, Matilda Fitz Hugh.’ John de Parles, who succeeded, by a deed without date, 
but of about 1272, being witnessed by Ranulph de Dacre, then sharif of Lancaster, gave to Gilbert de Lan- 
castre, clerk, common of the pasture and marsh in the township of Pulton, between the pool of Bare and the 
plain of Hallebery in breadth, and between the sands of Kent [? Keer] and the boundaries of Tordesholme. 
By another deed without date, he granted to the monks of Lancaster the site of the grange of Pulton, a 
the tithe of sheaves and pulse in ‘he township. John appears to have been the f father of Aleyn de Parles, 
the father of John de Parles who petitioned Edward II. for restoration of the manor of Torrisholme. In the 
Birch Feodary we find that William Gentill held the manor of Pulton in Lonesdale by the oie ot 15s. 
per annum. This is the William le Gentil, whose arbitrary conduct as sheriff, in 17 Edward II. (1323-4), 
was denounced by the grand-jury of West Derby, and who again filled this office in 1328. In the oe rey of 
1320-46, the holder is Thomas Gentill, probably the son of William, as this part of the survey is of the 
latter date (1346). In 47 Edward IIT. (1373), the lord of Poulton, Bare, and Torrisholme, was required to 
pay a reasonable aid of 20s. towards the marrying of the eldest daughter of John, king of Castile and Leon, 
and duke of Lancaster.’ Unfortunately the lord’s name is not mentioned. The manor of Pulton, in Lon- 
dysdale, in 32 Henry VIII. (1540), was in possession of Sir Robert Bellingham‘ of Burneshead, in West- 
moreland, whose ancestor Sir Robert, in the reign of Henry V., married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Tunstall, of Thurland. His third daughter and co- heiress, Katherine, having married first Richard Ashton 
of Mid leton, and afterwards Sir W iitiam Radcliffe of Ordsall, died widow of the latter, 15 Elizabeth (1573), 
possessed of the manor of Pulton.? Dorothy Ashton, the sole issue of the marriage between Katherine 
Bellingham and Richard Ashton, was the first wife of Alexander Hoghton of Hoghton, who died without 
issue, and whose estate passed to his half-brother Thomas Hoghton, killed at Lea by the baron of Walton, 
32 Elizabeth (1590). Poulton, the head of the single township of Poulton-Bare-and-Torrisholme, though 
evidently considered as a manor in former times, possesses no rights which entitle it te that distinction at the 
present day. 

Since the opening of railway communication in 1848, the old village of Poulton has become known by 
the name of Morecambe, and has been transformed from a mere fishing village into a considerable watering- 
place. The town has been largely extended. A substantial pier has been constructed, a large number of 
lodging-houses, hotels, and inns have been erected ; its resident inhabitants have more than doubled ; and 
during the summer season it contains a population averaging between 6000 and 8000. It is under the 
jurisdiction of a Board of Health established in 1852, by whom many sanitary and other improvements have 
been made. It is sewered, has gasworks, and is supplied with water from the Lancaster water by a water- 
works company. <A small battery of four guns has been erected here for the artillery volunteers. 

Poulton Hall is the residence of the rector. The Episcopal chapel, built in 1745 and rebuilt in 1840, is 
parochial to Poulton, Bare, and Torrisholme, and the living is in the gift of the vicar of Lancaster. The 
incumbent, rector by the act of 1867, is Rev. E. F. Manby, B.A. (1842). There are also places of worship 
of the Wesleyans, Independents, and Primitive Methodists. 

HEATON WITH OXCLIFFE.—J//ietune and Ovxeneclif, the former four carucates and the latter two, were 
part of Earl Tosti’s manor of Ha/tune. John de Oxeclive, apparently in the reign of Richard L, held 
Oxecombe and Oxeclive in chief of the king, by the service of being c carpenter in the castle of Lancaster : 
the land in Oxeelive being worth 30s., and in Oxecombe 5s. per annum.” The sheriff rendered an account 
of half-a-mark in 3 John (1202), paid by Hugh de Oxeclive, that he might not be unjustly disturbed in his 
tenement.’ He also held his land by the service of being ¢ carpenter in the castle of Lancaster, and his 
wife was in the king’s donation.” He gave two bovates to William de Sparra, in marriage with his sister, 
whose heir held them at the time of the inquisition.” Gervase de Oxclyfe, son of Simon de Bolton, and 
Robert de Oxclitfe, were early benefactors of the monastery at Furness. ie Adam, son of Gilbert de Bailton, 
held lands here, ae gave to Thomas de Coupmanrara one toft in Oxclyve. By a deed to which Robert de 
Lathom, sheriff of Lancaster, was witness, he gave to Thomas, son of Adam de C oupmanrara, 125 acres of 
his land in Oxelyve." In 51 Henry IIL. (1 267), Roger de Lancaster had a grant of free warren in Ulver- 
ston and Heton."* Oxclyve was held in the reign of Edward I., under the ‘earls of Lancaster, and Heaton 
under the earls of Lincoln, as appears from the Birch Duchy Feodary, which also states that Wilham Oxclitfe 
and Alicia de Flete, who were living in 8 Edward II. (1314-15), held three parts of the manor of Oxclyffe 
by the service of 3s. 4d. and finding a carpenter to work in the castle of Lancaster whenever necessary ; 
and by performing suit to the county every six weeks. In 47 Edward III. the lord of Heton cum pes 

1 Rot. Fin. 16 Hen. III.m.3. * Reg. 8. Mar, Lane. MS, fol. 40. Nicholson and Burns’s Hist. Westmoreland and Cumberland, vol. 


8 Whitaker's Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 209. pp. 125-6. 

4 Duc. Lance. vol. viii. Ing. n. 32. This inquisition corrects the 5 Duc. Lane. vol. xiii. n. 3. § Testa de Nevill, fol. 372 
errors of the MS. pedigrees of Ashton of Middleton and Radcliffe 7 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. n. 5, tit. Nova Oblata, 
of Ordsall. In the former he is called Sir Thomas Bellingham, on 8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 401. 9 Thid. fol. 406. 
the authority of a copy of Holland Watson’s MSS. by Gregson ; W West's Furness, Append. xi. n. 73. 
and in the Mamilie Lancastrienses MS. “ Radcliffe of Ordsall,” he is 1 Registr. 8. Mar. fol. 25, 26. 


called Sir Roger. For an account of the family of Bellingham, see 12 Rot. Chart. 51 Hen. I1T. m. 5. 
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paid a reasonable aid of 10s. towards the marriage of the eldest daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster; and in 51 Edward IIL. (1377), William de Heton, descended from very early benefactors of the 
abbey of Furness,’ granted land in Heton to Ra. de Ipre and Peter de Bobrun.” T he lordship passed at a 
subsequent period to the Catteralls, of whom John de Catterall, in 19 Henry VL., gave to Roger, son of 
John de Brockholes, who was living at Heton, 3 Henry IV., the manor of Heton, which was held by his 
descendant, Thomas de Brockholes, in 9 Elizabeth,’ and its present lord is Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes of 
Claughton, esq. It is, however, only a nominal lordship. Ecclesiastically it formed a part of the chapelry 
of Overton. 

Mrppieron.—Another member of the Saxon manor of Halton, J/iddleton, contained four carucates. 
The tithes of Middleton were granted by Roger de Poictou to the priory of Lancaster, and confirmed by 
King John, who in his first year (1199) granted to William de Hest half-a-carucate in Hest, and one caru- 
eate in Middleton.’ About this time, Adam de Midelton, who gave a bovate of land for a spur, or 3d. a-year, 
to Adam, son of Orm (de Kellet), held a carucate in Midelton by knight's service. Adam, son of Orm, held 
this carucate in thanage by the king’s charter, at a rent of one mark.” In 2 John (1200-1), Henry Fitz 
Hervey and his heirs had a grant of two bovates in Middleton.’ In 11 Henry III. (1227), Hubert de Burgh, 
earl of Kent, lord chief-justice of England, had a grant of the whole valley of Wiresdale, with remainder to 
his heirs.’ He left two sons, from one of whom descended the Burghs or Borroughs of Gainsborough ;° and 
it is probable that William de Burgh, of Mydleton, who died about 16 Edward IT. (1322), descended also 
from the chief-justice. Dr. Kuerden states that he held one carucate of land in Middleton by the service of 
the sixteenth part of a knight’s fee. Sir Edmund Nevile, second son of Sir John Nevile of Hornby 
Castle," held the third part of the manor of Middleton in the reign of Edward IIL, and Richard Rigmayden 
held four parts of the same manor by the service of 18s. per annum. In 20 Edward III. (1346), Sir 
Edmund held only the sixth part of this manor, having bestowed a portion of it on the abbey of Cocker- 
sand. In the Birch Duchy Feodary it is stated that the abbot of Cockersand, William de Nevill, and 
William de Burgh de Mydelton, held of the duke one fee in Middleton, in Lonesdale, which Adam de 
Mydleton formerly held of the Honor of Lancaster.” In 16 Henry VII. the manor had passed to the 
knightly family of Lawrence, being in possession of Sir John Laurence, who died in that year.'* Middleton 
is ecclesiastically in the chapelry of Overton. Middleton Tower is the seat of Thomas Fielden, esq. 

OVERTON.—Ouretun was estimated in the Domesday survey at four carucates; and its tithes were 
given to Lancaster priory by Roger Pictavensis. In the reign of King John, Robert, preepositus, reeve, grave, 
or bailiff of Offerton, held half-a-carucate of land in Hofferton by the service of being the king’s reeve there, 
and the land was worth annually 16s.; but having given thereof to Adam Fitz John one bovate, and to 
Orm de Kelet 7 acres, it was ordered to be taken into the king’s lands.“ In 43 Henry IIL. (1259), one 
bovate was held in Overton by Adam de Overton, from whom probably descended John, the reeve of 
Overton, who, says the Duchy Feodary, held a messuage and two bovates of land by the service of being the 
lord’s reeve ; his son John also held one bovate there by the service of 8s. Henry, duke of Lancaster, in 
an. 10 Ducatés, granted an allowance to the township to grind corn at his mills.” 

Overton was anciently deemed a manor, and was held as such by John of Gaunt, in 1361," and by Sir 
John Lawrence in 16 Henry VIL. (1500). It is now styled a royalty, and is held in four shares. It is 
said to have been sold by the crown, subject to a real charge, called the king’s rent, of about £20 per annum, 
collected by an officer called the constable and grave, and also subject to supply Lancaster Castle with marl 
and sand, probably stone, for repairs. A court had not been held for many years, until 186—, when one was 
called, and the jurisdiction exercised, and the old officers, marshlookers, pinders, ete., appointed. This court 
originally enjoyed the privilege of proving wills under the seal of the manor, “by virtue of a peculiar 
jurisdiction used and exercised time immemorial.” The wills were lodged in a chest kept for that purpose, 
which was, in 1835, in possession of the Bagots of Overton ; but the custom ceased about the middle of the 
last century. 

Here the priory of Lancaster had a grange, the site of which appears to have been granted about 
1272 ;” and here, in the doorway of the ancient chapel of Overton, exists a specimen of pure Norman archi- 
‘tecture. 

This church, the patron saint of which is unknown, is especially named in the archidiaconal appropriation of the church of 
Lancaster to the priory in 1246 ; but the doorway would infer a considerably more ancient date. In 1733, the original windows, 
which were small, round-headed, and without mullions, were removed, and the present unsightly, flat-headed windows substituted 
in their places. An addition, at the same time, was also made to the east end of the building, both in length and width. It isa 


‘ West, Hist. Furness, Append. xi. n. 50. 10 Yorksh. Pedigrees MS., vol. i. p. 292. 

; See vol. i. 126. ® Due. Lane. vol. xi. Ing. n. 6, 1 Birch Feodary in Gregson’s Fragments, 3d edit. p. 343.—B. H. 
* Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. m. 5, n, 33. 12 Lansdowne MSS., cod, 559, fol. 36 ; see also Gregson’s Frag- 
” Testa de Nevill, fol. 406. ments, p. 344. 

® Ibid. fol. 407; Rot. Cancell. 3. Joh. m. 5. 13 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Ing. n. 29. . 

” Rot. Chart. 2 Joh. m. 10, n. 3. 14 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372. 

® Ibid. 11 Hen. III. m. 3, Lit. Claus, 12 Hen. III. m. 4. 15 See vol. i. p. 118. 6 Tbid. chap. iv. 

® Banks's Hatinct Baron, vol. ii. p. 66. 7 Registr. 8. Mariz Lane. fol. 41. 
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plain quadrangular building, without buttresses, the walls of the old part being four feet or upwards in thickness. The stones are 
small, and, from the nature of the grit, appear to have been picked off the surface of the rock in the vicinity of the chapel, before 
the art of working quarries was known, and to have been put in promiscuously, without regard, in the walling department, to 
the thickness or parallelism of the course. From the solidity and compactness of the walls, the mortar must have been in a fluid 
state, which, by slow drying and the effect of time, has now become harder than the stone itself. All these circumstances relative 
to the construction of the walls are so many corroborating proofs of great antiquity. The doorway is formed in a deep recession, 
and, on account of the amazing thickness of the walls, forms a small portal. It consists of three semicircular arches, springing 
from so many connecting columns. Both the columns and the circular parts have been highly ornamented. The chevron, or zig- 
zag, is very conspicuous, and the vestiges of other rude figures may be seen. <A label-moulding also borders the arch. The 
steeple, rising between three and four yards from the summit of the gable, consists of a solid wall of the same thickness as the 
gable, and terminates in a triangular form at the top. It contains a circular arch, surrounded by a moulding in which a single 
bell is suspended. From the exact conformity of the chapel in every respect to the Saxon style, it is not improbable that it is an 
erection anterior to the Norman Conquest. 

In 1650 the Parliamentary Commissioners reported that there were eighty families in the chapelry, and they were six miles 
from the parish church, and so surrounded by the flowing sea twice in twenty-four hours, that they could not pass, and had uo 
church nearer than Heysham, three miles distant. They pray for a settled minister and a maintenance, and they promise to 
remove their chapel to a more convenient place in Middleton, at their own charges. Fortunately, however, the removal did not 
take place. The present incumbent is the Rev. J. R. G. Manby, M.A. (1838). The parochial chapelry of Overton comprises 
Overton, Middleton, and Heaton with Oxcliffe. 


Near the village are the remains of an old cross. Sunderland, a village in the township opposite the 
mouth of the Lune, is approached by a dangerous ford, only practicable at very low water. The early impor- 
tation of cotton wool by Mr. Robert Lawson, at this small port, took place about the early part of the last 
century. At that time Sunderland was the port of Lancaster, and continued to flourish for many years by a 
prosperous coasting trade, and a ropery establishment, until the construction, in 1787, of the new dock at 
Glasson, on the opposite side of the river, since which time Sunderland has gradually declined, so as to be 
ealled “‘ Cape Famine.” It is now a small bathing-place. 

THURNHAM, the Zvernwn of the Saxon manor of Haltune, contained two carucates. Michael de 
Forness, in the reign of King Stephen, gave to W. de Thurnham two bovates of land in Belleclyf for 10s. 
per annum.’ 

Thurnham Hall, the residence of the lords of the manor, seated on a gentle eminence, is actually sitnated 
in the parish of Cockerham, which, as has been already mentioned, contains a portion of the township. The 
back part of the present edifice, which was new-fronted in 1823, consists of a portion of a more ancient man- 
sion, which had projecting bays and mullion windows. The front of the house is terminated on each side by 
small turrets, and has a castellated parapet, with a large entrance-hall, over the door of which is an escutcheon 
of Dalton impaling Gage. <A short distance from the hall is a Roman Cathole chapel, dedicated to SS. 
Thomas and Elizabeth of Hungary, which was built in 1848, on the site of a former chapel, by Miss Elizabeth 
Dalton, the last lineal member of that family bearing the name of Dalton. It is a fine building with a 
lofty spire. 

In this township is the village of Glasson, in which a spacious dock covering two acres was constructed 
in 1787, capable of accommodating merchant vessels of 200 tons burthen, which discharge their cargoes to 
be forwarded to the port of Lancaster. Adjoining are extensive quays and warehouses for the reception of 
merchandise. An additional dock has since been constructed, covering twelve acres. A canal was made 
from the dock to the Kendal, Lancaster, and Preston Canal, near Galgate, Ellel, in 1825, but since the 
deepening of the Lune in 1848, this branch-canal has been little used. Glasson is now an ecclesiastical 
district, in which are included part of Thurnham, part of Cockerham, and part of Ashton-with-Stodday. The 
chureh, Christ Church, a neat stone building, was erected in 1840. It is a perpetual curacy ; incumbent, 
Rey. E. Luby, B.A. (1850). 

An earth containing loam and a great quantity of selenites is found in Thurnham, as also feathered alum 
in reddish marls in the vicinity.” 

Within the township of Thurnham, at least entirely bounded by it on the landward side, is the extra- 
parochial place of CockeRSAND ABBEY. It has its own overseers, guardians, etc. Its interest, however, is 
concentrated in its monastic history and remains. 

Of the abbey, the brief description by Dugdale and Speed has been already given (vol. i. p. 157). Its 
history is, in brief, as follows :— 

The earliest notice of this house appears to be in the charter of William de Lancaster, who granted to Hugh, a hermit, 
the place Askeleros and Crok, with his fishery upon Loyne, to maintain a hospital.’ This was followed by a grant from 
William, son of Michael de Forness, probably the William de Thurnham above, who confirmed to the hospital of Cockersand a 
portion of his land of Thurnham, descending from the moss down to the great pool beyond the old road. This was confirmed by 
Alicia, formerly wife of Sir Richard de Cancefield, and sister and heir of Michael le Fleming.* Theobald Walter, as before stated,® 
granted to the hospital the moss of Pilling to build an abbey. The superior of the hospital obtained a grant from the mother- 
house at Leicester of the place of Cockersand, with license to construct an abbey, and to have an abbot ; and Pope Clement, in 
1190, confirmed to the prior of the hospital of Cockersand that the house should be called the Monastery of St. Mary, of the 
Premonstratensian order of Cockersand. 


Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. vol. iv. fol. B 9. 2 Dr. Leigh’s Nat. Hist. Lanc. B. 1, pp. 50, 76. 3 Dug. Aon. vol. vi. p. iii. p. 909. 
, + Kuerden fo. MS. fol. 220; and in the Chet. Lib. 5 Ante, Amounderness. 
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So numerous were the subsequent grants to the abbey, and so widely extended were its possessions, that on the quo warranto 
ease in 20 Edward [, (1292), the crown lawyers specify no fewer than ninety-one or more places in which they allege the abbot to 
claim certain feudal privileges. In point of revenue it ranked the third among the religious houses of Lancashire ; yet, In a 
petition for confirmation of their charters in 2 Richard IL., they style themselves the king’s poor chaplains, and pray fora considera- 
tion of their poverty, and that they are daily exposed to the perils of drowning and destruction by the sea. ; : 

From the Flemings, the manor of Thurnham passed with others through the Cancefields to the Harringtons ; and in 12 Edward 
II. (1318-19), free warren in Thirmum was granted to John de Haverington.” In a deed dated 1336, 11 Edward IIL, is the recital 
of a fine levied by Sir John de Harrington and Joanna his wife on their manors of Aldingham, Thurnhan, and the moiety of 
Ulverston, with entail of the same to John, son of Robert de Harrington. * In 7 and 8 Richard I. (1384-5), all the charters and 
privileges of the abbey received an ample confirmation.* The Harringtons were succeeded by the Bonviles, and they by Thomas 
Grey, marquis of Dorset, who was attainted of high treason in 1 Richard III. (1483-4), when his estates were seized by the crown, 
and the ‘* Lordshippes of Ulverston and Thirnham”’ were assigned ‘‘ among othre for the expenses of the kinges household, to be 
holden at the castill of Sandall. Yeven at Yorke 20 day July A® 2° Rie. I1I."° : ; 

Like the priory of Cartmel, this abbey was restored after its dissolution ; but, unlike that priory, two years after it was 
refounded it was again dissolved, and the site leased by the crown to John and Robert Gardner of Pilling, at a rent of £73 :6:8 
per annum, and five years afterwards it was granted to John Kitchen, of Hatfield, Herts, esq., afterwards of Pilling Hall. 

Leland has very briefly noticed this house, and mistaken the order :— 

‘¢Thens to Cokersand an abbey of Cistercienses about half a mile of, standing veri blekely and object to al Wynddes. 
“One William of Lancestre was Founder of that House about King Henri the 2 Tyme.’’® 

Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorset, was restored to his estates and honours in 1 Henry VIt., and his son, Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, by deed dated 20 April, 6 Edward VI., in consideration of £1080, conveyed the manor of Thurnham to Thomas Lonne, 
citizen and grocer of London, who, on 24 June, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, sold it to Robert Dalton, of Bispham, for £1500.7 

The marriage of Robert Dalton, of Thurnham, to Anne, the eldest daughter of the grantee of Cockersand, brought the posses- 
sion into the Dalton family, and it is now held by Sir Gerald Dalton Fitzgerald, bart., of Castle Ishen, Co. Cork, their representative. 

The ruin is situated on the projecting land which divides the estuary of the Lune from the sands of Cocker. Originally the 
monastery covered nearly an acre of land, but of these the octagonal chapter-house, 30 feet in diameter, used for the burial-place 
of the Daltons, alone remains entire. The roof by which it is covered, and which was repaired and covered with lead by the late 
John Dalton, esq., is supported by moulded arches, a single massive finely-clustered column rising in the centre, and the walls are 
two feet and a half in thickness. The site is a rock of red friable freestone, which might once fortify it against the encroachments 
of the sea, but it is now often beaten against by the fury of the tides, and the bones of the cemetery washed out. The area of the 
ruins is strewed with parts of walls, massive stones, and fragmentary ornameuts. 


ASHTON-WITH-STopDAY,—Ashton is principally remarkable as the ancient seat of the De Coucys, out 
of which family it passed by marriage to John de Coupland, the hero of Neville Cross. In 1454 it was pos- 
sessed by Sir Robert Lawrence, knight, whose son, Sir James, was knighted by Lord Stanley at Hutton 
Field, in Scotland. From him it descended to his grandson, Sir John, who is traditionally reported to have 
fled to France m consequence of having slain a gentleman of the bedehamber to Henry VII. The tradition 
recelves suppert from an instrument in the Duchy Office, under the seal of the county palatine. It is an 
express pardon granted 1 Henry VII. or VIII. to John Lawrence of Asshton or Essheton, in Lancashire, 
esq., formerly master-forester of Wyresdale and Quernmore, and a justice of the peace for the county of Lan- 
caster ; and it extends to all treasons, murders, burglaries, abjurations, and all forfeitures, outlawries, and 
other offences, whether committed in England or in foreign parts.” Sir John died, leaving an only daughter 
and co-heiress, Elizabeth, who married John Butler of Rawcliffe. From the Butlers the estates passed by 
marriage to the Radcliffes of Wimmerleigh, and from them by further marriage to Sir Gilbert Gerard, 
ancestor of Lord Gerard of Bromley ; and Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Digby, Lord Gerard, 
having married James, earl of Arran, who became fourth duke of Hamilton in 1679, they came into the 
ducal family.” In 1853 the Hamilton estates in North Lancashire were sold, and the Ashton township was 
purchased by the late Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie, esq. of Huntroyde. 

Ashton Hall was in 1836 “an oblong building, flanked by a projecting wing to the east, and a noble 
square tower with angular turrets to the west. The walls are probably of the fourteenth century, but succes- 
sive alterations and additions have scarcely left any evidence of the origin of the baronial residence, 
except those exhibited in the tower.” Mr. Starkie has rebuilt the hall, retaining only the square tower with 
angular turrets, which was a prominent characteristic of the old edifice. It is now the residence of J. P. C. 
Starkie, esq., M.P. There is here some of the finest park-scenery in the county. Ashton Hall, according 
to Leland, was once the seat of the knightly family of Leyburne. He says :— 

. ete Hokersand Abbey I roode over the Sandes, marking the Salt Cotes, and a Mile of over Condar Riveret trillinge by the 
sands to the se. 

_., »o toa meane Place cawllid Ascheton of the Kinges Lande, where Mr. Leyburn Knight usith to lye, and from thens a ii. 
or il. Miles to Lanecastre.”’ 1° 

Lunectiffe, formerly known as Stodday Lodge, is the residence of Edward B. Dawson, esq., In whose 
garden is a Roman milliary stone, found near Burrow in 1793. A similar piece of antiquity was dug up at 
Ashton in 1811. 

ALDCLIFFE—In Domesday book Aldeclif is estimated at two carueates, Roger de Poictou granted two 


mansions, Audecliua and Neutona, and whatever pertained to them, to the priory of Lancaster, which 


z Rot. Parl. vol. iii, 2 Rie, IL. n. 8, p, 52. * Whitaker’s Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. *827. The doctor has 
; ee as 12 Edw, IT. n. 67. placed Thurnham in the parish of Cockerham, 
: oe Turness, Append. Day ols Hyd 8 Duchy Records, Red Repertory, Bag I. n. 15, 
5 not. Chan LT & 8 Ric, Ten. 1 ® See Parish of Garstang, p. 529. 
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donation is stated in the Testa de Nevill to amount to two carucates of land.’ The register of this house 
preserves an acknowledgment from Gilbert Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfrid to the monks of Sees, who had given 
him permission to raise a footpath upon their land of Aldeclyve, in consideration of an annual pound of 
pepper. <A lease of the manor of Aldeclif was confirmed to the prior of Lancaster by Duke Henry in 10 
an. Ducatis. It belonged to the family of Dalton of Thurnham in 30 Elizabeth,’ and a moiety of it was con- 
veyed in marriage by Dorothy, youngest daughter and co-heiress of John Dalton, esq., to Edward Riddell, of 
Swinburne Castle, Co. Northumberland, esq. The remainder, being left for the support of the secular clergy, 
was confiscated to the crown for the third time, and by the crown was first let and afterwards sold to the 
family of Dawson about the year 1731. Edward Dawson, esq., of Aldcliffe Hall, one of the most spirited 
agriculturists in the county, having purchased the other moiety from Mr. Ralph Riddell, considerably improved 
the estate, by enclosing the chief part of Aldcliffe marsh in the summer of 1820, at an expense of £2000. 
For this work the Society of Arts and Sciences presented him with a gold medal, inscribed, “Edward 
Dawson, esq., 1821—for embanking 166 acres of marsh at the mouth of the river Lune.” The present 
Aldeliffe Hall was built by him in 1817, nearly on the site of the old hall, which was built in the time of 
William Rufus, and was granted by Roger de Poictou to the abbey of Sees, in Normandy, from which it 
passed to the dependent house of Syon, in Middlesex. In pulling down the old hall, a stone was found 
inscribed, “We are Catholic virgins, who scorn to change with the times.” This undoubtedly refers to 
the seven Misses Dalton, who were living in the reign of Elizabeth. In the gardens of Aldcliffe Hall are 
some of the largest sycamore trees to be found in Lancashire. The celebrated Sir John Harrison was grand- 
son of Thomas Harrison of Aldeliffe, who married Jane Heysham of Highfield. The township of Aldcliffe 
anciently seems to have included Bulk, as by deeds of the abbey of Syon, quoted on p. 568, places in Bulk 
are found included in the letting of Aldcliffe. 

ScorrortH.—In the Testa de Nevill it is recorded that Wilham Fitz Gilbert gave to Hugh Norman two 
earucates in Scotforth, to be held in knight’s service.” This place has passed through the families of 
Lancaster, Gynes or Coucy, Coupeland, Lawrence, Gerard, and Hamilton—a fourth part of the manor being 
held by John, duke of Bedford, in the reign of Henry VI. A number of the Scottish rebels, in 1745, 
were quartered in the village, but did not annoy the inhabitants. An act of parliament for enclosing lands 
in the township of Scotforth, in the parish of Lancaster, was passed 5th May 1806. Burrow, formerly Bur- 
rough, is a small hamlet in this township, of which the name indicates antiquity. 

OveR WYERSDALE.—This is an extensive township, chiefly wild tracts of moor and fell, a part of the 
ancient forest of Lancaster. It was formerly held by the Cawthorne family, and subsequently passed, by 
purchase, to the late Robert Garnett, esq., and is now in the hands of his son, Henry Garnett, esq. of Wyer- 
side. It is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish it in ancient records from Nether Wyersdale in Amoun- 
derness ; the qualifications of Over and Nether being of comparatively recent introduction. What is said of 
Nether Wyersdale, in Garstang parish, will in a great measure apply to Over Wyersdale, so far as regards the 
descent of property. In illustration of the difficulty in distinguishing between the two Wyersdales, it may 
be mentioned, that the celebrated countess of Richmond is found to have held the manor of Wyersdale in 
4 Henry VIII. (1512), but the inquisition affords no clue by which it may be known whether Over or 
Nether Wyersdale is intended.® It was of old divided into twelve vaccaries—viz. Abbeystead, Marshaw, 
Dunkinshaw, Haythornthwaite, Green Bank, Ortner, Lentworth, Tarnbrook, Lee, Emmetts, Hayshaw, and 
Catshaw, names which are still preserved in the scattered hamlets and farms of the township. A chapel 
existed here before 1650, when it is named by Cromwell’s commissioners as eight miles from the parish 
church, from which it had received, time out of mind, £4 a-year. Mr. Thomas Denny, B.A., a preaching 
minister, had at that time been here for twelve years. The church was made parochial in 1712, and has 
registers beginning from 1714. In 1731 it was rebuilt, and restored in 1843. The incumbent, now vicar, 
is Rev. C. A. Lusignan, M.A. (1863). The Wesleyans have a chapel here, and the Friends a meeting- 
house. 

' Caton.—The manor of Caton was a possession of the Gernets, the ancient foresters of Lancaster. 
Thomas Gernet, in 3 Jobn (1201-2), paid five marks to have seisin of the land of Hessen and Catton ; and 
Matthew Gernet paid half-a-mark for the pasture of Catton.’ In 1 John (1199), Agnes, who was the 
of Adam, complains that Roger de Leicester married his daughter to Thomas (son of Agnes), who should be 
in the king’s wardship, in order that Roger might have possession of Thomas with his land, namely, five 
carucates in Hissein and Katon, without the king’s consent. The land was in consequence ordered to be 
seized into the king’s hands. Thomas Gernet occurs in the Testa de Nevill as tenant in thanage of two 
carucates of land for twenty shillings. In 6 Henry III. the sheriff was directed to take into his hands the 
custody of the land and heir of Thomas Gernet of Hesham and Catton. He seems to have been succeeded 
by Vivian, the father of Roger Gernet, who held the manor of Caton. In 44 Henry IIL, Vivian de 


1 Fol. 407. 5 Testa, fol. 401. “ Hugoni de Northmon,” Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 42. 
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Hesham, Roger Gernet, and John Gernet, by a deed without date, bound themselves never to claim the right 
to the patronage of Caton chapel. By another date, Vivian Gernet of Hesham grants the chapel to the 
priory of Lancaster. Roger, the son of Vivian de Hesham, by a deed dated December 1266, grants to that 
house the third part of his mill for corn at Caton, and the third part of his mill for fulling cloths ab Caton, 
John, the son of Roger Gernet of Caton, gives an acre of land in Caton, and also all his right and claim in 
the advowson of the church of Caton.’ There was also a local family, of whom was Jordan de Katon, whose 
burgage having escheated to the crown, was held by Henry de Winton.” Roger Karton held Jands in 
Katona, Littledale, Burg, and Lee, in 35 Henry HI. (1251). By the Duchy Feodary it appears that Alis 
and Agnes, daughters and heirs of Thomas de Caton, held the manor of Caton by homage and service, ren- 
dering 20s. per annum, and the pasture of Littledale, by service of 6s. 8d. at Michaelmas. A record pre- 
served by Dr. Kuerden, dated 5 Henry IV. (1404), states that Roger Curwen held the manor of Caton in 
socage of the king, rendering 10s. per annum, and a parcel of land, being half of Littledale, in Caton. In 
1 Richard III. (1483), Geoffrey Curwen held half of the manor of Caton ; in 22 Henry VI. (1443), Christian, 
wife of W. Chorley, held the moiety of the same manor; and in 16 Henry VII. (1500), John Curwen held 
land in Caton ;* which descended to Nicholas Curwen in the reign of James I. In 3 Elizabeth (1560-1), the 
manor was in possession of Thomas Stanley, Lord Monteagle.’ It was afterwards held by the family of 
Dalton. Dorothy, youngest daughter and co-heir of John Dalton, married Edward Riddell, esq., Co. North- 
umberland, and had the manor of Caton and Aldcliffe for her portion. Caton was sold to Henry Rawlinson, 
esq., M.P. for Liverpool, in 1780, whose son, Abraham Rawlinson, in the last century sold it to Mr. Thomas 
Edmondson, in whose family it still remains. ; 

Gray the poet, in his letter to Dr. Wharton, October 12, 1769, refers to the beauties of Caton and the 
neighbourhood, as seen from Quernmore Park, and his friend Mason, in a note, thus describes them ;— 

“<The scene opens just three miles from Laneaster (on the way to Settle), To see the view in perfection you must go into & 
field on the left. Here Ingleborough, behind a variety of lesser mountains, makes the background of the prospect; on each hand, 
up the middle distance, rise two sloping hills, the left clothed with thick woods, the right with variegated rock and herbage ; 
between them, in the richest of valleys, the Lune serpentines for many a mile, and comes forth ample and clear through a well- 
wooded and richly-pastured foreground. Every feature which constitutes a perfect landscape of the extensive sort is here not only 
boldly marked but also in its best position,” 

The Roman road from Overburrow passed through the vale of Caton, and a Milliarium or milestone, 
six feet in height, was found in the channel of the Artlebeck rivulet some years ago, with a mutilated 
Latin inscription, and the numerals IIIII., plainly denoting its use. This is now in the garden of B. P. 
Gregson, esq. 

Caton is an ancient chapelry, which had a church as early as Henry III.’s time, which the Gernets 
alienated to the priory of Laneaster,—John, son of Roger’ Gernet, temp. Edward 1, resigning all his right of 
patronage to the priory. The church was rebuilt about the reign of Henry VIII, and again in 1865, when 
it was dedicated to St. Paul. In 1650 it was reported as parochial, Mr. Schooleroft, M.A., being the curate. 
The font is Saxon, and of large size. The incumbent (vicar) is Rey. A. Christopherson, M.A. (1852). The 
Wesleyans and Independents have also chapels here. There is here a cotton-factory, which affords employment 
to a considerable number of the inhabitants. 

LirrLeDALe, which comprehends one-fourth part of the township of Caton, has indications of coal running 
through it, and the mountainous part of the district yields a considerable supply of slate. Anciently Little- 
dale was parcel of the manor of Hornby, and the once principal family mansion within it, The Cragg, was 
granted by the first Lord Monteagle to Richard Baines, his lordship’s standard-bearer, for his heroic conduct 
in the battle of Flodden Field. There is still in Quernmore Park a hill called Flodden, which the venerable 
standard-bearer himself is thought to have named from the field from whence his fortunes and his honours 
sprang. He was progenitor, says Lucas, but the statement is very doubtful, of a long line of gentlemen who 
resided at Sallet Hall. The arms are sable, a shin-bone in fesse, surmounted by another in pale argent. The 
Crage passed by marriage to the Parkinsons, and the last male representative of that family dying without 
issue, Mr. T. W. Faithwaite, his nearest relative, succeeded to the estate. There is still a gate in Littledale 
which retains the name “ Baines’ Yett.” 

In 1752, owing to the distance of this hamlet from Caton church, Miss Anne Welch erected and endowed 
an Episcopal chapel (dedicated, in memory of her, to St. Anne), which was consecrated in 1755. At first 
the inhabitants presented the incumbent ; but on the last vacancy, previous to 1835, the vicar of Lancaster 
entered a caveat against this nomination ; and the 3ishop of Chester collated the next incumbent, the Rey. 
Rowland Bowstead, and the patronage of the curacy has since been vested in the vicar of Lancaster. The 
present incumbent is Rev. J. W. Birley, M.A. (1848). 

(QUERNMORE.—The ancient limits of the forest of Quernmore, already described, probably comprised, 


1 Wive deads > . = ‘ Z 
Five deeds in the Reg. of St. M. Lane. fol. 23, 24. 4 Duc, Lane. vol. xi. Inq, n. 1. 
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was found, of the twelfth or thirteenth century, with the name 
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say the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, at least the modern township of that name, which is within 
the parish and adjacent to the township of Lancaster. Perhaps it even extended into the township of Bulk. 
Parts of the forest were afterwards enclosed by Edmund, brother of Edward I., by consent of the burgesses. 
The perambulation of the corporation of Lancaster, of the forest within the borough, continued until 1809, 
and at that time was usually repeated every seven years. In 1811 an act for the inclosure of the remainder 
of the forest of Quernmore was obtained, and from that time the perambulation has been confined to the 
limits of the borough. Gray’s prospect of Lunesdale was taken from near Queen’s Road, where is an ancient 
well, which tradition represents to have been visited by a queen of England. On a higher station there is a 
view of a crowned isthmus fringed by tall trees, and encircled by the river, here called “the Crook of Lune : 
this was the site of the epee age to which William de Lancaster granted Ashalcross, Cove, and the fishery 
in the Lune. It is now occupie id by a house called The Hermitage, the residence of John Sharp, esq. 

Park Hall, frequently called Quernmore Park, was formerly the seat of the Cliffords. Gray mentions it. 
“ Here is a park of the Hon. Mr. Clifford, a Catholic. The grounds between him and the river are indeed 
charming ; the house is ordinary, and park nothing but a rocky fell, scattered over with ancient hawthorns.” 
The estate, together with the old hall, was purchased by Charles Gibson, esq., from Lord Clifford, brother to 
the Hon. Edward Clifford. The mansion of Quernmore Park was built by Mr. Gibson about eighty years 
ago, of the variegated freestone from the adjacent moor. The last Charles Gibson died 29th July 1832, and 
the estate was e ventually purchased by the late Wilham Garnett, esq., in 1842, and passed on his death, in 
1863, to his son, William James Garnett, esq., the present owner. 

A small church, St. Peter’s, was built in this township, which was thus constituted an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict in 1834. In 1860 this was replaced, by the late William Garnett, esq., by a very handsome Gothie 
church designed by E. G. Paley, esq., architect, of Lancaster. The living, now a rectory, is in the gift of the 
vicar of Lancaster, and the rector is Rev. E. White (1844). : 

The stone here is full of those hard flinty particles which constitute what is called Hunger Stone, of which 
small mill-stones, similar to ancient Roman querns, were formerly made. From the aptitude of the stone for 
this purpose, it has been conjectured that Quern-more hence derived its name. Many natural curiosities are 
also found here, particularly specimens of petrified moss and remarkably fine septaria. 

BuLtk.—This township was anciently called Newton,’ and is given in Domesday Book under Haltune, as 
Neutun ii carucates. It was granted to the priory of Lancaster by Roger de Poictou. Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster, by charter dated 21st “June, 11 Edward IL., granted the priory permission to inclose sixty acres of 
waste, adjoining their close of Rigge in the vi/l of Neuton, within the precinct of his forest of Lancaster.” 
In 12 Edward II. (1318), an action was tried at Lancaster, in which John, son of Robert le Kene of Lancaster, 
and Ralph le Fouler, were charged with unjustly dispossessing Nigel, prior of Lancaster, of land and tenements 
at Neuton. The proceedings are reported at great length in the register of the priory, and in the end the 
defendants were amerced.’ Here, on “a piec e of land called Brerebuts in Neuton,” “to the east of the water 
of Loyne,” was the cornanill which John Gardiner leased from the abbess of Syon in 1496 (see ante, p. 568), 
and which he left for the foundation of his chantry and the grammar-school at Lancaster. It is doubtful 
where this mill is situated. Speed’s map of 1610 shows a mill south of the bend of the Lune, on the spot 
where St. John’s Church, Lancaster, now stands, but this was not in Newton, and the real site seems preserve val 
in the current tradition that a mill formerly stood at the top of the green beyond the Ladies’ Walk weir. 

The lands of Bulk were confirmed to the priory in 7 Richard IT. (1383-4).‘ They afterwards passed to the 
Daltons of Thurnham and Aldeliffe. In 30 Elizabeth, Robert Dalton held the manor of Bulke,’ and in 2 and 
3 Charles I. another of the family of the same name died seised of it.” The township of Bulk was anciently 
combined with Aldeliffe, but when Aldcliffe was confiscated [see p. 583], Bulk remained with the Daltons, 
and, with Thurnham, has descended to their representative Sir Gerald Dalton Fitzgerald, bart. 

GRESSINGHAM.—(Ghersinctune is estimated at two carucates in Domesday book, and was part of the Saxon 
manor of JWitetune, belonging to Earl Tosti. Alicia, daughter of Geotfrey de Gersingham, being in the 
donation of the crown, was married to Thomas de Gressingham by King John; they held five carucates for 
tending the king’s hawks in Lounesdal until they became strong, when they were to be committed to the 
sheriff of Lancaster ; the land was worth two marks per annum. Geoffrey gave two bovates to Bernard de 
Gersingham, and five acres to the prior of Lancaster. Alicia died, leaving a daughter named Christiana, who 

yas in the king’s donation, and forbidden to marry without his consent ; and Adam de C oupmanura offered 
to the king 100s. to have her marriage.’ William and Benedict de Gersingham held of the king two bovates 


1 | had some difficulty in absolutely identifying Bulk with New- Beck is recorded as Common Newton. This establishes the iden- 


ton, as this latter name has now entirely passed away, though from _ tification.—B. H. 


the description of the site of Gardiner’s mill, and the mention of the 2 Registr. 8. Mar. fol. 75. 3 Thid. fol. 76 
farm still called the Ridge, I had little doubt on the subject. After 4 Rot. Pat. 7 Ric. II. p. i. m. 11. 
considerable inquiry, however, I learn that on the old canal plans i ne ies eae 


the field now known as Tunnel-field in Bulk, and which was divided 
by the canal, is described as Great Newton ; while the stream that 
runs through it is marked Newton-beck, and a field higher up the 
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of land in Gersingham, by service of being foresters. Margery, who was the wife of Bernard, son of Bernard, 
held two bovates of land by serjeanty of Gersingham.’ Thomas, son of Adam, held six bovates of land in 
Gersingham by the serjeanty of forestry. William and Benedict held two bovates of land there by the 
serjeanty of keeping the king’s aeries of hawks.” Thomas, son of Adam, held six bovates in Gersingham by 
forestry ; Bernard, his ancestor, gave to his son Bernard two bovates for performing forestry. Geoffrey, son 
of Bernard, gave to Adam his son half-a-bovate, and to the priory of Lancaster five acres ; William Fitz 
Dolphin and William Fitz Gilbert held two bovates of land in Gersingham by forestry. Roger de Monte 
Begonis quitclaimed to the church of St. Martin’s of Sees all his rights and claim in the chapel of Guersyng- 
ham for ever.’ Thom de Coupmandrara gave to the priory of Lancaster four oak-trees annually for ever in 
his wood of Gersingham.’ This must have been about 1272, as the deed is witnessed by Ranulph de Dacre, 
sheriff of Lancaster. In 11 Henry III. Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, had a charter for land in Gersing- 
ham ;° and the Duchy Feodary states that Christiana, wife of Adam de Burgh, held the moiety of the manor 
by forestry and a rent of 3s.4d. In 3 Elizabeth (1560-1) it had passed to Thomas Stanley, Lord Mounteagle.’ 

Gressingham is completely detached from the mother parish of Lancaster, and surrounded by other 
parishes. The chapel existed as early as 1225, for in that year Roger de Montbegon quitclaimed all his 
rights and claims in it to the church of St. Martin of Sees. In 1650, Mr. Sill, a “painful minister” there, 
together with his congregation, humbly prays that they may be made a parish church, and that the inhabit- 
ants of Aughton, four miles from Lancaster, and also the congregation of Aaram (separated from its parish 
church of Melling by the river Loyne, which they cannot pass without danger of life), may be separated from 
their respective parishes, and united to the congregation and church of Gressingham, ‘The chapel was repaired 
in 1734, and restored in 1862. It contains a beautiful ancient Norman doorway ; also some brasses of the 
Eskrigge family. The living is now a vicarage. The incumbent is Rey. W. Stratton, M.A., 1857.  Gres- 
singham is in the Lancaster Ruri-decanal division of the deanery of Amounderness, and archdeaconry of 
Lancaster. There is near the vicarage a cell, once the residence of a hermit, retaining the ancient windows. 

Eskrigg is a small hamlet, once the residence of a family named Eskrigge, still remaining in Lancashire, 
The township of Gressingham, having numerous owners, is inhabited by yeomanry families.  G'ressingham 
Hall was enlarged a hundred years ago by Luke Pearson ; it is now in the possession of IF. Pearson, esq., of 
Storrs. The Old Hall has the crest of the Gressinghams still remaining over it. 


These townships ; with FuLwoop, BLEASDALE, PREESALL-WITH-HACKENSALL, STALMINE-WITH-STAINALL, 

and MyrerscouGn, which have been already given under the Hundred of Amounderness, complete the parish 
of Lancaster. This parish is more agricultural than manufacturing or commercial. The town itself was at 
one time a much-frequented port. Not a hundred years ago its merchants were engaged in the West Indian, 
Archangel, Baltic, and Peninsular trades, and its now almost deserted quays were often lined, for half-a-mile 
in extent, with tier upon tier of vessels. In the town itself considerable manufactures of furniture were 
carried on, and large quantities were exported to the West Indies, whence was brought the raw material for 
the sugar-refineries of North Lancashire. At the close of last century, however, a change came. In 1799 
tive of the principal shipping-houses were obliged to wind up their affairs under circumstances of extreme 
embarrassment. JLaneaster, as a port, never recovered the shock. The manufactures of South Lancashire 
were rising to much greater importance than those in the north of the county, and Liverpool began to be the 
larger market, and to offer wider choice, and gradually the trade forsook the Lune for the Mersey. In 1834 
the number of registered vessels from Glasson, which may be called the port of Lancaster, did not exceed 
fifty, of 6000 tons total burden ; and in the same year the number of vessels entered inwards was 610, of 
Which 590 were coasters, exclusive of coal-barges. The number of vessels belonging to the Port of Lancaster 
was in 1861, 141, with a total tonnage of 14,000 tons. In 1866 an increase had taken place to 193 vessels, 
of 26,912 tons. 
. Lancaster, however, has revived with the development of its railway communications, and is a flourish- 
ing and increasing town. Mr. Baines mentioned, in 1835, that two years previously a new description of 
swift-sailing packet, called “'The Water-witch,” drawn by horses, had been introduced on the canal, making 
the journey from Preston to Kendal, fifty-seven miles, in about seven hours. In 1840, however, the railway 
to Preston was opened, and the swift-sailing canal-packets were eclipsed. With the completion of railway 
communications with the manufacturing districts of South Lancashire, Lancaster has shared to some extent 
in the development of those districts, and has now, in the town and neighbourhood, a number of cotton- 
iactories. The old furniture-manufacture is also still carried on, though to a more limited extent than 
formerly, the demand being chiefly from London. 

The township of Lancaster, with the district of Quernmore, contains large quantities of freestone of 
excellent quality for buildings, and there are also extensive stone-quarries in Ashton, Overton, Middleton, 
Heaton-with-Oxclitfe, Over Wyersdale, and Caton. The parish is, however, almost destitute of coal, and turf 
Is, in the out districts, much used for fuel. 
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COCKERHAM PARISH. 
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a stretching away inland to the first risings of the lofty hills of Bleasdale and Wyersdale. Its 


728 northern boundary is formed by the parish of Lancaster, and its southern by that of Gar- 
/ stang. Its length, from Ellel on the north-east to Cockerham on the south-west, is about eight 


PY DB) @ ¢ @/OCKERHAM is the name of a small parish situated on the coast of Morecambe Bay, and 
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Wa miles ; and its breadth, from Thurnham on the north-west to Forton on the south, is three 
“xz miles—its area being, according to the census of 1851, 10,480 acres. In the census of 1861, 


however, the acreage for this parish is left blank, the Registrar-General being apparently puzzled to make 
out what exactly belongs to Cockerham parish, so involved is it with parts of townships of which the other 
parts are in other parishes. According to the foot-notes to the census of 1861, Cockerham parish contains 
the two entire townships of Cockerham and Ellel, with parts of Thurnham, Forton, Holleth, and Cleveley. 
To these, however, must be added, according to the Cockerham Tithe Commutation Act, a part of Pilling— 
viz. about 52 acres of land at Bank Houses near Cockersand Abbey (which are, in reality, in Cockerham 
parish and Lonsdale hundred)—the rest of Pilling, south of the Cocker, being in Garstang parish and 
Amounderness hundred. 

The river Cocker, which Harrison says “from its shortnesse deserueth no descriptio,” is the principal 
water of the district, and issues from the hills above Ellel Chapel. Running by Holleth and Forton, 
it bounds the township and manor of Cockerham on the south, widening into an estuary terminating at 
the mouth of the Lune, from which it is separated by a long strip of land, which forms the site of the 
ruins of Cockersand Abbey. Drayton, in his Polyolhion, has thus described this stream :— 

“When Coker, a coy nymph, that clearly seems to shun 
All popular applause, who from her chrystal head 
In Wyresdale, where nere Wyre is by her fountain fed, 
That by their natural birth they seem indeed to twin ; 
Yet for her sister’s pride she careth not a ‘pin. 
Of none, and being helped, she likewise helpeth none, 
But to the Irish sea goes gently down alone, 
Of any undisturbed, till coming to her sound, 
Endangered by the sands, with many a lofty bound 
She leaps against the tide.” 7 

The Wyre passes near the eastern borders of the parish, and receives a small rill from Cleveley. The 
Conder is a small stream which rises in Quernmore, and, running near to Ellel chapel, falls into the Lune. 

The two manors of Lanesdale and Coereham, in which Ulf and Machel had two carucates, are surveyed 
in Domesday book as part of the district of Craven in the West Riding of Yorkshire, under the head “ The 
and of Roger de Poictou. Viihale, containing two carucates, is also surveyed under the same district, and 
land of Roger de Poictou.”  & F g , j , 
Machern is named as its proprietor. Soon after the Conquest, these were all in possession of the Lancasters, 
barons of Kendal. 

The first William de Lancaster, sometimes called William Fitz Gilbert, steward of Henry II., gave to the canons of Laycester 
in alms two carucates of land in Cokyram.' According to Dr. Whitaker, this eleemosynary donation comprehended the manor 
and church of Cockerham, with the chapel of Elhale, which grant having received the consent of the son of William de Lancaster, 
and his wife Gundreda, was confirmed by Henry II. William de Lancaster I1., the son, in contravention of his own assent, after 
his father’s death seized the lands, which were restored in consequence of a suit at Lancaster, against his successors, Helewise and 
Hugh de Morvile, in the reign of King John. The original donation was afterwards confirmed by these parties, together with 
twelve acres of wood beyond Cocker, and one acre ‘* ewm bitumino,” probably peat, at the head of the mill-stream.* 

It was, perhaps, about this time that the abbot of St. Mary de Pratis established here a cell or priory ; 
it certainly existed in 20 Edward I. (1292), for in the Register of St. Mary of Lancaster there occur, 
among the attestations to charters, “Dominus Prior de Cokerham,” and “ Henricus Prior de Cokerham,” 
Between 1281 and 1290, the vicarage of Cockerham was appropriated and endowed by H. de Newark, 
archdeacon of Richmond, with the consent of the monks of Leicester, and Hugh, vicar of Cockerham, 

The vicar and his successors were to take the entire altarage of the church of Cockerham and the chapel of Ellale, excepting 
the moiety of the mortuaries. Besides certain tithes named in the ordination, the vicars were to have a messuage on the road to 


Lancaster, called Hygansons, the pasture between Cokeram and Wrangpole, and a reasonable allowance of turbary by assignation 
of the warden of the manor of Cokeram for the time being, the vicars being held to pay the dues called synodals, and to serve the 
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chapel of Ellale at their own expense. An extensive grant of free warren in sixteen manors, among which was Cockerham, was 
obtained in 29 Edward I. (1301), by the abbot of St. Mary of Leicester.* The descendants of the original grantor of the church 
and manor appear not to have relinquished their supposed rights in the property; for, in pleadings at Lancaster (1320), between the 
abbot and Christiana de Lyndsay, wife of Ingelram de Gynes, as to the common pasture which the abbot claimed to have through- 
out all her fee in Wyersdale, an agreement was made that Christiana, for the good of her soul, and the soul of Ingelram, should 
quitclaim all her right in the manor of Cockerham with its appurtenances, the church of Cockerham and chapel of Ellale, with 
their appurtenances, and certain lands of which the boundaries are described ; € hristiana and her heirs to maintain for ever four 
canons within the said manor.* s ; : 

In 1400, during the wardenship of John de Forton, an extent was taken of the manor and church of Cockerham, in which, 
among other possessions, are enumerated a hall, with chambers, kitchen, grange, granaries, stable, and ox-sheds ; a devecots worth 
10s., orchard and curtilege with the chapel bank, 6s. ; arable demesne lands, 63 acres, £4: 14: 6; demesne meadows, 58% acres, 
£4:7:9; watermill, £4 per annum; windmill, 40s. ; rent of salt-works, £8 :11:8, making, with other rents, hens, muskylyng 
[mussel-ing] silver, and plough silver, rectorial tithes, profits from fowld halpenys, cawse halpenys, gresinold, heriots, and various 
receipts from Ashton, Kirkland, Thurnham, and Ellel, £117:7:8. In 1477, John de Calverd, who farmed the manor and rectory, 
gave the amount at £99:10:9. A writ of one of the Edwards, addressed to the bailiff of Lancaster, exempts the canons of 
Leicester and their men from passage, pontage, and other dues ; and a charter of John of Gaunt gives them the fines arising from 
the assize of bread, view of frankpledge, and other privileges. In 1 Edward II. (1827), the abbot of Leicester obtained a charter 
to inelose and hold a certain road in Cokerham, and to enlarge his manse there.* In this reign Cockerham suffered from the de- 
yastations of the Scots; for, the jurors of the Ninths, on being asked why the ancient taxation at twenty-six marks was now 
reduced to 100s. 4d., returned, that the glebe of the rectory, which was included in the tax, was worth only 4 marks per annum, 
and that the lands in the parish lay barren and uncultivated in consequence of the ravages of the Scots.° The vicarage, which 
had been taxed at £5, was too poor to bear any burden from the failure of the profits arising from the altarage. 


The priory, or cell, probably merged in the superior house long before the general Dissolution, provision 
being made, in an agreement with John Calverd, the farmer of the manor and rectory, that he should find 
food and drink, hay and horse provender, for one or two canons and their servants, during a week’s stay in 
those parts. Philippa, duchess of Ireland and countess of Oxford, a descendant of Christiana de Lyndsay, or 
de Coucy, released her claim on the manor and adyowson of Cockerham, which she had for finding some 
canons in the manor and church. This was confirmed by Henry VI. The evidences of this house were 
destroyed by an accidental fire in the manor-house. No vestige of the priory now remains, nor is it men- 
tioned by Leland in the reign of Henry VIII. The itinerant says— 

“From Garstane I passid partely by More Ground, partely by Pasture, and sum Corne, and so riding over Goker River, that 
makith no great Course or he eumme to the Sandes by Cokerham Village not a Mile of, apon the which Sandes I passid over Koker 
River ons or twis again not without sam Feere of Quikesandes. At the Ende of the Sandes I saw divers Salt Cootes, wher were 
divers Hepes of Sandis taken of Salt Strondys, owt of the wich by often weting with Water they pike owt the Saltnes, and so the 
Water is derivid into a Pit, and after sodde.” ® 

The manor of Cockerham, parcel of the late monastery of Prees, Leicester, says a record of the Aug- 
mentation Office, was rated on the 17th of March 1557 for Thomas Calverte,’ who was probably a descend- 
ant of John Calverd, the monastic farmer. 

In 21 Elizabeth (1579), the customs of the manor, then farmed from the crown by John Calverte, gentleman, were enrolled in 
the Queen’s Remembrance Office in the Exchequer. The customs appear to have been originally ordained by brother William 
Geryn, cellarer of the monastery in 1326, and confirmed by John the abbot in 1 Richard II]. The latter is in English, and, among 
other curious ordinances, contains the following regulation respecting the price of beer: ‘‘Ther sall na Brwer latt no Tenand for 
to have Ale for their Sylv’ owt of hyr Howse € sche have iiij Galons wtin hir Hows so yt yai bringe a Vessell wt hom yai sall nought 
sell a Gallon of Ale abown a halpeny wen yai may by a Qwatt’ of gud atys for ij yai sall gyf Ale fwnders a fwnding Galon or else 
a taste of ylke Vessell € yeir charge of payn of grews m’cymends.” John Calvert died 17 James I. seised of the manor and rectory 
of Cockerham.* The parochial registers contain the following entries relating to this family: ‘* Thomas filius Joh’is Calverte de 
Cockerham, esq., July 1600 ;” and ‘‘ Bridget, wife of John Calvert, esq., buried 1650.” 

The manor of Cockerham afterwards passed into the family of Charteris, and was sold by Lord Wemyss, 
about 1798, to Thomas Greene, Anthony Atkinson (of Lancaster), John Dent and Robert Addison (of Lan- 
caster), esqrs. The present lords, in behalf of whom a court leet and baron are convened twice a year, are 
their representatives, Thomas Greene of Whittington and Slyne, esq., formerly M.P. for Lancaster ; Rev. R. 
Atkinson ; John Villers Dent, esq.; and James Addison Clarke, esq. of Summerhill, Newton in Cartmel and 
The Laund, Cockerham. The church of Cockerham was probably founded by the first William de Lancaster, 
about 1160. The present edifice is a re-erection, in 1814, on the site of a building of the reign of James I. 
or Charles I. It consists of a tower, nave, side aisles, and chancel. It is dedicated to St. Michael. The 
tower, which is castellated, and has an excellent peal of bells, is a part of the older building. Dr, Whitaker 
erroneously states that the body is composed of brick ; but it is built of a white-grained stone, plastered, and 
in a very homely style. The fragment of a cross-tomb, mentioned by Dr. Whitaker, is no longer visible ; 
but in the yard there are several tombs of an unusual figure—a square head, and an oblong extension of the 
stone, sloped to the sides, form an acute edge down the centre. There are no monuments which eall for 
particular notice. The presentation has always been vested in the lords of the manor, and the following in- 
cumbents have enjoyed the living, from 13 Elizabeth (1571) to the present time :— 

1 Harl. MSS. codex 6461. 5 
* Rot. Chart. 29 Edw. T. n, 27. 
* Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MS. Tit. Baronia de Lancaster, p. 220. 


Nonar. Inquisitiones, Edw. III. 
® Leland’s Ztin. vol. v. fol. 84, p. 2. 


In the Chetham Library. 7 Harl. MSS. codex 607, fol. 162. 
+ Rot. Chart. 8 Edw. III. n. 36, 8 


Due. Lane, vol. xxii. Ing. n. 18. 
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VICARS OF COCKERHAM, 
IN THE DEANERY OF AMOUNDERNESS AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


John Calvert and Thomas Hum- 
phreys, by grant of Richard Calvert. 


Nov. 13, 13 Eliz. | John Calvert 


Dec. 20, 1626 Rowland Thicknes By grant of William Fisher. ; 
April 21, 1627 | Thomas Browne . Alice Browne . Resignation of Rowland Thicknes. | 


William Calvert [Probably Roger Downes de Wordley, 


esq., v. Wot. Cest. ii. p. 404. ] 


Before 1646 


1646 | Thomas Smith [died 1650] . 
, Lawrence Shaw. 


William Calvert sequestered for 
** delinquency.” 


March 21, 1695 


| John Winter 


Walter Frost 


Death of Lawrence Shaw. 


July 2, 1722 | Thomas Barbon . Francis Charteris of Hornby Death of John Winter. 

Sept. Teli sy. Thomas Winder . Edmund Starkie , ; . | Death of Thomas Barbon. 

May 4,1781 Josiah Lambert . . | Hon. Francis Charteris of Hornby | Death of Thomas Winder. 

| Castle 

Jan. 17,1799 | John Widditt Robert Dent, Robert Addison, Tho- | Resignation of Josiah Lambert. 
mas Greene, and Anthony Atkin- 
son, owners of the manor of Cocker- 
ham 

Sept. 1, 1821 Thomas Lindsey Young John Dent and others F Death of John Widditt. 

May 15, 1823 Thomas Armistead Bishop of Chester, patron by lapse Death of John L. Young. 


March 11, 1828 Richard Hudson . . | Robert Dent and others . | Death of Thomas Armistead. 
May, 1835 | John Dodson. 
1850 | Frederic Hill Sewell Resignation of John Dodson. 


1858 KR. Atkinson Lords of the manor alternately, Resignation of F. H. Sewell. 


The population of Cockerham is nearly stationary. The fol- 


lowing entry occurs under the month of July 1650— 


The parish registers commence in 1595, 


*“The names of those that dyed of the infection in Cockerham: 21 died in Jitly, of whom 11 were of the family of Braid ; 34 
in August, among whom was the reverend Thomas Smith, vicar; 5 in September, and 4 in October, the last of whom died on the 
8th ; and here the plague ceased.” 


1595—1596. 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1833—1834. 


Baptisms E : 80 71 64 75 52 49 32 3 40 87 
Marriages. 16 7 10 17 16 12 24 14 36 37 
Burials . : 5 GY) 67 42 54 48 46 36 41 48 44 


Though small, the parish has three episcopal chapels, Ellel, Dolphinholme, and Shire Head in Cleve- 
ley. There is a Roman Catholic chapel at Thurnham, and another (domestic) at Clifton Hill in Forton ; 
and the Independents and Methodists have each a chapel. 

The CHarities of Cockerham, as exhibited by the Charity Commissioners’ Report XV., are not 
numerous. 


CockErHamM.—School. A license for building a school was granted in 1679, and the school-house bears date 1681 ; it was 
occasionally repaired by the inhabitants of Cockerham. It is endowed with land, called the School Field, containing about four 
and a half aeres, which let in 1823 for £10 : 6s. per annum ; and there are about eighteen scholars. The School Field has since let 
for £15 per annum, and it is in contemplation to build a new school-house. 

ELitEn.—School. The school is named in 1753, and possesses land called the Kiln Croft, or School Field, a cottage and garden, 
and an allotment on Ellel Moor, which is let at £1 :12 :6 per annum,.—Cawson’s Charity, 1669. A rent-charge of 5s. per annum 
for the poor. 

Forron.— Hynd’s Charity, 1698. A yearly sum of 5s. to the poor.—Donor unknown. A cottage occupied by two paupers. 


A market is mentioned among the customs of the manor in the reign of Edward III., as recited in the 
exemplification of Elizabeth: “no tenant,” says that document, “shall refuse to sell anything to his lord in 
the market at the same price at which strangers buy, under the penalty of 40d.” 

This parish comprises the following townships and parts of townships—CockERHAM ; ELLEL, C. ; 
with parts of CLEVELEY, Forton, THURNHAM, -HoLLETH, and PILLING. 

ELLEL is mentioned in Domesday Book under the head “The land of Roger of Poictou ”—E£Vlhale, 
with two carucates, in the occupation of Machern. The manor of Ellel appears to have been a member of 
that of Warton, after the Norman Conquest. William Fitz Gilbert, who first assumed the name of Lancaster, 
gave to Grimbald de Ellal two bovates of land in Cru’bles [Crimbles] and “ two carucates in Ellale, to be 
held by knight-service, of which twenty-four carucates make one knight’s fee ;’! and from this family it 
passed, ultimately in moieties, through the Hollands to the Molyneuxes, and through the Thwengs to various 
proprietors. 


Sir Grimbald de Ellal was one of the knights who, twelve in number, perambulated the forests of Lancashire in the 12 Henry 
III. (1228). He appears as a benefactor to the priory of Lancaster to the amount of two shillings in rent.* The following are 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 401. 2 Registr. de S. Maric, fol. 5. 
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abstracts of deeds, without date, by Roger Dodsworth :—‘ Herbert de Ellal gave to God and St. Mary of Beckannsgall, &e., 30 
load of wood in the forest of Ellal.” ‘* Grimbald, son of Grimbald de Ellal, gave a perch of land in Sykened ; and Walton, son of 


Grimbald, confirmed the same.” 


By the pleadings in a suit in the Duchy records, Grimbald de Ellal appears to have left three daugh- 
ters, co-heiresses, Alina or Ameria, the eldest, married to Robert, son and heir of Sir Adam de Holand, lord 
of Euxton, in right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of Robert de Bussel, to whom Roger Lacy, constable 
of Chester, gave two bovates of land in Longton in Laylond, and the service of two carucates of land in 
Eukeston, for the tenth part of a knight’s fee. Sir Adam de Holand, who was a brother of Thurstan de 
Holand of Holand, lived 37 and 40 Henry III. (1253-6). Laderyna and Juliana, the other daughters of 
Grimbald de Ellal, married respectively, William de Catherton and Roger de Slene. In 56 Henry HI. 
(1272), Robert, son of Adam de Holand, and Ameria his wife, levied a fine of half-a-mark with the king.’ 
Dr. Whitaker states that leave was granted by the canons of Leicester to Sir Adam de Holand for the cele- 
bration of divine service in the chapel within his court of Cockshute, in Ellhale, during his own life and that 
of Christiana his wife. In 11 Edward I. (1283), Robert de Holand prosecuted Henry de Lee for impound- 
ing cattle at Ellall ;* and, in the 23d of the same reign, Robert, son of Adam de Holand, was defendant to 
an action of alleged disseisin in Elhale ;? and, in the 32 Edward L, Juliana, wife of Roger de Slene, was 
plaintiff against Robert de Holand of Eukeston, on the plea of another alleged disseisin in Ellal.” Robert 
de Holand was succeeded by William de Holand, who died in the 17 Edward II., seised, along with other 
property, of the manor of Eukeston, the castle of Kirkby in Kendal, and of one-third of the manor of Ellale,’ 
of the heir of Marmaduke de Thweng, and leaving his son and heir, Sir Robert de Holand, who married 
Margery, the daughter and heiress of Sir Alan de Heton, and who was living 19 and 23 Edward III. (1345 
and 1349). He left two children—a daughter, Joan, and a son, Wilham de Holand, who held lands in Ellale in 
the 19 Edward II]., and who appears in the Birch Feodary as holding, with Henry, duke of Lancaster, and 
William de Farington, the tenth part of a knight’s fee in Leylonde and Ewekston, which Robert Bushel formerly 
held. William de Holand, who was living in 1358-9, appears to have died about 35 Edward III. (1361), for 
in that year Thomas, son of Marmaduke de Thweng, sought against Henry de Walsche, parson of the church 
of Aghton and others, the custody of the heir of William de Holand and of the third part of the manor of 
Ellale, until the full age of the said hei of William de Holand, who held the third part of the said manor 
from the said Thomas by knight-service.” This child probably died young, as Joan or Jane, sister of William 
de Holand, eventually succeeded to the moiety of Ellal, which, with the manor of Euxton, passed into the 
family of Molineux of Sefton on her marriage with Sir William, the son of William de Molineux, who died 
in the 36 Edward IIL, holding lands in Wyresdale, Wimerley, etc., and his wife Johanna, daughter and 
heiress of Jordan de Ellal, forester of Wiresdale, and his wife Alice de Thweng, a descendant of the house of 
Lancaster. Marmaduke de Thweng, who died in the 10 Edward IL. (1316-17), held the manors of Scotforth 
and Ellel by homage and service of 20d. for ward of the castle of Lancaster.? He was succeeded by his son 
William, and William by Robert, parson of Warton, who died 18 Edward IIT. (1344), seised of the manor of 
Scotforth and rents in Ellel.® In 9 Henry VI. (1430-1), Thomas de Thweng held two carucates and a half 
of land in Scotforth and Ellel, by the payment of 20d. for ward of the castle, as before mentioned. Sir 
William de Molineux, who distinguished himself with the Black Prince in Spain, appears to have succeeded 
to the manor of Sefton and other manors on the death of his relative, Richard de Molineux, in the 42 Edward 
III. Sir William de Molineux died at Cambridge in 1372, leaving by bis wife Jane, the heiress of the 
Holands of Euxton and Ellel, an only son, Sir Richard de Molineux, knight of the shire, 20 Richard IL. 
(1597) ; and his descendant, Thomas de Molineux, held, in the reign of Edward IV., the manors of Seftin, 
Litherland, Eukeston, Ellel, and Larbreck, as appears by an indenture of demise by Edward IV. to Thomas 
de Molineux and his heirs, which reserves power to the crown to enter upon the aforesaid manors, in default 
of payment of the annual-rent of the manors conveyed to him by this instrument.’ This moiety of Ellel has 
since heen sold by Viscount Molyneux to James Longworth, esq. Ellel was held with Kerneford and Scot- 
ford, by Sir James Lawrence, in 16 Henry VII. (1500-1). The estates are now chiefly freehold, in different 
hands ; but the late John Fenton Cawthorne, esq., M.P. for Lancaster, was regarded as the lord of this 
nominal manor. 

Ellel Hall, « good modern mansion, successively occupied by Abraham Rawlinson, esq., M.P. for 
Lancaster, William Hinde, esq., M.P., and Edmund George Hornby, esq., late M.P. for Warrington, is now 
the property and seat of William Ford, esq. Hllel Grange, having been the habitation of Edmund Rigby, esq., 
and afterwards of Richard Worswick, of Lancaster, esq., passed by purchase to Richard Atkinson, esq., one 
of the Lords of Cockerham, and is now the seat of William Preston, esq. The Hole of Ellel, in a deep and 
narrow valley, is now a farm-house. The episcopal chapel of Ellel, now a stone erection of about 1808-9, 
near Galgate, is mentioned in the grant of Cockerham manor and church, by the Lancasters, in the time of 


1 Rot. Purr, Lond. ® Lansdowne MSS., 559. 
*~ Placit. apud Salop. in Oct. S. Hil. Maj. Ric. Rot, 12. 6 Escaet. 18 Edw. IIL. n. 45 


3 Ducatus Lancastrie. 


4 Escheat of that date, 7 Duchy Records, Rep. Originalia, n. 14, ’ 
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Henry IL., to Leicester abbey ; and is again named in 1477, in the declaration of that religious house, that 
they were not bound to provide canons, as secular chaplains, at Cockerham. In 1662 this chapel was the 
scene of the apostolic labours of the Rey. Peter Atkinson senior, who had so much favour with the gentry 
that he preached quietly after the Act of Uniformity was passed, without conforming. His son also, 
Rey. Peter Atkinson, assisted him for some time. On the old man’s death, however, it passed again into 
conformist hands, and has been an Episcopalian chapel ever since. It is now a vicarage held by Rey. F. A. 
Cave Browne Cave (1869). The Wesleyans and Independents have each a chapel at Galgate, a populous 
village here. Here the Glasson Branch Canal, from the Lune, terminates in that of Lancaster. 

Forton.—Forton was formerly a part of the constablewick of Garstang. It is partly in Garstang 
parish and partly in Cockerham, and also extends into both Amounderness and Lonsdale hundreds. An 
English charter, dated 37 Edward IIT. (1363), names Forton as the property of the abbot of Cockersand :— 
“ By ye Gyft of Graunt & Feoffment of William of Lonecastre hold Lord of Wyresdale and of other 
diuersez Senyours, to holdt theym and theyr Successourez in pure and perpetuell almons forev'more, as theyre 
ryght and the ryght of theyr kyrke of Seynt Elyn.” In 35 Henry VIII. (1543), the crown granted to 
Thomas Holt, esq. ‘ all those manors of Cunscough and Forton late belonging to the manastery of Cocker- 
sande ;” and the estates here are now held by a numerous body of proprietors. Here is an Independent 
chapel, of ancient date, of which the late Rev. James Grimshaw was the minister for upwards of thirty years, 
and was succeeded, about 1833, by the Rev. J. W. Baynes. The present minister is Rev. W. H. Massey. 
There is also a Wesleyan chapel. 

In the interesting series of the Chetham Society’s publications, No. lvii. Chethaim Miscellanies, vol. iit, a 
number of ancient deeds relating to Forton are printed as an appendix to the ‘ Rentale de Cokersand.” They 
refer to the manor and ancient grants within the manor of Forton, and exhibit much of the process of gradual 
absorption by which it at length became entirely the property of the monks. Some of these deeds are as 
ancient as the time of Henry II. 

CLEVELEY.—The township of Cleveley, partly in Cockerham and partly in Garstang, and formerly 
a member of the constablewick of Garstang, belonging to the duke of Hamilton, is yet subject to the manor- 
court held at the Old Hollins, in Cabus. The Episcopal chapel, called Shire’s Head, or Shire Side chapel, is 
mentioned by Harrison in 1577—* The Wire, running by Shireshead chapel.” After the Restoration it was 
in the hands of the Nonconformists for some time ; but, becoming disused, was reclaimed to the church by, 
says Bishop Gastrell, “the duke of Hamilton and Mr. Richmond, vicar of Garstang.” After falling into 
utter ruin, it was rebuilt of stone about 1800. The gift of the curacy is vested in the vicar of Cockerham : 
incumbent, Rev. W. 8S. Kennedy, M.A. (1865). The village school was erected in 1832 on a site given by 
the duke of Hamilton. 

With regard to the other townships of which parts are in this parish, PILLING and HOLLETH are noticed 
under Garstang, and THURNHAM under Lancaster. 
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HEYSHAM PARISH. 


Wane ¥@EYSHAM is a parish, township, and manor, co-extensive, surrounded on all sides by the 
l oy parish of Lancaster, except on the west, which is bounded by Morecambe Bay. The extreme 
length, including moss and sand, from Cockerstone on the south, to the borders of Poulton 
le Sands on the north, is seven miles; and the breadth, from west to east, is five miles. 
RA LK The length of the cultivated portion of the parish is about three miles, and the breadth one 
4 SP DZS and a half. The whole parish comprises 1774 statute acres, according to the Ordnance 
map, which is considerably more than stated by Dr. Whitaker. The area, including the Sands, 1s about 8000 
acres. The parish is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. 

This parish lies too near the sea, and is not sufficiently uneven in surface, to produce any streams which 
may be ranked with rivers or even rivulets. The boundaries of Heysham include a vast expanse of sand, 
stretching from the mid stream of the Ken or Kent, in the Bay of Morecambe, to the midstream of the Lune, 
below the point where the estuaries of the Lune and Cocker open into the bay. ‘The fisheries adjacent to 
Heysham are extensive, and large quantities of mussels are obtained, the smaller of which are used in the 
tillage of the land, while the larger are used for food, and sent inland in great quantities. The herring fishery 
is also very productive, and upwards of sixty thousand of these fish have been taken in a single tide. The 
lords of the manor receive payments from the fishermen for their privileges. 

Hessam, in the Domesday survey, was one of the towns of the manor of Halton, of which it occupies 
four carucates. The name probably signifies the habitation of Hesse, or Hessa, an original Saxon proprietor 
whose possessions consisted of a rock and small tract of land nearly insulated by the sea. A projecting point 
of this rock overlooked almost every creek and corner in the bay of Morecambe ; and on this rock a chapel or 
oratory was erected to St. Patrick, probably at an early period of the Saxon era, judging from its rude 
structure, diminutive size, and the singular arch of its doorway. It measured, within, nearly twenty-four feet 
in length, and only seven and a half in width. The mortar, consisting principally of burnt sea-shells, is 
almost as indissoluble as that of a Roman fortress. A single narrow light rendered the altar visible, and the 
doorway is scarcely wide enough to admit a bulky man. As there was no earth on the summit of the hill 
to cover a body, excavations have been made in the rock precisely like stone coffins, with grooves for the 
covers, and sockets at the head for crosses. Of these rock-tombs there are eight, one of which is of very 
diminutive size. A little lower down, the rock is found to have been quarried out to a depth of some feet 
to make way for interments. These curious relics, with the Saxon portion of the present church, the Runie 
cross, etc., indicate this as the site of perhaps the most ancient existing church in the county, possibly founded 
by a colony of the Irish Christians in the sixth or seventh century. 

Under the Normans, the manor of Heysham was held by the serjeanty or service of cornage, the lord 
being bound by bis tenure to meet the king on the borders of the county, with his horn and a white wand, 
to introduce him into the county, and to attend him on his departure.’ From this tenure, it is probable that 
a branch of the family, de Hessam, one of whom, Agnes, is named in the Testa de Nevill, assumed the name 
of Cornet, subsequently changed to Gernet. 


Agnes, who was the wife of Adam Gernet, complained to the king, in 1 John (1199), that Roger de Leicester had married his 
daughter to Thomas, her son, who ought to be a royal ward, in order to acquire the custody of Thomas and his land, consisting 
of five carucates in Hissein and Katon, without the king’s consent. The land was accordingly seized into the king’s hands, and 
Roger de Leicester was attached for the contempt.2. In 3 John, Thomas Gernet paid five marks for the seizin of the land of Hessen 
and Catton.? The sheriff having, in June, 6 Henry III. (1222), been commanded to take into his hands the custody of the land 
and heir of Thomas Gernet in Hesham and Cattein,+ Jordan, the clerk, in the following November, paid 20s. fine to have that 
custody, together with the marriage of the heir.? The family of Lucy appear to have held, under the Gernets, the manors of 
Heysham and Over Kellet, which passed in the twelfth century to the Dacres, by the marriage of Randle de Dacre with Joane, the 
daughter of Alise de Luci, and in the next generation their son William, by marriage with Joane, daughter of Roger and heiress of 
Benedict Gernet, from a mesne lord became sole proprietor. Dr. Whitaker has discovered two generations of the Dacres unknown 
to Dugdale and the other genealogists. In 39 Edward III. Sir Thomas de Dacre covenanted with Richard de Towneley, that 
Edmund de Dacre, his son, should take to wife the said Richard’s daughter ; and upon this marriage were settled in jointure the 
manor of Tatham, with the advowson, with the manor of Over Hesham and Hesham, which Sir John Harrington of Farlton held 
for term of life.© Tt is not clear how Sir John, who was father of Sir William Harrington, the first of Hornby, became possessed 
of these manors. Heysham continued annexed to Hornby until 26 Elizabeth (1583), when it passed, by sale it is supposed, from 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372, 406, 409, 410. 4 Rot. Fin. 6 Hen. TIT, m. 4, 
2 Rot. Curie Regis, vol. ii. pp. 168, 164. 5 Tbhid. m. 9. 
* Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 5, tit. Nova Oblata. 8 Richm. vol, ii. p. 321. 
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William Parker, Lord Morley, but to whom is unknown. In after times it was in possession of the corporation of Lancaster, by 
whom it was sold in February 1767, for about £600, to the ancestors of the present proprietors, who are twelve in number, and 
hold the manor in sixteen shares, and on whose behalf Robert Bagot, esq., is trustee. A manor-court has not been held for many 
years. 

From a survey of Heysham in 1584, it appears that the manor was divided between the free tenants and tenants at will, 
of whom the free tenants paid annually to the lord £18 : 6:9 and a pair of spurs; and the tenants at will, £18:11:6. Boon- 
journeys, a customary service to the lord, were due to the barton, or manor-house, at Heysham. ‘The mussel fishery was farmed 
by fourteen persons at a rent of £11: 5s., in return for which they were free to gather mussels on the lord’s lands. “The lord had 
the profit of courts, estrays, goods of felons, and wreck of the sea. All the profits of the manor were computed at about £50 per 
annum, though occasionally a wreck might make it more productive. 


A branch of the Hessams, or Heyshams, retained the local appellation long after the family had ceased 
to have any connection with the parish. William and Robert Heysham were born in Lancaster, and, going to 
London, became eminent merchants there, and both served in several parliaments in the reigns of Queen 
Anne and George I. Robert represented Lancaster from 1701 to 1714, and died in 1722; and William 
served for the same borough from 1705 until his death in 1727.' Giles Heysham of Lancaster died in 1770, 
aged 60, and his son John Heysham, M.D., died, aged 81, in 1834. Sir John Harrison, a native of Lancas- 
ter, who represented that borough in five parliaments, was grandson of Thomas Harrison of Aldcliffe, and 
married Jane, daughter of — Heysham of Highfield. 

The village of Heysham is divided into Upper and Lower Heysham. In Upper Heysham is a fragment 
of massive walling, with an arch, and adjoining, other parts of an old wall built into a barn, the ruins of an 
ancient building, of doubtful purport, probably one of the old border peels. There are also Heysham Old Hall, 
a decayed Elizabethan mansion, now a farm-house, and several fine modern mansions, among which are 
Heysham Hall and Heysham Tower. The lower village consists of a long straggling street of poor houses, 
irregularly constructed of ordinary rough stone, mostly the dwellings of the fishermen. There are no manu- 
factures, commerce, or coasting trade, and the inhabitants are either farmers or fishermen. 

The church of Heysham, with the third of all the vill, was given by Roger de Poictou to the priory 
of Lancaster.” The church is set down in the Valor of 1291 for £10. In 1301, Aug. 15, Thomas Grenewode, 
subdeacon, rector of Heysham, acknowledged, in the name of the said church, that it was held of the priory 
on an annual pension of 6s. 8d., and in the name of the said pension he paid to the prior of Lancaster 
13s. 4d.* 

The present church, dedicated to St. Peter, is an early Norman building, with later additions, upon a bank 
above the sea-shore at Lower Heysham. The nave occupies the area of an ancient Saxon church. Traces of 
this building are discernible in the remains of a west doorway, and in the chancel arch with its curious cabled 
impost mouldings ; and in building the new north aisle, in 1864, a doorway and wall, of undoubted Saxon 
architecture, were discovered. The doorway was most carefully re-erected, stone for stone, in the church- 
yard. The south aisle and chancel were probably added in the fourteenth century. There was formerly, 
according to tradition, a tower, which was taken down, and the bells removed to Hornby. At present there 
are two bells suspended in an open belfry. In 1864 a north aisle was added by public subscription ; and the 
church has been recently restored in a very admirable manner, under the direction of Messrs. G. and T. 
Shaw of Saddleworth. In the interior are marbles which respectively record the deaths of William Ward, 
October 1, 1670, and Thomas Clarkson, March 28, 1738, both rectors of the parish. On a stone placed 
against the north wall is this inscription: “This was rebuilt by the Rev. Thomas Clarkson, of Greese, in 
this town, A.D. 1737, when he was vicar of Chipping, and patron and rector of this church.” 

Dr. Whitaker mentions a tradition of a more ancient church northward from the existing one, which 
was removed to the present site in consequence of its having been threatened by the sea ; but this has been 
disproved by the discovery of the Saxon remains on the present site. In the yard is an ancient monumental 
stone,—resembling some which are in Penrith churchyard, which, however, have no sculptures on them. 
This stone is, indeed, one of the most remarkable remains of Christian antiquity in Britain, unquestionably 
Saxon, and of a very singular design, which was thus described by Mr. Baines :— 


“The idea which seems to have prevailed in the mind of the sculptor was, to represent the back of some sea-monster emerging 
above the waves; but in the places of a head and tail are the heads of two huge lions [more like dogs}, rudely but expressively 
carved ; while the sides are much more barbarously covered over with unrelieved outlines of men, dogs, stags, etc. ; some of the 
human figures appearing to howl and lament. It ought not to be forgotten, that, in the place where this was discovered, though all 
the remains of the body had disappeared, an iron spear-head was found, greatly corroded.* Whatever the heads of the lions may have 
been, the rest of the sculpture is clearly [?] a rude representation of the close of a stag-hunt, and the howling human figures are the 
exulting huntsmen, of whom two are playing with their dogs.” 


A plain stone coffin was discovered a few years ago, and in the churchyard lies a stone, on which is in- 
scribed a cross botonnée, with on one side of the staff a sword, and on the other a small device, evidently 
intended for a harp, considered by Dr. Whitaker to be the memorial of some ancient minstrel-warrior. Two 


gravestones, each carved with a rude cross patée, are supposed to be monuments of very early incumbents. 
The upright cross already mentioned is of early Saxon device, somewhat resembling those in Whalley 


1 See ante ; Lancaster. 2 [bid. 3 Registr. S. Mar. Lane. MS. fol. 72. 4 Richi. vol. ii. pp. 318, 319. 
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churchyard, with the interlacing scroll, and rude figures of the Virgin, and the Infant Jesus in swaddling 
clothes. 

In the grounds of the rectory are portions of the heads of pierced crosses. In a huge mass of rock 
in the wood above the rectory is a large rude artificial cavity, of unknown date and purpose ; but interesting 
when considered in conjunction with the many other traces of very early occupancy with which Heysham 
abounds. . 

The living of Heysham is a rectory, of which the patronage was vested, until the dissolution of alien 
houses, in the priory of Lancaster ; but it appears to have been exercised by the crown before that priory was 
annexed to the abbey of Syon. Since the general dissolution, it has been in many hands, and sometimes in the 
crown. An inscription of the seventeenth century, in Chipping church, relating to Robert Parker, of Fayresnape, 
gent., states, that “his children Mary and Robert lie in Heighsham church, of which their father is patron.” 
But neither his name, nor that of William Crofte, who had the rectory and advowson in the reign of King 
James,’ occur in the Episcopal Registers of Chester, which supply the following list of incumbents and patrons, 
from 1568 to the present time. By the “Schedula Vera,” in that office, it appears that in 14 Charles I. there 
were three presentations of the king, and “an obligation of institution,” on Jeremiah Clayton. 


RECTORS OF HEYSHAM. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation, Cause of Vacancy. 


Roger Bradshaw. 


June 2, 1568 | Edward Croft George: Croft | Death of Roger Bradshaw. 
April 15, 25 Eliz. | William Thorpe Gabriel Croft, esq. “| Resignation of Edward Croft. 
Dec. 29, 34 Eliz. | Matthew Kytchin | 
Oct. 27, 1606 | Thomas Calvert. King James. | 
Aug. 18, 1638 | Christopher Phillipson The King. 
Sept. 14, 1638 | William Ward Christopher Phillipson Death of Thomas Calvert. 
Aug. 14, 1639 | Oliver Calvert. 
Sept. 18, 1639 | Jeremiah Clayton. 
Henry Ward. 
| Nov. 15, 1671 | John Briggs : i Thomas Mather, gent. Death of Henry Ward. 
| June 27, 1674 | Richard Taylor Charles IL. ‘ ; ; By simony. 
Jan. 12, 1698-9} William Bushell William Werden, gent. . ; . | Death of Richard Taylor. 
| Aug. 13, 1735 | Thomas Clarkson Instituted on his own prayer and re-*| Death of William Bushell. 
quest 
June 17, 1738 | James Fenton Gn hia own patronage. : . | Death of Thomas Clarkson. 
May 18, 1756 | Thomas Clarkson On his own petition, asserting him- | Resignation of James Fenton. 
self to be patron in full right 
| July 22, 1789 | Charles Buck . Bishop of Chester, by lapse Death of Thomas Clarkson. 
| Feb. 19, 1791 | John Widdett Bishop of Chester. 3 : . | Resignation of Charles Buck. 
Sept. 22, 1794 | Thomas Clarkson On his own petition, asserting him- | Resignation of John Widdett. 
self to be patron 
May 13, 1800 | Thomas Clarkson : . | On his own petition : : . | Cess. of same Thomas Clarkson. 
| Jan. 14, 1813, | Thomas Dunham Whitaker | Thomas Clarkson, a minor, with con- | Death of Thomas Clarkson. 
: sent of his guardian, Townley 
Clarkson 
| April 19, 1819 | Thomas Clarkson Z On his own presentation . 4 Cession of Thomas D. Whitaker. 
Sept. 24, 1824 | Thomas Yates Ridley . Jane, widow of Thomas Clarkson Death of Thomas Clarkson. 
1838 | Robinson 8. Barton Trustees of Thomas Yates Ridley Death of Thomas Yates Ridley. 
1858 John Royds rs : Clement Royds, esq. : Death of Robinson S. Barton. 
1865 | Charles Twemlow Royds . | Rey. Charles Smith Royds Death of John Royds. 


The first parochial register commences in March 1658, and the numbers of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, at centennial and other periods, are as follows :— 


The parish books contain innumerable notices of persons who have been drowned on the coast. 
population of Heysham is nearly stationary.” 


1658—1659. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1834—1835. 
Baptisms ‘ as 29 8 5 19 8 27 24 
Marriages : se 10 3 0 1 3 2 6 4 
Burials 14 5 6 6 10 6 16 a: 


The 


_ _CHARITHES.—The School of Heysham, according to the Parliamentary Commissioners for Inquiring into Charities, Rep. XV., 
is of recent establishment, for the education of boys and girls, and has an income of £8 ; 9s. [now £22], arising from stock and lands. 
Che average number of children in this school, which is liberally supported by the wealthy inhabitants, is 100, all of whom (except 


eight of each sex, who are educated on the interest of the above 


exists in Heysham. 


1} Due. Lane. vol. xix. Ing. n. 57. 


endowment) pay quarterage. 


No other charitable foundation 


2 See vol. i. Appendix, 
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BOLTON LE SANDS PARISH. 


*N the north side of Bolton is the parish of Warton ; on the south, the parish of Lancaster ; on 
the east, the parish of Halton ; and on the west, Morecambe Bay. From Capernwray, at the 
northern extremity, to the southern boundary, is five miles and a half; and the parish is four 
miles in breadth from Morecambe sands on the west to Halton Moor on the east, comprising 
an area of 7905 statute acres by the census, 8015 by the Ordnance survey. The parish is 
in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. Formerly it was in the deanery 


of Kendal. 


At the recession of the tide, the bay of Morecambe becomes a vast plain of sand, intersected by fresh- 
water streams. ‘These channels are variable, and the sandbanks deceitful, rendering the passage over the sands 
perilous. The rivers which flow over the sandy expanse are, the Ken or Kent, and the Keer, but neither of 
these is otherwise connected with this parish. No brooks, or rivulets, of even a moderate size, issue from 
this district, to join the waters of the bay within the parochial limits. Merebeck, a water on the northern 
borders of the parish, running from Dunald Mill Hole, enters Carnforth, and there joins the Keer. 

Bodeltone, according to the Domesday survey, consisted of four carucates in the manor of Halton.’ On the 
foundation of the ‘priory at Lancaster, Roger de Poictou gave the church of Boelton, with the tithes of the 
lordship, and half-a-carucate of land ;* and several transactions of a family of the local name, who are mentioned 
in the Testa de Nevill, occur in the registry or chartulary of that institution. 

In 3 John (1202), William de Boulton paid five marks for confirmation of six bovates of land in Boulton, which he had from 
the king when earl of Moreton, and held by the service of 10s. per annum.? About this time lived Sarra de Bothelton, whose marriage 
was in the donation of the king ;* and in 19 Henry III. (1235), the king received the homage of Elyas, son and heir of Saroth de 
Boulton, for two bovates of land in Boulton, which Saroth held in chief of the king.’ An inquisition in the Testa states, that 
Cariel de Bothelton and Dawe, and Aunays, and Thomas, and Gilbert, and Godic, and Simon, held two earucates and a half of land 
in Bothelton.® These persons seem to have belonged to the same family. In 46 Henry III. (1262), a son of Godic, Henry ‘‘filins 
Godyche de Bothelton,” died possessed of land in Bothelton ; by a deed without date, Adam, son of Gilbert de Bouelton, gave land 
in Bouelton to his daughter Helewise, who conferred it upon the priory of Lancaster.?_ The same Adam, son of Gilbert ‘de Bailton,” 
gave, during the shrievalty of Sir Robert Lathom, a quantity of land, to Thomas, the son of Adam de Coupmanrara,® and Edmund 
Crouchback, in 1273, gave the Benedictines of Lancaster liberty to enter into and hold the lands‘and tenements of Thomas de 
Coupmanwra in the township of Boulton, saving the services due to him.% 


The lordship of the manor was appurtenant to the church, which in 1267 (another account says 1223) 
was annexed in perpetuity, by Walter Gray, archbishop of York, to the archdeaconry of Richemund, the 
archdeacon having there an annual pension of 40s." A survey of the manor and church of Bolton, taken 
after this transaction, is republished by Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Richmondshire. A vicarage was 
endowed by Robert de Woodhus, archdeacon of Richmond; a copy of the deed of endowment was found 
some years ago. The manor of Bolton, on the suppression of religious communities, seems to have passed 
to the crown, and is at present held by Dr. C. R. Sumner, recently bishop of Winchester, Rev. J. H. R. 
Sumner, and R. G. M. Sumner, esq., for whom a court is held for the manor and rectory, about Michaelmas 
every year, to receive suit and service and the customary rents. 

The living of Bolton is a discharged vicarage, formerly in the patronage of the bishop of Chester, having 
been annexed to that see on the creation of the bishopric in 33 Henry VIII. (1541), but transferred to the 
bishop of Manchester on the formation of this latter see. 

The parish church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was founded in 1094, and given by the founder to 
the priory of Lancaster. In the charter of donation it is called “ Capelle sive cantaria de Bolton in Lunes- 
dale.” It is an ordinary building, but with a fine old castellated tower, to the south of the village, over- 
looking the bay. The body of the church is chiefly modern, and divided in the interior into a nave with a 
side aisle, separated by a row of pillars and arches belonging to the older building. The pulpit is placed 
against the wall in the middle of the nave, facing across the church, and opposite to it is a single transept. 
Over a door on the south side is inscribed on stone: ‘This church was rebuilt in the year 1813 ;” and on a 
brass plate in the transept, which was finished in 1830, are the words, “ Erected by Faculty.” The 
chancel was again rebuilt in 1846, by public subscription, when the roof of the nave was cleared of its old 
ceiling and made open, and the church much improved. 


1 See vol. i. p. 26. 8 Testa de Nevill, fol. 407. 

Sige ea 7 Regist. S. Marie Lane, MS, fol. 25. 

3 Rot. Cancell. 3 Joh. m. 5, tit. Nova Oblata, : Se ph eae i 9 Tid, fol. 38 
4 Testa de Nevill, fol. 371. Ibid. Lbid. fol. 38. 


5 Rot. Fin, 19 Hen. III. m, 11. 10 Dugd, Monast. Anglic. p. ii. p. 999, n. 5. 
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A tablet in the church is inscribed ‘A.D. 1763. this V. of Bolton was augmented, and A.p. 1764 lands purchased with £400, 
whereof given by Queen Anne’s bounty £200 ; by the Rt. Hon. Countess Gower £200 ;” and £200 by the Rey. Robert Gibson, 1830 ; 
with an additional £200 from Queen Anne’s bounty. A long and quaint inscription, in raised letters on a large upright slab of stone, 
records, ‘* M. Robert Cole, late of the Coate. He lyes intombed heare. It is supposed that he lived above one 100 yeares. An. do. 
1642.” A brass plate over it commemorates Thomas Cole, of Beaumont Cote, esq., ob. Jan. 12, A.D. 1691, a magistrate of Oyer 
and Terminer, and deputy-lieutenant of the county. A marble is placed on the south side of the church to the memory of Cor- 
nelius Greene of Slyne, gent., ob. 16 Dec. 1712; Mary, his wife, and their five sons. On another monument, with the family arms 
and the motto ‘* Viret e¢ Virebit Virtus,” is inscribed, ‘‘Thomas Greene, Esq., F.R.S. F.A.S., late of Gray’s Inn and Bedford 
Square, London, ob. 6 Dec. 1810, aged 73.” 


In a “Schedula Vera” of several presentations in the Episcopal Register Office at Chester, whence the 
following incumbents from 1561 to the present time are abstracted, is this memorandum : “ Obligaco Richi 
Callingwood ad Réoria de Bolton in Lonsdale sive Bolton Sands institut. xxiij? die Martij Anno 1640. 

VICARS OF BOLTON LE SANDS, 


IN THE DEANERY OF TUNSTALL AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER, 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacaney. 
- - 
Roger Otway. 
1561 Richard Gasaff ; : Christ. Bland and Rd. Johnson. Death of Roger Otway. 
April 7, 29 Eliz. George Chirche - . Bishop of Chester. | 
Feb. 27, 30 Eliz. John Ashworth : ‘ Do. 
31 Eliz. William Oborne : Do. 
April 16, 1613 ‘¢Talbot” Porter . , Do. 
May 4, 1618 Miles Dawson : ’ Do. . : ; . | Death of ‘* Tobias” Porter. 
Dee. 4, 1625 tobert Parke. 
March 28, 1640 Richard Collingwood. 
Before 1650 John Jacques. 
Noy. 28, 1660 William Ainsworth . : Bishop Brian : : : ; Death of last incumbent, 
Noy. 18, 1690 John Sparke . : , Bishop of Chester. 
Aug. 27, 1703 William Barton : : Do. 
April 11, 1706 Francis Bryar : : Do. ; - : . | Resignation of William Barton. 
| Jan. 11, 1732-3) Richard Thompson . : Do. : ; : - | Death of Francis Bryar. 
Dee. 16, 1740 Felix O’Neil? . ; é Do. ; : ; - | Death of Richard Thompson. 
June 26, 1769 James Thomas ; ; Do. , : : . | Death of Felix O’ Neale. 
Edward Whitehead. _ 
May 4, 1789 Jeremiah Gilpin. : Do. : : ; : Death of Edward Whitehead. 
March 11, 1824 Robert Gibson : : Do. , : : 5 Death of James Thomas (sie in Reg.) 
Nov. 10, 1826 Robert Gibson ” ; Q Do. 


The first parish register commences with burials, in September 1653, in which year there were 5 entered 
and 4 marriages. 


1737—1738. 1800—1801. 1834—1835. 
Baptisms. 5 ‘ 19 21 24 17 40 35 
Marriages. : ; 5 2 5 8 7 5 
Burials .. ‘ ; 11 13 24 15 19 24 


A note in one of the earliest parish books states that in 1656 William West, esq., justice of the peace, 
celebrated the marriages of the parish of Bolton le Sands. 

The population, since the census of 1821, has suffered a decrease of about 100. 

The CuHarities of Bolton le Sands, as exhibited by the Parliamentary Commissioners for inquiring 
concerning Charities, Report XV., are summarily as follows :— 


Free Grammar School.—Thomas Assheton in 1625 devised a tenement, called Baine’s tenement, in Hest, to Thomas Assheton 
the younger, on condition of paying a yearly rent of 80s. towards the maintenance of a free school in Bolton. The site of the 
school was conveyed in January 1638. The income derived from rents and other sources amounts to £17 : 15s. (now £42]. All 
the children of Bolton, Nether Kellet, and Slyne, may be admitted to this school free, for instruction in Latin and Greek. [There 
is a fee of 6s, per quarter for reading, writing, and arithmetic. The building was enlarged in 1857. The scholars number from 
forty to fifty. ] 

Parisu.—Greene’s Charity, 1820. For the schoolmaster £6 per annum, and the like sum for the purchase of bread for the 
poor. [Besides this, his son, Thomas Greene, esq., gave £175 in augmentation of the master’s salary. |—Chambers’, and other 
Charities, 1686.—12s. 6d. to the poor [now lost].—Sparling’s Charity, 1796. For poor housekeepers, £7 per annum. ; ; 

30LTON Townsuie.—Donor unknown. A rent-charge to the poor, 20s,—Mayor’s Charity, 1705. For apprenticing boys, 20s. 
per annwn. 

NeruEr Keiier.—Rippon’s Charities, 1713. To the free school, 5s. ; and to the poor, 10s.—Lodge’s Charity, 1786. For 
clothing the poor, £6 per annum in land.—Greenbank's Charity. See parish of Halton with Aughton. ; : 

Ovrr KeLter.—School, Endowed with £11 a-year by Thomas Wilson, who died in 1702. The income, derived from a farm- 


1 **Memorand. Felix O’Neil, a clerk of the church of Rome, was collated to the vicarage, then void by the death of Richard 


Thompson, clerk, the last incumbent, by the Right Rev“. Sam! (Peploe) in right of his Bishoprick.” 
* This was simply a re-institution, on account of some informality in 1824.—B. H. 
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house and land, amounts to £46 :3:14. The school is free to all the children of the township, of whom there are between sixty 
and seventy.— Wither’s Charity, 1786. For apprentic:ng children, rents of lands amounting to £9 : 9s, per annum — Charities of 
Blackburn and others, no date. Cottages and lands which let for £8 ; 10s. per annum, carried to the general account haha 
township. . 


[To the above charities must be added, of more recent date—Robinson’s Bequest. Thomas Robinson, esq. of Bootle near Liver- 
pool, left £1350 clear to the vicar and churchwarden ‘* of my native place, Bolton le Sands,” for the poor, The interest distri- 
buted in fuel and clothing.—Berry’s Bounty. £333, yielding £11 a-year, “for giving rewards to labourers who, without parochial 
relief, educate and bring up their children in paths of piety and honesty.”—A new Girls’ and Infants’ School was built in 1850 at 
a cost of £324. ] 

Besides “ Holy Trinity,” the parochial chapel of Over Kellet is the only episcopal church in the parish, 
in which neither Catholics nor Dissenters possessed separate places of worship until 1861, when an Inde- 
pendent school was built in Nether Kellet, to which a chapel was added in 1869, 

The village of Bolton le Sands is the principal place in the parish, and derives an air of respectability 
from being the residence of several families of fortune. The house and estate of Beaumont Cote are isolated 
from the township, and adjoin the site of the ancient monastic grange of Beaumont, in Skerton. “The 
Cote,” having been the habitation of the Cole family for successive generations, passed to their relatives, the 
Butlers of Kirkland. The late Alexander Butler, esq., devised Kirkland and Cote to his nephew, the late 
Thomas Butler Cole, esq. of Kirkland Hall and Beaumont Cote. Beaumont Grange is not the ancient place 
of that name, but is a modern house built about the beginning of the century by William Hinde, esq. of 
Lancaster, and was formerly called Black Castle. 

The townships of this parish, besides BOLTON LE SANDS, are—SLyNE with Hest ; NerHEer Ketter ; 
OveER KELLET, C. 

SLYNE witH HeEst.—In the Domesday survey, Sline is placed in the manor of Halton, of which it 
occupied six carucates.’ Slyne appears to be the Asselinas, of which the tithes were granted by Roger de 
Poictou to St. Mary’s priory at Lancaster. The Vesta de Nevill contains two inquisitions relating to this 
place : Adam, the son of Gillemighel, of Scline, holds half-a-carucate of land by the service of being the 
king’s carpenter in Lancaster castle ;* in Sline there is half-a-carucate of land in the king’s hand, held 
under the name of Gilmuth, son of Godwin: and William de Hest, who had one earucate in Midelton, held 
half-a-carucate in Hest,’ for which he had the king’s charter." Slyne with Hest, forming one manor, has 
always appertained to the duchy; and in the ancient MS. Birch Feodary it is stated that Robert de 
Holand held a messuage and 40 acres of land in Slyne, by his tenant John de Burton, and that the hamlet of 
Hest was then in the king’s hands.’ From the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. to Philip and Mary, 
Slyne was held by the Singletons of Brockholes, by the eighth part of a knight’s fee.” Though not named 
in these records, there is little doubt that Slyne included Hest. This manor was afterwards in the hands of a 
family named Gervise in the reigns of James I. and Charles I.’ By the late John Fenton Cawthorne, esq., the 
manor was sold to Thomas Greene, esq., about the year 1817, and his son Thomas Greene is the present 
proprietor. 

Hest Bank used to be well known as the last group of houses passed by travellers before they enter 
upon the long and perilous sands from the Lancaster side ; and guides were stationed here, appointed under 
patent by the court of the duchy of Lancaster. It is now better known as a small watering-place. Mr. 
John Housman, a skilful engineer, projected a scheme for embanking the Lancaster Sands at a cost of 
£200,000 ; but the project, though encouraged by the duke of Bridgwater, failed. Partial embankments 
however, have been made at other parts of the sands. 

In this township was situated the Sfopelticrne of Domesday, a property often mentioned in ancient 
surveys and charters of the north of Lancashire, but the locality of which has been involved in some 
obscurity, the name having entirely passed out of use. It was a small estate, variously named Stapleturn, 
Stapleton-terne, Staplethorn, Staplethorpe, etc., and upon it were two or three houses, the exact situation of 
which was 600 yards due east from Slyne Hall, immediately under a farm called Ancliffe. The name, though 
now no longer used, appears in terriers of the parish as late as 1725, and some foundations of houses were 
visible in the early part of this century. The following curious document, of about the date of 1300, gives 
some account of this piace :— 

“Be it known that near the vi/7 of Slyne was a certain other little vi27, which was called Stapleton Terne, in which were as 
many bondars and as many oxgangs of land as there were in the vi// of Slyne. And these two vil/s of Slyne and Stapleton Terne 
were held as one vi// in the wapentake, as held of the king. And all dwellers in Stapleton Terne were parishioners of the church 
of Bolton, as were those of Slyne; and they fully paid to the church all kinds of tithes, great and small. Amongst the rest, a 
certain man Waryn, a parishioner, had of the gift of the king a small house, with a certain plot of land, in a place called Beamond, 


1 See vol. i. p. 27. reaping, and carpentry,” etc.; and “Hest: The prior ef Cartmel 
2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372 bis. holds one messuage and ten acres of land in Hest ; four tenants of 
® Tbid. fol. 407. Hest hold four bovates of land of the escheat of the Lord, by the 
4 Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. m. 5, n. 33. sister of the late Thomas de Hest.” This part of the survey is 
5 The survey of 1320-46 (Chet. Ser. Ixxiv. p. 63), gives the tenure dated 1546.—B. H. 

thus:—Estline: Thomas de Walton, two parts, and Alice de Slene 6 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Ing. n. 523; vol. vi. n. 64; vol. x. n. 1. 


holds three parts of one carucate of land in Estline by serjeanty, 7 Thid. vol. xxiv. n, 65; vol. xxv. n. 21. 
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and that tenement belonged to the vill of Sternton [? Stapleton Tern, or Skerton] of the parish of Lancaster. At length this 
Waryn, and Berlet his wife, falling into decrepitude, by the hands of the king gave the little tenement of Beamond to the abbot 
and convent of Furness, for their sustentation for life. So the said abbot, ete., made a little grange of this place of Beamond., After- 
wards, the king coming to the abbey or to the grange, saw that it was but small and mean, and gave the said vill of Stapleton 
Terne to the abbot in augmentation of the little grange, with other lands in the parish of Halton, And when the abbot and con- 
vent had quickly annexed the said vi/d of Stapleton Terne to the grange, they removed all the inhabitants in the same vill, and 
of all the aggregated lands made one grange, and by their privilege withheld all kinds of tithes. It is said, however, that the 
abbot and convent pay yearly to the prior of Lancaster a certain sum of money, but it is not known for which tithes. And the 
said church of Bolton was thus robbed of its right until the autumn of the year 1299, in which autumn the chureh was peaceably 
invested with the great tithes of all things growing on the lands which belonged to the said vi/d of Stapleton Terne. And the 
rector of the church of Halton has already recovered his right, as against the prior of Lancaster, of the tithes of this grange be- 
longing to his church. More especially the said rector of Bolton has recovered his right, against the said prior, of the tithes of the 
said grange belonging to the said church of Bolton, or against the said abbot and convent of Furness.” —//ist. Hon, Richmond, 
app. p. 70. ; 


Neruer Ketiet.—tThis is a rather obscure village and township, which appears to have been held 
along with Over Kellet, by Orm de Kelet, whom we find in the Testa de Nevill to have held four carucates of 
the king in chief by the serjeanty of keeping the wapentake of Lonsdale. It is probable that he was the 
father as well of Bernard, son of Orm, who seems to have become the founder of the Over Kellet family, as 
of Adam, son of Orm, who held three carucates of land in Kellet by the serjeanty of the wapentake, and 
whose lands were of the value of fifty shillings yearly. 


af 

By the pedigree of Holand of Holand it appears that Thurstan de Holand, son of Robert de Holand, married the daughter 
(more probably the granddaughter) and heiress of Adam de Kellet ; and in the 35th Edward I., his descendant, Sir Robert de 
Holand, had a grant of free warren in Kellott. In the 18th Edward IL, the king confirmed to Robert de Holand the lordship of 
the forests of Torrisholme and Kellet, conceded to Robert by Thomas, earl of Laneaster ; and in the 17th Edward IIT. (1343-4), a 
fine was levied between Robert de Holand, knight, and Elizabeth, his wife, plaintiffs, and John Payn, chaplain, deferceant, of 
the manor of Nether Kellet with its appurtenances ; and the bailiwick of the wapentake of Lonsdale ; and the bailiwicks of Cart- 
mel and Fourneys, which said manor and bailiwicks Kdmund de Nevill, knight, holds for the term of his life, of the inheritance 
of the said John, to remain intact to the said Robert, and Elizabeth his wife, for their lives; and after their decease revert to 
Thomas, son of the said Robert, ete., remainder to the rightful heirs of the said Robert, for ever, At the time of the suryey 
made in the year 1346, Robert de Holande, knight, held three carucates of land in Lower Kellet, by serjeanty of administering the 
office of bailiff of the king, and (suit to) the wapentake of Lounesdale, paying yearly at Michaelmas term, of grant what is called 
Cowmale,” nine shillings and eight pence.* Thomas, son‘of Sir Robert de Holand, seems to have died young, for a fine was 
levied in the fifth year of the Ducatus (1355-6), between Robert, son of Robert de Holand, and Joan his wife, plaintiffs, and 
Robert de Holand, knight, deforceant of the manor of Nether Kellet, with its appurtenances, Sir Robert de Holand concedes 
the manor to Robert, his son, and his wife Joan, and the heirs of their bodies, with remainder to the said Robert and his heirs, 
for ever.4 Maude de Holand, only daughter of Robert and Joan, and sole heiress of her grandfather Robert, second Lord Ho- 
land, inherited the manor of Nether Kellet, which, with the other unentailed estates and possessions of the de Holands, she 
conveyed by marriage to her husband, John, Lord Lovel of Tichmersh ; and their descendant, Francis, Viscount Lovel, Lord 
Holand, Deigneourt, and Grey, was in possession of the manor, which, along with his other estates, was forfeited to the crown 
on his rebellion against King Henry VII. This king afterwards granted the manor of Nether Kellet to the Earl of Derby. 


The larger portion of the township belongs to the estate of the late Mr. T. B. Cole, the nominal lord. 
The curious cave of Dunald Mill Hole is situated in Nether Kellet. Into this hole a considerable brook 
sinks, by several cascades, and runs underground till it rises again at Carnforth. Visitors may descend into 
the cave, and follow the course of the stream for several hundred feet ; the remarkable rocks of the cave, 
the fantastic masses and stalactites pendent from the roof, and the roar of the waters in their rocky channel, 
render this place highly interesting.” The subterranean passage of the stream is about 24 miles in length, 
and its first re-appearance is in a hollow to the south-west of Over Kellet, issuing from Dingle, or Gingle 
Pot Hole, an arch of limestone rock, In 1868 a Congregationalist chapel was built in this township. 

Over KeLLer.—tThis is the Chellet of Domesday book, with its six carucates in the manor of Halton. 


Orm de Kellet, who, as noticed in the neighbouring township of Nether Kellet, was probably lord of the two Kellets, was 
father of Bernard son of Orm, who gave to Adam de Yeland half-a-carucate of land in Bare for eight shillings,” and Orm, son of 
Bernard, gave to his brother Adam the third part of all his lands in Kellet and Clatton.? Adam seems to have had a son, Adam, 
who, in the 3d Henry III., fined 31s. for his reliefs to have possession of the lands of Matilda de Kelet, his mother, in Kelet and 
Bare. His son, Orm de Kellet, fined five marks in 6 Henry III., to have his father’s lands. Orm, the son of Bernard above- 
mentioned, was sueceeded, according to the Z'esta de Nevill, by William, who was father of Gilbert de Kellet, and in the 20th 
Henry III. the king received the homage of William de Kellet for one carucate in Clakton, one and a half in Kellet, and half-a- 

- carucate in Bare, which Gilbert de Kellet, whose heir he was, had held of the king. Benedict, son of William, succeeded, and was 
the father of Roger de Kellet, who appears, in the reign of Edward I., to have had a suit at law, afterwards arranged amicably, with 
Orm de Kellet,* probably a descendant of the Orm de Kelet living in the 6th Henry III. The priory at Lancaster had a claim 
of 2s, and a pound of wax from twelve acres of land held by Adam, son of Orm de Kellet, in 25 Edward I.,9 about which time John 
de Houton (probably Howton) gave the monks of this house a watercourse in Askellet.!° At the erection of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Henry, son of Roger de Crofte, held one moiety, and Ranulph de Dacres the other moiety of the manor of Over Kellet, parts of 
Which were also in possession of Adam de Ursewyke and John de Claughton."! The manner in which the Dacres acquired their 
estates here has been described in the parish of Heysham. These possessions descended in the family for several generations, and 
at length passed to Sir John Otway, of Ingmire, in the parish of Sedbergh, who took an active part in restoring Charles 11. In the 


- Duchy Records. 6 Testa de Nevill. 7 T[bid. 
“ Cow-male ; commate and commicle in the Birch Feodary. The 8 Duchy Records. 
meaning is unknown, —B.H. » Reg. S. Mar. MS. fol. 8, fol. 20. 
§ Chetham Society Series. Survey of 1320-46. 10 Thid, fol. 23. 
4 Duchy Records. ° Baines’s Lakes, p. 818. 1! Lansdowne MS, 559. 
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beginning of the last century these estates were sold to Oliver Marton, esq., father of Rey. Oliver Marton, vicar of Laneaster, who 
died in 1794, leaving Oliver Marton (insane), and Colonel George Richard Marton, high-sheriff of the county in 1832. This gentle- 
man died March 3, 1834, leaving a son and heir, George Marton of Keerbank, or Capernwray Hall, esy., to whom, on the death of 
his uncle, Oliver Marton, esq., the property descended, and who was in‘ turn succeeded, on his death m 1867, by his son and heir 
G. B. H. Marton, esq. The estates of the Martons include the ancient village of Capernwray, which gave name to a family who 
have already been noticed. The ancient Capernwray Hall of this village was pulled down in 1690, after having been the abode of 
a branch of the Blackburns in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It had been so well built that it could only be destroyed 
by blasting. 

The parochial chapel, situated in a quiet spot above the village of Over Kellet, is dedicated to St. Cuth- 
bert. In the yard are two small crosses, partly sunk beneath the soil, which prove the existence of the 
chapel anterior to the Reformation. It was at first a chapel-of-ease to Bolton, and the presentation lay with 
the vicar of Bolton. In 1713 George Eskrigg gave lands in trust for the support of a curate to be nomi- 
nated by John Leaper. In 1797 the heir of the Leapers sold the presentation to W. B. Bradshaw, esq. — It 
was not, however, till 1805 that the grant was finally ratified and assured by the bishop. The living is now in 
the gift of S. Booker, esq., and is a vicarage by the recent act, the incumbent being Rev. G, Quirk, M.A. 
(1862). Two fairs have been established by custom at Over Kellet, on April 29th and October 9th annually, 
for cattle. 


Manufactures and trade are unknown in this parish, agriculture being the prevailing employment, 
though many poor families are supported by fishing. There is a corn-mill in Bolton, and some lime-kilns in 
the two Kellets. Works for refining the brine of the coast were anciently in operation in Slyne with Hest, 
where, half-a-century ago, a few coasters were employed, and goods landed for transit by the Kendal and 
Laneaster Canal, which passes within a quarter of a mile of the sands. The railway, however, which passes 
between the canal and the shore, has done away with this traffic. 
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WARTON PARISH. 


cambe. Its circumference, including the sands, is estimated at twenty miles, comprising an 
oJ area of about 29,120 statute acres. This parish is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and 
Ves Ay deanery of Tunstal ; formerly it was in the deanery of Kendal. 

The rivers of this parish are—the Ken or Kent, and the Keer or Keir; and the rivulets—Leighton- 
beck, Whit-beck, Herring Sike, and Meer-beck. 


The Kent bounds the parish on the north-west, and enters the bay of Morecambe opposite Grange, in Cartmel parish, on the 
west, and Silverdale, in this parish, on the east. During the time of low water the Kent flows in several channels over the sands, 
to the middle of the bay, in a line with Heysham. The main stream of the Keer rises near Docker, in Whittington, and runs to 
the west-south-west, receiving in its course, about Borwick and Capernwray, the Whitbeck, which is partly formed by Herring 
Sike, a little brook dividing Lancashire from Westmoreland, to the north-east of Yealand Redmayne. The Keer finally descends 
through the large township of Carnforth, and flows near the foot of Warton Crag, where it receives the tide, and shortly afterwards, 
in the absence of the intermitting waters of the sea, it enters upon the sands in a broad and rapid current, rendering the passage 
over it at times more dangerous than fording the Kent. The Keer, near its mouth, is augmented by the Meerbeck, the subterranean 
brook of Dunald Mill Hole, which re-appears at the bottom of Carnforth brow. The inhabitants know it by no other name than 
Carnforth Beck. A small bay, between Lindeth and Warton, receiving a rivulet from the eminences east of Silverdale, is called 
(Juicksand Pool. In the Keer marshes, in 1832, the remains of a dock were discovered, believed to be a relic of Roman times, 
formed of large quantities of timber and stone, that covered about an acre in space. The roots of trees are perceptible on the sands 
at low water, between the mouths of the Keer and Quicksand Pool. The channel of the Keer is considered more dangerous than 
that of the Kent, and the dangers of both have given rise to the saying— 


Kent and Keir 
Have parted many a good man and his mere [mare]. 

When the stream of the Kent, in its passage over the sands, has been suddenly removed by the violence of the tide, the sea-water 
remaining in its abandoned channel is deemed more dangerous to travellers than the Kent itself. Sometimes it removes gradually, 
undermining the adjoining bed of sand, which falls down into the land-stream in vast masses. After a precipitation of this kind, 
in the latter end of the last century but one, some persons observed the entire figure of a man on horseback, with his right hand 
elevated in the act of whipping his horse, in order to stimulate the sinking animal to extricate himself by a plunge. The whip was 
actually remaining in the rider’s hand, and neither of the bodies had undergone any change from putrefaction. It does not appear 
that any tradition had preserved the time or circumstances of the misfortune.! 


At the time of the Domesday survey, Wartun was one of the twelve manors which constituted the 
district of Ovstervic, belonging to the Saxon chieftain Torfin, and embracing a considerable portion of the 
Yorkshire wapentake of Ewecross. It is probable that, soon after the Conquest, Warton became a member 
of the great barony of Kendal, and descended, through the de Lancasters, to Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid, to whom 
King John, in the first year of his reign, granted a weekly market every Wednesday in his manor of Warton. 
On the death of William de Lancaster, without issue, in 31 Henry III. (1246), his vast estates descended to 
the children of his sisters, Peter le Brus, who acquired Kendal, and Walter, son of William de Lyndsey, on 
whom devolved the manor of Warton. Walter de Lyndsey granted a charter of liberties to Warton, which 
merits a more particular notice, as it illustrates the state of the parish at a very remote period. By this 
deed, which is without date, he confirmed— 

To all who shall see or hear these present letters Walter son of William de Lyndesay greeting in the Lord. Know that I 
have given to my free burgesses of Warton, to have their burgages free as many as they have been able to acquire in the same vilZ 
of Warton, to have and to hold to themselves and their heirs or to their assigns or their heirs, ecclesiastics, clerks and Jews 
excepted, from me and my heirs freely, quietly entirely and in peace with all their pertainings and liberties within the vilZ of 
Newton aud without, except my severalties in demesne woods meadows and pastures—to wit, the wood of Staynhusslae by the 
path which leads from Lyndchead as far as Warton, from the western part as long as the stone lasts towards Garraht; and except 
the wood and pasture of £/lerholm within the ditch with its pertinences ; and except the park of Morholin by boundaries laid 
down on the day of executing these presents ; and except the pasture of Southon trom Southon by the sea-dyke as far as Quytsand- 
pole, and trom Quytsandpole beyond the last as far as Lyndhead and from Lyndhead the whole close as far as Blackdyke and 
ascending from Blackdyke as far as the rock beyond Blawell and so by the rock as far as to the first place Southehon—and to take 


of the wood in the common of Warton on view of my forester for repairs, and from dead wood for burning, and from the thorns 
for burning, reserving to myself acorns, nuts,—and pannage through the whole wood of the s¢ vill of Warton, ete. ete.% 


A park, it appears from this document, was enclosed at Morholm, at the time of making the charter ; 
and in 4 Edward IL. (1330), Christiana Lindesey had a grant of free warren in Mouerholme ;' and her 


, Whitaker's Hist, Richm. vol. ii. p. 300. * For the original Latin, see Lansdowne MSS. cod. 559, fol. 140-142. 
* Lot. Chart. 1 Joh. p. 2, n, 148. 4 Rot. Chart. 4 Edw. IIT. n. 76. 
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brother-in-law, William de Coucy, had it extended in 14 Edward IIL. (1340) to the whole parish, as well as 
to other places in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Westmoreland.’ Christiana died 8 Edward IIL, possessed of 
the manor of Maureholme, which, in 49 Edward IIT. (1375), was held of the castle of Lancaster, by Johanna, 
the wife of Sir John de Coupeland.* The last notice that appears of the manor of Mawrholme, is the 
escheat on the death of John, duke of Bedford, regent of France in the reign of Henry VI., and in that docu- 
ment it is described to be in the township of Warton,’ but every trace of it is now lost. Dr. Whitaker, 
having noticed the possession of this manor by the duke, says, “ Hence it appears that there must have been 
at the time a mesne manor within Warton called Mawrholme, which so nearly resembles Merhull, one of the 
castles which Gilbert de Lancaster was required to deliver up into the hands of King John, that I am strongly 
inclined to believe them to mean the same place ; and as there are no vestiges within Warton, nor fudeed 
any tradition of such a castle at present, it was probably demolished at that early period.”* Merhull, the 
castle thus surrendered,’ would rather appear to be Mourchilles in Stalmine, in the parish of Lancaster ; if 
there ever were a castle at that place. In 4 Henry VIII, Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, who 
held the barony of Kendal," possessed property in Moreholme and various other places, which were anciently 
appurtenant to that barony, and it is by no means imprebable that this manor, as well as that of Warton, 
had long before been vested in the crown. In fact, the Duchy Feodary names Ralph de Bethum as a tenant 
of three carucates of land in Warton.’ The manor of Warton was a crown manor, held immediately of the 
crown, until 1811, when it was purchased by Thomas Inman of Silverdale, esq., who sold it shortly afterwards 
to William Bolden of Hyning, esq., the father of the present proprietor, William Bolden Bolden, esq. 
The customs of the royal manor of Warton are similar, in many respects, to those of the duchy manors 
in Furness. 
The exemplification recites, that a commission of survey was issued 12 January, 14 Elizabeth, in part execution of which a 
jury of twenty-four of the neighbouring manors was sworn, who made a return of the customs, which were examined, ordered, 


directed, and confirmed by the court of exchequer, 3 January, 35 Elizabeth. These manorial by-laws are applicable to customary 


tenants, and relate to the subjects of heirships, performance of suit and service, the powers of the steward, the enrolling of tenants, 
the payments of rents, amounts of fines, ete. A fine of two years’ rent is to be imposed on changes of tenantry ; all tenants paying 
above 20s. rent were required to maintain a horse and man with armour, tenants paying under 20s. being commanded to serve in 
person : these services to be strictly and fully executed in cases of need ; each tenant is directed to repair his own homestead ; 
in case of the death of a married tenant, one half of the tenement is assigned to the widow, to be held during her chaste widow- 
hood, and the other half to the heir or heirs ; the crime of fornication to be punished with forfeiture ; tenants not to set, let, or 
mortgage for above three years without license ; not to encroach on the common without permission ; the manor-court to have 
jurisdiction in eases of tithe and tenant right ; and the tenants to be at liberty to take ashwood ; the tenants are not to be abated 
in their rents for any loss they may suffer in their several proportions of twrbary, marsh, and common. These manorial regula- 
tions are now but seldom enforced, and the court-baron of Warton assembles only on rare occasions. is 

An ancient beacon formerly stood near the summit of Warton Crag, which communicated with Ingle- 
borough, and some remains of which still point out the site. On the lower declivity of the crag, a seat called 
the Bride’s Chair used to be resorted to in old times on the day of marriage by the brides of the village. 

Mr. Hutchinson has described Warton Crag as a British fortress ;* and not far from the crag are no 
fewer than three rocking-stones, called the Three Bredors or Brothers, placed in a line at equal distances, 
about forty feet asunder, the largest stone lying in the middle, while on the northern slope are vestiges of 
extensive earthworks.” A cave is also mentioned by Lucas, named the Fairy Hole, or Harry Hest’s hole, 
where fairies were in his time supposed to resort. 

On the declining ground at the foot of Warton Crag is seated the parish church, dedicated, according to 
the Liber Regis, to the Holy Trinity. Lucas says it was dedicated to St. Oswald, and observes in corrobora- 
tion, that the feast of the dedication was formerly kept on the 5th of August, St. Oswald’s day. It is 
believed, however, that it was the chantry that was dedicated to St. Oswald, though the Chantry Com- 
missioners report a “stipendarye” to celebrate “at the altar of our Ladie for ever.” The original church, of 
which, however, no vestiges remain, is supposed to have been founded by the baron of Kendal and his 
feudatories in the parish. The present fabric is a spacious building, comprising a tower, nave, side aisles, 
and chancel. The nave was rebuilt about 1559; the tower and south aisle are older, probably about 1480. 
The windows in the later part are plain and narrow. In the south aisle was the chantry, and three sedilia 
(and a piscina now hidden by woodwork), with an east window, at which the altar was, remain as memorials 
of it. The walls of the south aisle were formerly far from the perpendicular, and this part has been renewed, 
and other restorations have taken place. The pillars dividing the south aisle from the nave are more ancient 
than the others. The oldest relic in the church is the font, a massive and perfectly plain cylinder 2 feet 
high, probably of Saxon times, with curious leadwork inside, inscribed R.B, 1661, it is thought for Sir Robert 
Bindloss. Lucas says— 

«©The walls of this church are strong, and all over rough-cast with good lime and very small blue pebbles, rather than sand, 


1 Rot. Chart. 14 Edw. III. n. 7. 6 Duc. Lane. vol. iv. Ing. n. 28, 
2 Esc. 49 Edw. IIT. n, 29. 7 Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 24. 
$ Tbid. 14 Hen. VI. n. 36. 8 Archaologia, vol. ix. pp. 212, 218, 215, Pl. xv. xvi. 


4 Hist. Richm. vol. ii. pp. 290, 292. 
5 See ante, p. 537. 
VoL. IL 40 


9 King’s Munimenta Antiqua, vol. i. pp. 3380, 331. 
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from the sea-shore. The pillars and arches in the inside, and the buttresses of the church and steeple on the outside, are built of 
a very durable freestone ; and the roof, which is supported by two rows of pillars, is entirely covered with lead ; even the choir, 
which helongs to the impropriators, not excepted (which in most cases has no other covering but that of slate or tile), and ker- 
nelled and battled quite around. It is matter of wonder to many persons whence the stone, wherewith the pillars, buttresses, and 
battlements of the church and steeple are built, and the pavement, should come, there being none of that sort to be found, as was 
thought, within the compass of many miles. But in the beginning of the present century, when the river Kent diverted its course 
so far southward, that the violence of the tides did not only destroy almost all their common marshes, but also much of their 
enclosed ground, a quarry of freestone was discovered not far from Cote Stones, which was carefully viewed by my learned master, 
Mr. Robert Lucas, and Richard Lucas, my honoured father, who both told me they could easily perceive it had formerly been 
wrought; and upon comparing the stone, that which had often been their admiration was now no more so, for it seemed plain to 
them, and they firmly believed that the stones of the buttresses, ete., of the church had been dug out of that quarry.” 

The rood-loft of the church, according to Lucas, was placed on the north side of the chancel over the 
vestry, “to which,” he says, “they ascend by stone stairs, and retains its name to this day.” Dr. Whitaker 
supposes this to have been the organ-loft. The little bell, which was remaining in the loft when Lucas wrote, 
is now used at Holybank chapel, near the canal, built in Cromwell’s time, but now used by the Methodists. 

Within the altar-rails were formerly two stones, each with a cross engraven upon it, and beneath one corner of the cross a 
sword, which stones Lucas supposed covered the remains of some of the Lancasters or Lyndeseys; these, however, have disappeared. 
In the middle of the choir is a handsome gravestone bearing the arms of West, argent, a fesse dancetté, sable, and under théhrms 
this epitaph, ‘‘ Hie jacet Dominus Nathaniel West, preillustris Domini Thome West, Baronis de Delaware, ex fratre nepos, Obiit 
xvii Kalendis Februarii, ab Incarnationis Dominicee Anno 1670.” A brass plate, now lost, was placed upon an adjoining stone, 
inscribed, ‘* Here lyeth the body of Jane West, the wife of Nathaniel West, who died the 25th day of May in the year of our Lord 
1651.” In the nave is the spacious pew of the Middletons of Leighton, with carved oak panelling, and nine shields containing the 
family arms and eight quarterings, and the date 1614. A small marble monument, in a frame of brass, on the west side of the 
pew, is inseribed, ‘* Here lies the body of Sir George Middleton, Knight and Baronet, who died on the 27th of February in the 
year of our Lord God 1673, and in the 74th year of his age.” In a pew on the south side of the nave are initials of the knightly 
family of Bindloss of Borwick: J.B. 1571. R.B.M. 1612. A marble commemorates Alexander Worswick of Leighton Hall, esq., 
who died 29th July 1814, aged forty-nine ; and his uncle, the Rey. John Worswick, ob. 3d October 1809, aged fifty-two. 

There are no vaults in the church; but in 1823, on laying the foundation of the present vicarage, a 
singular vault was discovered ; underneath it was an excavation in stone resembling a coffin. Adjoining the 
yard of the vicarage are the curious and interesting ruins of the old rectory, indicative of the wealth of the 
benefice before the reign of Henry VIII. A lofty gable remains, and much of the older walls, partly covered 
with ivy, and a few arches. A room with Gothic windows, part of the present vicarage, was the rector’s oratory ; 
it is the present vicar’s study. The Episcopal Registers of Chester supply the following 


VICARS OF WARTON. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
John Strynger. 
ape 0, 6 Edw. Thomas Lynsey . : ; John Barlow, dean of Worcester . Death of John Strynger. 
-» 1993 
Reginald Waeston. 
Sept. 28, 1583] Henry Livesey . ‘ : Thomas Weston . : : ; Death of Reginald Waeston. 
Feb. 25, 31 Eliz. William Owburne. 
April 26, 1613 | Anthony Brigg . ; : George, bishop of Chester. : Death of William Owburne. 
June 25, 1632 James Smorthwaite . ; Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 
Before 1648 Richard Walker. 

March 29, 1661 | Francis Jackson . : . IY, . : F - Death of James Smorthwaite. 
July 8, 1670 | Thomas Atkinson : ; Do. 
Nov. 25, 1681 Thomas Lawson . : . Do. . : : : ; Death of Thomas Atkinson. 
Nov. 11, 1710 Josiah Sanby ‘ : P iDiow 4 , ; As Death of Thomas Lawson. 
Sept. 38,1711 | John Davies. ‘ : De, ; i , ; Resignation of Josiah Sanby. 
May 7,1714| William Aylmer. | | Do. : 
June 20, 1734 Robert Oliver. ; , Do. . ‘ ‘ : : Death of William Aylmer. 
Dec. 15, 1775 Thomas Hest. ‘ F Dos. ; ; ; ; Resignation of Robert Oliver. 
Feb. 27, 1789 Joseph Nicholson 3 3 Bin. : : , ; Death of Thomas Hest. 
Sept. 25,1799 | Thomas Washington . é Do. . ; : ; , Death of Joseph Nicholson. 
Aug. 4, 1823 | James Barnes . ; : Dome ; F ; : Death of Thomas Washington.? 
Noy. 11, 1837 | William Hutton : ; Do. . ; : : = Death of James Barnes. 
Sept. 15, 1844 | Thomas Dean, present Vicar Dome 5 ; : ; Resignation of William Hutton, 

| and Rural Dean 


’ The family of Thweng, who are styled lords of Warton by Lucas, possessed the advowson of the chureh 
in the reign of Edward IIL’ In 7 Richard IT. (1383), Sir Marmaduke Lumley was patron of the living ;* in 
6 Henry IV. Isabella, wife of Sir Walter Pedwardyn, had the right of presentation ;‘ and in 9 Henry VI. 
(1405), Walter Pedwardine, esq., held the third part of the advowson,’ the whole of which was in the hands 

i Tn 1823: he was the last of the ancient family of Washington grave, Co. Northampton, where the family settled ¢emp. Henry VIIL., 
of W arton, to which belonged George Washington, first President when Laurence Washington, of Gray’s Inn, had become the grantee 
of the United States. W. Langton, esq., has kindly supplied me — of Sulgrave, parcel of the dissolved monastery of St. Andrew. His 


with the descent -—George Washington was the third son of Augus- father was John Washington of Warton, son of Robert Washington 
tine Washington, the second son of Laurence Washington, whose of the same place.—B. H 


father, John Washington of South Cave, Co. York, emigrated about 2 KHscaet. 49 Edw. I. 2. 68, 8 Thid. 7 Ric. II, n. 70, 
657. He was the second son of Laurence Washington, of Sul- 4 (bid. 6 Hen. VI. n. 22. 5 Ibid. 9 Hen, VI. n, 22. 
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of Sir John Hotham in 12 Henry VI. (1433). By letters patent, dated February 6, 1547, the patronage 
of the vicarage was given with the rectory to the bishop of Worcester, who afterwards exchanged it with the 
dean and chapter of Worcester for two small livings near Hartlebury Castle. The tithes appear to have 
been leased to the Middletons of Leighton ; and the valuation at that time was the second in Lancashire, 
namely, £74: 10: 24, of which £8: 5:2 consisted in manse and glebe. 

The earliest of the parochial books is the register of baptisms, which commences November 25, 1568. 
The entries of marriages and burials, for this and the following year, are probably lost. 

The places of religious worship, besides the parish church, are, the Episcopal chapels at Silyerdale and 
Yealand Conyers, with rooms at Carnforth and Priest Hutton licensed for worship ; the Roman Catholic 
chapel and Friends’ meeting-house at Yealand Conyers, and Wesleyan Methodist chapels at Priest Hutton, 
in the village of Warton, and now building (1869) at Carnforth. In 1864 a commodious room was erected 
by Edward Dawson, esq., the present representative of a family settled at Warton three centuries since, for 
an infant-school and lecture-hall. It has an attendance of scholars varying from sixty to one hundred. 


, Lhe Cuaririss noticed by the Parliamentary Commissioners, Report XV., are summarily as follow:— 


School and Hospital.—Founded by letters patent, granted November 15, 37 Elizabeth, to Matthew Hutton, archbishop 
of York, and to be called the Free Grammar School and Hospital of Jesus in the town of Warton. ‘This joint institution was 
endowed with a yearly sum of £46:13:4, which, up to November 1815, was transmitted to the vicar of Warton by the family 
of Hutton of Marske Hall. From that date to the time of the commissioners’ inquiry (1825), the money had not been paid : and 
they remark, that the interference of a court of equity seems necessary, as well for the re-establishment of the charity as the 
appointment of new governors or trustees.°—Mansergh’s Charity, 1700. For binding poor boys of the parish apprentices ; in land, 
per annum, £113 : 8s.—Charities of Lawrence and others, 1726. For six poor women of the parish, the interest of £330.—Charities 
of Lucas, and others, 1754. For the usher of the Grammar School, purchasing religious books, and for widows of the township of 
Warton receiving Lawrence's charity, £272: 6:7, producing per annum £7 : 14: 4. 

Warton.—Donor unknown. For poor housekeepers, per annum, 20s.—Sherlock’s Charity, and Kilner’s (Gift. 1786. For the 
poor, per annum, £1 :13 : 4.—Poor's Land, 1786. An allotment upon Borwick Moor, and the produce of the sale of land in Over 
Kellet, yield annually, £2 : 7s.-—Poor's Land, 1786. <A close, called Hollowgate, produces yearly, £3 :17s.—Greenbank's Charity, 
£2: 10s. was formerly distributed among the poor, but since 1818 nothing has been paid.—Sherloch’s Charity, 1671, Seems to be 
lost ; nothing had been received on behalf of it in 1825.—Burrow's Charity, 1728.—A rent-charge of 20s. to poor housekeepers. 
Charities of Dr. Sherlock and John Jackson, 1671. Cottages for the poor partly occupied by paupers, rent free, and partly let to 
weekly tenants, at rents amounting to £1 : 10s.—Dr. Sherlock's Charity, 1671. Several closes of land for the poor, which produce 
annually £19 :18 : 6.—Hadwen's Charity, 1803. The interest of £120 for the poor. 

Leland, in the reign of Henry VIIL., gives the following description of Warton :— 
Cartemaill and Conished I rode over Lune toward Warton a vi. Miles of (Lancaster) wher M* Kitson was borne. <A ii. Mile 
Priories of Blake Chanons. from Lancastre the Cunteri began to be stony and a litle to wax Montanius. 
Half a Mile from Warton I passid over Keri River, cumming out of Hilles not far off, and ther ebbing and flouing, and about 
Lunesandes going into the Salt Water. 
Warton is preti Streat for a Village. ; ; 
The Ground beyond Warton and about is veri Hilly and marvelus Rokky onto Bytham ay. Miles of. In the Rokkes I saw 
Herdes of Gotes. ; ; a F 

By Bitham is a greate Parke and a goodly Place yn hit of the Erle of Darby. By Bytham runnith Byth Water, and by likeli- 

hood hit resortith toward Kennet.* 


The “gotes” have long since disappeared, but the other part of this description still continues accurate. 

“One singular practice, which was growing obsolete in my author’s time,” says Dr. \ hitaker, speaking 
of Lucas, “once prevailed in this parish, which was, that most householders were furnished with a kind of 
family pall, or finely-wrought coverlet, to be laid over the bier when the corpse was carried to church. 
Funerals, as usual in the north, were celebrated with great profusion in meat and drinks, to which was added, 
in those of the richer sort, what was called a penny dole, or promiscuous distribution of that sum, anciently 
delivered in silver. After the interment, the company adjourned to a neighbouring public-house, where 
they were severally presented with a cake and ale, which was called an arval,”’* a word which Mr. Baines 
thus explained :— 


The Suio-Gothie arfél, froin arf, inheritance, and é/, ale, or feast, is defined by Ihre to have been a funeral banquet, celebrated 
by the heir on succeeding to property.? Our term and custom of arval, or rather arvale, are both due to the Danes, by whom they 
were named arfwél. Olaus Wormius says, that the arfwél was a solemn feast celebrated by the kings and nobility in honour of 
their deceased relations, when the suecession to the kingdom and estates was given to them ; and he adds that none could sne- 


1 Escaet. 12 Hen. VI. n. 16. chased with money due from John Hutton, the defendant. The 

2 In pursuance, probably, of this investigation, a lawsuit, decree directs the school and hospital to be repaired out of the 
“ Attorney-General v. Hutton,” was instituted at the instance of bank annuities, fixes the number of trustees at sixteen, orders such 
the vicar, who is a trustee, and issued in a decree of chancery, children to he taught as the trustees direct, in reading, writing, 
dated 6th May 1830, directing the future distribution and and arithmetic, with other branches of education ; empowers the 
application of the bequests to the foundation. From a folio — trustees to make choice of six, or as few as three, poor men, not 
parchment book, containing the particulars of this decree, it receiving parochial aid, to inhabit the almshouses, the sum, to be 
appears that the property consists of the school, three cottages on paid to each being £3: 6:8 yearly ; ae directs the salary of 
the site of the almshouses, a close df 2r. 11p., a close of 3r. 10p., the master to be [£50, It was originally | £20. The average number 
a rent-charge of £24 on the manor of Thornton and Ulnaby, Co. of children now attending the school is sixty. —B. (1835).—Since 
Durham, appointed by will of the founder, a rent-charge of that time, however, the school has again declined, and the recent 
£22 :13:4 on Marske, Co. York, charged by Sir Timothy Hutton, Schools Inquiry Commission: found only. eleven. scholars.— B, Be : 
son of the archbishop, and now possessed by John Hutton, esq. ; % Thin. vol. Vv. fol. 85, p. 93. Hist, Richm, vol, ii. p. 298. 
and £1289 : 13:7 three per cent consolidated bank annuities, pur- 5 (loss. Suio-Goth. t. i. p- 106. 
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coed who did not first receive his friends and nobility at a feast of this kind. He quotes from a history of Norway an aneedote 
related of Sueno Tuiskeg or Suenotho, king of Denmark, who, being about to assume the government on the death of Harald, 
invited not only the nobility but the Julinensian pirates to a solemn arvale, at which, after exhausting vast bowls of ale to the 
memory of the deceased monarch, he bound himself by oath to invade England, within three years, and to kill or expel Adelward 
(thelred) from the throne ; and the pirates in like manner engaged to accompany the expedition." 
‘ . > runes 
The phenomenon of the Hagre sometimes appears at the mouth of the Keer; “I have seen it,” says 
Lucas, “when a good way within the land, and almost spent, run violently up the course of the stream with 
a breast a yard high.” 
Warton is distinguished as the birthplace of Sir Thomas Kytson, the opulent London merchant in the 
7 . . r . ” 
reign of Henry VIIL, more generally known among his contemporaries as “ Kytson the merchant.” A 
Thomas Kitson de Warton is named among the principal landowners in South Lonsdale in the time of James 
[., and, so lately as 1646, Thomas Kitson of Warton, gent., compounded for his estate for £390. Mr. 
Robert Lucas, the historian of this parish, was born at Carnforth, educated at Warton free grammar 
school, and lived for upwards of forty years at Leeds, in the humble station of master of the charity 
school, or, as he himself expresses it in his monumental inscription, 


Carnford me genuit, docuit Wartona, aluitque, Leedes celebris pannis : hie lapis ossa tegit. 


A little above the town, at the foot of the crag, is the Grammar School founded by Matthew Hutton, 
successively bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and of Durham, and archbishop of York ; it is imseribed in 
large characters, “A.D. 1594 Deo et Bonis Literis Mat. Hutton Epise. Dunelm.” On this foundation was 
educated the indefatigable antiquary, Roger Dodsworth, whose collection of ancient evidences fills no fewer 
than 162 volumes of different sizes, which are preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


“Though,” says Dr. Whitaker, ‘the two noble volumes of the Monasticon Anglicanum were published under the names of 
Roger Dodsworth, of Yorkshire, and William Dugdale, of Warwickshire, yet it was confidently affirmed by several of the officers 
of arms, who had seen the original MSS., that the whole was in the handwriting of Dodsworth. But as Dodsworth unfortunately 
died in August 1654, before one-tenth part of the impression was worked, an opportunity presented itself, which Dugdale had not 


2 


the fortitude to resist, of associating his own name with that of the real compiler.” * 


Lindeth, the Lyndhede of the charter of liberties to the borough of Warton by De Lyndesay, is a hamlet 
united to Warton as a township, though the two places are disjoined by Quicksand Pool. Warton Hall, the 
property of Edward Dawson, esq. of Aldcliffe Hall, Lancaster, has lately been altered and enlarged, Hasel- 
wood, in Lindeth, is the property of the co-heiresses of the late Leonard Willan, esq., by whom it was built. 

The parish of Warton comprises two chapelries and five townships—viz. WARTON WITH LINDETH, 
already described; YrALAND Conyers, C.; SILVERDALE, C.; YEALAND REDMAYNE; Priest HUTTON ; 
BoRWICK ; CARNFORTH. 

YEALAND Conyers and YEALAND RepMAYNE.—The Jalant of Domesday book consisted of four earu- 
cates in the manor of Bieden, belonging to Earl Tosti, and was probably the town from which Adam de 
Jeland, keeper of the castles of Lancaster and West Derby in the reign of King John, derived his name. 
The same person, Adam de Yelland, in 13 Henry IIL, was eustos, keeper or warden of the Honor of Lancaster.’ 
Anciently, however, both Yealand Conyers and Yealand Redmayne appear to have formed one district, dis- 
tinguished as Yealand: thus in the Vesta de Nevill it is said that Mathew de Redeman and Robert de 
Kymyers held the eighth part of a knight’s fee in Yeland, of the fee of William de Lancaster, the king’s 
tenant in chief." This record is important as showing the origin of the additions to the term Yealand, 


Henry de Redemane, a witness to De Lyndsay’s charter of liberties to Warton, was also steward of Kendal, and also a witness 
to a grant from Robert de Vipont to the abbey of Keppe (now ealled Shap) in Westmoreland in 13 John.® His son and heir was the 
lirst of the hostages required by that king in 1215, as pledges of the future fidelity of William de Lancaster the third, who was taken 
prisoner at Rochester. Adam de Redman, of Yealand, acquired Leighton Hall and estates by his marriage with Ellen, daughter of 
Adam de Avranches, of Leighton, and received a charter for free warren in all his demesne lands in Yeland Redman, dated May 2, 
1 Kdward 1.® He had a son, John, who died without issue, leaving his two sisters his heiresses, one of whom was married to 
Adan Yealand, lord of Leighton in her right, and the other to Roger Croft of Dalton. Alice, daughter and heir of this Adam, 
married Robert Conyers, whence, says Dr. Whitaker, the name was attached to that Yealand in which Leighton is situated ;7 but, as 
we have seen, a Robert Conyers, the Kymyer of the T'esta de Nevill, was seated here in the time of William de Lancaster. Tsolda, 
daughter of Robert Conyers and his wife Alice, married William, a descendant of Henry Croft, which William became lord of 

~Yealand Conyers and Leighton Conyers, and his son Roger Croft married Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of John, son of Adam 
Redinayne of Yealand, and so added Yealand Redmayne to his estate. This property descended in the family to Nicholas Croft of 
Dalton, in? Henry V1., and his son, John Croft, left two daughters and co-heirs—Mabel, married to Piers Legh of Lyme, and Alison, 
inarried to Geollrey Middleton, of the family of Middleton Hall near Kirkby Lonsdale. Sir George Middleton, a brave and active 
colonel of the Royalists in the civil wars, was knighted at Durham, June 26, 1642, and ereated a baronet by patent bearing date the 
following day, He served the office of high sheriff of the county in 14 and 15 Charles I, and died in 1673, aged 74, when the 
name of Middleton became extinet at Leighton, as wellas the title. Mary, his daughter and sole heiress, married Somerfield Oldfield, 
esq, Whose son, George Middleton Oldfield, left two co-heiresses, the elder of whom was married to Albert Hodgson, esq., Who had 
Leighton as his wife’s portion. His successor, by marriage, was George Towneley, esq., the son of Charles Towneley, esq., whose 
nephew and devisee sold the hall and estate of Leighton for £28,000, to Mr. Worswick, the banker, who afterwards sold it to Richard 
Gillow, esq., whose son, Richard Thomas Gillow, esq., is the present owner and occupant. 


' Monumenta Danica, cap. Vi, > Dugd. Mon. Angl. t. ii. p. 594, 


* Hist, Richm. vol. ii. p. 299, 6 Pp , 7 3 
8 Muy, Row, 18 Ben, UE Rot. Chart. 1 Edw. III. n. 61, 


' Testa de Nevill, fol. 398. 7 King’s Munimenta Antiqua, vol. i. p, 312. 
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At Barrow Hill, in Yealand, many human remains have been found in a kind of tumulus, supposed to 
have been British ;’ and, in the year 1778, an urn, also supposed to be British, was dug up here, 
containing between three and four quarts of human bones, calcined, and adjoining the urn was a human 
skeleton, and a large glass bead of a blue colour, almost an inch in diameter, 

Dr. Whitaker supposes the township and small quadrangular tower of Arnside to be in this parish and 
county, and quotes the authority of Saxton’s maps in support of this opinion, but modern geographers have 
drawn the division-line between Lancashire and Westmoreland from the coast at Bardwell north-east by Silver- 
dale Green to Leighton Beck ; and in the Parliamentary Census returns, under the Population Act, made by 
the officers of the parish, Arnside is included in the return of Beetham parish in the county of Westmoreland. 
Arnside Tower was destroyed by fire (see ante, p. 572) October 27, 1602. Of the episcopal chapel at Yealand 
Conyers the Rev. W. M. Shaw (1857) is incumbent ; the patronage is in Hyndman’s Trust. 

The Friends’ meeting-house was erected 1697 ; a Roman Catholic chapel, of about 1780, was replaced 
by anew one in 1852. Yealand Hall is an ancient dwelling in Yealand Redmayne, and seems to have 
been possessed in the reign of Henry VIII. by the family of Laurence, who held the manor of Yeland Red- 
mayn, as of the manor of Warton in Lonsdale, by the tenth part of aknight’s fee ;* and in 7 Henry VIII. 
Thomas Lathom held the same by the sixth part of a knight’s fee. John Bond, of Lancaster, in 1835, 
occupied the hall, but it has since been sold to R. 'T. Gillow, esq. 

SILVERDALE.—The township of Silverdale is a small rocky tract to the north of Lindeth and west of 
Yealand Redmayne. On the common was formerly a large rocking stone, 37 feet in circumference, and 10 
feet in height ; “ but,” says Mr. King, “ this has been thrown off its equipoise, and moves no longer.”* At 
an early period Silverdale seems to have been a member of the Yealands ; and in 20 Edward L, the jurors 
presented that the township of Yealand, with its members, ought to appear before the justices itinerant by 
four men and a reeve, and that the hamlet of Celverdale, which, they say, is a member of the same township, 
ought to find two of the said men; but that the prior of Kertmell and Isolda de Croft, lords of the said 
hamlet, prevented their men from coming in that form. The court, in this case, discharged Isolda, who 
denied the statement, and fined the prior, adjudging that his men should appear in future before the justices.’ 

The episcopal chapel, which is small, was rebuilt in 1679, and enlarged about 1830 by the addition of 207 
free sittings. In this township, says Dr. Whitaker, is Hawes-water, a tarn, or pool, remarkable for the clear- 
ness of its waters, which are said to be supplied by subterraneous springs, and for this reason, perhaps, it was 
that, in Lucas’s time, char were sometimes caught there. A cavern has been recently discovered in the 
limestone beneath the residence of the Rev. W. C. Wilson. It is an excavation of one spacious passage only, 
but is not remarkable in its features. Of the episeopal chapel of Silverdale the Rev. A. Hadfield (1850) is 
incumbent ; patron, the vicar of Warton. 

Hurron, or Priest Hurron.—The Jotun of the Domesday survey was a manor in Stfercaland, and 
belonged to the Saxon Gilmichel.” In 51 Henry III. (1266), Roger de Lancaster had a charter for free warren 
in Ulverston and Heton,’ which his son, John, produced on a quo warranto at Lancaster, in 20 Edward L, 
when it, the warren in Hoton, was taken into the king’s hands, because that tenement was then possessed by one 
Xoger, the son of Roger (de Lancaster, probably John’s father), who had not put in his claim on the first day of 
the circuit.6 Adam de Hoton was one of the witnesses to Walter de Lyndesay’s charter of liberties to Warton. 

Dr. Matthew Hutton, the first archbishop of York of that name, was born of obscure parents in this 
township, but was not, as is generally supposed, a foundling. An account of the Grammar School, endowed 
by him in Warton, has already been inserted. The ancient mansion of Up [all has been taken down, and a 
new erection, on another site, has received the name. Near the old site a moat was visible, within memory. 
The late Thomas Strickland Standish, esq., sold this property, in 1817, to Lazarus Threlfall of Lancaster, esq., 
of a family originally seated at Threlfall in the Fylde, of which were John and Henry Threlfall, in the time 
of Edward VI.,? and Edmund Threlfall in 19 James I. (1621), who died seised of lands in Threlfall, Goos- 
nargh, and Hothersall. It is now owned by his daughter Ann, widow of Right Honourable M. T. Baines.” 

Borwick.—The orthography of the township of Borwick appears to have been the same as berewic, 
which denotes a subordinate manor; and among the knights who perambulated the forests in 12 Henry III. 
(1228)," was Patricius de Berwyk.” 

In 15 Henry VII. (1489), the manor of Berwick was held, by the tenth part of a knight's fee, by Thomas Whittington, !® and 
in 3 Henry VIII. (1511), it had passed to John Whyttyngton, of Le Hirst Houses juxta Dokker Warton.'* It is described, in 9 
Henry VIII., as Berwyk juxta Warton manor, in the inquisition after the death of Thomas Whittington. According to Dr. 


1 Archeol. vol. vii. p. 444. 8 Placit de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Rot. 3 Lane. 

2° Duc. Lane. vol. iv. Ing. 2 Hen, VIII. n. 37; 4 Hen, VIII. n. 9 Duc. Lanc. vol. v. Placit. W, n. 89; vol. vi. Placit. 6 n. 4, 
24; 6 Hen. VIII. n. 19, W Jbid. vol. xxii. Inq. n. 23. 

o Tod: ie Ol. 1 Dy, Whitaker says 9 Henry IIL, but vide Lng. Baron. vol, 

4 Munimenta Antiqua, vol. i. p. 831. Archwol. vol. ix. p. 216. 1. p. 141. 

5 Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I, 1 Rot, 5 Lane. 12 Tansd. Feod. 559, fol. 55. 

8 See vol. i. p. 27. 18 Duc. Lane, vol. iii. n. 47, 


7 Rot. Chart. 51 Hen. III. m. 5. 4 Jhid. vol. iv. n. 48. 15 Thid. n. 86. 
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Whitaker, it was held by a family named Brearley, in this reign ; but in 87 Wlizabeth (1594), Sir Robert Bindlasse died seised of 
the manor of Barwicke He was a descendant of Sir Christopher Bindloss, a cloth-dealer and alderman of Kendal in 1579. Sir 
Robert was succeeded by another Sir Robert, and he by Sir Irancis Bindloss, M.P. for Lancaster (1628), whose son, Sir Robert 
Bindloss, was created a baronet in 1641, and served the office of sheriff in i, 12, anil 26 Charles. He was also burgess for 
Lancaster in 1640, and died in 1664, leaving a daughter, Cecilia, the wife of William Standish, of Standish, whose son, tal ph. 
Standish, left issue, Cecilia, eventually sole heiress of her father, brothers, and nephews, She conveyed Standish and Borwick, by 
marriage, to William Towneley, of Towneley, esq., whose eldest son, Charles, the antiquary, gave Standish and Borwick to his 
brother, Kdward Townley. The last dying without issue, 28th March 1807, devised these estates to Thomas Strickland, the son of 
his sister Cecilia, by her MAT aAge with Charles Strickland, of Sizergh, esq. ‘Thomas Strickland took the name of Standish, in 
addition, and married a daughter of Sir Henry Lawson, of Brough, bart., by whom he had Charles Standish, esq-, now of Standish, 
high sheriff in 1836; and Thomas Strickland, of Sizergh and Borwick, who died 13th September 1825, leaving two sons, Walter 
and Henry. 


Borwick Hall is a spacious decayed old house, temp. Charles L., but with a much older peel at the east end. 
The great hall is still entire. Over the fireplace are the arms of Bindloss, impaling West, and, beneath, the 
names, “ Byndlos: West.” the second wife of Sir Francis having been Cecilia, daughter of Thomas West, 
Lord de la Ware. One of the bedrooms was the ancient chapel, and adjoining is the priests’ closet, beneath 
which still remains a secret. place, into which the persecuted ecclesiastics, on pressing part of the floor, 
suddenly descending, eluded for the time all farther search. When Charles IL, says Dr. Whitaker, was at 
Borwick Hall, in August 1651, he was little aware in how few days he was to be indebted for his crown and 
life to a similar contrivance, 

In this township was formerly an episcopal chapel, mentioned by Gastrell in 1720, but he says “ this 
Lordship being sold many years ago the Pension is dropt and ye chapel is dropping.” This chapel was built 
by Sir Robert Bindloss in 1629, and existed on the green near the hall as late as 1750, Dr. Whitaker thought 
it had been dest royed by the later Roman Catholic owners. The foundations of it are still distinct. Borwick 
chapel ranked among its pastors the Rey. Richard, afterwards Dr. Sherlock, who officiated here till he was 
appointed chaplain to Charles, earl of Derby, in 1659, and afterwards made rector of Winwick, The 
vicar of Warton is still indueted as vicar of Warton and curate of Borwick. 

Carnrorri.—Carnforth township, under the Lancasters, belonged to the family of Urswick ; and John 
de Urswyk, one of the witnesses to the charter of liberties to Warton, released to Sir Richard le Fleming, 
and Elizabeth, his wife (John’s sister), what their brother, Adam de Urswick, had granted, all Urswick and 
Coniston, Clacton, and Kerneford.* In 16 Henry VIL., Kerneford, Scotford, and Ellale, were held by Sir 
James Laurence by the eighth part of a knight’s fee.” It afterwards passed to the crown, and was held by 
Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, as part of the barony of Kendal. The next private proprietor 
was Hugh Cooper, of Chorley, sheriff of Lancashire in 1657, whose daughter Anne conveyed Carnford, in 
marriage, to John, son of Edward Warren, of Poynton, whose great-grandson, John Warren, about 1730, sold 
it to William Greenbank, of Halton, gent. By him the property was devised to Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry Wilson, of Over Kellet, gent., who left it to a sister, the wife of Dr. Ainslie, ancestor of the late 
Montague Farrer Ainslie, of Hall Garth in Over Kellet, esq., whose devisee, Rey. Gilbert Ainslie, D.D., 
muster of Pembroke College, Cambridge, held it till his death, January 9, 1870. 

Carnforth is the south-western township of the parish of Warton, and is chiefly remarkable as the scene 
of a great aquatic depredation, several hundred acres of the salt marsh, adjoining the south bank of the Keer, 
having been washed away within the last century. One of the effects of the removal of the alluvial soil has 
heen to exhibit a buried shipyard, in which large quantities of timber, some unwrought, and others partly 
formed into vessels, have been discovered, 

On an elevation in this township, called Moot-how, it is thought that the ancient Saxon courts were 
held ; and Charles IL, on his way from Scotland, in August 1651, encamped his army here for a whole day, 
while he regaled himself with the jovial hospitalities of his devoted subject, Sir Robert Bindloss, at Borwick 
Hall. Near to this place stood the shrew-tree mentioned by Lueas, which, according to rustic superstition, 
received so much virtue from plugging up a number of living shrews, or field-mice, in a cavity prepared for 
their reception in the tree, that a twig cut from it, when freely applied to the backs of disordered cattle, would 
cure them of their maladies !—A court-baron is usually held in December for the manor of Carnforth, 


The line of railway between Lancaster and Carlisle passes through this township. In August 1857 was 
opened the railway from Carnforth to Ulverston, Furness, and Barrow, and since this time the district has 
begun to assume a new character. Immense quantities of gravel from the pits of James Thomson, esq., and 
the Laneaster Canal Company, are sent away by rail, and large ironworks have been established by the 
Carnforth Hematite Iron Company (Limited), who have already four blast-furnaces at work. The once small 
railway station is now a busy and important junction, a third line having been opened (1869) from Carnforth 


to Wennington, and the population is rapidly increasing around the base of the old limestone hill, Warton 
Crag, which still forms the most prominent feature of the parish. 


* Duc. Lane, vol, xvii. n. 7 % Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Inq. 29. 
* West's Furness, p. 219. 4 [bid. vol. iv. Ing. n, 28. 
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HALTON PARISH. 


df MALTON parish, in its modern limits, is bounded on the north by the parish of Bolton le 
a Ct Sands ; on the west by Lancaster ; on the north-east by Gressingham township, an isolated 
portion of Lancaster parish ; and the river Lune washes its limits on the S., E.S.E., and E. 
WIS The extreme length, computed from the verge of Skerton to that of Gressingham, from 
L x W.S.W. to N.E., is seven miles; and the breadth, from the edge of Nether Kellet on the 

IZ) north, to the Lune on the south, is two miles, comprising an area of 3738 statute acres. 
This parish is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. 

The Lune flows along the utmost extent of the parish, in a line from E.N.E. to W.S.W. The declining 
and low lands on its banks are fertile, while those to the north and north-east are moorish and sterile. 

A votive altar, for a body of Roman soldiers, discovered in Halton churchyard, a having the inserip- 
tion—DEO | MART... | SABINV.... | P.P. ET MILIT. _N BARC S... | ELIVS. P. sala would seem to 
indicate the immediate presence of the > ancient conquerors in the neighbourhood. On Aer Halton Moor, 
an elegantly-chased silver cup, bearing foliage, and the figures of a bull and a panther, probably copied from 
a Roman vase, was disinterred. Like the diota of the Romans it had two ears, and was filled with nearly 
800 silver coins of King Canute, among which was a torque, or neck-collar, of thin gold, bearing in high 
relief the figure of a lion, and having two perforations for the insertion of the strings by which it was con- 
fined to the - part,—a kind of ornament common among the Anglo-Saxons. Some of these ornaments were so 
ponderous, that, says Hearne, it is wonderful they could be worn by either women or men. They ave frequently 
named among the legacies of the few Saxon wills which remain; and in that of Byrhtwice and his wife 
Atlfswyth, extant in Hickes, Lambard, and Hearne, four of these bracelets or collars are mentioned, of which 
two are valued at eighty gold mancases, or about £24 each. It is therefore evident the bracelet and silver 
cup, and its contents of coin, which would have purchased from three to four hundred acres of good land, 
though not more than 1000 sheep, belonged to a person of distinction. Dr. Whitaker conjectures that the 
treasure was buried by the lord of Halton himself, who, from his proximity to the border of Scotland, would 
probably be in league with Malcolm of Scotland, when Canute, in 1031 or 1032, advanced northward to 
subdue him, 

In the churchyard stands an ancient Saxon cross mounted upon three steps; it is a square pillar, the 
sides of which are rudely carved with foliage, human figures, a cross, and a horse. As was usual, the Puritans 
turned it into a sun-dial, and on the top is a dial-plate, inscribed, “ For St Wilfride Church at Halton, 1635.” 

A few yards to the N.E. of the church, separated from it by the hollow of Foundry beck, is a lofty round 
elevation called Castle Hill, which Dr. Whitaker thinks was the keep of the Saxon castle of Halton. A small 
fortress or watch-tower may have stood here, and have communicated to the mound the name of Castle Hill. 

The Halton of the Domesday survey, /Hultune, was a very considerable honor or barony, containing no 
fewer than twenty-two dependent vills or townships, the property of the Saxon earl Tosti; but of those 
which are enumerated the modern parish contains only Haltun and Hotun. This latter vill Mr. Beamont 
refers to Hutton, but another Hofwn is named farther on as one of the vills belonging to /itetune, which was 
doubtless the place now called Hutton, considerably to the north of any part of the Halton Honor, and the first 
Hotun is probably Aughton. The other vills, with the exception of Sfopeltierne and three others, have merged 
in the parishes of Lancaster, Warton, Heysham, and Bolton le Sands. 

At an early period of the Norman era, Halton underwent a parochial partition ; Heysham, Bolton, and 
Warton were separated from it, and the manors were parcelled out among the followers of Roger de Poictou. 
The Gernets are presumed to have been the grantees of Halton under this great baron, and held it by the 
service of being chief foresters of the whole county.’ ‘Their successors, by. marriage, were the Dacres, as 
already stated in the history of Heysham parish. Randulph de Dacre’s estates were for feited after the battle of 
Towton ; but Dr. Whitaker thinks, that as Humphrey de Dacre, his brother, was a great favourite of Edward 
LV., Halton was possibly restored. Dugdale, however, states that Sir Richard Fienes, havi ing married Joane, 
daughter and sole heir of Thomas, son of Thomas Lor d Dacre, 1 Edward LY. (1461), obtained (previous to the 
attainder) a grant of the manors of Halton, Fishwick, Eccleston, Kellet, and others.” Halton was sold and 
conveyed in 1583 (the conveyance being still extant), by Philip, earl of Arundel, and Lady Ann, his wife, 
one of the daughters of Thomas, Lord Dacre, to Christopher Carus, esq., afterwards Sir Christopher Carus, who 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372. 2 Rot, Pat. 1 Edw. IV. p. 5, m. 19. 
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died seised of the manor and advowson of Halton in 9 Charles I. (1633). The property remained in this 
family until 1718, when the Parliamentary Commissioners to inquire into the forfeited estates of certain 
traitors, reported on the Ist of June, among many others, the estates of George Carus and Francis Carus, 
the former valued at £38 and the latter at £100. Under this commission Halton was sold to William 
Bradshaw, a descendant of the family of Preesal and Scales, for a full consideration in money, in 1743, by 
Thomas Carus of Halton Hall, esq. The purchase included 140 acres of land, together with the manor and 
mills in Halton. Mr. Bradshaw devised Halton Hall estate, and other estates (but not all his estates), to 
trustees, for the use of William Bradshaw Fletcher, son of his niece Sarah, wife of the Rey. Robert Fletcher, 
and his heirs in tail-male, who by letters-patent dropped the name of Fletcher, and assumed that of Wil- 
liam Bradshaw Bradshaw. He was followed by his son, Robert Fletcher Bradshaw, late of Halton, esq., 
at the instance of whose trustee, Thomas Giles of Lancaster, esq., the manor, advowson, and estates of Halton, 
with the adjoining property, were sold in thirty-three lots ; and the estates of Halton Hall, with the manor 
and the manorial rights and privileges, were bought by the late John Swainson, esq. of Frenchwood, and 
have since his death become the property of Major Whitle. 

The manor of Halton is a very ancient one, and to it are attached considerable privileges, royalties, franchises, rents, heriots, 
fines, and services. The lord claims to be entitled to the franchise of free warren throughout the manor, which was granted by 
Edward the First, in 1303, to Lord Dacre, the then owner of the manor. The lord has also the right of holding a court-baron 
for the admittance and regulation of customary tenants, and this right has from time to time been constantly exercised. The last 
court of this kind was held in April 1869. A customary tenant cannot alienate his tenement either by sale or mortgage, without 
the consent of the lord, and fines are payable on death or alienation, and also on change of the lord. Heriots, too, are claimed by 


the Jord on death. 

There was, until a few years ago, attached to the manor of Halton a peculiar jurisdiction of granting probates of wills and 
letters of administration ; but this custom was abolished on the institution of the new court of probate in 1858. 

The owners of the Halton Hall estate have, for a great number of years, been also owners of two exclusive fisheries in the 
river Lune: the one beginning at a place called Denny Beck, within Bulk, opposite to the village of Halton, and extending down 
the river Lune to a point directly opposite a brook called Howgill Brook, forming the division between Skerton and Halton ; and 
the other, beginning at Denny Beck, extending up the Lune and throwgh the township of Quernmore to a place called Eseowbeck. 


The existence of the Saxon cross in the cemetery of Halton, justifies an opinion that the original parish 
; ace cee ; : 
church, dedicated to St. Wilfrid, may be assigned to the Saxon era; and it was doubtless founded by the 
thane of Halton. Little is known of the early ecclesiastical history of this parish. In the Valor of 1291 the 
living was valued at £12. In the reign of Henry III. a contention arose between Eustace, rector of the 
church of Halton, in Lonesdale, and John de Rey, prior of Lancaster, respecting the tithes of wheat on land 
at Beaumont, a grange of Furness: the dispute was determined, by composition, in favour of the prior.’ 
Chiefly from the Episcopal Registers at Chester are taken the following names of 


RECTORS OF HALTON, 


IN THE DEANERY OF TUNSTAL AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


John Robynson. 


| August 1, 1542 Rolland Threlkeld, Sir William Dacre. j : ; Death of John Robynson. 
Feb. 10, 13 Eliz. Ambrose Hicheingham 5 ; : Z 2 ; : ; Death of last incumbent, 
ee eee u horneton [These names are taken from the parish 
522 tichard Jackson aay a ee 
1653 Thomas Whitehead \ registers, | 
Feb. 25, 1660 Edward Laurence : Thomas Carus. 
1676 William Winkley. 
June 29, 1677 Thomas Withers ; Thomas Butler, esq. . p d 2 Death of William Winkley. 
October 16, 1706 George Rishton , : Thomas Moore and Thomas Benison  . Death of Thomas Withers. 
June 1, 1749 George Wilson. A Hastings Wetherhard. 
Dec. 20, 1762 Christ. Wetherhard , Deborah Wetherhard, widow. ; tesignation of George Wilson. 
October 31, 1777 Robert Fletcher . ; Christ. Wetherhard — . ; , ‘ Xesig. of Christ. Wetherhard. 
April 10, 1795 James Stainbank William Bradshaw. tesignation of Robert Fletcher. 


May 16, 1825 Thomas Mackreth, D.D. Rbt. Fletcher Bradshaw of Halton Hall Death of James Stainbank. 


The present church is the third recorded erection on this site. Over the south door is an inscription ;: 
“This church was rebuilt in the year 1792.” The tower, a large and massive pile, is a part of the previous 
church ; on its north side is a projecting staircase turret, extending the whole height ; and a thriving ash- 
tree springs out of a crevice near the top. The body of the church is plain and homely, with semicircular 
windows, a nave, with a small gallery on the west side, but without side aisles. Adjacent to the south wall 
of the church rests an ancient tombstone carved with a cross, the head surrounded by a circle, and with a 
sword, but without any inscription. Dr, Whitaker supposes it to have been the tombstone of a Dacre, whose 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. xxvii. n. 75. 2 Registr. 8. Marise de Lane. MS. fol. 49. 
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arms formerly decorated the eastern window in the chancel of the ancient church. A marble in front of the 
vault, behind the church, commemorates William Bradshaw, esq., who died 21 February 1775, aged 75 
years ; and a stone in the yard, recording the death of Thomas Fletcher, of Highfield, gent., 17 June 1760 ; 
Catherine his wife, and George their son, 10 June 1804, aged 49, bears the following singular epitaph :— 


“* He was but words are wanting to say what ; 
Think what a man should be ; though an attorney, he was that.” 


The living of Halton is a rectory of considerable value, estimated in the Liber Regis at £20: 0:74 
The advowson, though formerly the property of the proprietor of Halton Hall, was subsequently severed from 
it, and in 1715 became the property of Thomas Backhouse, who conveyed it to John Copley in 1718, who 
conveyed it to Christopher Wetherhard in 1720, whose descendant (the Rev. Christopher Wetherhard) con- 
veyed it to the devisees for the uses of Mr. Bradshaw’s will, in the year 1778. It now belongs to John 
Hastings, esq. 

By the census of 1821, the population of Halton was found to be 828, and that of Aughton 199, or 
1027 for the whole parish ; and in the census of 1831, the “parish of Halton” is stated to consist of 834, 
but no notice is taken of the dependent chapelry. 


The parochial register commences in 1592, and the following is a summary of the baptisms, marriages, 


and burials, in years commencing successive centuries :— 
1592—1593, 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1834—1835. 
Baptisms é : 9 8 ial 9 6 14 26 12 26 34 
Marriages : : ‘ 0 2 3 1 2 5 9 1 4 3 
Burials. 6 3 7 3 8 11 10 ils) 18 31 


The Cuanrities of Halton, according to Report XV. of the Parliamentary Commissioners, are briefly : — 


HAtron with AuGuron.— Withers Charity, 1747. Land, the profits to be given to poor inhabitants, and to a master or 
mistress for teaching poor children, and the overplus for the provision of books. The rent is £15, out of which a schoolmaster 
pays a yearly sum of 10s. to the rector, for distribution, and teaches 8 children without charge. 

Greenbank’s Charity, 1750. Lands to the poor, worth £7 a-year: lost ; claim not substantiated. 

Walling’s Charity, 1820. The interest of £20 to Halton Sunday School. 

CHAPELRY OF AUGHTON.—Burtows Charity, 1697. A farm-house, barn, and outbuildings, and about 55 acres of land in 
Higher Highfield, let at an annual rent of £68, for a curate performing service in Aughton Chapel, and instructing youth in litera- 
ture without charge. [The curate employs an assistant, whom he superintends however, The number of scholars is under twenty. | 


The manor-house, Halton Hall, a plain spacious mansion, with a centre, two wings, and transom windows, 
was built by one of the last of the Carus family, on the site of the old manorial residence of the Dacres. In 
1835 it was the seat of John Swainson, esq., and continued in his possession till his death in 1868, and 
has since become the property of Major Whitle. Within the township of Halton are the three hamlets of 
Higher, Middle, and Lower Highfield, which were anciently held in chief by the service of fabricating 
plough-irons for the king, by a family named, from the tenure, Faber, or Smith. 

The lord of the manor of Halton exercises the manorial rights of Aughton, a village formerly regarded 
as a separate township, forming the north-eastern portion of this parish. Here was a church before the 
time of the Commonwealth, but the Oliverian survey of 1650 reported “ Aughton Chapel with neither main- 
tenance nor minister,” and recommended that the church should be removed nearer to the middle of the 
parish. But Mr. Robert Burton obviated this difficulty, im 1697, by endowing the chapel and school at 
Aughton. The chapel was rebuilt, says Bishop Gastrell, by the inhabitants. A Mr. Lawson enlarged the 
endowment by the bequest of Lower Highfield. The chapel is dedicated to St. George, and adjacent to it is 
the school. A new church was built on the site of the old one, and was consecrated July 10, 1864, by the 
name of St. Saviour’s. The Rev. T. P. Rigby (1856) is incumbent of the living, a perpetual curacy in the 
gift of the rector of Halton. 


The only manufacturing establishments in this parish are a few mills for corn and table-baize, the 
moving power of which is derived from the water of the Lune. The district is generally undulating ; in 
the lower parts fertile and well-wooded, but the principal part of the land is moorish and bleakly situated. 
There are several quarries of excellent freestone, and veins of coal are occasionally discovered, but this 
mineral has not been wrought ; agriculture furnishing the chief employment of the parish. 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 372. 
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CLAUGHTON PARISH. 


WS Gy BSLAUGHTON is bounded on the north-west by the river Lune ; having Caton, a township in 
Oy " y, the parish of Lancaster, on the south-west, and Hornby and Farleton in Melling parish on 


ge ar . rest, . me 
‘4 !-) the east. The length, from the river Lune to the extreme limit on the edge of Whitmoor, 
bea | Ps, 4 > ° ° wR 

Ce 1G) where Claughton parish rises to its greatest height, at Hewrig, 1097 feet above the sea-level, 
t \ es 3 = ‘ ‘ ” . * 
Vane ~ > js 24 miles; and the breadth, along the turnpike road, from W.S.W. to E.N.E., is 1} mile, 
a Dae NG SS cece ; : ? 5 . Ag ¢ “ly , 
RYE comprising an area, according to the census, of 1550 statute acres, according to the Ord- 


nance survey, 1581 acres; so that this is the smallest parish and rectory in the county. It is said to be 
the smallest rectory in England. It is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. 

The river Lune, which parts the parish of Halton from this parish, receives three small affluents from 
the hills of Claughton, bearing the names of Claughton, West End, and Barneroft becks. 

In the Domesday survey Clactun was one of the twelve manors in Oos/rvic belonging to Torfin. Dr, 
Whitaker thought that the name denoted the town of Claugh or Clac, the first Saxon planter ; but there 
is little doubt that it means the village near the clough, a glen being just behind the village. It was early 
erected into an independent parochial jurisdiction under its own lords, who were at first probably the Kellets. 


According to the Testa de Nevill, Gilbert de Kelleth held three carucates in thanage, in Kelleth, Bare, and Clatton ; Orm, son 
of Bernard (de Kellet), gave to his brother Adam a third part of all his tenements in Kelleth and Clatton ; and William, father of 


Gilbert, gave Gospa Albo (Gospatrie White) 30 acres in Clatton.' William de Kellet performed homage for his land in Clakton in 
20 Henry 111.2 In 18 Edward I]. (1324), however, it would appear, from an inquisition ad quod damnum, that the manor of 


Clagton, in Lonsdale, had passed into the possession of Hugh de Carnethye.? John de Clanghton has been noticed as proprietor of 
a third part of the moiety of the manor of Kellet. At this period (1349-51) John de Flemynge held the third part of the v7i// of 
Claghton ; Henry Croft four parts by homage, service, and rent of 12d., and the same John de Claghton also held a third part.+ 
By indentures, dated 29th July and 9th August, 43 Edward ILL. (1869), Coniston Manor, and lands in Claughton, were settled on 
Sir Richard Fleming, Catherine his wife, and their issue, by the parents of the knight, These lands the Flemings appear to haye 
possessed as early as the reign of Henry ILI. The Crofts were lords of the third part of the manor in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ;° but in 15 Henry VITI. (1523), Jobn, and, in the following year, Simon Crofte appear to have held the whole manor.® 
The tradition of the ancient inhabitants concerning the termination of this family is, that William Croft, the last of the manorial 
lords, joined in the rebellion of 1715, and thus forfeited his estates. The names of William and Margaret Croft are found in the 
list of * certain traitors and popish recusants,” whose estates were sold by act of parliament in 1718 ; but the anor of Clanghton 
was, in 1702, bought by John Fenwick of Burrgw Hall, esq. Irom him descended Nicholas Fenwick, a magistrate at Overburrow, 
who died in 1750. Neither Nicholas, nor his elder brother Robert, left issue; and the estates descended, through their eldest 
sister, to John Wilson, son of Mr. Wilson, an attorney of Kendal. John was succeeded by his brother Thomas, who took the 
name of Fenwick, and died 1794, without issue, having settled the estates on Nicholas Tatham, son of John Tatham, of Cantsfield 
House, esq., by his wife, the second sister of Nicholas and Robert Fenwick. Nicholas Tatham took the name of Fenwick, but, dying 
issueless, the possessions were inherited, in accordance with the wills of Robert and Nicholas Fenwick, by Thomas, son of Thomas 
Lambert, of Wattsfield, Kendal, esq., who married the third sister of Nicholas and Robert Fenwick.’ Thomas Lambert assumed 
the name of Fenwick, and was, in 1835, the possessor of Nunriding, Overburrow, Wrayton, Claughton, and other estates in York- 
shire, and his grand-daughter is the present Mrs. Fenwick of Burrow Hall. 


The Duchy Feodary mentions a tenant who held by performing suit to the court of Claughton, but no 
court is now held for this manor. All the lands and farms pay a lord’s or fee-farm rent. The free fishery of 
the Lune throughout Claughton and a small portion of Gressingham, belongs to the lord, as well as the mines 
and minerals. Claughton Hall is an interesting specimen of the manorial residences of bygone days, of 
which comparatively few remain. The most ancient portion is a low gateway, with oriel window above, 
opening into a small courtyard. Over the door to the right of this entrance is a shield with the Croft 
arms——lozengy, argent and sable. This portion of the building dates about the time of Henry VIL The 
_terrace front, with its two quaint towers, and long transomed windows above, was an addition to the older 
residence, of the first Charles’s day. There is a tradition, probably groundless however, that it was at one 
period a nunnery. West End, or Claughton House, was once inhabited by a younger branch of the Crofts, 
but, by the marriage of the heiress of Henry Knowles, whose father married the heiress of Henry Croft, it 
became the property of Samuel Still, of London, esq. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Chad, is a small modern edifice, which, in 1815, replaced an ancient 
and very curious old church, part of which at least was built in Norman times. The ramified east window 
is the only vestige remaining of the last church. Over the entrance-door a square stone with the Croft 
arms in a sunk panel, and date 1626, is preserved ; it was removed from a mortuary chapel belonging to the 


: ahs de Nevill, fol. 407, © Duc. Lane, vol. iv. Ing. n. 40. 
* Lot. Fin. 20 Hen. I1J. m. 3. 6 id. v Be 3 

* Ing. ad quod damn, 18 Baw. IT. n. 39. Ibid. vol. v. n. 58 and n. 60, 

4 


The Birch Feodary, apud Gregson, 3d ed. p. 844. 7 See, further on, p. 624, fuller account by Mr. Fenwick. 
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Croft family, erected on the south side of the ancient edifice. The mutilated effigy of a priest, a magnificent 
rood-loft, and coats of arms, to which Dr. Whitaker refers,’ have all disappeared. The rood-loft ran along the 

east end of the little church, and was of carved oak, with the remains of gilding and paint on a row of 
grotesque faces which were on it. One relic remains, however, of a very interesting character—one of its 
two bells, which bears the inscription in Longobardic letters, ANNO DNI M°CC°NONOG® ar? (1296), and is un- 
doubtedly the oldest dated bell known in the kingdom. Its antiquity was unknown till it was discovered 
by the Rev. W. B. Grenside, when curate here in 18 53. 

The living is a discharged rectory, valued in the Liber Regis at £9: 13:10. The present value is £150, 
being a rent-charge in lieu of tithes, exclusive of fourteen acres of glebe, with a rectory house. The presen- 
tation has been vested from the earliest times in the lords of the manor, by whom, in all probability, the 
church was originally founded. The Coucher Book of Cockersand contains the following particulars :— 


Godith, daughter of William, son of Orm de Kellet, gave to the abbey a mediety of the church of Clacton, which was after- 
wards confirmed by her son William. The deed of gift is without date, but the transaction may be referred to the reign of John, 
or Henry III. Roger, son of Henry de Croft, gave the other mediety for the soul of Henry, king of England. Alice de C roft, in a 
full chapter of the rural deanery of ‘Lonsdale, he ld in the church of Tunstale, February 18, 1272, resigned her claim, in the presence 
of the assembled clergy and people, to the advowson of Clacton church, she having previously opposed the presentation of the 
abbot and convent. Two other deeds, without date, confer lands in Clacton by William, son of Will. de Kellet, and Robert, son of 
Gospatric White (4/b/). 

The abbey, penal did not retain the advowson, for in 1428 Nicholas Croft of Dalton presented. From a Latin pedigree 
of the Legh family, published by Dr. Whitaker, it appears that Peter Legh, grandson of Sir Peter Legh and his wife, Sir Gilbert 
Haydock’s daughter, married Mabil, daughter and heiress of James Croft of Dalton, esq., and in right of his wife enjoyed the 
manor of Dalton, with the advowson of the church of ( ‘laughton ; this Sir Peter died in 1468, A note appended to the pedigree 
states Mabil to have been the daughter of “ James Crofts, Kt, * and that Peter had the ‘inheritance of the manor of Dalton and 
y° presentation of y* parsonage of Claughton alternis vicibus.” The other patron was probably the lord of Claughton : William 
Croft, however, who died in the reign of James I. held the manor and advowson with the Leghs ; and Thomas Fenwick of 

3urrow Hall and London, who died” 1837, purchased the advowson from Lord and Lady Lilford, representatives of Peter Legh, 
esq., In May 1807, so that it became once more united with the lordship of the manor, already in the possession of the Fenwick 
family.—James, son of Nicholas Croft of Dalton, married an heiress of Butler of Merton, and, after that, the Crofts used the Butler 
crest, a man kneeling on one knee presenting a cup. They amalgamated the Butler arms with their own, and as quartered by 
Legh the coat was—lozengy with a chief of a chevron between three covered cups. 


The following are the names of incumbents, as exhibited in the Episcopal Registers of Chester, the 
earlier names being from Torre, and from the Sentale de Cockersand, note p. 23, Chet. Soc. Ser. lvi. 
RECTORS OF CLAUGHTON, 
IN THE DEANERY OF TUNSTAL AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Reetors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
| 
D’nus John Cloghton . i pee ‘ A : : : ; p mort. 
Oct. 31, 1427 | D’nus Joh. Gyrsyngham . Nicholas Croft, ar. : : : p mort. 
June 10, 1437 D’nus Tho. Bellingime. 
Circa 1445 | Sir John Prymett , . | Nicholas Croft, esq. 
1456-57 | Dom. Oliver Bland, pbr. . | Sir Thomas Haryngton, knight, and | Death of John Prymett. 
Edmund Suthworth, captain. 
1473 Robert Alanson, pbr. . . | Mabella Legh and Robert Middleton | Death of Oliver Bland. 


of Dalton 
Richard Henhouse. 


Nov. 12,1628 Richard Newton . 3 . | Edward Croft . ; 4 F . | Death of Richard Henhouse. 
Jan. 8, 1630 | Edward Creswell. 3 . Sir Peter Leighe, for this turn, | Deprivation of Richard Newton. 
patron 


Before 1648 Edward Aston. 
Henry Kidson. 


Sept. 5, 1678 | Leonard Jackson. : . | Gabriel Croft, esq. . : ; . | Death of Henry Kidson. 

May 27, 1681 | Samuel Needham : . | Richard Legh, esq. . - : . | Death of Leonard Jackson. 
Feb. 22, 1683 Ralph Standish . P . Do. : : ; ; ; Death of Samuel Needham. : 
Mareh 17, 1690 | Richard Weever . 5 . | Peter Legh | Deprivation of Ralph Standish, 
Aug. 7, 1691 | Anthony Prockter  . ‘ Do. : : : . | Resignation of Richard Weever. 
Jan. 27, 1700-1| Samuel Lever. : : Do. ; . | Death of Anthony Proctor. 
May 8, 1711 | Thomas Holme . ‘ . | Bishop of C hester, by pines 

May 6, 1740 | Thomas Knowles é . | Peter Legh . ; . | Death of Thomas Holme. 

May 5, 1773 | Robert Armitstead . ; Do. ; : ; ; . | Death of Thomas Knowles. 
April 16, 1807 Thomas Wilson . F . | Thomas Lord Lilford, and Lady | Death of Robert Armitstead. 


Lilford, his wife; Geo. Anthony 
Legh Keck, and Eeaanerh, his 
wile ; and Elizabeth Pye Benett 


widow.® 
Dec. 20,1813 | Henry White . ; . | Thomas Fenwick, esq. . ; . | Death of Thomas Wilson, 
April 1845 | John Reid . : : . | Trustees of do. : ; ‘ . | Death of Henry White. 
1857 | John Chaine, ; , ; Do.. ; . | Resignation of John Reid. 
1862 | Percival Bowen . | | E. M. Fenwick : , 3 . | Death of John Chaine. 


The earliest parochial registers of Claughton parish now in existence commence in 1701. 


1 Hist. Richm. vol. ii. p. 244. 2 Due. Lane. vol, xix. Inq. n. 57. 3 The co-heiresses of Peter Legh, esq., deceased. 
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A few memorials of a younger branch of the Crofts, who were residents of the parish to a late date, are 
found in the churchyard, among which is a singular epitaph, which merits preservation, on Gabriel Croft, of 
West End, part of whose youth was passed in a merchant’s counting-house at Liverpool, but, being skilled in 
Greek and Latin, he preferred cultivating an acquaintance with the classics to the acquisition of riches, and 
passed, in the society of Homer, Virgil, and Horace, a rural life, which terminated at the age of 71, July 6, 
1795. 

There are no places of worship in Claughton except the parish church ; the little Roman Catholic chapel 
which formerly existed behind the church, and which was called by Mr. Baines “the domestic chapel of 
Claughton Hall,” having been closed about 1820. 

In consequence of the death of a solicitor, who was supposed to have in his custody a deed relative to 
a charity in this parish, the Parliamentary Commissioners (Report XV.) for inquiring concerning Charities 
were unable to obtain specific intelligence. The poor of the parish were formerly boarded and lodged in the 
poorhouse of the Caton Gilbert Incorporation ; but Claughton is now part of the Lunesdale Union. Bishop Gas- 
trell in 1720 reports :—* Interest of £50 given to y° poore by Fran. Croft (esq., in 1690), now laid out in 
land, with y® 0° £10 for a sermon.” On account of this the lord of the manor pays £2: 14: 6 annually, to 
be distributed, about October, to poor housekeepers by the minister and churchwardens, and 10s. annually 
to the rector for a sermon on St. Mark’s day, no claim to any parcel of land being able to be established 
before the Charity Commissioners, though they thought that land had been originally purchased. In the 
register for 1734 is this memorandum :—* John Dobson of Caton gave to the poor of Claughton, living in 
Caton, the yearly interest of £5.” A small school was established about 1834. 


Claughton is a village, township, and parish, without any dependent township, and is situated on the 
verge of a range of hills rising from the E.S.E. bank of the river Lune. The summit of the crags of 
West End overlooks the beautiful vale of the Lune, with its principal ornament, the baronial castle of 
Hornby. The highest spot on Claughton Moor, the most elevated part of the parish, 1097 feet above the 
sea, is called Hewrig, signifying, in all likelihood, the high ridge. The parish seems to have been in former 
times more populous than at present ; for the remains of buildings in the fields are often dug up ; and in an 
old plan of the road from Lancaster to Kirkby Lonsdale, drawn about two centuries ago, the village is repre- 
sented as larger than Caton. 

The parish is altogether rural, being totally destitute of trade and manufactures. 
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MELLING PARISH. 


WF, exes HE extensive parish of Melling is bounded on the north by the parishes of Whittington and 
a 8 Oe Tunstal, on the east by Bentham and Tatham, on the west by the parish of Lancaster and 
<A “~~ partly by the parish of Claughton, and on the south-east by the Yorkshire portion of the 
| eZ) forest of Bowland. The length of this parish, which contains, by the census, 23,474, by the 
7, UMD 2— | Ordnance survey, 23,436 statute acres, is ten miles, computed from the Greta to Wolfa 
ACO GAD A Crags at the bottom of Roeburndale, on the south ; and the breadth, from Gunnerthwaite 
in Cawood, on the west, to Old Wennington, on the east, is five miles. The parish is in the archdeaconry 
of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. 

The principal river is the Lune, which sometimes, swelling into high floods, commits great damage by 
overflowing the flat holmes or low grounds adjacent to its banks. The clear and stony Wenning, from the 
neighbouring hills of Yorkshire, is the secondary river of Melling parish, which it enters at a short distance 
east of Hornby, and, having run little more than a mile and a half, skirting in its course the base of the 
mount on which the castle of Hornby is erected, is lost in the Lune. The Greta, another secondary river, 
rapidly descending from the mountainous tracts of Thornton in Lonsdale, in Yorkshire, passes to the north of 
Old Wennington and Wrayton, and discharges itself into the Lune. The Hindburn, which receives the 
Thursgill and other tributary streams, rises in the moorland gullies north of the Cross of Greet, and forming 
for a considerable distance the limit between Tatham Fell and Botton, is joined east of Wray by the Roe- 
burn, which, springing from the hills south-east of Mallowdale Pike, is enlarged by Above Beck and Hunts 
Gill. Farleton Beck, in the south-west part of the parish, is a small affluent of the Lune. 

The noble site of Hornby Castle, Dr. Whitaker observes, was unquestionably occupied by the Romans, 
as the coins found in digging among the ruins, and the remains of a brick pavement, sufficiently prove. It 
was probably, he says, the villa of some wealthy provincial, on the line of the Roman road. About  half-a- 
mile higher, close to Lune’s Bridge, are the traces of a considerable fortification, evidently intended to guard 
the pass of the Lune before a bridge was erected. This the doctor considers to be unquestionably of Saxon 
foundation. Dr. Lingard suggested that it might as well have been Roman, but the circular form of it, and 
the circular mound adjacent to it—the exact counterpart of those at Halton, Penwortham, ete.—confirm Dr. 
Whitaker’s hypothesis. The camp is about sixty yards in diameter, and on the south-east has a deep ditch 
and vallum ; on the north-west it is protected by an escarpment thirty feet deep, now covered by trees. 

The Domesday surveyors placed Mellinge, Hornebi, and Wennigetun, also written Wininctune, in York- 
shire, as one manor, in which VIf, whose name is perhaps perpetuated in that of Wolfa Crag, had nine caru- 
cates ; and they name, within this manor, a berewick, in which Orme possessed one carucate and a half. 
The earliest record in which this parish is subsequently mentioned is the charter of Roger de Poictou, already 
given under Lancaster, who gave the church of Mellynges to his recent foundation of the priory at Lancaster. 
From this donation, it is not, perhaps, presumptuous to conclude that this great baron was the first owner of 
Melling ; but Hornby, to which Melling became an appurtenance after his defection, had long been the pro- 


I 
perty of an ancient Saxon family, from whom it passed by marriage to the Montbegons. 


Alric, living at the time of the Conquest, had a son, Swain, whose son, Adam Fitz Swain, left two daughters and co- 
heiresses (the two sons having died issueless), Maud, the wife of Adam de Montebegon, and Annabel, of whom nothing more seems 
to be known. The father of Adam was Roger de Montebegon, who occurs in an exchequer roll for Lincolnshire, of the date of 31 
Henry I. (1130), in which he is stated to have paid thirty marks of silver to stay some pleading before the justices itinerant in 
that county ;1 and in the grant of the possessions of Roger de Poictou, by King Stephen, to Ranulph, earl of ( hester, the lands of 
this Roger de Montebegon, in Lincolnshire, are expressly excepted. His donations to the monastery of Thetford have been already 
mentioned (see Tarlton parish, ante, p. 131) ; but it was his grandson, another Roger, who quitclaimed the chapel of Guersyngham 
to the priory of Lancaster, and to whom must be referred the grant of one hundred acres, ‘ the flower of his estate, both in point 
of beauty and fertility,” to the canons of Hornby (respecting which Dr. Whitaker entertains a doubt). a nder the title, ‘* Feoda 
Rogeri de Monte Begon,” in the ancient Lansdowne MS., Adam de Montebegon is styled ‘‘antecessor” of Roger, a term which 
would not have been used had he been merely the father. This Roger granted to the priory of Lancaster, that every incumbent of 
the church of Mellynges, by the presentation of himself or his heirs, should pay annually two shillings for lights, or lamps [ad 
Luminaf] in the St. Mary’s church, Lancaster, at Easter, for the healths of the souls of himself and ancestors ; and should swear 
never to move any question against the rights of the monks, who on their part were never to require more than the stipulated 
sum.2 Camden's ‘‘N. de Mont Begon,” which Dr. Whitaker reads Nicholas de Mont Begon, seems to be merely a mistake of N, 


2 Magn. Rot. Scaccar, 31 Hen. I. p. 116.—Dugdale, and after him Dr. Whitaker, ascribe this transaction to 5 Stephen. 
* Reg. 8S. Mar. de Lance. MS. fol. 2. 
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for R. ; certainly such a person as Nicholas was unknown to Dugdale, nor does that name occur in any authentic record. Roger, 
the son of Adam Fitz Swain, is said by Dr. Whitaker and the MS. Familia Lancastrienses to have died 9 John ; this, however, 
is a wross error, for in 1215 he was engaged among the rebellious barons, in consequence of which his lands were seized and given 
to Albert de Albini; but before the end of the year he returned to his loyalty, and died in 10 Henry IIT. (1225), when the sheriff 


of Lancashire received a writ, dated Bernewel, March 3, to take unto the king’s hands all the lands which Roger de Monte Begonis, 
lately deceased, held in that bailiwick, excepting his wife’s inheritance.’ He was succeeded by Henry de Monegheden, who is 


venerally considered to have been his son, but who seems to have been collaterally related, for a writ directed to the sheriff of Lan- 
caster, dated Windelesor, September 25, 10 Henry Ill. (1225) (Kot. Fin. m. 3), states, that it appears by an inquisition made at 
Lincoln, before the justices itinerant, that Henry de Munegheden is kinsman and next heir to Roger de Monte Begonis, in the 
lands which he held of the king, and which fell to Henry by inheritance. 3y this writ the sheriff was directed to take security for 
the relief! of eight knights’ fees in Lancashire and Lincolnshire, and in 11 Henry IIL. (1226), Henry de Monegheden, or Munden, 
received possession of the castle of Hornby. Leen ; 

In the same year Henry de Munden sold to Hubert de surgh, the chief justice, Hornby manor, with the castle and honor, 
Melling, with the advowson of the church, Wra, Argum [Arkholne], Tunstal, Wraton, Weningtone, Farlton, and Cancefield, as 
appears from the charter and confirmation.” The disgrace of the chief justice occurred in 16 Henry IIL, which is probably the 
date of the inquisition of the manor of Horneby by a jury, whose verdict was, that Hubert held the manor of Horneby of Henry 
de Mundene, and he in chief of the king, but that they knew not by what service Hubert held of Henry, or Henry of the king, 
because that barony was divided into several parts in divers counties.’ After the reversal of his outlawry, in 18 Henry IIL, 
Hubert de Burgh had restitution of his castle of Hornby, and died in 27 Henry III. (1242), 

After this, Hornby castle and estates passed, but it does not appear in what manner, into the family of Longuevillers. The 
Famili Lancastrienses, MS., which cites no authority, says “ Eudo de Longuevillers married Clemence, daughter of John Matherby, 
and had issue John and Kudo. By his wife he got Hornby castle, and Brearley manor, in Yorkshire.” This marriage took place 
in the reign of Henry ILL.; for Clementia de Lungyillers in that reign gave the patronage of Silkiston to Pomfret.? Sir John 
Longuevillers, grandson of Eudo, had a daughter and heiress, Margaret, who conveyed the estates in marriage to Geoffrey, the 
second son of Geoffrey de Nevile, living 54 Henry III. (1269-70). ; 

In 8 Edward I., Geoffrey de Nevile hada grant of free warren in his lordship of Erghum, Horneby, Mellinge, and Wra, as also a 
market on Wednesday, and an annual fair in Erghum,® and died in 13 Edward I. seised of the manor of Hornby, Tunstal, Wrayton, 
Wennington, Farleton, and Cancefield, besides other manors in other counties.? In 20 Edw. I., Margaret, widow of Geoffrey de 
Nevile, being summoned before the justices itinerant at Lancaster, to prove her right to have a market at Ergum, a fair in Horneby, 
free warren in Horneby, Melling, and Wra, sheriff's turn in the said townships, assize of bread and beer, exemption from tolls and 
amercements, and infangenethef and weyf in Horneby and Melling, produced the charter of 8 Edward I. (1280), and further claimed 
to have a fair in Horneby on the eve, day, and morrow of St. Margaret the Virgin ; and the other liberties, by virtue of a royal 
grant, dated 19th July, 20 Edward I, (1292). The pleadings were adjourned ; but her right to these privileges was confirmed by 
a jury, who state in their verdict that Adam de Montealto, formerly sheriff of Lancaster, had endeavoured to enter the soke of 
Horneby, vi ef arimis, in order to hold a sheriff's turn there, but was successfully resisted by the bailiffs of Horneby and Erghum, 
aul that Gilbert de Clifton, the late sheriff, had also made a similar attempt, but nobody in the soke would appear before him.® 

Robert de Nevile, a descendant of Geoffrey, obtained, in 11 Edward III. (1336), an exemplification of the charter of 13 Henry 
ITl., granted to Hubert de Burgh and Margaret his wife, in which he is styled kinsman (“ consanguineus”’) and heir of the said 
Hubert and Margaret." The last of the Neviles of Hornby, Sir Robert, or Sir Thomas, left a daughter, Margaret, who married the 
duke of Exeter, and had a son, Henry. 

This son, however, did not survive his mother; and after their deaths the duke bequeathed the estates, for term of life, to 
certain persons, who surrendered them to Sir William Harrington?’ and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Robert Neyile, and co- 
heiress of her niece, the duchess of Exeter, and to John Langton. A partition was made between these parties, in which Hornby 
was awarded to Sir William Harrington. This knight was standard-bearer at the battle of Agincourt, and, dying lord of Hornby, 
in 29 Henry VI. (1450), was succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas, who, together with his son, Sir John, was slain at the battle of 
Wakefield. Sir John left two daughters ; Anne, married to Sir Edward Stanley, afterwards Lord Monteagle, and Elizabeth, whose 
first husband was John Stanley of Melling, son of the first Sir John Stanley of Alderley, not as often stated of Bishop Stanley." In 
4 Henry VII. (1489), Sir Edward Stanley obtained a grant of Hornby from his nephew, Thomas, earl of Derby, who appears to have 
secured Hornby on the attainder of James Harrington, esq., Sir John Harrington’s younger brother, in 1485. 

Klizabeth, heiress of William Stanley, third Lord Monteagle, and last of that name, carried the barony of Monteagle into the 
family of Morley by marriage with Edward Parker, Lord Morley, after 1581. Of this family was William, Lord Morley and Mont- 
eagle, who received the letter disclosing the gunpowder plot. Henry, Lord Morley and Monteagle, is described in 1650 asa ‘* papist 
delinquent.” Tis estate was sequestered, and a composition of £500 a-year levied upon it. So much had the family suffered from 
its attachment to the ancient faith and Royalist cause, that his son, Thomas Lord Morley and Monteagle, after successive mortgages 
of Hornby, conveyed the equity of redemption to Robert Brudenell, afterwards earl of Cardigan, by deed dated January 26, 1663 ; 
whose grandson, George Brudenell, earl of Cardigan, by deed dated October 30, 1713, sold the castle and honor of Hornby, with 
its dependencies, for £14,500, to Colonel Francis Charteris of infamous memory. This person died February 25, 1732, leaving 
au only daughter, Janet, married to James, fourth earl of Wemyss, who died 1756, and by whose son, Francis, the fifth earl, who 
assumed the name of Charteris on sueceeding to the estates of his maternal grandfather, the castle, honor, and dependencies were 
sold in 1789 to John Marsden, of Wennington Hall, esq., who removed to Hornby in 1794. This gentleman died issueless, July 1, 
1826, appointing, in his last will, George Wright, esq., afterwards of Heysham, as his devisee in trust for the Rev. Anthony Marsden 


1 Rot. Fin. 10 Hen. III. m. 7 


3 : duke of Lancaster, in this district; “Et deus Dux ’t tenent? sui 
* fot. Chart. 11 Hen. IIT. m. 3. Rot. Pat. DP: 2; 00. oO: 


ten’ in man’io de Hornby .j. feodt milit’ qd quid feod Henr, de 


* According to the Testa de Nevill, fol. 400 ; but there is another 
ancient copy of this inquisition, transcribed into the Duchy Feodary, 
differing in important particulars from the above. The inquisition 
is stated to have been taken at Horneby by Robert Paslew, the 
king's escheator in the county of Lancaster; and, after the names 
of the jurors, which are the same in both, the verdict follows thus: 
“Jur dicunt p sacrm sui qd Hubtus de Burgo tenet man’it de 
Horneby de Hen¥ Munden ’t Rog’o de Monte Begon ’t ipé in eapite 
de dno Rege ’t dicunt qd nesciiit p quod s’uié Hubertus nec Rog’us 
tenent de Henr n® p quod s’nic Hen¥ t3 de dno Rege quia baronia 
illa dinidit’ in plures ptes in pluribus com.” Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 
34,35. If this copy be correct, there was another Roger de Monte 
Begon, brother of Henry de Munden, otherwise Monegheden, other- 
wise Monthegon, But the real state of the case appears to be 
correctly stated in the enumeration of the possessions of Henry, 


Munden ’t Rog’us de Monte Begonis quond tenuer de dno Rege 
s3 nig“ tenuer plura feoda n° peett feod infra dém Ducati s5 
in alijs comit’ tenner feod vt intelligunt sed quot ’t ubi ignorant.” 
Tb. fol. 41. 

4 Rot. Pat. 18 Hen. III. m. 3. 

5 Dugd. Monast. Anglic. per Ellis, vol. v. p. 123. 

6 Rot. Chart. 8 Edw. I. n. 75. 

7 Esc. 13 Edw. I. n. 19. 

8 Placit. dequo Warr, 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 8 & a. 

® Rot. Pat. 11 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 33. 

” The duke of Lancaster in 29 Edw. ITT. granted a lease of the 
manor of Horneby and demesnes to Sir John de Haverington of 
Farleton, ancestor of Sir William. See vol. i. p. 112. 

1 Bishop Stanley’s son was Sir John Stanley of Honford. See 
ante, p. 281.—B. H. : 


—_— 
—_ 
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(late Lister), vicar of Gargrave, Co. York, cousin of John Marsden, the testator, and reputed next male heir. Another claimant, 
however, appeared in the person of Rear-admiral Sandford Tatham, son of the Rey. Sandford Tatham, A. M., viear of Appleby, 
and Elizabeth his wife, second daughter of Henry Marsden, of Wennington Hall, and aunt of John, the testator. After much 
litigation the estates were awarded in 1838 to the latter claimant, Admiral Sandford Tatham, on whose death, in 1840, they passed 
to his kinsman, Pudsey Dawson, esq., afterwards of Hornby Castle. On the death of Mr. Dawson in 1859, his nephew and heir, 
Captain Richard Pudsey Dawson, finding the estate deeply mortgaged, sold the castle and estate to John Foster, esq. of (ueens- 
bury, the present possessor, a wealthy Bradford manufacturer. 


The privileges of the honor and manor of Hornby comprised — 


In ancient times free-warren with subjection to a fine of £10 on encroachments on the king’s forests, granted 10th December, 
8 Edward I. (1280) ; right of market and fair at Arkholme, granted 28th December, 8 Edward I. (1280) ; right of market and 
fair at Hornby, granted 19th July, 20 Edward I. (1292), and confirmed in the reign of James I. to William Parker, Lord Mor- 
ley and Monteagle ; court of view of frankpledge ; sheriff’s turn ; free court of all pleas; assize of bread; soc, sac, toll, and 
them ; infangentheof and utfangentheof; hamsoen ; leyrwite; murder; acquittance of shires and hundreds, lestage, aids of 
sheriffs and their bailiffs, and amercements, wardships, and works and inclosures of castles, parks, and bridges, and of passage, 
pontage, stallage, toll, paiage and money given for murder ;! and right to pontage, stallage, hidage, and piceage, all which feudal 
customs were confirmed in 12 Charles 1. to Henry Parker, Lord Morley and Monteagle. 

The privileges at present exercised by the lord of the honor and manor are less numerous. Courts are annually held in the 
hall of Hornby Castle, within a month of Easter and Michaelmas, by the style of ‘The Court Leet, or View of Frankpledge and 
Court Baron for the Honor and Manor of Hornby; and the Court Leet and Views of Frankpledge and Court Baron for 
the Borough of Hornby.” The proceedings chiefly relate to the admission of customary tenants, the suit and service of 
the nominal tenantry, the prevention and suppression of nuisances, the disputes of tenantry, and the regulation of water- 
courses. A power to recover debts under 40s. has long been obsolete. The constables for the several townships within the honor 
and manor used to be sworn in at these courts, but this is now obsolete ; the lord selects his own steward and bailiff ; each court 
possesses a separate jury : the notices of the times of holding the courts are proclaimed at the parish church of Melling, and the 
chapels of Hornby, Gressingham, and Arkholme. Among the present manorial rights of Hornby, are those of waifs, estrays, shoot- 
ing, and fishing ; the last of which extends on both sides of the Lune, from Tunstal nearly to Claughton, The armorial bearings 
of the lords are always used as the seal of the honor and manor. 


The parish church, dedicated to St. Peter, consists of chancel and nave under continuous roof, north 
and south aisles, south porch, and square tower at the west end. The architectural style is late Perpendicular. 
The adaptation of the building to sloping ground renders the elevation of the altar unusually high. It stands 
above the nave on a triple ascent of three steps. Scarcely a vestige of the earlier church remains, with the 
exception of the western single-light window in the south aisle, but fragments of Norman work may he 
detected in the walls since the removal of the rough-cast. In 1858, on widening a window splay, a soffit 
stone of the Norman door was found, and a portion of a crucifix of rude and vigorous twelfth-eentury work. 
A stone tablet in the vestry records that the church was new roofed and beautified in 1763. This was 
probably the most extensive repair since its erection. Up to that time a thatched drag-roof covered both 
nave and aisles. The present roof was constructed ont of the reduced timbers, and the clerestory added. 
In 1856 the plaster ceiling was taken down, and new trefoil-headed two-light windows inserted, and the 
whitewash removed throughout the church. The two circular arches in the chancel were probably a part 
of the Norman fabric, but the stones have been reworked and the original character destroyed. The one on 
the south side opens into the Morley Chapel belonging to Wennington Hall. During its repair and reseating 
in 1851, a raised step at the east end was found, and marks of the chantry altar were visible. In the south 
wall there is a small niche or aumbrye, and in the chancel wall adjoining a diagonal unornamented opening 
or hagioscope still remains. 

An ancient monumental slab remains in the chancel, from which several brasses have heen torn away, 
leaving, however, outlines and spaces which show that it was decorated by four figures, conjectured to have 
represented the second Lord Monteagle, his wife, and two children, that nobleman having directed his body to 
be interred in Melling church. 

The mural monuments are numerous, comprising several of the Marsden and Remington families, none 
of which, however, are sufficiently interesting to require particular notice. A new east window of high merit, 
from the design of Mr. Holiday, has recently been completed, a bequest of the late Miss Tatham to the 
memory of her father and grandfather, who held the vicarage 103 years. Ss 

The living is a discharged vicarage, formerly in the patronage of the lord chancellor, on behalf of the 
crown ; and, in the inquisition of the manor of Hornby, in the Testa de Nevill, it is said that the church 
there is in the king’s donation ; alluding, no doubt, to the parish church. It afterwards became vested 
in the abbot and convent of St. John of Croxton Keyrial in Leicestershire, with whom it remained until 
the dissolution of monasteries, when it became vested in the crown, where it remained until it was recently 
sold under Lord Westbury’s Act to the family of Remington of Melling. The rectory, or tithes impropriate, 
are in possession of the lords of Hornby. From the Episcopal Registers of Chester, and other sources, the 
following names of incumbents are obtained :— 


1 Fines leyied on a district in which a murder was committed and the criminal not discovered ; the privilege of murder” was 
the power to levy such fines ; thus by Englecery, the town or hundred which suffered an Englishman who had killed a Dane there to 


escape, was to be amerced 66 marks to the king. 
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VICARS OF MELLING, 
IN THE DEANERY OF TUNSTAL AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. | Vicars, On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Before 1473 John Coventre. 
Dec. 14, 1563 Richard Harrys . : The Crown. 
April 25, 1625 Richard Newton , King Charles. : : : ; Death of last incumbent. 
Before 1648 John Smith. 
July 29, 1671 John Carre : ; King Charles II. 
Dec. 24, 1677 Thomas Kay. : King Charles II., on account of his 
duchy of Lancaster. 
Oct. 15, 1689 David Armsted . : William and Mary. ; , : Resignation of T. Kay, July 12. 
August 3, 1693 Thomas Kirkham F Do. 5 : : c Death of last incumbent. 
August 3, 1695 William Gregson : The King . ‘ 3 : : : Do. 
Jan. 26, 1696-7) Andrew Forbes . : Do. ; : ‘ ‘ é ‘ Do. 
Dee. 18, 1742 Thomas Fell : ‘ Do. : ; : : ; : Death of Andrew Forbes. 
April 4, 1744 James Towers. j Do. ; 5 ; 5 : : Resignation of Thomas Fell. 
June 11, 1750 John Tatham. ; Do. : : ; : F : Death of James Towers. 
August 23,1794 | John Tatham. : Lord Chancellor Loughborough . ; Resignation of John Tatham, 
| July 12, 1794. 
June 11, 1851 John Beethom . ; Lord Chancellor Truro : : , Death of John Tatham. 
| May 8, 1855 W. B. Grenside . : Lord Chancellor Cranworth 2 : Death of John Beethom. 


The earliest parish register extant is that of baptisms, which begins in 1626. The burials commence in 
1629. The marriages are not entered before 1636. 

The population of Melling has suffered a decrease of more than three hundred since the census of 1821. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners for CHARITIES reported the following benefactions, Report XV.— 


MELLING WITH WRAYTON AND WENNINGTON.—Bland’s Charity, 1759. Of the interest of £120 (now £126 in stock, new 4 
per cents), 10s. to poor housekeepers of Melling town, and the remainder to a schoolmaster, for teaching children in Melling, 
Wrayton, and Wennington, as mentioned in the next charity. 

Metuinc.—Gillison’s Charity, 1770. £100, 3 per cent consols, for an English school in the township of Melling. A dwelling- 
house for the schoolmaster, with a school-room, was built by subscription upon waste ground on Melling moor. Here the children 
of Melling with Wrayton and Wennington are taught without charge to their parents, the schoolmaster receiving from Mrs. 
Bland’s charity, and the funds arising from Gillison’s charity, a quarterly payment, amounting yearly for twelve children to 
£12 : 14s. 

ARKHOLME witH Cawoop.—Turner’s Charity, 1734. For the relief of the poor inhabitants, the annual rents of land which 
lets for £1 : 15s.— Vraton’s Charity, for Bread, 1728. For six poor widows or widowers, not receiving parochial relief, an annual 
rent-charge of £1 : 6s.—Wvraton’s Charity for the Poor—not receiving relief. The same person left for this purpose a yearly rent- 
charge of £1.—Cort’s Charity, 1719. The interest of £10, for teaching poor children of this township, producing per annum 8s. 

FarLeton.—Donor unknown. A charge upon property in Gressingham of 8s., which is divided between the two townships. 

Horxpy.—TZhornton’s Charity, 1742. For poor housekeepers, the produce of £50; with which in 1749 a dwelling-house, 
garden, stable, and croft, in Hornby, were purchased. This property is let in several tenements, of which the joint rents amount 
annually to £24 : 10s.—Hdmondson’s Gift, 1735, £50, to be laid out in the purchase of lauds for the benefit of the poor; which 
was never done, but all was lost by the insolvency of a trustee, except a dividend of £3 :15s., which was existing in 1786, but of 
which nothing now is known.—JJ/urray’'s Gist, 1822. An annuity of £20, for the support of a school erected by himself. ‘This 
devise is void under the provisions of 9 Geo, Il. c. 36, and the annuity is refused by the heir-at-law. 

Wray with Borrox.—School, including Thompson’s Gift, 1685. Richard Pooley bequeathed £20 towards building a free 
school on his grounds at Weend’s Head, Wray, and £200 for the purchase of lands for the support of a schoolmaster, directing 
that the inscription—‘‘ This is the Gift of Captain Richard Pooley, of Wray, with £200, for ever,” should be placed over the door 
of the school-house. An estate in Bentham was purchased, which yields an annual rent of £30: 15s. This income was augmented 
by Mis. M. Thompson’s gift of £200 stock, the dividend of which is £3:19:4. There are, on an average, fifty or sixty free children 
in the school.—Gi/ft of Sinith, 1729, and a Donor unknown. Two sums, amounting to £5 : 2: 6, lost. 


Fifty yards due east of Melling church stands a lofty circular mound, fourteen yards in diameter at the 
top, and rising twenty feet above the ground immediately below, which again is raised by a terrace consider- 
ably above the surrounding land. It is doubtful whether it is a sepulchral barrow or the site of an old 
Saxon keep. 

Melling Hall, erected in the early part of the last century by Mr. Craven of Lancaster, previously of Bar- 
badoes, was sold to Mr. William Gillison of Lancaster, merchant, at whose death in 1783 it passed to the 
Bells. The principal estate in the hamlet of Wrayton came to the Fenwicks by devise of Thomas Robson, 
esq., who died in 1731, to Robert Fenwick, of Burrow, esq. 

Much of the early history of the townships in this parish is already narrated in the account of the honor 
and manor of Hornby, of which Melling was merely a parcel. A few particulars respecting each, which could 
not be included in the preceding pages, require to be noticed. Melling parish is composed of five townships 
and two ancient chapelriee—MELLING WITH Wrayton ; Hornpy, C.; FARLETON ; ROEBURNDALE; WRAY 
witH Borron ; WENNINGTON ; ARKHOLME WITH Cawoop, C. 

_Horxsy.—The castle of Hornby stands on the site of a supposed Roman villa, on the summit of a bold 
bluff, in many parts shrouded by trees, and washed at its base by the Wenning. Camden ascribes the 
foundation of the castle to N, de Mont Begon, which, as already intimated, is most likely a mistake for the 
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initial of Roger, the son of Adam de Monte Begon. The castle consists of two parts, of which the ancient is 
, r oa ke > 4 . * 

in a neglected state. The foundations of two round towers, which may have been of the erection of the 
Neviles, in the reign of Edward I., were removed only a few years before the first edition of this work was 
published in 1835. A wall of thirty-six feet in thickness, the base of the ancient keep, was also taken up 
about the same time. The oldest part now standing is the large square tower or keep, the work of Edward, 
first Lord Monteagle. The walls are of great thickness: on the north side is the motto of Sir Edward 
» | . 

Stanley: Glab et gant &. Stanley. “ glaive [or sword], and glove.” 

On the 11th of August 1617, James I. rested at Hornby Castle, on his progress from Edinburgh to 
London.' 

Of this castle Gray the poet gives the following description as it appeared in his day :— 

The castle, in a lordly situation, attracted me, so I walked up the hill to it: first presents itself a large, white, ordinary-sashed 
gentleman’s house, and behind it rises the ancient keep, built by Edward Stanley, Lord Monteagle. He died about 1529, in King 
Henry VIII.’s time. It is now only a shell, the rafters are laid within it as for flooring. I went up a winding stone staircase, in 
one corner, to the leads, and at the angle is a stone single hexagon watch-tower, rising some feet higher, fitted up in the taste of a 
modern summer-house, with sash windows in gilt frames, a stucco cupola, and on the top a vast gilt eagle, built by Mr. Charteris, 
the present possessor. 

In June 1643 this castle was the scene of a conflict between the Royalists and Parliamentarians, and 
was taken by Colonel Ashton for the Parliament, at about the same time as Thurland Castle. In the follow- 
ing month an order passed the Commons for Hornby Castle to be dismantled, but this was not carried out. 
A few months later a design was set on foot, by Roger Kirkby and Rigby of Burgh, to collect the Furness 
and Cartmel men and rescue these two castles, but Colonel Alexander Rigby heard of it, and, by a forced 
march from Thurland, he came upon them, and routed them, and drove many of them into the sea. The 
appearance is now, however, very much changed. Colonel Charteris’ sash-windowed house was taken down 
by the late Pudsey Dawson in 1847, and the old keep, no longer a mere shell, was surrounded by a fine 
Gothic mansion with embattled towers, more in keeping with the older part. 

From a roll of pleadings, of the date 17 Edward I. (1288), it appears that Hornby castle was used as a 
temporary place of confinement for two Scotsmen, Serlo and Maurice le Scot, probably Murray the Scot, the 
king’s enemies, who were taken prisoners on the marches or borders of Scotland by Sir William Sporneston, 
who led them to this fortress, and there detained them until they were ransomed, when they were surrendered 
according to the custom of the Marches.?_ An old survey book of 1584, in the archives of Hornby, contains 
an inquisition which minutely describes the state and appearance, with the household resources, of this baro- 
nial mansion in the reign of Elizabeth. 

“* First, the castell is verie faire built, standing stately upon the topp of a great hill, haveing som several gates and wardes 
before ye shall enter into y® s* castle. And at the lowest foot of the hill standeth the first gate ; and the towne of Horneby being 
a markett towne, doth adjoin to the first gate of the saide castle. 

*Ttem, on the north east side of the s* castle is the orchard adjoining unto the castle wall, w® garden, as it goeth by the old 
Park pale, and round about against the river Wenning ag*t the south unto the castle wall ; the same orchard containeth v acres & a 
half. 

**Ttem, on the south west of the s4 castle standeth the garden, w garden & the rest of the ground win, doth contain one 
acre and a half. 

* Item, next unto that garden is a yard where is built a house to keep turfe in, and one other w™ is a slaughter house and that 
yard containeth half an acre. ak } 

“‘Item, on the north east side of the s4 castle of the second gate is another yard invironed wt a stone wall wherein is built a 
faire dairy house ; and adjoining unto it another yard invironed also w™ stone, w serveth to be a wood yard, 

«Item, next beneath that is another yard paled where is built faire barns, stables, garretts to put corn in, a malt house ; and 
containeth two acres. 

‘*Item, there is, besides, on the south west side of y® s* castle and towne of Horneby, another park, called the New Parke, 
where is both redd deare and fallow deare, w*" parke hath in it one meadowe towardes Farleton, w containeth xij acres ; and 
there is besides win y® saide parke of very good pasture clx acres, so that the whole parke in all containeth elxxij acres. At this 
present time, all the saide parke remaineth in the lordes hands for the provision of his house. 

** Also, the river Loyne w is very great & large, runneth along by the priorie ground (w* is in lordes hands) toward Lancaster. 
And one other river, called Wenning. runneth through parte of Horneby town towards Lancaster afores? into y® river of Loyne at the 
further end of the priorie grounds. And in these two rivers the lord hath free libertie of fishing, and none but hee. To witt, from 
Kirkby Lonsdale Bridge unto Caton Mill, which is in length about seven miles, and in the said river is yearely taken great plentie 
of Salmonds, Pikes, Trouts, Morts, and divers other good fresh water fish, which is thought to be well worth by yere xx! 


The priory of Hornby, of which not even a ruin exists, but the site of which is now occupied by a farm 
bearing the name, was a Premonstratensian cell of St. John of Croxton Keyrial, Leicestershire, and dedicated 
to St. Wilfrid. It was resigned before the visitation, when its revenues, according to the accounts of the 
servants of Henry VIIL, derived from ten townships, amounted to £30:19:3, no great amount, if the 
canons still retained the hundred acres of land in Hornby, which, we have seen, were conferred on them 
by Roger de Montebegon, who seems to have been their founder. In 36 Henry VIII. (1544), the priory was 
granted, as parcel of Croxton, to Sir Thomas Stanley, Lord Monteagle. Several ancient gravestones, one 
of them carved with a sword and cross, have been dug up of late years within the limits of the priory. 


1 Nichols’s Royal Prog., vol. iii. p. 389. This place is errone- 2 Placit. capt. apud Wigan, 17 Edw. I. Rot. 56. In the Chap- 
ously described at p. 395 of this volume of the Progresses, ter House, Westminster. 
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To the priory suceeeded the chapel of Hornby, dedicated to St. Margaret, and built as the domestic 
chapel of the lords of Hornby, as well as to become the parochial chapel for the townships of Hornby, 
Farleton, Roeburndale, and Wray with Botton. 

It is a handsome structure, of which the chancel and tower were built by Lord Monteagle in 1514, 
in gratitude for the success of peers n ie ield. The nave was rebuilt in 1817, The tower is singularly 
consttacted, the upper part octagonal, set diagonally upon its base, which is also octagonal. On one face of 
the upper tower is a niche for a sté fae on another a coat of arms of the Monte agles ;' and over the west 
window is this inscription—€. Stanlen: miles : dns: fontegle : me: ftert: fect. On the label terminations of 
the east window are two shields bearing respectively the eagle’s claw and the three legs of Man. In the 
churchyard is a curious massive monolith, the four sides of which have been rudely sculptured to represent 
recessed arches. It has been thought by some to be the base of a Saxon cross, but was more probably a 
Roman altar. 

The Roman Catholic church of Hornby owes its existence to the piety of Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Benison, esq. of Hornby, and wife of John Fenwick of Burrow, esq., who, on losing her husband by a fall 
from his horse while hunting a few years after marriage, spent a long widowhood at Hornby Hall, where 
she died 1777. The present Catholic chapel was built by the Rev. John Lingard, D.D., the celebrated 
historian, who for forty years was its officiating minister. Dying in 1851, his body was conveyed for 
burial to Ushaw College, where he had formerly been professor, but an elegant brass monument was 
erected in the chapel as a record of his merits by his brethren the Catholic clergy of Lancashire. A 
small brass tablet in the Episcopal church also mar ‘ks the esteem in which he was held by his Protestant 
_ neighbours. 

~ Farteron.—This township occurs in the Domesday survey by the name of Fureltun, containing four 
carucates in the manor of Biedun, which formerly was held by Earl Tosti, but at that time by Roger de Poietou. 
It had anciently its castle and park, but the castle had sunk, two centuries and a half ago, into a state of 
dilapidation, and the park has entirely disappeared. The manor-house, overlooking the valley, has an ancient 
and picturesque appearance. 

Adam de Monte Begonis, ancestor of Roger, gave to Geoffrey de Valons six carucates of land in Farelton and Cancefield, to 
be held by knight's service.? It is styled the manor of Farlton in an inquisition taken in 12 Edward I1., when it was held by 


Margaret Nevile, the lady of the castle and honor of Hornby, of which being a parcel, it necessarily followed the fate. A younger 
son of the Harringtons of Aldingham was seated here in the reign of dward ILL; ; and, as before stated, Sir William Harrington, 


who was his son, became lord of Hornby. 

RoEBURNDALE—This is a wild and mountainous tract, stretching beyond the remotest sources of the 
rapid and often swollen Roeburn. It seems to have anciently been, as its name imports, a haunt of the 
larger beasts of venery, and in a fine of 37 Edward IIT. (1363), between Robert de Swilyngton, elder, knight, 
plaintiff, and Walter Tebaud, parson of Burghwaleys, and John de Neuill, deforcers of the castle of Horneby 
and manor of Mellyng, the chace of Rebournedale is especially excepted.? A dike of considerable extent, which 
bore the name of the Harrington Dike, is traceable on the summits of the high and barren heights which 
form the limits of Hornby and Bowland. 

Wray witH Borron.—Wray, in which, im 8 Edward I. (1280), Geoffrey de Nevile had a grant of free 
warren, is the most populous village in the parish, having a silk-mill, and colliery, and stone quarries, which 
afford occupation to the inhabitants. Botton is one of the highest and most remote situations in the county. 
The Pooleys of Wray and the Tunstalls of Botton, ancient and reputable families, no longer exist. Captain 
Richard Pooley founded the free school in Wray, already noticed under Charities. There is no such house as 
Pooley Hall in Wray, though Mr. Britton, in his Beauties of England and Wales, has the view of a mansion so 
entitled. In 1840, a church was opened here, Holy Trinity, a neat stone building in the early English style, 
the living of which, held since 1866 by Rev. W. K. Stevens, is now a vicarage. Here the Quakers had 
a meeting-house founded in the early part of last century, for it is mentioned by Gastrell in 1720, but it is 
now used by the United Free Methodists. The Wesleyans also have a chapel here, built in 1848, 

WENNINGTON is the Wininctune of Domesday, one of the four manors together making up the lordship of 
Benetain (Bentham, in Yorkshire). Adam de Monte Begon gave to Henry de Rokesby two carucates of land 
in Wennington, to be held by knight’s service, and Roger de Montebegon gave to Elyas, or Thomas de 
Wennington, a bovate of land in Farelton, in knight’s service.* Henry de Wennington was one of the jurors 
on the manor of Hornby, in the reign of Henry III. Before the time of Edward II., William de Wen- 
nyngton was in possession of the manor and estate. His granddaughter, Margaret de Wennington, con- 
veyed the lands by marriage (4 Edward IIL. 1330) to Ricardus de Morley, and in 15 Henry VII. (1499), 
Robert Morley, and his successor John, in 18 Henry VII. (1502), held them as a manor of the manor of 


* The shield, which is surrounded by the Order of the Garter, is _ shield of pretence a lion rampant, The tinctures are not given ; the 


quartered with a shield in pretence. The first quarter is quartered shield is more ancient than the practice of depiction of metals and 
Ist and 4th the same—on a bend three stags’ heads cabossed (the colours by dots and lines.—B, H. 


Stanley ams). Second, a shield with a chief dancette. Third, a 2 Testa de Nevill, fol. 406 ; Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 
shield chequée. Fourth quarter same as first quartered shield. ® Bag of Pedes Finium, In the Chapter House, Werte 
2d and 3d the same each (the arms of the Isle of Man). Ona + Testa de Nevill et Lansd. MS, whi supra. 
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rea by the service of one knight’s fee.’ In 1673, Francis Morley sold the estate to the Marsdens of 

Gisburn, Co. York, who settled and resided here for five generations. Henry Marsden, of Wennington, was 
the father of Volut Marsden, the purchaser in 1789 of the « vastle, honor, and manor of Hornby. Brow the 
Marsdens it passed to the family of the present owner, W. A. F. Saunders, esq., J.P., who married the daughter 
of the representative of the ancient owners, Josias Morley, esq. of Beamsley, Co. York. W, ennington Hall, 
which is now a fine mansion in the Tudor style, was rebuilt in 1855. 

ARKHOLME WITH CAwoop.—In the Domesday survey, Ergune is computed to constitute six carucates of 
the manor of /Vitetune. Roger de Monte Begon gave to the Cluniac priory of Thetford the wood called 
Cainueda, and all the skins of lambs and goats in his manors, with license of fishing in all his fisheries.” The 
grant of a market, fair, and free warren, in this township, to Geoffrey de Nevile, in 8 Edward I. (1280), has 
been noticed. It specifies that the market shall be held in the manor of Ergune every Wednesday, and that 
the fair shall be annually, of three days’ duration, on the eve, the day, and the morrow of St. John the 
saptist. A survey of the chase was taken for Geoffrey’s widow, and is extant, under the title, “ Les Marchez 
de la Forest de Dame de Nevylle en Cawode, &c.”® Adam de Kellet gave to the abbey of Cockersand all his 
land between the crosses upon the land of the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem, and the road leading to 
the wood of Kawode ; whence it appears, that that military and monastic body possessed lands in this parish. 
The township has never been dissevered from the Honor of Hornby. 
An Episcopal chapel existed here before the Reformation, and in 1650 is reported as “ Aaram Chappell,” 

Mr. Foster being the minister. Before 1660, James Talbot was the minister, and he was ejected from here 
on the memorable 24th August 1662. The church is a small plain building. Close by, to the north-east, is 
a mound similar to that near Melling church. The Rey. T. M. Remington (1866) holds the living, in the 
gift of the vicar of Melling. Storrs Hall, near the village, in 1835 was the property of the Rey. Henry Askew, 
to whom it had descended from Dr. Anthony Askew of Kendal, one of the representatives of the Rawlinsons of 
Greenhead in Colton and Cark in Cartmel, who received it in marriage with a daughter of Adam Storrs, the 
representative of a family which had held it and resided here since t the beginning of the fifteenth century. It 
was sold by H. W. Askew, esq., in 1848, to Francis Pearson, esq., who built ‘the present castellated man- 
sion, and whose son, Francis Fenwick Pearson, esq., now hol ds the property. 


The parish of Melling, though destitute alike of navigable rivers and canals, and scantily supplied with fuel, 
is now intersected by the North-Western Railway, ope med in 1849, and by the cross line from Wennington to 
Carnforth, which have given an impetus to trade and manufactures, which are now carried on, though still only 
to a small extent. The part of the parish to the west of the Lune is undulated by fertile eminences, till, 
approaching Burton in Kendal, it runs into high arid limestone ridges. The portion stretching from the 
Greta to the Wenning is varied ; on the north the country gradually declines to the river, and on the south it 
is enlivened by verdant heights. From the Wenning to the source of the Hindburn and Roeburn, the country 
is mountainous, in striking contrast to the rich and variegated valleys of the Wenning and the Lune. Melling, 
Hornby Park, and Roeburndale, have quarries of exc -ellent stone ; and there are several coal-mines. Three- 
fourths of the cultivated land is in pasture, the only grain grown being oats. 


1 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. Ing. n. 51, n. 89. 2 Duged. Monast. Anglic. vol. v. n. 6, p. 150, per Ellis. 3 Lansd, MS. 559, fol. 113. 
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TUNSTAL PARISH. 


A, EV SAY UNSTAL PARISH contains the Roman station of Overburrow, and Thurland Castle. The 
ei ' parish is bounded on the north by Kirkby Lonsdale, on the west by the river Lune, on the 


ee * south by the Greta, and on the east by the wapentake of Ewecross, in the county of York. 
ee 4 The length of the parish from the Greta to the county stone on the north-north-east, is 


Ch. computed at eight miles and a half; and the breadth, from the Lune to the borders of Ireby 
PEGE wm on the east, at four miles, comprising an area of 9224 statute acres. It is in the archdeaconry 
of Lancaster and is the head of the deanery of ‘Tunstal. 

The course of the Lune forms nearly a direct line from north to south, and is agreeably variegated on its 
banks by groves and glades. The Greta, issuing from the Yorkshire hills, flows into the Lune to the south- 
south-west of Thurland Castle. The bridge over this stream, to the south of Thurland Castle, was rebuilt in 
1817, but was so much injured by the destructive floods of the Greta, that it fell on the 16th December 1833, 
and was only restored in 1835-6. The Leck Beck, another mountain torrent, rises near the county stone on 
Graygarth Fell, descends by Leck and Cowan Bridge to Overburrow, and, flowing over immense beds of 
stone, falls into the Lune west of Burrow Hall. The rivulet, named the Cant, springing from Ireby Fell, runs 
between Tunstal and Thurland Castle, and becomes an affluent of the Lune west of the village. 

For many centuries the fact of Tunstall having been the site of a Roman station was known only by 
tradition: Leland and Camden speak of it with doubt, but the latter inclines to the opinion that, “The 
various monuments of ancient date, as stones with inscriptions, tessellated pavements, Roman coins, and this 
new name, which points out to us a burgh,” justifies the popular tradition ; and he hazards the conjecture that 
it was the Lremetonacis of the Itineraries. For nearly one hundred and fifty years this question remained 
in abeyance; but in the year 1740, investigation, which dispels error and establishes truth, was resumed by the 
Rey. Richard Rauthmel, a companion and friend of Mr. Fenwick, the then proprietor of the Overburrow 
estate, who had recently enlarged and beautified the old family Elizabethan mansion upon an eminence 
adjoining to the village of Burrow. This spot subsequently proved to be the site of the Roman castrum, but 
investigations since Mr. Baines wrote have shown that the station here was probably ad Alaunam not Breme- 
tonacis. 

A Roman military way is supposed to have connected Overborough and Ribechester. Mr. Rauthmel, by minute examination, 
traced the road across the Greta, at or near a place where the old inhabitants say were the remains of a bridge. The road then 
makes its appearance a little west of Scaleber, and near Collingholme its agger is not merely visible, but prominent and nearly 
perfect, and continues for a whole mile. After it has crossed the brook Cant or Kant, it appears to have been fenced at some time 
past on both sides. Here its whole breadth, elevation, and even surface, in some 

places, are as perfect as when it was first formed. A by-road thence to Over-town 
eS corresponds with the line; and traces of the old Roman remains are still dis- 


———— cernible. From Over-town it was traced across the Leck brook, past the farm- 

- house named High Gate, to a portion of the highway between Kirkby Lons- 

ie E () s /\ N dale and Ingleton, called Long Level, which corresponds with the Roman line, 
and afterwards, for a considerable distance, with Wanderer’s-lane, in Casterton. 

Slight remains may be seen on the sides of the fences as far as the first barn upon 


G 0 is if JR that road. Beyond this point neither tradition nor discovery conducts the 
J ON inquirer.} 

In a neighbouring tumulus, between Ribchester and Overborough, three urns 
were found, in one of which was a copper style, and in another 200 denarii, 
mostly of Alexander, Severus, and Gordian. On forming a lawn in front of 
Burrow Hall, an earthen vessel, resembling a Roman funeral urn, and containing 
ashes, supposed to be human, was discovered. Gale derives Bremetonacee from 
Bre Meinig Tan, the hill of stone and fire, and on Ingleborough, above, are 
traces of a beacon-tower. 

Since the time of Horsley, an altar, dedicated to Sangus, or Sancus, 
originally a Sabine deity, was found here, of which Rauthmel, the antiquary of 
Overborough, who seems to have entirely mistaken the inscription, as well as the 
deity to whom it devotes the altar, gives the accompanying sketch :— 

Dr, Wits iaeont Nate Dr. Pegge reads the inseription—Deo Sango Numerius Trebivs Atta posuit ; 
Dr. aker changed Numerius to Naulus, and explained the last letter, V, to be the initial of votwm.? On the reverse were cut 
in the stone an axe, a knife, and the figure of the owl. 


= = —— 


_ A golden bulla, the second specimen of the kind ever discovered in Britain, was found within the pre- 
ee of the fortress, and one of the glein neidoreth, or Druid’s amulets, was taken from the line of the 
Roman road. Besides earthen pater and vessels, a preeferculum, and a circular piece of dark purple glass, 


1 Rauthmel’s Antig. Bremeton. p. 135, ed. 1824, 8vo. 2 Richm. vol. ii. p. 269. 
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about an inch in diameter, waved round with a white serpentine line, and perforated in the midst, there was 
dug up a coin of Vespasian COS VIII, which gave occasion to Mr. Rauthmel to fix the foundation of the 
station in the time of Agricola, A.D. 79. A portion of a silver fibula, bearing an inscription, on the flat sur- 
face and continued on both sides, as follows: IESVS NAZARENVS REX IVD:M., was also found about forty years 
ago at Overborough, and was afterwards in the possession of the late W illiam Gillison Bell of Melling, esq. 

The Zunestalle of the Domesday survey was one of the four manors of Benetain, belonging to ¢ ‘hetel. 
Under the Normans it was annexed to the barony of Hornby. 


Roger de Montebegon, the benefactor, if not the founder, of the priory at Hornby, gave to the prior of Thorneholme 40 acres 
of land and one messuage in Tunstal.' A family of the same name are afterwards found seated here, but by what title ee ac- 


quired the estate is not stated. Henry de Tunstal, the first in the pedigree, had possessions in Lancaster 4s Edward IT. (1324), 
and his son Sir William Tunstal, in 47 Edward III. (1373), obtained a grant for free warren in Tunstal, Caunstield, Sink in 
Lonsdale, Lecke, and Norton. Anne, the daughter of Sir William, married Sir Robert Nevile of Hornby, and Sir Thomas, his 


son, married Isabell, daughter of Sir Nichol: us Harrington. From him descended Sir Richard Tunstal, who defended the castle 
of Harlech for Henry V1., 3 the last fortress in Enel ane that held out for that monarch ; yet, in July 1464, by the stratagem of a 
monk of = bingdom, that monarch had been taken prisoner by Sir John Talbot and Sir Richard Tunstal, in fe But made 
his escape. 4 In this, however, the annalist is incorrect, Sir James Harrington having enacted the part ascribed to Tunstal, whose 
castle and manor of Thurland, and possessions in Tunstal, Warren, Overborow e, Netherborowe, Old Wenyngton, Gale, and 
Ergham, which had been confiscated by his attainder,? were given to Sir James in 5 Edward IV. (1466), as the reward of the 
service.® These estates were especially excepted in favour of Sir James He wrington, in 7 and 8 Edward 1Y., on the passing of the 
Act of Resumption.’ In 12 and 13 Edward IV., Sir Richard Tunstal presented a petition to the King, praying for the reversal of 
his attainder, and the restitution of his inheritance, to which petition parliamentary assent was given.’ Thurland and Tunstal, 
though frequently named conversively, are separately described in inquisitions post inortem, of the dates 15 He nry Mahe (1499) (of 
W illiz am Tunstall), and 5 Henry VIII. (Brian Tunstall) ; the first as a lordship and manor, "and the second as a manor.” The mar- 
riage of Marmaduke Tunstal with Catherine, daughter and co-heiress of William Wickliffe, esq., in 1606, induced he family to 
remove from Thurland Castle to the birthplace of Wiel <litfe, ‘the morning star of the Reformation ;” and Francis Tunstal of 
Thurland Castle, esq., living in 1637, alienated the possessions of his ancestors, which were transferred to the Girlingtons, from 
whom they passed by sale to the f family of Welch of Deepclough, in Littledale, Caton. Robert Welch, esq., who re sided at Leck 
in Tunstal, and died April 12, 1775, is said to have sold the entire manor af Thurland, and the advowson of Tunstal vicarage, 
to Miles North of Kirkby Lonsdale, esq., Who was succeeded by his son, Richard Toulmin North, esq., whose great- nephew, 
North North, esq., is the present lord of the manor of Tunstal (sometimes called Thurland Tunstal), comprising Tunstal, Burrow 
with Burrow, Leck, Cantsfield, Newton in Whittington, and one-eighth of Whittington. 

The customs of the manor are of the usual description ; the lord possesses the right of court-baron and the privileges of waif, 
stray, and impounding cattle. A number of cottages in the village of Tunstal pay small fee-rents to the lord of Hornby. 


The advowson of Tunstal was vested in the abbot of Croxton Keyrial, before the year 1345 ; a record 
for the abbot, alleging that he and his men of Horneby, Leeke, and Tonestall, were quit of suits of county 
and toll, was exemplified, 40 Edward III." After the dissolution of monasteries, the right of presentation, 
which in 1593 was exercised by Francis Tunstal, and in 1612 by the Girlingtons, was vested in the lords of 
the manor, by whom it has been exercised to the present time. 

The parish church is named in the Valor of Pope Nicholas, 1291. The present church is believed to 
be the third erection on the site, which may have been occupied, in the Saxon era, by one of the three 
churches mentioned in Domesday. In the will of Brian Tunstall, in 1513, it is called the church of Seynt 
Mychaell in Tunstal, but the modern dedication is to St. John the Baptist. It is a large irregular structure, 
situated to the north- east of the village, comprising a tower, side aisles, chancel, and spacious porch, all in the 
late Perpendicular style of architecture. The last rebuilding is believed to have been in 1414, and is ascribed 
to Sir Thomas Tunstal, who flourished in the reigns of Henry IV. and V. The ceiling of the chureh fell, from 
age and decay, in 1826, but has been replaced. 

On the south side of the altar-rails is a mutilated stone effigy, formerly in a niche in the chancel, where 
it was seen by Sir William Dugdale, who describes it as the “effigy of a man armed in the ancient manner 
with a shield and sword, now broken.” The helmet, being conical, points to the time of Richard II. and 
Henry IV., and it is probably the monument of Sir Thomas Tunstal, the founder of Thurland Castle. A 
brass plate, commemorative of John Girlington, esq., who died Sept. 6, 1706, aged 69, is placed on the ex- 
terior of the south wall of the church ; and handsome marble monuments to the memory of several members 
of the Fenwicks, of Burrow Hall, occupy the north side of the north aisle. 

An Piiesas dal survey in ine duchy office, entitled, “ Valores Beneficiorum ae Promotionum Spivitualium,” 
mentions a chantry in Tunstal church, and another in Thurland Castle ;" and an inquisition, taken at Whit- 
tingham, 1 Edward VI. (1547), reports the origin of a rent of £4 per annum, granted by John Tunstall eb0 
Tunstal chantry, out of eight tenements and messuages in Irebie, for the maintenance of a priest, and the 
particular interests of divers persons therein, from the time of Queen Elizabeth.’ This chantry was restored 
by Queen Mary. 


1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 407. Lansd. MS. 559, fol. 35. Rot. Parl. vol. vi. PP. 47, 48. 


2 Rot. Chart. 47 Edw. III. n. 14. 9 Duc. Lane. vol. iii. n. 37 ; iv. n. 3. 


3 Wilhelm. Wuyreester. vol. ii. p. 517. 

4 Thid. p. 504. 

5 Rot. Parl. vol. v. pp. 476, 477. 

6 Rot. Pat. 5 Edw. IV. p. 2, m. 5 and 27. 
7 Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 584. 


10 Rot. Pat. 40 Edw. UL. P,. 2, m. 27 and 25. 

1 Duchy Rec. Repert. Bun. U, n. 37. 

12 Miscalled Hornby in edition of 1835. Canon Raines has 
pointed out the error.—B. H. 

13 «Munstal Cantaria Inquisicd Lane.” hid. n. 42. 
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These were mentioned by the Commissioners of Henry VII[. (see Canon Raines’ History of Chantries), ‘‘ the Chauntrie in the 
Castell of Thurlande wthin the paroche of Tunstall,” with some particularity, Abraham Clidero being named as the ‘* prieste In- 
cumbent ther, of the noiaton of the late Abbot and convente of Cockersande.” In 1553 he is named as having a pension of £5 for 
his lost chantry in Thurland Castle. This chantry was founded by Sir Thomas Tunstal, the restorer of the parish church. Of 
the chantry in the church itself there is only a mutilated account, but it is also named in a summary of “ Chauntries wthin p’och 
churches,” as ‘* Tunstall i.” John Derbye was the incumbent, with a pension, in 1553, of £3 : 12s. 


VICARS OF TUNSTAL, 
IN THE DEANERY OF TUNSTAL AND ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


Fr. John Erwan. ; ; 
Dec. 9, 1473 Fr. John Wyther, Pbr. ‘ ‘ . : : : 3 resignation of John Erwan. 
Robert Batty. ; 
Dee. 22, 35 Eliz. George Beckett . : Francis Tunstall of Thurland . Death of Robert Batty. 


Noy. 20, 1612 John Williamson. , Robert Fish, and others, on the 
grant of John Girlington. 
June 21, 1699 Edward Tatham . 5 John Borrett. 
May Deis William Withers. ; George I. : : : ‘ Edward Tatham having neglected to 


take the oaths in the time limited by 
act of Parliament. 

Dee. 19, 1737 James Cock F ‘ John Borrett. . ; : : Death of William Withers. 

William Wray. 
Sept. 8, 1790 Robert Proctor . - Miles North, of Kirkby Lonsdale Death of William Wray. 


May 23, 1800 Frederick Needham . Rich. Toulmin North - 4 Resignation of Robert Proctor. 

April 18, 1816 Win. Carus Wilson. Do. 5 : Death of Frederick Needham. 

June 14, 1828 Henry Currer Wilson .« Matt. Wilson, patron for this turn tesignation of William Carus Wilson. 
1857 W. J. E. Rooke North North . ; é : Resignation of H. Currer Wilson. 

April 14, 1868 Henry Viveash Burton Do. : : : : Resignation of Willoughby J. E. Rooke. 


The earliest parish register commences in April 1631, and the following are the ascertained numbers of 
baptisms, births, and marriages, at centennial and other periods :— 


1631—1632., 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1834—1835. 
Baptisms ; : é 18 17 9 18 14 13 26 25 
Marriages. : , 3 3 7 4 1 5 5 3 
Burials : : : 23 20 11 9 12 ) 12 18 


These books contain some curious miscellaneous entries, among which are the following notices :—‘‘In the year 1751 the 
Methodists settled and established their doctrine at Kendal in Westmoreland, which is a doctrine contrary to Reason and Serip- 
ture.”—‘* Occurrences 1753, This year the Jew act was repealed, to the great satisfaction of every sincere Christian subject in his 
Majesty’s dominions. In many places the news was followed with bonfires, ringing of bells, and other demonstrations of joy, 
suitable to that occasion.” 


The population of the parish has increased about 100 since the census of 1821. The only episcopal 
place of worship, exclusive of the parish church, is the chapel of Leck. The Catholics and Dissenters have no 
places for worship in Tunstal. 

The CHariries of Tunstal, according to the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Report XV., are summarily 
as follows :-— 


Parisn.—School. In an old parish book, dated 1751, is an account of £65, in several sums of money, belonging to Tunstall 
school, and of a bequest of £200 for the purchase of land. The income of the school, in interest and rent of lands, amounts to 
#26 :9:6 per annum, and on an average, about 24 children attend the school.!—Gift of Tatham and others. Several sums, amount- 
ing to £2, are mentioned in the same account-book, but the poor have received no money from these gifts for many years. 

TunsTaL.—orton’s Gift, 1817. £100 for the benefit of the poor. 

Lrcx.—Donor unknown, 1694. Two cattle-gates for the poor, which yield an annual sum of 16s.—Charities of Elizabeth Welch 
and others, 1764. Parcels of land for the poor, called the Hopper-full of Stones and Chapel Wood, which let for £4 a-year. This 
rent and the 16s. in the preceding charity are distributed together, at the chapel. 


The parish of Tunstal comprehends the townships of TuNSTAL—CANTSFIELD—LECK—BuRROW-WITH 
BURROW. 
CANTSFIELD.—Thurland Castle, founded by Sir Thomas Tunstal, who obtained permission from Henry 
IV. to fortify and kernell or embattle it, stands in Cantsfield, on a slightly elevated site, which rises from a 
level plain flat, bounded on the south by the Greta, and on the north by the Cant. It encloses an irregular 
angular court, which is approached through a gateway on the west. The wings, towers, and battlements, 
surrounded by a deep circular moat, give it a fortress-like aspect. The defences enabled it to sustain a long 
and obstinate siege, which left it a ruin, during the civil wars. The account of this siege, curious and charac- 
teristic, by Colonel Rigby, in his despatch to the Speaker of the House of Commons, dated from Preston, on 
the 17th of October 1643, has already been given in vol. i. p. 221. The name of this castle and manor, of 
} The parishioners of Tunstall have placed a stone over the  adolescentiw virtutis decus, et literarum lumen accederent, huic 


school-door, in honour of the two founders, and inscribed it thus :— schole benefecerunt; hoe Saxum honoris et gratitudinis ergo, 
1 Warrar lps . ie s ° ° ‘ ° 
Johanni Farrer Gen® et Johanni Fenwick Arig’, qui ut  lubenter poni curavit parochia de Tonstal, 1753.” 
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which the descent has been already described, occurs as Thurgoland, Thorsland, Thursland, and Fyrreland, 
for Tyrreland by Leland (/tin. vol. vi. p. 59), who designates it “an ancient castle or manor-place of stone of 
the Tonstalls.” It is probably the land of Thor, or Tor, a Saxon proprietor. The erection of the modern 
buildings about the castle, in a style corresponding with that edifice, was commenced about the beginning of 
this century, from designs by Sir Jeffrey Wyatt, and the south wing was built 1826-7. It is now the resi- 
dence of North North, esq. The massive walls of the ancient castle, and an entrance doorway in the front 
court, circa Edward IIT., still remain. 

Cantsfield with Farlton was held by Hugh de Morwye of William de Lancaster :* and Adam de Montebegon gave to Geoffrey 
de Valons six carucates in these townships, to be held by knight service.2 Cantsfield had, therefore, been alienated at that time from 
the fee of Lancaster, and annexed to Hornby, where it is named among the places granted, in 11 Henry III., to Hugh de Burgh, 
the chief justice. It gave name to an ancient family, whose heiress married one of the Harringtons of Aldingham ; and was in 
possession of the Tunstals in the reign of Edward III. The Act of Resumption, passed 7 and 8 Edward LV., confirmed letters 
patent, granted to John Tunstall, apparently uncle of Sir Richard, “of the manor of Lek, with th’ appurtenauncez, in the Counte 
of Lancastr’, xvs Mes’, ccoux Acres of Lande and Medowe, mim Acres of Pasture, More, and Turbarie, and a Watermylne, with th’ 
appurtenauncez, in Lek aforesaid and halfendele of the Manere of Cauncefeld, with th’ appurtenauncez in the Counte aforesaid, and 
XII Mes’, c and xxirt Acres of Lande Mede, cc Acres of More, with y’ appurtenauncez, in Cauncefeld aforesaid,” ‘* which were 

tichard Tunstall knyght and came to oure hands by the forfaiture of the same Richard Tunstall.”® 

A younger branch of the Cantsfields, who were also of Robert Hall, in Tatham, inhabited, in the seventeenth century, Cantsfield 
Hall, now a farm-house, belonging in 1835 to Sir John Gerard, bart. One of the Catholic gentlemen who solicited Charles I., when 
at York, to avoid civil strife, was John Cansfield, esq. Mary, the daughter and heiress of Sir J. Cansfield, married Sir William 
Gerard, bart., father of the baronet of the same name, who was born in 1697. 

Of Cantsfield Mr. Holland Watson says, that it “ probably had its name from some remarkable battle 
fought there, and from being most likely the place where Canutus vanquished Uhtred, count or tane of North- 
umberland. We are told by Cressy, in his Church History, b. 38, ¢. 31, that Canutus was met by this earl 
(though he mentions not the place) in order to stop, if possible, his further progress into the north. What 
makes this opinion the more probable is, that there is a large place, adjoining to the town, called the Barrows, 
where tradition says abundance of men were buried, after a battle.” From the statement of the Saxon annalist, 
it does not appear that Uhtred ever engaged with Canute in Northumberland, unless the solitary expression, 
F beah pa fon nyde (he submitted through necessity), be considered to imply a battle ;* and as to the name, 
it is evidently taken from the little river Cant, or Kant. 

Lreck.—The townships of Leck and Burg anciently belonged to the Gernets of Halton, and by a writ, 
dated 26 July, 17 John (1216), the sheriff of Lancashire was directed to give to Roger Gernet the custody of 
the lands and heir of Matthew Gernet, in Burg and Lek, which had been taken into the king’s hands, on 
account of the fee held in chief by Matthew.? William Gernet gave two bovates to his sister Margery, and 
to Osbert one bovate, in Lecke.® Roger died in possession of these places, in 36 Henry III.,’ which, in the 
reign of Edward IIL, had passed to the Tunstals. The abbot of Croxton had lands in Leck, which is among 
the places in which the abbot of Furness, in the reign of Edward I., claimed to exercise various feudal 
privileges.® 

The family of Welch, who purchased the possessions of the Girlingtons, still reside at Leck, and are 
represented by Henry Thomas Welch, esq. A descendant of Robert sold the manor of Tunstal to Miles North, 
esq. Hipping Hall, long a seat of the family of Tatham, is now a farm-house. Leck Chapel, which existed 
before 1650, is a small building of the year 1744 ; incumbent, Rey. T, Dunderdale, M.A. (1837). 

BurRrow-WitH-BurRow includes the two villages of Nether Burrow and Over Burrow. The long 
fertile elevation, on which stands Burrow (formerly Overburrow) Hall, is the site of the Roman station 
already described. Leland, who appears to have had no knowledge of its rank in antiquity, gives a very 
meagre notice of it, as a village in which square stones were sometimes found in ploughing the ground :— 

“‘ Borow now a Vyllage, set in Lunesdale a vi. Myles beneath the Foote of Dentdale, hath beene by likelyhod sum notable 
Town. The Plough menne find there yn ering Japides quadratos, and many other straunge thinges ; and this Place is much 
spoken of of the Inhabitants there.” —Jtin. vol. vil. p. 48. 

The names of the two villages indicate the possession of the place by the Saxons, after the Romans. In 
Norman times, as mentioned in the preceding township, Burgh belonged to the Gernets, from whom it 
passed through the Neviles. When held by Francis Tunstall, in the reign of Elizabeth, both Overburowe 
and Netherburowe were styled manors.’ Francis Tunstall of Thurland, living 1637, is said to have sold the 
estates to the Girlingtons, by one of whom this township was alienated to the Tathams, by an heir-female of 
which family, says Dr. Whitaker,” they passed to the Fenwicks—viz. by John Fenwick of Nunriding, in 
Northumberland, marrying Jane, daughter of Nicholas Tatham, in 1687. The descent of the Fenwicks, pro- 
cured from an authentic source, represents John Tatham of Cantsfield House, esq., to have married a sister 
and co-heir of Nicholas and Robert Fenwick, esqrs., sons of John and Jane Fenwick, the issue of which mar- 
riage was Nicholas Tatham, esq., who succeeded his cousins and maternal uncle at Burrow, and took the name 

1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 398. 6 Testa de Nevill, fol. 404. 

2 Tbid. fol. 406. 7 Hscaet. 36 Hen. III. n. 59 

3 Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 605. 8 Placit. de Quo Warr, Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 2. 
4 Chron. Saxon. ad ann. 1016. 9 Due. Lane. vol. xiv. Ing. 30 Eliz. n. 6. 

5 Rot. Lit. Claus. 17 Joh, m. 26. Richm., vol. ii. p. 273. 
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of Fenwick. He was followed by his cousin, Thomas Lambert, afterwards Thomas Fenwick, esq., from whom 
the Burrow Hall estates, together with Wrayton, the manor of Claughton, and the estates of Nunriding, in 
Co. Northumberland, and elsewhere, passed to his grand-daughter and heiress, Mrs. Sarah Fenwick Fenwick, 
who married, in 1841, Edward Matthew Reid, esq., who took the name of Fenwick, and is the present 
occupier, 


By the kindness of E. M. Fenwick, esq., who has kindly supplied me with many corrections of these family descents, as given 
in the first edition of this work, I am able to subjoin the following note on the subject of the Tatham and Fenwick families :— 

The family of Tatham is a very ancient one in this neighbourhood, and had been long established in Burrow, but the acces- 
sion of the Fenwicks to the Burrow Hall estates dates from the marriage of Mr. John Fenwick of Nunriding Hall, Northumber- 
land, in 1687, with Jane Tatham, and that of his cousin, Mr. Thomas Robson of Bishop-Auckland, in 1686, with Alice Tatham, 
daughters and co-heiresses of Nicholas Tatham of the Old Hall of Nether Barrow. The descendants of the Robson marriage died 
young, and their entire property ultimately reverted to Mrs. Fenwick, whose eldest son Robert partly rebuilt and enlarged the 
present residence, remarkable for its ceilings and oak carving, and as a good type of a mansion-house in the early reign of George 
II. Robert died in 1749, and Nicholas Fenwick, the second son, then owner of the manor of Claughton, sueceeded him. Upon 
his death in 1750, he was sueceeded by his nephew John Wilson by his sister’s marriage with Mr. Wilson, Afterwards the estates 
passed to the next nephew, Thomas Wilson, who died in 1794; then to Nicholas Tatham, a son of another sister by her marriage 
with Mr. John Tatham ; and at his death without issue also, the estates devolved upon Thomas Lambert (son of another sister by 
her marriage with Mr. Lambert of Wattsfield), whose grand-daughter is now in possession of the estate. 


Agriculture principally prevails, as an employment for the labourers ; but the district is more pastoral 
than arable, in the proportion of, at least, four to one. Gritstone, of an inferior kind, and nearly of a red 
colour, is procured on the hills, and lead has been met with in Graygarth Fell, but no attempt has been made 
at mining. The greater part of the parish is undulating, declining from the mountainous ridge to the flat 
and fertile meadows on the banks of the Lune. 


BURTON IN KENDAL PARISH (Part). 


THE whole of this parish, excepting the township of Dalton, is in Westmoreland. The barony of Kendal, 
however, of which the seat was at Kendal, extended, as we have repeatedly seen, into the county of Lancaster. 
Daltun, at the time of the Domesday survey, was one of the nine manors held in Stircaland by the Saxon 
chief Gilemichel. It was afterwards annexed to the manor of Burton. 


Two carucates in Borton were granted by Richard I. to Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz Reinfred, but the manor seems then, or 
soon after, to have been granted to a family thence named de Burton. In 4 Henry VII. (1488), after the attainder of Sir James 
Harrington, the inquisition finds that he was seised of a moiety of the manor of Barton in Kendal. Some time afterwards the 
manor is found in the hands of the Middletons of Leighton. The female heir of this family was married to Oldfield, who sold 
Burton to Thomas Benison of Hornby, esq., whose daughter and heir conveyed it in marriage to John Fenwick of Burrow Hall, 
esq., Whose brother and heir, Thomas Fenwick, esq., in pursuance of an act of parliament for that purpose, sold it to Thomas 
Pearson, esq.’ The pedigree of the family of Croft of Yealand Conyers and Yealand Redmayne and Leighton, mentions Sir John 
Croft of Dalton, the brother of Roger Croft of Leighton, husband of Klizabeth Redmayne. His grandson, Nicholas Croft of Dalton, 
living 7 Henry VI. (1429), left issue James, who married a daughter and heiress of Butler of Frekelton, by whom he had two 
daughters and co-heiresses ; Mabel married Piers Legh of Lyme, and Alison conveyed Dalton in marriage to Geoflrey Middleton of 
Middleton, in Kirkby Lonsdale, who became seated at Leighton. The property of the Middletons passed by sale into the hands of 
different purchasers ; part of it, and apparently Dalton, came by this means to the family of Hornby of Poulton le Fylde, Preston, 
and Seale. Edmund Hornby of Dalton, esq., married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of Edward, 12th earl of Derby, and was 
father of the late Edmund George Hornby of Lancaster, esq., the first member of parliament for Warrington. Edmund Geoilrey 
Stanley Hornby, esq., is now the reputed lord of Dalton, though no manorial rights are regularly exercised. Dalton Hail, his 
residence, was rebuilt in 1858. 


: The township is a rocky tract, abounding in limestone, of which the high hill of Dalton Crag is almost 
entirely composed ; there are some limekilns, and a corn-mill, with a few scattered farms. 


? Nicholson and Burns’ Westm. and Cwmb. vol. ii. p. 237. 
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TATHAM PARISH. 


SOx t HIS parish forms a strip of country extending from Wood-close Wood (above Tatham church), 
a mile from Melling village on the north-west, to the cross of Greet on the south-east, a tract 
nine miles in length, of which seven skirt the borders of Yorkshire, with an average width 
wh) of a mile and a half, the extreme width being, from the rivulet Hindburn to the Great Stone 
of Four Stones, three miles. Within this area are comprised by the census 8501 statute 
( acres, by the Ordnance survey 8547. It is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of 


The river Wenning flows through the north of the parish, which it partly bounds ; and the Hindburn, 
a mountain torrent issuing from the moorland ravines south of Lowgill, forms the boundary between the 
parishes of Tatham and Melling. 

Tathaim was, at the Conquest, one of the four manors of Benetain belonging to Chetel. Tatham, 
Dr. Whitaker reasonably explains to mean the habitation of Tata, a personal name,’ which was continued in 
that of the local family. In, and no doubt before, the reign of Richard [., a family of the local name 
possessed either the manor or considerable estates in Tatham, under the lords of the fee. 

King John, when earl of Moreton, gave the services of William de Tatham, in Tatham and Ileby, value 18s. 8d., to Roger de 
Monte Begon, the seisin of which, in the 17th year of his reign, he commanded to be delivered to him.? By the Lestw de Nevill, 
(fol. 407) we learn that Richard had a son, William, who held in thanage two carucates in Thatham and Greby (Iveby), by a rent 
of 28s., and that William, his son, gave to William Fitz Adam 22 acres of land in marriage with his sister, and 4 acres to Elyas 
de Wenigton. The possession of Ireby, which is in the parish of Thornton, by the mesne lords of Tatham, has misled topo- 
graphers, among whoin is Dr. Whitaker, and induced them to make it a township of the parish. Tatham passed from the local 
family before 34 Edward III. (1360), in which year Thomas de Dacre, third son of Ranulph de Dacre, covenanted, as lord of the 
manor of Tatham, with Richard de Towneley that he would settle on his son Edmund Dacre, on his marriage with Richard’s 
daughter, the manor and advowson of Tatham, with other manors. Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas, son of Edmund 
Dacre, married Sir Thomas Harrington of Hornby, and died 2 Richard III. (1484). Since this acquisition of the manor and 
advowson, Tatham has passed invariably with the Honor of Hornby as a distinct manor held by the lords of Hornby. A court is 
held at Hall Barns annually in May. 


The parish church, dedicated to St. James, stands at the extreme north-west of the parish, but has no 
village near it. Three churches are named in Domesday for the four manors of which Tatham was one, and 
it is not unlikely that the church of Tatham was one of these. It is mentioned in the Valor of 1291. It is 
now a small building in the Perpendicular style, with a more recent tower, bearing the inscription—* This 
steeple built in A.D. 1722.—Leo. Jackson, Rector de Tatham, &c.” The basement of the arch of the south 
doorway of the church is Norman, but the arch itself, which Dr. Whitaker was inclined to pronounce Saxon, 
no longer exists. Within the choir are three ancient incised gravestones, one of which exhibits a plain 
shaft, another is decorated with a cross and sword, and the third contains a small brass plate, nearly oblite- 
rated, to the memory of the wife of Thomas Sharpe, rector, who, it would seem, died of malignant fever. 
The following quaint lines record her character and her death :— 


SEXTON WHO IsS’rl WITHIN THIS GRAVE LIES PINT 

A GOOD CHRISTIAN A GOOD WIFE IS INT 

AND MOTHER, WHO THREE SONNES SEAVEN DAUGHTERS BORE 

SHE WAS PIOUS JUST MERCIFULL TO THE POORE 

CHRISTIAN IN ALL THINGS FOR WHICH DOTH STAND 

HER SOULE A STAR FIXT IN THE FATHERS HAND. 
HERE LIES INTERR’D THE BODIE OF AGNES THE WIFE OF THO. SHARPE RECTOR OF TATHAM, SHE 
DIED THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF NOVEMBER BETWIXT FOWER AND FIVE IN THE EVENING AND WAS 
INTERR’D THE SIXTEENTH AT NIGHT BETWIXT EIGHT AND NINE, IN THE YEAR MDCLXXV, 


1 Hist. Richm. vol. ii. p. 263. 2 Rot. Lit. Clausar. 17 Joh. P. 1, m. 31. 
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The Wistory of Lancashire. 


IN THE DEANERY 


Date of Institution. 


Rectors. 


RECTORS OF TATHAM, 


OF TUNSTAL AND 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LANCASTER. 


On whose Presentation. 


Cause of Vacancy. 


Before 1473 
1573 

April 10, 1629 
April 25, 1629 


Before 1648 


John Battison. 
Nicholas Clifton. 
Thomas Stanley . 
Richard Dewhurst. 
Richard Newton. 
Philip Dewhurst. 
Gilbert Nelson 
Nicholas Smith. 


John Clifton of Hornby 
Henry Lord Monteagle 


Sir Henry Parker, knight 


Death of Nicholas Clifton. 
Death of Richard Dewhurst. 


Death of Philip Dewhurst. 


Feb. 21, 1660 Thomas Sharpe Thomas Lord Monteagle Death of Gilbert Nelson. 
Feb. 3, 1699 Leonard Jackson Mary Parker Lady Monteagle Death of Thomas Sharpe. 


Dee. 1, Li2Z6 Robert Jackson Robert Gibson Death of Leonard Jackson. 


June 20, 1734 James Moore Archibald earl of Isla, Dune an F orbes, my Death of Robert Jackson. 
and And. Fletcher 

August 10, 1750 George Bruce. ; Hon. F. Charteris of Hornby Castle Death of James Moore. 

Jan. 20, 1781 Richard Wilson . : Do, Death of George Bruce. 


July 7, 1794 John Tatham John Marsden Death of Richard Wilson. 


June 29, 1809 Anthony Lister . Do. Death of John Tatham. 
August 13, 1823 John Marsden W right Do. Resignation of Anthony Lister. 


The first entry in the parochial registers, which are in excellent condition, is in March 1558. 


The popu- 


lation of Tatham, 765 in 1821, has gradually diminished to 588 in 1861. The parish is divided into 
Higher and Lower Tatham. 
1558—1559 1600—1601. 1700—1701. 1800—1801. 1834—1835. 
Baptisms 3 f 7 7 6 3 6 21 18 13 10 13 
Marriages. : : 3 5 4 2 3 4 3 7 t 2 
Burials : : , 8 12 4 7 it 14 9 6 12 8 


The Charity Commissioners (Report XV.) only mention one charity :-— 


An Endowed School, which is reputed to have been intended for the benefit of the inhabitants of the lower division of this 
parish, has existed for a long period ; but no deeds or documents relating to its foundation were discovered. The property con- 
sists of a house, barn, cottage s, and ‘about four acres of land, the rents of which produce for the schoolmaster a yearly income of 
£28 :4s. [Bp. Gastrell, in 1722, reports this as ‘‘a free school endowed by James Bonskill with £88 secured upon land.” James 
Bousfield was then the master nominated by Oliver Beckett, the surviving feoffee. ] 

A moat, yet remaining near the farm-house called Hall Barns, marks the spot where the old Tatham 
Hall, the manor-house, once stood. It was notieed by Leland (Ltinerary, vol. vi. p. 59) :— The Harringtons 
had of ancient time a faire manor place, within a mile of Horne” Castelle, caullid Tateham, now in a manner 
desolatid.” Lobert Hall, a venerable building, with an old domestic chapel, formerly the property of the 
Cantsfields, from whom it passed by marriage to the Gerards, is now also only a farm-house. 

At Tatham Fell is a little chapel, dedication unknown, but which existed in 1577. In 1650 it was 
returned as five miles from the church of Tatham, “ standing quite beyond any inhabitants ‘of the parish very 
inconveniently,” Mr. Drinckhall being the minister. It was rebuilt in 1840; present incumbent, Rey. J. 
Chadwick, B.A. (1862). The line of rete old Roman road from Ribchester to oe Burrow passes a little to 
the west of this chapel. At the little village of Lowgill, the “capital” of the fell, an annual fair is held, on 
the 10th of March, for the sale of cattle only. 

On the summits of the lofty ridges which form the boundary of the counties of York and Lancaster, vast piles of stones are 
placed at unequal distances, and bear distinet and striking appe lations, such as “The Great Stone of F our Stones ;” ‘* Queen of 
Fairies’ Chair ;” ‘‘ Lee Tongue a ‘Standard of Burnmore ;” ” “Tong Grain Beacon ;” ‘* Raven Castle,” 


de Raintree Cat Stones ;” 
H) AY e ” : * ~~ . Z 
“Rocky Ruins :’” ©The Haunt of Ravens :” “Cross of Greet” (or grit), a pillar of grit stone, well known as near the pass into 


the forest of Bowland, and Cat Stones, a mountainous border crag. 

This parish is wholly agricultural and pastoral—a great part of it being wild fell and mossland. Of 
trade, manufactures, and commerce, it is destitute, with the exception of a bobbin-mill at Mill Houses, and a 
corn-mill near Low Gill. There was formerly a slate and flag quarry in the parish of Tatham, which has 
ceased to be worked ; but there are here two collieries—one near Tatham school, and the other at Clintsfield, 
near Robert Hall. The veins of coal are from twenty-five to thirty inches in thickness, chiefly of an inferior 
quality, though a small quantity of good coal is frequently brought up. 
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WHITTINGTON PARISH. 


+ 


At Bova 2OUNDED on the east by the Lune, the parish of Whittington has its northern limit defined 


A %) 2) by the parish of Kirkby Lonsdale, the western by Burton in-Kendal, and the southern by 
cee ys.’ Arkholme, in the parish of Melling, which circumscribe an area, by the census, of 4322 
i 


ts) statute acres—by the Ordnance maps, 4416. The length of the parish, from ‘Thir nby Wood 
Ys 4 aca on the north, to Beckthwaite Bridge, on the verge of Arkholme, on the south, is three miles 
(3) es EN) and a half ; and the breadth, from the Lune on the east to the Keer on the west, is about 
three miles. It is in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and deanery of Tunstal. 

The Lune, flowing along the whole of the eastern side of the parish, is the principal river. The fishery 
on the Whittington side of this river, valuable on account of its salmon, is claimed by the owners of the 
estates adjoining the stream. In Arkholme the Lune receives School Beck, a rivulet which runs out of 
Whittington. The Keer takes its rise from several little brooks in the hollows beneath Docker, and becomes 
a limit between Whittington and the parish of Warton ; and Beckthwaite Beck partly divides the parish 
from Arkholme. 

The manor of /Vitetune, of Domesday book, was of considerable extent. It included Neutune, Ergune, 
Ghersinctune, Hotune, Cante sfell, Irebi, Borch, Borctune, all in Lancashire; and Bernulfesuuic, Inglestune, Castretune, 
Berebrune, Sedberge, oud Tierniln, m Gi richires but it is now shorn of all but Whittington and Newton. 


According to the Testa de Nevill, fol. 407, Robert Fil. Gilmuth held one carucate in Whytington for 40d. per annum, and this 
must have been about the reign of John, for in 38 Henry III. (1253), this township was the property of Ralph Bethum,! from whose 
family it passed, in 17 Edward II. (1324), to that of Gynes, or de Couey, by whom it was held by homage and the service of 3s. 4d. 
per annum, as an appurte nance of the manor of Wye orsdi ile,? probably so stated because that manor belonged to the Coucy family 
William de Couey, in 14 Edward ITI. (1340-1), had a grant of free warren in Whittingtone.? The manor of W hittington was he id 
under the great fee of Hornby. In 36 Edward III. (1362-3), Sir John de Haryngton, of Farleton, held the manor of Ww hitington,* 
and in 49 Edward III. Sir John de Coupeland, the successor of De Coucy, was lord of the third part.® It was therefore held in 
portions, but when they were united does not appear. In the reign of James I. the lord of Hornby claimed Whittington as a mesne 
manor. The family of Bordrigge are said to have been lords of Whittington in the last century ; and James Bordrigge, in 17 
Charles I. (1641), had estates in “Tunsts all, Burrowe, and Whittington. ® An heiress of this family married Richard North, esq., a 
descendant of the Norths of Docker, and ancestor of the present lord of the manor. 

The forms and customs of the court-baron, which was formerly convened at the manor-house, are not singular ; a few chief 
rents are the only services due to the lord, and the estates are for the most part free from suit and service. Whittington gave name 
to a family which had estates in the parish in the reign of Henry VIII.? 

Whittington is a single township, though divided for highway purposes into Whittington and Newton 
with Docker. The village of Newton was thought by Mr. Baines to be the mansion Neutona, which, with 
the mansion of Alde-cliua, was conferred by Roger de Poictou upon the priory of Lancaster, but that Neutona 
was undoubtedly the present Bulk. The hall, now in ruins, belongs to North North, esq., as part of his 
manor of Thurland. 

The parish church (patron saint unknown) existed in 1291, as it is named in the Valor. The present 
building is a plain specimen of late Perpendicular, consisting of a tower, nave, side aisles, and chancel. The 
south side was rebuilt shortly after 1717, when Bishop Gastrell reported “the church is in a very ruinous 
condition.” 

There are no very early monumental tablets, nor any that claim particular notice, unless it be a black 
marble to the memory of a liberal benefactor of the parish—William Margisson, of Docker, who died September 
24, 1761, having by will, dated July 12, 1759, bequeathed £800 to the poor of Whittington, and for building 
and endowing a school for the education of the same class. The parish register, one of the oldest in the 
county, begins December 13, 1538. 

The right of presentation, from 1292 to the reign of Elizabeth, was vested in the Coupelands, lords of 
part of the manor ; the Hodlestons, lords of West Hall, under Thurland ; and the Tunstals, lords of Hornby. 
In 33 Elizabeth (1590), Miles Huddleston was joint patron. The present patron is KE. G. 8. Hornby, esq. of 
Dalton Hall. 


1 #sc. 38 Hen. III. n. 41. 5 Hse. 49 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 29. 

2 Esc. 20 Edw. III. n. 63—49 Edw, III. p. 1, m. 29. 

3 Rot, Chart. 14 Edw. III. n. 7. ‘ i 

4 . 36 Edw. IL ie Ks me 99, 7 Due. Lane. vol. iv. Ing. n. 86, n. 90. 


6 Duc. Lanc. vol, xxx. Ing. n. 5, 
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RECTORS OF WHITTINGTON. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 

1292 John Lovell ; ; Edmund Crouchback, by assent of Sir 

Alan de Coupland, 

137 Reginald de Westbury . The Archdeacon. 

1380 William Banes . : John de Hodleston. 

1419 Edmund Yealand 2 Ralph Hodleston. F 
April 18, 1576 Hugh Conwaie . : Francis Tunstall, esq. : : ; Death of last incumbent. 

Daniel Moures. ‘ 
Oct. 6, 1640 Richard Jackson . ; Edw. Middleton of Middleton . : Death of Daniel Moures. 
June 12, 1641 Richard Jackson! : The King, by lapse. : : , Simony. 
June 30, 1681 Thomas Bowth . : Christ. Carus, esq. . : : , Death of Richard Jackson. 
Mar. 12, 1682 Jones Gardner. : Charles IT. . : ; F - ‘ Simony. 
Sept. 17, 1716 George Hornby . : fdmund Hornby ; F : : Death of Thomas Bowth. 
Feb. 20, 1747-8} Thomas Nicholson. Susannah Hornby, widow, and Edmund Death of George Hornby. 
Hornby. 
April 10, 1755 tobert Ravald. ; Edmund Hornby : ‘ ; ‘ Resign. of Thomas Nicholson. 
April 2, 1768 Robert Oliver. : Geoftrey Hornby : : : : Death of Robert Ravald. 
July 26, 1782 Thomas Horton . : Do. : y : : Resig. or Cess. of Robert Oliver. 
May 6, 1791 Benjamin Banner : Do. 9 : : F Cession of Thomas Horton.? 
August 21, 1793 Thomas Butler . ; Do. F 3 ; F Cession of Benjamin Banner, 
May 16, 1825 Wm. Carus Wilson. Wm. Carus Wilson . ‘ : Death of Thomas Butler. , 
April 7,1857 | E. Pigot . : : E. Hornby . ; Z i : : Resignation of W. Carus Wilson. 
| 


The CHARITIES, according to the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Report XV., are briefly the following :— 


Margison’s Charity, 1759. This charity has already been noticed (p. 627). The income of Margison’s school amounts to 
£31: 8s., of which £17 : 15s. [now £20] is paid to the master; and out of the residue, a sum of £12 [now £5], or upwards, is distri- 
buted half-yearly among poor housekeepers. The rest is expended in the remuneration of a trustee [not now, 1869] and repairing 
the school [and other buildings belonging to the charity ]— Hardy's Charity, 1736. £20, the interest to be paid to four poor women. 
It was laid out in land, which lets for £2 : 2s. per anmnum.—Ledman’s Charity, 1756. Interest of £20, to be laid out in Bibles, ete., 
for poor boys.—Hornby’s Charity, 1748. A rent-charge of £2 to the poor, discontinued since 1813, probably on the ground that the 
gift was void under the statute of 9 George II. c. 36. 


West Hall, within Whittington, existed in the fifteenth century, and was alienated to the Huddlestons, in 21 Henry VIII. 
(1529), by Thomas Stanley, Lord Monteagle, to be holden of his manor of Whittington by knight’s service, on which terms it was 
held as a manor, in the reign of Elizabeth, by Miles Huddleston, joint patron of Whittington church.*? The Crofts succeeded, but 
in the reign of James I. West Hall was the seat of Thomas Carus, esq., and at present it forms part of the estates annexed to 
Whittington Hall, which appears to have been originally erected by Miles Huddleston, and rebuilt in 1831. It is now the property, 
by purchase, of Thomas Greene, of Slyne, esq., J.P., by whom it is oecupied. The hamlet of Docker contains two halls, both 
designated Docker Hall. One, known to have been in existence before the reign of James I., was the residence of Thomas North, 
in that reign ; his descendant, of the same name, dying in July 1790, the estate was sold to Mr. Joseph Gibson, of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
whose nephew, Joseph Gibson, esq., is the present owner. The other Docker Hall, an erection of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, is supposed to have belonged to the Brabines, but is now the property of the Rev. James Long. ‘‘ A long race of 
gentlemen,” says Lucas, ‘‘of the name of Baynes, resided at Sel/et Hall,” an erection probably of Robert Baynes, who, in 34 
Elizabeth (1591), held messuages, lands, woods, and rents in Whittington, Cartmell, and Hyesame,? or of his son, Robert Baines, 
in 1 James 1.? The list of ancient gentry of South Lonsdale, flourishing in this reign, records “ Johannes Baynes de Sellet, ~ 
armiger,”’ the son of Robert Baynes. A branch of this family resided in Kirkby Lonsdale ; Baynes, of Hegholme Hall, esq., built 
the south porch, or quire, of Kirkby Lonsdale church.® William Banes is found among the early rectors of Whittington. Sellet 
Hall has now long been the property of the Harrisons of Kendal. 


THORNTON IN LONSDALE PARISH. 


TreBy IN THoRNTON.—Ireby, the only township in Lancashire ef the parish of Thornton in Lonsdale, 
which is principally in Craven, in the West Riding of the county of York, is a small obscure village on 
the banks of the Cant; it is four miles 8.S.E. of Kirkby Lonsdale, and adjoins to Leck and Burrow-with- 
Burrow, in the parish of Tunstal. The name of Ireby is, in most of the topographical works, which copy each 
other’s blunders, associated with Tatham, and the township is represented to be in that parish, though it is 
separated from it at a distance of upwards of five miles. This retired mountainous village is the “ Jrebi” of the 
Domesday survey, and then comprehended three carucates of land. In the reign of James I. lived Thomas 
Cooke de Irebye, gent. The family of Cook, the possessor in former times of Jrebye Hall, sometimes called 
Fothergill Hall, sometimes Nether Hall, is extinct; the property is now vested in the Martons of Capern- 
Wray, whose ancestors possessed the estate ; and their descendants continue the principal landowners. 


A The name ‘‘ Robert Jackson, pastor at Whittington,” is sub- 3 Duc. Lane. vol. xv. (33 Eliz.) n. 36-—(84 Eliz.) n. 8, 
seribed to the “ Harmonious Consent” of the Lancashire ministers 4 Tbid. vol. xv. Inq. n. 11. 
in 1648.—See Halley’s Lane. Nonconf., vol. i. p. 473.—B. H. > Tbid. vol. xix. n. 1, n. 75. 
~ On succeeding to the title and estates of his brother, Sir Watts ° The inscription over the porch given by Nicholson and Burns 


Horton, of Chadderton, bart. (Hist. Westm, & Cumb. vol. i. p. 246) is very inaceurate. 


Lonsdale North of the Sands—Libertv of Furness, 


EONS DALE NO REAVOER 1 HELSAN DS. 


THE LIBERTY OF FURNESS. 


HIS district, in common with the rest of Lonsdale North of the Sands, was in 1291 a part of 
the county of Westmoreland. Now, however, it belongs to Lancashire. The Liberty of 
Furness, also, but less correctly, called the Lordship of Furness, forms a peninsula twenty-five 
miles in length, and from ten to fourteen miles in width in its upper part, and comprehends the 
whole of Lonsdale North of the Sands, except the parish of Cartmel. 


‘ 


““The lordship of Furness,” says West, ‘‘ consists of all that tract of land and islands included in the fol- 
lowing limits :—The boundary, beginning upon Wrynose Hill, in Little Langdale, descends with the water that divides Lancashire 
from W estmoreland to Elterwater ; and from thence along the river B rathay. into Windermere ; then along the west side of this 
lake, and down the river Leven, over Leven sands into the sea ; extending along the sea, it ine ludes the Isle of Foulney, the Pile 
of Fouldrey, and the Isle of Walney ; then ascends with the river Duddon, which divides Lancashire from ( cumberland, to the 
place where the water of that river comes from Wrynose Hills, and from thence ‘e with the water which descends to Elterwate ar, as 
the boundary began.” +? 

The Lordship of the Liberty of Furness extends over all the tract of land and islands called Furness. The several manors 
comprehended within this lordship and liberty are the manors of Plain Furness, Ulverston, Muchland with Torver, within which 
is the manor of Westby, Dalton, Egton and Newland, Hawkshead, Conishead, Kirkby, Bolton with Adgarley, Lowick, Broughton 
in Furness, Pennington, and Coniston ; of which manors the lords are called free-homagers of the Liberty of Furness, owing suit at 
the Court of the Liberty held at Dalton Castle every October. The courts of Plain Furness and Dalton are held twice a- year, May 
and October, at Dalton ; and once a-year for Ulverston, Egton with Newland (at Greenodd), Muchland (at Seawood), Torver, 
Hawkshead, and Broughton. 


This district is divided into High and Low Furness. The division-line cannot be very accurately drawn, 
but it may be taken generally that the parishes of Hawkshead and Colton, with the upper parts of Ulverston 
and Kirkby Ireleth, are in High Furness, or Furness Fells,’ which borders upon and includes part of “ the 
Lake District ;” and the parishes of Dalton (with its islands), Aldingham, Urswick, Pennington, and the lower 
parts of Ulverston and Kirkby Ireleth, in Low Furness. 

The Romans, according to Mr. West, the historian of the district, had a castellum at Dalton, though this 
fact is not very clearly established. Since the time of this author, Roman coins have been found ten inches 
under the surface at Elliscales, and ancient stone celts have been found at various places in the district. 
There is, however, no doubt that the Romans were in possession of the fertile lands of Low Furness, and 
Roman vicinal way is shown to have passed from the eastern coast, in the bay of Morecambe, at the point 
where Conishead priory was reared in later times, by Street Yate, through Lindal, to Dalton, and from 
thence to Moor Foot, on the left bank of the Duddon, pointing to Cumberland. 

The Saxon period may be considered as the first historic era of settled population in Furness, and the 
names of Saxon chiefs are probably preserved in many of the names in this district. Camden derives the 
name of Furness from its projection into the bay, the “ fore-ness,” equivalent to Fore-land, or the Promon- 
torium Anterius of the Latin.* William the Conqueror awarded the lordship to Roger de Poictou. In Domes- 
day book, High Furness is called Hougun, a name of which no trace survives, unless, possibly, in Haweoat. 
At the taking of this survey, Furness was in the possession of the crown, owing to the defection of Roger, 
and it was afterwards awarded to Stephen, earl of Boulogne. This prince conferred the greater part of ‘the 
district, excepting the land of Michael le Fleming, on He monks of Savigny, one of ae branches of the 
Benedictine order, by a charter, dated 1126, in which for the first time the name Furness, “ Fudernesia,” or 
the further nese,* is found. By them the monastery was founded, and by this monastery, which in 1148 
of the abbey (which is to a great extent the history of the whole 
district), its charters, abbots, ete., his work is extraordinarily 
complete and careful, and has enabled me to add many interesting 


1 The Antiquities of Furness, by Thomas West, Close’s edit. 
1813, pp. 209, 210. The work of Mr. West, however, once re- 
garded as the great authority on Furness, is now out of date. Of 


all the works of late years on the abbey, Annales Furnesienses, 
by Thomas Alcock Beck, esq. of Esthwaite, published in 1844, 
stands facile princeps. The exploration of the ruins had not in- 
deed proceeded far at that period, and some of his allocations of 
the old conventual buildings (which will be hereafter noticed) 
cannot now be accepted ; but on all matters relating to the history 


particulars to the imperfect account given in the original edition of 
Baines.—B. H. 

2 Felz, Tuetonic, a rock, or rocky mountains ; 
a rock, 

3 Brit. Edit. 1590, p. 620. 

+ Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MS. p. 215. 


Fels, mod. Germ. 


In the Chetham Library. 
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merged in the more important branch of the Cistercians, it was held till the Dissolution ; at that time it 
avain reverted to the crown, and became parcel of the duchy of Lancaster. The Liberty and lordship of 
Puarriess remained in the crown from the period of the Dissolution until 1662, when Charles HH. granted them 
to General George Monk, duke of Albemarle, and his heirs, with all rights, privileges, and jurisdictions. His 
son John, duke of Montague, left two daughters, co-heiresses ; Isabella, duchess of Montague, and Mary, wife 
of George, earl of Cardigan, created duke of Manchester in 1752. The earl’s daughter and heiress conveyed 
those possessions, by marriage, in 1767, to Henry duke of Buccleuch, whose grandson, Walter Francis, son of 
Charles William Scott, the late duke, is lord of the liberty of Furness. 

In the early part of English history, the Fells of Furness were upon the boundary between Scotland and 
Eneland, and in 1138 a terrible irruption from the north laid the whole peninsula desolate. It was as a 
refuge from such incursions that the Pile of Fouldrey was built, it 1s commonly said, i 1328, but by a deed 
given in Beck’s Annales, p. 281, it must have been first built in the time of Stephen, 1135-1 154, 

Furness ABBEY is situated in a valley called Bekansgill,’ commonly interpreted, “the glen of the deadly 
nightshade,” at a distance of about a mile to the south of the town of Dalton, Furness Abbey, which is 
dedicated to St. Mary, was founded on the 7th of July, in the year 1127, by a body of thirteen monks, with 
Ewan de Albrincis, the first abbot, at their head. The holy brotherhood were the fourth offshoot from the 
Benedictine order of Savigny, so named from their monastery of Savigny, in Normandy, founded in 1112 ; 
and on their arrival in England in 1124, they seated themselves for a time in the centre of the county of 
Lancaster, in a monastic erection, already established, at Tulketh, near Preston. The abbot, however, with 
the sagacious eye of a monk, fixed upon a site for the erection of his new house where all the materials were 
at hand, and in a situation where the monastic authorities could reign monarchs of the district. Here in 
Furness, stone, timber, iron, and lead all presented themselves in abundance ; and the patronage of Stephen, 
earl of Boulogne, afterwards king of England, furnished the means of erecting such a sanctuary as might 
almost defy the corroding hand of time itself. 


Stephen, in 1126-7, gave Furness, it would seem, first, to the order of Savigny, but another grant of the same date gives it to 
God, St. Mary of Furness, and the abbot of this new foundation.” By this grant the abbot became possessed of the entire lordship 
of Furness, including Dalton, Ulverston, and Walney, and amounting to 203 carucates, besides property in other places. The 
rest of Furness was held by Michael le Fleming as the lordship of Aldingham, and is stated in the Black Book of the Exchequer to 
have been also 204 carucates. This charter of Stephen, by which the abbot claimed almost regal power, was confirmed successively 
by Henry I and I1., Richard I. (for this confirmation the abbot had to pay 500 marks), John (cost £100),4 and Henry II1.° These 
charters enumerate the fishery of Lancaster, Staplethorne, Furneis forest, the isle of Wagney with the chase, Dalton, Wynter- 
burne, Fordbotle, Crinelton, Rose, Berdesey, Neuby, and Sellesec, as possessions of the abbey of Furness. The abbot, by virtue of 
the foundation-charter, claimed to have and exercise, among other privileges, sheriff’s teurn, assize of bread and beer, wreck of 
the sea, weyf, infangenetheof, and free chase in Dalton, Kyrkeby, Ivelygh, Penyngton, Ulverston, Aldingham, Legh [? Leece], and 
Ursewyk in Furneys ; to be free from county fines and amercements, and from service to the county and wapentake, for himself 
and men in those vil/s ; and to have a market, fair, and gallows in Dalton in Furneys, and to make summons and attachments, by 
his bailiff, in Furneys, ; ; cate , 

Within a few years began the course of gradual aggrandisement by the gifts of the various proprietors within the influence of 
Furness, which gradually rendered this abbey one of the richest ecclesiastical corporations in the country. Godard de Boyville 
gave a carueate of land, ** Fossam nomine,” afterwards Monk Force in Millom, Cumberland, the precursor of many other donations, 
including Kirksanton. Michael le Fleming gave them Ros and Crimleton, which lay in the midst of their property, in exchange 
for Bardsea and Urswick, which adjoined his own estates. 

In 1134 the Abbey founded its first offshoot-house, Calder Abbey in Cumberland ;° and the same year, Olave, king of Man, 
gave the land upon which, some time later, Rushin Abbey was founded, and granted that the future bishops of Man and the Isles 


should be elected out of the monks of Furness Abbey.? 

In 1148, another offshoot from Furness was founded, at Swinshead, near Boston in Lincolnshire. 

It was in this year also that the fourth abbot of Savigné, in a general chapter, surrendered his house, with all its dependencies, 
into the hands of Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, for the purpose of becoming Cistercians. Peter of York, the fourth abbot of 
Furness, with his monks, appealed to Pope Eugenius III. against this surrender, and, going to Rome on this occasion, obtained 
from the pontiff a confirmation that the abbey of Furness should remain of its original order ; but, on his return, he was seized by 
the monks of Savigné, obliged to resign his abbey, and become a monk there, bearing the Cistercian order. His successor at 
Furness, John de Caunsfield, to whom Eugenius IIT. granted a bull of exemptions, reconciled this house to the mother church of 
Savigné, and thenceforth it became Cistercian. Out of this change arose presently a dispute between the monks of Furness and 
those of Waverley Abbey, Sussex, for precedence—of which the annalist of Waverley has preserved a minute account. Furness 
Abbey had been founded a little the earlier, but from Savigné, while Waverley was the first original offshoot of the Cistercians. 


' There is, however, no such word known for the nightshade, 


one which now shows that the book was written with a silver pen. 
and this interpretation rests on the lines of John Stell, the monkish 


Mr. Beck gives in his appendix the table of contents of this Chartu- 


annalist of Furness, living in the reign of Henry VI.— 
** Hee vallis tenuit olim sibi nomen ab herba 

Bekan, qua viruit, dulcis nunc, tune sed acerba ; 

Inde domus nomen, Bekanesgill, claruit ante.” 
These lines are contained in the poetical preface to the Chartulary 
of Furness, a beautifully illuminated folio, 16 inches long by 105 
inches wide, engrossed in a clear bold monkish black-letter, by 
John Stell and Richard Esk, monks of Furness. This Chartulary, 
compiled in 1412, in the abbacy of William de Dalton, is preserved 
in the office of the duchy of Lancaster, and is the sole relic of the 
Scriptorium at Furness. Mr. Beck gives some beautiful facsimiles 
from it, and has elucidated some of the curious misreadings in the 
prefatory verses which had puzzled Dr, Whitaker, among others 


lary.—B. H. 

2 Charters apud Beck’s Ann. Furnes. 

® Duchy Records, Repert. Orig. bundle A. 

4 Rot. Chart. t Joh. m. 19, n, 38. 

° [bid. 11 Hen. T11. p. 1, m. 20. 

® Beck, p. 122. The colony had only been established in 
Cumberland four'years when it was laid waste by David and his 
marauding Scots, and the monks abandoned it and returned home 
to Furness. The abbot, however, reproached them with cowardice, 
and refused to receive them, on which they took refuge with the 
archbishop of York, who ultimately procured them a settlement at 
Bellaland, which became Byland Abbey.—B. H. 

7 Beck, p. 122. 
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In the end it was determined, in 1232, that the abbot of Furness should have precedence through all the houses of Ele smosyna in 
England ; but the abbot of Waverley was to have precedence in the chapters of the abbots thoughout England, with a superiority 
over the whole order.* 

About this time, the Graindeorges, one of whom was buried in the abbey precincts, gave to the monks estates at W interburn, 
Flasby, and Eshton near Gargrave ; and, in 1152, Pope Eugenius III., a warm friend of Bernart (his old teacher) and his order, 
issued a bull confirming them in their possessions, anathematising any who should disturb them, a exempting them from payme nt 
of tithes for lands cultivated by themselves, or at their own expense.” ; 

In 1153, the estate of Fordeboc or Fordbotle—a name of which no trace remains, but which, in the Chartul: wry, is given under 
Roos, and therefor e probably marked the spot at which one of the over-sands routes crossed the fresh-w ater channel running down 
into the bay—was given by Michael le Fleming. 

The boundaries of Furness Fells on the side towards the barony of Kendal were the subject of a dispute in the early part of 
the reign of Henry IT., between the monks of Furness and William Tailboys, who had assumed the name of De Lane aster, baron 
of Kendal. The dispute was at last settled by a reference to thirty sworn men, and the agreement afterwards confirmed ‘by the 
king.* Shortly afterwards, we find grants of property at Newby near Settle, and of a sme ul estate in Cartmel—‘* Hail inethait,” 
Allithwaite, where the fact of this tenure is preserved in the old name Abbot Hall. 

In 1175, Pope Alexander III. granted a bull to the newly-chosen Abbot Walter, taking the abbey under his aa 
ordaining that the Benedictine order of the Cistercians should be strictly observed, confirming ‘their possessions, etc. And about 
ten years S later, Pope Urban III. gave a similar protection. The same was done in 1194, by e ‘elestine III., and the leaden seal of 
this last bull was found about thirty years ago among the abbey ruins. 

In 1188, a colony from Furness, which had been for some time settled in Nether Wyersdale, removed into Ireland to land given 
by Theobald Walter, and founded the abbey of Wotheney, Limerick. 

Honorius, archdeacon of Richmond (1198- 1200), granted Furness Abbey the permission to celebrate mass at their private altars 
with w as candles during an interdict, assigning to the monks the chapel of Hawkeshead, and a bovate of land with four tofts in 
Dalton ;+ and the same archdeacon also sanctioned their taking away the tithe of wheat from the livings of Dalton and Urswick.® 

In the reign of John, we find the abbot getting into trouble w ith the king for some offence against the forest laws. The Fines- 
roll states him to have been amerced in 500 marks and two palfreys, but to be permitted to compound for 200 marks and two 
palfreys ;° and eventually he was excused from finding the palfreys. 

As the abbey grew richer, it became more obnoxious to royal rapacity, and more violent in its claims against its neighbours. 
John extorted a subsidy of a thirteenth of their movables from all his subjects, and Furness did not escape ; but being remiss, he 
seized its lands of Stalmine and Stapelterne, and distrained wpon them. The same period, 1208, saw the monks of Furness 
engaged in litigation with the Augustine canons at Conishead Priory, claiming the churches of U Iverston and Pennington as 
chapels under Urswie k, and insisting that ‘the priory itself was built on their land without their consent.” In the end, the canons 
were allowed to keep their land, but had to pay 50s. a-year pro bono pacis, and subsequently an acquisition by them of Jand in 
Bardsea was acknowledged by a "further payment of 70s, a-year. 

At the close of the “twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century flourished Jocelin, a monk of Furness (unless the con- 
jecture of some be correct, that ‘*‘ Furnesio ” indicates the Irish monaste ry of Ferns), but transferred thence to the monastery of 
Iniscourcy. He was author of the lives of St. Patrick and various other early British saints. 

In 1212 and 1213 we find the abbot obtaining the king’s permission to bring corn and malt and other provisions from Ireland 
to Furness. 

Mr. Beck gives many deeds relating to the connection of King John with the abbey. Now, on June 24, 1215, only nine 
days after Runnymede, he writes to the abbot ordering his gold and silver plate, which had been deposited there, to be sent to 
him by ‘‘two of your monks and others of your people whom you well trust.” Now, we find him confirming a grant of Bor- 
rowdale from Alice de Rumelay, and charging fifty marks for ten palfreys for doing so; and, again, we have him ordering the 
abbot of Faversham to give ‘some of our wine which is in your custody to the abbots of various monasteries,” among which is 
Furness, ‘* because they ¢ came to us on the Monday next after Michaelmas.’ 

The inexperience and neediness of the next king furnished the abbot an opportunity of taking a further step towards the 
coveted mastery of the whole peninsula. Hitherto the Fle emings had divided it with the abbey, holding directly of the king ; but in 
the beginning of the reign of Henry III., the abbot fined to the king in 400 marks to have confirmation of Stephen’s charter, ete, 
‘and to have the homage and service of Michael le Fle ming for all ‘the land which he held of the king for ten pounds yearly.”7 
Precepts were sent to Michael le Fleming, ordering him to yield homage and service to the abbot ; and to the sheriff, directing him 
to give the abbot seisin of the said homage and service ; and, moreover, the king granted to the abbot to de mand aids from his 

vassals and freemen towards the fine in question. Perhaps Michael le Fle ming did not relish bei sing turned over from tenure of the 
crown to vassalage to his already sufticiently powerful neighbour, for the following year the king issued a writ of inquiry to the 
sheriff, ‘ because we have been given to understand by our faithful, that we have “been deceived in the concession which we made 
to the abbot of Furness of the homage and service of Michael Flandrensis. ” The sheriff returned an answer from a jury, who 
showed that if the transaction were confirmed it would be to the king’s detriment ; but the abbot, nevertheless, soon after obtained 
a confirmation, though the Chartulary states that the acquisition cost him fifteen tusnive d pounds altogether, and he had moreover 
to consent to considerable immunities to his powerful feudatory—treec lom from suit to the courts, from toll, ete. In the same 
year, 1227, the change was finally confirmed by the king granting the abbot Serjeanty within the whole of Furness. 

In the year 1240, William de Laneaster, the third of “that name, and eighth baron of Kendal, granted to the abbey all Seaf- 
thwait and Kgton, and fishery in Coniston and Windermere, ‘‘ with my body,” —a grant, that is, for burial in the abbe “y. Two of the 
mutilated eflizies, in very early thirteenth century armour, in the chancel, are believed to be the memorials of this and another 
member of the same family. In 1242, a somewhat similar grant was made by one Adam de Grefholma, whose will is transeribed 
by West, who gave ‘‘all my land of Grefholme and of Drilen and 63 acres w hich I had of Ranulph de Bolton” {le Sands]. There is 
an old tomb i in “the chancel bearing the inscription ADAM DE GR [HOLM. 

The abbot of Furness was one of twenty Cistercian abbots summoned to the parliament of 1264, the first composed of knights 
of the shire and members for cities and burghs. The abbots of Furness were not summoned after 1330, when the writs began to 
be sent only to bishops, and abbots holding of the king in capite per baroniam.® 

In 1274, Richard, bishop of Sodor and Man, was ‘interred in the abbey. 

As, among the rights of manorial lordship in those days, was, the dispos: al of the hand and fortune of the widows of vassals, 
the Fleming family found themselves thus at the mercy of the abbots ; and, in 1277, a writ was issued by the king to the abbot for 
the marriage of ‘Alina, who was wife of Michael de Furneys” to Laurence de St. Mor. The manor, however, passed with the 
sister of Michael Fleming, in marriage to Sir Richard Cancefield, and, their son John dying without issue, to William, the 
younger brother, a minor (though only by three weeks), in 1289, and from him, he dying im a few years without issue, to his 
sister Agnes, who conveyed it in marriage to the Harringtons. 


1 Manning's Hist. Swrr. vol. iii, p. 144; Monastic. Anglic. + Beck, p. 166. 5 Ibid. p, 166. 
vol. v. p. 237; Harl. MSS. cod. 948, fol. 51. § Rot. Fin. 7 Joh. m. 1 Ibid, 11 Hen, IIT. n 
2 Beek, pp. 135-6. 3 West, p. 27. 8 Beck, p 229. 
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In the Valor of 1291, the whole possessions of the abbey are assessed at £101 :11: 05, a sum, as Dr. Whitaker points out, 
immensely below their real value. In 1292, one of Edward I.’s speculative quo warranto called on the abbot to show his title to 
the privileges already enumerated, which the house had been exercising in Furness. On the trial, at Lancaster, in 20 Edward 1s 
(1292), it appeared that no sheriff had made a tourn in Lancashire before the reign of Henry I11., when Matthew de Redeman 
(sheriff 1245-48) began to hold a sheriff’s turn twice a-year, according to the custom of the realm at that time ; that the coroner 
of Furneys began to hold a turn twice a-year in Furneys, commanded the abbot’s bailiff to summon juries before him, delivered 
articles, brought in the rolls, and made the turn as a sheriff does in a geldable county, without special warrant, receiving the 
issues and profits for the king’s use. The abbot was at length amerced for a false claim, with respect to exemption from common 
fines and amercements, but was discharged, sine die, as to the other privileges,! which were subsequently confirmed, on condition 
of paying annually 6s. 8d. to Henry, earl of Lancaster. 


in 1316, the Scots, under Robert Bruce, wasted the northern counties, and Furness suffered with other places. Of the extent 
to which it suffered some idea may be gathered by the fact that the following year the king conceded a new assessment, when they 
returned their income at forty-one marks in all, little more than a fourth of their own return thirty years before. Not more than 
six years after, another invasion, still more violent, again laid their territories waste, and caused the monks to either build or restore 
the Pele or Peel, a strong castle on the neighbouring island of Fouldrey. 

Edward III. eranted the monks of Furness free warren in their lands in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland, and con- 

ee . J nN 2 
firmed the grant of a coroner and sheriff’s turn once a-year, which had been made by Henry, earl of Lancaster, 20 Edward I. (1292).? 
Richard I1., Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., each confirmed former grants to this house ; and Henry V., in the third year 
of his reign, exempted the abbot from personal appearance in any court of justice within the realm, with license to prosecute and 
defend all causes in the courts within or without the county, by his attorneys appointed under the seal of the abbot and conyeut of 
Furness.? ) 

In 1338 a royal patent permitted the abbot to impark his woods of Ramshead [ Rampside], Sowerby, Ronhead, Greenscogh, 
Hage, and Millwood, in Low Furness, and of Claife, and some other parts of the Fells.4 The following year the serjeanty or stew- 
ardship of Furness was granted to Sir Robert Holand. : 

Further acquisitions of lands, foreed loans to needy princes, and quarrels with their larger feudatories, especially with the lords 
of Aldingham who were constantly disputing the claims of the abbots to seignorial privileges and powers over them, make up the 
records of the house for nearly a couple of generations. In 1403 we come upon a matter of historical interest, in the fact that John 
de Bolton is alluded to in a deed as having lately thrown down and annulled his castle called the Pele de Fotheray, whereas Stephen 
had given the lands, ete., of the isle of Wagenay, upon condition of his making and keeping in repair that castle.6 1412 saw the 
compilation of the Furness Chartulary already described. 

In 1423 the rolls of parliament contain a petition (printed in Beck’s Annales Furnesienses, p. 293) from the merchants of 
Calais, complaining that the abbot [Robert] has been smuggling wool out of the kingdom without paying the custom or subsidy, 
mentioning a ship of 200 tons which came the last June from le Peele de Foddray to Ernemuthe in Zeland, 

«The fifteenth century,” says Mr. Beck, “ is wofully unproductive of events in the conyentual history of Furness,” owing in 
great measure to the wars of the Roses. These terminated in 1486. Only a year afterwards Lambert Simnel landed at Peel ; but 
though this fact in itself affords an inference of covert sympathy with the movement, the monks were not actually implicated in it, 

As we approach the great crisis in the history of the monastic institutions, we find the tenants growing bolder in their resistance 
of the various manorial rights, though the monks still fitfully insist upon them. Thus, in 1509, we have the abbot and convent 
complaining that their tenants on Furness Fells have been making enclosures without leave “ more largelie than they aughte to doe ;” 
the result was a compromise which nominally saved the lord’s rights, but really left matters where they were, except that a small 
money-payment was agreed upon, and a formal document—* The Custome of Low Fournes”—was drawn up, ‘to which the abbot and 
his monks, and twelve of the saide tenantes, haith sett their seales.”? The day for such things, however, was quickly passing 
away. Disquieting rumours began to make their way into the chapter-house. The abbey must make friends ; on 6th September 
1520 the abbot and convent grant an annuity of £10 to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk! Other circumstances show a similar 
obsequiousness to the court. There is, in the Chapter-house, Westminster, an autograph letter from Alexander Banke,® the abbot of 
Furness, to Cardinal Wolsey, announcing that the convent, according to his request, would grant the stewardship of the monastery to 
the earl of Derby, provided they might have returned to them a grant “ made and sealyd wyth oure Convent seale and delyu’ed ynto 
the late erle of Darby by John Dalton p’tensid Abbot in the tyme of his intrusion.”’® This letter is dated merely, ‘‘ ffrome ffurnes 
the xvj™ day of Julij ;” and it appears from it that the country was then suffering under the visitation of a pestilence -—‘* I was 
comyng,”’ says the abbot, ‘* towarde youre g"ce by the space of xl myles and more, where as I had knawlege how the Terme was 
adjorned and the greate plage Renyng, wherfore | retornyd to my mon'strij.” 

In 1530 a pension of £5 is granted to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 


More indications in the same direction follow. 
ter, Sir William Fitzwilliam, charged, like that of the Duke of Norfolk, on the Beaumont estate. 22 Henry VIIL. an information 


is laid by William Tunstalle ‘‘ that the abbot of Furnace haythe desayved the kynges grace of the last subsydye—the somme of 
Two hunderythe poundys and ffyfty,” with other kindred charges of illegal exactions and withholdings.!° Darker charges followed. 
A frightful murder was committed by one Roland Tayllour; rumour, significantly inclined to make the worst of ecclesiastical doings, 
whispered that the abbot had instigated it ; at any rate, the murderer obtained the king’s pardon with suspicious ease ; whereupon 
one Thomas Kendall, leather-seller, of London, takes up the matter, and prays that the abbot may be indicted. Banke met all 
oe aa be with denials, but they are indications of the rising feelings of the day, and it was perhaps fortunate for him that he 
died in 1532, 

With the elevation of Roger Pele, the abbatial throne is still more manifestly tottering. He has to send reports of his pro- 
ceedings to Thomas Cromwell, and we find him reporting that some of the monks will not obey him, and one—‘ I was constrayned 
of werey equite to putt hym in presone, howe be it yer are diverse of his frendes that saith they woll have hym out of preson !” And 


8 Not Rawlinson, as, by a strange mistake, was stated by West, 
and adopted by Mr. Baines. —B. H. 

® Cardinal Wolsey’s Correspondence, MS. vol. vy. fol. 85. In the 
Chapter-House, Westminster.—-John Dalton does not occur in any 


-1! Plac. de Quo Warr. 20 Rdw. I. ; Lane. Rot. 2. 

2 Rot. Chart. 10 Edw. Il. n. 10. 

* The seal of the Abbey has within its circle the Virgin and 
Child, with a glory round her head, and a globe in her left hand. 


She stands between two esecutcheons of the house of Lancaster, 
which are suspended by bundles of nightshade, and charged with 
three lions of England. At the bottom each shield is supported 
by a monk in his full habit : on the foreground are two plants of 
nightshade ; and over the head of each monk is a sprig of the same 
plant, in allusion to Stell’s description of Beean-Gill. A wivern, 
which occupies the lower compartment, was the device of Thomas 
say ¢ ~NetaPp > eT Tq 66 Ot ‘9 , NMS 
een Sen nee is “ Sigillum Commune Domvs 

4 Beck, p. 265, 

° Nich. Leicestersh. vol. i. p. ii. App. p. 25. 


» Nic 5 Beck, p. 281. 
7 Printed entire in Beck’s dan. Furn. p. 304. 


of the lists of abbots hitherto published, for which a reason may, 
perhaps, be found in the fact related by Mr. West, that “ the 
abbey of Furness had a very singular custom, in which it differed 
from every other abbey of the same order, This custom was the 
registering of the names of such abbots only as, having presided 
full ten years, continued and died abbots there. The register was 
called the Abbots’ Mortuary, or Dead Book. Those who, after 
having presided ten years, were either translated or deposed, and 
those who died before the expiration of the tenth year, were not 
entered in this book ; so that, in the space of 277 years, there were 
only ten abbots recorded in the mortuary.” 

W Duchy Office Pleadings, vol. vi. R. 1. 
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again, by another letter to the same, we find the king has demanded from the abbot the presentation to Hawkshead ; and the abbot 
asks the excusing offices of ‘‘my synguler good master,” and adds, “Sir, I have sent unto you by this berer fox Ryalles”’ [gold 
nobles], which the abbot would searcely have offered thus directly, unless he knew pretty well that they would not be objecte 1 to ! 
So matters went for three years, and then came, in October 1535, the precursor of the final blow, in the visitation b ‘the Roval 
Commissioners. Their report of Furness stands thus :—* Incontinentici ; Rogerus Pele abbas eum duabus solutis ; Tehdswien Gene 
cum soluta ; Thomas Horneby cum quinque feminis ; Thomas Settle cum soluta ;” no other irregularities hee chanel ors 
: Next year the great insurrection, the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” brought down the storm on Furness, How far its monks were 
implicated it is impossible to say. The charges recorded against them are trivial enough ;7 but, at Whalley, abbot Paslew and monk 
Kastgate Were hung, while two of the Furness monks were imprisoned at Lancaster by the earl of Sussex whereupon Rogen Pele 
and the others were ready for almost any concession, Roger was summoned to Whalley Abbey, to be ESE natn by oa noneinias 
sioners. Threatened and eajoled, the result was the usual ‘* proposal” to surrender his monastery to the kino—*¢ Is Rasa: Spbdt 
of the monasterie of Furnes, knowyng the mysorder and evyll liffs, both into God and our prynce of the bredern of ‘the anid Ge 
asterie, in discharging of my conscience, doo frelie and hollie surrender, giff, and grant into the kyng’s highnes,” ete ate, Little 
time was lost, and only four days later, April 9, 1537, the abbot executed, at Furness Abbey, in presence of the commissioners, and 
with the enforced consent of his monks assembled in full chapter, the final deed of surrender, which bears the signatures of Raves 
abbot of Furness, Briand Garner, prior, twenty-eight monks, and the commissioners, “ Robert Sussex, Anthony Fitzherbert, Thomas 
Boteler, Thomas Langton, Rye. Hoghton, John Byron, John Claydon, priest, and Marmadue Tunstall.” A few weeks more and tlie 
monks were dispersed. A few had small pensions, or should have had. Roger Pyle was rewarded with the rectory of Dalton, then 
worth £33 :6:8. : a 
Through four centuries this religious house had flourished, extending continually its revenues and its hospitality, Endowed 
by all the great families in the district, the Barons of Kendal, the Flemings, the Broughtons, Huddlestons, Kirkbys ‘Penningtons 
and others, nearly the whole of Furness, and all the advowsons of the district but one, had come at length to be in their hands. 
They ruled like petty monarchs, maintaining a large force of armed retainers, besides being able to claim: special military service 
from many of their vassals. 


The following list of the Abbots of Furness is corrected from the collections of John Stell, Brown Willis, 
and West, by the additional documents quoted in Beck’s Annales Furnesienses. The names in italics are those 
given in the register, compiled about 1412—/z. the abbots who ruled for not less than ten years. 


1. Ewande Albrincis(d’Avranches) 1127 | 14. Ral ph de Fletham or Fletcham. 28. William de Dalton . 1405-1416 
2. Eudo de Sourdevalle . about 1130 15. John de Newby. 29. Robert ‘ 2 Hen. VI. 1423 
3. Michael de Lancastria. 16, Stephen de Alverston [? Ulverston]. 30, Thomas [? Rawlinson]|—MS. in 
4, Peter de Eboraco (York), on 17, Nicholas de Meaux, afterwards Chetham Library, 1424 [West 
whose forcible deposition the bishop of Man, died 1217, says 1432], 
abbey became Cistercian . 1145 18. Robert de Denton. 31. William Woodward, temp. Hen. V1. 
5. Richard de Baiocis (Bayeux). 19. Lawrence de Acclom. 32. John Thornour ) eines ° 
6. John de Cauncefield . 1152-1175 20, William de Midleton temp. Hen. ILI. or Turner . § ass 30 Hen, VI. 
7. Walter de Millum . 1175-1180 21. Hugh le Brun. 33. Lawrence, abbot . : . 1461 
8. Joslenus de Penynton . Ben keal 22. William de Cockerham. 34. Thomas Chamber : . 1491 
9, Conon de Bardoule, 23. Hugh Skyller or de Dalton (de- 35. ? John Dalton [doubt-) temp. Hen. 
10, Wilhelmus Niger. posed). ‘ i 5» RYE full. ; 4 Vi 
11. Giraldus Bristaldun (? Birstall). 24, John de Cockerham : . 1303 | 36. Alexander Banke before 1508-1532 
12. Michael de Dalton . temp. Rie. 1. 25. Alexander de Walton . . 1347 | 37. Roger Pyle or Peel, who sur- 
13. Richard de St. Quintin , ay L901 26. John de Cockayn . ; . 1367 rendered the abbey to the 
27. John de Bolton. about 1381 king, on the . . 9 April 1537 


At the period of the Dissolution, Furness Abbey was endowed with a revenue of £805: 16:5 per 
annum, according to Dugdale, and of £766:7:10 according to Speed ; exclusive of the woods, meadows, 
pastures, and fisheries, retained by the monks in their own hands ; and of the shares of mines, mills, and salt- 
works, which belonged to the abbey. This wealth enabled the inhabitants of the monastery to exercise a 
princely hospitality, of which Mr. West has preserved seme remarkable instances, in the depositions taken in 
1582, in the course of a dispute between the tenants of Low Furness, late holding under the abbot and con- 
vent, and John Brograye, esq., attorney-general of the duchy, 


One deponent, aged 78, said, that he had many times seen the tenants resort to the monastery, on tunning days, sometimes 
with twenty, sometimes with thirty horses, and had delivered unto every of them firkins or barrels of beer or ale, each containing 
ten or twelve gallons ; and the same was worth 10d. or 12d. a barrel at that time. A dozen loaves of bread were delivered to every 
one that had a barrel of beer or ale, which bread and beer, or ale, was delivered weekly ; and every dozen loaves was worth 6d. 
Another deponent had known divers children of the tenants and their servants to haye come from the plough, or other work, 
into the said abbey, where they had dinner or supper ; and the children of the said tenants came divers times to the said abbey, 
and were suffered to come to school and learning within the said monastery. This was confirmed by John Richardson, who said 
that there was both a grammar school and a song school in the monastery, to which the children of the tenants that paid provisions 
were free to come and resort ; and that he was at the said school: and Richard Banks deposed, that the tenants, their families and 
children, did weekly have and receive, at and out of the said monastery, of charity and devotion, over and besides the relief and 
commodities afore rehearsed, to the value of 40s. sterling.* 


The interval between the abandonment and the ruin of an edifice of this nature is generally short. Soon 
after the appropriation of the funds to the use of the state, the building itself began to deeay ; and a structure 
that would have weathered the storms of a thousand winters, if cherished and supported by timely reparations, 
soon sank into a state of dilapidation. Its condition in 1774 is thus described by West :— 


‘‘The magnitude of the abbey may be known by the dimensions of the ruins ; and enough is standing to show the style of the 
architecture, which breathes the plain simplicity of that taste which is found in most of the houses belonging to the Cistercians. 
The round and pointed arches occur in the doors and windows, and the fine clustered Gothic and the heavy plain Saxon pillars 
stand contrasted. The walls show excellent masonry; they are in many places counter-arched, and the ruins discover a strong 


1 Apud Beck, p, 318, 2 See Beck, p, 342. 3 Hist. Furness, Append. No, viii. Sign, 3 E, 3 F 2. 
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cement. The east window of the church has been noble; and some of the painted glass that once adorned it is preserved in @ 
window in Windermere church. This window consists of seven compartments, or partitions, in three of which are depicted, in full 
proportion, the crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary on the right and the beloved disciple on the left of the cross. The rest of the 
window is filled up with other scripture subjects, and the arms of several benefactors, amongst whom are Lancaster, Ursw ick, Har- 
rington, Fleming, Millom, and others. On the outside of the window at the abbey, under an arched festoon, is the head of Stephen, 
the founder ; and opposite to it that of Maud, his queen, both well executed. In the middle space, where the first barons of Kendal 
are interred, lies a procumbent figure of a man in armour, cross-legged. The chapter-house is the only building belonging to the 
abbey which is marked with any elegance of Gothic sculpture. The vaulted roof, formed of twelve ribbed arches, was supported 
by six pillars, in two rows, at fourteen feet distance from each other. This noble root fell in about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but the entrance or porch, which exhibits a fine circular arch, beautified with a deep cornice, and a portico on each side, 
is still standing. The only entire roof of any apartment now remaining, is that of a building within the inclosure-wall, which was 
the school-house of the abbots’ tenants.” 


Since the historian of the antiquities of Furness penned this description, very considerable changes have 
taken place, both in the condition of the ruins and in the state of information respecting them. Successive 
earls of Burlington have taken a warm interest in the removal of the earth and débris which, in some places, 
as, ¢.g., the Fratry, had filled up the old walls to the height of the capitals of the pillars; while the re- 
searches of various antiquaries, of whom Edmund Sharpe, esq., of Lancaster, must be named as having made 
the study of this abbey especially his own, have thrown light on many points that, a generation ago, were 
either altogether obscure, or only matters of conjecture. In the course of many years’ investigations into the 
subject of conventual architecture, Mr. Sharpe became convinced, from personal inspection of many Cistereian 
abbeys both in England and abroad, that “a uniformity of design of the buildings of that order prevailed 
throughout Europe ;” a conclusion which was strengthened by the fact, which he ascertained, that the rules 
which were drawn up in the infancy of the Cistercian order, contained directions, not only for the discipline 
of their monasteries, but also for their site, arrangement, architecture, and adornment. Among these features, 
which he thus finds to be common to the abbeys of the order, are these :—* That they should never be built 
in towns or even in hamlets, but always in secluded valleys. In their churches, which were uniformly dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, they enjoined the very simplest architecture ; only a low tower was permitted, no 
sculptures of the human form, no images, no florid ornamentation. The principal buildings—church, chapter- 
house, refectories, and hospitium and kitchens—were laid out on a uniform plan, “almost invariably disposed 
round the quadrangle of the cloisters, in certain fixed situations, so that we always know where to look for 
- them in a ruined convent.”* It is by the help of this similarity that Mr. Sharpe has been able to direct 
various researches into the buried remains of the abbey, which have, in every case, verified his theory, and 
added considerably to our knowledge of the ancient structure. 


The principal feature in the vast and majestic ruins is the Church, 304 feet in length by 65 feet in breadth in the nave, in- 
creased to 129 feet in the transepts, arranged in the form of the Latin cross. Originally there was a low tower, of one storey, at 
the intersection, all that was permitted by the early severity of the Cistercians. This, however, has long fallen, and the remaining 
tower is at the west end of the nave, a much more pretentious structure, part of the additions of the fifteenth century, after the 
order had departed from the primitive simplicity of its architecture as of its mode of life ; a very magnificent work, probably left 
unfinished. The church, with the exception of the tower and some additions and alterations in the chancel, and a few later inserted 
windows, is in the transitional style between Norman and early English, exhibiting the simultaneous use of the circular and pointed 
arches, and aseribed by Mr. Sharpe to about the date 1160, during the abbacy of John de Cancefield. In the nave, only the south 
wall of which is now standing, the aisles were separated by two rows of pillars, alternately cylindrical and clustered, the bases of 
which still remain. In the north aisle is a stone platform on which probably stood a private altar. The transepts, stretching to a 
length of 129 feet by 28 feet, are the parts of the church which remain in the best state of preservation. At the north end of the 
transepts is a rich Transitional doorway, containing in its ornaments and mouldings the characteristic features of the style, above 
which was a splendid window, inserted during the alterations of the fifteenth century. On the east side of the north transept 
are three chapels of the Lancasters, barons of Kendal, originally separated by partition-walls, each with its altar and piscina. In 
this transept also, near to its junction with the north aisle of the nave, are some square slabs of stone, finely sculptured in geomet- 
rical patterns, originally covered with gilding. In the south transept the great window is of smaller size. There still remains the 
broad flight of steps, usual in the Cistercian abbeys, leading to the dormitory, for the use of the monks at their nocturnal services. 
The chancel, also a later enlargement of the original choir, being 60 feet long by 28 wide, contained a very fine east window 47 
feet in height, in front of which, separated from the wall by a cireumambulatory 6 feet wide, stood the high altar, the platform of 
which may still be traced. The chancel has been floored with encaustie tiles, and the whole architecture, with its intricate mould- 
ings and ornaments, its sculptured heads on the external corbels of the great window, and its richly-canopied sedilia, points to the 
** Rectilinear Period,” and is ascribed by Mr. Sharpe to the very beginning of the fifteenth century. Various monuments, col- 
lected from different parts of the ruins, have been placed in the chancel. One of these, the effigy of a crusader, is probably that of 
William de Lancaster, eighth baron of Kendal, whose ‘* Inquisition” appears in 31 Henry ILI. (1246-7), a great patron of the 
abbey. Others bear the following inscriptions, in Longobardic characters :—DOMINA, XTINA. SECUNDA; ADAM. DE. GRIHOLM ; 


ROGERUS DE HOYLONDIA; ... JACET GODITH...; HIC JACET ANA... TI FLANDREN...; ..- . NOS. ROBERTUS, 
DE... . 8S. FURNESIL. QUINT. ;  HIC JACET WILLUS GRAINDEORGE. Most of these are massive slabs of stone in the form of a 


ridge, and belong to the thirteenth century. 

Stretching from the south transept, and approached from the cloisters, is first the chapter-house, and, beyond, the Fratry or 
day and dining room of the monks, over which was their dormitory. The Chapter-house, with its porch opening on to the cloisters 
by a rich cireular-headed doorway of a rather later style than the great north doorway, is one of the most perfect and beautiful parts 
of the ruins. It is in the Lancet style, and of the date of about 1230. The beautiful groined roof of the chapter-house remained 
standing till the latter part of the eighteenth century, and sufficient traces of it may be discerned in the mouldings of the piers on 
which it was carried, and in the clustered shafts, to indicate its elegant character. Here and there, at the base of the shafts on 


; ; West.—This extract was followed in the 1835 edition by an is thought better to substitute a new account, derived from recent 

interesting account of the state of the ruins at that date, extracted accounts and from personal observation.—B. H. 

from M r. Edward Baines’s Companion to the Lakes. So much has 2 See Mr, Sharpe’s admirable papers on Furness Abbey, in the 

been discovered and made known since that time, however, that it Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. vi. p. 309 
et seg., and 360 et seq. 
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which the double lancet windows were carried, may be observed the commencement of an indented moulding, carved for a few inches, 
as if for an experiment of later ornamentation upon the original simple fillet. Over the chapter-house was the Seriptorium. 

On either side of the gateway leading to the chapter-house is a doorway, leading to cells, the use of which is uncertain. Mr. 
Sharpe, however, who says he has observed these archways in most Cistercian monasteries, conjectures that one of the compart- 
ments was the sacristy, and the other (the southernmost), a penitential cell. 

Beyond the chapter-house stretches the /’ratry, or monks’ common room, 200 feet in length by 31 feet wide, over which was their 
dormitory. Formerly this hall was filled with earth and fragments as high as the capitals of the pillars, the central row of which 
was invisible. Asit now appears, with the rubbish cleared away, and considerable portions of the pillars replaced, it is seen to have 
been, as was usual, a plain, undecorated hall, with the roof groined in a series of plain quadripartite vaults, resting on plain corbels, 
and the walls counter-arched. At the north end Was a passage to the offices and kitchens on the east side ; and the three archways 
already mentioned, with those of the entrances to this passage and to the refectory, form a fine series of five contiguous arches, opening 
on the cloisters. At the extreme south end of the Fratry was a large porch with six entrances. An interesting trace of the gradual 
change of habits in the Cistercian order is here observable. Originally this vast hall had no fireplace, but in the later and less hardy 
times one of the doorways of this porch was built up into a fireplace, the method of the alteration being still distinctly traceable. — 

Stretching from the wall of the church, near to the western tower, and running parallel with the refectory, may yet be traced 
the walls of the Hospitium or Guest-House. Until a recent period this part of the ground was so deeply overlaid with grass-covered 
ruins that its real purpose was hardly suspected, the traces of building found there being ascribed to an extension of the cloisters. 
It was, however, pointed out by Mr. Sharpe, that in Cistercian monasteries this was the invariable situation of the guest-house, 
and excavations were made a few days prior to the visit of the Archeological Association in August 1850, which revealed a portion 
of vaulting and other traces of a building far too considerable for any mere extension of the cloisters. Nor was the subject left in 
uncertainty. On the 27th of the following November the site was completely explored. Under the direction of Mr. Sharpe places 
were marked on the ground, where, by measurements from the traces of vaulting already discovered, it was judged that the first three 
of the central snpporting columns of the groined vaulting must have been situated ; and there, on excavations being made, at a depth of 
six feet, were found the bases of the piers standing iv situ on the original floor of a large building. Subsequent researches showed 
that the range of vaulting had extended 215 feet from the wall of the church, and left no room for doubt that Mr. Sharpe’s explana- 
tion was the true one. A layer of black charred matter on the floor, at those places where it was uncovered, leads to the supposition 
that the interior of this building was destroyed by fire. 

Round the quadrangle formed by the hospitium, the wall of the church, and the Fratry, extended the Cloisters. On the 
south side of this quadrangle there are remains of other buildings ; of which one was probably the original Refectory of the 
Transitional period,—a fragment of the lower part of the Lavatory, usually found near the entrance to the Refectory, still remaining 
in situ in the wall close to where the doorway to the Refectory must have been. 

At the extreme south of the ruins stands a building, the only one of which the groined roof yet remains, the purpose of which 
has been a subject of much controversy ; some thinking it to have been the guest-hall, others the infirmary, and others again the 
school-house. It has commonly been called the School-House, a low stone bench running round the wall being taken for the seat of 
the scholars. It was, however, in all probability a chapel, as is denoted alike by the large east window, and by a piscina. Mr. 
Sharpe conjectures this to have been the Abbot's Private Chapel, ascribing it to the date of about 1300. In the lower apartment are 
many interesting relies of the old abbey, fragments of iron, pottery, and woodwork, etc. Stretching from this to the westward are 
the foundations of a considerable building, which was probably the Abbot's Lodging. 

To the east of the Fratry, on the opposite side of the brook, lie the remains of many buildings, probably various Offices, the 
principal building being supposed to have been the Jnfirmary. 

The only other building which calls for notice is a beautiful little chapel, which stands at the entrance to the abbey precincts, 
on the approach from Dalton. This has been commonly named the Abbot’s Chapel, but there is no foundation for this. It was 
simply the Gateway Chapel. It is a building, dimensions 48 feet by 203 feet, in the early Geometric style, with three sedilia, and 
over the doorway a trefoil-headed niche. The two arches over the road adjoining this chapel are modern, built by the late Lord 
George Cavendish. The original Gateway, with the porter’s lodge, stood about twenty yards nearer to the abbey, and its foundations 
still remain. Close to this spot the Prestons built their mansion, on the property being granted to them at the Dissolution, and 
parts of this mansion are incorporated with the large hotel. It is commonly said that this was the site of the abbot’s lodging, but 
there is no ground for this allocation, and such a position for it would be at variance with all usage. 

Some curious bas-reliefs and inscriptions, velics of the latest period of the abbey, may be seen built into the walls of the hotel, 
probably taken from the ruins to adorn the house of the Prestons. On the wall of the staircase is the inscription, “ Querite primum 
regnum det et hace omnia adjicientur vobis,” ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” On 
a slab of red sandstone, now painted, in the coffee-room, is a sculpture of Adain and.Eve, and in two of the upper rooms are four 
small Italian marble slabs :— 


1. A bas-relief. The woman healed of an issue of blood, with the inscription— 
** Marcida. sanguineo. languebat. foemina. fluxu [‘‘ A feeble woman with a bloody issue, languished, tormented 
Exeruciata. annos. ad. duo. lustra. duos for two years and two lustres.! Nevertheless, so great was her 
Ipsa. tamen. tanta. est. fiducia. Vestis. Jesu trust, that she said, Let it be given me to touch the hem of 
Detur. ait. limbum. tangere. sana. forem Jesus’ robe, I shall be whole. She touches. The flowing 
Attingit. fluidus. stetit. humor. cede. redemptor humour stood. Grant, O Redeemer, that I may so touch that 
Sic. tangam. ut. bene. stet. quod. male. corde. fluit.” that which evilly runs from my heart may be stayed.” 
2. A bas-relief. The woman washing Christ’s feet with her tears. Inscription— 
“Que. lachrimis. tibi. Christe. lavat. quae. scdula. fuso [She who, assiduous, washes thy feet, O Christ, with her tears, 
Tergit. crine. pedes. ungere. prona. caput wipes them with her loosened hair, bending to anoint thy head, 


Lavit. ut. ablueres. ut. tergas. tersit. ut. ungas 
Unxit. pacem. optans. oscula. prima. tulit 

Rex. famulam. judexque. ream. paranymphus. amantem 
Respice. solve. foye. poenitet. orat. amat.” 


washed that thou mayest wash ; wiped, that thou mayest wipe; 
anointed, that thou. mayest anoint ; longing for peace, brought 
thee the first kisses. As a king, behold thy handmaid ; as 
judge, pardon her, a criminal ; as a bridegroom, cherish her, 
loving thee. She repents, pris, loves. ] 


3. A statue, about 2 feet 8 inches high, of John the Baptist, surmounting a slab on which is inscribed— 


“Inter natos mulierum non surrexit major Johanne Baptista. 
Quantum ad annuntiationem quantum ad sanctificationem 
visitationem nativitatem conversationem predicationem bap- 
tizationem revelationem commendationem ab ipso Christo quan- 
tum ad celebrationem nativitatis sue non surrexit major. 


“ Me perperit sterilis vox sum muto edito fontem 
7 x 
Fonte lavo eterno previus atque sequax.” 


[Among them that are born of women there has not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist. As to his annunciation, as to 
his sanetification, his visitation, his nativity, his conversion, 
his preaching, his baptizing, his revelation, his commendation 
by Christ himself, and as to the celebration of his nativity, 
there has not risen a greater. 

“A barren voice brought me forth. J am from one made 
dumb.? Going before and following, I wash a fountain in the 
eternal fountain.” | 


1 Twelve years. 


2 An allusion to Zachariah being struck dumb in the temple, Luke i. 20, 
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4. A statue, similar in character to the last, of St. John the Apostle, with the inscription— 


«‘Discipulus quem diligebat Jesus apostolus evangelista pro- [‘*The disciple whom Jesus loved, an apostle, an evangelist, 
pheta pontifex heres virgo confessor et martir et seepissime dixit a prophet, a priest, an heir, a virgin, a confessor, and a martyr, 
Filioli diligite alterutrum quod si fiat sufficit. very often said, little children love one another ; which if it be 

. done, is enough. 
“* Me frater moriens genuit sine matre parensq. “A brother dying begat me without a mother; and I have a 
Est mihi sed facta est non pariendo parens.” mother, but she was not made a mother by bearing me.”’] 


In magnitude this abbey was the second in England belonging to the Cistercian monks, and the next in opulence after Foun- 
tains, in Studley Park. The church and cloisters were encompassed with a wall, which commenced at the east side of the great 
northern door, and formed the “strait enclosure ;” and a space of ground, to the extent of sixty-five acres, luxuriantly wooded, was 
surrounded with a stong wall, which enclosed the mills, kilns, and fish-ponds belonging to the abbey, the ruins of which walls 
are still visible. This was the “ great enclosure,” now called the Deer Park, in which terraces might be found, commanding views 
equal, if not superior, to any in England. A once beautiful rivulet from the north, now reddened by the oxide of iron from the 
mines, runs by the east end of the church. Running beneath the hospitium and cloister-court is an arched passage or tunnel, 
which formerly brought the drinking water to the refectory, and another temporary brook from the west has been conducted in a 
similar manner. Originally the abbey was of such a magnitude as nearly to oceupy the whole breadth of the glen ; and the extreme 
length of the church was 304 feet 6 inches. The finest view of the ruin is on the east side, where, beyond the shattered frame that 
contained the richly painted window, is seen a perspective of the choir and of the distant arches of the nave, with the rich foliage 
of the stately woods to the west, closing the vista. The structure is built of the stone of the district, strongly tinged with the 
iron ore, which imparts a sombre hue to the pile, and the climbing ivy, interspersed with tufts of moss, mixed with the towering 
nightshade, heightens the effect, and, combined with the stately building, “ great in decay,” carries the mind imperceptibly back to 
the ages of monastic dominion. The hand of decay is here continually at work, but, owing to the original strength of the erection, 
and to its seclusion from the busy haunts of men, the ruin will probably survive longer than the building stood in its pristine 
glory, when the abbot was monarch of Furness, and the abbey was the school and the tomb of successive generations. 


In 26 Henry VIII. the sum total of all the rents belonging to the abbey of Furness was, £946 : 2:10 
per annum, of which the tithes, offerings, and ecclesiastical fines amounted to £182:16s, Some of the 
tenants paid their rent in provisions, but in 6 Elizabeth it was decreed in the duchy chancery that the copy- 
holders and customary tenants of Low Furness should thenceforwards hold and enjoy copyhold lands or 
customary lands according to the law or custom used for copyholds and tenants’ rights within the realm. 
John Brograve, the attorney-general, about 25 Elizabeth, obtained a lease of the provisions that had been 
formerly paid to the late dissolved monastery, against which the tenants of Walney petitioned, and preferred 
a bill in chancery. The chancellor and court finally decreed, that the decree made in 6 Elizabeth should be 
affirmed, and that Brograve should deliver up his indenture and lease of the provisions, to be cancelled ; and 
that no lease or grant for the future be made thereof, or of any part thereof, by the said chancellor or council. 
The customs of the manors of Plain Furneis, a/ias Low Furneis and High Furneis, were further settled by 
decree of 28 Elizabeth, and affirmed by the verdicts of two juries.’ 

At first, on the Dissolution, the abbey estates and revenues were under the control of the Court of Aug- 
mentations of the Crown Revenues ; but in 1540 they were annexed by Act of Parliament to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The receiver's account of Furneis lordship, 1 James I., was, shortly before 1835, discovered in 
the Duchy office,” where it had lain many years inaccessible by office index or reference. This document, of 
which only a general outline can be presented, purports to be— 

“The account of James Anderton, particular receiver of the manors, Jands, and other possessions of the lordship or late 
monastery of Furneis in the county palatine of Lancaster, as the same came to the hands of King Henry VIII. by surrender of the 
abbot and convent of the same monastery, and thereafter under the survey of the chancellor, officers, and ministers of the Court of 
Augmentations of the Crown Revenues until the 32 Henry VIII. (1540), when they became subject to the survey and receipt of the 
Chancellor and Council of the Duchy.” 

The arrears of account, for the year immediately preceding, are stated at upwards of £1200, The demesne lands at £370, 
and upwards, specifying Marton, Scalbancke, Lindall, Yarleth, Ramsyd, Newton, Ruse, Rusecote, Stancke, Insula Waynowe, or 
W aynowe Isle, Oldbarrey, darryhead, Barrahawe, Haweote, Newbarnes, Bothe, Salthowse, Cokand, Bolton, Bardsey, Angerton 
Mosse, Egton, Newland, Scaithwaite, the rectory of Urswicke. In Furness Plain ; The manor of Dalton and rectory, including 
the oftice of bailiwick, fines of lands, and profits of fairs ; the bailiwick of the liberty of Furness, and of the waters of Furness ; 
and the manor and bailiwick of Ulverston : total in Plain Furness, £460 and upwards. Furness Fells in Lancashire: The manor 
of Hawkshead, with the hamlets there, the bailiwick of Colton, of Nibthwaite, of Haverthwaite, of Satterthwaite, of Gray- 
thwaite, and of Soray : total in Furness Fells, £292 and upwards. Beawmond Grange cum alijs Extra Furness; viz., Cartmeale, 
the bailiwick of Beaumond and Bolton, and the bailiwick of Stalmyn: total, Extra Furneis, £79 and upwards, Total receipt, 
in the county of Lancaster, £725. In the County of Cumberland: The bailiwicks of Borrowdale and Millom ; total, £78. Jn 
-Yorkshire : Calterton. lhe bailiwick of Newby, the bailiwick of Winterburne, with the tithe of grain there, and lands, ete. 
within the suburbs of the city of York : total, £254. The Isle of Man: The Rectory S’ti Michis Maholdi, Ronatswaith between 
Rushby, or Rushton, and Castletowne, and’Great Bubecke, Marmaston or Monascon, and Dreghedd or Dridgehead, in Ireland : 
total, £20.— Total charge of £2300 and upwards. 

The discharge includes fees and wages to stewards, officers, and bailiffs ; annual pensions to divers ministers ; outgoings for 
repairs, and other expenses particularised ; and divers arrears, fines, and amerciaments and profits of the manors, perquisites of 
court, wrecks, waifs and estrays, and other emoluments, not collected and realised. Among the items allowed in the accountant’s 
discharge there is a sum of £8 :13:4 to Thomas Fanshawe, as auditor, for his expenses on his journey from London to Furneis, 


: Duchy Records, Red Repertory, Bundle H, n, 4. 1. board as worthy of an abstract after the manner of that directed 
A Duchy Records, Repertory, Bundle A, n. 23.—The Register or for the Carta Regum. Some parts of this valuable MS. have sus- 
Chartulary of Furness Abbey, a manuscript beautifully illuminated tained injury by negligence and accident, and by wilful mutila- 
(see ante, p. 630, note) with armorial bearings and devices, and tion. In some places, the ornamental letters, on which the 
commencing with the foundation-charter in the reign of Henry I.,  7luwminatores of the monasteries in the middle ages were known 


forms number 8 of this collection in the Duchy office, As the to expend immense time and labour, have recently been removed 


aes and evidences concern lands, rights, and privileges, chiefly with a knife or scissors, though the principal injury appears to be 
in Lancashire, they may probably be considered by the duchy of more ancient date, 
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for hearing and declaring the accounts in Lancashire, and as allowed him by the chancellor and council of the duchy, the sum of 
£15 having been allowed in the preceding year; and also £2:10s, or 2s. per day for the receiver's expenses of journey from 
Lancashire to London, to render his account. : 

For some time after the Dissolution, the site and territories of the abbey were held by the crown. It 
is uncertain how they were first alienated. The preamble to an act passed 1 George I. (1714), to enable 
the crown to grant the site of the abbey in trust for Sir Thomas Lowther, says that “the site of the dis- 
solved monastery, with several messuages, lands, and tenements thereunto belonging, were purchased from 
the trustees for the crown, soon after the Dissolution of monasteries, by the ancestors of Sir Thomas Preston.” 
It is not, however, till the reign of James I. that any alienation from the crown can be traced. 

In 5 James L, an act of parliament assigned to the earl of Salisbury “the site of the monastery, and all 
other hereditaments, with the appurtenances, sometime parcel of the possessions of the late monastery of 
Furness, and hereafter demised, or mentioned to be demised, to John Preston or Gilbert Garrat, esq., or 
either of them.”' The following year the earl passed his interest to Richard Holland and Robert Canstield, 
paying yearly the sum of £70:13:2. The fishing of Ramshead and Walney, together with the fishing of 
the Oysterbank, and certain acres in Angerton Moss, with the herbage of Sourby Wood, were granted to 
John Preston for a term of years, and rents amounting to £5:18:8. This was John Preston, of Preston- 
Patrick and Under Levens Hall, esq. He took up his residence at the abbey, in a manor-house which he 
built on the north of the precincts. His two sons, John and Christopher, resided respectively at the abbey 
and at Holker. Sir John Preston, the descendant of the purchaser, was made a baronet in 1644. He 
dying without issue, his brother, Sir Thomas Preston, succeeded, in whose time the estates were valued at 
£3000 per annum. He, becoming a Roman Catholic, granted away his estates for religious uses. This 
was resisted, as in prejudice of the heir, Thomas Preston, and, after a long suit in the Exchequer, the estates 
fell to the crown, and were granted by Charles II. to Thomas Preston, for seven years, at a rent of £400. 
James II. granted the reversion of the estate to religious uses; but this grant was nullified by the Revolu- 
tion, and the estate was again granted by the crown to Thomas Preston, whose daughter and _ heiress, 
Katherine, married Sir William Lowther, bart., who died in April 1705. His son and heir, Sir Thomas 
Lowther, bart., being a minor, his rights were endangered, and were only finally settled by George L, by act 
of parliament conveying the fee of the abbey and its lands to him and his heirs. He married Lady Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William, duke of Devonshire, and was succeeded by his son, Sir William Lowther, the last 
heir-male of the Prestons of Preston-Patrick ; who, dying 1756, bequeathed all his estates to his cousin, Lord 
George Augustus Cavendish, from whom they have passed down to the present Duke of Devonshire. 

The court of the sheriff or constable, granted and confirmed in the thirteenth century to the monks 
after the quo warranto 20 Edward I., under the name of a tourn, was held every year at Dalton, on the 
13th October, unless it fell on Sunday, and then it was held the day following. It had cognisance of the 
assize of bread and beer, which the abbot possessed before the quo warranto. He had, by prescription, the 
appointment of a chief constable for the Liberty, the attendance of the petty constables, the swearing of the 
constables into their offices, and all other matters incident to such court-leets. The court-baron was to be 
held twice in a year, with the right of holding pleas in it every three weeks, of all actions for debt and 
trespass under 40s., within the precincts of the Liberty. This privilege was claimed under the earl of 
Bologne’s grant of soc and sac, which was confirmed in an action of debt for 20s., brought by the sheriff, in 
14 Henry IV. (1413), when the abbot attended, and pleaded that he ought to have cognisance of the case in 
his court at Dalton, and likewise a jail at Dalton Castle for debtors taken within the Liberty. These privileges 
are now superseded by the new County Courts. The abbot, or lord of the Liberty, being the immediate tenant 
of the king, and the immediate lord of all the sub-feudatories within the Liberty, claimed and received the 
suit, service, and fealty of the lords of the several manors within his precincts, who, for this purpose, attended 
the court-baron. These rights were confirmed by statute 32 Henry VILL (1540); and were granted by Charles 
IL, 1662, to the duke of Albemarle, whose representative is entitled to the fines and amerciaments assessed 
and imposed at the court-leet and court-baron, and to all forfeitures, waifs, estrays, goods of felons, deodands, 
wrecks, and anchorage, arising within the Liberty. The court-leet is held at Dalton about the end of October ; 
but the court-baron, which had formerly been held on Saturday, every three weeks, at Dalton, and afterwards 
at Ulverston, fell into disuse about 1827, though the right to hold it still exists. The bailiff or steward 
presides over the manorial courts. 

Three different tracts of sands interpose in the direct communication between Lancaster and the south- 
eastern part of Cumberland—namely, Lancaster Sands, Leven Sands, and the Sands of Duddon, All these 
sands are famous for the production of cockles, and those collected on Duddon Sands are the largest and 
finest-flavoured in the kingdom. Plaice and flounders of superior quality are also taken here. The distance 
over the first of these tide-washed paths, which is by far the most formidable, is nine miles ; over the second. 
four miles ; and over the third, three miles. 

Formerly, before the construction of the railroad from Carnforth to Ulverston and Barrow, few 


1 West, Close’s edition, p. 205. 
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years passed without several valuable lives being lost in crossing the sands in the bay of Morecambe. 
According to a petition from the abbot of Furness, in 19 Edward IL. (1325-6), the number of sixteen at one 
time, and six or more at another, were sacrificed in this way ; and in order to eschew the great mortality of 
the people of Furness on passing the sands at ebb of tide, he prayed that he should have a view of frank- 
pledge and coroner of his own; “for everywhere,” he says, “it would be the salvation of one soul at least.”* 
A similar representation was made to the king in 13 Henry IV. (1412), when the abbot stated, that the 
abbey was situated in an island, and possessed lands in the wapentake of Staincliffe and Friendless, in the 
county of York, at the distance of forty miles, with two dangerous arms of the sea intervening, in which 
many persons frequently perish by drowning. ‘The abbot prays, that as he cannot appear at the said wapentake 
without danger to his person, he and his successors may appear in the courts there by their attorneys ; which 
was granted.” 

The mines and quarries of Furness are among the most interesting characteristics of this part of the 
country. It has already been observed that the iron ore obtained in this alpine district is the most valuable 
in the United Kingdom.’ Mr. West described Whitrigg as the Peru of Furness, and seemed to consider its 
ore as unlimited, but the works at Cross Gates were suspended, in 1824, on account of the exhausted state 
of the mine. The iron mines at Lindal Moor are, however, in full operation, and since Baines wrote in 1835, 
the iron trade has been enormously developed. The ore is remarkably rich, and of that kidney form which 
gives it the designation of the //@matite ore. The convolved ore is also found here, and is esteemed rich and 
excellent. 


The hematite ore of Furness occurs, not in veins, like the copper ore of Coniston, nor stratified like coal, but in “sops” and 
‘‘hasins,” following each other in something like regular order, and, as a general rule, ranging nearly north-west and south-east. 
It has hitherto been supposed that the hematite was later than the mountain limestone, or deposited subsequent to that forma- 
tion, but recent discoveries have shown that the ore sometimes lies between the Silurian clay-slate and the mountain limestone. 
The formation of the hematite iron deposit is yet scarcely understood ; indeed, the theories at present advanced are very conflict- 
ing, and geologists are completely at fault with regard to this valuable mineral. Some portions exhibit unmistakable evidence of 
igneous action, while the fact of fossils having been found composed of perfect iron ore, shows strong presumptive testimony in 
favour of deposition from water. 


The following is a list of the Hernatite Mines in Furness : 

Barrow Hematite Iron, Steel, and Mining Company, at Park, Mosell, Whitriggs, Stainton, in Dalton parish. 
William Boulton and Company, at Parkhouse, in Dalton parish, 

Messrs. Denney Brothers, at Crooklands, in Dalton parish. 

Messrs, Clegg, in Urswick parish. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, at Longlands, in Dalton parish. 

Ulverston Mining Company, John Brogden and Sons, at Lindal Cote, Ure Pits, in Dalton parish. 

Stainton Mining Company, John Brogden and Sons, at Adgarley, in Urswick parish. 


Do, clo. at Bolton Heads, in Urswick parish. 
Mr. Joseph Rawlinson, at Low Cross Gates, High Cross Gates, Ricket Hills, Butts Beck, in Dalton parish. 
Do. at Crossamoor, in Pennington parish. 
Do. at Tarn Close, in Ulverston parish. 
Harrison, Ainslie, and Company (the oldest iron company in the district), at Whinfield, in Pennington parish. 
Do, at Lindal Moor and Marton, in Dalton parish. 


G. b. Ashburner, at iscales, in Dalton parish. 

Furness Iron and Steel Company, at Greenseow, in Dalton parish, 

Messrs. Kennedy Brothers, at Ronhead, in Dalton parish. 

Ireleth Mining Company (Mr. W. Salmon, Sec.) at Iveleth, Dunnerholme, and part of Duddon Sands, in Dalton parish. 


The copper mines at Birkrigg, which had been for some time disused, were put in motion by the public 
spirit and enterprise of Mr. Braddyll; and again, after an interval caused by his death, they have been 
worked by a local company, but with little success. The mines of this description at Coniston and in the 
neighbourhood are in two distinct lordships, the one belonging to Lady le Fleming of Rydal Hall, and the 
other to Lord Muncaster. Some of the most considerable slate mines in the kingdom are in the Fells of 
Furness, from which slate is mostly carried to Barrow and thence shipped to various parts of the kingdom. 
Coniston produces the green slate, which is now, however, obtained with more difficulty than formerly. 

sy the Manchester Bishopric Act the deanery of Furness and Cartmel, comprising nearly the whole of 
Lonsdale north of the Sands, which till then was included in the diocese of Chester, was detached from that 
diocese and united to the diocese of Carlisle, being placed within the archdeaconry of Westmoreland. 


' “Car par tout serroit meinte alme salvee,” Rot. Parl. 1 Edw. II. Pet. n. 24. Vol. i. p. 436. 
* Rot. Pat. 13 Hen. LV. m. 11, ® See vol. i. p. 251. 
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ALDINGHAM PARISH. 


Ss Re Se’ LDINGHAM parish, having the bay of Morecambe along the whole eastern line of coast, is 

ays bounded on the south-west by the parish of Dalton, and on the north-west by the parish of 
Urswick. The extreme length, from Sunbrick on the north, to Roosebeck on the south, is 44 
miles ; and the breadth, from Dendron on the west, to Aldingham church on the east, is 21 
miles, comprising an area of 4694 statute acres. Anciently in the archdeaconry of Richmond 
~j and deanery of Furness, it is now in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland, and is the head of a 
of Aldingham. 

The only stream bearing a distinct designation is Tarn Beck, which flows from Urswick Tarn southwards 
to Gleaston, where it receives the name of Gleaston Beck, and falls into the bay near the small hamlet of 
Roosebeck. 

In Domesday book (though Dr. Whitaker speaks of it as not noticed there), Aldingham is stated to be a 
manor in the possession of Arnulf, who had six carucates to the gelt. The name of this Saxon manor Mr. 
Baines suggested might be a compound of the words ¢ald, old, ing, a meadow or pasture, and ham, a habita- 
tion ; Dr. Todd derives it from /Hald-hing ham, the habitation near the hanging stones ; other writers think 
it merely means the ham of the Haldingas, an old Saxon family. 


Immediately after the Conquest, Aldingham was granted to Michael Flandrensis, or le Fleming, sometimes called Michael de 
Furneys, who is supposed to have accompanied William I., and to have been living so long afterwards as 1153 ;} though a more 
reasonable conjecture would have been that there were at least two persons, father and son, within that space of time. In the 
charter of Stephen, earl of Bologne, in 1126, he excepts from his grant of Furness to the abbey of that name the land of Michael le 
Fleming, ‘‘ procter terram Michaelis Flandrensis ;"* hence, in all probability, his land was called vernacularly Michael’s land, to 
distinguish it from the abbey lands: and, as West observes, now it is called Muchland, from a corruption of the word Michael. 
This is very probable, for, in the Duchy Feodary of the age of Edward III., it is stated that the abbot of Furness, the superior lord, 
held the land and tenements which were Michael Flemynge’s, “in Mychelande in Furnes ;” and in an inquisition of the date 19 
Henry VIII. (1527), the same estate is termed ‘* Mychel-land maner’ et dominium infra Furneis.”* In a roll of pleadings, 27 
Henry VIII. (1535), oceurs the term ‘‘ Michell’s Land,’ so that the corruption is not of very ancient date. 

The manor of Muchland includes not only the whole parish of Aldingham, but part of Urswick, in like manner called Much 
Urswick, and Bolton. King John, in 1199, granted a court leet and baron in the manor of Aldingham, with all other liberties and 
privileges commonly appurtenant, except wreck of the sea, reserving a rent of £10 per annum, to William le Fleming and his heirs. 

n 34 Henry III. (1250), the rent, homage, and service due for the manor were granted to the abbot of Furness. 

Sir Michael, son of William le Fleming, being drowned in the Leven 1269, and leaving no issue, his sister Alice carried the 
inheritance by marriage into the family of Cancefield, of Cancefield, in Tunstall parish. She survived her husband, and contirmed 
in her widowhood a grant of land in Thurnham from William, son of Michael de Furneys, to the abbey of Cockersand.® In an 
inquisition signed by J. de Curwen, rector of Aldyngham, she is named Alina, sister and heir of Michael, and her husband is named 
John, 1270; but there is some discrepancy here, for in the pedigree drawn by the monks of Furness John is called the son of Alina 
and Richard de Cancefield, and, says the record, the abbot of Furnes demised the manor of Aldyngham to Sir Robert Haverington 
or Harrington, A.D. 1273, having come to his hands, in right of his wife Agnes, on the death of William, her brother, and brother 
of John de Cansfield.® Sir Robert Harrington was sticceeded by his son John, who, if the preceding dates be correct, was the John 
de Cauncefeld, who, in 13 Edward I. (1285), sued the abbot for the manor, which had been seized on account of his minority, and 
recovered possession, with damages to the amount of £160.’ There is also a William de Cauncefeld who, in 20 Edward 1. (1292), 
claimed to have free warren, wreck of the sea, weyf, infangenethef, and assize of bread and beer, in his manor of Aldingham. On the 
trial he produced a charter, of 1 John (1199), to William de Furneys his grandfather, granting to him and his heirs, soch, sach, toll, 
theam, infangenethef, trial by iron and water and by battle, gallows, and all other liberties, except those which belong to the king’s 
crown and sword, paying to the king £10 for all services. He also produced another charter, dated 34 Henry III. (1250), which 
granted to William de Furneys and his heirs free warren in the manor ; aud these several liberties, after a long trial, were separately 
confirmed by the jury.8 The abbot of Furneys claimed these and other privileges throughout Furneys, excepting the manor of Ald- 
ingham, unless, in the case of assize of beer, William de Cauncefeld should sue his tenants in the abbot’s court.% Robert de 
Harrington, of Harrington in Cumberland, haying become lord of Aldingham, in 1273, in right of his wife, as we have seen, was 
succeeded by his son, John de Harrington, or John de Cancefield, in whose minority, in 1291, Hugh, abbot of Furness, leased to Sir 
William de Daker that portion of the manor which the monks held, for five years, beginning with 1291, for the sum of 65 marks 
sterling ; together with the dowries of Joan and Agnes, the two wives of John de Cancefeld and Sir William, his brother and heir 
deceased. Sir John de Haverington, as he was then more usually styled, had a license for making a park in his manor of Alding- 
ham, 14 Edward IIT. (1340),1! and was summoned to parliament as a baron, from 18 Edward II. (1824-5) to his death in 21 Edward 
III. (1347). In 47 Edward ITI. (1373), the manor being then held by Sir Robert Harrington, the abbot of Furness paid, for reason- 


de Warde, of Bardesey, in 1290-——‘* Ego Johannes, filius et hares 
Johannis de Cancefeld,” ete. Vide West, App. xi. n. 21. Ex 
Bibl. Cott. Cleop. E. IV. It does not seem possible to reconcile 


1 West's Furness, pp. 24, 25. 
2 Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MS. p. 215, 
3 Duc. Lane. vol. vi. n. 15. 


In the Chetham Library, 


* Ibid. vol. i. Plac, Ni. nm. 1. 

5 Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MS, p. 221. 

6 Whitaker. Richm. vol. ii. p. 387. 

7 Placit. Hilar. 13 Edw. I. Min. Ree. Rot. 4. A John de 
Cancefeld, son and heir of Johu de Cancefeld, unnoticed by the 
genealogists, who state the latter to have died without issue, pur- 
chased the wardship and marriage of Adam, son and heir of William 


these discrepancies, and we must follow in the track of monkish 
genealogists, who lived nearer the time, whatever use they made of 
their materials. 

§ Placit. de Quo Warr, 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 3 d. 

9 Thid. Rot. 2. 

19 West, App. xi. n. 51, 

Rot. Chart. 14 Edw. III. n. 2. 
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able aid towards the marriage of John of Gaunt’s eldest daughter, 15s. and 15d. for one fee in Aldyngham, and the 16th part there.’ 
The only daughter and heiress of the Harringtons of Aldingham married William, Lord Bonvyile of ¢ huton.. _His son and heir took 
the title of Lord Harrington, and fell in the battle of Wakefield, in 1460, leaving an only daughter, Cecilia, who was married to 
Thomas Grey, created by Edward IV. marquis of Dorset, to whom she conveyed, among others, the manors of Aldingham and 
Mychelland.? His grandson was Henry Grey (the father of Lady Jane), created by Edward VI. duke of Suffolk, and beheaded by 
Queen Mary, in 1554, for high treason. By his attainder the manor was forfeited to the crown, and parts of it were dismembered 
by James I. and Charles I. It formed a part of the provision for Henrietta and Catherine, the queens of Charles I. and Charles II. 
respectively. William and Mary granted the same manor for 99 years, to be dated from Queen Catherine’s decease, which took place 
in 1705), to George and John Sayer ; and the remainder of this lease was afterwards assigned to the duke of Montague. The duke’s 
lease expired in 1804, when his daughter Elizabeth, duchess of Buccleuch, became lessee. It was subsequently leased to Michael 
Knott, of Waterhead House, Monk Coniston, esy., the assignment of whose grant passed to Thomas Richmond Gale Braddyll, of 
Conishead Priory and Bardsea Hall, esq. The manor of Muchland is now held of the duke of Buccleuch by a chief rent of £10, 
in trust for the crown by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. A court leet and baron is held yearly in October at Seawood. 
In the manor of Muchland, the tenant, on being admitted to his tenements, pays to the lord of the manor two years’ rent, 
over and above the usual annual rent. Every tenant paying 40s. rent was formerly obliged to find a horse and harness for the 
king’s service, on the borders, or elsewhere. Every tenant, who paid 20s. a year’s rent, was to furnish a man harnessed for the 
king’s service. Every old tenant paid a gressom® of one year's rent on the death of the lord, and every new tenant pays two years 
rent to the next heir. The widow, in this manor, has one-third of the tenement during her chaste widowhood. If a tenement _be 
not presented within a year and a day after the death of the tenant, or if it be sold, set, or let, without paying the fine 
or gressom for a year anda day, then the lord, if there be not good distress upon the grounds, may seize such tenement into 
his hands, as a forfeiture. The customs were confirmed by Elizabeth, on the 3d of March in the ninth year of her reign. 


The living of Aldingham is in the presentation of the crown ; the following names of incumbents are 
taken (from 1546) from the Episcopal Registers of Chester. 


RECTORS OF ALDINGHAM. 


Date of Institution. Rectors. On whose Presentation, Cause of Vacancy. 


Circa 1198 
ee IR AS 


Dec. 20, 1546 


H., Parson of Aldingham, 
J. de Curwen. 
Robert Broke. : : 


Wm. Harper and Robt. Good Death of last incumbent. 


Feb. 13, 1562 
Jan. 20, 1567 


Feb. 17, 1614 
Mar. 27, 1614 
April 22, 1617 
July 10, 1623 
Sept. 13, 1625 


May 14, 1683 


John Robinson 
Richard Guilpin . 


Geoffrey King 
John Rowthe 
John Rowthe  , 
Geoffry Kynge 
Thomas Valentine. 
Thomas Shawe 
Michael Stanford. 
William Thompson 


Queen Elizabeth, the see of Chester 


being vacant. 
George, bishop of Chester 
Francis Wharton, 
Timothy Hutton, 
King James, 


King Charles ‘ 


The King . - 


Resignation of Robert Broke. 


Death of last incumbent. 


Resignation of Thos. Valentine, 


Death of M. Stanford. 


May 2, 1694 Thomas Tully King and Queen. 
April 20, 1727 Thomas Tullie : : The Crown . - : ; * Death of Thomas Tully. 
July 12, 1742 Thomas Assheton : 4 Do. s : Death of Thomas Tnllie. 
Mar. 27, 1749 John Ashton, 2 : Do. z : ; resig, of Thos, A., his brother. 
Sept. 6, 1759 Edward Smalley : ; Do. Death of John Ashton. 
Oct. 20, 1760 Roger Baldwin . : ; Do. Cession of Edward Smalley. 
| Sept.14, 1801 | James Barton . : : Do, Death of Roger Baldwin. 
Aug. 19, 1814 John Stonard . : ; Do. : Death of James Barton. 
| 1849 John Macaulay . : : Do. : Death of John Stonard. 


The church and parish of Aldingham must be assigned to the first Michael le Fleming as the founder, 
although the first mention of the ecclesiastical edifice is not till 1180, in a deed of Furness Abbey, in which 
Daniel, parson of Aldingham, being one of the witnesses, William, son of the first Michael le Fleming, 
executes an exchange of lands with the abbot Jocelin de Pennington. In the Valor of Pope Nicholas, 
1291, the living was valued at £53:6:8. The church was probably rebuilt by one of the Harringtons, 
about the reign of Henry V., parts of the older building being retained. It is a low, long, and narrow 
structure, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, between the Rectory and Aldingham Hall, the only two dwellings 
which now form the village of Aldingham. The walls are roughcast, and some of the quoins and dressings 
are of red sandstone. The interior is chiefly remarkable for the alternate octagonal and cylindrical columns 
of the south aisle, and a Norman doorway—parts of the original structure—and for the curiously-varied 
windows. The chancel is separated from the nave by an obtusely-pointed Tudor arch. The tower, also 
of the Tudor period, supported by buttresses and surmounted by pinnacles, is strong and bulky. 


The arms of the Harringtons appear in the east window,* and under the walls of the chancel are visible several very early 
sepulchral slabs, possibly of the Lords of Aldingham, On a slab which was discovered during some alterations in the church is a 
floriated cross, incised with the inseription—Pie Facet Ceovitha te Scales—probably Goditha, the daughter of Sir Michael le 
Fleming. A Latin inscription in the choir records that Thomas Shaw, A.M., having laboured in the ministry of this church, 


a Richmondsh. vol. ii. p. 209, * Due, Lane. vol, vi. Ing. 19 Hen. VIII. n. 15, 
: Gersuia, a fine 3 Spelman’s Glossary. This custom is lost to the lord by disuse. 
. “ Sa, a fret, arg, differenced by a mullet ; the same arms, differenced by a label, were in a north window of the chancel, 
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died 19 October 1677, aged about seventy years. ‘There is also an epitaph on John Ashton, A.M., sixteen years rector of 
Aldingham, who died March 14, 1759. Monuments are erected in the chancel to Roger Baldwin’ D.D., RS. FSA 
prebendary of Carlisle, ete., who was for thirty-nine years rector of Aldingham, and died Oth August "1801 and £6) ingen Tokn 
Stonard, D.D., the late rector, died 22d April 1849-—a man who was very popular and beloved. In the yard is anu right stone 
commemorative of James Hornby and Thomas Miller, husbandmen, who, while employed in the work of harvest: at Seton farm, 
on the 24th August 1885, were struck dead in a storm of thunder and lightning, ress | 
eee Bal ee cain of the parish of Aldingham: is Bmall, but it has had some inerease during the last filty years from 6338 to 

: rom the representations of Dr. Stonard, the late rector, it appears that the parochial registers, which, West states 
commence in 1538, are in such a decayed state as to render it very difficult, if not impossible to obtain from. them dorrent 
information, : : 

When George Fox was upon his wandering mission, in 1652, after visiting Ulverston, he writes, “The first day after T was 
moved to go to Aldenham steeplehouse, and when the priest had done L spoke to him, but he got away. Then I declured the word 
of life to the people, and warned them to turn to the Lord."—(Jowrnal, vol. ii, p. 127.) : 


i. fot eee ae te ; ; , pins ban 
rhe Craririvs in the parish of Aldingham, noticed by the Parliamentary Commissioners, Report XV., 
pp. 181, 182, are— 


_ Preston's Charity, 1625.—For the maintenance of twenty poor people of Dalton, Aldingham, and Urswick, 100 marks; but, 
since 1810, the parishes of Aldingham and Dalton have vated the estate instead of receiving their respective shares, 

,, %o /) / TON . , 1 H ‘ "yy ' * 
: Poulton s hority.—Ovigin unknown, Small sums ave given to the poor annually on St. Thomas's day, to an amount varying 
from £38 to £5. ’ 

Robert Dickenson’s Charity, 1644,—£200, of which the interest is paid to the curate of Dendron, who officiates in the chapel, 
and keeps a school, at which all the children of Leece, Gleaston, and Dendron, are taught free, 

John Simpson's and Thomas Troughton’s Charity, 1770 and 1774,—For the schoolmaster of Dendron, £110; produces 
annually £3 29:6. 


Traditions have from time immemorial been current in the district, that during the changes which have 
taken place in the tenure of the manor, the parish itself has been gradually disappearing under the 
incursions of the sea. 


The encroachments, says West, ‘have been progressive ; for great part of the parish of Aldingham has been swept away 
within these few centuries. There is a tradition in Furness that the church of Aldingham stood in the centre of the parish ; at 
present it is within reach of the high tide. It is within the memory of man, that some part of the ruins of the village called Low 
Scales was visible on the Sands ; and the villages of Crinleton and Ros, which the first Sir Michael le Fleming exchanged with 
the monks (of Furness Abbey) for Urswiek and Bardsey, are only known in record, The mote of Aldinghaim, where, in very 
early times, the lord held his gemote, is in the same predicament with the church and parsonage-house. The soil is a 
friable loam and marle, which is constantly melting down, and the repeated encroachments of the sea threaten greater ravages.” 
And Mr. Baines adds, ‘*the village of Aldingham is now reduced to two houses, with the church standing between them.” 

It is now, however, considered exceedingly doubtfil whether these statements have any real foundation. The villages of 
Crinleton and Ros, instead of having disappeared, are high and dry upon land, but their present names are now respectively 
Newton and Roose, and the general aspect of the coast is such as entirely to forbid the idea that any considerable amount of land 
has been washed away, except the low land, half-marsh half-meadow, by the shore, and never built upon. ven of the huge 
mound or encampment, artificially ereeted of loose earth, and always upon the verge of the shove, which would be peeuliarly liable 
to destruction by the waves, only a very small portion has disappeared. ‘The impression of Aldingham itself having originally 
had more houses has probably arisen from taking the word v/// in ancient deeds to mean village. ! 

On the Mote farm are some interesting remains, ‘The house stands about 150 yards from the sea, on low level ground; and 
about 50 yards from the house is a small square plot, surrounded by a ditch, evidently an old moat. Tradition says that 
Aldingham Hall originally stood upon it; but it is far too small for this, nor is it large enough to have been a Roman camp. 
Possibly a small peel, such as is frequently found in the old border territories, once stood upon it, for the occasional refuge of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring farm-house. A much more interesting object stands about a hundred yards away, abutting on the 
shore—viz., an artificial circular mound, raised about 20 feet above the rising ground on which it is situated, and surrounded, except 
where the sea-front has erumbled away, by a deep trench, It is uncertain whether this was ereeted for a fortification or as a 
sepulchral cairn ; but the fact that, on sinking a small shaft in the centre, human bones were found, seems to indicate the latter. 
It has been conjectured that, at a subsequent period, it was used by the Saxon lords of Aldingham to hold their gemote, and that 
this is the real origin of the name Moat or Mote by which the farm is commonly called, 


The parish of Aldingham comprises four townships :—Urrer ALpINGHAM, Lower ALDINGHAM, LEKCE, 
GLEASTON, 

Uprer ALpincuAmM.—lIn this township are situated the hamlets of Baycliff, Sunbrick, and Seales ; the 
parish chureh, the farm-house called The Mote, the Reetory, and Aldingham Hall. 


At Scales, in 1803, an urn, containing some pieces of ealeined bones and ashes, was found under a small cairn in a field lying 
close by the eastern side of the road, about twenty yards from the wall dividing the common ealled Scales and Bayclif-haggs. 
There was nothing to indicate the nation of the deceased person.2 At a short distance from the place where the urn was deposited 
the labourers found a tomb, in which two persons had been interred, haying a broad flat lime-stone laid over it upon two upright 
stones at the end.? About the beginning of this century, two labourers, employed in excavating the side of the hill npon Seales 
Green, found in a cavity of the rock, a quantity of fine mould, containing two skulls, and, it was supposed, the rest of the bones 
of two human skeletons, one having been deposited above the other, By removing the earth, they obtained entrance into a cavern 
consisting of three cells, communicating with each other by a descending passage ; but the way by which the dead were introduced 
was never ascertained,” 

The Mote, which has been deseribed, lies half-a-mile south of Aldingham church, Close to the small cluster of houses known 


1 J may quote, as my original authority for this diserediting of — rngged cavity, about three feet high and as many wide, approached 
the old tradition, Beck’s Annales Furnesienses, and Dr, H. Barber by a descending cleft, so small that, when [ visited it with the mem- 
of Ulverston, a gentleman who has made the antiquities of Furness bers of the Archwological Institute in 1868, we could: only obtain 
his especial study, Personal inspection has, however, entirely access to it with the greatest difficulty, one at a time. These 
confirmed my impression that their opinion is correct. B. TH, bodies could not possibly have been deposited there for sepulture. 

Probably they were the remains of persons who had crept in for 

2 Close’s West, p. 392, et seqg.—'This so-called “cayern” is amere refuge and perished there, —B. IH. 
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as Sunbriek is an ancient Friends’ burial-ground, Near the road, between Sunbrick and Seales, is a large cireular encampment 
with the mound well marked. 

Lower ALDINGHAM.—This township includes the hamlets of Newbiggin and Roosebeck. 
cates in a place called Neubiggin were granted, 17 John (1215), to the abbot of Cockersand, at a fee-farm of 
20s, per annum,’ and confirmed 11 Henry HL? and 40 Henry TIE (1215),) but it is doubtful if this ean 
refer to this Newbigging, as in the pleadings it is distinctly called “ Newbigging jucta Singleton,” and Single- 


Two. caru- 


ton is in Amounderness. ; 4 
LeEce.—Two places called Lies, one containing six carucates, and the other two carucates, oceur in the 

, 5 | 4 f A A My 4 j wee 

Domesday survey, where they are placed in the manor of Hovgyn, held by the Saxon earl Tosti, Leece, 
which forms part of the chapelry of Dendron, is a small township, containing a few detached farm-houses, in 


one of the most fertile and salubrious parts of Low Furness. 
At Dendron is a small Episcopal church, built in 1644 by Robert Dickenson of London, a native of 


Leece, who gave by will £200 “to a sufficient scholar to read divine service there every Sunday, and to 


teach school in it on week dayes.” In 1720 Bishop Gastrell reports it as used only for a school, In 1767, 
6) 


however, it was rebuilt by Robert Green, esq. of London, and consecrated August 2, 1767. The reetor of 
Aldingham is patron, and having presented himself on the last vacancy, is also incumbent, George ox 
preached in the old school-room, which was formerly used as a chapel. 

GLEASTON.—Glassertun, in the Domesday survey of the manor of Tlovgvn, is estimated to contain two 
carucates. The village of Gleaston consists of a few houses at the foot of a rising ground, with the moulder- 
ing ruins of Gleaston Castle, which, according to tradition, was ereeted by the lords of Aldingham immediately 
after the sea had swept away the lower part of the parish, where their original residence was fixed, This, 
however, is utterly conjectural, as another tradition already alluded to places their “ original residence” at 
Mote farm, which has nof been “ washed away by the sea,” and stands back a hundred yards from the shore. 


The date of the erection of Gleaston Castle is uncertain ; but the style of the architecture, as yet to be diseerned in the dilapi- 
dated remains, points to the Harringtons early in the fourteenth century as the founders, The area of the castle is nearly a 
parallelogram, measuring 228 fect on the two longest sides, the other two respectively 182 and 168 feet. Tho ruins consist of four 
corner towers, with the walls which connect them, The principal towers have been those at the north and cast angles, in each of 
which have been several chambers on each floor. West thinks that there must have been a central keep, but there are no traces 
of such a building. The interior is now a browsy pasture, of uneven surface, covered in many places with masses of fallen stone, 
The tower at the south-west corner is large and high; the north wall, clothed in ivy, contains a pointed doorway of ved sandstone 5 
the staircase within is perfect. The walls are of loose grout-work, and, though of nine or ten feet thick, of little strength. The 
tower at the north is firm and massive. In the south wall is a narrow aperture, and below is a dilapidated doorway, The mins 
form a picturesque object ; but it is not known for what purpose the castle was erected, though there ean be little doubt that it 


was a refuge of the Harringtons in the old times when Scottish incursions were frequent, 
Of the Harrington family, and the remains of Gleaston Castle, Leland, in the reign of Henry VITL, 
gives the following account :— 


“The Lord Harington, « Man of fayre lands in Lancastreshive and othar Partes, marid the Weire of the Lorde Boneville of 
Devonshire, vy whom he had the Lordeshipes of Winchecombe and Shoute with othar Landes. The last Lorde of the very name of 
the Haringtons was slayne bello civili betwixt Kynge Senry the vi. and Mdwarde the 4. whos Wife the Lord /astinges that was 
beheddid by Richard Duke then of Glocester in the Toure of London did marie, Sens 1 hard that one Neville hand Morneby. 
Harington of Hornby. There was a yonger Brother of the Haryngtons that had in Gifte Aorneby Castelle + and an Heire General 
of this Howse was aftar maried to one of the Standeleys, after Lord Mowntegle, that had a Child, but dead borne, as sum saye, by 
hir: whereupon he required the Lands for Terme of Lyfe, and being in Pocession aftar bought the Inheritance of it to hyim 
& his Heirs. 

“The sole Dowghtar and Heire of the Lorde /Zarington eawled .. 2. . was maried to Thomas the first Marquese of Dorset 
that favourid the cummynge of Henry the vii. and he had by her 14. Children, bothe Men and Wimen, of exceedinge goodly Par 
sonage, of the whiche the first Sune lyvyd not longe, and then had Thomas the name of Lorde Harington, and aftar was the second 
Marquese of Dorset. 

“There is @ Ruine and Waulles of a Castle in Laneastreshire cawlyd Gleston Castell, sometyme longynge to the Lorde Haring: 
tons, now to the Marquise of Dorset. It stondithe a 2 Miles from Carthemaile.”’4 ; 


There is no commerce upon the coast of this parish, except that which consists in the importation of 
such small cargoes of coal as the wants of the limited and seattered inhabitants may require. The district is 
equally destitute of manufacturing employment, so that the cultivation of the soil, with quarrying and burning 
lime, forms the principal business of the parish. 


2 Rot. Chart, 17 Jou. m, 5, n, 82. 3 Placit, de Quo Warr, 20 Baw, 1. Lane, Rot. 7. 
= Jha, 11 Elen, TL, my 21. 4 [tin. vol, viii. p. 94, 
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URSWICK PARISH. 


SK COJNOEZRSWICK parish is situated immediately north of the parish of Aldimgham, with the bay of 
We? Morecambe along the whole of its eastern boundary, This parish is bounded on the west by 
‘sia((e) Dalton, and on the north by the parishes of Pennington and Ulverston. The length, from 
‘ja north to south, is three miles, and the breadth, from east to west, is two miles, comprising 
a ee Fo) an area of 4100 statute acres. It is in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland and the rural 
FAS )) NM deanery of Aldingham. 
The only river, or rather rivulet, is the Tarn Beck, which, at Much Urswick, forms a lake a quarter of a 
mile in length by 200 yards wide, and covering an area of rather more than fourteen acres. Tradition has 
ascribed a fanciful origin to this lake, and has persuaded the country people that it is bottomless. It is, 
however, not deeper in any part than forty-one feet, and is gradually silting up with deposit, since the water 
from the Lindal mines has flowed into it. The fishery of this lake is vested in the Duke of Devonshire, 
by grant from the crown. The stream issuing from the southern extremity flows through Aldingham parish 
into the bay of Morecambe. A low tract of rich land, on the borders of the beach of the Leven estuary, 
has suffered from encroachments of the sea, a short distance south of Bardsea Hall, notwithstanding the 


erection of a wall by the late Mr. Braddyll. 

Urswick, probably derived from Urse, a Norse or Saxon personal name, is not named in the Domesday 
survey, unless Hert, which Mr. Beamont accounts for as washed away by the sea, or Chil-uestreuic, was the 
name assigned to it by the often inaccurate writer, to whose Norman ears the aboriginal names seem to 


have been a continual puzzle. 

Soon after the Conquest, it appears as vested in the monastery of Furness. 
Crevelton, two villages, to the abbot and convent of Furness in exchange for Bardsey and Urswie, with the fishery and all appur- 
tenances, except the church, which the abbot, John, had given to Michael’s son Daniel, clerk.? He also gave to William, son of 
Edward, half-a-carucate of land in Vrswyk in marriage, for 5s. per annum by charter ; and to Adam, son of Bernulf [de Urswick], 
two bovates in the same vill by charter for 32d. per annum.® Adam had Gilbert, whose son, Adam de Urswick, had two sons, 
Adam and John de Urswick, and a daughter Elizabeth, eventually heiress of her brothers on their death, who married, in 
the reign of Henry III., Sir Richard le Fleming, who, by this union, acquired the manor of Coningston, and other possessions. 
By adeed without date, John de Urswick, brother of Elizabeth, granted to her and her husband Sir Richard, all the land which 
had belonged to Adam de Urswick, his brother, in Urswick, Coningston, Claughton, Kernford, in exchange for other lands.*4 A deed 
without date, from N. abbot of Furness, confirms to Michael, son of William, son of Michael Flameng, the fosse with appurtenances 
and Urswick, which Joslenus the abbot gave to William, son of Michael, and his heirs, for his homage and service, and a pound 
of wax to make the abbot’s candles at Candlemas.°® 

The Flemings’ portion of Urswick was in all probability that which is now termed Much Urswick, and originally, perhaps, 
Michael’s Urswick. It is part of the manor of Muchland, which has been described in the preceding parish. ‘The family of Urswick 
long retained a considerable rank in the county ; in 6 Edward II]. (1332), Adam de Urswieck, above mentioned, was chief forester 
of Bowland ; Sir Robert de Urswick was knight of the shire in 5, 6, 8, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 Richard I1., and 1 and 2 Henry LV, 
(1400-1).6 Sir John de Urswick had served the same office, 14 Richard I]. (1890-1), Rymer has published a letter from the king 
to the privy council, dated 21 July, 2 Henry LV. (1401), commanding that a certain number of esquires should be summoned to 
the council,” and the Record Commissioners have published a second list of names, among which are, for the county of Lancaster, 
Mons. John Stanley, Mons. Rich. Lyghton senr., Mons. Robert Urswyk, Mons. Rich. Tempest, and Mons. Robt. Standyssh.* In 1417 
and 1418, Robert Urswick served the office of high-sheriff, which was occupied in 1466 by Sir Robert Urswick ;” but the most dis- 
tinguished of the name was Christopher Urswick, chaplain to Margaret, countess of Richmond, who is called Sir Christopher by 
Shakspeare,!° and who was the “ faithful, unambitious, and disinterested chaplain of Henry VII.” He was a doctor of laws ;" 
almoner of Henry VII., according to his epitaph in Hackney church, of which he was rector, and eleven times sent on enibassies to 
foreign kings on behalf of his country: he died 24 Oetober 1521. Thomas Urswyk, who died in 11 Henry VIII, (1520), had 
possessions in Mykkyl and Parva Urswyk, Over Kellet, Ulverston, Rossett, and Saynton.'* Their arms were, arg. on a bend sa, 
3 fusils of the 1st, charged with as many saltiers gu. In 1835 the lord of Much Urswick was Thomas Richmond Gale Braddyll, esq., 
who held it in fee from the crown of the manor of Muchland. The manor of Little Urswick, Angerton Moss, and the manor of 
Bolton, were held by Richard Lumbard and others, in 27 Edward I. (1299), for the abbot of Furness, 


Michael Flameng or de Fourneys gave Ros and 


The following statement of the customs of the manor of Much Urswick, not before printed, contains 
some curious particulars respecting feudal privileges :— 
4 Nichols’ and Burns’ Cumb, and West. vol. i. p. 155. 
5 Whit. Richm. vol. ii. p, 402. 
8 See vol. i. p. 98. 7 Kodera, tom. viii. p. 213. 
8 Proceed. and Ordin. of Privy Coun. of Engl. vol. i. p. 164. 
9 See vol. i. p. 58. 40 Rich, ITT. Act vi a. Oo: 
1 Lord Bacon’s List. Hen. VII. 
2 Due. Lane. vol. v. Ing. n. 17. 


1 Mr. Finlayson of Manchester, in some papers contributed to the 
Ulwerston Advertiser in 1862, argues strongly for this latter con- 
jecture ; regarding the prefix chil as signifying high, and the 
whole as being, therefore, High-Urswick, or the high place on the 
bay of Urse.—B. H. 

2 Dr. Kuerden’s fol. MS. p. 215. In the Chetham Library. 

® Lansd. MSS. cod. 559, fol. 42. 


_ 
ts 
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“ Lorpsaip AND Manor oF Mucu Urswick witHtn FurN»ss. 
“Rents £2:2:103; carriage-money, 9s. 8d. per annum. 

“The customs of the manor or lands called Westbye Lands, in Much Urswick, in the county of Lancaster, held by the heirs 
of the late Robert Westby, esq., of Mowbreck Hall, Kirkham, who died 1762. ae 

“These lands were leased in the year 1610, for a great number of years, by Thomas Westbye, of Mowbreck, who was living in 
1638, son of John Westbye, of Westbye, Co. York, and of Mowbreck and Bourne, Co. Lancaster. 

“Customs. 

“On the change of every tenant, by death or alienation, a twenty-penny fine, or a fine of twenty times the lord’s rent, or cus- 
tomary rent, then becomes due and payable to the lord. : ; ; a ; 

“The like fine becomes due from each tenant, except one house in Much Urswick, which pays four shillings lord’s rent, and 
a five-penny fine, or five times the lord’s rent, as a fine upon the death of the lord, or change of tenant by death or alienation. 

“©On the decease of atenant his widow is entitled to a moiety of the estate whereof her husband was tenant, but forfeits her 
right thereto upon marriage or breach of chastity. : . : 

“The tenant cannot by will devise his estate so as to deprive the heir-at-law, nor can he charge the same with the payment 
of debts or legacies, without making a conveyance to some other person to the uses mentioned, or to be mentioned, and set forth 
in such will, under which deed the grantee, before or after the death of the grantor, must be admitted tenant-in-trust ; and a twenty- 
penny fine is paid to the lord.” [This restriction ceased since the Wills Act, 1838. ] Nj 

‘<The tenants are obliged to carry a single horse-load (anciently fish) once a-year to Mowbreck Hall, near Kirkham ; that 
service is now commuted, and the tenants pay a small rent, called carriage-money, in lieu. 

«A tenant may, whenever he pleases, by deed or conveyance, give and convey his tenement, or any part thereof, to any of his 
sons; in default of sons, to any of his daughters, as he thinks fit ; but he cannot thereby deprive his wife of her dower. 

‘© A tenant may let or mortgage all or any part of his property, without license, and may sell his whole tenant-right; or any 
part of it, with license from the lord, but he cannot thereby deprive his wife of her dower. 

“Tf the tenant mortgages his tenement and dies, leaving a widow who joined not in such mortgage, she shall, notwithstanding 
such mortgage, be entitled to a moiety of the estate. 

«When the estate is the property of the wife, it can neither be mortgaged, sold, or devised by her, without being privately 
examined, apart from her husband, by the lord, his deputy, or agents, and fully consenting. 

**Tenements in this manor are, by treason or felony, forfeited to the lord. 

“A tenant convicted of wilful perjury forfeits to the lord twenty years’ rent, and for petty larceny ten years’ rent.” 


In 1774, a labourer, in dressing an old ditch or drain about 150 yards to the north-east of Urswick 
church, found a tripodal copper urn, resembling a coffee-pot, weighing 3 Ib. 2 0z., and of the capacity of 14 
pint, wine measure, now in the possession of the Rey. T. Tolming, of Coniston. Its origin and use are 
equally unknown, but it was conjectured to be Roman. A silver coin, of the Emperor Otho, was found in 
1798, beneath the soil of an orchard in Little Urswick. The impression of the head is very prominent: on 
the reverse is a female figure, holding a spear in one hand and a branch of laurel in the other. “The inserip- 
tion,” says Mr. Close, “is in many places almost obliterated, but has probably been as follows :—Round the 
head, IMP. M. OTHO CESAR AUG. TRIB: on the reverse, SECUR. POP. ROM.: which may be read,—Imperator 
maximus Otho Cesar Augustus tribuit securitatem populo Romano. The most interesting antiquities, how- 
ever, are the prehistoric remains known as the Urswick and Foula Stone Walls, and the circles on Birkrigg. 


On an eminence half-a-mile south-west of the church, in the wooded ground above the lime-quarries, are the remains of the 
vallum of an almost square enclosure, three of its sides measuring 67 yards each, and the fourth 52. The walls appear to have been 
composed of loose stones and earth, and have been ten feet in thickness. ‘Two openings appear to have been on the east side. 
About twenty yards to the north-west of this enclosure, partly overgrown with brushwood, are distinctly traceable the still more 
extensive foundations—in some places one or two feet in height—of a rude wall, encompassing a circular plot of ground 94 or 95 
yards in diameter. It appears to have been divided into several compartments by interior walls, and here and there are traces of 
what appear to have been hut-circles. These enclosures are called The Stone Walls, and the circular one is nearly of the same size 
as the circle at Mayburgh, in Cumberland, which is supposed to have been of Druidical origin. ‘* Near the entrance of the cireular 
enclosure,” says Mr, West, “is a large stone which, at one end, rests upon two or three smaller, and has evidently been raised out 
of its natural position.” This stone, of a different character from any in the neighbourhood, stands to the north-west of the enclo- 
sure. The foundations of the walls are becoming less and less distinct every year, as they form a ready and convenient quarry for 
walling the neighbouring fields, but enough is yet remaining (1869) to show the magnitude of the old works, for whatever purpose 
—probably a permanent fortified settlement in the early Celtic period—they were constructed. 

On the Holmbank estate, half-way between Sunbrick and Scales, is another large oval enclosure marked on the Ordnance maps 
and known by the name of Foula. The entrance has been on the north-east side, from which a curved yallum, with traces of stone- 
work, leads to a small circle near the south side. The eastern side is protected by a fosse and vallum. 


At the north-east corner of Birkrigg Common, just above the gateway leading to Bardsea Green, is another smaller cirele, 
formed merely of a rude vallum of stones. ' 

__ On that part of Birkrigg Common which immediately overlooks the village of Bardsea, near to Sunbrick and the gateway from 
Well House, there is a small circle about twenty-four feet in diameter, surrounded by ten unhewn stones, each about three feet 
high, Placed upright in the ground, It has been long known as a ‘‘ Druidical Temple,” but it is doubtful if it ever served that 
purpose, 


The church of Urswick, as we have seen, was named about 1181-5, when it was excepted from the ex- 
change of land between Michael Fleming and the abbot of Furness ; the abbot having given it to Michael’s 
son Daniel, the clerk, parsona de Urswiek 1181-5. The advowson, though claimed by Henry Fitz Henry, as 
regardant of the manor, belonged to the monks of Furness, to whose use. W., archdeacon of Richmond in 1288, 
confirmed, together with Dalton, the church of Urswick, saving the vicarage of twelve marks, after the decease 
of W. de Boyill. Dr. Whitaker is at a loss to account for the expression, “ Ecclesias de Dalton et Urswick 


Abridged from the account given in The Prehistoric Remains 


; : to whom I must acknowledge great obligations for his kind hel 
of Furness and Cartmel, by Henry Barber, M.D.; an archeologist : af ; ; 


throughout the Furness portion of my work.—B, H. 
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cum capellis,” as proving that Urswick had a chapel, or chapels, even then.’ In fact, the monks of Furness 
at this time claimed a right to the churches of Ulverston and Pennington, as chapels de pending on the church 
of Urswick,’ and to ieee chapels the grant of the archdeacon avide ntly refers. a living 4 is a discharged 
vicarage named Wurswythk, in the Valor of Pope Nicholas, where it is rated at £5:6:8. The tithes of the 
rectory, in wheat, barley, seal oats, amounted, in 26 Henry VIII. (1534) to £21." The advowson of Urswick 
continued in the abbots of Furness until 1535, in which year they presented a vicar: the queen, 1 Mary, 
presented in right of the duchy of Lancaster, as did Queen Elizabeth in 1579; and in 1585 Bishop Chaderton 
presented. The right of presentation is now vested in the freeholders. Four of the principal landowners 
appear to have exercised the right for the first time in 1620. 

The present church, situated near the banks of the Urswick Tarn, a quarter of a mile south of the village, 
is dedicated to St. Mary, and is commonly called the church of St. Mary in the Field.* It is a low and vener- 
able pile, having a large and massive tower, in the west wall of which is built in a sculpture of the Mater Dolorosa, 
now much worn by “the weather. Some of the windows are narrow and lancet-shaped, ornamented with 
tracery, others are plain and square. The building, of which the interior is small in breadth and devoid of 
decorations, consists of a nave and a chancel separated by a heavy pointed arch. 

There is a piscina in the south wall of the chancel. At the west end of the church there isa monumental slab, of the thirteenth cen- 


tury, flat, and tapering from head to foot, with floriated cross elaborately carved in relief, and inscribed along the chamfered edge, in 
Longobardic characters—+ HIC : JACET : AMICIA : FIL i A : JOHANNIS : FRANCESSI, John le Fr ranceys witnessed the charter of Roger de 


Lancaster, baron of Kendal, granted to Ulverston, 13 Edward I. (1284). A matin-bell hangs in the tower, the gift of one of 
the lords ‘of Aldingham, and bears the following AMEE Tt in eee characters :—-+ Wilelmus de Hi wyngton dominus de 


Aldyngham et domina Margareta wxor ejus-+. “William de Harrington succeeded his brother, John de Harrington, who died 6 
Henry V. (1419), consequently this bell must be 450 years old. 


VICARS OF URSWICK. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy, 
Thomas Harteley. 
Jan. 11, 38 Hen. Wm. Sawrey 5 ; Hugh and Walter Askue, for this turn Death of Thomas Harteley. 
AYA only, on grant of Roger, late abbot of 
Furness 
May 12, 1 Mary Henry Woodbury ; Queen Mary, on account of her duchy 
of Lancaster. 
Sept. 30, 4and 5 Thomas Dobson : Philip and Mary . ; ; : ; Death of last vicar. 
Phil. and Mar. 
22 Elizabeth . James Saier , ; Queen Elizabeth . Do. 
May 22, 1585 Win. Lindowe . : William Chade rton, bishop of Chester. 
Jan. 29, 1620 Nicholas Marshall? . Robert Curwen and ( ‘hristopher Gar- Death of William Lindowe. 
diner 
George Inman. : Thomas Fell and Thomas Marshall. 
Oct. 16, 1681 Thomas Inman . j Anthony Turner, vicar of Dalton, and Death of George Inman. 
five others 
Sept. 21, 1696 Richard Swainson . | Rectors and parishioners of Urswick . Resignation of Thomas Inman, 
Och 926; sls Alexander Bagot ) : 23 inhabitants . ; é : : Resignation of Rich. Swainson, 
July 30, 1714 Henry Holme j§° . | 42inhabitants . Do. 
Dec. 21, 1747 John Addison. . Charles Wilson, and other inhabitants Death of Henry Holme. 
| in full right : : 
Sept. 17, 1788 Wm. Ashburner. | Inhabitants and landowners in the Death of John Addison. 
| varish 
April 26, 1800 John Bailes ; , : Do. oy. : ; Resignation of Wm. Ashburner, 
June 8, 1805 William Ponsonby . | Do. do. . ; : Resignation of John Bailes. 
Mathias Forrest. | : 
James Gale | | Death of Mathias Forrest. 


The population of the parish, which had undergone a trifling reduction between the census of 1821 and 
that of 1831, has since considerably increased in consequence of the opening of iron mines at Adgarley. The 
earliest parochial register commences in 1608. 
The following CHARITIES appear in the Report (1821) of the Parliamentary Commissioners :— 


RP, School, founded by will, 1580, by William Marshall, and endowed with a rent-charge of £15 out of an 
estate in the county of Norfolk. There are about forty scholars, some of whom are taught classics ; and the school has been 


1 Richm. vol. ii. p. 402. 5 Still minister at the visit of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
2 Dodsworth’s MSS. p. 171, apud West, p. 48. in 1650, who reported of him as minister and master of the Free 
3 West, p. 106. School, “scandalous in life and negligent in both his callings.”—- 
4 Jn the recent parliamentary returns, it is said, probably from 3B. H. 

Carlile, to be dedicated to St. Michael.—B, Kcton, also, gives it as 6 These were rival nominations, The majority carried the day, 


St. Michael’s.—B. H. See Bishop Gastrell’s account : Not, Cest, vol. ii, p. 548,—B. H. 
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repaired by subseription among the Re eee biel Bat pati See Aldingham. From this charity Urswiek 
paste he See ee outa Oty Viet : ee hte of £8 for a school, in which there are about twenty children. 

The parish of Urswick comprises the townships of Mucu or GREAT UrswickK—LitrLe Urswick— 
ADGARLEY WITH STAINTON—BARDSEA. 
eae eae ec a edifice, anciently called Urswich Fall and ata later period Ledmayne Hall, 
said to have been enjoyed by nineteen generations of the family of Fell, whose heir, Robert Geldart, esq, was 
the owner in 1835, is now only a farm-house. An estate of about 100 acres, formerly held by the Westbys 
of Upper Raweliffe in the Fylde, now by Captain J. B. Bourne, a descendant, is of customary freehold tenure, 
not of the manor of Muehland, though it is much mixed up with lands within that manor, 

Lirrte Urswick is styled a manor in 27 Edward IL (1299), and was held, as before mentioned, by 
Richard Lumbard and others, for the abbot of Furness. In the reign of Edward IIL the Harringtons had 
estates in this township. 

ADGARLEY WiTH STaInton.—This township is sometimes named Bolton with Adgarley. Sir Michael 
le Fleming gave three carucates of land in Adgareslich, in marriage with his daughter Goditha,! and half-a- 
carucate in Hursewie, in marriage with William, son of Eward or Edward, probably the husband of Goditha. 
The manor of Bolton was early in the possession of the Couplands. In the former part of the reign of Henry 
IIL, Robert (de Denton) abbot of Furness, granted to Sir Richard, son of Sir Alan de Coupland, a chantry in 
his chapel of Bolton in Urswick:* the said Sir Richard gave annually four pounds of wax to the mother 
church of Urswieck, on the feast of St. Michael,’ probably as compensation for any loss the mother church 
might sustain by the new foundation. Bishop Gastrell in 1720 says, “ Every householder pays 2d. to the 
vicar once every three years, as a due for cera panis.” By an inquisition, 28 Edward III. (1354), it appeared 
that Hugh de Dalton, alias Schillar, the deposed abbot of Furness, had formerly purchased the manor of 
Bolton, for a sum of money, from Sir Alan de Coupland, and that John Kirkby, baron of the exchequer, 
married his sister to Sir Alan, who so repeatedly troubled the abbot John, that he returned the feoffments to 
Sir Alan, who was succeeded by Richard, his grandson, against whom the abbot, Alexander de Walton, brought 
a writ.’ Richard de Coupland granted the manor to the abbey of Furness ; from whence it passed to the 
family of Pilkington ; and it now belongs to the earls of Derby, by the forfeiture of Sir Thomas Broughton, 
Bolton is now a single messuage, forming part of the farm-buildings at Hawkfield, in which the arches, doors, 
and windows of the ancient chapel or chantry may yet be traced. Bolton, however, still gives its name to 
the manor, styled Bolton-with-Adgarley, for which the earl of Derby holds an occasional court about once in 
three years. The digging of iron ore in Adgarley has lately been resumed. ‘The village of Stainton, like 
Adgarley, is noted for its fine limestone quarries, whence is procured the stone known as Ulverston marble. 

BARDSEA, also written Bardsey.—Mr. West fondly conjectured that the name of Bardsea points to a 
Druidical establishment in this township; Mr. Baines thought it to be derived from a Saxon proper name, 
In Domesday we have Berretseige with four carucates, one of the manors belonging to Hougun. The manor 
was formerly a member of Muchland, and afterwards of Furness, retaining its manorial court till the beginning 
of the last century, when the customary tenants became free, and the hamlet, with the exception of the hall 
and its farm, again merged in the manor of Muchland. Adam de Bardsey was a witness to the charter of 
Ingelram de Ghynes to his burgesses of Ulverston. The family of Bardsey, or Bardsea, held the manor till 
the reign of Charles I. ; Nicholas, the last of the line, dying in 1642, when the elder heiress, Elizabeth, 
married James Anderton of Clayton. William and Christopher Anderton, who were living in 1672, oceupied 
the manor of Bardsea.” About 1726, Lord Molineux purchased it for a hunting seat, and soon afterwards 
it became the property of Christopher Wilson, who married Margaret, daughter of John Braddyll, of Conishead 
Priory, esq., and, dying without male issue, his estates were divided between his daughters, the elder of whom, 
Sarah, married John Gale of Whitehaven, esq., and had a son, Wilson Gale, whose representative, Captain 
IH. KR. H. Gale, now holds it. In 1845, the church of Holy Trinity, a fine Gothic structure, was built here, 
by subseription, and largely by the liberality of the late Rev. 'T. E. Petty, in whose trustees the living is 
vested. There is also a good school and master’s house adjoining. Regular steam communication at one 
time took place between Bardsea and Fleetwood, but was not supported, and now the last remains of the 
jetty have disappeared. 


The principal mineral production of this parish is iron. Mr. Baines recorded, in 1835, that “the mines 
of Stainton and Adgarley were esteemed the richest in the lordship of Furness,” but there never was much 


iron-ore at either of these places. Copper-ore has also been found in Birkrigg, but the mining here haying 


proved unsuccessful has been abandoned. Urswick is geologically situated upon the mountain limestone 
formation, which abounds in fossils, many interesting organic remains existing at Hawkfield and in the 
Birkrige quarries. 


Lansd. MSS. codex 559, fol. 42. 3 Whit. Richm. vol. ii. p. 402. 
2 Ibid. p. 50. 


4 West, App, xi, n. 25. 5 See ante, p. 145. 
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DALTON-IN-FURNESS PARISH. 


Ge wy y TER Ne ALTON, abounding in objects of interest to the historian, contains, besides several ancient 

eo mi ae the Abbe ay of Furness, the Castle of the Peel of Fouldrey, and the ancient Tower 
\ of Dalton. This parish was originally of great extent, and stretched, with the intermission 
z one or two small parishes, from the southern point of the isle of Walney to the northern 
— zy extre mity of the county. Disme mbered, aus it has since been, it is still of ample dimensions 
( oF fSSKCON in extent of land, and though in 1835 diminutive in the scale of population, has now a 
population of nearly twenty-four thousand, owing to the marvellous development of iron-mining, ete., and the 
rise of the port of Barrow. All the islands to the south and to the west, on the coast of Furness, belong to the 
parish of Dalton, and its upper boundary joins to the parishes of Kirkby Ireleth on the north, and of Aldingham, 
Urswick, and Pennington on the east. Dr. Whitaker is inclined to believe Kirkby Iveleth of equal antiquity 
with Dalton, but the former is not, entered as a parish in the Valor of Pope Nicholas. The length of Dalton, 
computed from Marsh Grange in Above Town, on the north, to Rampside in Yarlside division, on the south, 
is ten miles ; and the breadth, from Roan-Head in Hawcoat on the west, to the verge of Dalton on the east, 
is four miles. The total number of acres contained in the parish is stated in the census of 1861 at 16,364 
statute acres. This parish is in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland and rural deanery of Aldingham. 

The only rivulet is the beck called at Dalton Butts Beck, and lower down Abbey Beck, which rises in 
the highlands of Kirkby Ireleth and Pennington, passes by Dalton and the ruins of Furness Abbey, and 
discharges itself into the sea below Roose. Adjacent to the town of Dalton are two ancient wells, one having 
probably been dedicated to the Virgin, named Mary Bank Well, and the other the Church Well. 

Daltun, in Saxon times, was one of the twenty-six towns or townships which constituted the manor, of 
Hougun, held by Karl Tosti. Sixty-one years after the Conquest, the religious establishment at Tulketh was 
removed to Dalton, where, taking the name of the district, Furness Abbey contributed to the increase and 
prosperity of the town, which soon became the capital of North Lonsdale. From the period of their first 
settlement here, the monks introduced markets and fairs, and in 23 and 29 Henry ILI. (1239 and 1245), the 
abbot obtained a royal grant to hold an annual fair, of three days’ duration, on the eve, the day, and the 
morrow of St. Edward the Confessor, at Dalton.’ The history and description of the abbey, however, have 
already been given, together with the descent and present tenure of the abbey site and ground. 

The manor, co-extensive with the Division (township) of Dalton, the chief portion of the manor of 
Plain Furness, and a small part of the manor of Bolton-with-Adgarley, are within this parish, which includes 
also several ancient freehold estates, besides a great quantity of freehold land formerly commonable. The 
lands in the manor of Plain Furness cannot be divided by the tenant ; but in the other manors the tenants 

can deal with the lands as they like, and they are all now devisable by will. <A court-baron, or byrelaw, is 
held for the manors of Plain Furness and Dalton twice a-year, in May and October ; and once a-year, on 
the 24th October, the Court-Leet of the Liberty is held. These several courts are convened in the Tower of 
Dalton. The estate of Furness Abbey is freehold, and is merely called “ Manor” from the circumstance of 
the mansion near the abbey being called the “ Manor House.” By ancient usage, every tenant was required 
to furnish the abbot with a man and horse for the service of the king, but this custom no longer exists. 

Of the castle of Dalton all that remains is a plain square tower, which, though bearing no marks of 
higher antiquity than the time of Edward IIL, is supposed to occupy the site of a castellum built when 
Britain was conquered by Agricola. The frequent irruptions of the Scots during the reigns of the early 
Edwards, and the exposed situation of the northern parts of Lancashire to their inroads, rendered frontier 
fortresses necessary for the protection of the inhabitants, and the Tower of Dalton, supposed to have been 
erected by the monks of Furness, as well as the Peel of Fouldrey, contributed to their security. In the 
district of Furness a number of beacons were erected, and when the hills of Langdale and Coniston were 
illuminated with these ominous presages, the more opulent inhabitants flocked to their castles, and removed 
their effects out of the reach of the unwelcome visitors. In more tranquil times, this castle was at once the 
abbots’ court, and “used as a pryson and common gaole for the hole lordship of and domynyon of Furnes 
and the liberties of the same.”* For some time before the Dissolution, however, the castle had been falling 
to ruin, perhaps as a consequence of the waning power of the abbey in the district ; and in 1544 a Commis- 


1 Rot. Chart. 23 Wen, 111, m. 4; Confirm. 29 and 30 Hen, ITI. m, 6. 2 Vide Commission, quoted in Beck’s Ann. Fur. p. 361. 
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sion, directed to Lord Wharton, steward of the Duchy possessions in Furness, and to his deputy William 
Sandes, ordered the castle or prison to be repaired with the stone, timber, and lead of the dismantled abbey. 
A small door on the west formerly served for the principal entrance, and the rooms where the courts for the 
Liberty of Furness sat were approached by a spiral staircase. Here a court of pleas for the baronial juris- 
diction was formerly held every three weeks for the recovery of small debts under 40s., but it was discontinued 
in 1836, and the courts-leet and baron of the duke of Buccleuch, the lord of the Liberty and manors of 
Furness, assemble. It was modernised and put in a thorough state of repair in 1856, and is now used not 
only for the courts, but as the armoury for the Rifle Volunteers. 

Though the wars of the Roses never carried their devastations so far to the north as Furness, yet, in 
the reign of Henry VIL, Lambert Simnel, the reputed duke of York, landed in this parish from Ireland, 
and marched hence to claim the British throne. 

In later times the parish was disturbed by the civil wars between Charles I. and the Parliament ; and 
“Thomas Park of Millwood, high constable of Furness,” has written an account of his dangers and labours, 
in the midst of all the turmoil of the times, in which he says, “ there were never heard of such troublesome 
and distracted times as these five years (from 1642 to 1647), but especially for constables.” The high- 
constable narrates, with a good deal of particularity, how Lord Molineux, Sir G. Middleton, Sir John 
Girlington, Colonel Tildsley, Mr. Dalton, and other Royalist chiefs, came into Furness on Holy Thursday, with 
a huge army of 1500 men, and “ plundered the place very sore, and then retreated.” If Park’s date be 
correct, they must have continued in the district, in a threatening attitude, for several months ; for it was not 
until four months after that Colonel Rigby came with “ 500 foot men, two drakes, and three small troops of 
horse,” with which he temporarily withdrew from the siege of Thurland Castle, and, by a forced march, 
reached Furness in a single day.1 After praying upon Swarth-moor, the Roundheads marched on to Lyndal, 
and fought with such vehemence and resolution, that the Cavaliers under Colonel Huddleston were put to 
flight, and the colonel himself, and Mr. Stanley, Mr. Latus, and Mr. Burton, along with 400 of their men, 
were made prisoners. 

In the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the rebels, in their advance into Lancashire, skirted Furness, but 
did not enter it. 

In the reign of Charles I., but before the commencement of the civil wars, the plague broke out in 
Dalton and in Biggar, in the isle of Walney ; this visitation produced a dreadful mortality, and it is re- 
corded that in the year 1631, “ there died in Dalton of the plague three hundred and sixty, and in Walney, 
120.” The malady made its first appearance in July, and ceased about the Easter following. A mound of 
earth on the east side of the churchyard is supposed to point out the burial-place of the victims. 

The church of Dalton, dedicated to St. Mary, is a plain neat ancient structure, situated on the declivity 
of a hill, around which there appeared to the scrutinising antiquarian eye of Mr. West some faint remains 
of a fosse, thought by him to be the outline of the Roman castellum. A church doubtless occupied this site 
before the erection of Furness Abbey, and was the mother church of Urswick, Ulverston, and Hawkshead ; 
but the first mention that occurs of it is in one of the Furness deeds of 1181-5, in which Gilbert persona de 
Daltun is one of the witnesses. A little later we find a donation of the abbot and convent of Furness, 
giving to William de Horhampt the vicarage of the church of Dalton, excepting the chapel of Hawkset, and 
a bovate in Dalton, assigned to them by H., archdeacon of Richmond, so that this William should pay to H., 
parson of Aldingham, 100s. annually. This gift is decided by Dr. Whitaker to have been made between 
1198 and 1200, as it was confirmed by an archdeacon of Richmond, Honorius, who only held office for that 
period. In May 1228, the whole church was appropriated by Walter de Gray, archbishop of York, to the 
monastery of Furness, saving the right of William, the vicar, and a reservation, after his decease, of 40 marks 
per annum, for future vicars. The body of the present church, near the summit of the eminence at the 
south-west end of the town, was partly rebuilt in 1826, and further modernised in 1830. In the south wall 
is an ancient niche. At the north door an old arch, rudely ornamented by grotesque figures, has been re- 
tained in the restoration of the building, It is thought by some to be Norman. ‘The castellated tower still 
exhibits its ancient walls, and appears to be the oldest portion of the edifice, A faculty for taking down the 
north side was obtained, Noy. 24, 1825 ; and it was rebuilt, in 1826, at a cost of more than £1500. The 
gables on the east were erected by rate in 1830. There is an ancient font, containing on one of its shields 
the arms of Furness Abbey, with an inscription now illegible. A peal of six bells was given by subscription 
m 1865. 

_ The present lay rector of Dalton is the duke of Devonshire. The living is a stipendiary vicarage, of 
which the presentation has been retained in the crown since the Dissolution, when it was annexed to the 
duchy of Lancaster ; and the chancellor of the duchy presents, on behalf of the crown. 


; 1 Colonel Righy’s True Relation of the Gtreat Victory obtained by God's Providence, ete. Printed by order of Parl., 1643; in 
Chet. Soc. Series, ii. p. 149. 
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VICARS OF DALTON. 


Date of Institution. Vicars. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 


Cirea 1181-5 | Gilbert, persona de Dal- 
ton. 

» 1198 William de Horhampt. 
Before 1331 William Cockerham. 

93. L423 Richard Spofforth. 

» 1478 Robert Hartyngton. 


ey Roger Pyle or Pele. 
Roland Wright. 
Jan. 5, 1 Eliz. Thomas Besbrowne  . Queen Elizabeth, in right of her duchy Death of Roland Wright. 
of Lancaster : 
Feb. 18, 1573 James Leis. : ; Do. do. Death of Thomas Besbrowne. 


Richard Gardiner. 
June 9, 1617 William Bowett . : James I. 


Death of Richard Gardiner. 


1849 James Morrison Morgan. 


March 26, 1631 Richard Tomlinson. King Charles. : : . ‘ Death of William Bowett. 
(Ejected 1662 Thomas Whitehead. ) 
1671 Anthony Turner. 
William Lodge. 
June 23, 1756 | John Walker. : The Crown . : : F ‘ : Death of William Lodge. 
August 2, 1772 | Christ. Couperthwaite . Do. : : : : ; ‘ Death of John Walker, 
May 16, 1823 a Thomson Kirk- Do. Death of Christ. Couperthwaite. 
yank 
| 


Like most of the churches in Furness, Dalton is destitute of any early memorials of ancient families, the abbey having been 
the chief cemetery in the district. A stone on the north side of the nave is inscribed :—‘‘ 1760, the Vicarage of Dalton augmented ; 
1764, lands purchased with £400 ; £200 given by Queen Anne’s bounty, £100 by Lord Charles Cavendish, and £100 from the exe- 
eutors of Dr. Stratford.” In the churchyard is buried Romney, the painter, under a plain stone thus inscribed :—‘! Georgius 
Romney, armiger, Pictor celeberrimus, obiit Noy. 15, 1802.  Requiescat in pace.” 


The perfect portion of the parish registers, which were commenced in 1570, begins 25th March 1602. 
The Parliamentary Commissioners reported, in 1821 (Report XV. pp. 199-205), the following Cuarrries¢— 


Richard Gaitskill’s Charity, 1626 and 1632.—The profit of lands, to maintain three poor people, apprentice children, and to 
further poor maids in marriage. This and another estate adjacent let for £251 ; and the rent applicable to this charity may be 
taken at £125:10s ; but so gross has been the misapplication of the funds, that, as far back as can be remembered, there has been 
only a distribution in small sums, on St. Thomas's day, annually of £26, 

Sir Thomas Preston's Charity. —The commissioners received information that, sixty years ago, Sir Thomas had given iron ore 
and other things, to the value of £650, for the benefit of the poor of the parish. A messuage in Billincoat was purchased with 
this money, and conyeyed to Josias Heald sen. and others, in trust for the poor, who had, till lately, received the profits. The 
estate descended upon Josias Heald (probably son), who refused to permit the parish officers to receive the rent, or to give up pos- 
session. No answer being put in to an information filed against him in chancery by the attorney-general of the duchy, and the 
above facts being taken pro confesso, a decree was made against the defendant. ‘The parish workhouse is built upon this part of 
Billincoat estate, which appears to have been purchased with Sir Thomas's charity, and it is now let, with the other part (see 
Gaitskill’s Charity), for £251. The rent of this moiety has been hitherto misapplied in aid of the poor-rate. [In 1821 a Chancery 
decree appointed trustees, and restored these two charities, now yielding about £280 yearly, to their rightful purposes, and they 
are now well administered, under the name of the Billincote Charity. ] 

John Preston's Charity. See Urswick.—For the Poor.—Fell, in 1638, left 10s. yearly ; Sugdener, in , 4s.—Fror Bread, 
Matson, about 1760, 10s. [In 1821, William Atkinson left £50, the interest half for a sermon, and half to the poor for bread. ] 

Dalton Free School, 1622—endowed with a farm, which lets for £137 [when wheat was £5 a load), paid to a master and assistant, 
excepting £2 returned to the tenant ; average number of scholars, 80. [It now lets for about £75. | 

IreLeTH. School, 1612.—The school, previous to 1637, was used as a chapel, but was interdicted by the bishop of Chester, 
as neither large nor decent enough. ‘The master receives £8 per annum, and has about ten or twelve scholars. 

RampsipE. Richard Mellier’s Charity, 1752.—30s. a-year for a schoolmaster in Rampside ; lost. 

Watney. ‘The interest of £3 is appropriated to the poor of Northscales ; and 2s. 6d. is annually given as the interest. 


The town of Dalton, the ancient capital of Furness, is pleasantly situated on a gentle declivity 
inclining to the east, in the midst of a tract of country almost unparalleled for the fertility of its soil and the 
extent of its cultivation. Its principal street, ascending to the west, and crossed by several smaller streets, 
widens into a spacious market-place, from the higher end of which the ancient square tower, the only remains 
of the old castle of the monks of Furness, overlooks the town, and gives it an air of dignity. 


Dalton was in old times a place of considerable importance, being the nearest market-town to the monks, and regarded as the 
capital of Furness. A weekly market and fair was granted to the abbot and monks by charter 23 Henry LI. (1239), and confirmed 
1245. After the Dissolution it began to decline, its ancient weekly market became almost obsolete, and Ulverston took its place 
as the chief town of the peninsula. It was mentioned in 1835 as having some ‘‘ malting business, but very little general trade.” 
Since that time, however, the town has considerably improved, owing to the springing up of the iron-works in the immediate 
vicinity, and has now a population of about 4000, Three fairs are held April 28th, June 6th, and October 23d. In 1862 and 
1869 the old endowed school-house was replaced by large and convenient schools, capable of accommodating 1160 scholars, This 
school was founded by Mr. Thomas Bolton, citizen of London, who, in 1622, left £200 for a salary for the master, £20 towards 
building the school, and 20s. a-year towards repairing it. It is now under government inspection, ‘The town is lighted by gas, 
and supplied with water from the Barrow Corporation Waterworks. ‘ 

Here was formerly held an annual festival, which existed as early as 1703, called The Dalton Hunt, followed at night by a 
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ball called the Dalton Rout, deseribed in the 7'atler. To the regret of the beaux and the belles of the neighbourhood, the rout 
was discontinued in the year 1789, and has never since been revived, Among the ancient customs of Dalton was the practice of 
hiring reapers on Sundays in time of harvest. It was, however, productive of dreadful scenes ee eeors eg and was Ele 
soon after 1835 by the exertions of William Butler, esq., of Dalton, coroner for the Liberty of Furness. 1e Rev. Mr. odgson, 
in his description of Westmoreland, says that ‘fat Dalton, in Furness, the most singular mode of conducting funerals prevails. 
A full meal, of bread and cheese and ale, is provided at the funeral house ; and after the corpse is interred, the parish-clerk pro- 
claims, at the grave-side, that the company must repair to some appointed public-house. eee eat they cate A he 
together, and each four is served with two quarts of ale. One half of this is paid for by Bae COm uctor of the pea ; ant ier: o Pa 
half by the company. While they are drinking the ale, a waiter goes round with cakes, ser vane. cee one to - 1 haa bibs 1e 
is expected to carry home.” This custom is not now practised, except in the case of some very 0 d person who may jave given 
special directions for an ‘* Arval.” Dalton is the birthplace and the place of sepulture of George Romney, the painter. 


GEORGE ROMNEY was born at Cocken, in the township of Hawcoat, in this parish, on the 15th of December 1734, of 
parents in humble cireumstances. ‘The Suture rival of Reynolds,” as Romney has been called, was put to school at Dendron, 
till his eleventh year, when his father took him to his own trade, of a cabinet-maker, according to Mr, Whatton, but more pro- 
bably of a wheelwright. Having an inclination for mechanics, George amused. his leisure hours by carving wood, sketching on the 
walls, and decorating the furniture ; and being also fond of music, he passed much of lis time in making flutes and violins, of 
different shapes and powers, one of which he preserved as long as he lived. Thus he spent ten years. The first incident that 
led him to a cultivation of the particular art which he subsequently professed and adorned, was his having observed a great singu- 
larity in the countenance of a stranger at church ; being desired to describe the person, he seized a peneil, and delineated his 
features with such strength of resemblance as amazed and delighted his friend ; and the applause he received from this accidental 
performance exvited him to more serious application. The first artist who taught him the use and knowledge of lis materials 
was an eccentric itinerant of the name of Steele, to whom George was bound for a term of years. He accompanied Steele in 1755 
through several towns in Westmoreland and the adjoining counties, till the ramble terminated at York, where his paintings 
attracted the attention of the celebrated Lawrence Sterne, who warmly expressed his approbation, and recommended him to several 
opulent citizens. Romney, having freed himself from his indentures, now commenced the profession of a portrait-painter on his 
own account, and made several excursions through the country. In 1761 he produced his picture of the Death of David Rizzio. 
He was at this time living at Kendal, and falling ill here, was attended with the utmost care and solicitude by a young woman 
living under the same roof, named Abbott, whom he afterwards married ; and immediately after the ceremony, in 1762, set out 
for London, where, by painting portraits at five guineas a head, he soon got into practice. In 1764 he visited the continent, and, 
by an introduction to Vernet, the celebrated landscape and marine painter, obtained free access to the Orleans collection of pictures, 
to which he devoted much attention and study. In 1765 he exhibited his picture of the Death of King Edward, and obtained 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences the second prize of fifty guineas. He exhibited again in 1766, 1767, 
and 1769, and his reputation continued to increase, Afterwards he travelled in Italy from 1773 to 1775 ; and subsequently settled 
in London. He died, November 15, 1802, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. His only son and heir, the Rey. John Romney, 
erected a handsome cenotaph to him in Kendal church, 


The parish of Dalton contains four townships, more properly called Divisions : DALTON, which has been 
deseribed, YARLsipE, HAwcoat, and ABovE Town, all ancient demesnes of Furness Abbey, and therefore 
descending in the same manner. 


Yarustpr.—The Division of Yarlside contains the ruins of the abbey, the village and chapel of Rampside, the hamlets of 
Newton, Stank, Roose, and Roosecote, and the charity estate of Billincote, Rossel, or Ros, in 1409, was held by Vane of 
Asmunderlaw in two parcels, for each of which he paid a rent of 64d. to the abbot of Furness. In Rampside, which is frequented 
as a bathing-place, is an Episcopal chapel. This chapel, St. Michael’s, was rebuilt in 1840, and is now a neat church in the late 
Perpendicular style. On a foundation-stone of the old building was the date 1621, probably the date of a previous rebuilding, 
as, from the remains of bones beneath the foundations, it was evident that it had been dedicated to religious uses at an earlier period. 
In 1650 the Parliamentary Commissioners reported it as having no maintenance nor minister, and the inhabitants humbly prayed 
to have a parish, Apparently they provided a minister, for, in 1652, says George Fox, in his Jowrnal (vol. ii. p. 127), **I passed 
to Rampside, where was a chapel, in which Thomas Lawson used to preach, who was an eminent priest. He very lovingly 
acquainted the people in the morning of my coming in the afternoon, by which means many were gathered together,” and ‘he 
left all the time to me,” and in the end threw up his living and became one of the early Friends. One branch of the Furness 
railway runs through the township, and has a station at Rampside. The islands of Foulney and Roe or Roa are in this Division. 
Foulney, ov the isle of fowls (31 acres), is held by farmers on the adjacent shore: there is no dwelling-house on this isle. oe or 
how Island (84 acres) is included in the estate of Rampside Hall on the mainland, but now belongs to the Railway Company. 

HaAawcoar,—This, which may perhaps be the Hougun of Domesday book,! is an extensive division of the parish, for, exclusive 
of Haweoat proper, which is seated on the mainland, it includes the several islands of Walney, the Pile or Peel of Fouldrey, 
with the smaller ones, Sheep, Old Barrow, Old Barrow Ramsey, and Dova Haw. Mr. West describes Hawcoat as commanding 
one of the principal views within Low Furness, taking in even the Isle of Man, the Isle of Anglesey, and the Welsh mountains. 
Looking to the south, the east, and the north, the view extends from Ashurst Beacon to Rivington Pike, and comprehends Long- 
ridge, Bolland and Ingleborough, and the hills which divide Lancashire from Yorkshire, and Westmoreland from Cumberland. 
At Newbarns, a village in Haweoat township, is a school, built in 1848, in which Episcopalian service is held. 

Walney island (3064 acres) contains several hamlets, the principal of which are Biggar and North Seales ; it is nearly ten miles 
in length, and from a quarter of a mile to a mile in breadth. By the Saxons it was called Waghany, Woney, and Walney, 
written /ougunai in the Domesday survey. The land is well cultivated ; sea-sand, or rather ooze, is used for manure, and plen- 
tiful erops of wheat and other grain are produced. At South End Haws, at the bottom of the island, a lighthouse, sixty-eight 
feet high, was erected in the year 1790, lighted by three revolving reflectors. The inhabitants of the island have the accommoda- 
tion of a chapel of ease, subject to Dalton, and under the patronage of the vicar. This chapel, St. Mary’s, was built before 1577. 
In 1650 it was reported as Wana Chapel, in the island of Wana, a chapelry with sixty familiesinit. ‘The inhabitants pay 6s. 6d. 
a-year as a contribution to a Reader, and pray to become parochial.” About twenty years ago the chapel was modernised, and a 
steeple added? The shore at the north end of the island is a noted breeding-place for sea-fowl, being in places almost covered 
with their nests. Among the different species on this ground are :—shell duck (Zadorna vulpanser), ring plover (Charadrius 
hiaticula), duniin (Pelidna variabilis), oyster-catcher (Hematopus ostralegus), common tern (Sterna hirundo), Sandwich tern (Sterna 
cantinca), lesser tern (Sterna minuta), black-backed gull (Larus marinus), common gull (Larus canus), wild duck (Anas boschas), 
lesser black-backed gull (Larus fiscus). Many of the fresh-water wells in the island of Walney are intermitting, and have their 
flow and their ebb regulated by the advance and recession of the tide. An immense ridge of pebbles, continually increasing, forms 
the southern barrier of this island, and has elongated the island nearly 200 yards in about half-a-century. 


: Hougun was the head manor in Furness, with many dependant vi/s, from Hougunai (Walney) northwards, and no other name in 
the district seems so likely as this to have been the one which the Norman surveyor rendered into Hougun.—Bb. H. 
* Notitia Cestriensis, Note by Canon Raines, vol. ii, p. 517. 
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Peel Island, or the Pile of Fouldrey, is a small level island of nineteen acres, separated from Walney by a channel fordable at 
low tide, and about a mile to the north of the lighthouse. Here, according to Camden, one of the abbots of Furness built a castle 
on a rock, in the first year of the reign of Edward III. In reality it had been built temp. Stephen, as a place of retreat and secu- 
rity against Scottish invasion, and it has been supposed that the Danes had a fortification here at a far earlier date. The island 
affords grazing for a few cattle, and the only inhabitants are the keeper of a small inn and a pilot. The peel itself has long been a 
ruin, having been dismantled by the monks themselves in 1403. The strength and magnitude of the castle prove how ample were 
the means of the monastic institution by which it was built. It appears that in the reign of Henry VI. the woollen merchants 
found ‘la peele de Foddray” a convenient place for the shipment of goods to ‘‘ Ernemuthe in Seland,” without paying the duty, 
and, says the French statute enacted to restrain this species of smuggling, the merchants go to Develyn in Ireland, and there take 
their cockets (certificates of discharge), paying 2d. for every stone of wool, of which enormous deceit and fraud the king being 
fully informed in parliament, has ordained that any persons taking wools without paying the customs, to other markets than 
Calais, shall forfeit the value of the goods, and be imprisoned until the fine be paid. Here, in the reign of Henry VII., Lambert 
Simnel landed, and was joined by Sir Thomas Broughton, in his attempt to dethrone the king. An original report to the govern- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth among the Burghley papers, of the date of 1588, states, that ‘‘ Betwene Mylford Haven in WaHs, and 
Carhill on the borders of Scotlande, ther is not one good haven for greate shyppes to londe or ryde in but one, whiche is in the 
furthest part of Lancashire called the Pylle of Folder. The same pylle is an old decayed castell of the dowchie of Lancaster in 
Furnes Felles, wher one Thomas Prestone (a papyshe Atheiste) is deputye stewarde and comaundes the menrede € landes ther, 
we! were sometyme members appertayninge to the Abbeye of Furnes.” After noticing the landing of the insurgents in the reign 
of Henry VII., and mistaking Perkyn Warbecke for Simnel, the reporter describes the country, which, he says, ‘‘is rude & waste 
and vnprovided of gentylmen in those quarters. What the Spanyerde meanes to do the Lord knowes, but all that countrye being 
knowen unto doctor Allen (who was borne harde by the pyle) and the inhabytentes ther aboutes all ynfected wt his Romish 
poyson, yt is not vnlyke but his directione wilbe ysed for some landinge there,” being ‘‘ the very best haven for landinge wt great 
shyppes in all the Southwest coste of Englande called St George Chanel.”? The falling walls now rise in desolate grandeur 
above the waters between Walney lighthouse and the shore at Old Garth below Rampside. The port of the Pile of Fouldrey is 
very large and commodious, and would float a first-rate ship of war at low water. 

Old Barrow, and Old Barrow Ramsey (5 acres), are the property of the Railway Company. Sheep Isle (3} acres), one of the 
smallest of the islands, is the possession of Mrs. Charles Dixon Archibald of Rusland; and Dova Haw, the smallest of this group 
of isles, is only a sterile patch of sand. 

Barrow—already in 1835 mentioned as the principal port of Furness for the exportation of iron ore, but at that time having 
only two or three small wooden jetties and a dozen houses, and in 1846 only a village of 300 inhabitants—has since grown into a large 
and prosperous corporate town. From 1846 to 1856 its population had increased from 300 to 2000 ; the land had been laid out on a 
handsome plan for the rapid development of building, which was already commencing, and the ironworks of Messrs, Schneider, 
Hannay, and Co. were erected in the vicinity. The population is now (1868) nearly 16,000. The church of St. George the Martyr 
was built in 1860, principally by the dukes of Devonshire and Buccleuch. It was consecrated 4th January 1861, and a north aisle 
added 1867. It is an open church, all the seats being free; cost about £8000; accommodates nearly 1000 persons. The 
present vicar is Rev. T. S. Barrett, M.A., who has founded a hospital and an orphanage, both conducted by a sisterhood. A 
second church, St. James’, has also been built, with fine schools. Incumbent, Rev. R. P. Manclarke, M.A. (1867). The livings 
of these two churches are in the gift of five trustees. There are also chapels of the Roman Catholics, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and Primitive Methodists. ) : ; 

The town-hall and market was commenced in 1864, in anticipation of the obtaining of a charter of incorporation, which was 
granted in 1868. It contains, besides a fine public room, 30 yards by 15 yards, all necessary accommodation for the public offices. 
There is also a police office, mechanics’ institute, and a news-room and public library. The town is supplied with water from 
Powka Beck, nine miles distant, the chief reservoir there containing 150 million gallons of water. The supply is managed by the 
Furness Gas and Water Company. Gasworks were established in 1862, and transferred to this company in 1864, The extensive 
railway works are under the management of James Ramsden, esq., who in 1868 was elected first mayor of Barrow, and who is also 
managing director of the Furness Iron, Steel, and Mining Company. 

The most remarkable feature of Barrow is its fine docks—viz. the Devonshire, with 30 acres of area, 20 feet depth of water, 
and 2500 feet of wharf frontage ; the Buccleuch Dock, 33 acres of space, a like depth of water, with 3000 feet of whart frontage, 
and a timber-pond of 353 acres ; every part of these is directly connected with the Furness Railway and its sidings, and furnished 
with hydraulic cranes and every other facility for loading and discharging. : 

The trade of Barrow, principally iron, is rapidly increasing. In 1800 the ore shipped there for the whole year was 1200 tons. 
In 1849 it was 120,000 tons. It has since reached as much as 500,000 tons in a single year. 


Apove Town.—The chapelry of Iveleth, which must be distinguished from the neighbouring parish of 
Kirkby Ireleth, is a small village at the north-western end of this Division. The Division contains a place 
near Titeup called Orgrave Mill, probably the Ouregrive of the Domesday survey.’ Roanhead is the point of 
entering Duddon Sands for the ancient road into Cumberland. At Ellisecales, Roman coins, and human skele- 
tons supposed to have been long interred, have been discovered. At a place called St. Helen’s thas: been an 
ancient chapel, “long since,” says West, “converted into a dwelling-house, but the east window is still entire, 
and by its Gothic form demonstrates the original appropriation of the edifice.” And he adds that there has 
evidently been a burial-place, human bones being often found in the adjoining garden. At High Haume, 
four celts, three of them of rude workmanship, the fourth polished, were found many years ago. There 
is also a hut-circle, 15 yards in diameter, at High Haume. The old Episcopal chapel was erected in 1612, 
on an eminence in the village of Ireleth overlooking the Duddon. 


It was built by Giles Brownrigge of London, he giving a parcel of land, ‘‘ Fitchetsfield,” in St. Clement Danes, London, then 
let on lease for £12 a-year for the remainder of a 300 years’ lease (from June 24, 1579), and the inhabitants giving two parcels of 
ground, and keeping for a horse and two cows, and a quantity of turfs, ‘‘all amounting to £2 :17s.," for a resident curate and 
schoolmaster. It was for a few years used as a chapel, but then was interdicted by Dr. Bridgeman, bishop of Chester, as neither 
decent nor large enough for the purpose, and also for want of a sufficient stipend. In 1637 the interdict was removed, the 
inhabitants undertaking to pay £10 a-year, and the chapel was altered and enlarged.* This chapel was superseded by a new 
one on another site, consecrated in 1865, which with schools was built by the duke of Buccleuch. The living, at present worth 
£200 a-year, may be very rich on the expiration of the lease of the London property in 1879. ; j : 

Lindale and Marton are villages in this Division. There isa Wesleyan chapel at Marton, and an Episcopalian school at Lindale. 


* Stat. 2 Hen. VI. cap. 7. 3 Domesday Book Extended and Translated, Lancashire and 
2 Lansdowne MSS. cod. 56. See, also, vol. i. chap. xiii. Cheshire, p. 89. 4 Not. Cest. Note by Canon Raines, vol. ii. p. 516. 
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PENNINGTON PARISH. 


7 Ly. Ort HE parish of Pennington, to the south-west of Ulverston, has an area of 2767 statute acres, 
‘- fee?” by the Ordnance maps 2845, and is one of the smallest parishes in the county. It is m 
2. the archdeaconry of Westmoreland and rural deanery of Aldingham. The waters are small 
of rills, for the most part nameless. Levy Beck flows to Ulverston, where it becomes Dragley 
2." Beck, and falls into the estuary of the Leven at Saltcotes, in Ulverston, 
( The Domesday Pennigetun, with two carucates in Hougun, is a manor co-extensive with 
the parish. There is no village of the name, nor any dependent township. 


Gamel de Pennington appears by ancient rolls and registers to have been the proprietor both before and at the Conquest? 
From him descended Joscelin de Penynton, abbot of Furness in 1181, and also, some centuries later, Sir John de Pennington, who 
commanded the left wing in an expedition to Scotland under the earl of Northumberland.* Sir John was much attached to Henry 
VI., and for some time gave him a secret asylum in Muncaster, in Cumberland, the seat of the Penningtons from about 1242. In 
return the king presented Sir John with a curiously-wrought glass cup, and a blessing to the family so long as they should preserve 
it unbroken, which the spirit of the times called the ‘* Luck of Muncaster,” and which the family still retain. 

The grandson of Sir John Pennington distinguished himself at Flodden, and was ancestor of Sir William Pennington, ereated 
a baronet 21st June 1676. He married Isabel, eldest daughter of John Stapleton, esq., and, dying in 1730, was sueceeded by his 
son, Sir Joseph, M.P. for Cumberland, who married Margaret, daughter of John, Viscount Lonsdale. Sir John Pennington, the 
fifth baronet of this family, was created a peer of Ireland, 21st October 1783, by the title of Baron Muncaster of Muncaster, with 
remainder to his brother, General Lowther Pennington, by whom he was succeeded. This baron left an only son, born 14th 
December 1802, Lowther Augustus John, third lord and baron, who succeeded his father 29th July 1818, and in 1828 married 
Frances Catherine, youngest daughter of Sir John Ramsden, bart. ; and their second son, the fifth baron, is the present lord of the 
manor of Pennington, which is held of the lord of the liberty by a chief rent of 30s. 


The church of Pennington, St. Michael’s, at present a small modern building erected in 1826, without 
any attempt at architectural beauty, is originally of high antiquity, having been bestowed by Gamel de Pen- 
nington on the priors of Conishead ; but about the year 1200 a controversy arose between the prior of 
Conishead and the abbot of Furness, respecting the churches of Pennyngton and Olvyerston, to which the 
latter laid claim. This dispute was heard in 1208, and determined by a sort of ecclesiastical commission, 
and amongst the commissioners was Gilbert Fitz-Reinfred, as lord of Ulverston. The award was in favour 
of the abbey, which claimed it as a chapel under Urswick. 


In 1230, the archdeacon of Richmond confirmed to this house nine marks per annum, to be paid by the canons of Conishead, 


who were thereupon to remain in peaceable and perpetual possession of the churches of Ulverston and Penyngton. In the Valor 


of 1291 it appears as ** Penigton £5: 6:8.” In 1290-91, a quo warranto was served upon the abbot of Furness, requiring his right 
to have sheriff’s turn, free chase, and other privileges in Penygton ; and in 1518 there was a dispute between the family of Pen- 
nington and the abbot of Furness respecting boon services, which was thus finally decided ;— ‘* That the manor of Pennington was 
held by the service of 30%., and of finding yearly, for one day in autumn, a man and woman suflicient to mow at the grange of 
Lindale, for every house with a court-yard, except Sir William de Pennington’s capital messuage ; the conyent to find the daily 
refreshment of each mower while employed, according to ancient custom ; and Sir William granting that all the tenants of the 
manor who had or might have ploughs, should plough half an acre of the abbot’s grange at Lindale.” 


VICARS OF PENNINGTON. 


Date of Institution. Vicars, On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacancy. 
Thomas Fell. 
Nov. 2, 1572 Anthony Knipe. ; : The King . : : 3 : Death of Thomas Fell, 
Aug. 27, 1582 John Hay. 3 ; ; Do. : ; 5 2 : Resignation of Anthony Knipe. 
May 23, 1623 William Collier. : ; James I, in right of the Duchy . Death of John Hay. 
John Stainton ; : ‘ The crown. 
Feb. 7, 1767 William Bissell . ; 5 Do. ; ; ; F : Death of John Stainton. 
Feb. 12, 1787 John Powell ‘ - , Do. : ; ‘ : ; Death of William Bissell. 
Aug. 12, 1806 John Sunderland. F : Do. ‘ , , ) , Death of John Powell. 
1838 Joseph Maxwell. ; 5 The Duchy. 
1848 William Jones : ; : Do. 
1851 Charles Mortlock . : : Do. 


i The living is a viearage, of which the presentation must have been vested in either the monks of Furness or of Conishead. 
radition maintains that it was anciently exercised by the inhabitants, and in 1724 Bishop Gastrell says, ‘‘ the parish choose their 
ministre,” while the Parliamentary Commissioners of 1650 say the same, adding that the parishioners had purchased the reetory 


1 Kimber, yol. ii. p. 402, * Historia Anglo-Scotie, Lond, 8yo, 1703, p. 227. 
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in fee-farm. It is now annexed to the crown as an appurtenance of the duchy of Lancaster; and in the Ecclesiastical Registry of 
Chester the crown is found to have presented the vicars from 1572 to the present time. The probable explanation is that “the 
crown at first presented the nominee of the parishioners. 

One CHARITY alone is recorded by the Parliamentary Commissioners (Report XV. p. 221) :— 

In 1743 James Fell left £60, the interest of one half to pay for schooling and books, and the rest for clothing the poorest 
people in the parish. This legacy was increased by subscriptions to £102 or £103, of which £80 was laid out for a poor-house, and 
the remainder was almost entirely lost by a bankrupt trustee. 

Some feudal customs, obsolete in most places, are still observed in the manor of Pennington :—A tenant on admission pays a 
fine of sixteen years’ quit-rent ; on the death of the lord, and upon every change of lord by descent, the tenant pays a further tine 
of six years’ quit-rent, and a running fine, town-term, or gressom, is payable every seventh year; the heir, where there is aw idow, 
pays a heriot—this is the only manor in Furness where this is retained ; every tenant must plant two trees of the same kind for 
every one that he fells ; and formerly every tenant was obliged to carry a horse-load once a-year to Muncaster, and half a horse-load 
to Lancaster. The customs of this manor were established by a decree in chancery, March 20, 1654, in pursuance of an agreement 
between Joseph Pennington, of Muncaster, esy., lord of the manor, and the tenants. A court-baron is held occasionally. 

There are some interesting antiquities in Pennington, fully noticed in Prehistoric Remains by Dr. 
Barber, from which the following account is abridged :— 

On an eminence known as the ‘* Castle Hill,” there exists a curious earthwork, supposed, according to local tradition, to he 
the site of the castle of the Penningtons before the Conquest. It consists of a large circular inclosure with an entrance towards 
the south-east, the circle being defended on the south and east by a vallum of earth and a deep diteh, and on the north and west 
by precipices, at the base of which runs a streamlet draining the moors above. There are no indications of foundations of buildings, 
and it is more likely to have been a British fortress. In a field to the east of Pennington chureh, called Elabarrow, there is a 
large oval mound covered with trees, and known as Conynger Wood, and the adjoining field has a large exeavation in it, from 
which it is generally thought the materials for this tumulus were brought. There is a local tradition that in this mound lie the 
remains of ** Lord Ella,” with his golden sword beside him. On the eminence just above is Conynger Hurst, the residence of R. 
F. Yarker, esq. When this mansion was rebuilt, about sixteen years ago, a circular tomb was discovered in excavating for the 
cellars, anda number of bones were found, together with an ancient sword, which crumbled to pieces soon after they were exposed to 
the air. While the works for the railway were in progress, several querns, stone balls, and axes, were found twelve feet below the 
surface. These remains of antiquity were in the possession of the late B. Gilpin, esq. of Ulverston, but were remoyed to Preston 
after his death. A stone quern was also found in a neighbouring grayel-pit. 


By act of parliament, Pennington Moor, comprising 2000 statute acres, was inclosed in 1820, The 
parish does not contain any ancient hall, the site of the manor-house or castle, which was abandoned as early 
as 1242, being the only relic of that description in this parish. Some of the families in the parish have, 
however, been resident on the customary tenements of their ancestors for many successive generations. 
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ULVERSTON PARISH. 


KOLO RVeEEZLVERSTON has the rivers Duddon and Brathay on the north, to the west the parishes of 

: TP AA») Millom, Kirkby Iveleth, and Pennington, and the parish of Urswick on the south ; while 

Vad the Leven river and bay, the river Crake, Coniston or Thurston water, and Yewdale Beck, 

; 2° form nearly the entire eastern boundary of the parish. Seventeen miles he between Tilber- 

( a (>) om) thwaite on the north, and Conishead Priory on the south, while the greatest breadth 1s from 

f yx0~_4 two to three miles. Within this area are contained, according to the census returns; 24,586 

statute acres; by the Ordnance maps, 27,341. The parish is in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland and rural 
deanery of Ulverston. 

The principal river is the Leven, the southern outlet of Windermere Lake, and its estuary is the southern 
boundary of Colton parish and the eastern boundary of Ulverston parish. This river, receiving Rusland 
Pool at Pool Foot, and the Crake, the second largest river, the outlet of Coniston lake, at Greenodd, widens 
into a large arm of Morecambe Bay, and becomes from one to two, three, and four miles in width, forming 
the only interruption to the safe passage over the sands, Near Ulverston, a guide, anciently an officer of 
Conishead priory,’ but now appointed by the duchy of Lancaster, conducts the passenger across the dangerous 
part of the channel. 

Other streams of this parish are Yewdale or Yellow Beck, erroneously called Udal and Ulldale Beck, 
running into Coniston Water, between Church and Monk Coniston :—the higher part of the Brathay, at the 
upper end of Tilberthwaite ; the Low Water and Leves Tarn Becks, the Black Beck of Torver, and Beacon 
Tarn Beck, all affluents of Coniston Lake ; Lowick Beck, flowing into the Crake, and Broughton Beck, after- 
wards Newland Pool, flowing into the Leven. 


The traveller approaching Ulverston by rail has not much time for romantic musings or pleasing reflections on the scenes on 
each side of him as he is rapidly borne along over the sands ; for whatever his mind may be filled with is for the most part dis- 
pelled by the noise and bustle around, ‘The time has come at last which Wordsworth long dreaded—when the Lake District should 
be traversed by railways, and the tourist hurried through the scenes he took so much delight in. The route from Lancaster to 
Ulverston ‘‘ over sands” was considered the grandest and most imposing approach to the English Switzerland: and being attended 
by some risk and danger, gave a sort of charm to what was considered an adventure. Ulverston has hitherto attracted much less 
attention than the beauty of its environs, and the salubrity of its climate, have merited. 

After the dissolution of Furness Abbey, and the consequent decline of monkish power in Furness, Ulverston gradually beeame 
the largest and most important place in the district. It is situated at the base of arange of hills by which it is environed on all 
sides except one, that being open to the sea, or rather to that part of the bay of Morecambe which is formed by the junction of two 
rivers, Leven and Crake, flowing from Windermere and Coniston respectively, the shore being about a mile distant. It possesses 
the quaint appearance and peculiar characteristics of a small seaport town, and a few years ago carried on a brisk import and export 


trade. Some of the principal streets are good, in which and the market-place are several excellent houses and well-appointed 
shops ; but there are also narrow irregular thoroughfares, with uneyen pavements of shapeless boulders, illustrative of former 
times. 


In the Domesday survey, Vlurestun occurs as a manor in the possession of Tur-ulf, and Ulvestun and 
Ulvestone occur in a separate place as a manor held by Gospatric. Mr. Beamont thinks that Turulf was the 
original owner, and Gospatric the Norman grantee.” Ulf, or Ulfr, seems to have been an important Saxon 
chieftain, for we meet with his name as owning wide districts—Lonsdale, Melling, Hornby, ete.—in other 
parts of North Lancashire. Ulf, the son of Turulf, witnessed the foundation-charter of St. Mary’s Priory at 
Lancaster. The next ancient orthography of this place is Olvestonum, in Stephen’s charter to Furness 
Abbey. 


_ In the early part of the twelfth century, this lordship passed into the possession of Stephen, earl of Boulogne, afterwards 
king of England, and on the erection of Furness Abbey, in 1127, it was presented by him to the monks as a part of the endow- 
ment of that foundation. William de Lancaster, the first of that name (a descendant of Ivo de Taillebois), and the first baron 


Called the ‘‘ Custos de Leven Sands,” whose fee at the visita- 
tion was found to be vib xiii* iiii% 

* See vol. i. p. 27, note.—It will be seen that in this note and 
in several places in the first volume Mr, Harland has followed the 
erroneous spelling, ‘‘Ulverstone,” which has gradually come into 
vogue of late years, The entries in Domesday book, however, 
seem decisive on the matter, not so much by the fact that two out 


of the three entries omit the final e, as by their all clearly identi- 
fying the word with the common aflix fun, ton (= town), not with 
-stone, which would haye been stan or stain. The aflix tun was in 
Domesday often written -tune or -tone; as, ¢.g., we have Prestune 
and Daltone; but modern usage has adopted -ton as the equivalent 
of all these, and it is now as erroneous and misleading to write 
Ulverstone as it would be to write Prestone or Daltone.—B, H. 
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of Kendal, had large domains in Furness, and Helewise, the heiress of this Norman family, having married Gilbert, the son of 
Roger Fitz-Reinfred, the possessions and honours centred in him. In 7 Richard I. (1196), the abbot of Furness granted to this 
Sie oe eed a ae the aa a a with the inhabitants, who were at that time in a state of the most abject 
vassalage—transferable like beasts of ‘den. is baron seems ave been a mé * enlarged views, ¢ is first care was 
enfranchise the people, and iar Pare aes A ini tiara D : i nts ri A hp gel ba its oe a eee cig eee 
p f g e burgesses, by granting them the charter of liberties, to which Walter 
de Lyndsey refers in his own charter to Warton, already quoted. In 51 Henry III. (1267), a charter was granted to Roger de 
Lancaster of free warren in all his demesne lands, including Ulverston,” by virtue of which charter John dis Lancaster claimed 
this privilege; but, on the plea, in 20 Edward I. (1292), that Roger had only a life-interest in the moiety of the manor, the privilege 
of warren was seised into the king's hands.* In 8 Edward I. (1280), the same Roger obtained a charter+ for a market at 
Ulverston in Furneisse, every week on Thursday, and an annual fair on the eve, the day, and the morrow of the Virgin’s nativity 
Sept. 7, 8, and 9. This charter was confirmed by Richard Il. to Sir Robert de Haryngton, the other moiety of the manor 


having passed to the Harringtons.5 Roger de Laneaster, in 13 Edward J., exonerated the burgesses of Ulverston from the 
charge ol the office of chamberlain, as also did Ingelram de Ghynes and Christiana his wife; and Henry IV., in the tenth 
year of his reign (1409), by Znspeatmus, confirmed all the charters granted to the burgesses of Ulverston. 


In 1342, William de Coucy, into whose possession the Lancaster moiety of the lordship had come, dying without heir, it 
was escheated to the abbot of Furness as chief lord; but Edward IIL, suspended this escheat in favour of John de Coupland the 
gallant soldier who captured David Il., king of Scotland, in the battle of Durham. After the death of Sir John de Coupland and 
Johanna his wife, this possession reverted to the abbey ; but in the brief and violent reign of Richard III. the ‘*Lordshipps of 
Ulverstone and Thirnam were assigned amonge othre for thexpence of the kinges Houshollde to be holden at the Castle of Sandal] : 
yeven at yorke 20 day July a® 2" Ric. I1L.”® Ulverston again became the property of the abbey, and continued vested in that 
religious house till the Dissolution, in the 31st of Henry VIIL., when it was surrendered, together with the other estates of the 
monastery, to the king. 

The other moiety of the manor of Ulverston, which had descended from John de Harrington? to his heirs through successive 
generations, came to Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane, and was forfeited to the crown by his attainder in 1553. 
In the ‘* Liber Secundus de lez Rates, iii. & iv, Phil. and Mar.,” a manuscript, formerly belonging to the Augmentation Office, 
but now in the British Museum (Ilarl. MSS. cod. 607, 100 b), the following entry occurs :— 


Com. Lane. Parcel of the Possessions of Henry late Duke of Suffolk, attainted of high treason. 
Unverstron, within the ) worth Tenements, mills, gardens, &e. [in the possession of 11 persons, whose ) ..-- fee 
Sailiwick of Torvo™  ) — in names and respective rents are mentioned | : ; ¢ ANJni. XDI". 1Xd. 


The above are let to John Sawrye for thirty years’ purchase, 


The clear yearly value (£4. 13°. 94.) rated at 30 years’ purchase, amounts to Cxt, xijs. 64, 
Dated xiij Agust. 


Up to the year 1609, the manor remained in the crown, when one moiety of it was sold to Salter and Williams, and three 
years afterwards the other moiety was granted to Whitmor and Verdon. After passing through various hands, it was the property 
of Judge Fell in 1658, from whom it went to Daniel Abraham, his son-in-law, who died in 1731. His son, John Abraham, is still 


spoken of in local tradition as ‘‘ lord Abraham,” and was lord of the manor. In his time, however, the estate became much 
encumbered, and the manor was conveyed, in the year 1736, for the sum of £490, to Lord Montagu, and the manorial rights are 
now possessed by the ducal family of Buccleuch. 


The profits arising to the lord of the manor accrue from various small, free, customary, greenhew, sheaving, moss, and salt- 
eote rents ; from what is called the town term; from fines and amerciaments ; from two court-leets, and a court-baron ; from the 
profits.of one of the fairs ; and from free fishing on Thurston Water. 

The court of the Liberty of Furness was stated (in 1835) to be held at Ulverston, but it is now held at Dalton. At Ulver- 
ston, however, is still held the yearly court-leet and baron for the manor of Ulverston, on the last Monday in October, There is 
no regular court for the manor, or reputed manor, of Conishead with Blawith, the admittances within that manor being taken out 
of court. A court-baron in behalf of the earl of Derby, for his manor of Bolton with Adgarley, in Urswick parish, is held at 
Ulverston occasionally, or, on an average, about once every three years. 


The origin of the church of Ulverston is involved in obscurity. There is a tradition that it was erected 
in four ones (A.D. 1111) ; and the earliest architectural traces would refer it to about that date. It was probably 
coeval, at least, with the early ages of the monastic institutions in the district of Furness, and the rectory 
was appropriated to the priory of Conishead by the founder, William Taillebois, baron of Kendal, who took the 
name of de Lancaster by permission of Henry II. According to the Coucher Book of Furness Abbey, the parish 
of Ulverston was originally part and parcel of the parish of Dalton, as was Urswick from which Ulverston 
was separated. This led to the claim of the abbot of Furness already mentioned (see Pennington), which was 
heard and determined in 1208 by the abbots of Joreval, Stafford, Hoyland, and Cauldre, the archdeacon of 
Richmond, Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, and others ; who awarded, among other things, that the canons of Conyn- 
gesheved were to receive the tithes of Olverston, but were to pay 50s. yearly to Furness, pro bono pacis. In 
1230, Walter Gray, archbishop of York, confirming the chapels of Dalton and Urswick to Furness, declared 
that the canons of Conishead should for ever possess the advowsons of Ulverston and Penyngton, which the 
monks formerly claimed as chapels, saving to the said monks nine marks per annum. All that had been 
granted to the priory was confirmed by Jnspeximus by Edward II. (1307). The canons having thus obtained 


1 «This William,” says the Register of Furness, ‘‘gave to convent of Forneys. Edmund had William ; William had John ; 


Laurence de Gornubia (Cornwall), and his heirs, the mills of Ulver- and John had Thomas, who now is,” that is A.D. 1409. 
ston, and certain lands and tenements there, for a yearly rent, and 2 Rot. Chart. 51 Hen. III. m. 5. 

to be held by knight service. This Laurence had John, and John 3 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot, 3. 
had Laurence. his Laurence having no heir, gave to Edmund 4 Rot. Chart. 8 Hdw, I. n. 28. 

de Nevyll and his heirs the said lands and tenements, charged with 5 Rot. Pat. 11 Rich. I. p, 1, m. 34. 


the above rents and services, which were received by the abbot and 6 Harl. MSS. cod. 438, fol. 183. 7 Hscaet. 6 Hen. V. n, 2, 25. 
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the benefice of Ulverston, their own parish, would never permit an appropriation, but received the profits for 
their own use (the living appears in the Valor of 1291 for £12), employing, no doubt, one or two of their 
own number to perform the duties of the church. In consequence of this retention, no vicarage was ever 
endowed, and the minister of this large parish continues to be a perpetual curate only.’ To this cause is also 
to be ascribed the paucity of incumbents found in the Episcopal Registers of Chester. After 27 Henry VIII. 
(1536), when the church, as part of the priory possessions, fell to the king, the interest and estate of the 
rectory, church, and advowson, passed through several hands, and at last were purchased by the lord of the 
manor of Conishead. After the death of the late Colonel Braddyll they were purchased by Messrs. Petty 
and Postlethwaite, bankers, who disposed of them to the Rev. Alfred Peache, M.A., the present rector, who 
now possesses the patronage of the living, which is worth about £160 per annum. At his suggestion the 
landowners have availed themselves of the opportunity of making an absolute purchase of the tithes. 
The present church, dedicated to St. Mary, occupies the site of the former edifices, and is situated on the 
slope of a hill overlooking the estuary of the Leven, and is one of the finest in the county. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the church was rebuilt, and again in 1804, with the exception of the tower and the principal 
doorway. The oldest part of the edifice is undoubtedly the great south door, with its semicircular arch, 
doubly recessed, chevron moulding, and wide-jointed masonry, evidently of an early Norman period, or about 
the year 1100. It has been most likely removed from the western end of the church to its present posi- 
tion at the time of the erection of the tower, several of the stones, originally of white freestone, having 
been replaced by others of sandstone. The tower is a massive piece of masonry, with walls six feet thick, 
of the Tudor period, probably commenced in the reign of Henry VIIL, but not completed till that of 
Elizabeth, as in the south wall of the tower, at a considerable elevation, a stone is inserted, surmounted 
by a square-headed drip-moulding, bearing upon it the following inscription, much defaced and weather-worn, 
in four lines: —PRAy * FOR * THE * SOWLE | OF * WELLM * DObDSON * GEN | VSHER * TO * QUEN ‘ ELh * WEH | 
GAVE ‘ INTO * THIS * WORKE***** | with the figures 1164 evidently more recently cut, probably the restora- 
tion of an old date, in which the workman has mistaken a rude 5 fora 1. The tower contains six bells, 
placed there in 1836, at a cost of about £800. The churchyard was enlarged in the year 1851 by enclosing 
a portion of the “ Tenter Field,’ the original boundary of the graveyard being marked by a row of firs which 
formerly stood in the fence-line. 
Within the last few years the church has been again restored, indeed almost rebuilt, and was reconse- 
erated and opened, October 31, 1866. The restoration, under the direction of Mr. Paley, architect, of 
Lancaster, has been strictly in keeping with the character of the older building, the Perpendicular style being 
preserved throughout, and the old Norman arch being left untouched.” Many noble monumental windows 
have been erected, and the church, which will now seat 1400 persons, deserves, even more than when Mr. 
Baines wrote, the praise of being one of the finest in the north of England. 
A chantry existed in the old chapel at the east end of the south aisle. Its foundation, however, is unknown, all that the 
commissioners of Henry VIII. record being ‘* A stipendarye in the p'ishe churche of Ulu’ston.”” Thomas Dobson, doubtless a rela- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s usher, was the incumbent ‘‘ of thage of xliiii yeres,” and received a pension of £3:5:10 at the 
Dissolution. 
The will of William de Skelsmergh, dated 1247, bequeathes ‘‘ to the Lepers, near Ulverston, 6d. ;” besides a gift to the lepers 
of Coninghead. This would seem to indicate the existence of a house for lepers near Ulverston. Nothing, however, is known 
of this.* 
The principal monument in the church is an altar-tomb, with an effigy in Elizabethan armour, of William Sandys, esquire, of 
Conishead Priory, situated at the east end of the south aisle, immediately under the memorial window to the Braddyll family. 
This William Sandys resided at Colton Hall till he removed to Conishead, which he purchased of the feoffees of the crown, 2 
Edward VI. He died 1 Elizabeth (1558-9), but this monument was probably erected at a later date by one of the Braddyls. 
There are many mural tablets, the oldest of which is that of Myles Dodding and Margaret his wife, executed in marble, with 
brass plate inlaid, on which are engraved their full-length figures in the costume of the period. Beneath the figures is the following 
inscription :—‘* HERE BEFORE LYETH BYRIED THE BODIES OF My.es Doppine, Esq & MARGARET HIS WIFE WHO DIED IN THE 
Years oF * Lorp 1606 AYTER THEY HAD LIVED MARIED 43 YEARES & HAD ISSVE TENNE CHILDREN OF WHOME THERE ONLY 
sykvivEp THEM Mytes Doppine & Henryn.” Adjoining are several other monuments to the Dodding and Braddyl families. 
: On the south wall is a tablet to Sir John Barrow, and on the north wall a Latin inscription to the Rey. John Ambrose, B.D., 
rector of Grasmere, and last of the male line of the Ambroses of Furness, who died August 16, 1684. 

_ The east end of the church, before the late alterations, was adorned by a fine altar-piece, ‘‘ The Entombment of Christ,” copied 
from the original of Vandyke in the Borghese palace at Rome, by Ghirardi, and presented by the late T. R. G. Braddyll, esq. — It 
is now in the vestry. On removing the old pews, before commencing the recent restorations, layers of rushes were found under the 
boarded floors just as they were laid formerly ; and among other tombstones exposed was one to the memory of Jane Fell, who 
died on the 8th of July 1738, aged eighty-six years, of whom it is recorded that she was a widow thirty-four years, mother to two 
children, grandmother to thirty, and great-grandmother to sixteen. Several coins were also found, among others a silver penny of 
Klizabeth, and a brass token, bearing on the obverse implements of trade ; Super, “Thomas Sandes, of ;’’ Reverse, comb used 
by wool-combers ; Super, ‘‘ Kendal, 1656.” 


1 Hist. Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 394. 


* For an interesting and detailed account of the church, see a pamphlet, History of the Parish Church of Ulverston, by Dr. Henry 
Barber, published by Kitchin, Ulverston. ® Beck’s Ann, Furn., p. 211. 
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PERPETUAL CURATES OF ULVERSTON. 


Date of Institution. Perpetual Curates. On whose Nomination. Cause of Vacancy. 


Before 1648 Philip Bennett. 
me aLGbe Lamyvett.! 
Joseph Croudson. 


June 1, 1696 Thomas Wildman . ' The Impropriators : ‘ ; Death of Joseph Croudson. 

July Thy alyaue Edmund Atkinson . : Dodding Braddyll, esq. : ; Death of Thomas Wildman. 

nepts 19S 1765 Richard Seales i , T. Braddyll, of Conishead, esq. . Death of Edmund Atkinson. 

Jan. 27, 1786 Edward Jackson . A Wilson Braddyll, of Conishead, esq. Death of Richard Seales. 

August 12, 1789 Thomas Smith ; : Do. : : , ; . Death of Edward Jackson. 

July 11, 1807 John Sunderland — . ; Do. : : i : : Death of Thomas Smith. 

Feb. 20, 1835 Richard Gwillym, M.A. . Thomas-Richmond-Gale Braddyll, esq.| Resignation of John Sunderland. 
1868 Geo. Gustavus Morton, M.A. | Rey. Alfred Peache : , ‘ Death of Richard Gwillym. 


The earliest parish register commences in 1545, but, through injury and decay, it is illegible before the 
entries of the year 1550. A note in the register, on the great number of burials in 1551 (111, against 46 in 
1550), ascribing the cause to the visitation of the plague in that year, remarks that “there were 5 buried on 
the 17th, 2 on the 18th, 4 on the 19th, 11 on the 20th, 6 on the 21st, 6 on the 22d, 2 on the 23d, and 3 
on the 24th of August that year.” The population of Ulverston parish has been steadily increasing from the 
beginning of this century. 

As to other places of worship: the foundation-stone of Holy Trinity church was laid, October 3, 1829, and 
the ceremony of consecration was performed in July 1832. The altar is adorned by a copy of Guido’s “ Cruci- 
fixion,” by Ghirardi, presented by the late Colonel Braddyll of the Priory, who also gave the one in the 
parish church. The Roman Catholic chapel is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the patroness of Furness, and 
was completed in 1823. The foundation-stone was taken from Furness Abbey. The earliest Nonconformist 
chapel in the parish is the Friends’ meeting-house at Swarth Moor, built by George Fox, and having over 
the door, “ Ex dono G. F. 1688.” The Independent chapel in Soutergate was erected about 1778, and 
enlarged 1848 ; and the Methodist chapel, Ellers, in 1814. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners reported the following CHARITIES :— 


Panrisu.—Roger Sawrey's Bequest, 1718. For bibles, land, of which the yearly rent is £10. 

UtveErston.—Townbank School. In 1736 John Woodburn devised £3 a-year for the use of the schoolmaster of the Grammar 
School. Two closes belong to the school, of which the rents amount to £29 :15s., and there is a rent-charge of 30s, on Swarth- 
moor Hall. There are about 80 boys and 20 girls in this school, and about 20 boys learn the classics. 

For the Use of the Poor, Several sums, amounting to £114, laid out, in 1784, in land called Mill Dam Close, which is oceu- 
pied by the churchwardens and overseers, who pay yearly £4 :11s. among the poor ; but the property is worth £10 or £12 a-year. 
The poorhouse was purchased with £161 : 3s.—the greater part, £121, arising from the sale of lands belonging to the poor, and, 
though worth £20 a-year, nothing is given to the poor on account of the premises. In 1810, Mrs. Eleanor Bainbridge gave the 
interest of £50 to be distributed among distressed widows, and the poor of Ulverston—Apprentices. A rent-charge of £1 ; 10s. upon 
Swarthmoor Hall estate, left by Thomas Hall. 

Cuurcu Contston.—Roger Fleming's and other Charities, 1699. Several sums for the purchase of sermon books, and distribu- 
tion among the poor, amounting to £62, which, by the failure of the chapel-warden, was reduced to £24 :5s., and the interest 
ceased to be distributed. 

Torver.—For the Poor. £2 :10 :6, the interest of several sums, amounting to £60, left for the use of the poor, is carried regu- 
larly to the poor-rate, and expended with the parish money. As it ought to be given in charity, there can be no doubt that this 
money is misapplied.—Samuel Towers’ Charity. The interest of £40, amounting to £1 :16s., to be given to the curate, clerk, 
sexton, churchwarden, and overseers, and the rest laid out in common prayer books, until every house of the Church of England 
have two or three at least.—John Middleton's Charity, 1685, and John IWoodale’s Charity, 1729. The interest of £65, in charitable 
and pious uses, £2 : 13 :6.—School. John Fleming, 1777, left £200, to be placed out at interest, to be applied towards establishing 
an English Grammar School. The interest, £8 : 2:6, is paid to the schoolmaster, who teaches three free children. 

BLawitH.—School. Margaret and William Lancaster, in 1772 and 1777, left the interest of £115 for the charitable use of a 
school, which was built by the inhabitants, and in which four poor children are taught.— Wiliam Lancaster's Charity, 1812. The 
interest of £40, to be distributed among the poor. 

Lowicx.—For the Poor. Previous to 1801 the interest of £80, in the hands of the overseers, was regularly carried to the poor’s 
rate. In 1801 a tenement at Knapperthaw was purchased for £51 : 10s. of the money, and converted into a poorhouse ; but nothing 
is given to the poor in respect of this occupation. The interest of £24, another part of the £80 poor’s money, is also added to the 
poor’s rate ; and the remainder, £4:10s., has been lost by the sale of farming stock at Knapperthaw. The tenement at Knapper- 
thaw was valued at five guineas a-year, at a vestry meeting, at which it was resolved that this sum, and £1:1: 6, the interest of 
the £24, should be applied to the benetit of poor householders.—School. Before 1757 it had been usual, beyond the memory of man, 
for the curate to teach an English school and grammar school at the chapel, and of late at the schoolhouse, at certain rates of 
quarterage. The curacy has been augmented by Queen Anne’s Bounty, by means of £200 advanced by Dr. William Stratford’s exe- 
cutors, and the present incumbent teaches the school. 


! George Fox’s Journal has several notices of this curate, calling time he was suffered to speak, even Lampitt saying, “ Let him 
him, however, Priest Zampitt, ‘‘ who was a high notionist.”” The speak; but, on a subsequent occasion, Justice Sawrey raised a 
first time Fox went into the Ulverston steeple-house he says, tumult against him, and he was cruelly beaten and left senseless on 
“Priest Lampitt was singing with his people; but his spirit was the wet common at Moss-side. Lamyet afterwards suffered himself, 
so foul, and the matter they sung so unsuitable to their states, that being ejected in 1662,—B, H., 

I was moved of the Lord to speak to him and the people.’’ This 
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OsMOTHERLEY.—School. Upwards of sixty years ago a school was established hy subscription. The schoolmaster receives £9, 
the rent of a house and land, and £1: 5s., the interest of £30 of the original subscription money. There are from 20 to 25 scholars. 

HcTON cum NewLanp.—Heary Lindow’s Charity, 1735. £5 : 10:6 interest, applied in schooling and buying books and clogs 
for poor children.—Donor unknown, £58, part of £82 belonging to the poor, was In the hands of a person who became a bankrupt, 
but who had previously paid, as interest, £2:12s. A very small dividend is expected. The holders of the remaining £24 are 
ready to pay their arrears of interest. 


This district has contributed its full share to the eminent men of the county of Lancaster, and it has the 
honour to rank amongst its worthies, besides Romney the painter, already mentioned, Edwin Sandys, arch- 
bishop of York ; George Sandys, his son, a distinguished poet and traveller; Richard Ulverston, a cele- 
brated antiquary who flourished in the reign of Henry VI.; and Sir John Barrow, bart., the Eastern traveller, 
and late secretary to the Admiralty. 


The Barrow monument is a very conspicuous object, being placed upon the hill of Hoad. It was erected in 1850, is similar 
n appearance to the Eddystone lighthouse, and is formed of massive wrought native mountain limestone. The diameter of the 
interior of the saloon is nearly 19 feet, while that of the interior of the lantern is 9 feet 4 inches. The whole is 100 feet in height, 
and cost £1250. : 

The town once possessed an excellent literary and scientific institution in the Athenwum, to which was attached a very good 
museum, containing many interesting and valuable specimens of natural history, including some from the Arctic regions, kindly 
presented by J. Barrow, esq., F.R.S., son of Sir John, then of the Admiralty, who always displayed liberality and interest in all that 
belonged to Ulverston. ‘I'hese, with a fine collection of books, the nucleus of a good library, were broken up and dispersed through 
some mismanagement and want of funds, and no attempt was made to rescue the institution from the fate which befel it. There 
are several libraries and news-rooms well supplied with books aud periodicals. 


Ulverston may now be considered as the capital of Furness; while the abbey, the great centre of 
attraction, flourished, Dalton was not merely the feudal, but the actual head of the whole district. Ulverston had, 
indeed, its charter for a fair and market, granted by Edward I., but that document was then a dead letter. 
The dissolution of the monastery brought the two towns into fair competition ; the advantages of the situation 
of Ulverston soon decided the preference, and constituted that place the emporium of Furness. Local tradi- 
tion ascribes the change to the fear of the country people keeping them from Dalton when the plague raged 
there in 1631, and obliging them to have recourse to Ulverston, but it was probably due to more permanent 
considerations of convenience. The market is held on Thursday, and is well supplied with grain and all 
kinds of provision ; and there are three annual fairs. 


The town, though ancient, consists principally of modern well-built stone houses. There are four principal streets—namely, 
King Street, Queen Street, Duke Street, and Market Street, with many smaller streets, kept clean and in good repair, and a con- 
stantly increasing population in the suburbs, which are neat and well built. A modern cross of cast-iron, erected in 1821, stands 
in the old part of the town, at the intersection of two of the principal streets. Various manufactures are carried on here, of cotton- 
checks, canvas, candle-wicks, hoops, spades, sickles, ete., with dyeing, cotton-spinning, ship-building, tanning, brewing. The 
endowed Grammar School has been considerably improved since the account given in the Charity Commissioners’ reports quoted 
above. In 1859 a police-station was erected in Nevill Street. The Savings Bank, which dates from 1816, has, since 1838, a hand- 
so ne building in Union Street. The workhouse, in 1835 located in Nevill Hall, was transferred, in 1838, to a large building erected 
for the whole of the Ulverston Union (in which are included all the townships of Furness and Cartmel), at a cost of £6000, adjoin- 
ing which is the Union Infirmary, built in 1863. Ulverston has been lighted with gas since 1834, when the gasworks in Morecambe 
Road were erected. These have since heen much enlarged. It is also well supplied with water, from Pennington and Kirkby moors, 
by the Water Company, and is being thoroughly drained under the provisions of the ‘‘ Sewage Utilisation Act.” 

Ulverston is a creek of the port of Lancaster, and had, in 1835, ‘‘a considerable coasting trade,” though at a distance of about 
a mile from the bay. To remedy this inconvenience, a canal, about a mile and a quarter in length, capable of affording navigation 
to vessels of 300 tons burthen, was cut in the year 1794-5,! under the direction of the late eminent engineer, J. Rennie, esq., and 
extends from the channel of the Leven to the town, where the vessels are safely moored in a capacious basin. It is 65 feet wide 
at the top, and 30 feet at the bottom, with 16 feet depth of water, and a lock at the foot 112 feet long. The canal is now crossed 
by the railway, necessitating the formation of another basin below the bridge. The principal imports are coal and timber, with 
several articles of foreign merchandise. ‘The exports are chiefly iron and copper ore, coppice-wood hoops, slates, and gunpowder. 

The changes which have been taking place in Furness during the last few years, since the railway was completed, have wrought 
their influence upon Ulverston in a visible degree. As a seaport it has yielded most of its traffic to Barrow—the basin is deserted, 
the warehouses empty, the canal seldom used, the shipbuilding yards silent, with the exception of Mr, Wilson’s, the two ironworks 
on the banks of the canal are closed, and in place of the former activity of this part of the town, there is almost nothing doing. 
lhe construction of the railway has, however, increased its importance as the ‘‘key to the lakes,” and upheld it as the mart of an 


extensive district. 
Conishead Priory, long the seat of the ancient family of Braddyll, is in this parish, situated, amid fine 
scenery, a little south of Dragley Beck. The priory was founded by William de Lancaster, or rather by 
Gabriel de Pennington, who erected a hospital here, by the consent of William the lord, for the relief of poor, 
decrepit, indigent (persons, and) lepers. The pious founder endowed the hospital, which he gave to God and 
St. Mary, with all the land on both sides of the road which leads from Bardsea to Ulverston, and from the 
great road to Trinkeld to the sea-banks ; but the monks, the canons-regular of St. Augustine, to whose care 
he had committed it, converted the hospital into a priory, and took charge both of the land and of the poor. 
The church of Ulverston, with its chapels and appurtenances, together with forty acres of land in Ulverston, 
and a salt-work hetween Conishead and Ulverston pool, with divers other possessions and immunities, also 
belonged to the foundation, all which the canons of St. Augustine appropriated. 
1The first sod was cut by Thomas Sunderland, of Little Croft, 


esq., on the Ist of June 1793, and the second by Edward Banks, 
then a labourer, but whose talents subsequently shone forth with 


so much splendour in the erection of the breakwater and other 
public works, that he attained an eminent rank as an engineer, and 
was honoured with the distinction of knighthood.—B. 
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In 34 Edward I. (1306), the prior of Coningesheved impleaded the abbot of Furneys and others for throwing down and 
rendering useless a dam in the water of Ulverston. The abbot maintained that he had erected the dam on his own property, on 
each side of the water ; but the prior insisted that William de Lancaster, lord of Kendal, had given to a preceding prior the 
water and the fishery on both sides, as far as the tide ebbs and flows.! It appeared in 7 Edward If. (1313-4), that the prior had 
in 23 Edward I. (1295) recovered, by assize of novel disseisin against John de Lancaster, Ingelram de Gynes, and four others, 
common pasture in Ulvereston in 400 acres of moorland, woodland, and marsh ; by a second assize he recovered from the same 
parties the profit of the brushwood and wood, both green and dry, in 600 acres of woodland, to build, burn, and apply to other 
necessary purposes. The jury confirmed these recoveries, and a writ of execution was issued to the sheriff.2 By an instrument 
preserved in the Duchy Office, with part of the royal seal appendant, and dated at York, 12 Edward IIT. (1338), all former grants 
were ainply confirmed to the prior and convent of Cuningeseued.* Henry VIII. swept away the endowment, with the smaller 
religious houses, in the 27th year of his reign (1536).4 At this time there were only seven canons and the prior. In 1200 there 
had been nearly double that number. The priory itself was at the same time dismantled, and the lead, timber, and other effects 
sold for £333 :6:34. Not a vestige of the priory now appears to a common observer, but Dr. Whitaker says that, by a very 
diligent investigation of the inner walls of the present splendid mansion, called Conishead Priory, occupied by the Braddyil 
family, he discovered a few fragments of the old grout-work, and there is in reality more of the ancient building existing than Dr. 
Whitaker describes. In 1823, the site of the church was accidentally discovered on the lawn to the south of the present mansion- 
house, and it appears, from the remains of several pillars and other fragments, to have been of considerable magnitude. Within 
the south wall a range of vaults was opened, and to the right of the high altar was a cemetery vault or tomb, which had been enclosed 
with iron railing : from the remains of coffin-plates of gilt copper, and the bodies deposited there, which were those of children, 
as well as adults, this may be presumed to have been the burial-place of some family of distinetion in the neighbourhood, perhaps 
one of the benefactors to the monastery. 

Until 30 Henry VIII. (1538-9), the profits of the priory were paid, by order of the king as duke of Laneaster, to the receiver- 
general for the duchy. The house, with all its demesnes and manor, was then leased to ‘Thomas, second Lord Monteagle, and the 
father of the Lord Monteagle to whom the letter which led to the discovery of the gunpowder-plot was addressed. In 1 Ed- 
ward VI. (1547), the manor and estate were conveyed to the right honourable William Paget and his heirs, to be held of the king, 
by military service, as part of the duchy of Lancaster. The next year, with license of the king, he transferred his lease to John 
Machell, and William his son, of the family of Machell of Crackenthorp, Westmoreland, who in the following year sold the site of 
the priory to William Sandes or Sandys of Colton Hall, bailiff of the liberties of Furness, whose family was originally settled at 
St. Bees, Cumberland. Sandys died in 1 Elizabeth (1558-9),° leaving a son, Francis, who, in 13 Elizabeth (1570-1), had livery of 
his father’s estates in Furness and elsewhere. On his death, 26 Elizabeth (1583-4),® he bequeathed the manor of Conishead Priory 
to his two half-sisters—Margaret, married to Miles Dodding, son and heir of William Dodding of Kendal, esq., and Barbara, 
married to Myles Philipson of Crook, Westmoreland. Under a commission on defective titles, the manor of Conishead, in 45 
Elizabeth, was granted in perpetuity to Brownrigg and Harper, to be held by military service, of the fortieth part of a knight’s 
fee, and a yearly rent of 16s. 8d. These persons conveyed the manor in moieties to Myles Dodding and Philipson, 29th March, 
10 James I. By agreement among those who had claims on the manor of Conishead, the whole became afterwards the property of 
Myles Dodding, who quitted London to reside at the priory. His last will is dated May 26, 1607. He was succeeded by his son 
Myles Dodding, and in 1608 it was certified by the steward and two justices of the peace that there were then no copyholds in the 
manor, but that the custom of tenant-right prevailed, with fines arbitrary upon death and alienation. The will of this Myles 
Dodding is dated April 11, 1629, in which year he died.? George, his son and heir, had a writ of livery, 10th June, 6 Charles L., 
and the following year purchased the other moiety of the site and manor of Conishead Priory from Myles, the grandson of Myles 
Philipson, for £1200, He was succeeded by Myles Dodding, who, in 24 Charles II. (1672), married Margaret, daughter of Roger 
Kirkby of Kirkby Iveleth. All the issue of this marriage died except Sarah, who, as heiress-general, conveyed the property of the 
Dodding family in marriage to John Braddyll of Portfield, esq., descended from ‘a very ancient Lancashire family. His son, 
Dodding Braddyll, M.P. for Lancaster in 1714 (styled Dodington Bradyll in the returns), succeeded, and, dying in 1748, was 
succeeded by his youngest son Thomas, who died without issue July 25, 1776, having devised his estates to his cousin, Wilson 
Gale, who took the name and arms of Braddyll by sign-manual, dated August 15, 1776. This gentleman was groom of the bed- 
chamber, and colonel of the third royal Lancashire regiment of militia, and died November 19, 1818, leaving by his wife Jane, 
daughter and sole heir of Matthias Gale of Catgill Hall, Cumberland, esq., six daughters, and one son, Thomas Richmond Gale 
Braddyll, esq., lieutenant-colonel of the Coldstream regiment of foot-guards. He married Frances, fourth daughter of Charles Bagot 
of Chester, esq., brother to Walter, Lord Bagot of Blithfield. Their issue were-—Frances, Edward Stanley Bagot, Margaret 
Frederica, Louisa Mary, Sarah Jane, and Clarence, to whom William IV., when duke of Clarence, stood godfather. It is now the 
property of Henry William Askew, esq., who purchased the estate of the mortgagees of the late Colonel Braddyll. 

The priory having fallen into decay, was re-edified about the middle of the eighteenth century ; but a few years were sufficient 
to prove that the dilapidations made by time were beyond the reach of partial repair, and, in 1821, Colonel Braddyll was com- 
pelled to take down the whole pile, which was rebuilt in the Elizabethan style and in very noble proportions, under the direction of 
P. Wyatt, esq. 

* Chapel Island, about a mile off Conishead bank, is almost equidistant from Ulverston and Bardsea. It derives its name 
from a chapel erected there by the monks of the Priory as an oratory for sailors and travellers crossing the sands. There are 
some remains of the chapel still in existence, forming part of the cottage of a fisherman who resides on the island, which is only 
a bare limestone rock with a few weather-beaten trees. The walls are of enormous thickness, The island possesses a natural break- 
water of rocks at its south-western extremity, but this is being quarried for the stone, which is sent away in vessels in considerable 
quantities. , ee ; 

Nevill Hall, on the eastern side of the town, in 1835 used as a poor-house, was a seat of the family of Nevill, who came into 
Furness in consequence of the grant before mentioned, of the mills of Ulverston, with some lands and tenements, by Laurence de 
Cornwall to Edmund de Nevill, who erected this capital house. Thomas Nevill lived at Nevill Hall in 1409, and the manor of 
Nevill Hall continued in the same family till 11 Elizabeth (1569), when it appears to have been forfeited by the rebellion of Sir 
John Nevill, who joined his kinsman, Charles Nevill, earl of Westmoreland, and Thomas Perey, earl of Northumberland, whose 
proclamation for a rising in the north, in 1569, has been inserted.’ The commission for surveying the manor of Nevill Hall 
bears date March 10, 1569. From that time the hall passed through many hands, until it was finally purchased by the town of 
Ulverston. The police-station and superintendent’s residence now occupy the site, built substantially of the native mountain 
limestone. The manor of Nevill Hall is within the manor of Ulverston, and has its own privileges and by-laws. 


1 Placit. Pasche. 34 Edw. I. Westm. Rot. 40. lowe, Gaslowe Wood, and others, is preserved in the Duchy Office 
2 Placit. apud Westm, de Term Hill. 7 Edw. II. Rot. 74. Repertory, Bundle G, n. 3. 

% Duchy Records, Repert. Bag B, n. 34. 5 Duc. Lane. vol. xi. Ing. n. 59. 

4 A “Survey of the Demesne Lands late belonging to the dis- 6 Jig. vol. xiv. wo. 1S. 


solved priory of Conyshead,” taken 28 Henry VIII. (1537), and 
containing a terrier or rental of the lands called Glestonflate, Hed- aes ; : 
banke, Litlehedde, Ladyflatte Magna, Eglesfelde, Lez Knottes, Gas- See vol. i. p, 169, 


7 Ibid. vol. xxv. Ing. n, 47. 
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Swarthmoor Hall, to the west of Ulverston, stands on the borders of Swart or Swarth Moor (now enclosed), on which 
Colonel Martin Swart, with his German troops, encamped in 1486. he story of this attempt has been already told (see vol. i. 
p. 144), and need not be repeated, but it is a matter of interest that several German coins struck in the Hanse towns, most of 
them at Nuremberg, have been found at various times in Furness, especially in Ulverston churchyard. The name Swarth-moor is 
frequently supposed to be derived from this encamping, but quite erroneously. The name is met with, as Warte in Domesday 
book, and Swart-moor was doubtless the black-moor, the same name, similarly applied, being found elsewhere, as, ¢.g., near 
Lancaster. ‘The date of the fabric is probably the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, when the foreign style was beginning to 
prevail, but it has the old Tudor style of detail. The windows, with their square-headed drip-mouldings, have thick heavy stone 
mullions, and contain no tracery. The interior has been much altered. The great hall has been encroached upon by a passage, but 
its proportions may still be traced. In the deep bay of the window is an old oak writing-desk of strange pattern, said to have been the 
one used by George Fox, and a doorway leads from the apartment into a small chamber said to have been the study of that remarkable 
man. The old hall, says Mr. Close, ‘about 150 years ago, was the residence of Thomas Fell, who was a barrister-at-law of Gray’s 
Inn, afterwards justice of the Quorum, a member in several parliaments, vice-chancellor of the duchy court at Westminster, and 
one of the judges that went the circuit of West Chester and North Wales, and who was much esteemed for his justice, wisdom, 
moderation, and merey.” His wife, a daughter of John Askew, was a lady of exemplary piety and good understanding, and both 
‘“‘the judge and his wife being much respected for their observance of religious duties, and much hospitality being displayed in 
their house to ministers and religious people, George Fox, in the year 1652, on his first coming into Furness, called at Swarthmoor 
Hall, and preaching there, and also at Ulverston, Mrs. Fell, her daughters, and many of the family, adopted his principles. The 
judge was then upon his circuit. On his return he seemed much afflicted and surprised at the revolution in the religious principles 
of his family.” George Fox, in a discussion of his principles and doctrines, answered all objections in so satisfactory a manner, 
that the judge, ‘‘assenting to the truth and reasonableness thereof,’ became a steady friend to the members of the Society and its 
founder on all occasions where he had any power, and even established a weekly meeting the first Sunday after in Swarthmoor Hall, 
which was held there until the opening of a meeting-house on Swart-moor in 1688. In 1669, eleven years after the death of Judge 
Fell, his widow married George Fox, whom she survived about eleven years, dying at the hall, February 23, 1702.1 The Swarth- 
moor property passed from Judge Fell to Daniel Abraham, who had married his daughter Rachel. Their son John died 1771, and 
in his time the estate became much encumbered, and was finally brought to the hammer in 1759, and disposed of in lots, after 
which John removed to Skerton. These Abrahams were a branch from the old family of Adburgham, afterwards Abram of Abram, 
near Wigan. 

Plumpton Hall, seated on an insulated ground projecting into the Leven, was one of the forfeitures of the duke of Suffolk, and 
was rated with Ulverston in 1557 for John Sawrey, whose descendant, William Sawrey, left a daughter and heir, Anne, married to 
Bacon Morritt, of York, esq. The hall and the estate afterwards came to John Bacon Sawrey Morvitt, of Rokeby, esq., and after 
passing to W. J. Sawrey Morritt, esq., have lately been purchased by Mr. Whitwell, M.P. for Kendal. : 


September 30, 1643, Colonel Rigby, with seven er eight companies of foot, and three troops of horse, 
“all firemen, except about twenty, who had pikes,’ marched into Ulverston, and rested there that night ; 
and early the Ist of October, being Sunday, they set forward and had prayers on Swart-moor, which being 
ended, they marched forward till they came to Lyndal, where they met with Colonel Huddleston’s Royalist 
force, who “ were totally reuted in one quarter of an hour’s time.”* A few years ago, in making a new road 
on the moor, the labourers met with quantities of horse-shoes, all of a remarkably small size, but whether 
left there by this army, or that of Lambert Simnel, is unknown. The latter seem to have the best claim. 

A Roman road skirted the lower part of the township of Ulverston, from the White Thorn on Conis- 
head Bank, by Lindal, Dalton, and Goldmire, to Roanhead on Duddon Bank. The shell of a tumulus is 
traceable in an inclosed ground near Mountbarrow House, in Ulverston, and part of the Roman road, paved 
with large stones, has been disclosed along the adjacent lane. A copper coin of Antoninus Pius was found 
in the lower part of the town, and another, inscribed ...oBvs, for the emperor Probus, was discovered beyond 
the town-mill. 

In the ancient parish are contained four townships and five old chapelries—namely 


ULVERSTON. BLAWITH, C. SUBBERTHWAITE. 
EGTON witH NEWLAND, C. CuHuRCH Coniston, C. OSMOTHERLEY. 
Lowrck, C. TORVER, C. MANSRIGGS. 


Eaton with NEWLAND.—Strictly speaking, Egton, having a chapel at Penny Bridge, is a chapelry, 
and Newland a township, though both together are united as a township. The manor of Egton with New- 
land, having belonged at the time of the Dissolution to the abbey of Furness,* has descended with its other 
possessions to the lord of the Liberty of Furness. Its court-baron is held two days after that for Torver. 
The neat village of Penny Bridge was the seat of the family of Penny. 


; ea oP er 3 rea R _ rea} 8 7 Ad > *: ‘ 
eae Penny is a witness to the grant from William Fynes to the monastery of Missenden. The family name was communi- 
ae to : 1e place about the beginning of the seventeenth century. Richard Penny, in 1572 the queen’s tenant for Crakeside 
Me te sowick, removed about 1587 to the old ford of Crake ; and, not long afterwards, a bridge was erected at the old ford, 
: vic : was - some time indifferently called Crake Bridge and Penny Bridge. John Penny, of Penny Bridge, married Mary, 
aug aye > : ? eats a > ¢ “4: S A 5 
ae iter of pe Atkinson of Torver, December 17, 1653, and the wedding is remarkable as the first that was celebrated in U1- 
reys 3ocreer , Laie : = a! w . . . > > : ° . 
Bree te eably to the eh of the Commonwealth parliament for the publication of the hanns three days in three weeks immediately 
efore the marriage > chureh ¢ arket-plac ames, his s settle is estate is 1 
acts ee Ga casein market-place, James, his son, settled his estate on his nephew James Penny, whose 
pia os ae ; abe ; a, sai John, son and heir of James Maclrll, of Hollow Oak, esq. ; and John Machell purchased the 
estate at Fenny bridge of Jane Penny, the second daughter. The possessions subs 
; ) g y; second daz . ssessions subsequently came to James P ; 
son of John Machell and Isabella Penny. 7 : ; ies anes. teo a 
The present Episcopal eh: Pap: : : ili 
: qpls al chapel of Egton was erect y é ‘ : S jac y i 
preety ca A pee ee reget ee by Rey ae a Penne on the adjacent common, a little before 
gy the Inniicitien afike Gam = eee at : erchurcn, Newland chapel, is mented in the year 1577, but does not occur 
é 50, present building was enlarged in 1831, and again in 1855 and in 1865. The nave was rebuilt 


1 West's Fur LSS. ‘Tose. § 
2 fo ek ee ih Close, pp. 401-406. ® Duchy Records, Repertory, Bundle A, n. 23. 
vei bigby s True Relation, ete. See Chet. Soc, Ser. ii. p. 150, 4 Not. Cest. Note by Canon Raines, ii. p. 543, 
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at the expense of the countess Blucher de Wahlstadt. The living is in the gift of John Penny Machell, esq., and the present in- 
cumbent is the Rev. Gilbert Proctor, M.A. (1856). 

_In the year 1837 a school was erected by voluntary contributions, aided by a grant from the National Society. The site 
having proved objectionable, and the building becoming dilapidated, steps were taken to build new schools and a master’s house. 
In 1868 a handsome Gothic structure, including boys’, girls’, and infant schools, was erected at a cost of £1200, on a site given 
by the duke of Buecleuch, the lord of the manor, The schools will accommodate 175 children. The church, schools, and par- 
sonage, form a most interesting village group, and command one of the finest views in the whole Lake District. 

Greenodd, at the confluence of the Crake and the Leven, the highest point to which vessels can come, 
is well known as a creek for the export of slate and gunpowder, and the import of coal. The coasting trade 
is principally with Liverpool, but this little port has suffered injury from the changes to which the channel 
of the Leven is subject. Upper and Lower Scathwaite in Newland are named among the first estates con- 
ferred upon the abbey of Furness. At Newland, and at Spark Bridge in Egton, are the extensive iron-forges 
of Messrs. Harrison, Ainslie, and Co. There is a Wesleyan chapel at Spark Bridge. The Furness Railway 
has a station at Greenodd. 

LowicK.—William de Lancaster, the first baron of Kendal, granted a portion of land on the south-east 
side of Kirkby Moor, near the river Crake, to Robert de Towers, temp. Henry IL, which Gilbert de Towers 

: pcr tuess ; oe ‘ Be : ‘ a 
conveyed to William,’ son of Robert de Lofwic, in the reign of King John. A family of the name of Towers 
still are yeomen in the township. 

This estate, now called the manor of Lowick, was held by the family de Lofwick, whose arms (argent, two bars gules, in chief, 
three mullets of the second), denote alliance with the barons of Kendal, until it eame by marriage, about or before the reign of 
Henry V1., to the family of Ambrose, in which it continued by descent till 1684, when, on failure of male issue, the manor was 
sold to John Latus, nephew of John Ambrose, the last possessor. His son, Ferdinand Latus, left a daughter and heiress, Eliza- 
beth, whose second husband was William Blencowe, who was succeeded in the estate by his second son, William Ferdinand Blen- 
cowe, afterwards by James Everard, esq., his descendant, from whom it passed to the Misses Everard. The greater part of the 
sculpture which once ornamented Lowick Hall, the ancient but dilapidated manor-house, has been destroyed or removed before 
1835, but the hall has again been restored. 

At a short distance from the hall, the Episcopal chapel, first erected previous to 1577, and returned in 1650, when the inhabit- 
ants allowed £5 per annum to ‘Sir John Pennington, their preaching minister,” was rebuilt in 1818 and enlarged in 1849. The 
present incumbent is Rey. I. Gaskarth (1846). Connected with it are good schools, built 1857, at a cost of £600, and a mission- 
room at Garthwaite, erected 1868. 

BLAWITH.—Portions of the manors of Ulverston, Egton with Newland, Torver, and Conishead, con- 
stitute the township of Blawith (pronounced Blahth). It has consequently no court of its own, An Episcopal 
chapel was existing here in 1577. 

It is also mentioned in 1650, when the inhabitants allowed £5 ‘‘ of themselves,” to John Gibson, their reader, and desired to 
be made parochial. In 1715 the warden and inhabitants of Blawith presented a petition to Bishop Gastrell, stating that the 
number of inhabitants of the chapelry was 43, and that 33 of them had elected ‘‘a young man whose name is William Richardson, 
for our reader and schoolmaster, and we are well contented with him ;” and they prayed the bishop to license him, though they 
confessed that he was under the canonical age—being not quite 23. Bishop Gastrell’s opinion on the subject may be gathered from 
his memorandum in the Nofitia ; ‘The inhabitants pretend to a right of electing y® curate.” The salary at that time was £4 
a-year.” This chapel having become dilapidated, a new one was built afew yards distant, in 1863, at a cost of about £1600. The 
living is in the gift of the duke of Buccleuch, and is now held by the Rev. Joseph Patch. Blawith borders in part upon Coniston 
water, 

CuurRcH ConiIston.—The township and chapelry of Church Coniston, or Coniston Fleming, is the most 
northerly division in the county, stretching to the shire-stone near the hills of Wrynose and Hard Knot. 


The manor of Coniston passed, by the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Adam de Urswick, in the reign of 
Henry III., to Richard le Fleming, and Coniston Hall became the family seat for seven descents. In 10 Edward III. (1336), the 
abbot of Furness had a grant of free warren in several places, among which was Kunygston.? About 10 Henry IV. Thomas le 
Fleming married Isabel, one of the four daughters and co-heiresses of Sir John de Lancaster, by whom he acquired the manor ot 
Rydal in Westmoreland, and for several generations more Rydal and Coniston vied with each other to fix the family in Westmore- 
land or Lancashire. Daniel Fleming, knighted May 15, 1681, gave preference to the former, and died at Rydal Hall, March 15, 
1701. His son and successor, Sir William, was created a baronet October 4, 1704. Sir Daniel Fleming, bart., died in 1821, leaving 
his lady in possession of the estates, and was succeeded in the baronetage by his brother, the late Rev. Sir Richard Fleming. The 
present owner is Major-General G. C. Hughes Je Fleming. Coniston Hall, a low antique mansion, with chimneys wrapt in ivy, on 
the borders of the lake, was some years ago adorned by carvings in wood, bearing the initials of William Fleming, who died 1597, 
by whom it was probably re-erected or repaired. It is now occupied by Mr. Isaac Irving, a farmer. 

The parochial chapel was consecrated in 1586, In 1650 it was returned as having no maintenance but what the inhabitants 
raised ‘‘ for the salary of Sir Richard Roule, their reader.” It was rebuilt in 1819, when eighty additional free seats were pro- 
vided. The present incumbent is Rey. Thomas Tolming. The population of the village has of late years increased, in conse- 
quence of the flourishing state of the copper-mines and slate-quarries ; and an annual fair for cattle is now held here on the third 
Saturday in September. The Baptists and Primitive Methodists have each a chapel here. The railway from Broughton was 
opened in 1859, To the north-west of the village is the Old Man (Celtic a/t, high ; maen, a stone), the most elevated mountain 
in the county, being 2633 feet above the level of the sea. On the summit are three heaps of stones, called the Old Man, his 
Wife, and Son, doubtless to be classed with similar piles upon hills, which are considered to be relics of the Sabean superstition. 
A beacon was formerly placed upon this mountain, In this chapelry are Yewdale, and the reputed lordship of Tilberthwaite, 
belonging to Lord Muncaster. 


TorveR.—The manor of Torver, which takes its name from the river Torver, belonged in early times 
to the Harringtons, and was part of the moiety of their estates, which came to Henry Grey, duke of 
1 Ina deed by which he gave to the monks of Furness 5s. rent 2 Notitia Cestriensis, ii. 538, Note by Canon Raines. 


out of his farm of Lafwyk, he is styled William de Lafwyk, son of 3 Rot. Chart, 10 Edw. III. n, 10. 
Robert de Towers. —B. 
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Suffolk, by whose attainder, in 1553, it was forfeited. In 1736 it was purchased, with Ulverston, by the 
duke of Montague, the Buccleuchs being the owners from that time. A court-baron is held by the duke of 
Buccleuch the first Monday after the first full week after Martinmas day. 

The Episcopal chapel was erected before 1538, in which year Archbishop Cranmer granted a faculty for its being consecrated. 
Tradition says it was erected and consecrated by Cranmer himself, but the foregoing is the only ground for such an opinion. — It 
was already in existence in 1538, the inhabitants being accustomed to hear mass in it ; but it had no burial-ground, and was six- 
teen miles of bad mountain roads from the parish church, which rendered the burial of the dead at times almost impossible, and 
led to its consecration with the land adjoining for a cemetery.’ In 1650 “Sir Roger Atkinson” was returned as “reader.” The 
church was rebuilt in 1849, in the early English style, and the seats are all free. The Rey. Thomas Ellwood is the present 
incumbent. ; ; . 

‘There are several very extensive slate-quarries. On the fells are many traces of walls and entrenchments, hut-circles, ete., of 
prehistoric times. 

SUBBERTHWAITE. —The hilly, sterile, and uninteresting tract of Subberthwaite, with the village of Gar- 
thwaite and a few scattered houses, is included in the chapelry of Lowick, and les principally in the manor of 
Broughton in Furness. There is a slate-quarry at Stone Dykes, a name indicating the existence of those 
ancient stone walls, which are so remarkable a relic of prehistoric times in various parts of Furness. 

OSMOTHERLEY.—Osmotherly appears to be the Asmunderlaw of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
William de Asmunderlawe was a witness of the charter of John de Lancaster to the burgesses of Ulverston, 
in the reign of Edward I., and to the charter of Ingelram de Gynes ; and Lawrence de Osmonderlawe 
witnessed a quit-claim of Christiana de Lyndesay, in 1303. By an escheat of 18 Edward IIT. (1344), it 
appears that Lawrence de Asmoundrelawe held Revesett in the township of Ulverston, and a messuage and 
garden in Asmounderlawe.” This race has been long extinct, and Osmunderley in 5 Charles I. belonged to 
Miles Doddinge of Conishead.’ There is an endowed school at Broughton Beek, built about 1770, with 
property worth about £28 a-year. Here Episcopal service is held on alternate Sundays. The duke of 
Buecleuch is the present lord of the manor, 

Mansrices.—The small township of Mansriggs, containing only 5644 acres, has been considered to 
be extra-parochial, but it is included in the parish, and pays a small proportion of the rates to the parish 
church. 


Though there is considerable variety in the face of the country in this parish, it is in general moun- 
taious. In the northern parts of the parish the hills are bold and lofty, and dark with heather ; while 
below the town, around Conishead priory, the land is rich, broken by gentle eminences shrouded 
in wood, and delightfully picturesque. About one-third of the cultivated land of the parish is 
arable. Wheat is not so extensively grown here as in Low Furness. The farmers cultivate 
potatoes to so great an extent, that they become an articie of commerce. Large quantities of larch, and 
other trees, from the coppice woods of Kirkby Ireleth, Hawkshead, and Colton parishes, are exported from 
Ulverston. 

The mountain limestone comes to the surface in several places. The quarries of blue and green slate, 
at Church Coniston and Tilburthwaite, are considerable, and large quantities of slate are sent by canal and 
rail to all parts of the kingdom. The copper-mines of Church Coniston are no less productive than the 
slate-quarries. Iron was wrought at Plumpton 500 years ago, but an effort made by Colonel Braddyll, about 
forty years since, to obtain iron ore at Ulverston, failed, as did also the search after coals. The dip of the 
mines in this part of the country is always to the north-east and the south-west. 

Upon the beach of the Leven, above Ulverston, are three springs of salt water, called Plumpton Wells, 
which are supposed to flow from the limestone rock, and have the medicinal effect of the sea-water. 

1 See Not. Cest. ii. 542. 
* Edward II, confirmed the gift of Gamel, son of Bevin, of an acre of land with appurtenances in Asmunderland, to the priory of 
Conishead. ® Due. Lane. vol. xxv. Ing. n. 47. 
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KIRKBY IRELETH PARISH. 


5 Gey Ce SIRKBY IRELETH has the parish of Dalton on the south, and that of Ulverston on the 


Se) SEE , east, while the river Duddon bounds this parish on the north and west, and the Three Shire 
a . an ~ . = . ? exes r y 

ye >) Stone separates the counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. The parish 
< 4 Qe 7 ik = . « ’ 

evs ay) may be taken as 17 miles in length, from the county stone on the north to Dunnerholme 


FAVA on the south ; the breadth may be averaged at three miles ; and the area is 25,740 statute 

‘3 ) ers - ordi : ae 7 ORT cena , 
MCI LG acres according to the census; by the Ordnance map 27,257. It is in the archdeaconry of 
Westmoreland and the rural deanery of Ulverston. 

The principal river is the Duddon, which divides Cumberland from Lancashire. The estuary of this 
river, which in the upper parts of its course is little more than a mountain rivulet, becomes very spacious to 
the south of Broughton Bridge, receiving the Lickle and the Kirkby Pool, besides several nameless streams 
by which this parish is irrigated. On the recession of the tide, this fine river, which is navigable for small 
craft to Broughton or Duddon bridge, flows in numerous channels over the sands, which are frequently 
crossed by travellers to Millom and Bootle, in Cumberland. Here the sands, although three miles across, are 
destitute of a patent guide. For some distance the Lancashire beach of the estuary is called Dunnerholme 
Sands, while the Cumberland beach receives the name of Borwick Rails. A small island, named Whelp’s 
Head Isle, lies above the mouth of Kirkby Pool. The cockle-fishery here supports several families ; and 
though all the sands of the county produce an abundance of this shell-fish, the cockles of the Duddon excel 
in size, flavour, and quantity, and hence “ Fresh Dutton Cockles”” are sounded through the streets of all the 
towns in this and the neighbouring counties. A calculation has been made, says Mr. Baines in 1835, “ that 
there are daily obtained 285,120, or monthly 8,553,600, on the average of 90 fish to a quart measure ;” but 
the yield is much less at the present time. The Lickle, rising in the hilly districts of Torver and Dunner- 
dale, flows S.8.W. to its confluence with the Duddon below Broughton-in-Furness. Four streams, descending 
from Woodland and Heathwaite, form Kirkby Pool, which joins the Duddon W.N.W. of the parish church. 
The descent of the rivulets in stormy weather is frequently so rapid and violent as to hurry huge masses of 
rock down the hills. 

The name of Kirkby, which oceurs in Domesday book,' has a similar signification to that of Kirk- 
ham, the Danish termination /ye exactly corresponding with lam. On this account it has been presumed 
that a church existed here before the Conquest ; but as no mention of it is found in the Valor of Pope 
Nicholas, the only indication of a church or parish of Kirkby Iveleth, for more that two centuries after that 
event, is found in the Norman doorway preserved through all subsequent changes of the structure, and in 
the grant mentioned below, of 1227. 

The manor of Kirkby Ireleth was held of the abbey of Furness. About 1 John (1199), Roger de Kirkby, lord of Kirkby, 
married a daughter of Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz Reinfrid, and had issue Alexander and John de Kirkby. |The latter, a 
celebrated lawyer, was justice-itinerant in 11 Henry III. (1227), judge of the king’s bench in 20 (1236), and lord-keeper in 56 
Henry IIT. (1272) ; and in 12 Edward J. (1284), a baron of the exchequer. He is still better known to antiquaries as the author 
of the Inquest of Yorkshire, which bears his name and was taken in 1284. Alexander, the elder brother, had a grant of Kirkby 
church confirmed to him in 11 Henry IIT, (1227). From him descended Sir Roger de Kirkby, 9 and 13 Henry VI. (1431, 1435), 
father of Richard, lord of Kirkby Ireleth and Coltshall, 85 Henry VI. (1457), and of Roger Kirkby of Crosshouse, whose son 
Henry petitioned for and obtained the restitution of his uncle’s lands, in 1 Henry VII. (1486).* On Passion Sunday, 24 Henry VIII. 
(1532), Richard de Kirkby performed homage to Roger Pyle, abbot of Furness, acknowledging that he held the manor of Kirkby 
Ireleth by knight service and suit to the court of Dalton. The record in the Coucher book describing this humiliating ceremony. 
states that he came into the abbot’s chamber bareheaded, and on his knees, placing his hands within those of the abbot, he per- 
formed and swore homage and fealty to him, in the presence of Thomas Seton of Seywode, the steward of Michel-land ; John 
Lambert, the vice-chancellor and receiver of the county ; and others. The manor of Kirkby descended in this family to Colonel 
Roger Kirkby, living in 1719, by whom it was mortgaged to a banker, the agent of Catherine, duchess of Buckingham, who, on 
the banker's insolvency, received the manor in part payment. This lady left it to Constantine Phipps, Lord Mulgrave, who sold 
it in 1771 to Lord George Cavendish, from whom it has descended in the Cavendish family to the duke of Devonshire, the present 
lord of the manor. The duke of Devonshire pays a chief rent to the duke of Buccleuch, as lord of the liberty. 

The old local family, ‘‘ now represented by William Kirkby, esq., of London, have still property in the parish, and recently 
sold the estate of Ashslack to Mr. George Mason.” (1835). A court-baron is held for this manor in the week after Whitsun-week. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is supposed to have been founded by Alexander de Kirkby. 
who in 11 Henry III. (1227) conveyed it, with forty acres cf land, to the abbey of Furness, as appears by 

1 Cherchebi is allocated by Mr. Beamont, but I think on scarcely sufficient grounds, to Kendal, and he finds Kirkby Ireleth 
in Gerleworde. I ot this latter rather Yarlside ?—B. H. 2 Rot. Pari. vol. vi. p. 291. 
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the major roll of Walter Grey, the archbishop, now preserved in the register of the consistory court, York, 
The present building, which is of stone, in the late Perpendicular style, and cased in rough-cast, appears to 
be of the age of Henry 1V., but the tower was rebuilt and the walls of the body renovated in 1826-7, The~ 
arch of the south doorway is a bold semicirele, ornamented with deep mouldings and beak-head carving, 
supported on each side by two pillars. The east end has originally been lighted by a large Norman window, 
which has been barbarously modernised. An aisle has been added on the north side about the time of Henry 
VILL, probably by one of the Kirkbys. In this is a raised cross-slab of the red sandstone. It was very likely 
discovered during the excavations for this part of the building, and may possibly be that of Alexander de 
Kirkby, who in the 2 Henry IIL. (1217) confirmed to Furness abbey the grant of Kirkby church. The stone 
also exhibits a sword, and the mutilated arms of the Kirkbys. The tombstone belongs to the thirteenth 
century. On an old bell in this chureh, supposed to have been exchanged and melted down, was an 
inscription in curious and fanciful characters, given in the North Lonsdale Magazine for July 1866, which, 
after greatly puzzling the antiquaries of Furness, was at length deciphered by the Rev, F. Hvans as follows:— 
“Toe. Sancta. Mariah. ora. pro. nobis.” In this aisle was founded a chantry to St. Mary Magdalene by 
Henry Kirkby, esq., who died 1523, and whose brother Richard succeeding him, endeavoured, about the time 
of the spoiling of these foundations, to get back the endowment.’ The town of Kirkby Ireleth then contained 
500 houseling people. In 1553, the chaplain, Robert Burrowes, was receiving a pension from the Duchy, of 
£6, so that the endowment seems after all to have fallen to the crown. The chapel now contains several 
marble monuments, which record the deaths of William Kirkby of Kirkby, February 22, 1730 ; and William 
Kirkby of Ashslack, December 28,1747. Torre exhibits the following close catalogue of the vicars of Kirkby 
Ireleth up to 1680,’ to which are added the names of the subsequent incumbents :— 


* 


| Temp, Collat. Vicari Becl'e. Patroni, Vacat, 
_—_— 
D'ns Henr. Waynscarth . : ’ ' Dee. & Cap. bor, vel Pirmari) p’ mort. 
eorundem 
15 Dee. 1376 D’ns Joh. de Brethy, Cap. J ° ‘ iidem, 
20 Sept. 1377 D'ns Robt. de Waghen, Cap. F , idem. 
D'ns Will, de Gilling, agente de Bermyng- jidem ‘ ‘ , . p’ resig. 
| ham, 1382 
| Penult. Julij 1389 D'ns Joh. Adamson, Pbr, ; "1 ; iidem * ; , ‘ : p’ mort. 
14 April 1390 D’ns Will. de Burton. - : : iidem , . ; ; ‘ p' mort. 
22 Dee. 1428 Dns Robt. Keswyk, Cap. j , . jidem . , ; : ‘ p. depriv. 
1 Junij 1434 D’ns Joh, Puyston, Cap, é . ; iidem . ; , . . p' resig. 
24 Julij 1446 D'ns Will, Langton, Pbr. ; ‘ , idem. . : . . p’ resig. 
4 Sept. 1453 D'ns Joh, Lese, Cap, . ; : ; lidem . > ; ‘ ’ p’ resig. 
6 Mar, 1463 Dns Walt, Thornton, Cap. . ; ‘ jidem . ? : ; ? p' mort. 
23 Aug. 1466 Dns Will. Gedney, Cap. ; ; % iidem . : ; i ; p’ resig. 
7 Mar. 1497 D’ns Robt. Ascogh, Pbr. ‘ , ¥ lidem , ’ , , : jp mort. 
6 Junij 1506 D’ns Geor. Lucas, Pbr. . : : ; iidem . , ‘ ; ; p mort. 
5 Mar. 1517 D’ns Will. Staveley, Diac,  . ; A jidem . ; . ; ; p mort. 
27 April 1522 D’ns Robt. Bossall, Pbr. ; : ‘ jidem =. i , ; , p’ resig. 
8 Sept. 1533 D’ns Xtpher Bolton, Pbr. , ' : iidem. 
ae oe 1579 Rie, Dogeson, Diae. ; ; F ; iidem . . ; ? , p’ mort. 
» Feb. 606 4h Askewe, ( 3 iide resi 
| 5 Feb, 1861 Rie. Broullen Clan 1 i 
| 20 Sept, ie7t | Joka Fake CL). 1 ee es 
9 Sept 1676 Robt yee ; Cl ; ; Yen, & Cap. E . ; ; 4 a 
; ipjcteret, MOJE, : ; ; Dee, & Cap. Khor. i ; ‘ p cession, 
1 Dee. 1680 Jac. Maneaster, Cl. P . ‘ jidem, 
9 Dee. NY WHE Thomas Bohne . . F ¢ The same, 
| 15 Aug. 1738 Stephen Sutton F ; 5 5 The same, 
1773 Thomas Pearson. ‘ : 3 > The same, 
Mar, 1832 Charles Robert Graham, present inewm- The same, 
| bent, 
} 


Hence if appears that the presentation of this vicarage has been vested in the dean and chapter of York 
from 1376. ‘The cure was one of the Peculiars of that ecclesiastical body, until these relics of monasticism 
were abolished by an order in couneil, and its jurisdiction formerly included Woodland, Heathwaite, and 
Seathwaite ; but the chapels of Woodland, Seathwaite, and Broughton, are now included in the diocese of 
Carlisle, The vicar formerly held an annual court for the portion of the parish which was peculiar, Dr. 
Whitaker, confounding Kirkby Ireleth with Ireleth chapel, in the adjoining parish of Dalton, has inserted, in 


1 lon Ps sti then Y wan : 1 >. ee € see 

‘ Se Lancashire Chantries by Canon Raines, ii, 230.—B. TH. Box Ixxviii, n, 18, n, 26, and n, 82,—See also Peculiars, p. 1027. 
he _ Several rolls of pleadings at Lancaster, concerning pasturage, —B. 
ishing, and right of way, between the abbot of Furness and Richard ® Askew, however, did not live till 1661. In 1650, the Inquisi- 


and Ré » Kirkby, 1 s reig ? eT : 
. éalph de Kirkby, in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VIII, tion records—‘‘ There has been no yicar or minister since Mr, 
are preserved in the duchy office. Records, Box n, lxvii. n, 12, Askew died vicar,” 
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his list of vicars of Kirkby, the names of several ministers of Ireleth chapel, and has represented the living of 
Kirkby Ireleth as being in the gift of the vicar and inhabitants of Dalton, which is true only of the chapel of 
Ireleth in their own parish. 

The parish registers commence in March 1607. The population of Kirkby Ireleth has gradually increased 
throughout the present century.’ So common are instances of longevity in this parish, that they are seldom 
borne in mind. Broughton churchyard contains a memorial of a family of six persons, whose ages ranged 
between 76 and 91, and of another of seven persons, the youngest of whom was 78 and the oldest 104, 

The Charity Commissioners’ Report, No. XV. pp. 216-221, gives the following CHaririms :— 


Pantsn.—Vurious Charities, Under this head are classed several sums, amounting to £220, with which, in 1684, a messuage 
and tenement, called Hallsteads, were purchased. The estate is let for £30 a-year, on the condition that the tenant maintain all the 
parish paupers at £3 per head, if the number do not exceed six, and, if more than six, at £5 per head. The actual value of the 
estate is about £75, and there ought to be disposed among the poor, £21 :5s.; to the minister, £20:8:9. The overseers have 
paid yearly to the minister £5, and have distributed among the poor £4 upon an average, as the shares of the different charities to 
which they were entitled, the other profits of this estate being improperly applied in aid of the poor-rates.— IVilson’s (1769) and 
Holinves's Charity, 1774. Legacies to the amount of £100, laid out in land, which lets for £6. Of this income, £1:15:4 is given 
to a schoolmaster ; £1:3:10 to poor householders, and £2:18 :8 distributed in bread. —Vurious Charities, The interest of £200, 
paid to the minister, the poor, poor scholars, and schoolmaster, £7 : 16 : 6. 

Brovuanron.—Grammar School. Kdward Taylor, by will, 1784, bequeathed £100 for the use of a grammar school, provided 
£60 should be raised by subscription, which was done, and a sum amounting in the whole to £196 ; 10s. was laid out in a Inessuage 
and land. The interest of £160, amounting to £6; 8s,, is paid to a schoolmaster, who is not required to teach any free children. 

Aulherst Side School. The interest of £9, of the origin of which there is no information, is paid to a schoolmaster, 

SHATHWAITE AND DUNNERDALE.—dJohn Middleton's Charity, 1685. See parish of Ulverston. By the Broughton register, the 
township is entitled to £12 :3;4.—Prill's Charity. Under this head, 12s. 6d. is yearly distributed among the poor.— Donor wiknown. 
Ys. Gd. for a bible or testament.—Charity arising from the Sale of Coppice Woods, 1731. On occasion of a dispute between the lord 
and the tenants respecting the right to wood growing on the customary estates, it was agreed that the tenants should purchase 
it, and that a proportion of the purchase-money should be applied to the benefit of the tenants, or to charitable and pious uses. 
A considerable sum of money, derived from this source, was put out to interest for many years, and the interest applied to 
charitable purposes ; but afterwards, a loss having been incurred, which reduced the money to £140, the tenants of the manor 
agreed to divide that sum among themselves. —Lequest of Thomas Tyson and others, £30 for the purchase of religious books. 


The township of Kirkby Ireleth is now divided into the two districts of the Low and the Middle Quarter. 
The Low Quarter, on the south, contains the parish church, the village or hamlet of Kirkby Iveleth, and the 
houses called Beckside. In the northern division, or Middle Quarter, are extensive and valuable quarries of 
slate, the property of the lord of the manor. 


Kirkby Old Hall, was once called Cross House or Kirkby Cross from a cross which anciently 
stood on the green before it, and was partly demolished by order of Archbishop Edwin Sandys. 


es he bles be visage 
he It was formerly a quadrangle, and what remains of it is a low strong building of dark red stone, in the 
1639 | Tudor style, with heavy mullioned windows and a large old hall, aud was the residence of the Kirkby 


family for at least ten generations. An upper room, with an antique roof of oaken cross beams, is called 
y g PY | , 
- the chapel, and on the plaster of the walls the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and various texts of Seripture are 
| painted in red and black letters, within a fanciful border. At one end is a closet, and behind this a 
secret priest-hole. Oak carvings, with the arms of Kirkby, formerly ornamented one of the chambers, 
| many of which are wainscoted ; but these have been removed to Holker. A small cube-shaped stone, 
found in the farm-yard, originally probably the base of a sun-dial, and now placed upon the wall in 
yard, org YI ) | | 
| 
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front of the house, is decorated on two sides by the Kirkby and Lowther arms, and the other sides 
are inscribed with the initials, for Roger Kirkby and Agnes his wife, daughter of Sir John Lowther : 
and a nunber of other letters, half obliterated, which are believed to be initials of their children, as 
represented on the accompanying illustration. 


Kirkby Ireleth is famous for its very valuable quarries of dark blue slate, worked out of the hills 
at Kirkby Moor, in Middle Quarter. The ridge is apparently an inexhaustible mass of this valuable material. 
The duke of Devonshire’s quarries extend more than a mile in length, with their heaps of débris, in successive 
heights to the north-east and north of the church. Three hundred men are now employed on these works, 
and it is computed that upwards of 10,000 tons of slate are raised annually and sent coastwise, by Barrow, to 
Glasgow and Liverpool, and the other principal ports of the kingdom. 

The ‘parish of Kirkby Ireleth, in addition to the township of the same name, contains the following 
townships :—-DUNNERDALE AND SEATHWAITE, C., and BrouGHTON IN FURNESS, C. 

DUNNERDALE WITH SEATHWAITE—Dunnerdale is a township, and Seathwaite a chapelry, united for 
parochial purposes into one township, and constituting one manor, which formerly belonged to the Kirkbys 
of Broughton Tower, and afterwards passed from the Stanleys to Robert Hesketh before 1696. ‘ here is in 
Broughton chapel, rudely carved upon wood, the inscription—* M. T. Robert Hesketh, 1696. ’ The lord of 
this manor, in 1774, was William Penny, whose trustees sold it to the late Richard Towers, of Duddon Grove, 
Cumberland, esq. It was afterwards held by Rey. George Millers, and Major W. Sawrey Rawlinson is the 
present lord. A court-baron is held at the will of the lord for the manor of Dunnerdale and Seathwaite. 

The chapel, a very humble building of one storey, was probably erected during the lordship of the Stanleys, as a local tradition, 
given in the North Lonsdale Magazine, p. 106, ascribes it to an earl of Derby. It is mentioned in the Inquisition of 1650 as 
«+ Seathett Chapell.” Here the now celebrated Rev. Robert Walker officiated as curate for sixty-seven years, having been presented 
to the living, which was worth £5 a-year, in 1736 ; living a life of beautiful simplicity, usefulness, and piety, which has been im- 
mortalised by Wordsworth and Canon Parkinson. Within the communion-rails of the church he used to sit, teaching the children 


1 See vol. i. Addenda. 
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of the parish, and spinning for the linen and cloth by which he eked out his seanty living. He died June 25, 1802, in his ninety- 
third vear. He is still fondly remembered in the district as ‘* the wonderful Robert Walker. The pulpit of the little church was 
made in 1692. At Newelose is an ancient burial-ground of the Friends, disused a century ago. 


3ROUGHTON, in the Saxon times, gave name to a considerable family, according to Holland Watson's 
MSS. William de Lancaster the third confirmed Broughton to Ailward de Broughton, to be held by knight 
service, and a rent the amount of which does not appear. These Broughtons flourished here through the 
period of the Norman Conquest, the struggle of the barons, and the contests of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, till the young adventurer, Lambert Simnel, landed at the Pile of Fouldrey, in 1487, to prosecute his 
fictitious claims to the crown of England. Before the arrival of the followers of Swart, the duchess of Bur- 
gundy, sister to the deposed Richard ILL, had prevailed upon Sir Thomas Broughton to jom the invaders, and 
the landing in Furness was probably a consequence of the arrangement between the duchess and the knight. 
After the defeat of the invaders, at the battle of Stoke, near Coventry, Sir Thomas, according to tradition, 
narrowly escaped with his life, and found an asylum amongst his tenantry at Witherslack, in Westmoreland, 
where dying in seclusion, in the spring of 1495, without issue, the family became extinct. 


The fall of the enemies of Henry VII. served to enlarge the already extensive possessions of the house of Stanley, into whose 
hands the estates of Lord Viscount Lovel and Sir Thomas Broughton, in the north of this county, and the still more valuable 
domains of the Pilkingtons in the south, fell by the attainders of their several proprietors. Another civil war so far impaired the 
fortunes of the Knowsley family, that in 1657 (according to Dr. Whitaker), Charles, the eighth earl of Derby, conveyed the manor 
of Broughton in fee to Edward Legh, esq.; by him it was conveyed to Roger Sawrey, esq. ; 1 the year 1688, this Roger settled the 
manor upon his only son Jeremiah, who had married Susanna, daughter of the Gilpins of Scaleby Castle ; the only issue of that 
marriage was Richard Gilpin Sawrey, esq-., who, dying without issue after 1753, devised the same to his relation, John Gilpin, esq., 
who took the name of Sawrey, and from whom the present proprietor, John Sawrey, esq., is descended. Mr. John Gilpin was a 
considerable benefactor to Broughton, and gave ground for the purpose of building the market-square, in the centre of the town ; 
and his widow erected the obelisk in the centre of the square. 

The mansion called Broughton Tower stands at a little distance from the town, in an elevated situation ; the original tower 
remains entire, but as it has been built up on three sides, the front only appears. 

The customs of this manor, for which an annual court-baron is held, on April 25, are so easy towards the tenants, that they 
enjoy advantages equal almost to freehold possession : the tenant, on his admission, pays a twenty-penny fine to the lord, together 
with an ancient annual rent, rendering suit and service to the court, and he is free to alienate or mortgage the estate on payment 
of ten shillings to the lord. 

The church of Broughton, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, is of unknown but ancient date, as is proved by the columns, 
which have been eut down from the old Norman cylindrical form to the more slender octagonal shafts of Henry VIII.’s time. 
Bishop Gastrell says that the ‘‘chapell and yard” were consecrated in 1547, by license of Archbishop Cranmer. The registers 
begin about 1600. The living is in the gift of the Sawreys ; present incumbent, Rev. John Robinson, M.A. Though a curacy only, 
the minister is entitled to small tithes. The houses of the little town are built of stone, covered with blue slate, and have 
a good effect, There is a weekly market, formerly on the Friday, now Wednesday, and three annual fairs, April 27th, August 
Ist, and October 6th. Formerly, spinning of woollen yarn, upon the domestic system, was carried on in this part of the country, 
and employed a great number of the females, but this branch of the manufacture has been entirely destroyed by the introduction 
of machinery ; and the principal trade of the place consists in the making of brush stocks and hoops, rake and fork shafts, ete. 
which is carried on to a considerable extent, on account of the vast quantity of coppice woods on Furness Fells. The Furness and 
Whitehaven Railway runs through Broughton, and has a station here. 


The estuary of the Duddon is fordable for carriages and horses at low water. The river is navigable to 
within a mile of the bridge at the flow of the tide, but after the completion of the Whitehaven and Furness 
Junction Railway very few vessels ascended, until the recent discovery of valuable iron ore at Hodbarrow, 
which has called into active use again the natural harbour at Borwick Rails, on the Cumberland side. A 
broad bar crosses the mouth of the channel, which renders the entrance precarious when the tides are low. 

The quantity of cultivated land in this township bears but a small proportion to the moors, wastes, and 
commons, but it is ina good state of agricultural management. The surrounding country is very mountainous, 
and abounds with the usual products of Furness Fells—iron, copper, and slate. 

The parish of Kirkby Ireleth contains some very interesting antiquities, which have been very carefully 
described in Dr. Barber’s Prehistoric Remains of Furness, from which the following account is abridged. 


On Kirkby Moor, above High Ghyll House, is a large well-defined circle, measuring seventy yards in cireumference, formed of 
a bank of loose earth and stones. Tradition relates that many large upright stones were removed for building purposes many years 
ago. On Gawthwaite Moor are several of these circles, all without the standing stones and ditch ; the wall of stones, however, 
marking the spot distinctly enough. 

On Heathwaite Fells are a large number of cairns, composed of stones heaped together in various forms, some round, some 
oval, and some long, of different dimensions, and occasionally of considerable size. Some of the long barrows have at each end a 
large upright stone, and these are called by the country people ‘giants’ graves.” One of them on Woodland Fell was opened some 
years ago, by the late Rev. F. Evans, of Ulverston, who found some calcined bones and charcoal. These cairns appear to answer 
to the description given by Worsaee of the ship-barrows in Sweden and Norway, which are found in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

On a conspicuous part of Heathwaite Fell there are the remains of some kind of settlement, which is marked on the Ordnance 
map, and called a ** British Settlement.” It consists of a series of stone walls, enclosing many acres of moor-land in the form of 
a parallelogram ; the walls are very wide, and built of stone without mortar. In the immediate vicinity of the place the cairns 
already alluded to abound, and it is possible there may be some connection between them and these strange inclosures, but there 
exists no local tradition relating to Ae settlement which might afford a clue towards unravelling the mystery. 
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PARISH OF COLTON, 


ar 


IRCUMSCRIBED on the west, south, and east by Thurston or Coniston Water, the Crake, 

the Leven, and Windermere Lake, the parish of Colton has its northern boundary defined 
by the parish of Hawkshead. Its length, from the confluence of these two rivers, to Park o’ 
moor, on the edge of Satterthwaite in Hawkshead, is computed to be about six and a half 
miles; and its breadth, from Spark Bridge on the west to Newby Bridge on the east, is 
about five and a half miles, comprising an area given in the census returns as 13,330 statute 
acres, but marked on the Ordnance map 14,322. 16 is in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland and rural 
deanery of Cartmel. 

Besides the Crake and the Leven, the parish is watered by the Grizedale Beck, Dale Park Beck, 
Colton Beck, the Pool, Finsthwaite Beek, and other branches of the Leven, which spring from the moun- 
tainous ridges of Nibthwaite, Rusland, Finsthwaite, and Satterthwaite. The portion of the banks of Win- 
dermere adjoining Colton parish in the chapelry of Minsthwaite, is not distinguished by any remarkably 
beautiful scenery ; but the east banks of Coniston Water, partly in the township of Nibthwaite, possess 
several stations for viewing the scenery of this interesting lake. 

Colton, which was a parochial chapelry of Hawkshead as late as 1603, is one of the most modern 
parishes in Lancashire. Dr. Whitaker, who has investigated its origin, does not carry the parochial elaim 
higher than to the year 1676, when it was probably severed from the parish of Hawkshead. Its pretensions 
are in every respect very humble, 


The lands of the bailiwiek of Colton belonged. till the Dissolution to the abbot of Iurness, who, in the reien of Mdward L., 
inclosed, by royal license, Abbot Park, Stott Park, Oxen Park, and Hill Park, all in this parish. Colton, Bouth, and Nibthwaite 
Granges were farm-houses in the occupation of Jay brethren of the monastery, who cultivated the lands under the superintendence 
of a bailiff By indenture, January 24, 1 Henry VIE, (1510), each tenant was allotted his proportion of common, by a jury of 
the monks of Furness and the tenantry of Colton, The abbot and convent granted to every Gs, Sd. yearly rent whieh paid dd. for 
bounding, to have one acre and a half of such ground as had been common pasture “within the tyme of man's mynde,” and 
those tenants that had more than four pence for 6s, Sd, of yearly rent to have their improvements more largely, and those that had 
less than that amount were to divide the expense between the monks and the least honest of the tenants, and the lands were to 
be hedged with dyke or wall, Any one acting otherwise than the indenture set forth was to forfeit his tenant right, and the 


abbot might take possession or punish the offender, notwithstanding any custom of the lordship, The lands fell to the duchy on 

the dissolution of religious houses, and were held of Queen Wlizahbeth by customary land, and ‘ bloomsmithy,” or wood-rents, 
g ' ' y land, y; 

The latter was reserved to the crown, % Wlizabeth (1566), and charged by the tenants pou themselves for payment, 


On December 13, 11 James I. (161%), the bailiwiek of Nibthwaite, Colton, Haverthwaite, Satterthwaite, Sawrey, and Craythwaite, 
was granted, in fee-farm, to William and George Whitmore, of London, the rent being then declared to be ‘ bloomsmithy.’ In 
the same reign, the landholders commuted the customary, or land vents, by a purchase from the crown, whieh was effected on 
their behalf by William Rawlinson and another, The ‘bloomsmithy” was still retained, and was granted, with the other 
privileges of the liberty of Furness, by Charles Il. to the duke of Albemarle, from whom it descended to the duke of Buccleuch, 
This rent is the only acknowledgment now paid by the landholders, and its anonunt for each estate is trivial, No manorial rights 
are exercised by the lord of Furness. he bailiwicks were the districts of the lord's bailiffs, of whom there was one to each 
quarter, as there is now a constable. There is only one acting overseer for the whole parish, but cach township has a head 
OVETBEEY. 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a small plain building, on the summit of a bleak hill: it 
consists of an embattled tower, nave without aisles, and chancel. The first mention made of this church is 
found in some information given by one William Tunstall, in Trinity term, 22d year of Henry VITL, as 
follows :-—“ Item, the said abbot haythe desayved the king’s grace in taking a subeydye or a tax of serten 
of hys pore tenants dwellying nye Colton chapelle in Furnace gederyd by two of hys tenantys than beyng 
constablys of that place in Furnace the on namyd George Dogeson the other namyd Robert Skabe dwellyng 
at Twate Mosse. Summa, £3:2:3.” It will thus be seen that there was a chapel here as early as 1531, 
Portions of the edifice belong to the Tudor period, and there is an antique silver chalice with the date 1571] 
upon it. The pedigree of the Rawlinsons of Greenhead states that William Rawlinson rebuilt the parochial 
chapel of Colton, upon the common, belonging to his family, before 1603; and Bishop Gastrell, in his Ms., 
says of Colton church :—“ This was formerly a mean unconsecrated chapel, under the abbey of Furnes, till 
after the dissolution of that abbey it was inlarged in building, and consecrated and made Parochiall by 
Archbishop Sands.’ The minister was elected by the inhabitants in 1694 and 1697, The inhabitants, 

1 Hawkshead, originally the mother parish, was itself only eon to that dignity till 1676, nearly ninety years after the death of 


stituted a parish by Archbishop Sandys, on his provincial visitation that venerable prelate, which event took place on the 10th of July 
into the north, about the year 1584; but Colton was not elevated 1588, in the 69th year of his age. 
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having purchased the tithes from the impropriators, have ever since nominated the curate, there bem no 
other person who claims the right.”' The monuments are few ancl uninteresting. ‘The name of ‘Adam 
Sandys, Benefactor,” appears over the third window on the south side, on the wall of which is this inserip- 
tion—* Queen Ann’s bounty, £200; Contributions, 1744, £200; Thomas Strickland, to the poor, £60 ; 
Government Grant, 1826, £600.” On the south of the chancel: ‘* Christopher Chamney, to the church £5, 
to the poor Ai De 


CURATES OF COLTON. 


Date of Institution. Curates. On whose Presentation. Cause of Vacaney. 
—— Myers. } ; k 
May 29, 1694 Henry Batty : : Churehwardens, sidesmen, and in- Removal of —— Myers. 
: habitants 
Thomas Taylor . ; Do. ; : 
Sept. 19, 1726 Robert Bateman . F Dor : : : . Resignation of Thomas Taylor. 
Edward Jackson. | 
August 11, 1789 Edward Ellerton . Don : : : : Death of Edward Jackson. 
November 1823 Jonathan Townley : Do; = ; i ‘ ; Death of Edward Ellerton. 
August 19, 1834 Rowland Robinson —. ; IBGE : : : ; Resignation of Jonathan Townley. 
August 1848 Sam. Thos. Clarke. Certain Landowners. ’ 
i 1866 | Robert Slater Hart. Do. . : 5 ; : On resignation of Samuel Thomas 
Clarke. 


Both Mr. West and Dr. Whitaker erroneously represent the parish registers as commencing in 1676 ; 
but, in fact, they are legible from 1623. The entries are all intermingled, births, deaths, and marriages 
together, in the first book. The second register-book, in which the entries are regular, begins in April 
1676; the registers from April 1643 to April 1676 are missing, and nothing more remains of them than a 
few parchment leaves. The population of Colton slightly imereased from 1801 to 1851, but has again 
diminished to nearly its amount at the beginning of the century. 

The CHarities of this parish, Report XV. by the Parliamentary Commissioners, are, briefly stated, the 
following :— 

Tue Partsa.—Cowridding Estate. Adam Sandys, about 1664, devised land, farm-house, and buildings, now worth about 


£64 a-year, for the use of a preaching schoolmaster. Mr, Ellerton, the curate, continued to keep school for a period of nearly ten 
years, but in 1812 declined teaching altogether, paying, however, £4 to a substitute, for two successive years. In 1810 the 


attorney-general filed a bill against Mr. Ellerton, the receiver of the charity income, and a compromise was made; ‘‘ but,” say 
the commissioners, ‘f when we see that the present incumbent has enjoyed this estate for thirty years, that for half that period 


he has not performed any of the duties of schoolmaster, and that he has never paid more than £8 to a substitute, it is evident 
that there has been, to a considerable extent at least, a misapplication of the funds of the charity. We conceive that the terms 
upon which, in 1810, this estate was conveyed to trustees for the benefit of Mr, Ellerton, were not such as would have obtained 
the sanction of a court of equity.”— Christopher Chamney’s Charities. Already noticed.-— John MITerdson’s Bequest, 1722. 
Interest of £70: lost.—Thomas Strickland’s Charity, 1727. £2:14s., interest of £60, to poor housekeepers.—Penny’s Charity. 
Interest of £20, amounting to 18s., to poor householders.—Bartholomew Pennington’s Charity. The interest of £50 to a school- 
master at Colton, The stock now amounts to £104, of which the interest is paid to the schoolmaster. 

Fixsrawarre.—Various Charities. Several small legacies, amounting to £111, together with £49 from the parish, were 
laid ont in the purchase of land, which lets for £6 per annum. The rent, according to the intentions of the donors, is divided 
into three parts ; two-thirds are distributed among poor housekeepers, and one-third is laid out in books, which are given to the 
poor children at the school.—/ames Dixon's Charity, 1729. A cottage and garden, worth about £4, for the grammar school of 
Finsthwaite ; the master is occupant, and teaches about 30 children at 2d. per week. 


Colton parish is divided into the four townships of EAst CoLTon ; West Co_ron ; NIBTHWAITE ; and 
HAVERTHWAITE, C., FINSTHWAITE, C., and RusLAND, C. 

East Couiron.—The old hall, supposed to be Colton Hall, is recorded as a mansion and tenement, 
exempted from the custom of tenant right in the decree of 8 Elizabeth (1566), by which the “ bloomsmithies” 
of High Furness were abolished. About 1660 it was the residence of Adam Sandys, probably the “ benefactor ” 
to the church. Near the church, which is in this division, is Greenhecad, now a farm-house, but anciently the 
dwelling of the Rawlinsons. 


John Rawlinson, ‘in the time of Henry VII., was seised of a capital messuage and tenement, in Colton, called Greenhead, of 
the yearly value of 36s, 11d., and of Colton mill, of the yearly value of 6s. 8d." Robert Rawlinson suffered for his loyalty in the 
agitated reign of Charles I. His son, Curwen Rawlinson, served as burgess for Lancaster, in the parliament convened January 22, 
1688, and died 1689, leaving an only son, Christopher, who studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, became a learned man, and pub- 
lished the Saxon version of Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie, attributed to King Alfred. He also made a foundation for the 
support of a lecture on that language for ever; and, dying without issue, is said to have been the last of the male line of the 
Plantagenets by the mother’s side. 

_ Two fairs are annually held at Bouth, one on Saturday in Whitsuntide, and the other on the Saturday before October 23, 
formerly for cattle, but now for toys and pedlery. At Rook-how is an ancient Friends’ meeting-house built in 1721. 


1 Not. Cest. ii. 508. 
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West Coiton.—Tottlebank House, in West Colton, was the residence of a branch of the Rawlinsons 
as early as 1 Henry VIL. (1486). The place now consists of two estates, one of which is the property of 
John Penny Machell, of Penny Bridge, esq., and the other belongs to the trustees of the adjacent Baptist 
chapel, erected in the last century on the site of one built in 1664. 

NiprHwatre.—Thomas Dodgson, in | Henry VIIT., oceupied the old house of Bothaker, in Nibthwaite, 
now Bethecar. Here the lake of Coniston begins to contract towards its termination in the river Crake. At 
Nibthwaite are very large bobbin-works, on the site of an ancient forge. 

7 y rT h an reat: r 21a | Thee -ne tnillageada aan oa ld = uae 1 ¢ 

HAVERTHWAITE, FINS1 HWAITE, and Rv SLAND.— I hese three villages, each of which possesses an Episcopal 
chapel, extend over the whole of the east part of the parish. Finsthwaite chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, was 

+ 4 7 a re creas oa > f = , Ty . a rn ee r oe i : ; bot ‘ . 
built in 1724 (the registers begin the following year), on ground given by “ Mr. Taylour of Londing,” and 
‘ a Wa alee 62. . : P % S 
“here,” says Bishop Gastrell, “is a school erected by the inhabitants, at ye same time with ye chapel in w’ch 
ye curate of ye chapel is obliged to teach scholars at 12d per quarter.” The instrument by which the chapel 
was founded calls it ‘‘ one of the curacys called King Henry VIII.’s vicarages.” It is a plain building, enlarged 

- = a = 5 “ De oS 3 s > ee oss 
about twenty years ago; incumbent, Rev. J. Bigland (1822).  Rusland Hall, an erection of the seventeenth 
century, is a dark heavy pile, which has passed from the Rawlinsons to the Walkers, and now belongs, by 

e = A E : er Se z te) 
marriage, to Charles Dixon Archibald, esq. St. Paul’s Church, Rusland, was originally built in 1745, and 
consecrated on the 29th of June in that year by Dr. Peploe, then bishop of Chester, as a chapel of ease to 
Colton. It became independent for ecclesiastical purposes on the avoidance of Colton in 1866. A good par- 
sonage-house was built in 1858 on a site given by the Rev. John Romney of Whitestock Hall. The church 
was re-opened on May 29, 1868, after having been all but rebuilt, with the addition of a chancel, at a cost of 
£1055 : 17:8, of which all but £65 was raised by voluntary contributions. The living is in the gift of the 
vicar of Colton ; present incumbent, Rev. L. R. Ayre, M.A. (1861). 

There is an old school-house (of the same date probably as the church), which was formerly used as a 
day-school, but is now only used on Sundays. Its use as a day-school was superseded on the erection (in or 
about the year 1850) of a new school for the parishes of Satterthwaite and Rusland jointly. 

Haverthwaite chapel was consecrated August 26, 1826. It is a perpetual curacy ; incumbent, Rev. R. 
H. Kirby, M.A. (1853). 

The beautiful village of Newby Bridge stands in Finsthwaite at the southern bank of Windermere, 


There are few manufactures in this parish, but many of the mhabitants residing in the south-eastern part 
of it are employed in the cotton-mills at Backbarrow, on the Cartmel side of the river Leven. There are also 
ironworks, and a large gunpowder manufactory at Lowood,. The extent of wood and waste land in the parish 
exceeds considerably the cultivated soil, about one-third of which is arable. 
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HAWKSHEAD PARISH. 


YZ, BU SHE parish of Hawkshead, to the north of Colton, is almost surrounded by water; the lake 

=P * ‘| of Windermere, and a small part of the Rothay, form its eastern boundary ; the Brathay, 
“* with Elter Water in Westmoreland, bounds it on the north ; and on the west are the parish 
wt of Ulverston, Yewdale Beck, and Thurston, or Coniston Water. The extreme length, from 
= wet ae Graythwaite in Satterthwaite, on the south, to Brathay in Skelwith, on the north, is computed 
We "Oz to be nearly ten miles ; and the breadth from Monk Coniston on the west, to Windermere in 
Claife on the east, is upwards of four miles. The area of the parish is 19,252 statute acres. It is in the 
archdeaconry of Westmoreland and rural deanery of Ambleside. 

The parish is well watered by numerous streams, the feeders of its celebrated lakes. The Brathay, or 
Brothay, issuing from the valley of Langdale, in Westmoreland, divides that county from Lancashire. After 
flowing by the south side of Elter Water, it reaches its confluence with the Rothay, and their united waters 
are conveyed into Windermere, at its head, where that noble sheet of water reposes in the bottom of the 
contracted vale of Ambleside. The Wray, which forms the Blelham Tarn, falls into the lake below High and 
Low Wray, in a vale that opens nearly opposite Low Wood. Hawkshead Beck, flowing a little to the east of 
the town of Hawkshead, and spreading in the vale beneath, after forming Priest’s Pot, flows into the lake of 
Esthwaite. Cunsey Beck is the outlet of this lake at its southern extremity ; and meanders into Windermere 
to the south of the Ferry on the west side of the lake. Yewdale Beck, a principal affluent of Coniston Water, 
is derived from several sources among the hills west of Monk Coniston, in the parishes of Hawkshead and 
Ulverston. Grizedale and Satterthwaite Becks are two of the highest branches of the Pool, a rivulet of 
Colton parish which terminates in the Leven. 

The parish of Hawkshead is, however, especially distinguished by its lakes, Windermere and Esthwaite water. 

The whole parish forms but one manor, of which the lands are held in customary freehold tenure, and 
have always, since the foundation of Furness Abbey, been an appendage of the Liberty of Furness. A court- 
baron is held in November, before the duke of Buccleuch’s steward, who is also bailiff of the Liberty. The 
chief purposes of this court are, the admittance of heirships, enrolling of tenants, the receipt of rents, the 
execution of bye-laws to preveut the undue cutting of the lord’s woods, and the exercise of such other rights 
as belong to the lord. The two constables for Hawkshead used to be sworn at this court. Few of the 
ancient customs are now retained in practice, and the tenements of the manor are enjoyed without any of 
those restraints which the customs inflicted, the fine on death or alienation being only two years’ quit-rent. 
The parhamentary commissioners of 1649 describe the court of Hawkshead as a court-leet ; and, when held 
direct of the Duchy of Lancaster, there was an officer, designated the bailiff of Hawkshead, whose fee was 
£2:13:4. The Reform Act of 1832 constituted Hawkshead one of the polling places for North Lancashire 


in the election of knights of the shire, and it is also the place where the revising barristers examine the lists 
of voters for the district. 


Traces of a Roman road have been perceived on the eastern borders of Satterthwaite, pointing towards 
Ainbleside, apparently a vicinal way from Low Furness. A quern was turned up by the plough “a short 
time” before 1835, in Field Head Moss, near Graythwaite High. 

In the northern rising against Henry VIIL., called the Pilgrimage of Grace, Hawkshead was one of the 
mustering stations, and a proclamation of Robert Aske’s “to the Commyns of Hawkside parish, bailiffs, or 
constables, with all the hamletts of the same” is extant (Trans. Lanc. and Ches. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii.), com- 
manding them “under the paine of deadly sinne to be at the Stoke Greene beside Hawkside Kirke, the 
Saturday next being the xxviii day of October by xi of the clock in your best array.” 

Hawkshead was originally a chapelry under Dalton, and is mentioned as early as 1200 as an old 
foundation even then, when it was assigned, with one bovate of land and four tofts in Dalton, belonging to 
that vicarage, to St. Mary of Furness, by Honorius, archdeacon of Richmond. Soon afterwards, Pope 
Honorius II. issued a commission to the priors of St. Bees, Lancaster and Kertmell, in which he states that 
the abbot and monks had sufficiently proved that the chapel of Hawkset ought to be free, and was separated 
from the chureh of Dalton, and that William, chaplain of Dalton, had renounced his appeal against the abbot 
of Furness, so that a churchyard might be consecrated for burial at Hawkset, instead of having to be carried 
to Dalton, more than twenty miles off. About the same time, Robert, parson of Ulverston, demised to the 
‘abbot of Furness and to the church of Dalton all the claim which he had to the chapel of Hoxet. This 
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transaction shows that the church of Ulverston, which was dependent upon Urswick, as Urswick was upon 
Dalton, had a claim upon the chapel of Hawkshead. 

The church, St. Michael’s, is a plain whitewashed building, consisting of tower, nave, aisles, and chancel. 
It appears, however, to be originally of the age of the Norman Conquest, and the columns and arches of the 
older fabric remain. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Archbishop Sandys, the benefactor of Hawkshead, by 
virtue of his power as Metropolitan, constituted this a parish church, and the structure was a good deal 
modernised in the reign of Charles I.; a stone on the south side of the clerestory being inseribed “ 163 on 
though the round-headed lights of the windows point to the earlier part of the reign of Elizabeth. 


The most ancient monument is an altar-tomb of William and Margaret Sandys, the parents of the archbishop : it lies on the 
north side of the altar, and not in the north chapel of the choir, as represented by Dr. Whitaker. On the slab are two rude figures 
of a man and woman, in relief, with their hands raised in a praying attitude. At the head, and on the side, are the Sandys 
arms, between the initial letters of the archbishop E.S. with a crescent of distinction. Over the choir door, on the outside, are 
the Sandys arms, between the same initials, with the crescent ; and beneath was formerly the date 1578, but the second figure 
has been defaced. The verge of this tomb bears an epitaph, which, though written by the archbishop, an elegant scholar in a 
scholastic age, does not merit repetition. : 

The living is termed a perpetual curacy in the episcopal’ registers, while in the records of the duchy office it is called a 
vicarage, and the popular name of the minister is the vicar of Hawkshead ; but, as no vicarage was ever endowed, it is a parochial 
curacy only. It is entered as a vicarage in the Carlisle Diocesan Calendar for 1869. Nearly a ceutury after the parish of Hawks- 
head was separated from Dalton, the chapelries of Colton, Finsthwaite, and Rusland were, in 1676, separated from Hawkshead 
(ante, p. 667). The registers at Chester furnish the following names of incumbents, of whom it is remarked that most of them 
have been natives of the parish. 


CURATES OF HAWKSHEAD. 


Date of Institution. Curates. On whose Presentation, Cause of Vacancy. 
Thomas Bell. 
Oct. 18, 12 Anne Richard Swainson ; The Queen . ; : : : Death of Thomas Bell. 
March 4, 1720 William Bordley ; The King. : ; : ; Death of Richard Swainson. 
August 19, 1742 John Harrison. 5 Do. : ‘ : : : Death of William Bordley. 
March 11, 1762 Reginald Braithwaite . Do. ; ; ; : 4 Death of John Harrison, 
Feb. 20, 1810 John Rees . : : Do. 3 : : ; , Death of Reginald Braithwaite. 
Nov. 12, 1812 George Park ; ; Do. : : : F : Death of John Rees. 
1829 Patrick Comerford Law. 
July 3, 1830 8. Lorick Cooper : The Chancellor of the Duchy. 
May 3, 1834 George Park ; : Do. : : ‘ ; Resignation of S, Lorick Cooper. 
1865 R. Greenall : : Do. : : : : : Resignation of George Park. 


The earliest parochial register commences March 25, 1568, and contains many interesting entries relating to local history. 
Perhaps the most interesting is this :—‘‘ Bee it remembred that upon the tenth day of June att nighte, in the yeare of our lord 
God one thousand six hundred, eightye and six, there was such a fearfull thunder with fyre and rayne, which occasioned such a 
terrible flood, as the like of it was never seene in these parts by no man liveninge, for it did throw downe some houses and mills, 
and tooke away severall briggs, the water also did run through houses and did much hurte to houses, besides the water washed 
down trees and timbers, and the rills carried them, with stones and other things, a greate waye off, where they layd on men’s 
ground ; yea further, the water did so fiercely run down the hyewayes, made such deepe holes and ditches in them, that at severall 
places neither horses nor foote coulde passe, and besydes the beckes and rivers did so breake out of theire wayes as they brought 
exceedinge greate sand beds into men’s grounde at many places, which did great hurte as never the like was knowne. 1 pray God 
of his great mercy grant, that none which is now liveninge never see the like again.” 

The Free Grammar School is the most interesting feature in Hawkshead, founded by Edwyn Sandys, 
archbishop of York, who obtained letters patent for it from the queen, dated 10th April, 27 Ehzabeth (1585). 
The archbishop’s statutes for this excellent foundation are dated April Ist, 1588, and ordain, amongst other 
things—That there shall be a perpetual free school, to be called “ The Free Grammar School of Edwyne 
Sandys,” for teaching grammar and the principles of the Greek tongue, with other sciences necessary to be 
taught in a grammar school; the same to be taught in the said school freely, without taking any stipend, 
wage, or other exactions, from the scholars or any of them resorting to the said school for learning: That 
there shall be a head-master and an usher; that between the annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
St. Michael the Archangel, the school shall begin at six o’clock in the morning, or at latest at half-past six, 
and continue till eleven, and begin again at one, and continue till five; and that for the remainder of the 
year it shall begin at seven, continue till eleven, be resumed at one, and continue till four, during all which 
time the schoolmaster and usher shall be present.” 


The master’s yearly salary was originally fixed at £20, and the usher’s at £3:6:8. The pious founder endowed the school 
with a dwelling-house and lands for the master in the manor of Hawkshead, and with lands and houses near Wakefield and 
Doneaster, in the county of York, and some ground-rents in Kendal, and, dying in 1588, the conveyance was executed by his 
son, Samuel Sandys, in performance of his father’s intention, February 10, 1589. In 1675 the school was rebuilt by Daniel 
Rawlinson of London. In 1691 the revenue of the estate was £34, out of which £6 was paid to the usher. In 1720 the rents 
amounted to £37 :13:4, and in 1722 to £39. These particulars are noted by Bishop Gastrell, who mentions that the appoint- 
ment of the master rests with the governors, with consent of the bishop of Chester. If the master be not chosen within thirty 
days, the bishop of Chester is to choose ; and within thirty days more the dean and chapter of Chester.? 

“The principal estate now? belonging to the school is near Doncaster, the Wakefield estate having been sold some years ago, and 


1 Notitia Cestriensis, ii. pp. 520-1. 2 Charity Commissioners’ Report, xv. 
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the money laid out in the purchase of an estate in the parish of Hawkshead. The school is open to all boys indiscriminately, and 
the number has been frequently 100. Pupils coming out of the parish are expected to pay an entrance-fee of two guineas, and the 
same sum every Shrovetide, ealled their cock-penny, which is all the charge that is made for their education, unless they learn 
writing and arithmetic, for the former of which 7s. 6d. a-quarter is paid, and if the latter be added, 10s. a-quarter. The entire 
income of the school property amounts to £146 :18 : 54, which is received by the schoolmaster, who is permitted to manage the 
school estates himself. This salary, out of which, by direction of the governors, he pays £50 to the ushers, is exclusive of entrance- 
money and cock-penny. Prizes for the greatest proficiency in classical learning, and to the best declaimers in English, are distri- 
buted yearly out of the interest of £100 left in 1816 by the Rev. Wm. Wilson, vicar of Moreton. There are eight governors, who 
have the general arrangement of the concerns of the school, and the appointment of the head-master and usher is in them.” 

The original constitution of Archbishop Sandys continued in force until 1832, when changes had become necessary, and the 
scheme was settled by the Master in Chancery, being finally approved May 12, 1835. In 1862 an application was made to the Charity 
Commissioners to alter this scheme, and, after evidence had been taken bya commission sent down to inquire, the scheme on which 
the school is now worked was signed, August 7, 1863. The school now consists of an upper and lower school. The upper school 
has six foundation-scholars, the lower, eight; all other children of resident inhabitants in the parish of Hawkshead to be charged 
not more than 5s. a-quarter in the lower school, and a guinea a-quarter in the higher. The school still contains the rude chest, 
eut out of a solid block of oak, with a lid fastened down by three heavy bars of iron, secured by padlocks and ‘‘ keys of three 
several fashions,’ which was procured in the sixteenth century, according to Clause XLX. of the archbishop’s statutes, for keeping 
the charter and deeds of the school. Another curiosity is the ancient seal, bearing a pedagogue of the period in cap, heavy Eliza- 
bethan ruff and gown, with a rod in his right hand, and his left uplifted in admonition, hearing the task of a scholar before him. 
Right and left are the arms of the see of York and of the Sandys’ family. Above the master’s head is a Jabel, surmounted by 
a crescent and two stars, with Docenpo Discrmus; and round the whole, SicinLuM LIBERM# SCHOLZ GRAMMATICA EpwyNt 
Sanpes Eporacensts ArecuiEriscop! FuNDAToRIs. The school library contains about 1080 volumes, and among them the 
founder's own Bible of 1572, of which he was one of the translators (his part having been Kings and Chronicles), a quarto Chaaucer 
of 1561, and many other standard ancient works. Several eminent men have received their early training at this school, among 
others Rev. George Walker, mentioned hereafter, Dr. Wordsworth, late master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and William Words- 
worth, the poet. The following is a list of the masters since the foundation of the school, with the dates of appointment ;— 


Peter Magson, A.M. : : April 10, 1585 | Richard Dixon, A.M. ; : . June 3, 1736 
Francis Magson - " 2 : 1616 Christopher Hall, AM. . : . July 26, 1745 
William Bordley . ; , , : 1647 Lancelot Docker A : ; A 1756 
James Bownes : ‘ ; : : 1669 Richard Hewitt, A.M. : 5 : : 1758 
Myles Sawrey ; : : August 1, 1671 | James Peake, A.M., St. John’s, Cam... . : 1766 
John Sadler - ‘ , August 19, 1672 | Edward Christian, A.M., St. John’s, Cam. 5 1781 
Robert Myers F ; : August, 1691 | W. Taylor, A.M., Emmanuel Coll. Cam. . : 1781 
Robert Bull fill : : ; January, 1693 | Th. C. Bowman, A.M., Trin. Coll. Cam. . : 1786 
Joseph Hunter, A.M. ° ‘ January, 1717 | Daniel Bamfield Hickie, LL.D. . , : 1829 
Strickland Shepherd, A.M. : April 10, 1726 Haygarth Taylor Baines, A.M., Christ’s Coll. Cam. 1862 


The following CHARITIES are summarised from the Charity Commissioners’ Report XV. pp. 205-216 :— 


Tue PAartsH.—The Free Grammar School (already deseribed).—Free Grammar School Library, Daniel Rawlinson’s Gift, 1699. 
Interest of £100 to buy books. Lost in 1754 by insolvency.—Bequest of the Rev. Thomas Sandys, 1717. Part of the interest of 
£1000 to buy books, in addition to those he had already left. These books, together with those purchased by D. Rawlinson’s 
charity, now amount, in the whole, to about 250, and the scholars are allowed the use of them on paying 5s. a-year, which money 
is expended in buying new publications.—Gi/t of the Rev. William Wilson, 1817. The interest of £100, to be distributed yearly in 
prizes to the scholars, —Bequest of the Rev. Thomas Sandys, 1717, and Gifts of George Satterthwaite, 1731, and William Dennison, 1766. 
—Sandys’ bequest consisted of books to the school, and the interest of £1000 for providing a convenient habitation for the poor 
children to be educated at Hawkshead school, and for adding books to those already left to Hawkshead school. Satterthwaite 
gave the interest of £20 for the further maintenance and education of the charity boys; and Dennison, in his lifetime, gave the 
interest and profits of £400 to be applied to the same purpose. The whole income derived from these sources is £64 ; 2: 2, which 
is expended in boarding, clothing, and educating five poor boys annually. 

BAiLiwick OF HAWKSHEAD (comprising the townships of Hawkshead, and Monk Coniston with Skelwith).—Various Charities. 
Several sums since 1706, amounting to £202 :10s., for the poor.—Rev. W. Wilson's Charity, 1819. £150 for the benefit of poor 
persons of the parish attending Hawkshead church. 

Monk CONISTON WITH SKELWITH.—J/iles Saarey's Charity, 1713. A small estate at Oxenfell, letting for £5 : 10s. per annum, 
fi a aged poor persons in this quarter.—John Jackson’s Charity, 1798. £50 stock 3 per cent consols, for the benefit of poor 
Widows. 

Bravaay.—Mackreth’s Charity. A rent-charge of £1 for the poor. 

Cratrn.—James Braithwaite’s Charity, 1694. Interest of £20 for the poor, 16s. 8d—Leonard Covrperthwaite’s Charity, 1715. 
Interest of £20 for the poor.—Sawrey School, in Claife, 1766. William Braithwaite gave £300, in trust, the interest to be paid 
to a schoolmaster ; and Thomas Braithwaite, in 1795, bequeathed £40 for the benefit of the school at Sawrey, and the interest of 
£25 for the purchase of books. On account of the insufficiency of the master’s income, the quarterage was raised from 1s. to 3s., 
and on these terms he now takes all the children of either Sawrey who apply to him ; he has now between 30 and 40 scholars. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—James Taylor's Bequest, 1786.—£30 to the poor ; supposed to have formerly been in the hands of William 
Townsen, who failed twenty years ago, when only £10, of £40 or £50 in his hands, was recovered. 


The market is not of any high antiquity. The charter was granted in the time of James I. to one of 
the family of Sandys—a name closely blended with every public benefit conferred upon Hawkshead. The 
market, which is held weekly on Monday, has, however, dwindled to insignificance in consequence of the 
extinction of the yarn trade. There are four fairs held here annually, of which the charters, as well as that 
of the market, are said to be lost. Originally the fairs were held on the day and morrow of the Ascension ; 
and the day and morrow of St. Matthew. The time of holding the first has been altered to Monday before 
Ascension-day ; and the latter, by the reformation of the calendar, is now held on the 2d of October. The 
additional fairs are held on Easter Monday and Whit Monday. Notwithstanding the smallness of the town 
and the decline of the market, a handsome building, called the Town-house, was erected in 1790 by subserip- 


7 These later particulars are all gathered from a very full and Gibson, esq., F.S.A., published in the Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. and 
interesting account of Hawkshead parish apd school, by A. Craig  Chesh. xvii, p. 179.—B. H. 
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tion, in front of the market-place, for the transaction of public business. It is ornamented by a double 
arcade and rusticated pediment. The upper storey, or assembly-room, is used for public business, and as a 
school for girls. Scarcely a town in Lancashire has been less subject to mutation than Hawkshead. For 
centuries the number of its inhabitants has varied little, though of late it has rather diminished. The dwell- 
ings, about eighty in number, have undergone as little alteration as their inmates. 


Hawkshead Hall, designated Hawkeshall when the abbey of Furness was yet in the hands of the monks, lies a mile to the 
north of the town, and then partook of the character of a manorial mansion and a monastic cell. It was a quadrangular building, 
pleasantly situated on the margin of a shaded brook, wherein the abbot kept residence by one or more monks, who performed divine 
service in the church, and other parochial duties in the neighbourhood. This was the sessions-house of the district ; and the room 
over the gateway, in which the abbots kept their manorial court, was still tolerably entire until a few years ago, with some 
mouldings and frieze-work over the entrance to it. The hall, which is occupied by a farmer, has been recently rebuilt ; the estate 
attached to if continues exempt from the custom of tenant-right. 

A branch of the family of Sandys, of Graythwaite, resided for several generations in Esthwaite Hall, on the banks of the 
water of that name. This ancient house is used as a barn for the present farm-house. JWValker Ground} is the name of the 
parsonage-house and glebe of the incumbent, the gift of a Dr. Walker to the minister for ever. This benefactor is supposed to be 
the Rev. George Walker, an eminent divine of the seventeenth century, who is mentioned by Fuller as one of the worthies of this 
parish, and who was probably educated at the Free Grammar School. 


The other townships are: CLAIFE—SATTERTHWAITE, C.—and Monk CONISTON WITH SKELWITH. 


CLAIFE.—Within the hilly township of Claife stands the lofty ridge so frequently called Furness Fell 
by the lake tourists, but more correctly Latterbarrow. It is largely planted with larch and fir, and belongs 
to the Curwens of Belle Isle, Windermere, which stood a siege of six weeks by the Parliamentary forces in the 
great civil war. Selgrange, a jointure-house of the family, is at the foot of the fell. In ascending this 
hill, which separates Esthwaite water from Windermere, there is a splendid view of the Coniston and Langdale 
mountains ; in descending, on the other side, there is an equally fine view of Windermere. Connected with 
a disused slate-quarry here, is the local legend of the Crier of Claife.* 


Sawrey, in this township, gave name and residence to the first of the Sawreys, of Furness, afterwards of Low Graythwaite, 
Plumpton, and Broughton in Furness. West mentions a view of frankpledge held at ‘‘Sawrey infra” in 38 Henry VIII. (1546) : 
besides this division of Sawrey, there is Sawrey extra, or Far Sawrey, with a small school-house, licensed for Episcopal worship, 
established by William Braithwaite of the Fould in 1775, and since helped by many benefactors of the same name, not related to 
each other however. A church has just been erected here. Coulthouse, in the northern part of Claife, was an early residence of 
the Satterthwaites ; but is now chiefly known for the ancient meeting-house of the Friends, erected shortly after 1653 ; the first 
interment in its burial-ground being in 1658. Claife, being freehold, is exempt from suit and service to the Liberty of Furness. 
High Wray, in this township, about two miles from Hawkshead, has been for many generations the seat of the ancient family of 
Wilson ;* their residence there, overlooking the lake, being erected in 1728 (the date over the front door, and in other parts of the 
house) by Anthony Wilson, esq., born in 1673 ; he was the son of John Wilson of Little Langdale, by Dorothy Forrest, his wife, 
and was great-grandfather of the present John Wilson, esq., now of High Wray. His eldest son, John Wilson, esq., had, with 
other issue, a daughter, Susan, born in 1731, who married Nathan Gough, esq. of Kendal, being by him the mother of John Gough, 
esq., the celebrated blind philosopher, who was the early friend and patron of Dr. John Dalton, F.R.S., of Manchester, the author 
of the atomic theory. In both Atkinson’s Worthies of Westmoreland, and Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal, isa memoir of Mr. Gough, 
of whom, also, Wordsworth gives a happy descriptive portrait in his Lxewrsion. A sister, Rachel, of Mr. John Gough, married 
William Birkbeck, esq., of Settle, brother of the well-known Dr. George Birkbeck, M.D., F.R.S. 

There is also Wray Castle, a fine castellated mansion in the Tudor style, built in 1840 by James Dawson, esq., previously an 
eminent surgeon of Liverpool. It is the finest dwelling in the region of the lakes, both from its beauty and the views it commands. 
Within the grounds is a neat Episcopal church, built and endowed by Mr. Dawson. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—One of the most considerable townships in the county is Satterthwaite, which, 
extending from the south of Hawkshead to the borders of Colton parish, is nearly six miles in length by 
upwards of four in breadth. It is filled with rocks, swelling sterile hills, heathy fells, and native woods. 
The road from Hawskhead to Graythwaite winds along the west bank of Esthwaite water, and afterwards up 
hill and down dale, shrouded in coppice for nearly four miles, without a human habitation. ’ 


Graythwaite High, a plain rough-cast hall, consisting of a centre and two wings, is the principal abode in Satterthwaite, and 
is distinguished as the seat of the main line of the ancient family of Sandys. In 1 Richard II. (1377-8), Richard del Sandys, 
and in 14 and 18 Richard IT. (1390, 1394), Thomas del Sandys, the family being at that time of St. Bees, served as knights of 
the shire for Cumberland. The family came into Furness before the reign of Henry VI., towards the latter end of which, William 
Sandes married Margaret, ‘‘ cousin and heir of Thomas Rawlinson, abbot of Furness,”* and was great-grandfather of Edwyn Sandys, 
archbishop of York, ancestor of Lord Sandys of Ombersley in the county of Worcester. Mr. West has minutely traced the 
descents of this family to 1774. The present owner of Graythwaite is John Dalrymple Sandys, esq. At this hall is preserved a 
curious and unique relic of antiquity, the “peg tankard,” above 300 years old, with its row of silver pegs down the inside, about 
an inch apart, to mark how far each guest in turn must drink. At Graythwaite was formerly a chapel. It is mentioned by 
Bishop Gastrell in 1722 as a poor, mean building, used ‘‘as a malt-kiln and turf-room by a Quaker, in whose possession it now 
is ;’ but ‘ one Robert Satterthwaite, when a boy, heard his grandfather say that he had been several times at worship there,” 

The old house of Low Graythwaite, now a farm-house, was the seat of the Sawreys in the reign of Henry VIL1., from whom 
descended John Sawrey, whose daughter and heir married Thomas Rawlinson, her cousin, from whom are descended the Rawlinsons, 
of Graythwaite. Grizedale Hall, three centuries ago the residence of a family named Tomlinson, “is possessed by Thomas Bow- 


man, of Hawkshead, esq., having passed by sale from the Irtons to his father, the Rey. Thomas Bowman, M.A.” (1835). The 


l A custom of denominating the tenements ‘‘ grounds” is very 3 For their pedigree, see Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. 1846. 
prevalent here, as an affix to the names of the possessors ; thus, 4 West. Close’s edition, p. 321. It is, however, very uncertain 
besides Walker Ground, there are Roger Ground, Waterson Ground, whether there was any abbot of Furness of this name. West, on 
Keen Ground, and others, all near the town. p. 317, puts the penultimate abbot as (Alexander) Rawlinson also ; 

2 See Histor. Soc. Lane. and Cheshire, xviii. Mr. Gibson’s but this is known to be an error, his name having been Alexander 
paper, p. 139. Banke.—B. H. 
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new hall is now the residence of Montague Ainslie, esq. The Episcopal chapel of Satterthwaite existed before 1577, and is 
mentioned also in 1650. It was rebuilt about 1675. The registers begin in 1766. The present incumbent is the Rev. Haygarth 
Baines (1833). It is an ordinary building which was enlarged in 1837. In 1869 it was reseated, and a small chancel added, 
The patronage of the curacy was once exercised by the pew-owners, but it is now vested in the minister of Hawkshead. One 
of the principal wastes in this district is Dale Park Fell, which comprises an area of 417 statute acres. A yew-tree, of upwards 
of 90 years’ growth, at Graythwaite Field Head, has attained a girth of 64 inches at the height of 6 feet from the ground. 


Monk Coniston WITH SKELWITH.—This township extends to the extreme northern boundary of the 
county, and southward, to Water Head, the head of Coniston water. “ The huge dark mountain of 
Wetherlam, also called the Tilburthwaite Fell,”! rears its head north of Coniston Old Man. 


Water Head House was erected by Michael Knott, esq., and was purchased by John Marshall, esq., son of the knight of the 
shire for the county of York, in 1826. Mr. Marshall junior died in London, October 31, 1836. He was the owner of the 
lordship of Keswick, and the Derwentwater estates on the lake of Derwentwater, besides several manors in the neighbourhood, 
He had served as member of parliament for the borough of Leeds, and at the time of his death was erecting a church at Keswick. 
Thwaite, which forms the termination of so many names in this well-watered district,? is here the denomination of an estate 
which some years ago belonged to the ancient family of Kirkby. At Brathay near Skelwith, the northernmost point of the 
county, is a handsome church, Holy Trinity, erected and endowed in 1836 by the late G. Redmayne, esq. of Brathay Hall; in- 
cumbent, Rey. H. S. Callender, M.A. (1867). 

There was formerly a considerable manufacture of woollen yarn, spun by hand, in the parish of 
Hawkshead, the principal part of which was sold in Hawkshead market to the Kendal manufacturers. 
The machinery of the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire superseded these domestic processes about thirty 
years ago, and left the district destitute of manufactures, with the exception of a few bobbin-mills. 

The hills are rich in mineral treasures. There are considerable slate and flag quarries in Hawkshead, 
Monk Coniston, and Skelwith, the property of the duke of Buccleuch as lord of the manor. A small quantity 
of copper ore has been found in the estate of Hawkshead Hall, but it is not wrought. The principal fuel in 
use here is wood and peat. Coal in 1835 cost 30s. a-ton, having to be brought from Kendal, to which place 
it was carried from Mid-Laneashire by the canal. This has been altered by the opening of the Lancashire 
and Carlisle Railway, with its branch to Windermere. More than two-thirds of the land in this parish is 
occupied by woods and moorland. Of the cultivated land, about three-fourths is pasture. 


EDWIN SANDYS, D.D., archbishop of York, was the third son of William Sandys, of Hawkshead, by Margaret, 
daughter of John Dixon, of London, and born in the year 1519. He is said to have received his education at the school of 
Furness Abbey. In 1533, he entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of Bachelor in 1539, Master 
in 1541, and in 1547 proceeded Bachelor of Divinity, and became Master of Catherine Hall. 

At what period he took orders is not known; but at the death of his father in 1548, he was reetor of Haversham, Bueks ; 
and, having evinced his zeal for reform in the church, in the following year he was presented to a prebend at Peterborough, and 
admitted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1552, Edward V1. nominated him to a prebend in Carlisle cathedral ; and in 
1553, he was elected vice-chancellor of the University. On the king’s death, that year, Sandys rendered himself unhappily 
conspicuous by joining the party of Lady Jane Grey, and preaching a sermon in support of her pretensions to the suecession. 
He was marked out for vengeance, and sent to the Tower, where he enjoyed the society of Bradford the martyr. In this 
melancholy place they remained twenty-nine weeks, when they were sent to the Marshalsea. 

After nine weeks’ confinement in the Marshalsea, he was allowed to escape by the friendship and at the great risk of Sir 
Thomas Holeroft, the knight-marshal, a Lancashire man, and fled to the continent. Towards the end of 1558 he went to Zurich, 
and resided five weeks in the house of the celebrated Peter Martyr. 

Returning to England on Mary’s death, he became one of the leaders of the Puritan party in the chureh, zealous, however, 
for Uniformity even more than for Puritanism. In March 1559 he was appointed one of the Protestant divines to hold a 
disputation against an equal number of the Popish clergy before both Houses of Parliament at Westminster. He was also one of 
the commissioners for preparing the liturgy, ete. On the deprivation of the Popish prelates, Dr. Sandys was nominated to the 
see of Carlisle, which he refused, but accepted the bishopric of Worcester. In 1565, being well skilled in Hebrew, he was one of 
the bishops appointed to undertake the new translation of the Bible ; and the portion assigned him as his share of the work was 
the 1st and 2d books of Kings, and the 1st and 2d books of Chronicles. 

In 1570 he was translated to the see of London, and in 1576 to the archbishopric of York. His preferments, however, if 
they did not make him less active, did make him more irritable. He was involved in continual disputes. First he had a warm 
contention for his palace at Bishopsthorpe, which Queen Elizabeth wanted for the President of the North ; then, though himself 
a Puritan, he quarrelled with Whittingham, the Puritan dean of Durham. These misunderstandings with Whittingham, and 
others with his own dean, Doetor Hutton, rendered Sandys unpopular, and, with his diligence and activity in finding out papists, 
converted his life into a perpetual scene of contention and warfare. 

i In May 1582, in a progress through the province, he became involved in a scandal at an inn at Doneaster, which embittered 
his later years. It is said that, by the contrivance of Sir Robert Stapleton and others, the innkeeper’s wife was put to bed to him 
_at midnight, when he was asleep, on which the master of the inn rushed into the apartment, awakened the archbishop, and, with 
a dagger in his hand, threatened to avenge the injury, while Sir Robert Stapleton came in, as if suddenly called from his chamber, 
and pretended to pacify the innkeeper, whom he sent out of the room with the other conspirators, enjoining them secrecy, from 
a pretended regard for his grace and the honour of the church ; and advised the archbishop to hush the matter up. At first he 
complied, but afterwards brought the matter before the Star-chamber, and was declared innocent, while Stapleton and his accom- 
plices were first imprisoned, and afterwards severely fined. He died at Southwell (where he is interred) on the 10th of July 1588. 

He founded the school of Hawkshead in Furness, and endowed it with lands in the counties of Lancaster and York, to the 
amount of £30 per annum ; and enlarged that of Highgate in 1570, which was founded by Sir Roger Cholmondeley, and built a 
chapel adjoining. The archbishop’s writings have not extended further than a volume of Sermons on various Occasions, published 
im London in 1585, in 1616 in 4to, and in 1812 in 8vo. 


* Baines’s Companion, p. 96. essarted, and had, therefore, not acquired a right to that name.” 
~ Dr, Whitaker explains ¢havaite to be stubbed ground, and refers Hist. Richm. vol. ii. p. 408. But the Rev. J. Ingram, translator 
to the deed of partition between the montana de Furnese and the of the Saxon Chronicle, and formerly professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
barony of Kendal, in 1199, in which Tilburthwaite is called Tilbure Oxford, derives it from ppaete, a watery, washy place; from ppean 
only, ‘‘ whence,” he says, “ the inference, that it had not then been to wash, j F 
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CARTMEL PARISH. 


ARTMEL, though forming a part of Lancashire, is detached from the great body of the 

county. It is bounded on the south by the bay of Morecambe ; on the east by the estuary 
of the Kent and the river Winster; on the west by the Leven and its estuary, and 
Windermere lake ; and on the north by Black Beck, a small brook which runs into 
Windermere. From north to south the greatest length of the parish is 14, and 
its greatest breadth from east to west is 7 miles, comprising an area of 22,960 statute 
acres, by the Ordnance map 28,747. Ecclesiastically, it is in the archdeaconry of Westmoreland, and is the 
head of the rural deanery of Cartmel. It lies between two noble estuaries, while on the north rise the 
vast fells of Coniston. Its out-views in every direction are either wild or beautiful, and not unfrequently 
both. The surface is perpetually diversified between warm and fertile valleys and barren hills. The 
streams of the Winster, the Kent, and the Keer, have each their channels upon the sands, constantly flowing 
in variable shifting courses to the sea. Travelling over the sands is much less frequent than it was 
before the opening of the Furness Railway ; but still travellers occasionally venture over them on foot, 
horseback, and in conveyances, but no stage-coach now crosses. 


Two guides are stationed on the Cartmel or Lancaster sands; the first at the ford of the united Kent and Winster, and the 
second at the Keer, not far from the Hest Bank shore. Both these officers, at least the first, were appointed at a very early date 
by the prior of Cartmel, and had synodal and Peter-pence allowed for their maintenance. The tombstones in Cartmel church 
show that the office of guide has been in the family of Carter for many generations. The post was till lately held by a descendant, of 
the same name, but is now almost a sinecure, few besides carriers crossing the sands since the railway was made, Since the dissolution 
of monasteries they are paid from the revenues of the duchy. The guide over the Keer is subordinate to the guide over the Kent 
and Winster, who is charged with the payment of £10 per annum to the Keer guide. In the patent dated 9th February 1787 
(27 Geo. III.) to William Carter, the late guide, he is styled keeper, conductor, and governor over Sands, at the wages or fee of 
£12 per annum, and a tenement near Kent’s Bank, called the Carter’s house, with three adjoining closes. In the patent of George 
IV., dated 8th August 1828, the guide is styled James Carter, gentleman, and the salary fixed at £32 (including the £10 to the 
Keer guide), and the tenement at Kent’s Bank. Besides these small salaries, the guides received a few pence from each traveller. 


The successful construction of the railway across the sands has, however, produced consequences so 
important to the whole district that this great engineering work demands more detailed notice. 


Morecambe Bay extends about seventeen miles inland from its point of embouchure in the Irish Sea, and is of an average 
width of about twelve miles. Towards the head of the bay the waters shoal very much, and an immense extent of sand and 
alluvial mud is left high and dry at low water. In this state it had long been a sort of desert highway for vehicles and foot- 
passengers. The earl of Burlington (now Duke of Devonshire), whose residence, Holker House, lies on the north side of the bay, 
between the estuaries of the Kent and the Leven, found by old papers that, when the family moved from London to the north, 
Holker could only be reached in a reasonable time by crossing the sands, and preparations were made a fortnight or three weeks 
before the journey commenced to meet the family coach at Lancaster, and conduct it safely on the way. Indeed a stage-coach 
plied across the sands from Lancaster to Ulverston so recently as the summer of 1857 ; and many hairbreadth escapes occurred in 
the crossing. Many perished. More than a hundred persons have been buried in Cartmel churchyard who were drowned 
in attempting to pass over the sands, besides many others buried elsewhere on both sides of the bay. In the spring of 1857, a 
party of ten or twelve young men and women, proceeding to the hiring market at Lancaster, were overtaken by the advancing 
tide, and all perished. 

So long ago as 1837, the late George Stephenson recommended the construction of a railway from Poulton, near Lancaster, 
across the bay to Humphrey Head, as part of the project of a west-coast line to Scotland. He propesed to carry the road across 
the sands in a segment of a circle of five miles radius ; his design being to drive in piles for the whole length, and to form a solid 
fence of stone blocks on the land side of the piles, so as to retain the sand and silt brought down by the river from the interior, 
It was calculated that the value of the 40,000 acres of rich alluvial land thus reclaimed from the bay would have more than 
covered the cost of forming the embankment. But the scheme was not proseeuted, owing to a total want of public support ; and 
though afterwards taken up, with modifications, and at a considerably reduced scale of expense, by Mr. Hague, supported by Mr, 
Rastrick, both able engineers, it was deemed impracticable. 

The bay might not even yet have been railway-spanned but for the extraordinary energy and indomitable perseverance of 
the firm of Brogden and Sons, of which Mr. Alexander Brogden, of Lightburne House, Ulverston, and Holme Island, Grange, 
is the resident partner, who undertook, at their own cost, to construct a line across the bay in a form greatly modified from that 
suggested by Stephenson. This (with some subscriptions from the dukes of Buccleuch and Devonshire) they did out of their 
own capital ; and when it is stated that their line, although only nineteen miles in length, cost £420,000, and of that distance ten 
miles are sea-embankment and viaduets, it cannot fail to be regarded as an extraordinary instance of combined courage, 
perseverance, and commercial adventure, converting into a great success what most people pronounced to be an utter impossibility. 
The length of the railway is 19 miles 2 chains; and the length of sea-embankment (including that of the Leven, 8 miles 
10 chains; that of the Grange shore, 2 miles 50 chains ; the Winster, 1 mile 10 chains; the Kent, 1 mile 50 chains ; 
and the Warton, 1 mile 50 chains) is 10 miles 10 chains. The two long viaducts are—that over the river Kent, 522, and that 
over the Leven, 521 lineal yards—together 1043 yards (not much less than three-quarters of a mile) of viaduct. The works were 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. James Brunlees, C.E., a gentlaman of much experience and great ability in difficult 
sea-works.! By this line, which was opened in August 1857, more than 1000 acres of land were reclaimed from the bay. A few 


1 «The work during its progress was a daily encounter with when to the flow of the water was added the force of a south 
difficulties, occurring at every flux and reflux of the tide; and westerly storm, the temporary havoc made in the embankments 
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years ago the Ulverston and Lancaster Railway became, by purchase, a part of the Furness Railway system, of which it formed 
the great link with the lines traversing Lancashire from north to south (and more lately with those eastward across Yorkshire 
and to the eastern ports), and thus constituted an invaluable addition to the whole. Upon the completion of the railway, the 
transit of minerals to the inland iron-manufacturing districts rapidly and immensely increased, and several small villages along 
its course grew suddenly in population, importance, and wealth. Furnaces on a large scale, and with the best appliances, 
were erected at Barrow by Messrs. Schneider, Hannay, and Co.; were carried on with great spirit and success ; and have 
recently been transformed ‘into the Barrow Hematite Iron and Steel and Mining Co. (limited), under the presidency of the duke 
of Devonshire. : : 

The reclamation by the railway works of so large an area of valuable land led in one instance to a claim being set up by the 
lord of the manor, of which the new land seemed to form the foreshore. An action was tried at the Lancaster Spring Assizes 
1867, in which the plaintiff, Mr. George Edward Wilson, of Dallam Tower, claimed to. be entitled, as lord of the manor of 
3eetham, to 410 acres of land, part of that reclaimed from Morecambe Bay by the railway works. The defendants, Messrs. 
Brogden, on the other hand, pleaded that they were entitled to the land as grantees of the crown, as they had bought the land 
from the Ulverston and Lancaster Railway Company, to which company, in 1852, it had been granted by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. The lands in question having, prior to their reclamation, been below high-water mark of ordinary tides, and 
therefore presumably belonging to the crown, the plaintiff had to show that the crown had, long prior to its grant in 1852 to 
the Railway Company, granted the same land to the plaintiff's predecessors, the lords of the manor of Beetham. This he failed 
to show; and the jury, after an investigation of three days, found a verdict for the defendants. The plaintiff, being dissatisfied 
with the verdict, moved the Court of Exchequer for a new trial, on the ground that the verdict was against evidence. After three 
days’ argument, the Court unanimously refused to grant a new trial, saying that the verdict was satisfactory, and that if it had 
been the other way they would have set it aside in favour of the defendants. This result, in all probability, put a stop to other 
claims on the part of lords of manors along the extent of land reclaimed from Morecambe Bay. 


One consequence of these railway works is, that the small island, called the Holme, situated opposite 
the junction of the Winster and Kent, which was formerly alternately in Westmoreland and Lancashire, 
according to the change in the channels of these rivers, is now permanently allocated to Lancashire. This 
island was the property of Mr. Fitchett, of Warrington, by purchase of the executors of the late John 
Wilkinson, of Castle Head, esq. It was subsequently bought by Mr. Alexander Brogden, M.P., who has a 
delightful summer residence upon it, having taken advantage of the railway embankment to connect it by 
a causeway with the new road from Grange and the mainland, so as to afford dry communication at all 
states of the tide. 

The town of Cartmel is situated on the banks of a small stream, called the Ay, rising at the little pool 
of Ayside Tarn, in Staveley, three miles north of Cartmel. Below the latter it meanders by Lower Cark, 
sometimes called Cark Beck, and falls into the Leven near Lower Holker Hall. <A rivulet, denominated 
Black Beck, rushes into Windermere from the hills on the north side of Cartme]l Fell. The portion of the 
parish forming the only Lancashire part of the east shore of Windermere, is included in Staveley and Cartmel 
Fell, extending from Newby Bridge to Black Beck a little below Storrs. The most prominent objects in the 
beauties of this section of the lake, within the parish, are the village of Newby Bridge, Fell Foot, Townhead, 
and Cartmel Fell. 


** A considerable number of trivial Roman antiquities have been found in various parts of the parish, but no marks of forts, 
camps, roads, dikes, or other permanent works. Some years ago, 524 silver coins, enclosed in an unglazed earthen pot, which 
was broken to pieces before the contents were disclosed, were found near Walton Hall, in Upper Holker, on an estate of the late 
earl of Burlington, in whose museum they were deposited. They were in a capital state of preservation, and consisted chiefly of 
pieces of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Caracalla and his wife, ete. ; among them was a copper coin of 
Adrian. Castle Head, anciently called Atterpile Castle, opposite the mouth of the Winster, a remarkable isolated round hill, is 
conjectured to have been the site of a Roman settlement, from the discovery of coins, ornamental utensils, and other articles of 
Roman workmanship. Half-a-century ago, a number of miscellaneous relics were discovered at Castle Head, of which the most 
remarkable were parts of a human skull, vertebrie, ete. ; jaws of a large species of deer; teeth of buffaloes, and other animals ; 
tusks of a boar, etc. ; pieces of limestone, resembling hens’ eggs ; rings of silver, brass, and iron ; beads of blue rag-stone, lead, 
clay, and glass ; 95 sticas of Northumbrian kings ; 75 Roman coins ; a stone supposed to have been a mould for casting silver 
rings; iron ore; petrified bone, pebbles; impressions in clay, pottery, or bone; and imitations of mussels. A small earthen urn, 
containing bones in a caleined state, was found in Yew Tree Field, in Allithwaite, about two years ago. A coin of Maximus was 
picked up, in digging at Broughton, about 1785. It is not improbable, if Mr. West has established proofs of the passage of a 
Roman road over Low Furness, that the same line of road traversed the lower part of this parish, from the Leven to the Kent Sands, 
nearly, if not entirely, in the course of the present way.””—(1835.) 

The etymology of the place is regarded by Dr. Whitaker as British, derived from Kerf, a camp or fortification, and me/Z, a 
ell, or small mountain—a fortress amongst the fells. 


Camden says the Britons settled here in 677, two hundred and twenty-eight years after the arrival of 
‘the Saxons; and Egfrid, king of Northumbria, gave St. Cuthbert the land, and all the Britons in it.’ If 
this account be correct, the transaction probably occurred in the year 685, when he caused Cuthbert to be 
consecrated a bishop.” 

After this there is a chasm of five hundred years in the history of Cartmel. What part the inhabitants 
took in the contests between the Saxons and the Danes is unknown, nor is the parish inserted in Domesday 


was calculated greatly to discourage the projectors. The principal 
obstacles were encountered in crossing the estuary of the Leven. 
In making borings nothing but sand was found to a depth of 30 
feet; in one case it was 70 feet deep.” dae The 
crossing of the estuaries of the Kent and the Leven was effected 
by similar means—the construction, by the aid of iron piles, of 
weirs and embankments to confine the river-channels to certain 
fixed beds, the chief engineering difficulty being to find a solid 


foundation amidst the shifting sands (eddies constantly under- 
mining the foundations of the works) for the piers of the 
extensive viaducts across the mouths of the two rivers. The 
land reclaimed behind the Kent embankment is now under culti- 
vation, where only a short time since fishing-boats were accus- 
tomed to ply their trade—See the Quarterly Review, vol. ciii. 
January 1858, p. 19. 


1 Britan. p. 621, edit. 1590. 2 Chron. Saxon. ad ann, 658. 
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book. The next mention made of this place is in 1188, when a priory for canons-regular of St. Augustine was 
founded here by William Mareschal, the elder, earl of Pembroke, to whose ancestor, William Mareschal, the 
manor had been given by Henry I. This priory, the distinguishing historical feature of Cartmel, was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and displaced the “ancient parish church” which stood here before the Conquest, and whose 
tithes were given by the earl of Pembroke to the new priory. By the original charter it was provided that 
this monastery should never be elevated to the dignity of an abbey. The founder prescribed the mode of 
electing the priors, as well as of governing the institution, and his charter concludes in these terms: “This 
house I have founded for the increase of our holy religion, giving and granting to it every kind of liberty 
that heart can conceive, or the mouth utter; and whosoever shall in any way infringe upon these immunities, 
or injure the said priory, may he incur the curse of God, of the blessed Virgin Mary, and of all other saints, 
as well as my particular malediction.”' Among the privileges of this religious foundation, it had the exelu- 
sive right vf appointing a guide to conduct travellers over the sands, as the priory of Birkenhead, opposite 
to Liverpool, had the privilege of appointing boatmen to ferry passengers over the Mersey. The founder 
endowed this favourite object of his holy zeal with all his lands of Kertmell, including common of fishery in 
the Kaen, together with the church of Balifar (Balissax), and the chapel of Balunadan and its appendages : 
also with the town of Kinross in Ireland, with the advowson of its church and all that thereunto appertained. 
as well as with the tithes of the older church of Cartmel. 

A market every Thursday had been established here by William de Mareschal, according to the lan- 
guage of a record in the Chapter House, Westminster, long before the time of Richard I.,’ or before the 
foundation of the priory. In the first year of King John, the lands, the church, and the liberties of Kartemel 
were amply confirmed to the canons by royal charter. In 9 John the prior of Kertmel appeared in a court 
of law, as complainant, against Ralph de Betham, who, he alleged, would not permit him to have the common 
of fishing in the water of Kaen, as he had been used to enjoy, and still ought to possess, by the charter of 
Henry I., who gave the land of Kertmel to William Mareschal, who gave it to the canons, with the aforesaid 
common. The prior succeeded in establishing his right,’ and, in the same year, a writ was issued to the 
sheriff, containing a declaration that earl William Marescall should have the priory of Kerdmill as long as it 
pleased the king” The church and additional lands were conferred on the canons of Cartmel by charter, in 
17 John.° A papal grant and protection was issued to this house in 1233 by Gregory IX., of which the 
following is a literal translation :— 


Grecory, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to his beloved children the prior of St. Mary of Cartmel, and to his 
brethren, both present and future, professing the religious life, FoR EVER. 

It is fit that Apostolic succour should attend those who choose the religious life, lest by chance some fit of rashness should eall 
them back from what they have proposed, or take away the sacred power of religion. Therefore, my chosen children in the Lord, 
we graciously assent to your just request, and have taken the Church of the Holy Mother of God, the Virgin Mary of Kermel, in 
which ye are engaged in divine service, under the protection of the blessed Peter and ourselves, and favour you with the privilege 
of the present writing. First, indeed, appointing that the canonical order which is known to be instituted according to God and 
the rule of the blessed Augustine in that place shall be inviolably observed there in perpetuity. Moreover, whatever possessions 
and whatever goods the same church may justly and canonically possess, or may be able to obtain in future by grant of the popes, 
or by gift of kings or princes, by offering of the faithful, or by other just methods under God’s approval, shall remain secure and 
untouched to you and yout successors. Among which we have specified these in particular words :—The place itself in which the 
afore-named church is situated, with all its appurtenances ; the church of St. Michael of Kermel, with its lands and all its appur- 
tenances ; the church of balissax, with its chapel of Balunadan ; the cell of Kilros ; the cell of Selrredale ; the church of Kilt, 
with its appurtenances ; the land of hest ; two marks of silver which you have received yearly from the church of Witentone ; 
the land near the vi/7 of Melsamebi, with meadows, lands, groves, messuages, and pastures in wood and plain, in waters and mills, 
in roads and paths, and all their other liberties and immunities. And moreover, for your enclosures which you cultivate your- 
selves, or at your expense, whether not yet settled or used for the pasture of your cattle, no one shall presume to exact or extort 
tithes of you. And it shall be lawful for you to receive, free and unfettered, to religion, ecclesiastics or laymen flying from the 
world, and to keep them in spite of all gainsaying. We especially enjoin that it shall not be lawful for any of your brethren, after 
profession made in your church, to withdraw, without license from his prior, from the church, except on the ground of a stricter 
rule. And no one shall dare to keep one so withdrawing after caution of your common letters. And when a general interdict is 
on the land, it shall be lawful for you (with closed doors and the excommunicate and interdicted excluded) to perform religious 
service in a low voice and without the ringing of bells. And meanwhile, provided that you shall not have done it in the presence 
of an interdieted person, you shall undertake, to wit, the chrism, the sacred oil, the consecration of altars or churches, the ordain- 
ing of ecclesiastics who shall have been promoted to holy offices by their diocesan bishop, if so be he be a Catholic and have the 
favour and certificate of the holy Roman See, and be willing to show them without deceit. Moreover, we order that no one shall 
dare to build any chapel or oratory within the bounds of your parish without consent from you and the diocesan bishop, the privi- 
lege of the Roman pontiffs excepted. In addition, we forbid any new and undue exactions at all to be made from you by areh- 
bishops, bishops, archdeacons, deacons, and all other ecclesiastical or secular persons. And we decree that there shall be free 
burial there, so that no one may obstruct the devotion and last wish of those who have arranged to be buried there, unless indeed 
they be excommunicated, or under interdict, or public usurers, the rights of those churches from which they have been taken being 
however reserved. And, besides, you have free right by our authority to redeem, and lawfully free and revoke, to the use of the 
churches to which they belong, all tithes and possessions belonging to your church which are held back by laymen. And no one, by 


1 As to the internal regulation of the house, Mareschal says, may never be made of this priory.”’—Duchy Records, Repert. 
“‘T will and appoint that the aforesaid house and canons be free Bag I. n. 5. 
from all subjection to any other house ; and that, on the death of Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane, Rot, 6. 
the prior, the canons shall elect two canons, and represent to me, Rot, Chart. 1 Joh. m. 27, n. 161. 
their patron, or to my heirs, that he on whom our common assent. Placit de Term. Pasch. Lane. 9 Joh. Rot. %, im dorso. 
shall fix, shall officiate as prior, so that whoever is chosen prior Rot. Liter. Clausar. 9 Joh, m. 2. 
shall have the name and office of prior only, and so that an abbey > Rot. Chart. 17 Joh. m. 5, n. 34. 
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cunning or violent usurpation, shall be put over thee, the present prior of that place, or any of thy successors, except one whom 
the brethren by common consent or the majority of brethren of a higher council, according to God and the rule of the blessed 
Augustine, have caused to be chosen. And wishing with paternal anxiety to provide for you peace and tranquillity, we order by 
apostolical authority, that within the limits of your lands no one shall dare to commit robbery or theft, arson, bloodshed, or 
unwarily seize or kill a man, or do any violence. Moreover, we confirm by apostolic authority, and certify by the privilege of 
the present writing, all the liberties and immunities granted to your church by our predecessors the Roman pontiffs ; also the liberties 
and exemptions from secular exactions reasonably allowed to you by kings or princes, or others of the faithful. We decree, there- 
fore, that it shall be lawful to no man whatever to disturb the said church, or to carry away its possessions, or to retain them when 
carried away, or to lessen or harass them by any annoyances ; but all their things shall be kept entire for the future direction and 
sustenance of those for whose various use they were granted ; the authority of the apostolic see and the canonical claim of the 
diocesan bishops being reserved. If, therefore, in future, any ecclesiastic or layman, knowing this deed of our executing, shall 
unadyisedly attempt to contravene it, having been admonished a second and a third time, unless he shall make due satisfaction for 
his guilt, he shall lose his station of power and honour, and know that he exists under the ban of divine judgment for the iniquity 
which he has perpetrated, and shall be made excommunicate from the most holy body and blood of God and our redeemer the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the last judgment shall lie under sharp vengeance. But to all in that place who keep its laws, the peace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with them. For so much may they see the fruit of their good conduct, and from the inexorable judge 
may they receive the reward of eternal peace.—AMEN. ,», AMEN. 
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The charters of King John were confirmed by Henry III’ In 1248, a commission was issued by the 
archbishop of York, appointing the abbot of Furness and the precentor of Beverley, visitors of the Priory of 
Cartmel, to inquire into certain alleged irregularities, with power even to depose the prior and his subordi- 
nates. In 20 Edward I. (1292), the prior of Kertmel was called, on a Quo Warranto, to show his right to 
have sherifl’s turn, assize of bread and beer, wreck of sea, waif, infangenthef, to hold pleas of withernam, in 

-Kertmel in Furneys, and to be exempt, for himself and men, from fines and amerciaments, and from suit 


} Feeling some doubt as to the real character of the above docu- 
ment, of which the cut appended seemed to profess to be a fac- 
simile, a friend, Mr. J. W. Bone. B.A., has kindly inspected the 
original, which is preserved among the Duchy muniments, recently 
transferred to the Record Office, and he communicates to me the 
following account of it :—‘* There is no. reason whatever to doubt 
that it is an original, written in the year 1233, and in a most excel- 
lent state of preservation, almost as legible as if written twenty years 


after all signatures in Spain. The ornament at the end of the 
pope’s signature is, as given by Baines, an exact copy of the ori- 
ginal. So also is the ornament preceding it ; but the handwriting 
is not, the original being ‘ black-letter.’ The document has at- 
tached to it a leaden bulla or seal, fastened to the bull by threads of 
silk, not one of which is broken, bearing on the obverse two heads 
with an ornamental cross between them, surmounted by the letters 


ago. What might have been supposed from Baines’ illustration to be 
a seal at the end is not so, but is in reality a part of the signature, 
an ornamental cross, etc., done in ink. Each of the signatures is 
also preceded by a small eross, all of different design, which I have 
endeayoured to reproduce ; and each signature is also followed by 
its own peculiar rubrica or flourish, as is usual to the present day 


“A 
SPA SPE [?S. Paulus, S. Petrus]; reverse, GREGORIVS P P. VIII.” 
Mr. Bone has also kindly collated the text, as given in the old 
edition of this work, with the original, and has thus cleared up 
several obscure points, and enabled me to give a reliable translation 
of this curious deed,—B, H. 


2 Rot. Chart. 54 Hen. III, m. 12. 
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and service to county and wapentake, On this occasion, the prior, by his attorney, claimed to have a free 
court at Kertmel, but not a sheriff’s tourn; and, as to the assize of bread and beer, wreck and waif, he 
alleged that the manor of Kertmel was in the seisin of William de Marechal, who, long before the time of 
King Richard, had a market every Thursday, with these liberties, in the manor; and that he afterwards 
gave the manor, with all its appurtenances, to the priory for ever: in corroboration of this statement, he 
produced the charter of foundation, and the charter granted to the priory in 54 Hen. III. (1270), which 
confirmed the charters of King John, and further granted to the canons of Kertmel, sok, sak, thol, theam, 
infangthef, utfangthef, etc., exemption from suits of shires, hundreds, and wapentakes, tolls, stallage, and 
lastage.' The case terminated in the forfeiture of the privileges of wreck and waif only, which were 
adjudged to be seized into the king’s hands,’ who conferred them on his brother, Edmund, earl of Laneaster.* 
In 13 Edward IL. (1319-20), the serjeanty of Cartmell was granted to Sir Robert de Holand,‘ but nothing 
further appears respecting this transaction, unless a royal diploma and license to the prior to purchase lands 
granted in 17 Edward II. (1323-4), may be considered as connected with the reinstatement of the canons in 
their possessions.’ Letters patent were granted, in 2 Henry IV. (1401), to the prior of Kertemell, amply 
confirming to him his manors, lands, liberties.° Preparatory to the Dissolution, the demesnes of this house 
were surveyed, in 28 Henry VIII. (1536) ;’ and, four years afterwards, the manor of Cartmel was annexed 
to the duchy of Lancaster, in which it still remains. The possessions of the house were transferred to Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, by the earls of Derby and Sussex, the king’s commissioners,® and, in 3 Elizabeth (1561), 
Cartmel was annexed to the see of Chester.’ A certificate of the valué of the lands and demesnes having 
been made, in 1608, by the steward,” a contract, by indenture dated Ist December, 7 James I. (1609), was 
made between Thomas Emerson of London, esq.,and Richard Cowdall of London, gent., on the one part, and 
George Preston of Holker, esq., from which it appears that James, under the royal county palatine and 
duchy seals, bearing date at Westminster, November 27,— 

—in consideration of the true service of John, Viscount Haddington, in delivering the king from the wicked conspiracy of the 
two brothers Greys, whom he cut off, when rushing against the king’s innocent and unarmed head, grants that he shall bear an 
honourable allusive ensign ; and, at the humble petition of the aforesaid Viscount Haddington, gives and grants, inter alia, to 
the said Thomas Emerson and Richard Cowdal, all that his manor of Cartmel, in the county of Lancaster, with all its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, all the site of the manor, with the park, four acres of pasture, forty of arable, eighteen of meadow, 
fourteen called Over Park, sixteen at Lower Park, eleven at Cragshaw, three at Hepehow formerly in the tenure of Thomas Thorn- 
borough ; all that house called Frith Hall, with Low Frith, once in the tenure of Christopher Preston, also Blackriges, pareelled 
lands of the late priory of Cartmel, with all lands and tenements known as the manor of Cartmel, of the annual rent, with per- 
quisites, courts, and etc., of 22s. 8d. ; of received increase, £52:12:8, formerly parcels of lands and possessions exchanged by 
Henry VIII. with Thomas Holeroft, knt., lately parcel of the priory, including wastes, moors, marshes, woods, all rents, reversions, 
and services, as well free as customary, to be held in fee-farm by feudal annual military service, possessing right of wards, mar- 
riages, escheats, reliefs, heriots, fines, courts-leet, view of frankpledge, waif, estray, common of estovers, markets, tolls, ete., in 
the village, fields, parish, or hamlet, of Cartmel, to be held, as of the king’s leet of Hampton Court, by one-twentieth part of one 
knight's fee. 

A further indenture testifies that Thomas Emerson and Richard Cowdall sold the said manor, by 
nomination and requisition of Viscount Haddington, for £2200, to George Preston of Lower Holker, esq., 
to be held, with all rights, privileges, and appendages, as fully as ever held by the said Thomas Emerson 
and Richard Cowdall, and to be held, with the borough of Malmsbury, of the king. George Preston, the 
purchaser, was grandson of Christopher, the first of his name, of Holker. Catherine, the heiress of his 
grandson Thomas, married Sir William Lowther, bart., whose grandson, Sir William, having no issue, 
devised his estates to his cousin (son of his mother’s brother, William, third duke of Devonshire), Lord 
George Augustus Cavendish, who was the first of his name at Lower Holker. Dying unmarried in 1795, 
he was succeeded by his brother, Lord Frederick, who also died unmarried in 1803. His heir was another 
brother, Lord John Cavendish, who also died issueless, and the estates of the family in Cartmel and Furness 
passed to their nephew, Lord George Augustus Henry Cavendish, third son of the fourth, and brother of the 
fifth, duke of Devonshire. He was created earl of Burlington, an ancient title revived at the coronation of 
William IV., September 8, 1831, and died May 9, 1834, and from him the estate has descended in the 
Cavendish family to the present duke of Devonshire, who is lord of the manor and abbey of Furness, 
part of the manor of the priory of Cartmel, Kirkby Ireleth, Lower Holker, Brindle, and others. 

In 16 Charles I., on the petition of William Elphinstone and John Croft, a grant in fee-farm was 
made, by letters patent, to seven persons named, of all the lands, tenements, and farms, part of the pos- 
sessions of the dissolved priory of Carmel, in the parish of Cartmel, not before granted in any preceding 
reign subsequent to its dissolution. 


The possessions conveyed are described as messuages and tenements in Carke and Howlker within the prepositure and manor 
of Cartmell with 22d. for tythe of hay ; total duchy rent for Carke and Howlker, £7 : 1:8 ;—tenements in Broughton, £4 : 10:10, 


1 Placit. de Quo Warr. 20 Edw. I. Lane. Rot. 6. 5 Rot. Pat. 2 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 44. 

2 Rot. Pat. 21 Hdw. III. p. 1, m. 6. 7 Duchy Records, Repert. Bag G, n. 27. 
3 Rot. Chart. 23 Edw. I. n. ri 8 Whitaker's Whalley, p. 562. 

4 Duchy Records, Repert. Bag B, n. 8. 9 Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i. p. 74. 


5 Jbid. Bag I, n. 5. 10 Duchy Records, Repert. Bag A, n. 26. 
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—in Aynson, 53s. 10d ; in Templand, 22s. 4d. : in Haselrigg and Aysett, £5 :13:4;—Newton, £3:10:8; Grange and Kentish- 
bancke, £5 : 14 :2:—Fluckburgh, £4 :19:8 ;—Walton, £6: 2:5 ;—Cartmell Fell, £6 : 9:11 ;—Staveley, £3: 5 : 4.—Total rent, 
£51:4:1, being parcel of the rents of the priory of Cartmel united to the Duchy of Lancaster. Cartmel Fell paid a rent, called 
‘* service silver,” with £8:15:3. Several farms in Cartmel were charged with a ‘ gresson,” or rent called ‘‘the knowinge,” of 
£7:17 :10, payable every second year and a half. The grant included the hailiwick of Broughton, containing Neweton, Lindal, 
Hampsfell, Kentishbancke, Templand, Greenbancke, Aynam, Setill, Flouckburgh, Carke, Winder, Allithwaite, and Mireside, 
nearly all chargeable with gresson, silver service, and knowinge ; the total bailiwick rent was £24: 6 : 34: also Walton and Barne- 
earth bailiwick, including Agrigst, Legrist, Howlker, thirteen shops in Cartmel town (partial rents of Barnegarth 2s. 33d. for 
seventeen hens), saltcoetes in the Firth, the mosses of Waythome, Ellerside, Wreke, and Barker, in Firth ; whole amount of the 
bailiwick, £17 : 17:5} and half a farthing ; also turbaries, moors and marshes, lands of Windermore in the said manor, Little 
Dubbes, Templand Banck, Howlker Banck and Buckburowe Banck, Hampsfell Banck, Cartmell Fell, and Cartmell Common, with 
royalties, glebe, assarts, tithes of sheaves of corn, grain, hay, fish, salt, eggs, wool, flax, hemp, lambs, and all tithes, muletures, 
rent seck, rent of assize, boons, escheats, courts-leet, views of frankpledges, free chase, and free warren, chattels of outlaws, felons, 
ete., courts of pie-powder, stallages, tolls, piccages, with the fullest privileges ever enjoyed by the prior in the prepositure of 
Cartmel, excepting, always, lands in Carke and Holker, of the yearly rent of 23s. lately granted to Charles Harbard, and others, 
also, excepting Tarne Greene, Thornepanstye, the mills in Staveley and Blackburgh, rents in Broughton, Aynesom Mill, Mireside 
Hall, Canons Winder, Ravens Winder, Holker Mill fishery for 46s. 8d. for Burnebarowe, Bigland field, Grisgorth, ineluding all 
presentations before granted, as royal mines of lead and tin, etc., to be held as of the king’s manor of Enfield in Middlesex, by 
fealty of free and common soccage, discharging them of corrodies, and other rents. This patent is dated 1 July, 16 Charles L., 
and appoints attorneys for the delivery. 

A rent of 13s. “due from divers tenants in the manor of Cartmel, of right belonging to the lordship of 
Furness, and payable to the bailiff,” is recorded in a parliamentary survey of Furness in 1649. The court- 
leet and view of frankpledge of this manor have not been held for a considerable time. A court of record is 
reported to have heen held in the time of the Lowthers for the recovery of small debts, that being one of the 
leet privileges. The parish was anciently divided into three bailiwicks: part of Cartmel Fell and part of 
Staveley formed one; Broughton was another, and Walton with Barngarth another. To the bailiwicks 
succeeded greaveships, equivalent to constablewicks, where officers termed greaves alternately served for the 
collection of the ancient parish proportion of the county rate. The east division of Cartmel Fell still continues 
a greaveship, in which £6: 10:14 is annually collected, and forms what is called Greave’s Rent, or Grave 
Rent. Though the parish continued to be divided into constablewicks, every township had its own constable 
appointed by the ley-payers, and sworn to their service by the county magistrates, but all these are now super- 
seded by the county police. 

Few vestiges of the priory remain. The chief of these is the gate-house, of great antiquity and much 
dilapidated. The arched gateway has formerly been groined. From a door in the gateway, a rude massive 
staircase leads to what has once been a lofty room, now divided into two rooms by a rough flooring, in which 
a few ornamental niches indicate a certain ancient importance. This room is said to have been the court- 
house of the manor of Cartmel originally, but was converted into a public school in 1624, and continued in 
use as such until the erection of the present free school on another site in 1790. It is now used as a lumber- 
room. In front there is a curious square-headed niche for a statue, and in the walls, which are of great 
thickness, there have been cavities and passages. Portions of the outer wall that enclosed the monastic 
buildings are discoverable at several points. From the gateway it ran a little to the west, then north past 
Fairfield, and in this line about one hundred yards of the ancient wall exist of rough rubble stone. From 
this point the wall extended to the east, then south-east to the barns of the monastery, standing so lately as 
the beginning of this century, when they were taken down. The priory wall passed from this point to the 
ehurch. The area thus surrounded would comprise about twenty-two statute acres. A small building, for- 
merly the monastic infirmary, and the name “ Nun Flat” as the appellation of a field, were remaining within 
living memory. 

The Priory Cnurcn, now the PArisH CHuRCcH, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is an ancient venerable 

? > ‘ : oO P) 
edifice, situated upon a flat on the east side of the town, It is built in the form of a cross, and comprises a. 
nave with its two side aisles, north and south transepts, and a very noble choir and chancel, with two chapels 
or chantries, one on each side of the choir, and a vestry formed out of part of the north chapel. The tower, 
a square, low, ungainly structure, rises at the intersection of the transepts, and is surmounted by a second 
smaller tower, also square, but standing diagonally to the lower one, giving the church an odd appearance. 

The oldest parts of the church are the transepts, and the Pyper Choir to the north of the chancel. The transepts have the 
wide perpendicular buttresses, but little projecting, characteristic of the Norman period, and in the north chancel are several win- 
dows of the later Norman or transitional period ; these are now, most of thern, filled up, but the outlines remain, and are well worth 
notice. The Pyper Choir is also marked by its rude figured Norman corbels, though later Perpendicular windows have been in- 
serted in the original wall, probably in the early part of the fourteenth century. Close to the north transept, but actually in the 
nave, a very fine Norman doorway has been rebuilt as a pointed arch, 

The interior is striking from its loftiness, and the beauty of the perspective of the aisles. When Mr, Baines wrote it was still 
in the disfigured state which had resulted from the neglect, or even more mischievous improvements of a former generation. The 
high wide arch of the chancel was partly filled by an organ gallery, the north transept was also partly occupied by a gallery, the 
ceiling was a gaudy plaster-work, the walls and pillars were covered with plaster and whitewash, and the floor was lost in heavy 
pews. From 1850 to 1868, however, very complete and careful restorations have been in progress, which have quite changed the 
vharacter of this fine old church, and brought out its grandeur and beauty. The walls have been scraped, the galleries removed, 


the ceiling has been opened to the massive old ‘‘ tymber-roofe ” of George Preston, before 1640, and many other improvements have 
been made. 
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One of the finest features in the edifice, unknown before, is the triforium arcade, of simple, massive construction, a part of the 
oldest building, and extending, with some interruptions, round the chancel. On the north of the chancel, separated from it by two 
very fine Norman arches, is the narrow chapel ealled the Pyper Choir, with a very ancient groined stone roof. On the south is 
another chapel called the Town Choir ; this has been one of the later additions, as the wall of the chancel still shows, projecting 
into this chapel, several of the old sculptured Norman corbels, which evidently were once on an external wall. In this chapel, 
which is said to have been the parish church in conventual times, are two sedilia. 

Partly separating the chancel from the nave is an oaken screen, also extending on the south and north sides of the choir, but 
which was restored by the Prestons in a debased style. The old misereres remain, however, and the stalls, twenty-six in number, 
are placed against the screen upon the whole of its three sides, in front of each a small oaken desk, separated from the next by a 
crocket of oak. The miserere of the stall next the entrance-door, on the south side, is inscribed with the letters W. W., taken to 
be the initials of William de Walton, one of the early priors, and on another is a monogram of the initials J. T. 

It is highly probable that this church is originally of Saxon date, as the place belonged to the church before the Conquest. 
The descendant of the Norman baron of the manor, William Mareschal, earl of Penibroke, erected the present building as the 
church of the priory ; and West states it to be of the early part of the reign of Henry II. In the time of Edward III. a general 
alteration was made in the edifice ; the inserted windows are of that period, and remains of fine painted glass, containing figures 
of the line of Jesse, with the name of each, have several remnants of inscriptions in the Longobardic character, which could not be 
later. The wreck produced at the Dissolution was, however, less complete here than in most other places ; the inhabitants of Cart- 
mel, on account of the conventual church being also parochial, were allowed to purchase it at an indulgent price, and this is one of 
the very few monastic edifices which escaped the general destruction. The resources of the parishioners seem to have been exhausted 
by this effort ; for, eighty years afterwards, the necessary repairs of the church were neglected, and it was hastening fast to a state 
of dilapidation ; the refectory, chapter-house, prior’s lodgings, and a number of other offices, disappeared, and even the roof became 
insufficient to exclude the weather, when George Preston, of Holker, esq., contracted with the parishioners, in consideration of forty 
marks, and as much old lead as could be spared, to re-edify the building, and to cover the greater part of it with a new roof. This 
timely renovation restored, though with diminished splendour, the sacred pile, and has preserved to this remote part of Lancashire, 
an edifice of which the inhabitants have reason to boast. 

The monumental memorials are numerous. The most ancient of them, probably, is a tomb of prior William de Walton, within 
a plain arch, on the north side of the high altar, and inseribed on a beautiful and perfect slab of grey marble, in Longobardic 
characters—‘* Hie jacet Frater Wilhelmus de Waltone, prior de Kortmel.” Close beside it is a slab of red sandstone, also very 
ancient, the inscription on which is, however, illegible, with the exception of the word @illus. On the opposite side is the tomb 
of a Harrington and his lady : both lie recumbent beneath a fine open-work canopy, which, however, bears the marks of much dislo- 
cation and alteration, decorated with a variety of figures, with groups of chanting monks on the surbase. The date does not appear, 
but this is supposed to be Sir John Harrington, who, in 1305, was summoned by Edward I., with others, to meet him at Carlisle 
to attend him on his expedition into Scotland, and was there knighted along with Prince Edward. On opening this tomb in the 
summer of 1831, the workmen found part of a leathern shield, which had doubtless belonged to the knightly occupant, long since 
mouldered away. 

At the east end of the south aisle there is an enclosure appropriated to the remains of the Lowthers and the Prestons of Holker 
Hall, the benefactors of the church, which contains a number of fine monumental erections. The Biglands and the Rawlinsons 
have also monuments here. 

On a small marble slab, in the wall of the south transept, is an ancient epitaph in verse, on Etheldred Thornborough, a 
descendant of an ancient fainily of Hampstield Hall, near Cartmel, which presents the following curious specimen of the monumental 
poetry of the age :— 

1600, 
HERE BEFORE LYETH INTERRED 
ETHELDRED THORNBURGH CORPS IN DUST: 
IN LYFE, AT DEATH, STYLL FYRMELY FIXED 
ON GOD TO REST HIR STEDFAST TRUST. 
HIR FATHER JUSTICE CARUS WAS, 
HIR MOTHER KATHARINE HIS WIFFE, 
HIR HUSBAND WILLIAM THORNBVRGH WAS, 
WHYLST HERE SHE LEDD THIS MORTAIL LYFE. 
THE THYRD OF MARTCHE A YEARE OF GRACE 
ONE THOWSAND FYVE HUNDRED NYNTIE SIX 
HIR SOWLE DEPARTED THIS EARTHLY PLASE, 
OF AAGE NIGHE FORTIE YEARS A SIX ; 
TO WHOSE SWEET SOVLE HEAVENLYE DWELLING 
OUR SAVIOUR GRANT EVERLASTINGE, 


The vestry contains a library of ancient books, chiefly on divinity, and consisting of two hundred and ninety-four bound 
yolumes, and a number of pamphlets, with a few modern additions. Among these is a valuable copy of Foxe’s Martyrs, in two 
folio volumes. This small but valuable collection was left to the parish by Thomas Preston, of Holker, esq. 

The patronage of the living, which is a perpetual curacy, and the possession of what is termed the lay- 
rectory, was conveyed by Henry VIII. to the Holerofts. It ultimately passed to the Prestons, and is now 
vested in the Duke of Devonshire as their representative. By the Inclosure Act of 1795 the patrons were 
allotted about six hundred acres of the reclaimed commons, as a commutation for the tithes. The Episcopal 
registers of Chester supply only a very scanty list of incumbents and patrons, the first name being added 
from the Inquisition of 1650, which gives the incumbent as Philip Bennett, M.A., “ allwaies faithful to the 
Parliament,” and others from the registers, etc. 
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CURATES OF CARTMEL. 


Date of Institution. Curates. On whose Presentation. | Cause of Vacancy. 


1135, circw | Willelmus clericus de Kertmel. 


LES: Uecheman Parsona de Chertmel. 
| 1295. Robertus clericus de Kertmell. 
Before 1585. Bryan Willann (Par. Reg.) 
1592. Thomas Parker eae 
3efore 1648, Christopher Hudson ,, ,, 
7. L650: Philip Bennett. 
John Armstrong. 
Dec. 6, 1698. Thomas Proddy : ; . | Bishop of Chester? ; . | Death of John Armstrong. 
| May 27, 1708. Thomas Brookbank . - . | At the recommendation of the | Death of Thomas Proddy. 
farmer of the rectory 
May 13, 1732. James Thompson. ; . | Sir Thomas Lowther , . | Death of Thomas Brookbank. 
George Preston. 
March 1835. Thomas Remington . ; ; ‘ : : 2 ‘ . | Resignation of George Preston. | 
1854, Robert Curteis Hubbersty. 


The parochial registers, which are in very good condition, commence 3d January 1559, the first year of 
Elizabeth. About the years 1656-7 the marriages are registered as performed by various justices of the peace, 
among whom we find John Sawrey (George Fox’s persecutor), Thomas and Edward Fell, W. West, and John 
Corleyes, mayor of Lancaster. The population of Cartmel parish shows a small gradual increase since the 
census of 1801, from 4007 to 5108 in 1861, chiefly arising from the growth of the beautiful little watering- 
place Grange. 

The town of Cartmel, though small, has an appearance of antiquity which cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the stranger ; while the clean look of the place, the general quietude, the ancient Priory 
Church, with its cathedrallike proportions and venerable aspect ; the staid, old-fashioned, prebendal style 
of residences in the square adjoining, and the old gateway in the market-place, give the impression of a 
cathedral town in miniature. A Friends’ meeting-house was erected here in 1859. 


The Grammar-School, the most notable institution in Cartmel, does not appear to have had any formal ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, but was originally merely a parochial seminary, under the authority and superintendence of the churchwardens and 
sidesmen of the parish. For a series of years they hired a master, and paid his salary from the interest of small sums of money 
left by will, which was made up by a quarterage from children sent to school, except those of poor parents, to whom the school 
was free, and in 1619 it is called the Free School in the parish accounts. In 1635 the quarterage was 6d. for grammarians, and 4d. 
for petties (little ones.) In 1664 the master’s stipend was £20, In 1674 the quarterage was raised to 8d. for grammarians, but no 
alteration was made for the peéties. In 1711 the quarterage was raised to 1s. 6d. for Latin, and 1s. for English, the poor children 
still to be taught free. Three years afterwards, at the election of Mr. John Towers as master, nothing is said about any quarterage, 
and the school appears to have become free, the master’s salary being paid out of the rents of land and the interest of the money 
remaining, allowing £3 to the usher. 

The payments were usually made at Shrovetide under the name of Cock-pence, as the master, as a sort of return for the com- 
pliment made to him, provided a cock for the sport of his scholars! The gratuity made to the master differed according to the 
social position of the parents of the pupils, and at the beginning of the present century was raised from 2s. 6d. to £5. This mode 
of payment has quite died out, and quarterly payments are now substituted for such subjects as are taught in the school, and not 
included in the legal meaning of the term grammar. 

The only condition of admission is, according to the old standard, that of being able to read the New Testament. Before the 
modern theological colleges came into existence, the school seems to have had young men in training for the ministry, and before 
the recent alterations in the school premises there existed, besides the general teaching-rooms, two small ante-rooms for their 
accommodation, with tall desk at which the students worked standing. 

The school property has within the last three or four years been very considerably increased by the erection of a commodious 
master’s residence and alterations in the school premises, at a cost of upwards of £1000, of which £555 was raised by subscription, 

-300 was borrowed on the rents of the school lands, to be repaid by thirty yearly payments, and the remainder was found by the 
present head-master, George Meaby, esq., LL.D., under whom the school has attained a high reputation as a grammar-school. 

The whole of the endowments, except £40, are now in land situate near Cartmel town. It appears from the parish-book, that 
in 1671, ** two deeds in parchment, and one in paper, concerning the grammar-school, were delivered to the safe keeping of Thomas 
Askew. And in 1679, it was ordered by the vestry, that a new deed of the trust of the school be made,” two only of the feoffees 
named in the old deed being then living. None of those documents can now be found, and the trustees are consequently un- 
fettered by any statutes. 

The inscription upon the monument of Thomas Preston, esq., who died in 1696, states the following exhibition :—‘‘ Ecclesiz 
pauperibus et pauperum filiis in Schola Cartmellensi Collegioque Sti Johannis Cantab. educandis legavit.’’ Steps have been 
repeatedly taken to obtain information as to the nature and value of this property, but without success. Nothing is known 
about it at St. John’s College, nor is there any record of any pupil from the school having enjoyed its benefit. 

Edmund Law, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, received the early part of his education at this school. His father was the curate at 
one of the chapels of this parish forty-nine years. 

___ A Thursday market is mentioned, in a pleading of 20 Edward I., as having existed at Cartmel before the reign of Richard I. In 
6 Edward I. (1275), a charter was obtained by the prior and convent of Cartmel for the first establishment of a market and fairs at 
Flookborough. This charter was confirmed by another grant, dated July 17, 1412, 13 Henry IV., of a market on Tuesday, and two 


' With the annual stipend of £80, to be paid by the farmer of the rectory of Cartmel. 
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fairs of three days each—one on the eve, day, and morrow of the nativity of St. John the Baptist, and the other on the eve, day, 
and morrow of St. Michael the Archangel. Charles IT. regranted these fairs and market by charter dated December 8, 1664. The 
present fairs of Cartmel are held on the Wednesday before Easter for cattle, Whit-Monday for pedlery, and November 5 for cattle. 
The fairs on Monday and Tuesday before October 23 have been discontinued. ‘The market, now very small and unimportant, 
takes place on the Tuesday, to which it is said to have been altered from Thursday, The tolls of the fairs and markets belong of 
right to the duchy of Lancaster, or to the mesne lord, in fee of the duchy. 


The Parliamentary Commissioners for inquiring concerning CHARITIES (Report XV. pp. 182-195), com- 
mence their report with the following observations :— 


The parish of Cartmel contains seven divisions or townships, namely, Cartmel-fell, Stavely, Upper Alithwaite, Lower Alith- 
waite, Broughton, Upper Holker and Lower Holker, each of which has a separate poor-rate. The management of the parish is 
vested in twenty-four persons, who are called ‘‘ The Twenty-Four,” or the sidesmen, and are taken from all the divisions. There 
are several charities which extend over the whole parish, and others which are only applicable to two or three of the divisions, or 
to certain districts only of those divisions. We shall first state those which apply to the whole of the parish. 

Parisu.—Cartmel Free Grammar School.—The date of the foundation is unknown ; but it is stated in a paper, dated August 
16, 1696, that ‘‘ there hath been time out of mind the use of £60 given to a schoolmaster, formerly teaching in the church, which 
hath since been continued to the grammar-school ;” and it appears from the same paper that a part of the old priory was purchased 
of Mr. Preston for £30 by the inhabitants of Cartmel, for a school-house, about the year 1624, and that several sums, received from 
different benefactors, had increased the school-stock to £190. Part of this money was expended in 1680 in the purchase of land, 
and part in defraying the expenses of inclosures on Cartmel common. Henry Bigland, in 1689, gave £400 to be invested in land, 
which was purchased in 1692 ; and John Brookbank left £10 to the school. The whole of the endowment received by the master 
is about £110. 

Charities for the poor of the parish of Cartmel. A sum of £959 : 4:1 was purchased in the 3 per cent consols, with £567, the 
sum of upwards of fourteen ancient bequests, some for bread, and some for putting apprentices, and the dividend, amounting to 
£28 : 15 : 6, is regularly applied according to the intentions of the donors.—Henry Bigland’s Charity, 1689. A bequest of £50 
for the use of the poor. It was laid out in land, which produces in rent £9 :19 :8 per annum.—Anmn Preston's Charity. £100 for 
putting out poor children apprentices.—Dr. Daniel Wilson's Charity, 1784. The interest of £200 to the poor of the parish. 
—Kkichard Taylor's Charity, 1729. £10 tothe poor of Lindale and Hampsfield ; £10 to the chapel of Lindale ; and £40 for putting 
out apprentices one year from Lindale and Hampsfield, and the other year from Chureh Town, by turns.—Benjamin Fletcher's 
Charity, 1695. The interest of £200 for the better maintenance of the four schoolmasters and readers at the four chapels, Cartmel- 
fell, Staveley, Lindale, and Flockburgh, no others then existing in the parish. 

CARTMEL FELL.—Bryan Beck Estate. Thirty acres, purchased in 1714 for £220, arising from several bequests. The amount 
of the rent, £25 :0 : 8, is divided in the following proportions :—To the minister £11 :2:3; the poor £10 :14:63,; repairs of the 
chapel £2 :18:4; repairs of the highways 5s. 6$d.—Richard Hutton’s Charity. £40 to the poor.—James Birkett’s Charity. A 
rent-charge of 6s. to the poor.—Donor unknown. 10s. to the poor.—Susannah Brigg’s Charity. £52 for teaching four children 
of the poor, a sermon, and twelve dozen of bread.—School Land. A small bit of turbary land, given up by the parish to the curate 
for teaching a school. The herbage is valued at £5 a-year. 

STaveLny.—Donor unknown. £60 laid out in land, of which the rent, £8 a-year, is given ; one-sixth to the incumbent, and the rest 
to poor housekeepers. Another donation to the poor amounts to 3s. a-year.—Richard Rawlinson’s Bequest. Interest of £30 to poor widows, 
£1 :4s.—Thomas Barwick’s Charity, 1669. A messuage and fourteen acres of land, valued at £13 : 13s. a-year, for the minister and 
schoolmaster of Staveley chapel.—J/iles Burns’s Charity, 1731. The interest of £10 for cloth to the poor.—Lawrence Newton's Charity, 
1722. Rent of land to the poor amounts per annum to £12: 7s. 

Urrrer Anirawairye.—Myles Taylor's Charity, 1714. Rent of land amounting to £16 : 5s. a-year, and interest of £6 to the poor. 

Lower ALItTHWAITE.—Joseph Fletcher's Charity, 1692. A rent-charge of 40s. for putting out apprentices, and £10 to the poor. 
With several other benefactions, making the whole amount to £97, and £115 from the township of Lower Holker, an estate was 
purchased called Poor Paddocks, in 1779. The rent is £13: 10s., which is added to £2 :11s., the rent of an enclosure ; and out of 
the whole rent £7 :6 : 54 is paid to this division.—Peter Kellett’s Gift. £24 to the poor.—Poor Close. About three acres, worth about 
£10 a-year : the rent is carried to the poor-rates. 

BrouGutron.—Poor’s Money. In 1759 £160 was placed at interest for the use of the poor. This sum appears to have been 
given by nineteen persons. £20 were for putting out apprentices. Two other bequests for oatmeal and mutton for the poor, and 
bibles for poor children, raise the amount of the poor-money to £200.—Hdward Myers’s Charity, 1758. The interest of £30 for 
bread : lost.—dfiles Burns's Charity, 1731. £50 for erecting a chapel, and £400 to be laid out in land, the yearly rents thereof 
to be applied to the maintenance of a curate and schoolmaster. He further gave the interest of £20 for cloth or the poor. 

Urrer Horkrr.—Browedge School, 1685. The rent of a close and house, amounting to £30, for a schoolmaster. Henry Big- 
land, in 1689, gave one-tenth of the rent of Barwick’s tenement, which lets at £45 a-year, for this school.—Henry Bigland’s, and 
other Charities, 1695. Ten benefactions, amounting to £65, were laid out in a messuage and ground called Lowstone acre; a close 
called Broadgreaves was bought with £161 in 1776. Of the latter money £80 arose from the bequest of Henry Bigland, who, in 
1691, left £100 to Cartmel church ; £20 of that legacy is supposed to have been laid out in making the fences on this property. 
The remainder, £80, was derived from several legacies, £30 of which was for putting out apprentices. Five acres of land in Low- 
stone Acre, and one-half of Broadgreaves, are laid together and let for £16 a-year ; the other half of Broadgreaves is given up to 
the clergyman. Five acres of allotment were bought by the inhabitants with 1853 guineas, which were found in the pocket of a 
travelling beggar, who died in 1799 in a lodging-house in Upper Holker. With two other acres of allotment, an estate of seven 
acres is let at £15 a-year. These rents are applied to apprenticing children, and to the relief of poor housekeepers. 

Lower Hotker.—James Simpson's, and other Charities, 1687. Several legacies were added to the chapel stock and poor- 
money, and the estate called Hancock’s Fields was purchased with the sum of £280. Part of the rent is laid out in bread, and the 
remainder is distributed with other money.—Poor-Land. £115, belonging to the poor, was laid out in 1779 in the purchase of the 
Poor Paddocks. (See Lower Alithwaite.) The share belonging to Lower Holker amounts to £8 : 1 : 64. 


A quarter of a mile due south of Cartmel, at the junction of the roads to Cark and Allithwaite, is the 
base of what was anciently a cross, now known as the “ Headless Cross.” 

The historical events of Cartmel are few but interesting. In 1487 Lambert Simnel passed with his 
forces by the town on his march from the Pile of Fouldrey. During the struggle between Charles L and the 
parliament, and at the time of the siege of Thurland Castle, in October 1643, the Royalists, Roger Kirby 
and Alexander Rigby of Burgh, assisted “by all the malignant gentry of Westmerland and Cumberland,” set 
on foot a design, as stated in the despatch of Colonel Alexander Rigby of Preston, “to raise all the forces 
of Cartmell and Fourness, part of Lancashire, to surprise Lancaster and Hornby castles, and to assault us on 
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all sides, and to raise our siege, and then to proceed further into Lancashire, and (as upon credible informa- 
tion I beleive) to joyn with Latham House, and all the ill-affected in our County to our general devastation. 
And to this end, they drew together part of Cumberland forces into Fournes, and with them the strength of 

bs . . . . ” 
that place, to about the number of sixteen hundred, intending the next day to march into Cartmell. : 
Colonel Rigby, however, intercepted and defeated them. 

The parish, which has no township of its own name, contains three constablewicks, formed of seven 

townships— 
\ Upper Allithwaite : - : : Lindale chapel stands in this division, 
* ( Lower Allithwaite : ; : : Cartmel church in this, ) Cartmel town stands in 
\ Upper Holker : : : : oh these two. 
Tl. ) Lower Holker ‘lookburgh chapel is in this divisi 
{ Lower Holker : : - ‘ Flookburgh chapel is in this division. 
Ill. Broughton, Staveley, and Cartmel Fell, in each of which there is a chapel. 

Dr. Whitaker, in enumerating the townships, represents two of the names of Cartmel and Walton,? 
meaning Lower Allithwaite, by the first ; and, by the second, Upper Holker, which is sometimes called 
Walton. The townships, in a tour round the parish, stand in the following order—LoweErR ALLITHWAITE, 
Lower Ho.ker, Upper HoLker, STAVELEY, CARTMEL FELL, UPPER ALLITHWAITE, BROUGHTON IN 
CARTMEL. 

Lower ALLITHWAITE.—The township of Lower Allithwaite has sometimes been named Cartmel Church 
Town. The township contains several objects of interest : Wraysholme Tower, the springs at Humphrey Head 
and Pit Farm, and Kirkhead cave. Adjacent to Humphrey’s Head—where tradition, resting upon the figure 
of a lion, at the feet of Harrington and his lady, in Cartmel church, reports that the knight whom the 
monumental effigy represents, destroyed the last wolf in England—is Holy-well. 


The mineral spring of Holy-well issues through a fissure of the rock, a few feet from the base of Humphrey Head. It has 
been celebrated for its curative properties from very early times. Camden, in his Britannia, alludes to the popularity it enjoyed ; 
and there can be no doubt from its name that it belonged to the priory of Cartmel, whose canons would not be slow to appreciate 
its virtues. The first analysis was made in 1816, by Mr. Robert Charnock of Cartmel, who published the results of his examina- 
tion in the London Medical and Physical Journal. He gave the temperature 60°, and the specific gravity 10048 F. Solid con- 
tents, 62 grains to a pint, consisting of 


Sulphate of lime 5 10°6 
Sulphate of magnesia 2-4 


Muriate of soda (Chloride of sodium) 49-0 


A more complete analysis was made in 1867 by Mr. E. T. Thorpe of Owen’s College, Manchester, who gives the following 
account of it in the Chemical Jowrnal for January 1868— 

“The water is perfectly clear and colourless, and possesses a distinctly saline taste. It effervesces slightly on agitation, indi- 
cates the presence of free carbonic acid, and it exhibits a feeble alkaline reaction. On free exposure to the air, it deposits a 
erystalline sediment, consisting principally of calcium carbonate. Frequent thermometer observations, made during the last two 
years, show that its temperature is very uniform, rarely varying even one degree from the mean point 11°5 C. (52°7 F.). The 
quantity discharged through the fissure amounts to about a gallon per minute, and the rate of flow is constant during the different 
seasons of the year. Moreover, though the spring rises within ten yards of the sea at high-water, this amount is uninfluenced by 
the tide. The specific gravity of the water is 1005°83.” 

Out of 508°5199 grains to the gallon, the principal ingredients are :— 

Per cent. 


Chloride of sodium : R ’ . 38381°7524 = 415 
Sulphate of lime . P - - : 88°4898 = 11 
Chloride of magnesium : - ; 43°4882 = 54 
Sulphate of soda . : ; 4 24°3971 = 3 
Carbonate of lime . : - 2 : 9°2029 = 1 
Sulphate of potash : 5 : - 91749 = 1 


And small quantities of sulphates of barium and strontium and silicie acid, with traces of chloride of lithium and ammonium, 
bromide and iodide of magnesium, ferous and manganous carbonate, and organic matter. 


At Pit Farm, in this parish, there is an intermittent spring, less celebrated, though of the same nature as 
the Gigleswick well in Yorkshire, of which an itinerant wit of the seventeenth century, has observed— 


** Near to the way as the traveller goes, 
A fresh spring both ebbs and flows ; 
Neither know the learn’d that travel, 
What procures it, salt or gravel.” 


The theory of these phenomena, broached by the learned John Gough, is now generally admitted—viz., that 

the effect is produced by a natural syphon, formed in the recesses of the hills from whence the waters flow. 
The Kirkhead cavern is situated on a hill near to Kents Bank and Humphrey Head, on the estate of Abbot Hall, a mansion 

on the opposite side of the headland, with which the eave has long been supposed by local tradition to be connected by a sub- 


terranean passage. Messrs. J. Bolton, W. Salmon, F.G.S., and J. O. Middleton, examined the cave superficially, but it remained 
for Mr. J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L., to thoroughly develop and explore the hidden mysteries of this primitive abode. 


: ‘A True Relation of the Great Victory, ete., printed by order of parliament, Noy. 20, 1643. Lond. 4to. Reprinted in Civil 
War Tracts, Chet. Soc. Ser. ii. p. 149. * Hist. Whalley, p. 553. 
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The following description is abridged from Dr. Barber’s Prehistoric Remains :— 


The mouth of the cavern is about 85 feet above high water-mark, the inclination of the hill from the opening of the cave down- 
wards being at an angle of 65°. The entrance is two feet high, but the roof then rises to fourteen feet, afterwards descending, 
forming a curious series of caves in the limestone rock. Upon the first measurement being taken, the dimensions were found to 
be—length, 40 feet ; width, 25 feet. It is now, however, known to be much larger, a good road having been opened into it, and 
many tons of earth excavated during the necessary operations for its examination. Mr. Morris found first, upon digging into the 
floor, where Mr. Bolton had already found human bones, a heterogeneous compound of bones, earth, charcoal, angular fragments of 
limestone, with water-worn pebbles of blue slate. After disentombing a quantity of these bones—several of which were human— 
he discovered a fragment of ancient pottery of the rudest description, bearing no traces of the potter's wheel, or of kiln drying. 
Shortly after this, skimming the surface of the deposit in the cave, he came upon a Roman coin of the Emperor Domitian (A.D. 84), 
covered only by a few inches of soil. Here was a proof that for nearly 1800 years the place had not been much disturbed, and from 
the fact of finding, within a few inches, a portion of an axe, a hammer, and a knife blade, he inferred that there was conclusive 
evidence of the occupancy of the cave during the Roman period. 

Continuing the excavations for four feet through the drift, highly interesting relies were turned up, bone implements, a boar’s 
tusk, part of a large red deer’s antler, the frontal bone of a human skull, with portion of nasal promontory intact, and two stone imple- 
ments of the rude unground type. Subsequently were found pieces of pottery rudely baked, with holes near the rim, by which the 
vessels were suspended by means of thongs passing through them ; fluted earthenware bead, three bronze rings, one bronze pin, 
enamelled ; bone amulet formed of head of human femur ; paalstab in bronze, piece of bronze fibula, bronze tube, one small and one 
large amber bead, flake of flint embedded in stalagmite, spear-head in bronze, portion of urn carved out of soft stone, large bronze 
celt, and a large quantity of human bones. 

To the north of Humphrey Head, not far from the shore, are the scanty remains of Wraysholme Tower, an old peel or border- 
tower of a junior branch of the Harringtons of Aldingham in the fourteenth century. Wraysholme Tower (anciently written 
Raisholm) belongs to the time of the last Henrys (1485 to 1547), and is the oldest edifice in the district of Cartmel except the Priory 
church. It is a very good illustration of the ‘‘ Peel” tower, or squared ‘‘ castellet,”” so general on the border when the northern 
parts of the kingdom were at all times liable to sudden forays from the Scotch. It is windowless in its lower storeys, but has open- 
ings in the upper portion only one or two feet square, with stone mullions and tracery, and square-headed drip mouldings. All 
domestic comfort and convenience have been sacriticed to the necessity or desire for defence, as the accommodation afforded to inmates 
is very small and mean. A spiral stone staircase in one angle leads to the summit, doubtless surmounted in its palmy days with 
a battlemented parapet and flat lead-covered roof, but now covered with a modern one of slates. It has now degenerated into a farm 
building. Previous to the year 1485 this property belonged to the family of Harrington, but, in consequence of Sir James Har- 
rington and his brother having fought on the side of King Richard II]. at the battle of Bosworth Field, all their estates were for- 
feited to the crown. They were subsequently granted to the Stanleys by Henry VII., and came into the possession of Sir Edward 
Stanley, Lord Monteagle. In the windows of the old tower at Wraysholme, the arms and crests of the Harrington and Stanley families 
were formerly to be seen. Some of these were taken out by the late Mrs. Harrison and placed in the parlour window of the adjoin- 
ing farm-house. The Bares were the oldest owners within memory ; from them it passed to the Carters, and in 1835 was the 
property of Miles Harrison, of Landing, in Colton, esq. 


Abbot Hail, in the hamlet of Kents-bank, was long supposed to have been a residence of the priors of Cartmel. Their foundation 
charter, however, explicitly prohibited them from aspiring to the title of abbot, and it is more likely to have been the Grange of 
Furness Abbey, which held land here. Upon the estate are some fields, called Chapel-fields, in which, at three feet below the 
surface, human skeletons have been exhumed. This spot is, with much appearance of probability, supposed to have been the 
site of an oratory, where a monk of the priory officiated in offering up prayers for the safety of such as crossed the sands, Kents- 
bank being the point from which they started on their journey. 

In 1865 a handsome Gothic church, parsonage, school, and school-house, were built for the village of Allithwaite, on a com- 
manding site overlooking the village. The total cost was £5000, which, with an endowment of £5000, was bequeathed for the 
purpose by the late Miss Lambert of Boarbank, Allithwaite. The living is a vicarage, in the gift of the Bishop of Chester ; present 
incumbent, Rev. Robert Townson, M.A. (1866). 

Lower Hotker.—This township contains the villages of Holker, Cark, and Flookburgh. Flookburgh 
was formerly a place of more consequence, for King Edward I. in 1278 granted the prior of Cartmel a 
market there, and Henry IV. confirmed this, and added a three days’ yearly fair on the eve, feast, and morrow 
of St. Michael the Archangel. These charters were surrendered to Charles II., and a fresh one granted by 
him, which still exists, with some remains of the old corporation regalia, but a great fire almost destroyed 


the little town itself in 1680, and it never recovered the blow, and is now only a little village of a single 
straggling street like its neighbours Cark and Holker. The church, St. John the Baptist’s, was existing in 
the sixteenth century, and was reported in 1650 as without endowment. It was rebuilt in 1778, and again 
enlarged and repaired about 1840. A parsonage was added in 1855 at the expense of the duke of Devon- 


shire, the patron. 

Holker-hall was the family mansion of the Prestons, as early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, from whom it passed by mar- 
riage to the Lowthers, and from them to the Cavendish family, the duke of Devonshire being the present owner. Many 
picturesque objects are seen from hence, and the woody hills of Conishead priory, the shipping in the port of Ulverston, the 
capacious bay of Morecambe to the south, and Cartmel Fel towering to the north, enrich and dignify the landscape, 

Mireside-hall and Cark-hall were anciently the property of the Curwens, whose heiress married one of the Rawlinsons of 
Greenhead in Colton ; the eldest son of Robert Rawlinson, who died in 1665, married Elizabeth Monk, a descendant of the 
Plantagenets, and was father of Christopher Rawlinson, the antiquary, from whom these halls descended through co-heiresses to Grey 
Rigge, esq., Adam Askew, esq., the Rev. Henry Askew, and Stephen Roger Moore, esq. Che walls of Cark-hall are of great 
thickness, and the windows small and square-headed, with heavy stone mullions—these, with the wall of the enclosure, being the 
only evidence remaining of defensive precautions. Beneath the doorway arch are the arms of Robert Rawlinson of Cark in Cart- 
mel, granted in 1662, one of His Majesty's Justices of the peace of Oyer and Terminer, in the county of Lancaster, as also Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Palatine of Chester,—gu/es, two bars gemelles between three esealops argent 5 erest, a sheldrake proper, in the 
beak an escalop argent. Robert Rawlinson, or Justice Rawlinson, as he was called, lived here from 1619 to 1665. Heit was who, 
in the year 1663, along with other justices at Holker, sent George Fox to prison in Lancaster Castle. 


Uprer Hotker extends north-west from Cartmel to the river Leven, and includes the greater part. of 
the village of Backbarrow, four and a half miles N. by W. ; the hamlet of Beckside, a mile and a half north ; 
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and Brow Edge, four and a half miles north-west of Cartmel. Backbarrow village is situated on both sides 
of the Leven, which divides Cartmel parish from that of Colton, and is crossed by a good bridge, near to 
which are two large cotton-mills, belonging to the firm of T. and W. Ainsworth. At Low Wood are the 
elaborate and extensive powder-mills of the Low Wood Powder Company (Limited), where the arrangements 
and precautionary measures are all of the most exquisite character, reflecting great credit upon the directors 
and their manager, Mr. Dodgson. At Brow Edge is a free school endowed with about £40 a-year. 

Bigland Hall, the seat of the Bigland family for seven centuries, stands near the summit of a hill, whose sides are over- 
grown with wood, and in front is a fine tarn abounding with wild-fowl. From hence are seen the Fells of Furness, the sands of 
Leven, and the Pile of Fouldrey, with the extensive sea-view presented by the bay of Morecambe, which, at the height of the 
tide, is little short of an ocean. The kitchen of Bigland Hall, a plain handsome house, is remarkable for a singular inseription, 
cut in the black oaken chimney-piece, which has been noticed in several works, as a curious proof of the durability of wood in dry 
situations. The letters, however, have been erroneously copied, and a general mistake has prevailed in representing the last figure 
as aunit, though it is obviously intended for seven ; what the second character represents is not clear, nor does the pedigree of the 
Biglands afford a clue to conjecture— 
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The old mansion, called Walton Hall, is reported to have been the residence of William de Walton, prior of Cartmel, whose 
tomb is still seen in the church. Walton, now named Upper Holker, and Barngarth are ranked as a bailiwick in the grant of a 
manor of Cartel, in fee farm, in 1641. The hall now belongs to the duke of Devonshire. The descendants of the Prestons of 


Preston, esq. 

STAVELEY.—This township contains a pleasant village of its own name, six miles north of Cartmel ; the 
hamlets of Ayside, three miles north ; Barber Green, two and a half miles north ; Seatle, four miles north ; 
and a part of the hamlet of Newby Bridge, six miles north of the same town. 


The Episcopal chapel of Staveley existed in 1650, when Mr. Gabriel Camelford was reported curate, ‘a godlye and paicefull 
man in his calling.” It was repaired before 1677, and the present building erected in 1793. Bishop Law, whose life is given at 
the end of the account of this parish, was educated at Cartmel school, and was son of a curate of Staveley, named Law, who held 
the living forty-nine years. The living is in the gift of the duke of Devonshire ; present incumbent, the Rey. Thomas John 
Cooper, M.A.” Several beautiful seats are situated in this township, on the shores of Windermere. 

CaRTMEL Fetu.—The west division of Cartmel Fell formed, with the upper end of Staveley, a baili- 
wick, and the east division is a graveship,in which a grave’s or petty constable’s fee, called a rent, amounting 
to £6: 10:14, isannually collected. The road from Townhead in Staveley, to Bowness in Windermere, which 
traverses six miles, affords many fine views of Windermere, and of the Coniston and Langdale mountains.’ 
The Episcopal chapel of Cartmel Fell, dedicated to St. Anthony, was in existence in the time of the Common- 
wealth. It was reported in 1650 as held by “Mr. John Brooke, an old malignant not reconciled,” who, 
however, was not removed. There is a Friends’ meeting, which is mentioned by Bishop Gastrell in 1723. 

Upper ALLITHWAITE.—This township comprises the villages of Lindale, three. miles E.N.E., and 

a s Ny 7 
Newton, three miles N.E. of Cartmel, with several detached houses. 

Castlehead, a conical rock, in the township of Upper Allithwaite, is supposed, from some imperial coins found here, to have 
once had a Roman inhabitant. It had, however, long been abandoned, and had assumed the appearance of a rough neglected 
wood, till the late J. Wilkinson, esq., the great iron-master, improved and planted it. In effecting these improvements many 
relics of antiquity were found (already noticed, p. 677), and were preserved at the mansion, labelled by Dr. Priestley and other 
scientific men. The house, built by Mr. Wilkinson, afterwards occupied by William Legh, esq., who married his daughter, is 
now the residence of E. Mucklow, esq. At a small distance from it, to the southward, was formerly a pyramidal mausoleum, 
consisting of twenty tons of iron, over the mortal remains of the founder, which recorded his faith and practice in an epitaph written 
by himself, and expressed in these words :—‘‘ Delivered from persecution of malice and envy, here rests JouN WILKINSON, iron- 
master, in certain hopes of a better state and heavenly mansion, as promulgated by Jesus Christ, in whose Gospel he was a firm 
believer. His life was spent in action for the benefit of man, and he trusts in some degree to the glory of God.” ‘This mausoleum 
has been since removed. 

In the village of Lindale is St. Paul’s, an ancient parochial chapel, to the yard of which the remains of Mr. Wilkinson were 
removed for interment in 1828. The date of the chapel is unknown, but it is reported as existing in 1650. It was rebuilt in 
1828 at a cost of £800. The living is in the gift of the duke of Devonshire, and the incumbent is the Rey. J. H. Ransome, M.A. 
At a place called Height, above the village of Newton, is a Friends’ meeting-house built by Laurence Newton in 1677, soon after 
the establishment of that body in North Lonsdale. George Fox first visited Newton in Cartmel in 1652, and attempted to address 
the people in the chapel, but was prevented, and in the afternoon of the same day he went and spake in ‘** Lyndal steeple-house.” 
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: East Brovucuton.—The chapelry and township of Broughton in Cartmel having been often confounded 
with Broughton in Furness, it is now called East Broughton. The township comprises the small hamlets of 
Aynsome, i ield Broughton, and Wood Broughton, with the village of Grange, the latter being about two 
miles east of Cartmel, the others one to two miles north and north-east of the same town. 

Broughton chapel, St. Peter's, consecrated in 1745, was enlarged about thirty years ago. In 1827 the living was augmented 


by £1000 from various sources, is , wor '67 a-year is arpetus acy i i : i 
A aaels hs various sources, and is now worth £67 a-year, It is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the duke of Devonshire ; 
1cumbent, Rey. W. Wilson. 


1 Baines’s Companion, p. 323. 
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Hampsfield Hall, a venerable house, was long the residence of the family of Thornburgh, or Thornborough. Hampsfield and 
Lindal form one of the two manors of this parish. William Thornborough purchased the manor subsequent to 1621 ; it afterwards 
descended to the Rawlinsons, and is now in the possession of their heirs, who hold it in severalties, and have the right of holding 
a court. Aynsome has long been the seat and property of the families of Marshall and Machell, who are supposed to be descended 
from the family of Mareseall, or Marshal, the Norman barons of Cartmel. In Domesday book the name of Machel is associated 
with that of Ulf, as holding land in Lonsdale and Cockerham. 


About three miles northward along the shore from Humphrey Head stands the village of Grange, now growing into a considerable 
watering-place, on the spot where, as the name indicates, the monks of Cartmel in old times had an isolated store-farm for their 
crops on the eastward slopes of the wild Hampsfell which divided their domain. A handsome church, St. Paul’s, was erected here 
in 1854, at a cost of £1200; patron, the bishop of Carlisle; present incumbent, Rev. H. R. Smith (1858). A gas and water 
company came into active operation in the course of 1869. ii 

Two miles to the north-west of Grange is Hampsfell, on which stands a low building formed of huge blocks of rough-hewn 
limestone, called ‘* The Hospice,” erected by the late incumbent of Cartmel for the shelter of visitors. More remarkable, however, 
is the curiously fissured structure of the limestone rock. 

The soil, particularly in Lower Cartmel, is fertile. The substratum is chiefly Mountain limestone, and 
there is near the town a quarry of granulated limestone, yielding flags of the most durable kind, and capable 
of receiving a polish almost equal to marble. The grant of the manor of Cartmel in fee farm of the crown, 
in 1641, in enumerating the possessions excepted from the grant, speaks of the royal mines of lead and 
tin; but these treasures are unknown to the district. 


EDMUND LAW, D.D., lord bishop of Carlisle, the son of the reverend Mr. Law, minister of a small chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cartmel, descended from an ancient family long resident at Askham, in Westmoreland. He was born in the year 
1703, and was educated for some time at Cartmel School, and afterwards at the Free Grammar School of Kendal, and from thence 
proceeded to Saint John’s College, Cambridge. In 1723 he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was soon after elected Fellow 
of Christ's College, and in 1727 proceeded Master. During his residence here, Mr. Law became known to the publie by a transla- 
tion of Archbishop King’s essay on the Origin of Evil, with copious notes. He also, while at Cambridge, undertook and went 
through a very laborious part in preparing for the press an edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus. His acquaintance during his first 
residence at the University was principally with Dr. Waterland, the learned Master of Magdalen College, Dr. Jortin, a name known 
to every reader, and Dr. Taylor, the editor of Demosthenes. ; 

In 1737 he was presented by the University to the living of Graystock, in the county of Cumberland, a rectory of about £300 
per annum. The advowson of this benefice belonged to the family of Howards of Graystock, but devolved to the University, for 
this turn, by virtue of an act of parliament, which transfers to these two bodies the nomination to such benefices as appertain, at 
the time of the vacancy, to the patronage of a Roman Catholic. The right, however, of the University was contested, and it was 
not till after a law-suit of two years’ continuance that Mr. Law was settled in his living. 

In 1743 he was promoted to the archdeaconry of Carlisle, and in 1746 went from Graystock to reside at Salkeld, a pleasant 
village on the hanks of the river Eden, the rectory of which is annexed to the archdeaconry. Mr. Law was not one of those who 
lose and forget themselves in the country. During his residence at Salkeld he published ‘‘Considerations on the Theory of Re- 
ligion,” to which were subjoined ‘‘ Reflections on the Life and Character of Christ ; and an Appendix concerning the use of the 
words Soul and Spirit in Holy Scripture, and the state of the Dead there described.” : 

In 1749 he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, but with considerable opposition, on account of the doctrines expressed in 
his Thesis on ‘‘ The Sleep of the Soul,” from Archbishops Herring and Potter, and several of the heads of houses. In 1754 he was 
elected Master of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and resigned his archdeaconry immediately afterwards. About the year 1760 he 
was appointed head librarian of the University. Some time after this he was also appointed Professor of Casuistry. 

In the year 1762 he suffered an irreparable loss by the death of his wife, Mary, daughter of John Christian of Unerigg, in the 

county of Cumberland, esq., a loss rendered more afflicting by the situation of his family of eleven children, many of them very 
young. 
In the course of the next few years he received several preferments, which were rather honourable expressions of regard from 
his friends than of much advantage to his fortune. By Dr. Cornwallis, then bishop of Lichfield, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had been his pupil at Christ’s College, he was appointed to the archdeaconry of Staffordshire, and to a prebend in the 
church of Lichfield. By his old acquaintance, Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, he was also made a prebendary of that church. 
But, in the year 1767, by the intervention of the duke of Newcastle, to whose interest, in the memorable contest for the high- 
stewardship of the University, he had adhered in opposition to some temptations, he obtained a stall in Durham cathedral. The 
year after this, the duke of Grafton, who had a short time before been elected chancellor of the University, recommended him 
for the bishopric of Carlisle, not only without his solicitation or that of his friends, but without his knowledge. 

In 1777 Dr., now Bishop, Law gave to the public a handsome edition, in three volumes quarto, of the Works of Mr. Locke, 
with a Life of the Author, and a Preface. 

Dr. Law held the see of Carlisle almost nineteen years, during which time he twice only omitted spending the summer months 
in his diocese, at the bishop’s residence at Rose Castle, a situation with which he was much pleased, not only on account of the 
natural beauty of the place, but because it restored him to the county in which he had spent the best part of his life. 

In the year 1787 he paid this visit in a state of great weakness and exhaustion, and died at Rose about a month after his 
arrival there, on the 14th of August, and in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was interred, with due solemnity, in his 
cathedral church, in which a handsome monument is erected to his memory. The following is an enumeration of his writings :— 

Translation of Archbishop King’s Essay on the Origin of Evil, with copious Notes. Camb. 1785.—Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, ete. 1735. —Considerations on the State of the World, with regard to the Theory of Religion, Camb, 1745, 8vo.— 
The same, to which are added two Discourses, the former on the Life and Character of Jesus Christ, the latter on the Benefit 
procured for us by his Death ; with an Appendix, concerning the use of the word Soul in Holy Scripture, and the State of Death 
there described. Camb. 1749, 8vo., and 1769.—Ivish Protestant Schools, a Sermon on Jer. xxix. 7. 1755, 4to.—The True 
Nature and Interest of Religion; a Funeral Sermon on Dr. Bland. Neweast. 1768. 8vo.—An Edition of the Works of Mr. 
Locke, with a Life of the Author, and a Preface. 1777, 3 vols. 4to.—On the Nature and Necessity of Catechising, with 
some remarks thereon. 1746, 8vo.—Defence of Mr. Locke’s Opinion concerning Personal Identity. 1768, 8vo.—Observations 
occasioned by a Contest about Literary Property. 1776, 8vo. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE SUCCESSION IN THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
(Abridged from Hargrave MSS. Brit. Mus. Cod. 327, fol. 1-50.) 


The Address of the late Villiers, Lord Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon in the Duchy of Lancaster. 
To the King by his Majesty’s most dutiful subject and servant,—HybpeE. 
Janry 20, 1772. 
A LIST [abridged]{of those who have held the Duchy of Lancaster under different titles of honour, succinctly showing the 
augmentation, the decline, and the present state of the Duchy. 


Three Noblemen almost of the highest distinction bore the title of Lord of the Honor of Lancaster. Lord of an Honor was 
a dignity superior to that of Lord of a manor, and in use before the Conquest. The Honor of Lancaster was of the most remote 
antiquity. It was composed of a number of Honors long before it was raised to an earldom, as it was successively to a dukedom. 

1. Roger of Poictou stands first, but was deprived of his possessions for his disloyalty, which he probably inherited from his 
father, Roger de Montgomery, who got Arundel, Chichester, and the county of Salop, from William I. and rebelled against 
William II. 

2. William earl of Montaigne Surry and Warren, third son of King Stephen, was next appointed Lord of the Honor of Lan- 
caster, and put in possession of other considerable estates by his father. But Henry II. resumed what this royal earl held of the 
crown, and left him what came from his father before his father was king. 

3. John, surnamed Sansterre, notwithstanding his name, became, as Hovenden says, a tetrarch. His brother, Richard I., not 
weighing, as his father did, prudence against generosity, rendered him, who from ambition was too desirous of dominion, powerful 
by territories ; he rebelled accordingly against his benefactor, as he had done against his father, and was the murtherer of his 
nephew Arthur. 

4, After King John, the Honor of Lancaster was raised to an earldom. Peter of Savoy, uncle to Queen Eleonora, wife of 
Henry III., was created by that king earl of Lancaster. John, his predecessor, was, indeed, in the enumeration of his titles, 
called earl of Lancaster as a king’s son, who by the ancient laws of the crown were, as is reported, earls of course, without any 
particular creation or investiture. Part of the territories belonging to this earldom lay near the new temple, London. It was 
called a Vavasorie. Here the said earl Peter built a house, and named it from his own country ‘‘ Savoy.” His son being deemed 
an alien, the earldom escheated to the crown, and Henry III. conferred it on his son. 

5. Edmond, called ‘‘ Crouch-back,” probably from his wearing a crouch or cross on his back, as was often done by votaries 
to pilgrimages. His mother was Eleanor, the second of the five daughters of the earl of Provence. All of them were married to 
real or titular kings. From this prince is descended the royal house of Lancaster, rival to that of York. Their contest was of the 
longest duration and the most bloody that ever afflicted this nation. His father bestowed on him the titles and estates of Montford, 
earl of Leicester, of Ferrars, earl of Derby, and of John, earlof Monmouth. He also inherited, by the will of his first wife Avelina, 
the succession of her father William, surnamed de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle. Edmond was declared high steward of England, 
and procured a license of Edward I. to turn his house (the Savoy) into a castle. Castles. had distinction, rights, and powers, which 
houses or even manors had not. Sir William Fleetwood ranks an honor before a castle, a castle before a lordship, a lordship 
before a manor, and a manor before a messuage. The possessions of this earl were equal to some kingdoms. His second wife was 
Blaunch of Artois, the beautiful queen of Navarre, niece to Saint Lewis, king of France, by whom he had three sons. 

6. Thomas, the eldest, succeeded to his titles and estates, and was consequently earl of Lancaster by inheritance. He was 
made chief of Edward II.’s privy council, but after many mutual disgusts and reconciliations, he took arms against him, or rather 
against the Spencers, was defeated at Borough Bridge, and beheaded at Pontefract after he had underwent the scoffs of the 
Royalists for taking, as it was pretended he did in a letter to the Scotch, the title of King Arthur. ; He married Alice, daughter 
of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and added in her right the estate of Lincoln and Salisbury to his immense patrimony. 

7. His brother Henry became entitled to such part only of his possessions and honours as had been settled upon him by the 
king, in case the last earl should die without issue, which he did; and though the king afterwards considerably increased his 
estates by grants, yet he kept the greater share of the property of the late earl, which had been forfeited by his attainder. Henry 
further increased his estates by a large fortune with his wife Maud, heiress to her father Sir Richard Chaworth and to other 
relations ; by which acquisitions the earls of Lancaster grew very considerable in Wales. mee ; 

8. His son Henry, who had been created earl of Derby and Lincoln in his father’s lifetime, succeeded to his estates 
and honours. He added dignity to his illustrious family. He was the first duke of Lancaster, and the second of our nobility 
raised to the dueal title. The duke of Cornwall stood before him. By his patent of creation in the 25 of Edward III. (1351), the 
king created the county of Lancaster into a palatinate, and granted the duke jura regalia in that county and many other 
privileges. The grant by this charter was only for his life, so all these distinctions, with his dukedom, ceased at his death in 
1361. In the 25th year of that reign (1351) the duke obtained in exchange for Richmondshire divers and large domains in the 
counties of York, Durham, Nottingham, Derby, Sussex, and Norfolk. But shortly before his death (23d of March 1361) he 
surrendered many of his privileges to the crown, which were afterwards granted to John of Gaunt. ; : 

9. John of Gaunt married his daughter Blanch, and made the house of Lancaster more royal. Maud, her eldest sister, dying 
without issue, all the Lancaster dominions devolved to this prince, who was first created earl and afterwards duke of Lancaster by 
his father Edward III.; which king, the 28th February, in the 51st year of his reign (1377), instituted, for the higher dignity of 
his son, a chancery, justices for the pleas of the crown, as well as for common law, jwra regalia, and power of execution of writs 
and offices, and all other powers which were exerted by the earl of Chester in his county palatine, but limited this institution to 
the duke’s life, which ended in 1361.1 The like privileges, with the same limitations, had been granted to Henry duke of Lan- 
caster; but in the 13 of Richard 11. (1389-90), the second duke, John, petitioned the king and parliament at Gloucester that the 


1 Sic in edition of 1835. It must, however, be 1399, the date of John of Gaunt’s death, that is intended.—B, H. 
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late king’s erant to him might be extended to his heirs-male, and the king, by charter, with the assent of parliament, extended 
it according to the prayer of the petition. He also obtained from King Richard a grant and release of all the forfeited estates 
which came to the crown by the attainder of Thomas earl of Lancaster. This duke had his council in Lancashire before the grant 
to him of jura regalia, and in the grants and leases from the duke it is styled ‘Thrice Noble Council of the Thrice Noble Duke of 

Lancaster,” ete. His council likewise took cognisance of land there before the last foundation or confirmation of the palatinate. 
He married, after the death of Blanch, Constantia, daughter of Peter, king of Castile, and took his father-in-law’s title, but ceded 
it afterwards by contract, and was by act of parliament created duke of Aquitaine. His recited titles are, son of the king, duke 
of Aquitaine and Lancaster, earl of Derby, Lincoln, and Leicester. His estates were greatly augmented by his father, who, in 
the 50th year of his reign (1376), granted to him and his heirs large domains in Hertfordshire and at Calais in France. 

10. On his death his son Henry de Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, returned just as it was pronounced by a packed 
parliament that his banishment should be perpetual. At first he only claimed his legal inheritance ; but finding a weak 
government and a strong torrent of popularity, his ambition burst forth and filled every sail. He dethroned Richard I. 
by arms but without a battle, and wore his crown by the name of Henry 1V.; but by act of parliament he severed the duchy from 
it. This act or charter is entitled ‘‘ Charta regis Henrici quarti de separatione Ducatus Lancastrie a corona.” It recites all the 
titles and prerogatives of the duehy, and decrees that it shall be governed by its own officers, which were at that time a 
chancellor, an attorney-general, a receiver or treasurer, a clerk of the court, six assessors, twenty-three receivers, and three 
supervisors. But this is not the first institution of the duchy court, as has been erroneously imagined. The same was granted to 
Henry, the first duke of Lancaster, and repeated in the charter or reseript of Edward III. for creating John of Gaunt duke of 
Lancaster, and also in that of the 13th of Richard II. (1389) for extending the title and estates to his heirs-male. It has, indeed, 
been preserved from this reign, with little variation, to the present time. Henry IV. was so jealous of his dukedom and so 
zealous to preserve it, that he settled it on his son, to save the title from being absorbed in that of king. 

11. Henry VY. enlarged (with the assent of parliament) the dukedom by his mother’s estate. She was daughter and heiress 
of Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, whose estates were of great extent and value, and were situate chiefly in the counties of 
Essex, Middlesex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Lincoln, Bucks, Wilts, Suffolk, Surrey, Gloucester, Dorset, and Hereford, and in the city 
of London and Marches of Wales. In this reign an act of parliament passed declaring that all grants of offices and estates in 
the duchy should pass under the duchy seal or should be void. 

12. His successor Henry VI. did nothing of himself, and was made to do nothing worthy of notice that I can discover relating 
to the duchy. 

13. The right to the dukedom next descended to John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, son of Catherine Swinford, third wife of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, whose children by her before their marriage were legitimated in 20 Richard II. (1396) hy act of 
pulianent. But Edward 1V, deemed the title and estate forfeited by the attainder of Henry V1., and by an act of parliament united 
the estates, ‘‘ appropriated” is the expression in the act, to the crown, yet decreed at the same time that the office should remain 
on its former establishment. Until this period the office of chancellor of the county palatine was distinct from that of chancellor 
of the duchy, though often held by the same person; nevertheless the chancellor of the county palatine was always subservient to 
the chancellor of the duehy, by whom all grants of offices and lands, as well in the county palatine as in the duchy at large, were 
made ; and if the county palatine seal was necessary to the completing the grant, the chancellor of the county affixed it by virtue 
of a warrant from the chancellor of the duchy. By this act the county palatine was annexed to the duchy, and the chancellor of 
the duchy hath ever since held the office of chancellor of the county palatine, executing the latter by his deputy or vice-chancellor. 
In the 12th year of this king (1472) an act of parliament passed for vesting a very considerable portion of the duchy estates in 
trustees for the use of the king’s will, and the king directed the same by his will to be appropriated to diverse charitable and super- 
stitious uses, but this trust was destroyed by an act of Henry VII. (1485), and the estates were resumed and reunited to the duchy. 

14, Edward V. was not of an age to make any alterations during the short time that he was called king. 

15. Richard TIL, though he made some excellent laws with regard to the nation, left the duchy as he found it. But, 

16. Henry VIT., whose right to it came from his mother, Margaret, the countess of Richmond and Derby, daughter to John 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, who was son to the earl of Somerset just mentioned, broke Edward LY.’s act and entail, separated the 
duchy again from the crown, and entailed both the crown and duchy on himself and his heirs for ever, and so it has continued dis- 
tinct, though in the crown (the time of the usurpation excepted), to this day ; yet I do not perceive that any of our kings or princes 
have borne the title of Lancaster since Henry V., who by his father’s express disposition inserted it among his other titles when 
Prince of Wales. 

17. This wide-spreading inheritance [the duchy of Lancaster] was very greatly increased by the several acts of King Henry VIII. 
for the dissolution of monasteries and for erecting the court of augmentations, and by the act of Edward VI. for the dissolution of 
colleges and chantries, and by a charter of King Philip and Queen Mary, made in pursuance of an act of parliament, whereby very 
large estates in the counties of Hertford, Essex, Bucks, Suffolk, Sussex, and York were united to the duchy ; and so great a regard 
was paid by this queen to the future preservation of this her patrimonial inheritance, that she got a clause inserted in this act, 
declaring that all such estates as had been since the first of Edward VI., or should be at any time afterwards, granted from the 
duchy, and had or should revert or be forfeited to the crown, should return to the survey of the duchy court. 

18, 19, 20, 21. This favourite succession, thus formed and augmented, passed through King Henry VIII, Edward VI., Philip 
and Mary, and Elizabeth, to James I. (notwithstanding many grants in fee were given by those sovereigns), in such good condition 
as to raise in the beginning of his reign an immense annual income, and to make a considerable part of the civil establishment,. 
over and besides some very extensive and valuable domains which he granted, together with divers crown lands, to trustees, 1> 
maintain his sons Henry, prince of Wales, and Prince Charles. The king’s necessities afterwards requiring extraordinary sums to 
be raised from his landed property, he first began with taking large fines for leases of duchy estates upon contracts for sixty years. 
But finding money came in slowly from this scheme, he proceeded to all who would become purchasers upon his terms ; so that 
when Charles I, sueceeded to the throne, he found the duchy possessions reduced to very little more than the estates comprised in 
‘his own settlement and in the leases for sixty years. , 

_ 22. King Charles’s exigencies drove him to follow the example of his father in selling his duchy inheritance, by which he 
raised money to a considerable amount. No part of it was preserved except some few forests and parks and the estates which went 
to his queen Henrietta in jointure, and those which were comprised in the leases for sixty years granted by his father, and even 
many of those were sold in reversion for small sums. But upon almost all the grants in fee there were reserved to the crown fee- 
farm rents in the whole to a large amount. In 1649 a commission was appointed by an act of the commons for the sale of the crown 
and duchy ands. The Restoration cancelled all transactions in consequence of that act. 

_ _ 23. King Charles IT., soon after his accession, made several very extensive grants in fee of duchy estates to persons instrumental 
in his restoration, particularly to the duke of Albemarle and the earl of Sandwich, and he also made many leases for terms of ninety- 
nine years in reversion at small rents, some of which are still subsisting. In 1665 he settled divers fee-farm rents, and very near 
all the landed estate of the duchy which was not in jointure upon his mother Henrietta, upon Queen Catherine for her life ; and 
(Queen Henrietta dying in 1671, the king added the estates comprised in her settlement to Queen Catherine’s jointure ; so that the 
remaming revenue from the duchy to the crown sunk to a state of insignificance. In 1670 and 1672 this king had two acts to sell 
aul the fee-farm rents, as well those of the crown as of the duchy, and they were accordingly sold, and such as were in settlement 
on Queen Catherine were either surrendered by her, and an equivalent granted to her in lieu thereof by charge upon the hereditary 
excise, or were sold in reversion expectant on her death. 
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24. King James II., though a prince of more order and business, did not attempt to save this dueal part of his patrimony 
from ruin, and such was the reduction of its income, that in 1686 the officers of the duchy agreed to reduce salaries, to make them 
better tally with the small production from the duchy estate. ae : 

25. William III. accelerated the decline. He granted for 99 years, after the demise of Queen Catherine in 1705, most of the 
estates comprised in her jointure, which were all that remained unsold, except what is not worth mentioning. 

A stop was put to the devastation by an act passed in the first of Queen Anne (1702) to restrain the crown from granting 
leases for more than 30 years or three lives, with impeachment of waste, and a reservation of the ancient or more usual rent or 
greater, or of a third part of the value ; building leases only were confined to 50 years ; but King William’s above-mentioned grants 
for 99 years had absorbed so much of the duchy revenues, that little or no attention through the reigns of George I. and George II. 
were given to the improvement of it, or even order in the office, till the earl of Arundell was appointed chancellor. He was a 
nobleman who loved business and respected justice, and made confusion and partiality give place to regularity and eandour. Lord 
Strange adopted, perfected, and enlarged, his predecessor’s laudable designs, in the reign of George III. ; but with all the advantage 
of their proceedings and plans, and under such auspices as ought to animate every one to do right, this revenue will not for many 
years be an object worthy of royal consideration; and, according to probability, never a great one, not even when the leases 
granted by Charles II. and those of William III., for 99 years, expire, and are renewed with increased reserved rents, which the 
first will in the compass of 10 or 12 years, and the latter in about 33. 


The annual certain amount at present is but : : : : £3273 13 0 
And the annual disbursements : ; : : P 3558 4 8 
The deficiency é , £284 11 8 


which is made good by fines upon leases, casual rents reserved on leases for mines, sales of timber and such like. A surplus 
undoubtedly arises from these articles, perhaps about £2000 a-year, or rather under, but that cannot, from the nature of it, be 
freed. 


APPENDIX IL. 
PERAMBULATION OF THE FORESTS. 


12th Henry III. (1228). 
{Lansdowne MSS. Cod. 559, fol. 55 (ss.)] 


These are the twelve knights of the county of Lancaster who made perambulation of the forests by precept of the lord the 
king—to wit, Wm. Blundell, Tho. de Bethum, Adam de Bury, Wm. de Tatham, Adam de Coupynura, Adam de Molyneux, 
Gilbert de Kellet, Paulinus de Gairestang, Patrick de Berwyk, Henry de Lee, Grymebald de Ellale, Thos. de Burnhull, who say 
that the whole county of Lancaster ought to be disafforested, according to the tenor of the charter of forests, except the woods 
underwritten :—Ist, Quernemore, by these bounds—to wit, as Langtwayt extends itself towards the Erlesgate, descending 
as far as to the bridge of Musart Siket [7.e. diteh or runnel], descending as far as to the Frith Brok, following the Frith 
Brok descending as far as to the Lone [Lune], following the Lone ascending as far as to Esk Brok, ascending and following 
[it] to Mag Brigge, ascending as far as to Hankersdame, following the Siket of Hankersdame, ascending as far as to the siket 
which is under Ullethwayt, and descending from that siket as far as Storchag, and from Storchag as far as to the east part 
of the head of Brounes-gate, following Brounes-gate ascending as far as to the summit of the head of Cloghok [Clougha], and 
from the summit of the head of Cloghok, as far as to the summit of the head of Damerisgele, descending as far as to the 
siket which is between two ‘‘marbes arres” [? marked trees], following the Silcok [?] as far as to Blemes, following the siket 
as far as to Condone [ ], following the siket as far as to the moss under Eghlotes-heved, following that moss 
ascending as far as to the road of Stokthwayt, following that road ascending to the Erlesgate. And further, without these 
bounds, John the king gave a certain part of the forest, by his charter, to Matthew Gernet and his heirs, to render therefor 
yearly half-a-mark [6s. 8d.], saving to himself his venison [or hunting], and therein the king may do his pleasure. And 
excepting Covet and Bleasdale by these bounds—to wit, From the head of Calder on the south part, as far as to Ulnesty, and from 
Ulnesty as far as to the top of the head of Perlok [Parlick Pike], and from that summit following the Merlegh, descending as far 
as to where the Merlegh falls into [the] Broke at Thorpen Lees, following the Broke and descending to the duct [? path] in the east 
side of Wone Snape, following Wone Snape as far as to Stayngile, and from Stayngile as far as to Comistis, following Comisty 
and descending as far as into Calder, following and ascending as far as to the forenamed Ulnesty. And except Pw/ivode, by these 
bounds, from the Hay of Runisgil as far as to the way [or road] of Sepal, and thence as far as to the duct [? path] which goes from 
Sepedale to Fulwode, and thence so as that duct falls into Haversich-gate, and thence so as the way goas to Coleford in the Ferms, 
and thence so as that falls as far as to the Codelische, and thence as far as to the Hay of Ranislyt. And the men of Preston ought 
to have building timber for their houses and for fuel, and pasture for their cattle. [And except] Zoxstath, by these bounds : So 
as where Oskeles Brok’ falls into Mersee, following Oskeles Brok, ascending as far as to the park of Magwom, and from 
the meadow as far as Bromegge, following the Bromegge as far as to the Brounlowe, and thence across as far as to the old 
turbaries between the two marshes, as far as to Lambisthorn, and from Lambisthorn descending as far as the Waterfall 
of the head of Stirpull, following and descending as far as to the Mersee, near these [bounds]. King John placed Smethdown 
with its appurtenances in the forest, and gave Thingwall to a certain pauper in exchange for... . . . and therein the 
king does according to his will. Also, except the wood of Derby, by these bounds : From Bradi-stone in Hargun-Kar, and so by 
the middle of the Kar, as far as to Hassihurst, and so where the footpath goes out of the wood as far as to Longlegh, which extends 
from Derby as far as unto Kyrkeby, and so beyond Longlegh into Mikkyll-brok, and ascending from Mykkyl-brok as far as Blak- 
brok, ascending from Blak-brok as far as into Throun-thornedale-brok, and so ascending as far as to the plains and the street where 
they have common, and herbage, and other things in the aforesaid wood. And the men of Derby have all necessaries in the afore- 
said wood. Also, except Burton Wode, by these bounds: From Hardesti as far as to Sonky, and from Raveslache as far as to 
Brade-legh-broke ; so as that William Pincerna [Butler] and his heirs may have common of pasture for their beasts in store, and 
feeding for their swine, and building timber at his castle for his building and burning. Also we the jurors say, that Croxtath park 
was in defence [or protection] since the coronation of Henry, the grandfather of our king, and belongs to Knowslegh to the heir of 
Robert Fitz Henry, and ought to be disforested, according to the tenor of the charter of forests. Also we say that d/ikar was 

laced in protection since the coronation of Henry, the grandfather of our king, and belongs, a certain part of it, to the vill of Ines 
Ince] and the Ramsmelis [Raven-meols], and to Forneby, and to Holand, and to Lydgate, and ought to be disforested. We also 
say that the vill of Halis was in demesne of the grandfather of our king, and that the king placed in defence part of the wood 
after his coronation, from Flaxpolis to Quyntebriche. And the king gave the aforesaid vill of Halis, in its entirety and with its 
appurtenances, to Richard de Mide, by his charter of the forest ; and it ought to be disforested according to the tenor of the 
charter of the forest. Also we say that Symondeswode was placed in defence after the coronation of Henry, grandfather of our 
king, and belongs with Kyrkeby to the heir of Richard Fitz Roger, and ought to be disforested according to the tenor of the 
charter of forests, ete. 
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APPENDIX III. 
THE LANSDOWNE FEODARY.? 


Kyicuts’ FErs. 


Which were those of Henry, late earl of Lincoln, and which, after the death of the said earl, were those of Thomas, late earl of 
Lancaster, and now (to wit, in 23 Edward III. 1349) are those of Henry, earl of Lancaster, Derby, and Leicester, and lord 
high steward of England. 


Salfordshire—Totington. 


Roger de Midelton holds four carucates and two bovates of land in Midelton, for one knight's fee. 
Margery de Radeclyve and Henry her son hold four carucates and six bovates of land in Bury for one fee. 
Heury de Trafford holds two carucates of land in Chatherton for the fourth part of one fee, where eight, ete. 
Alice, who was the wife of Adam de Prestwyche, holds the manor of Akkeryngton for homage and service, and there is the 
twenty-fourth part of a knight’s fee there. 
Leylandshire—Penwortham. 


Robert de Keurdale holds in demesne and service three carucates of land in Keurdale, whereof ten [? carucates] make one 
knight’s fee. 

John Feton holds in service one carucate of land in Wythenhill, one carucate of land in Hoghton, two carucates of land in Quarlton, 
half-a-carucate of land in Whythull, in woodland, for half a fee and the sixteenth part of one fee, where eight carucates make a fee. 

The same John holds in service one carucate of land in Clayton, where ten carucates make one knight's fee. 

William Caudray holds in demesne and service the vill of North Meols, for the fourth part of one knight’s fee, where ten 
carucates make one knight’s fee. 

Adam de Walton, parson of Mitton, holds two carucates in Ulneswalton, where ten carucates, ete. 

William de Faryngton holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Leyland, where ten carucates, ete. 

Thomas de Sutton holds one messuage and three bovates of land in Penwortham, where ten carucates, ete. 

The abbot of Evesham holds one boyate of land in the same place, where ten carucates, ete. 

Margaret Banastre holds in demesne and service three carucates of land in Dokesbury, and . . . . yngton, six bovates 
of land in Hethe Chernok, half-a-carucate of land in Chernok Richard, two caruecates of land in Standish and Longtree, and 
one carucate of land in Walshe Quethull [Welsh Whittle], one carucate of land in Shevengton, for one fee, where eight car., ete. 


Amounderness. 


Adam de Frekelton holds in demesne and service four carucates of land in Frekelton, two carucates of land in Etheleswyk, 
one carucate of land in Whytyngham, two carucates of land in Neuton, for one fee, where eight carucates make one knight’s fee. 

William Prese holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Neuton, where eight [carucates], etc. 

The same William holds in demesne and service two carueates of land in Prese, where eight carucates, ete. 

Ralph de Bethum holds in demesne and service three carucates of land in Warton, and half-a-carucate of land in Neusom, and 
one carucate of land in Bretherton, for half-a-fee, where nine carucates, ete. 

The heirs of Wodeplumpton hold in demesne and service one carucate of land in Bretherton, two carueates of land in Claighton 
in Amounderness, and half-a-carucate of land in Neusum, where ten carucates, ete. 

Adam de Hoghton, chevalier, holds in service one carucate of land and’one bovate of land in Heton in Lonnesdale, where ten 
carucates, etc. 

Robert de Holand, chevalier, holds in service three carucates of land in Eukeston, where ten carucates, ete. 

Nicholas le Boteler holds in demesne one messuage and eleven bovates of land in Frekelton, where seven carucates, ete.; and 
that quantity is the sixth-part of one fee, hei one twentieth part less. 

Robert de Frekelton holds one messuage, and two bovates and three parts of one bovate of land in Frekelton, where eight 
carncates, ete.; and that quantity is the twenty-first part of a fee. 

The heir of Robert Sherburne holds two boyates of land in Frekelton, and one bovate of land in Etheleswyk, where eight 
carucates, ete. 

The heir of Adam de Banestre, chevalier, holds two bovates of land in Frekelton, and five bovates of land in Etheleswyk, 
where eight carucates, ete. 

Thomas Bredekyrk holds one bovate of land in Etheleswyk, where eight carucates, ete. 

Thomas, son of Gilbert Singleton, holds one bovate of land in Frekelton, where eight carucates, ete. 

The heirs of Orm Travers hold five bovates of land in Etheleswyk, where eight carucates, ete. 


Syngleton, 


There are in this place twenty-one messuages and twenty-six bovates of land in the hands of bonders, who render therefor 
yearly at the terms of Easter and Michaelmas £21:9:3. And there are there eleven cottages, with so many curtilages, and one 
croft, and one plot of land in the hands of tenants-at-will, who render therefor yearly 21s. 6d. And all the aforesaid bonders 
owe tallage, and give marchet? and heriot, and the sixth part of all the goods belonging to the deceased on the death of a husband, 
-and not more unless he were a widower. And if any of them have a male pullet [or cock], he ought not to sell it without license. 
And to have the aforesaid, with perquisites of court, as well for Syngleton as for Riggeby, extending to 30 yearly. Total, £24:0:9. 


It is to be noted that for every bovate of land aforesaid, a first rent of 2s. 6d. yearly, with the work at ploughing, harrowing, 
mowing the meadows at Riggeby, and carrying elsewhere the provisions of the lord at Richmond, York, Doncaster, Pontefract, 
and Newcastle, with twelve horses alike in summer and winter. And afterwards the aforesaid customs were released, and the 
aforesaid boyates demised to the aforesaid bonders holding them—viz. for each bovate, 14s. 24d. 


Ryggeby. 
: There are in this place twenty-one bovates of land, and a half and a fourth part of one bovate in the hands of the bonders, 
I 10 Tender therefor yearly at each term, £19:16:4. In the parking of cattle by command of the king or of the lords of 
4zancaster, which for the time were in the Wapentake of Amounderness, and were folded at Riggeby and estimated at half mark 


1 . 17 i i 
ld et the Lansdowne MSS. Cod. 559, fol. 28 (ss), This document (like the last) was given in the Latin, in the Appendix to the 
old ss oe ; these translations I find among the late Mr. Harland’s papers.—B. H. 
Marchet, or maiden-rent, is a payment to the lord to be free from an ancient privilege of the lord of a manor on the bridal night 
of a tenant’s daughter, i 
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yearly to wit for the keeping of every beast a day and night in the winter time one penny, and for every day and night in the 
summer time, a half-penny. Total, £20 : 3s. 
Wro (? Wray}, 

Adam, son of Richard the clerk, holds five acres of land, and renders yearly at the two terms of the year 4d.—namely, at 
the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed Mary, 2d.; and at the feast of St. Michael, 2d. Roger Culvay holds three and a half 
acres of land, and renders yearly at the terms 9d. Adam, son of Jordan, holds one acre, and renders yearly at the terms 12d, 
Richard de Wro holds half-a-bovate of land, and renders yearly at the terms, 5d. William le Harpour holds one and a-half bovate 
of land, and renders yearly at the terms 153d. Adam de Kilgrimshagh holds half-a-bovate of land, and renders yearly at the terms 
4hd. Giles holds two and a half acres, and renders yearly at the terms 10d. John de Bonk holds one bovate and one and a half acre 
of land, and renders yearly at the terms 103d. John le Wise holds eleven [acres], and renders yearly at the terms 64d. William 
le Wogher holds six acres of land, and renders yearly at the terms 23d. John de Bredkyrk holds half-a-bovate of land, and 
renders yearly at the terms 9d. Adam de Parys holds two bovates, which were those of John le Harpour, and renders yearly at 
the terms, 3s. 04d. of free farm, and two marks. And the said tenants owe suit to the court of Ryggeby twice a-year, and also the 
heirs of the said tenants after the decease of the tenants owe double farm [rents]. Total, £30 :7:1. 

The heirs of William, son of Elen, hold the fourth part of one bovate of land in Etheleswyk, where eight carucates make one 
knight’s fee. 

The heir of Adam de Bredeshagh holds one messuage and half-a-bovate of land in Neuton, where eight carucates, ete. 

The heir of John de Bredkyrk holds two bovates of land iv Neuton, where eight carucates, ete. 

The heir of Adam Harper holds half-a-bovate of land in Neuton, where eight carucates, ete. 

The heir of Henry de Fetherby and William de Whityngham, John de Staunferd, and the heir of Richard de Mirscowe hold 
the mediety of the manor of Claghton divided amongst them, by the service of the fifth part of one knight’s fee. 


Knights’ Fees ef Blakeburnshive. 


Robert de Longeton, chevalier, holds in demesne and service two carucates of land in Walton-in-the-Dale, one carueate of land 
in Over Derwent, two carucates of land in Nether Derwent, one carucate of land in Melling and Kccleshull, and one carucate of 
land in Little Harewood, for one knight’s fee. 

The Abbot of Whalley holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Billyngton for the eighth part of one knight’s fee. 

John de Schotelesworth holds in demesne one bovate of land in Hunkot, where eight carucates make one knight's fee. 

The heir of John de Clayton holds one bevate of land in Hunecote, where eight carucates, ete. 

John de Alvetham holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Alvetham, and one carucate of land in Clayton, where 
eight carucates, ete. 

Brian de Thornhill holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Folrigg, where eight carucates, ete. 

Gilbert de le Legh holds, with the heirs of Jehn de Caterale and Philip de Clayton, divisibly amongst them, holding in 
demesne and service Tounlay, Snoddeswerth, and Caldecotes, for the eighth part of one knight's fee. 

William de Heskaith, chevalier, holds in demesne and service two carucates of land in Great Harewode, where eight earucates 
of land, ete. 

John de Radeclif, Joan (or Jane) his wife, hold as dower of the same Joan, of the inheritance of the heir of Thonias Talbot, 
two carucates of land in Russhton, where twenty carucates, ete. 

William de Radeclif holds in demesne and service one earucate of land in Blakeburn, where ten [carucates], ete. 

The heir of William de Chatherton holds in demesne and service one carucate of land in Mitton, where eight caruecates, ete. 

The heir of Margaret Banistre holds in demesne and service in Halghton one carucate of land, where eight carucates, ete. 

The heirs of Adam Nouel and Richard de Morlegh hold in demesne and service two ecarucates of land in Morley, where 
twelve carucates, ete. 

Gilbert de le Legh, and the heir of John de Caterale, holds in demesne and service the vil7 of Hapton for the third part of one 
knight's fee. ‘ 

The heir of William le Heriz holds one carueate of land in Little Merley, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The heir of Lore de Caterale holds one carueate of land in Little Mitton, where eight carnucates, ete. 

The heir of Thomas de Osbaldiston holds in service one carucate of land in Whetheley and Thorneley, where eight carucates, etc. 

The Abbot of Kyrkestall holds half-a-carucate of land in Extavisell, where eight carucates, ete. 

Robert de Blakeburn holds one carucate of land in Donnum (Downham), where twenty carucates, ete. 

John de Dyneley holds half-a-carucate of land in the same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of John Fitz William holds two bovates of land in the:same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of Hugh de Donnum holds one and a half bovate of land in the same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of Robert Spendelufe holds half-a-bovate of land in the same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of William Fitz Allan holds one bovate of land in the same ‘place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of Henry le Henriz holds one bovate.of land in the same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of Richard le Cok holds three and a half acres of land in the same place, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The heir of Hugh Fitz Ralph holds one boyate of land in Worston, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The heir of Hugh Fitz Thomas holds one bovate of land in the same place, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The heir of Thomas de Rede holds one bovate of land in the same place, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The heir of William Fitz Hugh holds one bovate of land.in the same place, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The heir of William Fitz Thomas holds one bovate of land in the same place, where twelve carucates, ete. 

Alice de Sherburne holds two parts of two carucates of land in Wiswall, where eight carueates, ete. 

The abbot of Whalley holds the third part of two carucates of land in the same place, whereseight carucates, ete. 

John de Dyneley holds in demesne aie service one ecarucate of land in Twisilton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

The heir of John del Hall of Chipyn holds a certain tenement.in Chepyn, for the fortieth part of one fee. 

Richard Cocus [the cook] holds three and a half acres of land in Donnoum by knight service, where twenty carueates, ete. 


Tenures of the Knights’ Fees alienated in Alins, and of other Tenements held in fee-farm in the fee of Penwortham. 


The abbot of Evesham holds in alms ten bovates of land in Penwortham, where ten carucates make one knight's fee. 

John Flemyngs and William del Lee hold three earucates of land in Longeton, at fee-farm, by charter of the Lord Henry de 
Lasci, the last earl, paying yearly 50s. for all services, where ten carucates, ete. 

Thomas de Leyland holds one bovate of land in Penwortham at fee-farm, paying yearly 13s. 

Sir Adam de Hodeleston holds for the term of his life, of the grant of the Lord Henry de Lasey, the last earl, three carucates 
of land in Billyngton, by knight service, where eight carucates, ete., which tenement the abbot of Whalley acquired to himself 
and his successors for ever. 

The earl of Lancaster holds in demesne one carueate of land in Alkrington, where eight carucates, ete. 
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The lord earl of Lane. holds in his demesne six bovates of land {in] Huncotes, where eight carucates, etc. 

The same earl holds in his demesne one carueate and two boyates of land in Donnowm, where twenty carucates, ete. 

The same earl holds in his demesne three bovates of land in Worston, where twelve carucates, ete. 

The abbot of Whalley holds in alms one carucate of land in Blakeburn, where ten carucates, ete. 

The abbot of Neweby holds in alms a half carucate of land in Extwisell, where eight carucates, ete. 

Robert Spendeloue holds the mediety of one bovate of land in Penwortham, by what service they know not, but will inquire. 


Particular Knights Fees, formerly of the earl of Lincoln, in the Duchy of Lancaster 


Robert de Longeton, chevalier, holds one knight’s fee of the duke of Lancaster, in Walton, in Blakeburnshire, with members, 
which same fee Robert Banastre lately held of the fee of the former earl of Lincoln. 

Henry, the duke, holds the fifth part of one knight’s fee, in Ulneswalton, which Warin de Walton formerly held of the 
aforesaid fees. 

Thomas -Banastre del Bonk, and Thomas, son of Adam Banastre, knight, John de Thorpe and Ralph de Bykerstath, and 
William, son of William Banastre, hold of the said duke the twelfth part of one fee in Breth’ton, which Richard Banastre, 
Walter de Hole, Richard de Top, William de Breyme, Thomas de Gerstan, and Simon del Pull, formerly held of the aforesaid fees. 

Adam de Hoghton, chevalier, and all his tenants, hold of the duke the third part of one knight’s fee in Hoghton, Etheleswyk, 
and Clayton, and Whelton with Hepay, Wythenhull with Rothelesworth, which Robert de Feton formerly held of the said fees. 

The abbot of Cockersand holds the fourth part of one knight’s fee in Hotou, in pure and perpetual alms of the aforesaid fees. 

The heir of Robert Fitz Richard holds of the said duke the tenth part of one knight’s fee in Longeton, which Robert Fitz 
Richard formerly held of the aforesaid fees. 

Henry, duke of Lancaster, William de Faryngton, and William de Holand, hold of the said duke the tenth part of one 
knight’s fee in Longeton, Leyland, and Eecleston, which Robert Busshell formerly held of the said fees. 

John Haveryngton and all the parceners hold of the said duke the fourth part of one knight’s fee in Shevyngton, Chernok, 
and Walshewythull, which Robert Banastre formerly held of the said fees. 

Richard de Caterhalle holds of the said duke the twenty-first part of one knight’s fee in Little Mitton, which John de 
Pynchardon held of the aforesaid fees. 

~The abbot of Whalley, Richard de Sherburn, and Gilbert de la Legh, hold of the said duke the fourth part of one knight’s fee 
in Wiswall and Hapton, which Adam de Bla{kJburn and Roger del Arches lately held of the aforesaid fees. 

Gilbert de la Legh holds of the said duke the fourth part of one knight’s fee in Tounley, Coldecotes, and Sudworth, which 
Henry Goldyng formerly held of the said fees. 

Richard de Greenacres holds of the said duke the tenth part of one knight's fee in Tweyselton, which the earl of Lineoln 
formerly held in his own hand of the aforesaid fees. 

The abbot of Kyrkestall holds of the lord duke the tenth part of one knight’s fee in Extwysell, which Adam de Preston 
formerly held of the said fees. 

John de Haveryngton, chevalier, Thomas Dardern, and Adam de Hoghton, Richard Noel, and John de Bayley, hold the 
fourth part of one knight's fee in Aghton, Merlay, and Livesay, which Ralph de Mitton formerly held of the aforesaid fees. 

John de Dyneley holds the fourth part of one knight’s fee in Donnum of the said duke, which Robert Chester formerly held of 
the aforesaid fees. 

Brian. . . . de Thornull holds of the said duke the eighth part of one knight’s fee in Folerigg, which John de Grigleston 
formerly held of the aforesaid fees. 

John de Morley, Richard and John de Greenacres, hold of the said duke the tenth part of one knight’s fee in Little Merlay, 
which William Marescall formerly held, ete. 

John de Radeclif holds the tenth part of one knight's fee in Rissheton of the said duke, which Gilbert Fitz Henry de Alyetham 
formerly held, ete. 

Henry de Clayton holds the eighth part of one knight's fee of the said duke in Clayton, which Henry de Clayton, his ancestor, 
formerly held, ete. 

William de Hesketh, chevalier, holds the fourth part of one knight’s fee of the said duke in Harewod, which Hugh Fyton 
formerly held, ete. 

Henry duke of Lancaster holds six bovates of land in Huncotes, where sixty-four bovates of land make one knight’s fee of the 
aforesaid fees. 

Henry de Clayton and John de Shotelesworth hold of the said duke two bovates of land in Huncotes, where sixty-four bovates 
make one knight's fee of the aforesaid fees. 

Roger de Pilkyngton holds of the said duke one knight’s fee in Bury in Salfordshire, which Adam de Bury formerly held, ete. 

John de Rydale holds one knight’s fee of the said duke in Midelton with members, which Robert de Midelton formerly held, 
ete. 

Henry de Chaterton holds the fourth part of one knight’s fee of the said duke in Chatherton, which Gilbert de Barton formerly 
held, ete. 

Henry duke of Lancaster holds the fifth part of one knight's fee of the aforesaid fee in Totyngton, which the earl of Lincoln 
formerly held. 

Parcels of Fees formerly of Thomas de G'relle. 


The heir of Gilbert de Barton holds of John de la Ware one and a half knight’s fee in Barton with members, which Gilbert 
de Barton formerly held of Thomas de Grelle, and he of the earl of Ferrars, and he of the king in chief. 

Thomas de Latham, chevalier, Robert de Holand, chevalier, and Thomas de Sotheworth, hold of John de Ware one knight's 

. fee, of which Thomas de Latham, chevalier, [holds] three carucates of land in Childewall, one carucate in Asphull, one carueate of 

land in Turton [half-a-carucate of land in Childewall, half-a-carneate of land] in Brockholes, and the aforesaid Robert [Holand] 
and Thomas de Southworth hold one carucate in Harewode in Salfordshire, where six and a half carucates of land make one fee, 
which Robert de Latham holds of the said John, one knight's fee in Dalton, Parbald, and Wrightyngton, which Robert de Latham 
formerly held of the aforesaid fees. 

The heir of John Fitz Henry de Hulton holds of the said John the third part of one knight’s fee in Romworth and Lostok, 
which Richard Perpond formerly held, ete. * 

Roger de Pilkyngton holds of the said John the fourth part of one knight's fee in Pilkyngton, which Roger de Pilkyngton, his 


ancestor, formerly held, ete. 
Fee of Lyncoln. 


Henry duke of Laneaster and all his tenants hold in demesne and service within the duchy of Lancaster twenty-two knights’ 


et This part of the inquest must have been taken two years after the former, the date of the duchy creation being 25 Edward III. 
(L551). 


~ The words enclosed within brackets have been erased in the original document. 
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fees, and the half the socks part and the twentieth part of one knight’s fee, which the earl of Lincoln formerly held within the 
aforesaid duchy, and he, the earl of Lincoln, never held many or any parcels there, which same fees the said earl formerly held of 
the Honor of Lane aster, as appears above by the particulars and parcels above written, 

John de la Ware holds in demesne and service five and a half fees and the twelfth part of a fee, within the said duchy, which 
same Thomas de Grelley held, which same Thomas formerly held of the king, as of his Honor of Laneaster, as estimated twelve 
fees, but within the said duchy the said Thomas never held more than five fees and a half, and the twelfth part of one knight’s 
fee, "which the said John la Ware now holds, as appears by the particulars and parcels above said, and all the rest of the said 
pve ‘Ive fees the said Thomas holds in other various counties outside the duc hy aforesaid, but where and in what parcels held we 

now not. 


Pareels of the Fee of Hornby. 


Inquisition taken at Hornby by Robert Paslew, escheator of the king in the county of Lancaster, Richard de Burgh, Benedict 
de Hergun, Adam de Farleton, Simon de Farleton, Adam, clerk of Claghton, Roger de Tunstall, W ‘Niam Aaron de | ‘arleton, Roger 
de Farleton, John Fitz Eva de Tunstall, Henry de Wenyngton, Henry ‘Fitz Robert de W: ennyngton, Adam Fitz Andrew de Farleton, 
John Fitz Benedict de Farleton, W illiam Fitz Roger Seoechis, Robert Fitz Waltham de Ereham, Thomas Fitz Allan de Hergun, 
Gilbert Fitz Huctred de Hergun, Adam Fitz Martin de Farle ston, John Makeles and Simon Fitz Thomas de Hergun. 

The jury say on their oath that Hubert de Burgh holds the manor of Horneby of Henry Munden and Roger de Monte 
Begon, and he in chief of the king ; and they say the it the 2y know not by what service Hubert or Roger holds of He sry, nor by 
what service Henry holds of the king, because that barony is divided into several [or many] parts, in several [or many] counties. 


Fees of Roger de Monte Begon. 


Adam de Montebegon, ancestor of Roger de Montebegon, gave to Henry de Rokesby two carueates of land in W ennyngton, by 
knight service, where fourteen carucates make a fee, : 

The same Adam gave to Geoffrey de Walton six carucates of land in Farleton and Cauncefeld, by knight-service. 

Roger de Montebegon g gave to the canons of Hornby 100 acres of land. 

The same Roger gave to Thomas de Wenny ngton one bovate in Farleton, by military service. 

Roger de Montebegon gave to the prior of Thornholme forty acres of land and one messuage in Tunstall. 

John de Haryngton de Aldyngham, John de Coupelond, and Joan, daughter and heir of John Rigmayden, and their tenants, 
hold one knight’s fee in Ulverston, Warton in Lonsdale, and Gay restang Ww ith members, of the duke of Lane aster, which fee William 
of Lancaster ‘formerly held of the Honor of Lancaster. , and no more, ne ther any parcel of a fee in the aforesaid duehy ; ; whereof the 

said John de Haryngton and John de Coupeland hold Ulverston in common, for the eighth part of one knight’s fee of the said fee, 

The same John de C oupeland and the free tenants of the manor of W arton in Lonsdale with members, to wit, in Ellale, Scot- 
ford and Kerneford, Yealand and Assheton, for the fourth part and the eighth part of one knight’s fee of the aforesaid fees, “And 
the foresaid John de C oupeland, and Joan, ‘daughter and heir of John Rigmayde n, and their tenants, hold half a knight’s fee in 
Gayrestang with members, to wit, in Great Eccleston and Little Eccleston with Layrebreck, C Caterale and Little ¢ Carleton, ( weat 
Carleton, and U Tprouclif, of the said fee. 

The countess of Durmund [Ormonde] and all her tenants hold [in] Wytheton, Treuels, Thistleton, and Prees, half a knight's 
fee of the said duke, as of the Honor of Lancaster, which Theobald Walter, John de Thornhull, William de Prees s, and Ac lam de 
Bredkyrk, formerly held of the aforesaid Honor. 

Ralph de Bethum, chevalier, holds of the said duke the fourth part of one knight’s fee in Kelgrymesargh and Bryning 
Roger, Boris de Bethum, and "Robert de Stopford, formerly held of the said Honor of Lancaster. 

Ww illiam le Botyler, chevalier, holds of the said duke the tenth part and the twentieth part of one knight's fee in Great Merton, 
which William de Stow formerly held of the said Honor of Lancaster. 

The prior of St. Thomas, near Stafford, holds of the said duke the tenth part of one knight’s fee in alms, as it is stated, in 
Penhulton in Salfordshire, which the heir of Richard de Hulton formerly held of the said Honor of Lancaster. 

The abbot of Coke rsand, William de Nevyll, and William de Bur, oh, de Midelton, hold the fourth part of one knight’s fee in 
Midelton in Lonesdale of the said duke, which Adam de Midelton forme rly held of the said Honor of Lancaster. 

Robert de Langeton, chevalier, and all his tenants, hold of the said duke one knight’s fee in Neuton in Makersfeld, Langeton, 
Kenyan, Erbury, and the mediety of Goldburn, which Robert Banastre, William de Langton, and Richard de Goldburn, formerly 
held of the said Honor of Lancaster. 

Richard le Molyneux holds half a knight’s fee of the said duke in Sefton, Thornton, and Kyrden. 

William de Bradshagh holds of the said duke the twelfth part of one knight’s fee, which Hugh le Norreys formerly held of 
the said Honor of Lancaster. 

Roger of Little Boulton holds of the said duke the sixteenth part of one knight’s fee in Little Boulton in Salfordshire, which 
his ancestors formerly held of the Honor of Lancaster. 

The heir of Robert de Holand, chevalier, and Nicholas D’ewyas, hold of the said duke the eighth part of one knight’s fee in Bright 
Mede, a hamlet of the vil/ of B oulton, which their ancestors formerly held of the earl of Ferrars, and he of the kine i in chief. : 

Richard de Langley and Joan his wife hold of the said duke the fortieth part of one knight’s fee in Crompton Tand] Burghton, 
which Adam de Tetlow [formerly] held of the earl of Ferrars. 

William de Dacre holds of the said duke one knight’s fee in Halton, Burgh, Leke, Fissewyk, which Roger Gernet formerly 
held of the king by forestry. 

The abbot of Fourneys and all his tenants hold of the said duke half a knight’s fee and the eighth part and the tenth part of one 
knight’s fee in Dalton in Fourneys with members, in pure and perpetual alms. 


which 


Ss 


Parcel of the Fees formerly of Thomas de Grelley. 


Nicholas Langeford, chevalier, holds of John la Ware one knight’s fee in Wythington, which Matthew de Haversegge formerly 
held of the said fees. 

Hugh de Worthyngton and John de Heton hold of the said John half of one knight’s fee in Worthyngton and Heton-under- 
Horwic :h, which W illiam de Worthyngton formerly held of the said fees. 

The abbot of Whalley holds the manor of Staynyng of the duke of Lancaster, for the half of one knight’s fee. 

The Countess Durmund [of Ormonde] holds the tenth part of one knight’s fee of the fee of Lincoln. 

The heir of Henry del Cherton holds the thirty-second part of one knight’ s fee in Chernok. 


[From this sentence to the following (in fol. 41), the Feodary is a counterpart of the Testa de Nevill, fol. 396.] 


Henry the duke holds, in demesne and agin two knights’ fees within the duchy of Lancaster, to wit, in Croston with 
members one fee, which the heir of William de Lee, chevalier, and John Flemmynges, chevalier, hold of the manor of Horneby, 
which fee John de Mara formerly held of the said fee of Horneby. And the said duke and his tenants hold in the manor of 
Horneby one knight's fee, w hich same fee Henry de Munden and Roger de Monte Begon formerly held of the king, but they never 
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held any more fees, or parcels of fees, within the said duchy, but in other counties they held fees, as they [the jury] learn, but what 
and where they know not. 


Fee of William of Lancaster. 


William de Lancaster holds half one knight’s fee in demesne in Ulverston, and pays to the abbot of Fourneys 30s. yearly. 
And the abbot [holds it] in chief of the king, and therefor he answers to the king. 
Matthew de Redman and Robert de Conyers hold the eighth part of one knight’s fee in Yeland of the fee of the said William, 
and he in chief of the king. 
The same William gave Grimbald de Ellale two bovates of land in Crymblis. 
William the first [ ] of Gilbert gave two carucates of land in Cokyrram to the canons of Laycester in alms, whence one of 
his heirs now holds of the king in chief. 
The same William gave Grimbald de Ellale two carucates in Ellale by military service, where twenty-four carucates make one 
knight’s fee. 
“The same William gave Hugh Northmore two carucates of land in Scotford by the same service. 
The same William gave Ralph Thormondisholm half-a-carucate of land in Lancaster, and he renders 4s. 
The same William gave Robert Facon two bovates of land in Carnford by military service. 
The same William gave Gilbert de Assheton half-a-carucate of land in Assheton, and he renders service 3s. 4d. yearly. 


The Fee of Michael de Fourneys. 
Michael de Fourneys gave William Fitz Edward half-a-carucate of land in Urswick in marriage, by the service of 5s. for all, 
ete., by his charter. 
The same gave to Adam Fitz Bernulf two bovates of land in the same vi/2 by charter, for 32d. yearly. 
William Fitz Michael gave to Gilbert Fitz Reynfrid two bovates of land in Urswick, for 22d. yearly. 
Michael de Fourneys gave to Gamel the Forester one carucate of land in Urswick by the service of 10s. yearly. [Vide West, 
App. xi. No. 1.] 
# The heir of William, son of Michael de Fourneys, holds of the king in chief twenty and a half carucates of land in Fourneys, 
and renders therefor yearly £10. 
Michael, his ancestor, gave three earucates of land in Adgarislich. in marriage with his daughter Goditha. 
The abbot of Fourneys holds twenty and a half carucates of land in Fourneys in alms: of the gift of King Stephen. 
The same abbot holds two carucates of land in Stapulthorn, and renders to the king yearly 40s. 
The same abbot holds half-a-carucate of land in Bemond [Beaumont] in alms. 
Gilbert de Croft holds two carucates, of land in Dalton near Kendal, and renders yearly 10s. 
Edmund de Dacre, chevalier, and his parcener, hold the fourth part of one knight’s fee in. Ireby and Tatham of the said duke. 
Thomas de Grysyngham, William del Grene, Alan Hughson, Henry de Haybergh, Benedict Adamson, Cecilia de Southeworth, 
William Fitz William de Loceay, and John de Haryngton, hold the eighth part of one knight’s fee in Gersyng. 


[On a piece of parchment attached to fo. 41 and 42.| 


Alan de Penyngton holds of the abbot of Fourneys the manor of Penyngton by knight-service and by suit at the court of 
Dalton every three weeks, and by the service-of the tenth part of a knight’s fee, and by rent of 30s. yearly. And the same Alan 
holds of the said abbot Tilberthwayt and Langden in Fourneys by knight-service and suit to the court of the aforesaid abbot in 
Ulverston. 

John Neville holds of the abbot of Fourneys the mill of Ulverston by knight-service, and renders yearly 30s. Also, the same 
holds of the same abbot Les Ladermanez by the same service and a rent of 12d. yearly or a sparrow-hawk. Also the same holds 
of the same abbot, Manseayriggs, by the same service and a rent of 12d. yearly. Also the same holds of the same certain lands in 
Rosset by the same service and a rent of 33d. yearly. 

Christopher de Broghton holds of the aforesaid abbot, Staynnerle, by knight-service and a rent of 23d. yearly. 

William de Heton holds of the aforesaid abbot, Rosset, by knight-service and 640. yearly. 


The Fee of Bowland. 


Adam de Wamaryille holds im demesne and service two carucates of land in Esyngton, and one carucate of land in Bathesby, 
where fourteen carucates make a fee. 

Elias de Knoll holds in service ome carucate of land im Bathesby, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

Alan de Neuton holds in demesne two bovates of land in Neuton, where twelve carucates, ete. 

Thomas de Knoll holds in demesne four bovates of land in Neuton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

John Tempest holds in demesne and service one carveate of land in Wadyngton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

Thomas le Surreys holds in demesne and service one carucate, and three boyates of land in Mitton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

William de Mitton holds in demesne seven bovates of land in Mitton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

Adam de Bury holds in demesne and service one carucate of land [in] Wythekyll, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

The lord the earl of Lancaster holds in demesne two bovates of land in Mitton, where fourteen carucates, ete. 

The lord the earl of Lancaster holds in demesne one carucate and six bovates of land in Bradford, where fourteen carucates, ete. 


; Adam Bot holds at fee-farm one bovate of land in Bradford by service of one collar and one hank of hair? for service by charter 
of the lord John de Lasey. 


APPENDIX IV. 


A LIST OF PAPISTS WHO REGISTERED THEIR ESTATES, AND THE RESPECTIVE VALUES THEREOF, 
IN LANCASHIRE. 


As reported to Parliament by the Commissioners appointed under the Act 1 George I. (See vol. ii. p. 452.) 


£ 8. d. £ 3. d. £ 8 d, 
Aspenwall, Richard. 3 25 5 0 | Arkwright, Robert . : 7 0 O | Ashton, Richard : 1319 0 
Alston, John : 3 ‘4 19 7 0 | Anderton, Sir Lawrence . 621 16 10 | Abram, William F A 10: 0" @ 
Aray, Elizabeth . é 2 0 0 | Anderton, Margaret, Dame 486 8 3] Ascough, Hugh : : geet ll ds 
Abbott, Richard te 20 0 0 |Aspenwall, Henry . . 14 0 0 |Anderton, Richard . Tea 
Alker, John : . : 39 1 0 |Ashton, Arthur ‘ : 1 8 0 | Bolton, Richard 2 0 0 


z ; : 1 Testa de Nevill, fol. 307. 
* These terms, “j. colerii et j. hance de Pilo,” are obscure, and the translation can only be called conjectural. —J. H. 


Bolton, Thomas 
Bolton, William 
Blundell, Robert 
Blackburne, Richard . 
Bowyer, John 
Burscough, John 
Blackburn, Thomas 
Burgess, Robert 
3ulling, John 
Billing, Margaret 
Bolton, William 
Bury, Andrew 
Brown, William 
Baine, Edmund 
sutler, Elizabeth 
3rown, Elizabeth 
3arret, Thomas . 
3annister, George 
Barton, John 
Blundell, Mary, Dame 
Bamburgh, John 
Bellassis, Rowland 
3arton, Roger, 
Brown, William 
300th, Richard 
Buller, John 

Bolton, John 5 
Blackbourne, Richard 
Blackledge, William . 
3olton, Joseph . 
Butler, Thomas . 
Butler, Christopher 
Barton, Henry . 
Bolton, John 

Blakey, William 
Bainbur, Thomas 
Brockholes, John 
Barton, Hugh 
Blackbourn, Margaret 
Butler, Mary 

Ball, Robert i 
Bordley, William 
Butler, Catharine 
Bellassis, Rowland 
Burscough, Richard 
Butler, Henry . 
Blundell, Nicholas 
Breers, Bridget . 
Barlow, Anthony 
Bolton, Elizabeth 
Connell, George 
Coope, James 
Clarkson, Perpetua 
Cottam, John 
Cocker, Aune 
Cliffton, Bridget 
Charnley, Paul . 
Casseney, John 
Corless, Alice 
Cottam, Ellen 
Cornwallis, Mary 
Cordwell, Cuthbert 
Crook, John 

Coope, Richard . 
Catterall, James 
Cottam, Lawrence 
Charnley, Thomas 
Craven, Richard 
Charnley, Anne, widow 


Charniey, Ann, spinster 


Cottam, Lawrence 
Cragg, Matthew 
Callen, Thurston 
Clifford, Hugh, Lord . 

Culchith, Thomas 
Cliffton, Thomas 
Culchith, Mary . 
Culehith, John . 
Clare, Martha 
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d. 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
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on 
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| Crosby, 


| Gerrard, 
Guest, John, junr. 
| Gerrard, Richard 


Clare, Thomas . 
Thomas 
Case, Henry 
Case, William 
Chaddock, John 
Culcheth, Roger 
Clarkson, John . 
Cropper, Richard 
Crook, James 
Curdon, William 
Cottam, 
Cardwe HH, Richard 
Cordwell, John . 
Charnock, Anne 
Cowpe, William 
Caton, Lawrence 


Croft, William and Ms argaret 


Croskell, Robert 
Carus, George 
Carus, Frances . 
Cartwright, Riche rd . 
Chi wntrell, Darcy 
Critchlow, Anne 
Chadwick, Mary 
Clarkson, Edward 
Curwen, Henry . 
Duckworth, Elizabe th 
Derbyshire, John 
Demen, Evan 
Daniel, John 
Dobson, James . 
Diver, John 


William and Oliver 


Doubiggen, Anne, Winder. 


Dennet, James . 
Dickenson, Agnes 
Dandy, William 
Danson, James . 
Dilworth, James 
Daniel, Edward 
Davy, William . 
Dilworth, Stephen 
Eastham, Edmund 
Eccleston, Thomas 
Eeeleston, Eleanora 
Erdywick, Sampson 
Kecles, Thomas . 
Elscar, Richard . 
Edmonson, Elizabeth 
Eseourt, Francis 
Elam, Edward . 
Foster, Henry 
Fish, Evan : 
Farnworth, Edward 
Finch, James 
Fisher, Thomas 
Fazakerley, Robert 


Faulconberg, Lord Viset. 


Fowler, John ; 
Fleetwood, Sir Richard 
Fisher, Henry 
Fletcher, John . 
Foster, Robert. . 
Fletcher, William 
Felton, John 

Felton, James 
Foxcroft, William 
Grigson, William 
Gerard, Mary, Dame 
Gillibrand, Thomas 
Gillibrand, John 
Gerrard, John 

Gerard, Oliver 


| Gregson, Thomas 


Gregson, Catherine 
Gerrard, Evan 
Gorsuch, James . ; 
Sir William 
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Gregory, Jane 
Glover, Peter 
Golden, Thomas 
Glover, Ellis 
Glover, Ralph 
Greenough, Robert 
Green, Barbara . 
Gore, Thomas 
Gerard, Thomas 
Grimbelson, Emer 
Guest, Jennett . 


Gradell, Christopher . 


Gillow, William 
Gillow, Richard 
Gradwell, Elizabeth 
Gregson, George 
Green, Agnes 
Geass Thomas . 
Green, Ellen 

Gate, John 

Gate, Francis 
Grey, William 
Gerrard, Richard 
Gerrard, John 
Green, Margaret 
Gooden, Richard 
Gooden, Thomas 
Gerrard, Richard 
Higson, John. 
Helme, William 
Higgenson, Roger 
Hudson, Alexander 
Harrison, James 
Harrison, Edward 
Hesketh, Margaret 
Holden, Richard 
Harrison, William 


Hankinson, Thomas . 


Hill, John 

Hilton, Richard 
Halsell, James , 
Harrison, James 
Harrington, Charles 
Harrington, Mary 


Hodgkinson, Mabell . 


Howa ard, Ralph 
Howarden, Catherine 
Harrington, Mary 
Howarden, Mary 
Harrington, 
Howarden, Mary 
Howard, Thomas 
Holland, Alexander 
Houghton, Margaret . 
Holland, Thomas 
Hodgkinson, 
‘Greenough ; 
Halliwell, W ‘illiam 
Hawett, Cecilia : 
Heateley, Peter 
Hodson, Thomas 
Holland, Helen 
Harrison, Heury 
Hesketh, William 
Hesketh, George 
Hull, Elizabeth 
Heatly, Hugh 
Hathornthaiete, John 
Hatton, Edward 
Harrison, William 
Houghton, Thomas 
Howard, Edward 
Hodgkinson, Anne 
Hitchmough, Edward 
Higginson, Robert 
Johnson, Richard 
Jackson, John 
Jackson, Richard 
Ince, Christopher 


Dorothy 


Marg. and Rober t 
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Library, so far as they relate to the county of Lancaster. 
Dodsworth’s MSS. in the Bodleian (162 vols.) 
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Ince, Dorothy, Anne, and £ 6s: di. ah Ge. £ 8. d. 
John Twist, ete. . : 5 9 6 | Osbalstone, Edward . 913 4 |Townley, Mary . 150 0 70 
Johnson, Thomas : : 10 10 0 | Oyle, Richard 64 0 0 | Tootell, Jane 24 0 0 
Jump, Robert . “ ‘ 33. 0 0 | Orrell, Humphrey 68 12 0 | Townley, Thomas 50 0 0 
Jump, Hugh. : : 9 0 O | Osbalstone, Robert 14 0 0 | Townley, Ursula 400 0 0 
Jackson, John . ; - 50 8 O | Osbaldiston, Alexander 92 2 0 | Townley, Richard 991 18 5% 
Jenkinson, Thomas . : 5 0 O | Parkinson, Edward 1417 8 | Townley, Catharine 50 OG 
Johnson, Robert ; A 15 0 0 | Parkinson, Richard 22 10 0 | Turner, Mary 7 200 
Juice, Robert . - , 297 O O | Platt, John 112 6 | Tickle, Richard . 54 4 0 
Irlam, Frances . : : 5 7 O | Parker, Richard 15 0 O | Tilderley, Agatha 52: 10 iG 
Jackson, Richard E : 5 0 0 | Pool, John 119 0 | Taylor, John 25 45 0 
Jump, William : ; 3 14 0 | Parker, James 19 0 O | Thelwall, Thomas 16 FOG 
Knott, Thomas P : 20 0 O | Peers, Peter : 5 8 O | Trafford, John 303: 2a 
Kendal, Richard ; F 215 0 | Pennington, Thomas 010 0 | Taylor, John 10 0:70 
Kay, Elizabeth : p 4 2 6 | Parker, Edward 28 0 0 | Tatlock, Thomas 25: 0 #0 
Kitchen, Anne . j F 16 0 0O | Rowbotham, John 7:10 0 | Tootell, Richard 0 5 0 
Lickfold, John . i : 215 0 | Richmond, James 8 0 O | Thornton. Gilbert 18, a5: 10 
Latholm, William. : 6 0 0 | Rice, John 23 0 O | Thornton, John 6 00 
Linesay, Richard 4 - 8 7 6 | Roscow, William 42 14 6 | Tristram, Edmond 35 8 4 
Langtree, Richard 5 4 6 | Riding, Thomas ‘ ; 110 O | Tarlton, William 15 10 0 
Letherbarrow, Thomas 11 10 0 | Rice, Pereivall and Thomas 82 13 6 | Taylor, William 1410 0 
Lurting, John 11 0 O | Richardson, Richard . 11 10 6 | Turner, Anne 10) Sa 
Lancaster, William 3 32 0 0 | Riddle, Edward 119 3 5 | Taylor, Oliver 10 15 0 
Lytherland, Elizabeth : 410 0 | Rothwell, Robert 12 10 0 |Thornburgh, Jane 40 0 0 
Lickey, Nicholas 32 10 0 | Richardson, Richard . 43 15 0 |Tomlinson, Robert 010 0 
Lancaster, Francis . : 5 17 6 | Reddish, Susannah 413 0 | Taylor, Alice 17 106 
Lancaster, Thomas * 10 0 0 | Robinson, John . 8 10 O | Threlfall, Cuthbert 31 AQ 
Leadbeater, Alice ; ; 012 O | Russell, Richard 910 0 | Tildersley, Edward 720. - Sieg 
Leyburne, James 15 0 O |} Rutter, Elizabeth 1 0 O |Urmstone, John 25 0 0 
Longworth, John 23 13 0 | Rycroft, Lydia . 24 0 O | Urnsworth, Edward 19 5 10 
Lancaster, John 87 6 4 | Rice, Percivall . ; 19 1 0 | Urnsworth, George 386 2 6 
Longworth, Mary 24 17 6 | Standish, Alexander . 28 0 0 | Urnsworth, Thomas 016 0 
Langton, Edward. ; 69 6 5 | Sanderson, James 36 10 0 | Westby, Thomas 20 0.0 
Leigh, Margaret and Alias 18 18 0 | Sanderson, John 21 0 0 | Woodeock, James : 012 0 
Lumb, John j é 18 10 0 | Snape, William . : ; 2 5 6 | Worthington, Matthew 2 5 0 
Langtree, Thomas. : 5 0 0 | Smith, Francis, and Catherine, Wileock, John 21 00 
Leckonby, William 79) LL 6 his wife . é 710 0 | Worden, George ih 2 
Leigh, Einma ; : 20 0 0 | Sturzacker, Jane 5 0 0 | Wilson, Robert 5 10 0 
Laithwaite, Anne 15 17 6 | Shuttleworth, Richard 8 15 0 | Walmsley, Richard 205 4 6 
Leyburne, Nicholas . 10 0 O | Sanderson, Nicholas . 6 0 O | Westby, Cuthbert 20) Oo 
Leyburne, George 10 © O | Searisbrick, Edward . 20 0 0 | Willasey, Thomas tts 
Lund, Anthony 10 0 0 | Shepherd, Robert 1 1 O | Winstanley, William 46 0 0 
Leigh, James 7 8 O | Spencer, Edward 2 5 6 | Woolfall, Richard 262 38 9 
Leigh, Roger 1 4 O | Searisbrick, Frances . 320 1 6 | Whittle, Richard 5b 169s 
Molden, William : 018 © | Shirburne, Sir Nicholas 210 6 33] Walker, George 19” 10) 30 
Moulden, John s : 2415 0 | Stanley, Anne 118 15 0 | Walmsley, William 35 0 0 
Medealf, Christopher 016 © | Speakman, John 8 0 0O | Wilson, Lawrence 28 56 0 
Moorcroft, William : 15 © O | Sanderson, Ralph 14 0 0 | Whalley, Thomas 8 700 
Maudesley, Thomas : 5 0 © |Seott, Thurstone 10 0 0 | Westby, John L190. tae 
Maudesley, William 21 10 0 | Shepherd, William 14.15 0 | Whittle, John 8 7 0 
Molineux, Sir William, bart. 2346 16 2 | Scott, Thomas 59 5 8 | Woodcock, Elizabeth 1610 0 
Molineux, Robert 309 8 2 | Syers, Thomas 37 12 0 ! Woodcock, John 19 19 6 
Maborn, Robert A ji 29 0 0 | Smith, William. 12 0 O | Worsley, Jennett 5 Lat 
Molineux, William 80 0 O | Swarbreck, John 23 15 0 | Wilson, Richard ee 0 
Massey, Richard 352 0 9 | Slater, Gabriel .. 11 0 0 | Worthington, Thomas , i BORA) 
Mather, Richard F 2 5 0 O |Slater, Thomas . 13 0 0O | Williams, Ellen, Alice, and 
Mandseley, Margaret : 417 0 | Sheppard, Robert Dre OP) Mary Woodcock. 2415 0 
Molineux, Thomas 13. 0 0 | Shuttleworth, Margaret 15 0 0 | Woodcock, Ellen 26 15 0 
Martin, Richard ‘ 21 0 O | Standish, Cicilia 415 0 8%} Whalley, Thurston 12 0s 
Malley, Thomas : : 6 10 0 | Sweetlove, Thomas 1 0 O | Walker, Robert . 15 15 0 
Miller, Thomas 14 0 O | Speakman, John 8 0 O |} Walker, William 7 DO 
Menick, John . 5 2 8 | Sweetlove, William 619 0 | Walmsley, Mary 5 0.0 
Morton, William : ; 7 5 0 |Sergeant, John . 17 1 10 | Westby, John 230 5 1g 
_ Molineux, Richard 1100 0 0 | Snape, Margaret 5 0 0 | Whiteside, Mary 810 0 
Moore, Andrew 38 15 0 | Speakman, John 913 9 | Whittle, Margaret 4.0 0 
Miller, Thomas 10 0 O | Sayle, William . 019 O | Whitehead, Richard 6) Oine 
Norris, Gabriel : : 10 10 0 | Sayle, Alice 29 10 0 | Williamson, James LS Oe 
Noblet, John ; é 115 0 | Shepperd, Elen 60 15 0 | Waring, John TOF 20RD 
Naylor, Thomas 32 0 0 | Singleton, Anne 76 15 10 | Yates, Sarah 27 08 
Nelson, Maximilian . 100 18 10 | Thompson, John 0 3 6 | Yates, John v Aaah ss 
Neusham, John 26 15 0 | Trafford, Richard 35 0 0 ——— 
Nelston, Edward 33 0 O | Turner, James 610 0 £27,908 7. 9 


» APPENDIX VII. to the original edition consisted of a catalogue of Roger Dodsworth’s MS. Collections in the Bodleian 
: The present Editor has collated this Appendix,with a full catalogue of 
, printed by the Rev. Jos. Hunter in a volume entitled Three Catalogues, ete. 


(London, 1838), and has found so many inaccuracies and omissions in that of Mr. Baines, as to deem it unnecessary, indeed useless, 


to reprint what could only mislead ; and he therefore refers students and antiquaries to Mr, Hunter’s volume, as containing a far 
more full and accurate catalogue as to Lancashire. 
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AUP Te EriN DD) TXee Vi 
VARIOUS CREATIONS OF ORDERS, ETC. (LANCASHIRE). 
Lancashire Baronets created in the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Created by King James I. 
11, May 22. Sir Richard Molineux of Sefton, knight, Irish Vise.—viz. Viscount Molineux. 
Sir Richard Houghton of Houghton Tower, knight. 
Sir Thomas Gerard of Bryn, knight. 
1620, June 28. Ralph Ashton of Lever, esq. 
Created by King Charles I. 
1627, June 26. Edward Stanley of Bickerstaffe, esq. 


1640, July 20. Edward Mosley of Ancoats. Extinct. 

1641, August 16. Robert Bindlosse of Borwicke, esq. 

1642, June 24, George Middleton of Leighton, esq. Extinct. 

1644, April 1. John Preston of the Mannour in Furnesse, esq. 
% i § 25. Thomas Prestwich of Holme, esq. 


Created by King Charles LI. 

1660, June 7. Sir Orlando Bridgeman of Great Lever, knight, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, then Lord Chief Justice of the 

Common Pleas, and afterwards Lord-keeper of the Great Seal of England. 
August 1. Sir Ralph Ashton of Middleton, knight. 

1660-1, March 4. Thomas Clifton of Clifton, esq. 

1661-2, March 1. Edward Moore, of Moorehall, esq. Note. That this patent to Edward Moore, though at this time the receipt 
was made, did not pass the Seal until 22d Noy. 1675. 

1676-7, Feb. 8. Richard Standish of Standish, esq. 

1677, October 8, Francis Anderton of Lostoke, esq. 

1679, Noy. 17, Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, knight. 


Created by King George I. 
1720, June 18. Oswald Mosley of Rolleston, Co. Stafford, esq. 


Created by King George IT. 
1759, March 26. Sir Ellis Cunliffe of Liverpool, Co. Lancashire, knight, with remainder, in default of issue-male, to Robert his 
brother. 
Created by King George ITT. to 1797. 
1761, May 12. Thomas Hesketh of Rufford, esq., with remainder to his brother, Robert Hesketh, esq. 
1764, Jan. 22. William Horton of Chadderton, esq. 
1774, May 3. Richard Clayton of Adlington, esq., with remainder to the heirs male of his father John Clayton, esq., deceased. 
1781, March 24. John Parker Mosley of Ancoats, esq. 
1797, Oct. 30. Richard Onslow of Althom, esq., vice-admiral of the red. 


The intended Order of the Reyal Oak. 


A List of Persons’ Names [in the county of Lancaster] who were fit and qualified to he made Knights of the Royal Oak, 
with the value of their estates, Ann. Dom. 1660. 

This order was intended by King Charles I]. as a reward to several of his followers, and the knights of it were to wear a 
silver medal, with a device of the king in the Oak, pendent toa ribbon, about their neck ; but it was thought proper to lay it aside, 
lest it might create heats and animosities, and open those wounds afresh which at that time were thought prudent should be 
healed. As this is little known, we have judged that its publication would be as well curious as acceptable to the public. 


Thomas Holt, esq. . : : Per Ann, £1000 | Thos. Preston, esq. . : : Per Ann. £2000 
Thos. Greenhalgh, esq. : 5 4 . 1000} Thos. Farrington of Worden, esq. . ; . 1000 
Col. —- Kerby, esq. : : F . 1500} Thos. Fleetwood of Penwortham, esq. ; . 1000 
Robert Holte, esq. . , a , . 1000 | John Girlington, esq. . : : - 1000 
Edmund Asheton, esq. A . x . 1000) William Stanley, esq. - . A . 1000 
Christopher Banister, esq. . ‘ : . 1000} Edward Tildesley, esq. 8 , ; . 1000 
Francis Anderton, esq. c - ‘ . 1000] Thomas Stanley, esq. : : : POCO 
Col. James Anderton, esq. . : = . 1500} Richard Boteler, esq. ; ; : - 1000 
Roger Nowell, esq. . : : : . 1000) John Ingleton senior, esq. . 3 : - 1000 
Henry Norris, esq. . 1200] —— Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh, esq. ; . 2000 


Barons and Baronesses by Tenure, Writ of Swmmons, or Letters Patent of creation :— 

James Stanley, son and heir-apparent to William, earl of Derby, Lord Strange, by summons, 3 Charles I. (in the summons 
Stanley de Strange). There can be no doubt but when this summons issued, it was under the presumption that the barony of 
Strange of Knockyn was still invested in his father. This, however, proving a mistake, the House of Lords was compelled by a 
certain degree of necessity to admit that this summons created a new barony, which, by virtue of the writ, afterwards passed to 
and was recognised in the family of Murray, duke of Athol. 

A Catalogue of such Persons as have had summons to Parliament in right of their Wives, with dates when first summoned :— 

George Stanley (son and heir-apparent to Thomas, earl of Derby), Baron Strange (¢.e. of Knockyn, jwre uxoris, Joane, 
daughter and heir of John, Lord Strange of Knockyn), 22 Edward IV. 

The Names of those Noblemen’s eldest Sons who have been summoned to Parliament in the Lifetime of their fathers, by some 
title which had descended to them ; or by the title of their father’s Barony, and had place and precedence according thereto, with 
the respective dates when they were so first summoned :— 

Henry Stanley, Lord Strange, eldest son to Edward, earl of Derby, 1 Elizabeth. 
Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, eldest son to Henry, earl of Derby, 29 Elizabeth. 
James Stanley, Lord Strange, eldest son to William, earl of Derby, 3 Charles I. 


1 From a MS. of Peter Le Neve, esq., Norroy, among the collection of Mr. Joseph Ames, 
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A Catalogue of those Persons {in Cumberland and Lancashire] who were dignified by Oliver Cromwell with the title of Lord, and 
called on to sit in his other, i.e. wpper, house of Parliament :— 
Charles Howard, of Naworth Castle in Cumberland.? 
Philip, Lord Wharton, Lancashire. 
Sir Gilbert Gerard, bart., Lancashire. 


APPENDIX YI. 
COTTON; ANNALS OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE; THE COTTON FAMINE.® 


LANCASHIRE owes so much of its wonderful development in population and prosperity to the import and manufacture of 
cotton, and has made this manufacture so completely and peculiarly its own, that the history of Lancashire cannot be 
considered complete without a fuller account of the subject than the mere scattered references to it already given under various 
parishes. 


As to the natural history of cotton, Mr. Randal H. Alcock, of Bury, a gentleman who is not only a cotton manufacturer, 
but a careful and able botanist, and who has given especial attention to cotton, having himself grown all the attainable varieties, 
supplies me with the following account :— 


“The cotton plant—Gossypiwm—belongs to the natural order Malvacec, or the Mallow tribe, of which Lindley says, ‘The uni- 
form character of the order is to abound in mucilage, and to be totally destitute of all unwholesome qualities.’ The cotton plant 
is to a small extent used medicinally in its native countries. ‘The young leaves of Gossypium vitifolium are employed in Brazil 
in dysentery, and, steeped in vinegar, are applied to the head in hemicrania.’ The medicinal virtues of the cotton plant are also 
set forth by the older botanists, as Matthiolus, Gerard, and Dodonus. From its seed also an oil is expressed, though not of very 
good quality, and the remaining oil-cake is good food for cattle, but inferior to linseed oil-cake. 

“The genus Gossypium is distinguished by its large bracts, or epicalyx, as they are frequently called. These three large bracts 


completely hide the calyx proper, which is small and inconspicuous. The seeds are surrounded by the wool-like substance known ~ 


as cotton or cotton wool. The species of this genus are either of small size and annuals,—or more properly short-lived perennials 
of varying duration—or shrubs, and trees of greater stature and longer life. They are natives of Asia, Africa, America, and 
numerous tropical islands. The leaves are alternate and petiolate, and generally quincunx in arrangement, or five in a set, haying 
the sixth, or first of the next series, immediately over the first of the last, and two spiral turns round the stem, being completed 
by the five leaves. This seems to be the general arrangement, but it is subject to considerable variation. The leaves are variously 
lobed or divided, according to the species: indeed few plants vary so much in the forms of their leaves, not only in different 
species, but also in the same species, and even on the same plant. Some are entire, others three, four, five, six, or seven lobed, or 
more ; some have small intermediate lobes ; some are long, others short ; some acuminate, and others rounded. The whole plant is 
sprinkled over with blackish gland-like spots, which contain a purple colouring matter; the other parts of the plant contain a 
yellow colouring matter. Another series of glands near the base of the principal ribs of the leaves secrete a saccharine fluid. 
These saccharine glands are also to be found not unfrequently at the base of each of the bracts on the outside, sometimes accom- 
panied by three others at the base of the true calyx. The stipules are frequently almost linear, but in some kinds are large and 
foliaceous, always more or less faleate. The flower-stalk is axillary, or opposite to the leaves, sometimes by arrested development 
of the growing point apparently terminal, usually single flowered ; flowers large and showy, various shades of primrose, with a 
purple spot in some cases at the base of each petal: some kinds are pure white, and others are reddish purple. The external 
whorl of the flower is composed of three large bracts, which, according to the species, are more or less united at the base, and 
divided or split up at the margin. The calyx is cup-shaped, obscurely, or more or less strongly, five-toothed. The corolla of five 
petals is hypogynous, and is convolute in estivation. The staminal tube is dilated over the ovary, and is columnar above. The 
filaments are of varying length in different species ; they are simple or forked, and bear kidney-shaped anthers. The ovary is 
superior, and three to five celled ; the placentation is axile, and the ovules numerous, the style terminal, and the stigmas three to 
five. The capsule is roundish, or ovoid, and dehisces loculicidally, and the seeds are covered, in most kinds, with a downy coating. 
In some sorts this down is green, in others white, and occasionally it is quite absent. All cotton seeds are enveloped by the more 
profuse mass of hairy cellular tissue known as cotton, which varies in length, strength, and colour, The embryo is curved within 
mucilaginous albumen : the radicle is inferior. The cotyledons are leaf-like, and, in the same way as in the other parts of the 
plant, are dotted over with black spots. 

«The excellence of cotton wool for manufacturing purposes depends upon the qualities of its fibre in respect to length, strength, 
and colour, and these qualities are not uniform, but vary greatly, in different species, in different countries, and in proportion to 
the care bestowed on its cultivation. Before proceeding to the consideration of the different species of cotton, it will be well to 
notice those peculiarities of its fibre which are common to all, and which cause it to be useful for spinning, while the cotton-like 
coverings or appendages of several other seeds are of no use for such a purpose. The peculiar structure of the cotton fibre was 
pointed out by Mr. James Thomson, of Clitheroe, in a paper which he read to the Royal Society in 1834, and he was led to the 
investigation of the subject by the disputed question whether the cerecloths of the Egyptian mummies were made of cotton or of 
flax. A microscopic examination of each kind of fibre—in which he had the assistance of the well-known microscopist Mr. Bauer 
—clearly shewed the absolute distinctness of the two fibres, and proved that these ancient fabrics were, without exception, linen, 
- and not cotton as had been contended. The cotton fibre is without divisions or joints. In the unripe state it is cylindrical, but 
shortly changes its character, and even before the capsule bursts it assumes a tape-like form, at first sight like two tubes united by 
a kind of web. The fibre in its ripe state is always naturally twisted, the number of twists varying from 300 to 800 in an inch. 
* This form and character,’ says Mr. Thomson, ‘the fibres retain ever after, and in that respect undergo no change through the 
operations of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dyeing, nor in all the subsequent domestic operations of washing, ete., till the 


1 Dugd. Troub. pp. 144-5. 


2 


rug vi., containing 132 pages, were occupied by a “ History of the 
Al his gentleman was created, according to Morgan (though not Cotton Manufacture.” This article, for which Mr. Baines acknow- 
so noticed by Dugdale), Baron Gillesland and Viscount Howard of  ledged his indebtedness to his son, the present Edward Baines, esq., 
Morpeth by Cromwell, July 20, 1657. He afterwards obtained was superseded by a separate work, into which it was enlarged and 
from King Charles Il. the dignities of Baron Dacres of Gillesland, extended (History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. 
Viscount Howard of Morpeth (Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii.), and London, 1837). Moreover, works on the general subject (rare when 
Earl of Carlisle. He appears to be the only one of the lords made Mr. Baines first wrote) are now so easily procurable, that it is not 
by Cromwell, who after the Restoration was confirmed in the rank deemed necessary in a county history to do more than give such 


LP seid (General Monk excepted). an outline of the facts on the subject of the manufacture as may 
n vol. ii. of the original edition of this work, chapters iv. v. be valuable for reference.—B, H. 
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stuff is worn to rags ; and then even the violent process of reducing those rags to pulp, for the purpose of making paper, effects no 
change in the structure of the fibre.’ On the other hand, the flax fibre is always cylindrical, and jointed, something like a bamboo, 
and there is never any twist about it. The cerecloths of these ancient Egyptian mummies were then linen :—by the application 
of the same microscopic test those of Peruvian mummies have been proved to be cotton. 

‘There is an order of plants nearly allied to the Malvacee—viz. the Sterculiacece, which in some genera, as Bombax and Erio- 
dendron, resemble the cotton plant in having a hairy covering around their seeds ; but, as this substance has not the natural twist 
which I have described, it is not available for spinning, and is useful only for stuffing cushions and such like purposes. These are 
trees of a noble and beautiful aspect. The cotton-like fibres found about the fruit of the cotton-sedge, the thistle, the willow, and 
several other vegetable hairs, are unsuitable, for the same reason. It is true that flax, hemp, jute, and China grass, are spun, and 
have not the peculiar twist of the cotton fibre, but all these are woody tissue, which, originating in cellular tissue, has afterwards 
acquired additional properties. ; 

“As to the number of the species of Gossypium there has been great difference of opinion. In our own country eminent scien- 
tific men do not come to the same conclusions as regards species and varieties, even in our own limited British flora, how much 
more must we expect differences of opinion where the native species are spread over the whole world, and the genus in question has 
been cultivated for thousands of years. In truth, the materials do not seem to have been yet gathered together by which the 
number of true species may be set down with certainty. An attempt has been made to reduce them to two—viz. black-seeded and 
white-seeded, while cultivators have told us they ean recognise as many as 120 sorts. Practical cotton-spinners of medium counts 
of yarn, provided they are not botanists, find no difficulty in this matter. If you will ask them, they will tell you there are two 
principal sorts of cotton—American and Surat ; and this, indeed, is a good botanical distinction and a natural division, as the 
two families are so distinct that they will not inter-breed. We may then first divide the genus Gossypiwm into the two important 
tribes—Indian, or old-world cotton ; and American, or new-world cotton. There are different species under each division, but the 
two races seem distinct and indigenous in their respective hemispheres, though by means of commerce they are now widely spread 
over the globe. 

‘* According to modern authorities there are about eight usually admitted species ; but, in the first instance, I shall treat of five 
only, three of which belong to the Occidental or New World, and two to the Asiatic or Old World group. Four of these five 
species, there is no doubt, supply us with the chief bulk of our commercial cotton. These five principal kinds are— 

Gossypium barbadense, or Sea-Island. 

Gossypium hirsutum, in two varieties—viz. New Orleans and Upland. 
Gossypium acuminatum, Brazilian. 

Gossypium herbucewm, Surats. 

Gossypium arboreum, the tree-cotton of India. 

“1. Gossypium barbadense, or the Sea-Island plant, produces the finest and longest-stapled cotton grown, and is used exclusively 
for spinning fine yarns. It is so valuable as occasionally to have realised seven shillings a pound in the Liverpool market. The price 
for the best is at present (February 1870) 4s. per pound. We obtain our chief supply from the coast of South Carolina, where its culti- 
vation extends from the mouth of the Savanah to the mouth of the Santee rivers, a distance of about one hundred and thirty miles. 
Cultivated far inland, the wool loses its distinctive excellence. The seed which produces it was originally imported from Anguilla, 
one of the Antilles. This species is a robust, handsome plant, is glabrous, and has sulphur-yellow flowers with a large purple 
spot at the base of each petal. The bracts are deeply laciniated, and the leaves are, for the most part, distinctly five-lobed. The 
seeds are black, and generally bare—in saying bare, | mean that they are destitute of the downy epidermal covering which I have 
mentioned as pertaining to some species ; this is, however, not a universal characteristic of the species, as many barbadenses have 
a woolly clothing. The finest Egyptian cotton, which approaches the nearest to Sea-Island in quality, is also the produce of 
G. barbadense, though other kinds are grown in Egypt to some extent. In the time of Pliny, cotton was cultivated in Upper 
Egypt, but its cultivation was afterwards discontinued. It was recommenced by an enterprising viceroy, Mehemet Ali, as a 
private speculation, and we received, in consequence, cotton from Egypt of excellent quality in 1823. So recently as 1827 or 1828, 
Sea-Island seed was first planted in Egypt, since which time it has continued to flourish. When we speak of Egyptian cotton, we 
generally refer to the produce of a robust, hardy form of Sea-Island. In common with other long-stapled cottons, that of the 
Sea-Island plant is not pure white, but has a creamy tinge. 

“©2. The New Orleans cotton, or Gossypium hirsutum of Linneus, is, as its name indicates, a hairy plant.—I do not notice the 
discrepancies and obscurities which exist in the naming of various cottons to which the name hirsutum has been given ; these may 
soon be met with by any one who examines several herbaria. The name hirsutum has, by different authorities, been applied to 
several cottons, but it is sufficiently descriptive to be very applicable to the New Orleans. The flowers of this species are various 
shades of pale primrose, sometimes nearly white, and without any purple mark at the base of the petals. The capsule or boll is nore 
orbicular, or less ovoid than the Sea-Island species. There are two varieties of it, the New Orleans proper, and that known as 
Upland. The New Orleans proper has its seeds covered with a short white wool (or fuzz, as it is often called) ; the Upland variety 
has a similar down, but green. The staple of the Upland is shorter than the Orleans. Gossypium hirsutum supplies the most 
approved cotton of any species for general purposes. It comes to us generally in a clean and sound state, and is rarely adulterated 
by the addition of other substances to make weight, in which respects it is superior to most Surat. The staple is, on an average, 
a little longer than the best East Indian cottons that we import, and also more uniform in length, with a less proportion of the 
short, light, and inferior fibre, technically called fly. There is also a peculiar silkiness in the American fibre which I cannot 
explain, but the result of all is that American cotton has a preference over Surat, as at present imported, unless, after taking into 
account the greater loss and expense in working, the latter is sensibly cheaper. Previous to the American war, the United 
States supplied us with by far the greatest part of our cotton for many years, and Middling Orleans was the chief standard 
of prices. Now, Fair Dhollerah is an equally important standard. | American cotton is not absolutely uniform, but varies 
considerably in quality, some samples being longer in staple than others ; some are white, some tawny, and some red ; we hear 
sometimes also of the blue American. This peculiar shade arises chiefly from the fine sand with which the cotton is contaminated. 
If we examine a number of seeds from a bale of American cotton, we may notice that some are covered with a thick coating of 
down, others more sparingly, and some may be nearly or quite bare. Bare seed or scanty fuzz in New Orleans cotton indicate a 
greater or less degree of ** degeneration,” as the planters express it. They call such cotton degenerate, because the plants then 
yield a less quantity of cotton. This state arises from faults in culture, and also from late ripening when frost has stopped the 
growth of the plant. The planters of New Orleans cotton renew their seed when it deteriorates from Mexico, or from the gulf hills 
in Mississippi, every fourth or fifth year. Dr. Forbes Royle seems to think that the staple becomes finer and longer in degenerate 
Orleans. It is asserted, on the other hand, that degenerated Orleans is in no way improved in staple. I may mention that some 
good authorities believe that G. hirsutum is only a form of G. barbadense, and not a distinct species ; others believe the differences 
between the two forms to be specific, and permanent. I incline to the latter opinion, though, so far as the seed only is concerned, 
the hirsutum is so apt to become bare. Uplands cotton is merely a variety of Orleans, very likely depending chiefly upon situation, 
soil, and such like circumstances. The green coating of the seeds, which I have already mentioned, is very bright and striking, 
but, as we have seen, this coating is a very variable feature. We find green-coated seeds in almost all our bales of American cotton. 
Last year I grew a plant of New Orleans, crossed by Sea-Island—a hybrid raised by Major Rh. Trevor Clarke, who supplied me 
with the seed, and to whose horticultural experience I am indebted for much information. Now the Sea-Island_ has usually a 
black, bare seed, and the New Orleans is covered with a white fur, but the seed of the hybrid has a green covering like Upland ;— 
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this, Major Clarke tells me, is always the case with this hybrid. Upland cotton was early cultivated in Italy and Sicily under the 
name of Coton de Siam, and indeed was formerly better known as the produce of these countries than of America. The older 
botanists, as Schwarz, Cavanilles, and others, called it by a very long and imposing name :—‘ Yylon Americanum prestantissimum 
semine virescente. The plant is always cultivated as an annual, but is not really one, as it will continue, under fayourable cireum- 
stances, to bear fruit three years or more. Another striking and important variety of G. hirsutwm is the kind known as Vine 
cotton. This is a gigantic form of the species. The boll is of very great size, and often contains as many as thirteen seeds in each 
cell. It differs from the ordinary Orleans, chiefly, if not entirely, in its greater size. 

‘©3. The next commercial cotton to be noticed is Gossypium acuminatum of Roxburgh. This is an arboraceous perennial. The 
flowers are palish yellow, large, and almost hidden by the enormous bracts. The petals are marked with a slight purple spot, and 
the capsule is long and large, much pointed at the apex. The specific name aewminatum was given to it by Dr, Roxburgh, probably 
on account of the pointed character both of its leaves and capsules. Botanically G. aewminatum is especially remarkable in having 
the seeds closely agglomerated together, instead of being free as in other species. By this peculiarity the species may be readily 
distinguished, from a mere inspection of the seeds. These are frequently called Kidney cottons. The Brazilian and Peruvian 
cottons are chiefly of this kind, and are much esteemed ; they are included in Pernam, Maranham, Ceara, Para, Paraiba, Peruvian, 
and several others, though some of these cottons include other kinds than Kidney, but in less quantity. G4. aewminatui is also to 
be met with in the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. The quality of its staple is excellent, and its better sorts are of more value 
than Orleans, as it is longer and stronger, and finer yarns can be spun from it. 

** All the cottons I have been describing belong to the New World group. We now pass on to those of India. We call Indian 
cotton ‘Surat’ in consequence of that port being the principal one from which it was formerly shipped to us. 

“4. The Indian cotton is Gossypium herbaceum of Linnieus, and there are many varieties of it cultivated in various parts of 
India, Rangoon, China, and Japan, and also on the shores of the Mediterranean. This species of the cotton plant is, perhaps, 
taking all things into account, more important to us, commercially, than any. India is one of our dependencies, and we have had 
during the last few years to rely upon India for the greater part of our cotton supply, and probably the greatest stay to our par- 
ticular industry will still be that country. In other ways the cotton of India is interesting ; the varieties are numerous, and their 
selection and cultivation seem capable of improvement in various ways, to the great advantage both of Lancashire cotton-spinners 
and Indian farmers. Gossypium herbacewm includes all the indigenous herbaceous cotton of India, of which there are many 
varieties, indeed most likely the specific name herbaceum does service for many kinds which are true and distinet species. Unfor- 
tunately it has even come to be applied to the American Upland cotton, variously translated into ‘herbaceous cotton,’ ‘ cotone 
erbaceo,’ ‘eoton herbace,’ ete., which has caused not a little confusion. All the cotton which comes from India does not belong 
to the species herbaceum, for others have been introduced at different times, and are to be met with in several parts, especially 
Brazilian and Bourbon—a kind mentioned below, and latterly New Orleans. Herbaceous cotton has a stem more or less branched, 
one and a half feet to two feet high, in temperate climates, but growing higher in the hotter countries. The leaves are palmate, 
sometimes three, but generally five, lobed. There are two well-defined varieties (or, they may be species), judging by the leaves, 
one having broad lobes, and the other narrow. It is the former which is the G. herbacewm of Linnwus. In addition to its broad- 
lobed leaves, it is peculiar in its habit of growth, the stem, and more especially the branches, not being straight, but zigzag, 
making an angle at each node in an opposite direction to the last. It was found by the early botanists growing in the Levant, 
whence, no doubt, Linnzeus and others received the specimens which are to be found in their herbaria. _G. herbaceum presents great 
variety of form ; so great that almost every Indian village can boast of its peculiar breed of cotton. The species may be described 
as having the flowers axillary, generally solitary towards the extremities of the branches, petals of a lively yellow colour, with a 
purple spot at the base of each, more rarely white, in which case the spot is rose coloured. The segments of the exterior calyx are 
cordate at the base, the margins dentate, sometimes entire, the capsules ovate, and three or four celled, The seeds are free and 
few in number, and are clothed with firmly-adhering greyish down under the short-stapled cotton wool. 

“¢5. There isa fifth undoubted species, which can scarcely be called a commercial cotton, as it is but little used for manufacture, 
though it has been employed to hybridise and improve other Indian cottons. This is Gossypium arborewm, the tree cotton of 
India. It is exemplified in what is known as Nurmah cotton. It is found everywhere in India, though not sown in fields, but 
generally round gardens, near ponds, and. especially about the temples, for it is, seemingly, looked upon as a sort of sacred plant. 
It rises to the height of eight or ten feet, ‘and when in flower is remarkably handsome. It is also very productive, and frequently 
continues to yield cotton during a period of four or five years; but is generally cultivated more for ornament than use.’ I am not 
aware what is the reason for this, as the staple is of good quality. The leaves of Nurmah cotton are deeply lobed, and have inter- 
mediate small lobes, which were formerly supposed to constitute a specific character ; more recent knowledge has, however, proved 
the fallacy of this supposition. Many supposed specific differences have ceased to be of any value since the plant has been care- 
fully observed in the living state. The leaves, and all the other parts of the plants are of a pinky colour ; when it first springs up 
from seed this is very conspicuous, the stem being of a bright red. The Hower is a reddish purple, and the seed is covered with a 
clear green down. 

“The five species which have been enumerated are undoubtedly distinct (unless we class together G. barbadense and G. hirsutum) ; 
but about all others there is a great diversity of opinion. With the exception of Bourbon, and what have been called West Indian 
green seeds, few are commercially important, and others are but very imperfectly known. Dr. Forbes Royle, in his Cotton in India 
and Elsewhere, quotes Dr. Cleghorn, who writes from Edinburgh on this subject, and says that ‘he had brought together all the 
Asiatic and American species of Gossypium to be found in the University collection (which comprised the herbaria of Hamilton, 
Countess of Dalhousie, ete., with additions from Wight and Campbell),’ and ‘the collection is large enough to illustrate the faet 
that there has been an excessive confusion and multiplication of species. 1 believe all the specimens in the herbarium at the 
University may be referred to:—1. G. acuwminatum; 2. G. herbacewn; 3. G. arboreum; 4. G. barbadense. Particularly he 
mentions a great multiplication of species of Indian cotton.’ He says, ‘of G. herbacewm there is a great variety of specimens, bearing 
I know not how many names, such as Gossypiwm nigrum, G. nigrum leve, G. vitifolium, G. indicum, G. viridescens, G. rubi- 

~cundum. All these,’ he concludes, ‘appear to me manifestly the indigenous G. herbaceum or country kupas of the Peninsular 
ryots,’ There is, however, little doubt that there are many other species of cotton besides these four. Under these circumstances of 
doubt and uncertainty, I shall not venture to say much about other species of cotton, though they cannot be passed by entirely. 

‘First, then, there is Bourbon cotton, which has generally been taken to be very closely allied to G. barbadense, if not identical 
with it, though it is probably quite a distinct species, as yet unnamed in scientific parlance. It is called Bourbon cotton from 
having been grown in the isle of Bourbon, where it is supposed to have been introduced by the French from the West Indies. Its 
seeds were early introduced into India, in many parts of which continent it is thoroughly naturalised, particularly in the south. 

This sort is pretty widely distributed. A short time ago I had a lot from Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean Sea, which Major 
Clarke tells me is veritable Bourbon. The plant is a small pyramidal tree, with glabrous three, five, seven lobed leaves. The 
flower is small, and entirely pale yellow ; the capsule small, smooth, roundish, ovate ; the seeds naked or nearly so. 

‘Next there is West Indian green seed cotton, which I have just mentioned, a cotton apparently indigenous in the West 
Indian islands, and which formerly supplied Europe with large quantities of cotton under the name of Coton Maurice, or Mauri- 
tius cotton, It is a stout small tree bearing green seeds, and yielding a copious supply of cotton of good quality, closely resembling 
New Orleans. 

“In books one finds a species named re/igiosum—a name given by Linneus, but it cannot be recognised, and is supposed to 
have been applied to a red or tawny cotton, frcm hearsay evidence that it was used for some part of the raiment of priests. It is, 
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however, now well established that many, if not all, cottons will occasionally produce this coloured fibre ;—as, for instance, the 
Nankin cotton of China, Coconada cotton, red cotton amongst the New Orleans, and also amongst the Peruvian. Such a distine- 
tion is therefore of no value. 

‘* Other species which, according to Royle, appear to be distinct, though they yield but little of the cotton of commerce, are as 
follow :—@. racemosum, said to yield the cotton of Porto Rico. This species has its peduncles supporting two or three flowers, 
each with a pedicel. Zomentoswm, from the Sandwich Islands, a small cotton with tawny wool, also found wild in Fiji. It oceupies 
a large tract on the coast. There is also a species with entire, cordate, acuminate leaves, which appears to be unnamed ; it was 
collected on Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 

“Tt is a point of considerable interest to endeavour to identify the commercial cottons with the plants which produce them. In 
the ‘Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association Weekly Circular’ we find cotton classified, not botanically, but according to its value 
in the market, the highest priced being at the head of the list and the lowest at its foot. ‘he kinds are divided primarily into 
five, viz. —American, Brazilian, Egyptian, ete., West Indian, ete., and East Indian. ; 

‘*In the American list we have Sea-Island, and Stained Sea-Island, which is G@. barbadense ; then Upland, Mobile, Orleans, 
and Texas, which are all derived from G. hirsutum. 

ax In the Brazilian list there are Pernam and Ceara, Paraiba, Santos, Bahia, Maceio, and Maranham. These and other cottons, 
which, though not specified, are included under the same head, are mixed, being for the most part Kidney cotton, but also including 
Bourbon, varieties of Sea-Island and New Orleans. Varieties of the last, or possibly true native species, are to be found in Peru, 
very large and tree-like. 

‘The division ‘ Kgyptian’ includes Egyptian, Smyrna, ete., and is avery mixed lot. The finest Egyptian, and that which we 
receive in the greatest quantity, is from the barbadense ov Sea-Island stock ; some is from the hirsuéwm, and some possibly from 
native sorts ; the Smyrna is from herbaceous or East Indian cotton. : 

‘* The cottons included in the division ‘ West Indian,’ are, perhaps, the most varied of all. The separate items are, West 
India, ete., Haytien, La Guayra, Peruvian, Carthagena, and African. In this list will be found Sea-Island, Bourbon, Kidney, 
and West Indian green seeds, with a lesser sprinkling of all other Occidental cottons. . 

“Of the East India cotton, the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association distinguish these kinds :—Sawgiuned Dharwar, which is 
acclimatised American from Louisiana, Broach, Dhollerah, Oomrawuttee, etc., Mangarole, ete., Comptah, and Scinde: these are 
all called Surats, and are chiefly derived from G. herbacewm. Then there are Tinnevelly and Western Madras, which.are the 
native cotton with some Bourbon ; and lastly, Bengal, which is @. herbacewm. 

‘A great difficulty with the English manufacturer since 1861 has been the scarcity of cotton, consequent upon the American 
civil war. During that war American cotton became very scarce, and advanced in price from its normal value of about 6d. a 
pound to 30d., and other cottons experienced a proportionate rise. This high price brought about an increased production in 
India, and we also received some supplies from countries which do not usually send us any ; thus China, in ordinary time, not only 
uses all her own cotton but also imports from India, yet, during the American war, we received a considerable quantity of it 
from China: with lower prices our imports of China cotton have again altogether ceased. Having depended many years chiefly 
on America for our cotton, the shorter staples of India required considerable alterations in the system of working. Attempts 
have been made to improve the quality of Indian cotton by the introduction of American seed, and to improve it in cleanliness by 
the introduction of the saw-gin for separating the cotton from the seed. However disinterested and praiseworthy these exertions 
have been, we are forced to admit that they have been attended with ‘only ery :partial success, and have, in many cases, proved 
absolute failures. Experiments, with a view to improve Indian cotton, have been prosecuted with .more or less vigour since 1788, 
yet spinners do not find that the staple of Surat cotton alters anuch, if at all, in character. If | am right in believing that India 
can produce its native cotton with greater advantage than it can foreign kinds, it would seem that improvements in quality would 
be best made by the selection of the best native sorts, or of such foreign kinds as have been proved to answer; such as Bourbon 
and Brazilian, of which the staple, in their adopted habitat, approximates to the native sorts. Abundant evidence proves that 
American cotton does not answer in India. The conditions of soil and climate are different in India and America, and these con- 
ditions it is impossible to modify. Efforts to improve Indian cotton in this direction are a mere waste of time and money, and 
might well be laid aside. Native Indian cotton can be grown, but little, if at all, inferior to Uplands American, and will answer 
all the purposes for which the latter is used. What the English manufacturer wants is plenty of it, and cheap; the cleaner, the 
better ; and the more abundant we can get it—the better the means of conveyance, the more direct the communication between 
the producer and the consumer, and the fewer obstructions to trade, of whatever nature, the more advantageous will it be 
alike to England and to India. ” 


The cotton plant, in one or other of its varieties, is a native of almost all tropical countries. The most ancient known seat 
of its manufacture is India. Herodotus (book iii. ¢. 106) speaks of a plant there, bearing fruit, containing a wool finer and better 
than that of the sheep, of which the natives make their clothes. Arrian (/ndian History, c. 16), in his account of the voyage of 
Nearchus down the Indus (B.c. 327), mentions the cotton clothing and turbans of the natives made from a shrub which he calls 
tala. Strabo (book xv.) mentions the culture of the cotton plant in Persia in his day (the Christian era); and Pliny, 
towards the close of the first century, describes the plant as cultivated in Egypt (Nat. Hist. lib. xix. c. 2, Delph. edit.), 
and called by some Gossypium, but more usually Xylon, “from which are made the fabrics which we call wy/ina,” which 
he describes as beautifully white and soft, and used especially as garments for the Egyptian priests. Cotton, however, had been 
of comparatively late introduction into Egypt, as not a shred of cotton fabric has been found among the great varieties of stuf 
in the mummy-wrappings of the ancient sarcophagi; and Herodotus, in describing the curious vegetable wool of India, would 
hardly have omitted to speak of it as used in Egypt if it had been known there in his time. 

On the discovery of America, the Spaniards found the Mexicans already skilled in the manufacture of cotton, which they 
wrought to singular fineness and beauty ; and cotton cloth was found by Lord Colchester among the mummy-wrappings in the 
ancient Peruvian tombs. In later times, Mungo Park and his successors in African exploration have found cotton fabrics almost 
universally known among the native African tribes. ; 

From Pliny’s comparing the cotton fruit to the quince it has been thought by some that the name Cotton was derived from 
the name of that fruit, Cotonewm malum. It has, however, been well shown by Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D.,' that this is a mere 
verbal coincidence, as cotfonewm is only a corrupted form of cydoneum, from Cydon, a city of Crete, whence the quince was supposed 
to have been brought ; while, on the other hand, cotton is one of the forms of the root NI Aatan, to adhere or stick closely (a word 
found in all the Shemitic languages), the most striking characteristic of the closely-fitting cotton robes having given its name to the 
fabric of which they were made, And, Dr. Cooke Taylor further points out the curious fact that the word ‘* to cotton ”’ in the sense 
of associating together, as also the noun “ cottons,” as the name of a close-fitting garment, were used in England before the vegetable 
substance of that name was in this country at all. The word has probably come to us from the Arabic, in which the product is 
ealled Kotén, pronounced gootn. The Mahommedan conquest made it known in Europe, and the name in Spanish, algodon, and 
Portuguese, algodno, still retains the Arabic article, The cotton manufacture, thus proved to have been known from the earliest 
historic times in India, and from India spreading through the Kast, was first introduced into Europe by the conquering 
Mahommedans. Cottons were among the articles taxed with import duties on admission to the seat of the Eastern Empire, by 


1 Handbook of Silk, Cotton, and Woollen Manufacture, p. 93. 
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Justinian, in the sixth century, but they were then brought to Constantinople in the manufactured state. The first seat of the 
manufacture was Spain, where it was introduced by the Moors about the tenth century, and where the cotton plant still grows 
wild. 

The first known mention of cotton in England is found in the accounts of Bolton Abbey, from which Dr. Whitaker (Hist. 
Craven) quotes, in the year 1298—* in Sapo et cotoun ad Cande lam, 17s. 1d.” Small quantities of cotton wool were probably im- 
ported from the Levant for this purpose, 7.¢. for candle-wicks. Next comes the mention by Chaucer (circa 1375), who, describing 
the knight in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, says :—‘* Of fustian he wered a gipon, and the same stuff, a Spanish manu- 
facture named from the Spanish word fusfe, substance, is named by Hakluyt half-a-century later as a well-known article of com- 
merce. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was not, however, introduced into England before the end of the fifteenth century, probably 
not till the middle of the sixteenth. ‘‘Cottons” are indeed mentioned at an earlier date among English manufactures. Leland 
in 1538 says of Bolton, ‘* Bolton upon moore markets stondith most by cottons and cowrse yarne. “Divers villages in the mores 
about Bolton do make cottons.”! These ‘‘ cottons,” however, were in reality woollen fabrics, imitated and named by the weavers of 
Lancashire from the veritable cottons which, as has been already shown, were imported from the continent. Thus we find the Act, 5th 
and 6th Edward VI. (1552), entituled ‘‘for the true making of woollen cloth,” proceeds to specify ‘‘all the cottons called Manchester, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons ;” while the Acts of about the same period, ag Henry VIII. ¢. 15, ‘* Touchinge the Translation of 
sainc tuary from Manchester to Westchester ’’ [Chester],? and 8 Elizabe th, ec. 11, for regulating various matters of the trade in 

MY friezes, and rugs”’) speak of these cottons being “ frised ” and “ milled,” processes only applicable in the woollen manu- 
facture. Camden, also (1590), speaks of Manchester exc elling the neighbouring towns ‘* by the glory of its woollen stuffs, which 
they call Manchester cottons.” A relic of the use of the word ‘still exists in the name ‘‘ Kendal cottons,” by which a certain coarse 
woollen cloth has been known probably for five hundred years. ® 

The probability seems to be that the actual cotton manufacture was introduced about 1585, by the Flemish refugees, on the 
fall of Brussels, Malines, and Antwerp, before the Duke of Parma. Many of these settled at Manchester, and were encouraged by 
the Warden and Fellows of Manchester College, who allowel them firing and wood for their looms from their woods, on paying 
fourpence each by the year. 

By 1641, ash -ver, Manchester was known for a manufacture undoubtedly cotton, in the true meaning of the word, when it is 
described by Lewis Roberts in his Treasure of Tragjicke, who, speaking of this town, says, ‘‘ they buy cotton wool in London, 
that comes first from C yprus and Smyrna, and at home work the same and perfect it into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other 
such stuffes, and then return it to London, where the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into forrain partes. "4 

Once introduced, however, the cotton manufac ture, at first chiefly fustians, and what Fuller in 1662 calls ‘* Manchester 
Tickin,” took firm root in the district. It was well suited to the labouring population and yeomen scattered throughout the Salford 
Hundred, affording many processes in which every member of their households could render some assistance. By “the beginning of 
the last century many of the Lancashire gentry had begun to bind their sons apprentices to the cotton manufacturers, paying 
premiums of ££ 50 or £60; and though Dr. Aikin tells how the young men often revolted at the hard work and coarse fare, and broke 
their indentures, enlisting or going off to sea, enough of them settled i in the various seats of the manufacture to account, in great mea- 
sure, for the curious dispe rsion noticeable at the present day of the old Lancashire territorial family names throughout the factory 
districts. 

For the first century and a half after the introduction of the cotton manufacture the processes employed continued to be of a 
very rude description ; in fact, a mere adaptation of the appliances with which the people had been for centuries fumiliar in the 
woollen manufacture. The cotton, arriving in bales from the Levant or the West-Indian Islands, was carded between two hand- 
cards like large wire hair-brushes, spun on “the common single-thread spinning-wheel, and woven, by a shuttle thrown by hand, in a 
rude loom not much more efficient, though constructed with more mechanical exactness, than that which for a thousand years had 
been in use in India. 

Various causes, however, combined to hinder the cotton manufacture from continuing permanently in the same elementary 
state as that of woollen cloths had done. The material employed was of an altogether finer description than the staple of the 
woollen fabries, and the imports of cotton fabrics from India were a continual reproach and challenge (such as the woollen manu- 
facturers had never had to stimulate them) to the English spinners and weavers of cotton. 


As has been the case with many branches of art and manufacture, imperfect inventions and discoveries, interesting as tentative 
steps in the march of progress, preceded those which achieved success, and marked the great eras in the history of the cotton 
manufacture. 


1678. As early as the middle of the sixteenth century, an ingenious Frenchman, M. de pees, contrived the first power-loom, 
which is described in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1678. It did not come into practical 
use however. 

1697. Total import of cotton wool, 1,976,359 pounds. 

1700. The importation of printed calicoes from the East Indies prohibited by law. 

1721. Printed calicoes forbidden by law to be used or worn. 

1788. The first distinet advance towards practical improvements in the cotton manufacture took place in this year. The fly- 
shuttle was invented by John Kay, a Bury man who was engaged in cloth-weaving at Colchester, enabling the choi 
previously thrown by hand, to be thrown to and fro between the layers of warp by the alternate ierk from side to side 
of a pick held in the right hand. 

About the same time “* stock-eards ” of a much larger size than those previously held in the hand, the under eard 
fixed and the upper movable and suspended, Which had been previously in use in the woollen manufacture, were 
adopted for the carding of cotton. 

In this year also a patent was taken out in the name of Lewis Paul for a plan of spinning by rollers invented by his 
partner John Wyatt of Birmingham, who had been occupied upon it for a dozen years. The specification ® distinctly 
alludes to a succession of rollers, each set mov ing faster than the former ; but it is doubtful whether his idea was any- 
thing more than that of adopting the processes “of metal-rolling to cotton, so as to compress it before being twisted in 
the ordinar yway. He attempted to carry out the manufacture by his invention, in Birmingham, 1739- 41; and Mr, 
Cave attempted it also in a spinning-faetory at Northampton, but without success, 

1748. Lewis Paul took out two patents for carding-machines, one of them by flat cards, the other for carding by cylinders ; 
with the latter of these was a contrivance for stripping ‘off the cotton by a stick with needles in it, like the teeth of a 
comb, Carding by this cylinder was used by Paul at his factory in Northampton, but did not for many years after 
come into gener ral use. 


_ 


See vol. i. p. 548. 4 Quoted at length in Mr. Baines’s History of the Cotton Manu- 
Jactures, pp. 100-101, where see many other extracts from early 
3 Dr. Cooke Tavior’s a writers, illustrative of the subject. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor's Handbook, ete., p. 97. ® Given at length in Baines’s List. Cotton Manuf. p. 122. 


i) 


The text of this Act has been already given, vol. i. p. 284. 
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1758. Another patent for the spinning-machine already patented twenty years before, was taken out by Lewis Paul; but, 
though some improvements were introduced, including a more complete arrangement of the cylinder for carding, it 
attained no practical success. ; ‘ - 

1760. A much less ambitious contrivance, that of the drop-box, enabling the weaver to use several shuttles consecutively, 
inerely dropping them at the side till wanted again, was this year invented by Robert Kay, son of the inventor of the 
fly-shuttle, which now became of great importance, and was extensively introduced. : 

These contrivances, doubling the amount of work which a weaver could perform, at once increased the difficulty of procuring 
weft. The single-thread spinning-wheels could not supply what was wanted, and the weaver often had to walk miles in a 
morning to collect weft enough to last him the rest of the day. The demand for a quicker method of spinning became more urgent 
than ever. ; 2 

1764, The spinning-jenny was invented by James Hargreaves of Standhill, near Blackburn. This was, indeed, only a 
mechanical extension of the principle of the old spinning-wheel, but it enabled eleven threads, and subsequently as 
many as a hundred, to be spun at once. After oceupying some time in perfecting it, Hargreaves used it privately, with- 
out seeking any patent. ; 

1766. Cotton wool achnitted duty-free in British-built ships. 

1768. Hargreaves forced to quit Blackburn by the jealousy of his neighbours. He removed to Nottingham, and went into 
partnership in a small spinning factory. In 1770 he patented the jenny. ' 

1769. Richard Arkwright took out a patent for his spinning machine, ultimately called the water-frame, the first practical 
application of elongation by rollers. He had been employed in maturing his invention for some years, first at Preston 
(where he first fitted wp his machine in the parlour of the grammar-school-house), and afterwards at Nottingham. There 
his invention was taken up by Messrs. Need and Strutt, who entered into partnership with him, There has been great 
contention as to Arkwright’s title to be considered the original inventor of this machine. He himself refers, in the 
case which he drew up in 1782, to the faet of previous attempts having been made to spin cotton by machinery, in 
Birmingham and Northampton (Wyatt in 1738), and his claim was also disputed by Thomas Highs, a reedmaker of Leigh. 
Whatever may have been his acquaintance with previous efforts of the kind, however, Arkwright seems to have been the 
first to see how they might be combined and turned to practical advantage. In doing this he displayed great mechanical 
skill, and undoubtedly to him is owing, if not the original invention, at least its perfecting into the shape which revolu- 
tionised the cotton manufacture. 

771. Arkwright’s first mill built at Cromford. 


1772. ‘The carding-machine was improved by the invention of the feeder by John Lees of Manchester. 
1774. Further improvements in carding by Mr. Wood and Mr. Pilkington. 


1775. Arkwright took out a second patent for a series of machines, including carding, and the subsequent processes of drawing 
and roving, by which the sliver of cotton doffed from the ecards is first repeatedly drawn out and doubled, and then 
slightly twisted into a loose roving. Arkwright’s carding-machine, in this patent, embodied an important invention— 
the metal comb, rapidly worked with a crank to doff the cotton from the carder, 


These inventions and improvements of Arkwright gave an immense impetus to the cotton manufacture. From this time the 
factory system dates its rise. Enterprising men from all parts of the country purchased the right to use his patents, or used adapta- 
tions of them without purchasing them. He himself prospered, both by royalties on his machines, and still more by the skill with 
which he managed his own manufactories. In a few years, however, the infringements of his patents had become so bold and general 
that, in 1781, he instituted a series of actions, of which one, against Colonel Mordaunt, alone was tried. The result was that his 
patent was set aside on the ground that the specification was obscure and unintelligible. After vainly endeavouring to interest the 
Government in his “case,” he again tried the issue of law in 1785. In that year he obtained a verdict in his favour, in February, 
in the Court of Common Pleas, but the associated manufacturers carried the cause to the King’s Bench, with the effect of finally 
invalidating his patent in June of the same year. This, however, did not diminish his prosperity, which arose from his general 
skill and enterprise as a manufacturer. He was high-sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786, being knighted the same year. He died 
August 3, 1792, at the age of sixty. 


1779. Samuel Crompton, a weaver of Hall-i’th-Wood, near Bolton-le-Moors, completed his invention of the mule, so called 

from its combining the principles and advantages of the two great machines—the Jenny and the Water-frame. 

The water-frame, with its system of rollers, spun good twist (for warps), but in the higher counts the tension caused by the 
drag of the bobbins was too great. Crompton combined the system of rollers with an adaptation of Hargreaves’ plan for elongating 
the yarn by drawing out the spindles on a movable frame. He was quietly working at this invention from 1774 to 1779, and 
woduced yarns at that time of surprising fineness, ranging as high as 80 hanks to the pound ; 40’s being the highest previously 
cnown. Tor 40’s the price was 14s. per pound in 1775. Crompton was not a pushing man, and as he made no attempt to secure 
a patent, his invention became common property, and the only reward he received was a grant of £5000 from parliament in 1812, 
and a few hundred pounds raised on two occasions by subscription. This invention, following upon those already recorded, gave 
a still further impulse to invention, concentrating attention especially on the possibility of weaving by power. The same year 
witnessed riots in many parts of the country, directed against spinning machinery. 

1780. Muslin first attempted to be manufactured in England, but unsuccessfully, the yarn not being produced fine enough. 

Within seven years, however, the mule had removed this obstacle, and muslin was largely manufactured. 
1785. Cotton first imported into Liverpool from America—viz. five bags ! 
The first patent for a power-loom, taken out by Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a Kentish clergyman. He took out a 
second patent in 1787. This machine, however, though ingenious, and taken up by the Grimshaws of Gorton, who 
stocked a mill with them at Knot Mill, did not come into any general use. Dr. Cartwright, however, received a grant 
of £10,000 from parliament. 
The steam-engine first used in cotton manufacture by Messrs. Robinson of Papplewick, Nottinghamshire. 
1786. Total import of cotton-wool during the year, 19,900,000 pounds, from the following markets—viz. British West Indies, 
5,800,000; French and Spanish colonies, 5,500,000 ; Portuguese and Dutch colonies (East Indies), 3,600,000 ; 
Smyrna and Turkey, 5,000,000 ; American States, 3000 pounds. , 

1787. Heavy duties imposed on the importation of all foreign cotton manufactures, ranging from 20 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 
These duties were augmented every few years, till, in 1813, they reached as high as 85 per cent on white calico. 

1792. A self-acting mule patented by Mr. Kelly of Glasgow. 

Whitney’s cotton-gin invented. 

1793. Fine counts, from 100’s upwards, first spun by power. 

1794. A power-loom patented by Mr. Bell of Glasgow. ; 

1796, A power-loom patented by Mr. Robert Miller of Glasgow. This was tried for some years at Mr. Monteith’s mills near 

Glasgow, with two hundred looms, but without any success. 
1797. The Seutching-machine invented by Mr. Snodgrass of Glasgow, for loosening and opening the cotton preparatory to 
carding. 
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Duties imposed on importation of cotton-wool, varying from 4 per cent to about 6 per cent. These were, however, 
repealed in 1801.1 ; ; 

First construction of fire-proof cotton-mill ; Messrs. Philips and Lee of Manchester first applying cast-iron beams to 
this purpose. ; 

The first Act of Parliament, 42 Geo. 11. ec. 73, promoted by the first Sir Robert Peel, passed for the regulation of the 
labours of apprentices in cotton-mills, prohibiting their employment for more than twelve hours a-day ; prohibiting 
night-work after June 1804, and providing for their instruction and clothing ; also for the whitewashing and ventila- 
tion of factories. 

Import duties on raw cotton re-imposed, slightly higher than those of 1798, 

A power-loom patented by H. Horrocks of Stockport. 2 
Thomas Johnson of Stockport, by the invention of the Dressing-machine, patented this year, supplied the missing 
link in power-loom invention, for want of which the looms already mentioned, though they had shown the prac- 
ticability of the principle, had failed to achieve any decisive success. 

Peter Marsland of Stockport patented a power-loom with a double crank, and worked it in his own factory, though it 
proved too complicated for general adoption. } : 
Important improvements made in the power-loom by H. Horrocks of Stockport, which he patented. This was the 
machine which came into general use, for power-loom weaving, with various modifications, 

The same year the hand-loom weavers took the alarm, as the spinners had done in 1779, and the power-looms were 
destroyed by the mob wherever they could find them. It was estimated that at this time there were not aboye 2400 
power-looms in use ; and these, only being used for the coarser fabrics, had not at all lessened the demand for hand- 
loom work. 

The duties on the importation of white calico from the East Indies, the previous year raised to 85 per cent, reduced to 
673 per cent. 


5. Robert Owen, of New Lanark Mills, on the Clyde, began to adyocate a ten hours’ bill. The Act of 1802, having only 


contemplated apprentices, had been evaded by the employment of non-apprenticed poor children. Sir Robert Peel 
advocated Owen's views in Parliament. 
Sir Robert Peel (the first) procured the appointment of a commission to consider the state of factory children. 


. Number of spindles employed in the United Kingdom estimated by Mr. John Kennedy at 6,645,833. 


Employment of children in cotton-iills further regulated by Act of Parliament, 59 George IIT., called Peel’s Act, which 
prohibited the employment of children under nine years of age, and limited the labour of all young people under 
sixteen to twelve hours a-day, with other regulations. 

About this time double carding machines began to come into use in Oldham, and came to be known as Oldham 
engines. They were, however, scarcely used at all elsewhere, until the precariousness of profits in the cotton trade 
during and subsequent to the American war (1861-5), forced the manufacturers to avail themselves of even the slightest 
means of simplifying and cheapening production. They are now coming extensively into use among spinners of coarse 
and medium counts. 


Cotton first imported from Kgeypt—viz. 5623 packages, averaging 500 pounds. 7 
A self-acting mule patented by Mr. Richard Roberts, of the firm of Sharp and Roberts of Manchester. This, improved 
by them (for which a further ‘patent was taken out a few years later), was a great success, and came to be the mule : 


generally used. 

A self-acting mule invented by Mr. Smith of Glasgow, which is also very largely used. 

First contrivances patented for stopping the loom on the breaking of the weft, by Messrs. Stansfield, Pritchard, 
and Wilkinson, of Leeds. his, however—a slight mechanism attached to the shuttle itself—did not come into any 
general use. 

Mr. Huskisson reduced the enormous duties on foreign cotton manufactures, previously 374 per cent and 674 per 
cent on muslins or nankeens and white calico respectively, to a uniform duty of £10 per cent ad valorem, with 34d. 
per square yard if printed. 

Danforth’s American Throstle patented by Mr. John Hutchinson of Liverpool. The throstle is sept in some 
works as distinct from the old water-frame, but in reality it is merely the name which was given to Arkwright’s spinning 
machine at a later period when its construction had been simplified. 

Duty on raw cotton, previously 6 per cent ad valorem, fixed at 5s. 10d. per hundredweight. 

Another Factory Bill brought in by Sir John Hobhouse and Lord Morpeth, to shorten the labour of all young persons 
under eighteen, in cotton, worsted, woollen, linen, and silk mills, to eleven and a half hours a-day, and eight and a 
half on Saturdays. The Act as it passed, however, was limited to cotton-mills, and left the term of labour at sixty- 
nine hours a-week, 

Number of spindles in the United Kingdom estimated by Mr. Baines at 9,333,000 ; number of power-looms 203,373. 

The additional duty on printed calico, 3$d. per square yard, repealed. : 
Earnest attempts were made by Mr. Sadler, Mr. John Fielden, Mr. William Cobbett, and Lord Ashley, to induce 
Parliament to pass a ten hours’ bill. A Royal Commission was appointed, on the instance of Mr. John Wilson 
Patten, to collect information on the condition of children employed in factories. 

Duty on foreign raw cotton reduced to 2s. 11d. per ewt. ; from British possessions to 4d. per ewt. 

The self-acting Temple invented by Mr, William Graham of Glasgow. This kept the cloth constantly stretched by the 
action of a pair of clippers. It has, however, been generally superseded by the use of roller-temples. : 
On the report of the commissioners, a new Factory Act, 3 and 4 William IV. ¢. 103, was introduced by Lord — 
Ashley, but being carried out of his control by Government, was passed with very little improvement on the Act. 
1831. It prohibited the labour of young persons under eighteen from 8.30 p.m. till 5.30 a.m. in cotton and oth 
factories (silk factories excepted) : limited the employment of persons under eighteen to twelve hours in one day, : 
sixty-nine hours a-week ; and of children under eleven to nine hours a-day, and forty-eight hours a-week ; requirin 
for these last two hours’ schooling a-day ; and for the first time appointing inspectors. ee 

The Weft-fork patented by Messrs. Ramsbottom and Holt of Todmorden—a very ingenious contrivance, by which 
breaking of the weft at once stops the loom. This, still farther simplified, has come into almost universal use, 
Number of operatives employed in spinning and weaving factories in the United Kingdom, 237,000.—Estimate by r. 
Baines, founded upon reports of factory inspectors. as 


About this year, the card-making machine invented by Mr. J. C. Dyer of Manchester. It was exhibited at the meetin 
of the British Association at Birmingham in 1839. ¥ 


Another Act for regulating the hours of labour of women and children in factories was brought in by Sir James 
for the Government, and passed, the amendments of the ten hours’ bill party being defeated ; 7 and 8 Viet. ¢, 15. 


_ The fullest and most reliable details of the duties imposed at Edward Baines in his valuable work, the History of 
Various times on raw and manufactured cotton are given by Mr. 


Manufacture, already referred to. aes 
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1844. An ingenious plan for coiling the sliver as it is run out from the carding machine, patented by Mr. John Tatham. 

1845. Duty on cotton finally repe valed. 

Tay. Thee: Ten Hours Bill,’ ‘brought in by Mr. John Fielden, M.P., passed, 10 Vict. e. 29. 

1849. Mason’s ‘long collars,” for steadyi ing the spindles in roying- frames, introduce i “Hig gins’s do., which have also come 
to be widely used, were introduced in 1860. 

1850. The Ten Hours Act of 1847 having proved technically defective, owing to the adoption of the shift, or relay, system, 
which had not been os ided against, an attempt was made by its promoters to procure its ame »ndment. Meanwhile a 
bill was brought in by Lord Ashley , to settle the question by conceding 104 hours a- -day with 74 on Saturd: ays (instead of 
10 howrs a- -day with 8 on Saturdays, the settlement of 1847). This was strenuously opposed by a large proportion of the 
advocates of the previous Act, but was carried ; 13 and 14 ae ce. 54, It is under this Act that factories have ever since 
been worked. It was slightly amended by 16 and 17 Vict. e. 104 (1853), and 19 and 20 Viet. ¢. 88 (1856) ; and in 
1860 was extended to bleaching and dyeing works (23 and "24 Vict. c. 78), and in 1861 to lace factories (24 and 25 
Vict, c. 117): 

1851, At the Great Exhibition this year, muslin exhibited, manufactured of yarn of the extraordinarily fine count, 700’s, spun 
by T. Houldsworth of Manchester. In 1862 the 2y showed yarn still finer. 

1858. ‘‘ Revolving flat cards” introduced in carding, and ‘loose boss top rollers” in spinning ; patents of Mr, Evan Leigh of 
Manchester. 

1860. Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, in his History of the Cotton Famine, p. 25, estimates the number of cotton-mills in Great 
Britain at 2650, worked by about 440,000 persons, whose wages amounted to about £11,500,000 a-year. Number of 
spindles, 30, 387, 467 ; number of power-looms, 350,000, 

For a generation past improvements have taken place in the machinery employed in the cotton manufacture, which, though in 
reality very considerable, have not been of a kind to be separately recorded. No great inventions have been made. No 
such epochs have occurred in the manufac Pe as those which are connected with the jeuny, the water-frame, the mule, the 
ae ey ete. The principle of the machinery has remained almost unaltered, but improved mechanical arrangements have 
secured greater accuracy or speed in the movements ; and every maker has introduced small modifications of his own, invention 
following invention, until the spinner and manufacturer have great difficulty in deciding on their respective merits. 

This general course of advancement has also been gre: tly facilitated by the great improvement which has taken place in the 
make of mechanical tools, lathes, drills, planing-machines, ete. Hence the almost entire disuse of wood in cotton machinery, 
replaced by cast or wrought i iron ; and hence, too, constantly increasing accuracy in the fittings, and greater strength and stability, 
combined with lightness. So great has been this advance, that Mr. Chadwick estimates the improvements of the twenty year 
preceding 1860, as measured by increased production and increased economy, as follows :— 


Percentage. Percentage. 
Increase of Production, Saving of Labour. 
In willowing and blowing machines. : : : : : 20 ta 25 20 
In carding machines. ; ; : : 4 : : : 20 to 25 20 
In drawing frames ; : : : é ; ‘ : : 20 to 25 50 
In slubbing and roving ; ‘ 5 : 5 é : ; 20 to 25 40 to 45 
In spinning and doubling, by increase in size , : : : 100 40 
In looms. : : ; ; : . : : : : 25 50 


As to the rate of improvement in spinning, the late Mr. J. Kennedy of Manchester gives the following figures :— 
Hanks Spun per Spindle per Day, 


1812. 1830. LSSS. 

Yarn, No. 40’s : ‘ ? : : ; 5 2°0 2°75 2°75 
Cost of Labour at the Three Periods, 

Yarn, No. 40’s . . , ; ; F 5 ls. 74d. 5d. 


Speed, therefore, had almost reached its safe maximum in 1830, and the extra production since is chiefly due to the increased 
size of the machines. 

Sir Thomas Bazley, bart., M.P., in 2 paper read at the Society of Arts in 1862, says—‘‘ The last year of full occupation for 
the cotton trade was 1860. The number of spindles then employed was about 32,000,000, and the number of looms employed about 
cay The production in the machine-making trade had doubled within ten years. Bleach, print, and dye works had been 
largely extended during that period. The fixed investments, including the value of land and rights to water, amounted to not less 
than £60, 000,000 sterling, to which must be added a working capital of €20,000,000 ; add to these, again, the value of merchants’ 
and tradesmen’ s stocks at home and abroad, the value of raw Cotton and subsidiary materials, and of bankers’ capital, and the grand 
total of capital employed in the trade will not be less than £200,000,000 sterling.” 


Mr. Henry Ashworth thus sums up the progress of the cotton trade, ete., of Lancashire :— 


In 1760 Dr. Percival stated the value of one year’s production at 2 z . £200,000 
In 1860 Mr. Bazley ; ‘ F .  £85,000,000 
In 1769 the cotton imported into "the United Kingdom was F : : ; . 8,870,000 Ibs. 
In 1860 - 5 : : : 1,083, 600,000 Ibs. 
In 1784 the value of 1 Ib. of 42’s yar n was ; : : : ; A ; 10s. 11d. 
In 1860 5 A , : : ‘ A lid. 
In 1786 the value of 1 Ib. of 100's yarn was : ; : : : ; : 38s. Od. 
Tn 1860 si ‘ : : P 2s, 6d. 
In 1692 the real property assessed for land-tax in Lancashire was ; : ‘ : £97,242 
In 1815 ee A a ‘ ; ; ; : £3,087,774 
In 1851 re a, : : : : x £8,640,695 
In 1860 i * = : ; : ; . £11,453,851 


The cause of this immense development of the cotton trade is seen at a glance in its final result ; it is the possible ec one of 
cotton, as compared with wool and flax. In the normal condition of the cotton trade, as it existed in 1860, Mr. Ashworth says : 


1 Ib. of flannel would cost F : i : ; Ss 1d. 
1 Ib. of linen a : : : : : 2s. 4d. 
1 Ib. of calico a : ; 7 ; ; Is. Od. 


The possibility of this economy, adds Dr. Watts, has built up the cotton industry ; whilst the inventive, organising, productive, 
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and mercantile enterprise employed upon it has done much to educate the people of this kingdom, and to carry civilisation to 
every country upon the earth. ; Pe reed ; ; ; 

During the American civil war, 1861-5, the necessity of working inferior kinds of cotton, in the absence of American, gave a 
special direction to the mechanical ingenuity interested in the cotton manufacture. The Indian cotton, of a much shorter staple 
than the American, required special adaptations of the old machinery ; and the precariousness of the trade, together with the ex- 
tremely small profits which could, at the best, be made by the manufacturers, induced great attention to every detail in the 
machinery, even the slightest economising of time, labour, or friction being of great importance.? 


A few only of the most prominent facts of the Cotton Famine, that period of intense suffering to almost every class of the 
community in the cotton districts, can be here noted, for which facts and figures we are indebted to Dr. Watts’ book on the Cotton 
Famine. a es P : ; eae : : 

In the United States of America, the election, in 1860, of Mr. Abraham Lincoln to be I resident, being a great party triumph of 
the republican over the democratic party, led to an attempt at secession by a number of the Southern states. The inevitable eon- 
sequence was the blockade of the Southern cotton ports, cutting off the supply of cotton material to England, which had been too 
largely and exclusively derived from that souree. In Laneashire, cotton-mills began to run short time, or to close entirely, in 
October 1861, and in twenty-eight poor-law unions in this manufacturing district,” there were, in that month, 3000 applications 
for relief more than usual at that period of the year. In November, 7000 more presented themselves ; in December the increase was 
again 7000; and the recipients of relief, in January 1862, were 12,000 (or about 25 per cent) more than in January 1861. But 
these statisties were no real measure of the extent of the distress. Savings-banks, the loan-funds of co-operative societies, the funds 
of friendly societies, and the allowances of trades societies, were all largely helping to support those thrown out of work. Month 
after month only witnessed the rapid extension of the distress, which seems to have reached its height in the five months named 
below :— 

Numbers our or Work, NOMBERS RELIEVED, AND PROPORTIONS OF PERSONS RELIEVED TO THOSE 
ENTIRELY OUT OF WoRK. 


Out of Work. Relieved, Proportion relieved, 

1862, 
November. : , : 244,616 458,441 187 per cent. 
December. 5 ; : 247,230 485,434 LOG ae. 

1863, 
January , : 5 ; 228,992 451,343 NYE 
February. : ; : 239,751 432, 477 UO) 
March : ; : , 240,466 420,243 174 ~«4, 


On the assumption that each unemployed operative represents 25 persons, one-fifth of the whole were without relief when the 
proportion was at the highest. Without entering into any of the harrowing details of want, starvation, and misery, of this long 
period of suffering, we turn with pleasure to a few of the remarkable features of the relief so promptly, widely, and ably ad- 
ministered. his relief was both in money and kind, in provisions, bedding, clothing, house-rent, ete. It was administered, to an 
extent that can never be known, by individual and private charity and sympathy ; in the shape of poor-vate it was in vastly in- 
creased ratio paid at the relief boards ; and in voluntary contributions—not only from all parts of the United Kingdom, but from 
all parts of the civilised world—it was distributed through the agencies of great central and small local committees. 

The earliest great organisation seems to have been what has been called **The Mansion House Fund,” originated at a meeting 
of city merchants, etc., on 25th April 1862 ; and the subscriptions for the cotton operatives, then commenced, reached ultimately 
the magnificent sum of £528,836, in addition to large supplies of blankets, clothing, ete. 

On the 29th April 1862, a meeting of gentlemen of Manchester, called together by the Mayor, was held in the Town Hall, to 
consider the propriety of forming a Relief Committee ; but the general opinion expressed was that there was no necessity for any 
other than existing agencies to deal with the distress. A second meeting was convened in May, and during its adjownment for a 
week, to give time for practical suggestions, a committee was formed principally of Manchester men, and to it were afterwards 
added the Mayors and ex-Mayors of all the boroughs in the cotton districts. On the 19th July a meeting of noblemen and gentle- 
men connected with Lancashire was held at Bridgewater House, London, and the subseription there originated reached in five 
hours £17,000, and ultimately amounted to £52,000, The Earl of Derby accepted the office of chairman ; Colonel Wilson Patten, 
M.P., that of Treasurer; and Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, that of honorary secretary of the committee. ‘The Manchester sub- 
scription at that date was about £30,000, collected by local committees, which were afterwards allied with the central executive - 
and some voluntary contributions sent in without canvassing. The Bridgewater House Committee, a Special Relief Committee, and 
the Manchester Committee, were all formed into one central executive—the General Committee still existing, but the real work 
being done by the executive. A speech of Mr. Cobden stimulated the executive to enlarge their sphere of action in seeking 
contributions throughout the kingdom ; and by the end of January 1863, there had been collected in Manchester and Salford, by 


-a local collecting committee, and by various local committees in other places, not less than £130,000, Many county meetings 


were held, and there was scareely a borough or parish in the kingdom which did not freely respond to the ery of distress. At the 
county of Lancaster meeting, on the 2d December 1862, a list of subscriptions was handed in of £70,000 additional to the relief 


fund. The Bridgewater House Committee, in handing over the funds to the central executive for distribution, laid down the 


principle that they should be applied only to such operatives as were not in receipt of relief from boards of guardians. The 
District Provident Society was adopted as the distribution committee for the townships of Manchester and Hulme, with branches ; 


Salford had an independent local committee ; and the central exeeutive decided to recognise only one local committee in each — 


of the outlying towns. he scale of relief ultimately adopted by the central executive (and by the local committees in October 


4 


‘ For the information in the foregoing section of cotton annals,  upon-Irwell, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Chorley, Chorlton, — 
as to the later developments of machinery in the cotton manu- Clitheroe, The Fylde, Garstang, Glossop, Haslingden, Lancaster, 
facture, I must acknowledge my great indebtedness to Mr. John Leigh, Macclesfield, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, Prestwich, Roch-— 
Thornely of Flowery Field, Hyde.—B. H. dale, Saddleworth, Salford, Skipton, Stockport, Todmorden, War- 

* These twenty-eight unions were—Ashton-under-Lyne, Barton- rington, and Wigan. oy 


if 
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1863) would average about 2s. per head per week, giving rather more to small and rather less to large families. The executive 
offered for adoption three specimen scales ; allowing also in winter a supply of fuel and clothing— 


No, No. 2. No. 3. 
Soete Sh Qs & a. 

Single person ; C : ; 3 6 3 6 Be 
Man and wife : : : ; 5 6 be yn!) 
Man, wife, and one child. : : 6 9 6 9 6 & 
Ns es two children 5 : 8 0 8 0 8 0 

a se three n : ‘ ef) 9 3 9 9 

a oA four bo ; : ise 8} 10 11 TB ss 

ae as five “5 : : 12° 9 12 8 3 0 
Ae es e : } 14 0 14 0 14 0 


It was thought that such a seale, varying from one-fourth to one-third of ordinary wages, would not materially lessen the in- 
clination for any kind of work for wages, whenever such work was to be had, especially as relief was coupled with “ disciplinar 4 
work ”’—yviz. out-door labour, or elementary instruction in schools for men and boys; and instruction in sewing-schools or eee 
for women and girls. In the winter of 1862-3, there were at one time 48,000 men and youths in attendance at these schools ee 
of which were also in the evening, for instruction and recreation ; and in Manchester and its vicinity lectures anc concerts wane 
given. More than 41,000 females were in the sewing classes in Mareh 1863. The whole of the large fund from Australia, or iawn 
South Wales, was specially appropriated to schools for youth, sewing classes for females, and the payment of the school "pence of 
children. The scheme was carefully organised and perfected, and daily tasks carried on, until the gradual increase of employment 
in mills and on public works, emigration to other counties, and emigration to the United States, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, drained the schools of their pupils. : 

An emigrants aid society was established in Manchester in April 1863, simply to aid such as were determined to go to the colonies. 
From various sources the funds reached £4600, which assisted in the outfit of 834 statute adults, and aided the passages of 385 
So far as could be ascertained from the passenger-lists of the custom-house authorities, the numbers of spinners and Sie who 
left the United Kingdom were :—In 1861, 123 ; in 1862, 562 ; in 1863, 2086 ; and in 1864,1187. In the three last years an ave- 
rage of 7700 persons emigrated yearly, whose occupations were not specified in the lists. y 

The total sum distributed in relief by the central executive through the various committees was £841,809. To this the Mansion 
House committee added £419,692, besides sending £53,531 to committees in Ashton-under-Lyne district, which were not recoonised 
by the central committee ; and the various committees themselves made local collections amounting to £297,008, and neneiredl 
direct from other sources £49,659. To the amount of local subscriptions is to be added about £80,000 collected in Manchester, and 
paid direct by the collecting committee into the funds of the general committee. Thus the total sum of money distributed by 
committees was £1,661,679 ; in addition to which there passed, im food and clothing, through the hands of the central executive, 
16,500 barrels of flour, 997 barrels of beef, bacon, etc., 500 barrels of biscuits, 410 cases of fish, 228 sacks of potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, ete., 225 deer, with many hundred pheasants, hares, rabbits, etc., 28 chests of tea, 25 pipes and 108 dozens of wine, 
11,519 tons of coal, and 893 bales of clothing, blankets, and clothing materials. The whole of these contributions in kind were 
valued at £111,968, making the total amount of public subscriptions, One million seven hundred and seventy-three thousand six 
hundred and forty-seven pounds, 

The balance-sheet of the central executive to 31st December 1864 shows the receipt of 25,999 separate individual donations, 
amounting to £242,865 ; collections at $093 churches and chapels of £53,265 ; collections from 5403 parishes of £65,517, and collec- 
tions amongst the work-people of £15,715. Collecting committees were organised in 1241 places in connection with the central 
committee at Manchester, exclusive of those in connection with the Mansion House Fund ; and the exertions of those who remitted 
to Manchester resulted in the sum of £497,782. So that about three-fifths of the fund resulted from regular organisation and sus- 
tained effort, one-sixth from spontaneous individual benevolence, one-seventh from collections in places of worship, and about one- 
sixtieth from the working-people employed by various firms. The returns and balance-sheet show that the collections by local 
committees (in the Lancashire district), including the Manchester collecting committee, were equal to 41 per cent of the whole 
central fund, and to 24 per cent of the total sum, including the amount distributed by the Mansion House Committee. In other 
words, a district containing about 10 per cent of the population of England and Wales, whilst suffering under the paralysis of the 
cotton famine, which destroyed one-half of its principal industry and inflicted a large extra burden of poor-rates, yet contributed 
24 per cent of the whole relief fund, in addition to the immense amount it distributed im private charity, which cannot be reduced 
into statistical shape. Of the whole amount of foreign and colonial subscriptions (£93,041), 55 per cent was sent from Australia, 
including New South Wales ; a sum which, compared with the population of the colony, had no equal out of Manchester. Next 
on the foreign list stand the United States for £1333 in money, and about £27,000 in provisions ; and George Griswold, a merchant 
of New York, freighted his own ship, bearing his own name, with provisions, paid the salaries of the officers and sailors, and sent them 
across to Liverpool, to help the distressed operatives of Lancashire. Of the various large towns in England which, through local 
collecting committees, obtained and remitted sums in each case of £1000 and upwards to the central committee to November 1864, 
the following may be enumerated :— 

Birmingham, £8000 (balance in hand, £6816) ; Bristol, £5000 ; Bradford (Yorkshire), £10,500 (balance £11,178) ; Bury St. 
Edmunds, £1167; Birkenhead, £1240; Bath (to the Mansion House committee) £2333 ; Cotton Districts Relief Fund, £85,732 
(balance £55,955) ; Canterbury, £1748 ; Cheltenham, £3678 ; Cambridge University, £3301 ; Chichester, £1303 ; Chester (city) 
£1675, (county) £4405; Crewe, £1138; Chesterfield, £1200; Darlington, £2500; Devonport, £1358 ; Derby, £1590; Great 
Malvern, £1141; Gloucester, £5752 (and £2942 through other channels) ; Huddersfield, £2000 (balance £5134); Halifax, £1000 
(and £3271 to various local committees (balance £1977) ; Ipswich, £2000 (balance £1033); Kensington, £1670 (balance £1100) ; 
Kendal and Lonsdale wards, £1900 (balance £1600) ; Liverpool, £57,125 (£1544 elsewhere, and balance £35,579); Leeds, £7000 
(balance £18,064); Leicester, £5265 ; Maidstone, £1140; Malton, £1546; Northampton, £1213; Newcastle-on-Tyne, £4023 ; 
Oxford (University) £5574, (city) £1100 (and balance £1000), (county) £2098 ; Plymouth, £1550 ; Pimlico, £3278 ; Ripon, 
£1162 ; Rotherham, £1041; Shrewsbury, £1603 ; St. Pancras, £2739 ; St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, £1540 ; St. 
Marylebone, £10,000 (and balance £889) ; St. Helen’s, £2550; Stroud (borough), £2052 ; Staffordshire (county), £4936; South- 
port, £3963 ; Swansea, £1800 (and balance £480) ; Sunderland, £1787 } Sheftield, £2500 (and balance £8161) ; Worcester, £2000 
(and balance £740); Wolverhampton, £3616; Walsall, £1020 ; Warwickshire, £6017; Warrington, £3060 ; York, £3085 (and 
balance £1930), ; 

Treland.—Belfast, £4378 ; Cork (city) £1800, (county) £1550 ; Dublin, £25,000. 

Scotland.—Aberdeen, £8000; Arbroath, £1136; Banff, £1063; Dundee, £6125; Dumfries, £4500; Edinburgh, £34,265 ; 
Fife (county), £2379 ; Montrose, £1110; Perth (city and county), £4023, 
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The Cotton Famine Fund left in the hands of the central executive about 1s., and in those of the Mansion House committee 
about 6d. in the pound of the respective subscriptions unappropriated. 

Amongst other modes devised for relieving the pressure was the Publie Works Act. In February 1865, Mr. Robert Rawlinson 
(who had a special mission as to the applications for loans from Government for public works) informed the central executive that 
the total amount devoted to the Public Works Act was £1,850,000, the whole of which (except £3918) had been appropriated in 
about 90 places, having been taken up in 155 separate loans. The larger portion of the expenditure was on sewerage and street 
improvement works, including the formation, paving, and flagging, channeling, and kerb-stones of streets, and also the widening, 
re-forming, and improvement of highways in the rural districts. The total amount of loans ordered by the Poor-law Board, under 
the Public Works Act, was £1,846,028 ; of which £370,946 was for public sewerage works, £839,007 for road and street improve- 
ments, £414,629 for water supply, £58,285 for public works and recreation grounds, £13,038 for cleansing, embanking, and pitching 
rivers, £12,453 for land drainage and other agricultural works, £52,550 for cemeteries, £59,139 for the erection or extension of 
market-places, £10,830 for gasworks, and £5000 for public baths. The total amount to be lent to any local board or other authority 
was limited to one year’s rateable value of the property assessable within the district for which such loan was required. The interest 
chargeable was 34 per cent per annuin, and the repayment was to be spread over any number of years not exceeding thirty, and to 
be seeured by mortgage of the local rates. The loans to be subject to the approval of the Poor-law Board, and the money to be in 
such instalments as the Poor-law Board should direct. The cotton operatives worked most admirably at these public works, which 
progressed satisfactorily. In the week ending December 31, 1864, the number of unskilled factory operatives employed was 3978, 
and ef skilled labourers 2741, many of the latter being originally factory operatives. The total number employed (6719) was 
exclusive of at least 2000 men getting stone in the quarries, and on other works contingent upon the Public Works Act. Dr. 
Watts not only pays a just tribute to the patient endurance with which the cotton operatives bore a long season of suffering and 
privation, but shows that amongst the women there was. no sensible moral deterioration, and that, notwithstanding the pressure of 
distress, crime had actually decreased. 

The consumption of cotton fell in 1861 to 1,007,400,000 pounds, or about 8 per cent, whilst prices rose about 133 per cent on 
the averaye of the whole year. In 1862 the consumption was 451,700,000 pounds, but it cost more by £12,989,000 than the same 
quantity would have done at the average prices of 1861; thus 44 per cent of the quantity required 86 per cent of the capital of 
1861 to purchase it. Cloth was frequently sold on the same day at a less price per pound than raw cotton. The average condition 
of the trade is shown at a glance :-— 


Margin between Cotton 


YEAR, 


Middling Fair Orleans. 


40’s Mule Twist. 


39 in, Shirtings. 


and Cloth. 


Per lb. Per Ib. Per Ib. Per Ib. 
1860 iid. 112d. 14d. 62d. 
1861 ged. 12d. 13kd. 4d. 
1862 184d. 173d. 183d. minus 4d. 


Under the stimulus of high prices, running the blockade, and the Confederate cotton loan, 71,766 bales of American cotton 
reached England in 1862 ; and 131,900 bales in 1863. The bulk of the cotton consumed, however, was of course from India, and 
for the amount of labour employed upon it, the production was more than 11 per cent less than it would have been on American 
cotton ; and where the Indian staple alone was used, the decreased production was fully 15 per cent as compared with American 
cotton, whilst the proportion of waste was very much greater. ‘The consumption of cotton in 1863 was 508,400,000 pounds, being 
about 50 per cent of the quantity used in 1861, but at a cost of £44,485,000, or 141 per cent more than the cost of the same quantity 
at that date. The consumption of the year exceeded that of 1862 by about 33 per cent, showing that the tide was slowly turning. 

In 1864 the prices of American cotton fluctuated with the varying fortunes of the war ; falling with peace rumours, till the 
employers of almost 13,000 hands, with liabilities amounting to £1,500,000, were chronicled amongst the failures ; and large 
holders of cotton were named whose stocks fell in a few weeks from £120,000 to £150,000 in value in each case. The bankrupt- 
cies registered in the court of Manchester were :—In 1861, 175 ; in 1862, 370; in 1563, 261; and in 1864, 387. On the year 
employment was somewhat more plentiful, the exportation of cotton being 561,480,000 pounds, at a cost of £53,808,000, being 55 
per cent of the quantity, and 170 per cent more than the cost, of the same quantity in 1861. Employment during 1864 averaged 
about 20 per cent more than in 1863, the weekly exportation of cotton being 26,500 against 22,030 bales. 

In the appendix to Dr. Watts’ book, various tables show the expenditure for in-maintenance and out-door relief by boards of 
guardians, in the twenty-eight distressed unions of the cotton districts, for the years (ended Lady-day) 1861-2-3-4 and 5. We 
give the totals only :— 


Rate of Expendi- 
ture in the £ 
on Assessment. 


In-Maintenance.| Out-door Relief, 


1861 ; : : : £64,382 £126,719 72d. 
1862 . : : , J 76,024 155,298 91d. 
1863 7 eh ces 87,136 573, 395 4s, 102d. 
1864 : ; : ; . 82,693 494,675 3s. 94d. 
1865 : : ; : ; 83,839 308, 237 Is. Lida. 


Such are some of the chief facts of the disastrous five years’ cotton famine, as regards Lancashire. In 1866 the dearth of 
cotton had ceased, the supply from all sources, under the pressure of extraordinary prices, being nearly equal to that of 1860, the 
most prosperous year before the war. The uncertainty of the future prospects of cotton supply, however, have still continued to 
affect Lancashire, maintaining a depression of trade from which its staple business is (February 1870) only gradually rallying, and 


still involving a large amount of suffering among the labouring classes. 


The following statistics, which exhibit at a elance 
material, are compiled, by permission, from the v 


Liverpool :— 


the varying fortunes of the cotton trade in the various branches of its raw 
aluable tables in the annual cotton circular of Messrs. George Holt and Co., 
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RAW COTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


igh 


>: Bales c ales ales : niga 
Year. American, Bales Brazil. Space Bast India, Bales China. West Inia. 

1701-1705 Yearly average on the five | years. 

1716-1720 ane : ; 

| 1771-1775 

| 1776-1780 

1781-1785 

| 1786-1790 

1791-1795 

| 1796-1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 a a abe eh 
1806 124,939 51,034 SE 77,978 
1807 171,267 18,981 11, 409 81,010 

| 1808 37,672 50,442 12,612 67,512 
1809 160,180 140,927 35,764 103,511 

| 1810 246,759 142,846 79,382 92,186 
1811 128,192 118,514 14,646 64,879 
1812 95,331 98,704 2,607 64,563 

| 1813 37,720 137,168 1,429 73,219 

1814 48, 853 150,930 13,048 74,800 

| 1815 203,051 91,055 22,357 52,840 
1816 166,077 123,450 30,670 49,235 

| 1817 199,669 114,518 120,202 44,872 

| 1818 207,580 162,499 247,659 50,991 
1819 205,161 125, 415 184,259 31,300 

/ 1820 302, 395 180,086 57,923 31,247 

1821 300,070 121,085 30,095 40,428 
1822 329,906 143,505 ae 19, 263 40,770 
1823 452,538 144,611 5,623 38,393 27,632 
1824 282,371 143,310 38,022 50,852 25,537 
1825 423,446 193,942 111,023 60,484 31,988 
1826 395, 852 55,590 47,621 64,699 18,188 
1827 646,776 120,111 22,450 73,738 30,988 
1828 444,390 167,362 32,889 84,855 20,056 
1829 463,076 159,536 24,739 80,489 18,867 
1830 618,527 191,468 14,752 35,019 11,721 
1831 608, 887 168,288 38,124 76,764 11,304 
1832 628,766 114,585 41,183 109,298 8,490 
1833 654,786 163,193 3,893 94,698 13, 646 
1834 733,528 103,646 (2th 89,098 17,485 
1835 763,199 143,572 43721 117,965 22.796 
1836 764,707 148,715 34,953 219, 493 33,506 
1837 844,812 117,005 41,193 145,174 27,791 
1838 1,124,800 137,500 29,700 107,200 29, 400 
1839 814,500 99,300 33,500 132,900 36,000 
1840 1,237,500 85,300 38,000 216, 400 22,300 
1841 902,500 94,300 40,700 273,600 32,900 
1842 1,013,400 87,100 19,600 255,500 17,300 
1843 1,396,800 98,700 48,800 182,100 17,700 
1844 1,246,900 112,900 66,700 237,600 17,500 
1845 1,499, 600 110,200 82,000 155,100 8,800 
1846 932,000 84,000 59,600 49,500 9,000 
1847 874,100 110,200 20,700 222,800 — 4,900 
1848 1,375, 400 100,200 29,000 227,500 7,900 
1849 1,477,700 163,800 72,600 182, 200 9,100 
1850 1,184, 200 171,800 79,700 307,900 5,700 
1851 1,393,700 108,700 67,400 328,800 4,900 
1852 1,789,100 144,200 189,900 221,500 12,600 

| 1858 1,532,000 132, 400 105, 400 485,300 9,100 

} 1854 1,665,800 106,900 81,100 308,300 10,400 
1855 1,623,600 134,700 114,800 396,100 8,900 
1856 1,758,300 121,600 113,900 463,000 11,400 
1857 1,482,000 168,900 75,900 680,500 11,300 
1858 1,863,300 106,200 105,600 361,000 6,500 
1859 2,086, 300 124,900 101,400 510,700 6,800 
1860 2,580,700 103,300 109,500 563, 200 9,800 
1861 1,841,600 100,000 97,800 986,600 9,700 
1862 71,766 133, 824 146,562 1,072,439 ise 20,477 
1863 131,900 137,900 248,700 1, 223,790 167,000 23,000 
1864 197,800 212,200 318,900 1,399,500 399, 100 59,600 
1865 461,910 340,280 413,890 1,266,520 141,610 331,100 
1866 1,162,740 407,650 200, 220 1,847,770 18,840 111,820 
1867 1,225,690 437,210 198,170 1,508,750 1,940 129,020 
1868 1,269, 060 636,890 201, 440 1,452,070 os 100, 650 
1869 1,039,720 514,200 226,640 1,496, 410 105,640 


Total Import 
in Bales. 


| Total estimated 
| Import in lbs. 


261,738 
282,667 
168,138 
440,382 
561,173 
326, 231 
261,205 
249,536 
287,631 
369, 303 
369, 432 
479,261 
668,729 
546,135 
OG OO 
491,678 
533,444 
668,797 
540,092 
820,883 
581,950 
894,063 
749,552 
746,707 
871,487 
903, 367 
902,322 
930, 216 
951,034 
1,091, 253 
1,201,374 
1 fo, ore 
1,428,600 
1,116,200 
1,599, 500 
1,344,000 
1,392,900 
1,744,100 
1,681,600 
1,855, 700 
1,134,100 
1,232,700 
1,740,000 
1,905, 400 
1,749,300 
1,903,500 
2,357,300 
2,264, 200 
2,172,500 
2,278,100 
2,468, 200 
2,418,600 
2,442, 600 
2,830,100 
3,366,500 
3, 035, 700 
1,445,068 
1,982,200 
2,587,100 
2,755,310 
3,749, 040 
3,500,780 
3,660,110 
3,382,610 


, 
, 

4,800, 
6,700, 000 
10,900,000 
25,400, 000 
26,700, 000 
37,300,000 
56,000, 000 
60,300, 000 
53,800,000 
61,900,000 
59,700,000 
58,200,000 
74,900, 000 
43,600,000 
92,800,000 
136,500,000 
91,600,000 
63,000,000 
51,000, 000 
60,100,000 
99,300,000 
93,900,000 
124,900,000 
177,300,000 
149,700,000 
148,900,000 
129,000,000 
142, 200,000 
158,100,000 
143,700,000 
222,400,000 
171,500,000 


219,800,000 
221,800,000 


287,800,000 
304, 200, 000 
320,600,000 
361,700,000 


408, 200,000 
501, 000, 000 
388, 600, 000 
583, 400, 000 
489,900,000 
528,500, 000 
667,000,000 
644, 400,006 
716,300,000 
480,500,000 
465,000,000 
686,500,000 
754,300, 000 
685,600, 000 
760,100,000 
925,200,000 
902,300,000 
886,600,000 
901,100,000 
1,021, 000,000 
976,100,000 
1,025,500,000 
1,190, 800,000 


1,261, 400,000 
533,100,000 
691,800,000 
896,100,000 
966,400,000 


1, 292,000,000 
1,196, 001,000 


1,200,000 
2,200,000 
000 


271,100,000 | 


261,200,000 | 
280,500,000 | 


410,800,000 


1, 435,800,000 | 


1, 353,800,000 | 
1, 273,800,000 | 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
THE CHETHAM SOCIETY. 


Tus Society has added so largely to the available historical materials relating to the counties of Lancaster and Chester, that 
a history of Lancashire would be incomplete without some reference to its labours and to those by whom they have been carried on. 
It was commenced in the year 1843 by a private proprietary of three hundred and fifty members, for the purpose of publishing in 
a continuous yearly series the ‘‘ Historical and Literary Remains connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester,” 
of which rich MS. treasures were known to be in existence. Its first president was the late Dr. Edward Holme, M.D.; but the 
mainspring of its activity has been from the beginning James Crossley, esq., of Manchester, who, on Dr. Holme’s death, was chosen 
the president. The members of the first council in 1843 were as follows :—Hdward Holme, esq., M.D.; Rev. Richard Parkinson, 
B.D., Canon of Manchester; The Hon. and Very Rev. William Herbert, Dean of Manchester ; George Ormerod, esq., LL.D., FERS, 
F.S.A., F.G.S. ; Samuel Hibbert- Ware, esq., M.D., F.R.S.E.; Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A. ; Rev. George Dugard, M.A. ; Rev. 
C. G. Hulton, M.A.; Rev. J. Piccope, M.A.; Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. ; James Crossley, esq. ; James Heywood, esq., F.R.S. ; Wil- 
liam Langton, esq.; William Fleming, esq., M.D. Of these gentlemen, those in italics have either died or retired from the 
council, and on the list of the council for 1868-9 we have, in addition to the remaining four members of the original council, 
the following :—William Beamont, esq. ; the Very Rev. George Hull Bowers, D.D., Dean of Manchester ; R. C. Christie, esq., 
M.A. ; John Harland, esq., F.S.A.; W. A. Hulton, esq.; Major Egerton Leigh ; Rev. John Howard Marsden, B.D., Canon of 
Manchester ; Rey. James Raine, M.A. ; Arthur H. Heywood, esq. ; R. H. Wood, esq., F.S.A., etc. The best testimony to the 
value of their labours will be found in the following list of the publications of the Society (comprised in 76 volumes) which have 
already appeared :— 


Travels of Sir William Brereton, 1684-5. Edited by Edward Hawkins, F.R.S., ete. (1.) 

Civil War Tracts of Lancashire, 1641-51. Edited by George Ormerod, D.C.L., ete. (2.) 

Chester's Triumph, an old play performed in 1610. Edited by Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A. (3.) 

Life of Adam Martindale. Edited by Canon Parkinson. (4.) 

Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion in 1715. Edited by Samuel Hibbert-Ware, M.D., ete. (5.) 

Pott’s Discovery of Witches (of 1613). Edited by James Crossley. (6.) 

Iter Lancastrense, a poem of Rev. Richard James in 1636. Edited by Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A. (7.) 

Notitia Cestriensis: Bishop Gastrell’s notes on the parishes in the Diocese of Chester, 1720-23. Edited by Canon Raines. Vol. 1. 
(Cheshire) pp. i.-xvi. and 1-396. (8.) Vol. ii. (Lancashire) Part i. 1-160. (19.) Part ii. 161-351. (21.) Part iii. (with 
index) 353-621. (22.) 

The Norris Papers. Edited by Thomas Heywood, F.S.A. (9.) : 

Coucher Book (or Chartulary) of Whalley Abbey. Edited by W. A. Hulton. Vol. i. pp. i.-xl. and 1-338. (10.) Vol. ii. p. 339- 
636. (11.) Vol. iii. pp. 637-936. (16.) Vol. iv. pp. 937-1314. (20.) 

The Moore Rental [of estates in Liverpool in 1667]. Edited by Thomas Heywood, F.8.A. (12.) 

Dr. John Worthington’s Diary, ete. Edited by James Crossley. Vol. i. pp. i.-viii. and 1-398. (13.) Vol. ii. part. i. pp. 1-248. (86.) 
[There is another part yet to come. | 

Nicholas Assheton’s Journal, Edited by Canon Raines. (14.) 

The Holy Lyfe and History of Saynt Werburge. Edited by Edward Hawkins. (15.) 

Warrington in 1465 [an old Rent-roll of the Legh family]. Edited by William Beamont. (17.) 

Rey. Henry Newcome’s Diary, 1661-1663. Edited by Thomas Heywood, F.S. A. (18.) 

A Golden Mirrour, from the original edition of 1589. Edited by Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., ete. (23.) 

Chetham Miscellanies, vol. I. (24.) [The other volumes are 37 and 57. | 
Papers connected with Milton and his family. Edited by J. F. Marsh. 46 pp. 

Epistolary Reliques of Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquaries, 1653-73. Communicated by George Ormerod. 16 pp. 
Calendars of the Heraldic Visitations in Lancashire. By George Ormerod. 26 pp. 
A fragment illustrative of Sir William Dugdale’s Visitation. From Canon Raines. 8 pp. 

Card. Allen’s Defence of Sir William Stanley’s Surrender of Deventer. Edited by Thomas Heywood, F.S.A. (25.) 

Newcome’s Autobiography. Edited by Canon Parkinson. Vol. i. pp. i.-xxv. and 1-184. (26.) Vol. ii. pp. 185-390. (27.) 

The Jacobite Trials of 1694 in Manchester. Edited by William Beamont. (28.) [See also 61.] 

The Stanley Papers. Part I. T a ee of Derby and the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By Thomas Heywood, 

promale (VATE 
Part II. The Derby Hoesehold Book, 1586-1590. Edited by Canon Raines. (31.) 
Part II. vol. i ra ete., of James, seventh earl of Derby. (66.) Part II]. vol. ii. (67.) Part III. 
vol. iii. (70. 

Penwortham Priory Documents. Edited by W. A. Hulton. (30.) 

John Byrom’s Journal and Literary Remains. Edited by Canon Parkinson. Vol. i. Part I. pp. 1-320. (82.) Vol. i. Party it 
pp- 321-639. (34.) Vol. ii, Part I. pp. 1-326, and two indexes. (40.) Vol. ii. Part IL. pp. 327-654. (44.) 

Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories. Edited by Rev. G. J. Piccope, M.A. Part I. (33.) Part Il. (51.) Part III. (54.) 

The Shuttleworths ; House and Farm Accounts of Gawthorpe Hall. Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. Part I. pp. 1-232. (35.) 
Part II. pp. 283-472. (41.) Part I]. pp. 473-776. (43.) Part IV. pp. 777-1171. (46.) 

Chetham Miscellanies, vol. II. Edited by William Langton. (37.) 

Rights and Jurisdiction of the County Palatine, etc. Edited by J. B. Yates, F.A.S., ete., 37 pp. 

The Scottish Field, a poem of Flodden, 28 pp. Edited by John Robson. 

Examynatyon towcheynge Cokeye More, temp. Henry VIII., 30 pp. Communicated by Canon Raines. 
A History of the Ancient Chapel of Denton. By the Rev. John Booker, M.A., 148 pp. 

A Letter from John Bradshawe of Gray’s Inn to Sir Peter Legh of Lyme. Edited by W. Langton. 

Turton and Gorton Church Libraries. Edited by Gilbert J. French. (38.) 

The Farington Papers. Edited by Miss Farington. (39.) 
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A History of the Ancient Chapels of Didsbury and Chorlton. By Rev. John Booker, M.A. (42.) 
Memoir and Selections from Poems, ete., of Rev. Thomas Wilson of Clitheroe, By Canon Raines. (45.) 
A History of the Ancient Chapel of Birch. By Rey. John Booker. (47.) 
Catalogue of Popery Tracts, temp. circa James II. Edited by Thomas Jones, B.A. Part I. (48.) Part II. (64.) 
Lancashire Lieutenancy Papers, under the Tudors and Stuarts. By John Harland, F.S.A. Part I. pp. i.-exx. and 1-96. (49.) 
Part Il. pp. 97-333. (50.) 
Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. By Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., etc. Part I. pp. 1-208. (52.) Part II. pp. 209-456. (55.) Part IIT. 
pp. 1.-x., 1-282. (71.) 
Mamecestre. Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. Vol. i. pp. 1-207. (53.) Vol. ii. pp, 209-431. (56.) Vol. iii. p. 433-627. (58.) 
Chetham Miscellanies, vol. III. Edited by William Langton. (57.) 
On oe mae Lancashire Dialect, with Biographical Notices of John Collier (Zim Bobbin). By Thos. Heywood, F.S.A., 
4 pp. 
Rentale ae Dewereand for the year 1501. Edited by Canon Raines. xviii. 46 pp. 
The Names of all the Gentlemen of the best Callinge wttin the Countye of Lancastre, whereof choyse ys to be made of a 
e’ten number to lend vnto her Mate moneye vpon privie seals in Janvarye 1588. From a MS. in the possession of 
Canon Raines. 9 pp. 
Some Instruction given by William Booth Esquire to his stewards John Carington and William Rowerofte, upon the pur- 
chase of Warrington by Sir George Booth Baronet and William Booth his Son, a.p. mMpcexvitt. Communicated by 
William Beamont. 8 pp. ‘ 
Letter from Sir John Seton, Manchester y* 25 M’ch, 1643. Edited by Thomas Heywood, F.S.A. 15 pp. 
The Names of eight hundred inhabitants of Manchester who took the oath of allegiance to Charles Il. in April 1679. 
Communicated by John Harland, F.S.A. 8 pp. 
The Pole Booke of Manchester, May y® 2241690. Edited by William Langton. 43 pp. 
History of Lancashire Chantries. Edited by Canon Raines. Vol. i. pp. i.-xxxix., and 1-168. (59.) Vol. ii. (60.) 
Abbot’s Journal ; a/so Account of the Tryalls in Manchester in 1694. Edited by Right Rev. Alexander Goss, D.D. (61.) 
Discourse of the Warr in Lancashire. Edited by Wm. Beamont. (62.) 
Manchester Court Leet Records, Sixteenth Century. Edited by John Harland. (68.) Continuation of the same, 1586-1602. (65.) 
Manchester Collectanea. By John Harland. Vol. i. (68.) — Vol. ii. (72.) 
Manchester School: Admission Register. Edited by Rev. J. F. Smith, M.A. Vol. i. 1730-1775. (69). Vol. ii. 1776-1807. (73.) 
{Another volume to come. } 
Three Lancashire Documents edited by John Harland, F.S.A. (74), viz.— 
The Great De Lacy Inquisition, 1311. 
Survey of 1320-46. 
Custom Roll and Rental of the Manor of Ashton-wnder-Lyne, 1421. 
Lancashire Funeral Certificates. Edited by Thomas William King, F.S.A., and Canon Raines, (75.) 
tobert Heywood’s Observations and Instructions, Divine and Morall, circa 1630. Edited by James Crossley. (76.) 


Of the first 30 volumes of this series a general index was published (not numbered among the series) in 1863. The further 

publications contemplated, or in progress, are :— 

A fourth part of the Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. Part iv. By the Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Visitation of Lancashire in 1532. Edited by William Langton, esq. 

A second volume of the Register of the Manchester Free Grammar School, with Notices and Biographies of distinguished Scholars. 
Edited by the Rey. J. Finch Smith, M.A., rector of Aldridge. Vol. ii. 

A Collection of Ancient Ballads and Poems relating to Lancashire. Commenced by John Harland, esq., F.S.A. 

The concluding part of Worthington’s Diary and Correspondence. Edited by James Crossley, esq., F.S.A. 

Documents relating to Edward, third Earl of Derby, and the Pilgrimage of Grace. By R. C. Christie, esq., M.A. 

Tracts printed in the Controversy between Sir Thomas Mainwaring and Sir Peter Leycester, as to the legitimacy of Amicia, 
daughter of Hugh Cyveliok, Earl of Chester, 1673-9. With an Introductory Preface and Review of the Controversy. 

Diary of John Angier of Denton, from the original Manuscript, with a reprint of the Narrative of his Life, published in 1685 by 
Oliver Heywood. 

A Selection from Dr. John Byrom’s unprinted Remains in Prose and Verse. 

A new Edition of the Poems Collected and Published after his Death, corrected and revised, with Notes, and a Prefatory Sketch 
of his Life. 

The later Heraldic Visitations of Lancashire. 

Hollinworth’s Maneuniensis. A new edition, Edited by Canon Raines. 

A Volume of Extracts, Depositions, Letters, ete., from the Consistory Court of Chester, beginning with the Foundation of the See. 

Extracts from Roger Dodsworth’s Collections in the Bodleian Library at Oxford relating to Lancashire. 

Annales Cestrienses. 

A fourth Volume of Chetham Miscellanies. Vol. iv. 


* * Among the APPENDICES to the original edition were two collections of imperfect abstracts of the Oliverian Survey of Church 
Lands in 1650, and of Dr. Ducarel’s Repertory of the Endowment of Vicarages 1779, from the MSS. in the Lambeth Library. 
The fuller extracts given by Canon Raines in his edition of the Notitia Cestriensis, and also now embodied, for the most 
part, in the parish histories of the present work, do away with the special value of these, and they are not reprinted. 


ERRATA AND. ADDENDA. 


* © The Editor hopes that all who possess the book will make these corrections and additions (or, in the case of the longer items, references 


to them) on the margin of the passages indicated.] 


VOLUME TI. 


4, 1. 7, for ‘Haigh’ chapel, read ‘ Hey.’ 
*Knoll’ Hill, read ‘ Knott.’ 
279, 1. 9, 10 of first par., dele from ‘ about the time Didsbury ’ to end 
of paragraph, and read ‘ about 1150 or before 1166.’ 
», Footnote 1, for ‘St. Mary’s, ’ read ‘St. Michael's.’ 
282, 1. 3 of the verses quoted: for ‘dwell,’ read ‘do well.’ 
» 1. 7 of par. begin, ‘ At the period—’ for ‘founder’ of Oldham 
Church, read ‘ refounder.’ 
11, for £1831,’ read ‘1855 
4, after ‘Cathedral’ insert a semicolon. 
7, before * Albert Memorial Church,’ dele ‘St. Ann’s.’ 
i 
1 


In the next line, for 


> 

1, for ‘ Longright,’ read ‘ Longsight.’ 

2, for ‘St. Luke’s, Bedford Church (Medlock),’ read ‘St. 

Luke’s, Bedford Street (Chorlton-upon-Medlock).’ 

» 9», dele Canal Street. . 

» Ll 20, ‘St. Saviour’s,’ Springfield Lane, Salford, should be ‘ St. 
Simon’s ;’ also ‘St. Saviour’s and St. Jude's,’ Granby 
Row, should be ‘St. Simon’s and St. Jude's.’ 

» 1.5 of par. begin. ‘Of various chapels—’ after ‘ Brunswick’ 
insert ‘ Street.’ 

317, 1. 3 of par. begin. ‘One of those— for ‘Chorlton-on-Medlock,’ 
read ‘Chorlton cum Hardy.’ 

349. In the list of Salford members of Parliament: after ‘1852. 
July, Jos. Brotherton (L.), insert ‘1857, Feb. 2. 
Joseph Brotherton dying (January 7, 1857), Edward 
Ryley Langworthy, unopposed, He took the oaths and 
his seat Feb. 10. Parliament was dissolved March 21 
following.’ 

» 1.1 of par. begin. £1835. The erection— for Plymouth 
‘Street,’ read Plymouth ‘ Grove,’ and for Upper ‘ Booth’ 
Street, read Upper ‘ Brook’ Street. 

363, 1. 17, for ‘two men, read ‘five men, two of whom were.’ 
See vol. i. p. 668, where the number and names are 
given correctly. 

» 1. 22. The statement that M‘Auliffe stabbed a policeman is 
incorrect, though it is so reported in the newspapers of 
the date. He had a clasp-knife in his pocket, but his 
hand ‘was seized before he could open it. I have this 
correction from one of the officers who secured him. 

369, 1. 4 of par. begin. ‘In March 1838—’: The mayor is (and 
during his mayoralty continues to be) either an alder- 
manor a councillor, The aldermen can be chosen from 
the citizens eligible to be councillors, 

372, 1. 3. Error, The municipal borough of Salford was originally 
larger than the parliamentary borough. The latter 
was, however, enlarged so as to make them coextensive, 
on Jume 14, 1853, by the 16 Victoria, c. 32. 

380. In the account of the new Town Hall, read ‘the unsuccessful 
competitors in the second competition are to receive 
£300 each,’ 

386, 1. 15 of par. begin. ‘The water supply—’ for ‘Lancashire,’ 
read * Lincolnshire.’ 

400, 1.14 of par. begin. ‘There are several— after ‘was demo- 
lished,’ read ‘and is now lying vacant.’ 

401, 1. 5, for ‘Barton’ Hall, read ‘ Barlow.’ 

402, 1. 1 of par. begin. ‘Gorvon, about three miles—’ : Jor one of 
the more ‘ modern,’ read * ancient.’ 

408. After the list of Chapelvies in the old parish of Manches- 

ter, add—Besides these Chapelries, there is a small 


1. 
1. 
» 1 
1s 
l, 


A a a = a ae 
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1. 6 of par. begin. ‘Close to Mossley—’: for ‘1758,’ read 


1. 11 from bottom ; for ‘1847,’ read ‘1848-9.’ 

1. 13 from bottom ; for ‘ Hadwin,’ read ‘ Hadwen.’ . 
ll. 5, 6, dele ‘and contains some interesting wood-carvings.’ — 
1. 19, for ‘ Woodhouse,’ read ‘ Waterhouse, now Daisy Nook.’ 
1.7 of par. begin. ‘ Knorr (or Nur) Lanrs—’: The statement _ 


1. 6 from bottom. 


bottom line. The rock basins or cavities are now covered 


extra-parochial township to the east of the township of 
Manchester, Beswick, of which Mr. Baines omitted all 
account in his history, in 1835, an omission whieh was 
perpetuated in the first vol. of the present work. Its 
whole extent is only 60 acres according to the census 
tables, 96 according to the Ordnance survey. It is 
mentioned in early deeds as Bexwyk or Bexwicke 
(Chet. Ser. lviii. ; Mamecestre, p. 556). The Rev. John 
Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, thought it was 
Bettis wie; Betti being a common Anglo-Saxon name 
for a man, according to Bede. There were two old 
Manchester families, Beck, and Bexwick or Beswick, 
but no connection is positively traceable between either 
of them and this township. John de Bexwycke appears 
in the Survey of Mamecestre, 1320 (Mamecestre, p. 307), 
as one of the free tenants, but ‘for the Borid-ridinge,’ 
not for any lands bearing his own name ; and a Richard 
Bexwyke was chaplain in 1361-2; and in the Duchy . 
Pleadings (Ducatus, p. 185), we have ‘ Hugh Bexwyk, a 
clerk,’ ‘Johan Bexwyk, widow,’ and Alexander Bex- ‘ 
wike, plaintiffs, temp. Henry VIII. in cases of disputed $ 
claim to lands, etc.,in Manchester, Irwyle River, Charleton 
Manor, Asheley, ete. The earliest mention of owner- 
ship in Beswick is in the Inquisition of Edmund Trafford, 
21 Henry VIII. (1529), amongst whose belongings was 
land in Bexweke. A century later, in two inquisitions, 
7 Charles I. and 10 Charles I. (1630 and 1633), Bes- 
wicke ats Bexwicke appears among the possessions of 
Oswald Mosley, in the younger line of the family of the 
lords of the manor. The township, however, is not — 
included in any of the early extents of the manor, nor 
in the lists of those which did suit and service at the 
Manor Courts, either in 1651 or 1687, and being extra- 
parochial, it is possible that it may have been monastic 
property, as was part of the adjoining chapelry of 
Gorton, where ‘ Geoffrey of the abbey,’ and ‘ Hugh of the 
abbey,’ among the ‘ villeins of Gorton’ in the Survey of 
1320, and a place still known as Abbey Hey, give oc- 
casion for the inference that there had once been a 
monastic house in the vicinity. The whole Mee ; 
was, however, merely a few acres of farm land, with 
only a house or two in it, and even as late as 1801, the 
population was only six persons. It is now, however, 
included in the city of Manchester. 


aa 


‘1751.’ The same error is repeated four lines lower, 
the inscription reading, ‘This pike was rebuilt by 
Publick contributions, Anno Do. 1751.’ 


of the Mayall family having resided at Lees in 1422 is a 
conjecture unsupported by evidence. St. Thomas’s church, 
Lees-field, is in the ‘Perpendicular’ style, not ‘ Early 
English,’ and contains ‘1050’ sittings, not 1400." 


1. 13 from bottom, for ‘all,’ read ‘several of,’ as neither ; 


the two last-named bodies have any day-school. 


It is not probable that there was a 
earlier chapel. 


Errata and Addenda, yaw 


Page 

by embankments ; and having been in the bed of the 

river, or close by, were probably formed by the eddy- 

ing action of water. 

The account of Fairfield should be transposed from 

Ashton-under-Lyne parish to the township of Droyls- 

den, parish of Manchester. 

ll. 18, 14 ; for ‘without issue,’ read ‘ without male issue.’ 

1.15 of par. begin. ‘The knightly family—’ (and in note 7), for 
‘Edward III.’ read ‘ Edward II.,’ and jor $1329’ (and 
the same date in note 7), read ‘1311.’ The date should 
be 16th Feb. 4 Edw. If. (1311). 

450, 1. 3, for ‘ whenever,’ read * when.’ 


1PRste 


454, 1. 2 of INcumMBENTs or OLrpHAM CHURCH, jor ‘W.’ Worth- 
ington, read ‘ John.’ 
455, 1. 4, for $1712, read ‘1729, in which year, on the 5th of 


October, the Rev. James Sugden preached his first 
sermon in Oldham chureh. 

»  L 5 of par. begin. ‘ Church of England— : dele ‘St. James's,’ 
as Moorside is only a conventional district within the 
parish of St. James’s, Moorside, Oldham. 

» 1.18. St. John’s, Lees-cum-Hey, was not built in 1744, but 
founded in 1742, and consecrated June 26, 1744. 

456-7, various, for ‘ Wernith,’ read ‘Werneth.’ 

457, 1.16, for ‘ Tidebottom,’ read ‘Sidebottom.’ 

458, ll. 5-12. Compare aceount of Lees Hall estate with that on 

page 466. 
»  L 5 of par. begin. ‘From a survey— for ‘ Prust’ Hill, read 

‘ Priest.’ 

1. 8, after ‘-worth,’ read ‘and Royton, the hamlets of Lees 
and Alt Edge, in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
part of the township of Saddleworth.’ 


Page 
On decease of Mr. Platt, W. J. Fox. No 
opposition,’ 

In Evections, for £1857. Oct.,’ read $1859. April.’ 

1, 22, for Friends’ Meeting House erected ‘1665,’ read ‘1680. 
Vide page 463, lines 21-2. 

1. 8, for ‘Edmond George’ Hopwood, read ‘Edward Gregge 
Hopwood. 

1. 4 of par. begin. ‘ Hopwoop, This township—’ for ‘1441,’ 
read ©1421,’ 

1. 23, for ‘ Droylesden,’ read ‘ Droylsden.’ 

1, 4 from bottom, for ‘1852,’ read ‘1842.’ 

1. 1 of second par., the exact date of the inquisition is Feb. 16 
4 Edward IL, (1311). 

1. 5 of par. begin. ‘ Muspury 
read ‘a detached part.’ 

1. 6, for daughter of the late ‘John’ Fletcher, read daughter 
of the late ‘Jacob Fletcher’ Fletcher [and granddaughter 
of the late Ellis Fletcher, esq. ] 

1. 9, ‘There are here two chapels,’ ete. This is an error. 
There is only one Independent chapel in the township 
—viz. Wharton Chapel, originally Presbyterian. 


464, 
465, 


476, 


479, 


’ instead of ‘on the confines, 


1, 1.3 of par. begin. ‘ Upon a large hookease— for ‘ Humphrey’ 
Chetham, vead ‘Hvymphrey’ Chetham. 


1. 1 of par. begin. ‘Adam de Eecles— for the Traffords 
‘were settled here [parish of Eccles] at a period anterior 
to the Norman Conquest,’ read ‘were settled in the 
hamlet of [Old] Trafford, township of Stretford, parish 
of Manchester ; from whence, subsequently to Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, they removed to Whickleswick, 
within Barton-upon-Irwell, their present residence, 
which stands on, or is hard by, the side of the ancient 


hall.’ 

599. CLirTon. The Hon. Mrs. Cotton (see p. 542) now owns 
nearly all Clifton. 

601, 1. 10, for a ‘ brother’ of the first earl, read a ‘son,’ ete. 


1. 14, for ‘Clarke,’ read * Cooke.’ 

. In the table of population of boroughs, for ‘72,333’ (which 
was the population of the township of Oldham in 1861), 
read ‘94,344, population of the borough. 


VOLUME Il. 


463. In the Locan Events, under date of— 
1815, for ‘ Compster’ Hill, read ‘ Copster.’ 
1816, for September ‘13th,’ read ‘ 23d.’ 
1826, jor ‘ Privey’ Mill, read ‘ Priory.’ 
1834, for ‘John Bentley,’ read ‘James (alias Shatty) 
Bentley.’ 
464, In Exections, for election ‘ Janfuary]’ 1837, read ‘July.’ 
ap ay for On decease of Mr. Platt,’ read ‘1857. Oct. 
Page 


13, 1. 40 (et seg.) The lists of townships in the old chapelries 
in Whalley parish are not reliable. The correct enu- 
meration will be found under the several historical 
accounts of the chapelries, pp. 13-64. 

52, 1. 10, for ‘1816-17’ (date of the Friends’ meeting-house), 
read ‘1716-17.’ 

57, par. begin. ‘Edmund de Laci.’ The account of the Gaw- 
thorpe property given here (and also, less particularly, 
at p. 42) is not quite accurate. The estate being 
entailed did not become ‘the property’ of the husband 
on his marriage to the heiress of Robert Shuttleworth. 


63, 1. 1 of par. begin. ‘A herd of wild deer— for ‘105,’ read 
1805.’ 

81, 1. 7 from bottom ; for the present lord, ‘Samuel’ Duckworth, 
esq., read the present lord, ‘ William,’ who inherited it 
from his brother, the late Samuel Duckworth, esq. 

147. To the account of Eccleston church, I am able to add the date 
of the rebuilding. On one of the massive oaken beams 
of the roof, now concealed by the plaster ceiling which 
was probably added 1727-33, is carved the following 
inseription in bulky old English characters : 

wud Wat hse 
This inscription has long been an object of curiosity to 
those who are interested in the antiquities of the dis- 
trict, and had been sent to Mr, Harland, who, however, 
was unable to solve the mystery. I obtained the clue 
to its interpretation by finding how generally, in the ear- 


Page 

‘ lier times after the introduction of the Arabic numerals, 
writers and sculptors distorted the unfamiliar figures 
into the likeness of the letters to which they were 
already accustomed. The 5 especially frequently as- 
sumes the form of a rude f, and the 6 that of e, and 
there is no doubt that the characters in question are a 
country workman’s careful mis-rendering of ‘1536.’ 

188, l. 6 of par. begin. ‘The posterity of— for ‘ Robert's’ second 
son, John, vead ‘'Thomas’s.’ 

198, 1. 23 of par. begin. ‘ Asttey ;—’ Sir William Leyland was the 
son of Sir John Leyland. 

5, ll. 1 and 2 of par. begin. ‘Sir William Leyland—’ ; his two 
daughters were Margaret, married to Thomas Parre of 
Parre, and Anna (or Agnes), the wife of Henry Blundell 
of Ince. Four generations of this Leyland family are 
recorded. Harl. MSS. 1468, ete. 

212, 1. 11 of par. begin. ‘Lowron, formerly—’, dele ‘ probably.’ 
[The descent of the Byroms is regularly deduced from 
John Byrom, of Byrom, temp. Edward TV., to John, son 
of the Samuel Byrom mentioned in the text—ten de- 
scents. They intermarried with Bold of Bold, Langton 
of Newton, Gerard of Ince, Hindley of Hindley, Parr 
of Parr, Nowell of Read, ete. ete. ] 

246. In Rarnrorpd township, add to the account in the text :—A 
branch of the Parrs held freehold property in this 
township in the time of Henry VITI. Edward Parr, 
of Haysom within Rainford, gent.(1686), was father of 
John Parr, an eminent merchant of Liverpool, whose 


Errata and Addenda, 


representative is the present Rev. John Owen Parr, 
vicar of Preston. 

Of the township of Parr, the Rev. Henry Parr, of 
Yoxford vicarage, Suffolk, has kindly supplied me with 
the following corrected account, to take the place of 
the whole paragraph beginning—‘ The family of Parre, 
barons of Kendal :’ — 

* Parr is not mentioned in Domesday or the Testa de 
Nevill ; probably it originally formed part of the manor 
of Knowsley, to which in later times it was subject. 

“Sir Roger Gernet held Parre, with other manors, 
from William Earl Ferrers, 36 Henry III. (1251). The 
Dacres succeeded as heirs to Gernet, and Sir William de 
Dacre, by Inquisition post mortem 35 Edward ITT. (1361), 
was found to have held the manor of Parre,with the ad- 
vowson of Prescot, and other neighbouring property. 

“A family bearing the local name was seated here as 
early as the time of Henry III., and the name ‘ Henry 
de Parr’ oceurs, as witness to charters of that period, 
The Parrs allied with the Ecclestons, Gerards, Leylands, 
and other eminent families. Out of them sprang the 
Parrs of Kendal, of Kempnall, of Rainford, and of 
Backford in Cheshire. 

“Sir Thomas Parr, baron of Kendal, Master of the 
Wards and Comptroller to Henry VIII., died 1518, and 
was found by Inquisition to have held messuages, lands, 
woods, and rents, in Parr, with other estates in this 
county. He had one son, William, afterwards the cele- 
brated marquis of Northampton, and two daughters— 
Katherine, the last wife of Henry VIII., and Anne, 
married to William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. The 
manor at this time was in possession of the collateral 
branch, and Bryan Parre died seised thereof in 1528. 
He was succeeded by his son, then aged twelve years, 
Thomas Parre, who married twice ; by his second wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Leyland of Morley 
(who after his decease married John Byrom of Byrom), 
he had anumerous family, and died 1559. His eldest 
son, William Parre, appears to have been perpetually 
engaged in litigation with his stepfather, John Byrom, 
and others, respecting the family property. He mar- 
ried Katherine, daughter of Thomas Eccleston, of Eccles- 
ton, and his grandson, Henry Parr, was living at Parr 
in 1621. The manor had before this passed to the 
Byroms, and in 1614 Henry Byrom, son of the above- 
named John Byrom, died seised of the manors of Parr 
and Byrom. From the Byroms it passed to the Orrells, 
and we find ‘Humphrey Orrell of Parr’ compounding for 
his estate in 1680. His representative, the late Charles 
Orrell, esq. of Blackbrook House, claimed the manor of 
Parr ; but no manorial court was held. The estate of 
Laghooge, now Leafog, in Parr, continued with the 
Kendal branch of the family till their extinction. Wil- 
liam Parr, marquis of Northampton, having died with- 
out issue in 1571, Queen Elizabeth, by letters-patent, 
dated May 17, 1575, granted the estate, which had 
been seized by the crown, to John Dudley and John 
Ascoughe, from whom it was purchased, before 1591, 
by John Norres of Orford, This estate was the subject 


1. 17, for battle of ‘Tewkesbury,’ read battle of ‘Tene 


of litigation in 1600 and 1601, when Thurstan Parre, 
eldest son of John Parre deceased, was plaintiff, and 
Thomas Foxe, John Standyche, and Thomas Parre, 
defendants ; but the result does not appear by the 
duchy records. Other property in the township was 
held, for several generations, by a branch whose repre- 
sentative, John Parre, died in 1531, leaving his daughter 
Grace, then aged three years, his heiress. This Grace 
Parr married Henry Eccleston, and, with her husband, 
oceurs as litigant respecting property here for many 
years subsequently. There is much difficulty connected 
with these collateral descents. Richard Parr, bishop of 
Man (introduced here by Mr. Baines) does not appear to 
have been of this family, who were Roman Catholics at 
this time.” 


261. In Childwall parish, under LirtLeE Woo Ton, is included a 


brief mention of Thingwall. Thingwall, however, is 
extra-parochial, and is given separately, pp. 387-8. 


265, 1. 3. ‘ They do not appear to have had any family.’ This is 


erroneous. Topham Beauclerk is represented in the 
present generation by his great-grandson Aubrey de 
Vere Beauclerk of Ardglass Castle, Co. Down, whose 
father, Aubrey William Beauclerk, also of Ardglass 
and of St. Leonard's Forest, Sussex, was sometime 
M.P. for Horsham. 


for ‘Charles’ Philip, Viscount Molineux, read ‘ Wil- 


liam’ Philip. The names are given correctly, p. 391. 


294, 1. 9 of par. begin. ‘ According to Camden,’ after ‘towers’ add 


‘with three other towers to the north.’ 


379, 1. 14 of par. begin. ‘WILLIAM RATHBONE born— ; for ‘Mr. 


James’ Houlbrooke, read ‘Rev. Theophilus’ Houlbrooke, 


395, ll. 8 to 14, ‘From the time of the Conquest,’ ete. As to 


the account of the Blundell family, the Rev. Henry 
Parr writes me :—‘ Baines is altogether wrong here. 
From William Blundell, ¢emp. Henry IIL, the family 
pedigree is regularly deduced, through fourteen 
descents, in the Visitation of 1613, to Robert Blundell 
of Ince, then aged forty years.’ 

The account of the night’s march from Lathom to 
Lancaster is a mistake. The earl started from Wigan, 
not from Lathom, on the 13th, not the 17th of March, 
and the march occupied nearly a week. I have given 
the correct account on p. 575, 1. 1 and seg., and note 1. 


1. 58, for ‘W. H.’ Hornby, esq., read ‘ Hugh Hilton Hornby, 


esq.’ Also note that Singleton no longer belongs to the 
Hornbys, having been purchased from them by the late 
Thomas Miller, esq., of Preston. 


for ‘le’ Bredkyrk, read ‘de’ Bredkyrk. 


‘Kirkham has none.’ This is an error: there are 
several very extensive flax and cotton mills. 


1.10 of par. begin. ‘Great and Little Carleton—’ for ‘ Care- 


ton,’ read * Carleton. { 


bray’ (in Normandy). Tewkesbury was fought in 
1471. ” 
1. 8 of par. begin. ‘ Of Cantsfiell—,’ for nyde, read nyde. 
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A 

Axspor Hatt, Cartmel, 685 

Above-Town, 651 

Abram, in Wigan parish, 190 

Academy, Blackburn, 71 ; Warrington, 233 

Accrington, 55 

Adburgham, see Abram, 190 

Adgarley, 646 

Adlington (Standish parish), 164 ; family, 7d. 

Admergill (Whalley parish), 25 

Admarsh, or Edmarsh chapel, 540 

Aigburth, near Liverpool, 265 

Aighton (Mitton parish), 100 

Ainsdale, near Liverpool, 292 

Ainsworth, Henry, life of, 93 

Aintree, 399 

Alaunam, ad, Roman station (probably Overburrow), 549, 
620 

Aldcliffe, 568, 582, 583, 585 

ALDINGHAM parish, 639 

Alkincoats (Colne), 28 

Allen family, 517; Jeremiah, 509 ; Cardinal, 517; life of 
do., 520 

Allerton, near Liverpool, 266 

Alleys, The (Clitheroe), 16 

All Hallows chapel (Garstang), 533 

Allithwaite, Lower, 684 ; Upper, 686 

Alston (Ribchester parish), 109 

ALTCAR parish, 405 

Alt Grange, 292, 406 

Altham, or Alvetham chapelry, 54 

Altmouth, 405 

Ambrose Hall, 492, 526; family, 7.; Rev. Isaac, 456, 
492, 526, 532 

AMOUNDERNESS Hundred, 434 ; name, 7d. 

Anchor Hill, Ribchester, 108 

Ancliff, Burning well at, 189 

Ancliff, farm in Slyne, 597 

Anderton (Standish parish), 165; family notices, 140, 
145, 191, 424 

Antley, Higher and Lower, 56 

Appleton, Widnes-with-, 251, 253 

Arkholme-with-Cawood, 619 

Arkwright, Richard, 453, 705 

Armada, intelligence of, sent by Humfraye Brooke, 301 

Arnside Tower, 572, 605 

Arrowsmith, Father, 213 

Arthur, King: River Douglas, the scene of his battles, 
114 

Arval, The, 603, 650 

Ashton-in-Makerfield, 213 

Ashtons of Woolton, 260 

Ashton, William’s, bequest to the poor of Risley, 208 

Ashton, near Preston, 472 
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Ashton-with-Stodday, 582 

Ashurst Hall (Wigan parish), 186 

Aske, Robert, summons to Hawkshead, 670 
Asmunderlawe, 662 

Aspinwall, or Aspall Lane (in Aughton), 404 
Aspul (Wigan parish), 184 

Asshetons of Downham, 23 

Astley Hall (Chorley parish), 126 

Astley township (Leigh parish), 198 
Astrology : Webster, 18; Kuerden, 144 
Atherton (Leigh parish), 201 

Atkinson, Rev. Peter, 591 

Audley (see also Haudley) 

AvuGHToN parish, 400 ; manor, 401 ; church 402 
Aughton, in Halton parish, 609 


B 

BacKBaARRow, 686 

Bacup, 48 

Bagganley Hall (Chorley parish), 127 

Bailey, chapel at, near Mitton, 101 

Baines, James, 515 ; Richard, 584 

Bamber Bridge, 90 

Bamforth House (Croston parish), 118 

Bamfurlong (Wigan parish), 190 

Banastre family, account of, 214; notices of, 89, 115,118, 
131, 143, 163, 167, 190, 238, 494 

Banister Hall, 90 

Bank Field, 495 

Bank Hall (Burnley), 35 ; (Liverpool), 289 ; (near Pres- 
ton), 474 

Bareroft (near Burnley), 41 

Bardsea, 646 

Bare, 578 

Barnaby, Drunken, 533 

Barnacre-with-Bonds, 534 

Barnes, Thomas, D.D., life of, 240 

Barnside (Colne), 28 

Barrow, 651 

Barrow, Isle, 651 ; Old Barrow Ramsay, 7. 

Barrow, Sir John, 658 

Barrowford (Colne), 30 

Barton (near Preston), 474 

Barton Meer, 423 

Battle at Billangahoth (a.p. 798), 86 ; of Brunanburh, 32 ; 
at Maserfeld (a.p. 642), 205 

Beaumont, near Lancaster, 578, 597, 598 

Brcconsauy, HeEsKETH-WItH-, parish, 133 

Becconsall, family notices, 155, 165 

Bedford (Leigh parish), 197 

Bells, curious, 409, 611, 664 

Bell-Isle, Windermere, 673 

Bergerode, 482 

Beswick ; see Addenda, 716 
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Bethecar, 669 

Bewsey Hall, Warrington, 237, 298 

Bickershaw Hall (Wigan parish), 190 

Bickerstaffe, 410, 413 

Bieland Hall, 686 

Billangho ; see Langho 

Billinge (Wigan parish), 189 

3illington (Blackburn parish), 85 

Bilsborough, 538 

Birch (see Bruche), 237 

Birds of Walney Isle, 650 

Birkdale, 430 

Birkrigg, 644 

Birley, Isabel, 489 

Bispham township, and Hall (Croston parish), 118 

Bispham Hall (Wigan parish), 190 

BispHam parish, 507 ; township, 509 

BLACKBURN Hundred, its divisions, parishes, and town- 
ships, 1; preaching of Christianity in, 2b.; ancient ac- 
count of (de Statu Blagborneshire), 2b. ; successive baronial 
proprietors, 3. 

Biackpurn parish, 65; list of townships, 7. ; baronial 
possessors, 7b.; church, 66 ; places of worship, schools, 
ete., 68, 69 ; charities, 69 ; grammar school, 70 ; In- 
dependent academy, 71 ; public works, ete., 72 ; cotton 
manufacture, 73; municipal matters, 74; parliamentary 
representation, 76 ; local annals, 77-80 

Blackburne, family notices, 233, 262 

Blackley-, anciently Blake-, Hurst (Wigan parish), 190 

Black Moor Hall (Croston parish), 118 

Blacklawyers (Standish parish), 164 

Blackpool, 510 

Blainscough Hall (Standish parish), 165 

Blawith, 661 

Bleasdale, 540 

Bloodwite or Blodwyte, 14 

Bloody Stone, in Winwick parish, 218 

Blundell family, 291, 395, seg. 

Blundell, Ince, township in Sephton parish, 395 

Blythe Hall, 417 ; family, 250, 253 ; House, 430 

Bold (Prescot parish), 250 ; family, 428 ; hall, 429, 430 

BOoLtoN-LE-SANDS parish, 595 

Bolton (in Furness), 646 

Bonds, 534 

Boothfold (in Rossendale), 47 

Booths ; see Vacearies 

Booths, Higher, and Lower (in Rossendale), 51, 152 

Bootle-Wilbraham family, 413, 426 

Bootle-cum-Linacre, near Liverpool, 290 

Borwick, 605 

Borwick Rails, 663 

Botiler family ; see Butler 

Botton, 618 

Boulsworth Hill, 31 

Bower’s House, 536 

Bowland (or Bolland), 15, 63 

Braddyll, family notices, 59, 85, 91, 640, 656, 659 

Braddyll-with-Brockall, 86 

Bradkirk or Bredkyrk, 493 

Bradley Hall (Eccleston parish), 149 

Bradleys, The (Prescot parish), 253 

Bradshaigh, Sir William, 176, 184, 218 

Bradshaw Hall (Wigan parish), 184 ; family, 197 

Bragot Sunday, 196 

Bretherton (Groston parish), 118 


Endex, 


Brettargh family, 260, 262 

Briercliffe-with-Extwisle (near Burnley), 38 

Brier’s Hall, 417 

BriNDLB parish, 156 

Brinseall Hall (Leyland parish), 141 

3ritish antiquities, 26, 44, 267, 644, 666 

Broadclough Dyke (Rossendale), 44 ; Hall, 47 

Brockholes, near Preston, 475 ; family, 538, 540 : 

Brooke, Humfraye, 301 

Brooks Hall (Ribchester parish), 110 

Broughton, East, 656 

Broughton in Furness, 666 ; Tower, 7b. 

Broughton, near Preston, 473 ; Tower, 7. 

Broughton, Sir Thomas, 666 

Brown, Sir Wm., bart., life of, 380 

Browne, Felicia Dorothea (Mrs. Hemans), 380 

Browsholme, 64 ‘ 

Bruche (Winwick parish), 213; Gn Warrington parish), 
237 

Brunanburh, battle of, 32 

Bryn (in Winwick parish), 213, seg. 

Bryning-with-Kellamergh, 491 ’ 

Buccleuch, notices of the family descents and properties, — - 
15, 27, 32, 630 : 
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Buckley Hall (Ribchester parish), 107 "! 
Bull of Pope Gregory IX., 677 ai 
Bulk, 568, 585 ye 
Burgh Hall (Standish parish), 166 
Burghs, de, 580 

Burials, curious registers of, 243 


Burn Hall (The Fylde), 518 i 7 
Burnley chapelry, 31; early history, 32; church, 33 ; - <. 
chapels, 34 ; local government, ete., 35 wet 
Burrow-with-Burrow, 623 Pu 
Burscough, 417 ; Priory, 409, 418 ; Hall, 417 Y 


Burron-tN-KeNDAL parish, 624 

Burton Wood (Warrington parish), 236 

Bushel family, 456, 457, 498, 571, 572 

Bussel, family notices, 135, 151, 155 

Butler family, account of, 220 seg.; notices, 114, 120, 
236, 254, 435, 483, 493, 496-7, 507, 509, 521 seg., 
531, 537, 597 

Byrom Hall (Winwick parish), 212; family, ¢b., 249 


C 
Cazus, 535 


Cadley, 539 

Calder Vale, 537 ; Abbey, 630 

Calder Stones, the, 267 

Calunio (Colne), 26, 27 a 

Cancefield, or Cauncefield, family, 622, 639 5 

Cantsfield, 622 

Capernwray Hall, 599 

Cark Hall, 685 J 

Carleton, Great and Little, 518 a 

Carnforth, 606 

Carr (near Blackburn), 84 

Carr Hall (Colne), 30; House (Croston parish), 119 

CarrMeL parish, 675; Railway, a. ; antiquities, 67: 
priory, 679 ; priory church, 680 ; curates, 682 5 gram- 
mar school, 7b. ; charities, 683 ; Cartmel Fell, 686 

Castlehead, 686 a 

Castle Hill, Newton, 217; West Derby, 287; Pe 
ton, 653 

Catlow (near Colne), 31 


Ender, ve 


Caton, 583. 

Cat-stones, 626 

Catteral, 537 

Cavendish family, 637, 679 

Cawood, 619 

Celtic ; see British. 

Chaddock Hall (Leigh parish), 200 

Chaigley (Mitton parish), 101 

Chanters (Leigh parish), 195 

Chapel Island, 659 

Chapel, Singleton, curious history of, 495 

Charities ; see each parish 

Charnock, family notices, 127, 138, 165, 166, 475 

Charnock, Heath-, or Charnock Gogard, 167 

Charnock Richard, township in Standish parish, 166 

Chatburn (Whalley parish), 24 

Chester, compared with Liverpool, 301, 302, 308, 358 

Chetham, Humphrey, 302 

CHILDWALL parish, 257 

CarePine parish, 95 ; font, 96 

Chisenhall, family notices, 162, 164, 165 

Chisnall Hall (Standish parish), 165 

CaoRLEY parish, 123 ; family, 7b., 452 

Chowbent (Leigh parish), 202 

Church, chapelry of (Whalley parish), 52 

Churchwarden’s presentations, curious, 258 

Civil War, incidents, 11, 29, 71, 109, 126 ; Wigan, 179 ; 
Leigh, 194 ; Winwick, 209 ; Warrington, 227 ; Liver- 
pool, 303 seg.; Ormskirk, 408; Preston, 445-6-7 ; 
Preston Moor, 445; Lancaster, 574-5 ; Furness, 648, 
660, 683 

Claife, 673 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, 246 

Claughton (Garstang), 538 

CLAUGHTON parish (in Lonsdale), 610 

Clayton, family notices, 30, 55, 84, 141, 145, 165, 539 

Clayton le Dale, 94 

Clayton le Moors, 55 

Clayton le Woods (Leyland parish), 145 

Clerk Hill (Whalley parish), 10 

Cleveley, 535, 591 

Cleworth Hall (Leigh parish), 201 

Clifton family, 485, 492, 497, 498, 504; Sir William, 
483, 519, 526 

Clifton with Salwick, 497 

Clitheroe ; borough of, 13; name, 7b. ; Charters to, 16, 
17 ; parliamentary representation, 16,17 ; church, 18 ; 
list of documents relating to Clitheroe, 22 

Clitheroe Castle, 16; dismantled, 7b. 

Clitheroe, Honor of, 15 

Cliviger (near Burnley), 39 

Clyderhowe family notices, 16, 64, 86, 101, 172. 

Coccium, Roman station, probably at Walton, 90 

CocKERHAM parish, 587 

Cocker river, 434, 435, 587 

Cockersand Abbey, 581 

Coins, finds of (see also Roman), 25, 89, 132, 396, 559 

Colne, chapelry, 26 ; church, 27 ; manor, 7. 

Couton parish, 667 

Commiissaris (Standish parish), 167 

Conishead priory, 658 

Coniston, Church-, or Coniston-Fleming, 661 

Coniston, Monk-, 674 

Coniston Old Man, 661 

Conjurors, etc. ; Uttley, 12 
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Conynger wood, 653 ; Hurst, 7b. 

Cooper Hill, Walton-le-Dale, 90 

Copper-mines in Furness, 638 

Coppull (Standish parish), 165 

Cottam, 472, 526 

Cotton ; see Liverpool, Commercial, 364; and Appendix 
vii. 

Couey, de, family notices, 528, 655 

Coupe-Lench (near Bury), 47 

Cowley Hill (Prescot parish), 246 

Cragg, The (Caton), 584 

Crake, river, 654 

Cranmer, Archbishop, 662 

Crawshaw Booth (Rossendale), 51, 52 

Crinleton, Crimbleton, or Crivelton, 641 

Croft family, 610, 611 

Crombleholmes, The, 496, 522, 524 

Cronton (Prescot parish), 251 

Crook Hall (Standish parish), 164 

Crosby, Little, 396 ; Great, 7b. 

Cross Hall (Chorley parish), 127 ; (Ormskirk parish), 417 

Croston parish, 114 

Croxteth (Huyton parish), 282 

Cuerdale (Blackburn parish), 89 

Cuerden (Leyland parish), 148 ; Hall, 144 

Cuerdley (Prescot parish), 255 

Culcheth (Winwick parish), 210, 218 

Cunliffe, family notices, 31, 56 

Cunscough Hall, 426 

Currie, James, M.D., life of, 380 

Customs ; curious manorial customs ; Prescot, 245 ; Hale 
262 


D 


Dacre family, 476, 578-9, 592, 607 

Dawton mn Furness parish, 647 ; manor, 7b. ; castle, 2b. 

Dalton family, 537, 581, 583, 585 

Dalton, township in Burton parish, 624 

Dalton, township in Wigan parish, 186 

Dam House, now Astley Hall, 200 

Dancer House (Burnley), 35 

Danegeld, 438 

Dane’s Pad, 482, 536 

Darwen Bank, Walton le Dale, 90 

Darwen, Over, 81 ; Lower, 83 

Dawsons of Warton and Aldcliffe, 583, 603, 604; of 
Hornby, 615 

Deans, the ancient, of Whalley, 2, 44 

Demoniac, the Surey, 12 

Dendron, 642 

Denham Hall (Brindle parish), 157 

Derby, Earls of, lives of successive, 272 seq. 

Dilworth (Ribchester parish), 110 

Dinkley (Blackburn parish), 86 

Ditchfield family, 256 

Ditton (Prescot parish), 255 

Docker, 627 

Dock, Roman, 600 

Dodsworth’s, Roger, manuscripts, 698 

Douglas, river, 114, 171 

Downham diamonds, 21 ; manor and township, 23 

Down-Holland (Halsall parish), 420 

Drenches or Drenges, 169 

Duckworth Hall (in Oswaldtwisle), 53 

Duddon, river, 663 
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Foula, 644 


722 Kndex, 
Duel between Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 
529 


Dugdale, Sir William, 16 

Dunald Mill Hole, 598, 600 

Dunkenhalgh, 55 

Dunnerdale with Seathwaite, 665 

Dunnockshaw or Dunoakshaw (in Rossendale), 51 
Dunnyshop (Accrington), 56 

Dunshope, or Duleshope, 435 

Dutton (Ribchester parish), 110 ; hospital, @. 
Duxbury (Standish parish), 166 


E 
EccLesHILL, (Blackburn parish), 83 
EcciEston parish (Leyland Hundred), 146 ; church, 147 
Eccleston township (Prescot parish), 245 
Eccleston, family notices, 418 
Eccleston, Little, 496 ; Great, 524 
Edisforth Hospital, 19 
Edmarsh Chapel (see Admarsh), 540 
Egton with Newland, 660 
Elizabeth, Queen, and Dean Nowell, 61 
Ellel, 589 
Ellerbeck Hall (Standish parish), 166 
Elliscales, 651 
Elston, 474 
Elswick, 525 
Emmot (Colne), 28 
Encroachments of the sea, 517, 641 
Eskham, 536 
Eskrigg, 586 
Euxton (Leyland parish), 139 
Everton, Liverpool, 288 
Executions after rebellion of 1715, 451 
Extwisle, 38 ; Hall, 2. 


F 
Fairhurst Hall (Eecleston parish), 150 
Farineton, family notices, 135 seg., 152, 155 
Farington chapel, in Leyland church, 137 
Farington township (Penwortham parish), 155 
Farleton, 618 
Farnworth (Prescot parish), 253 
Fazakerley, township near Liverpool, 290 
Fearnhead, Poulton-with- (Warrington parish), 237 
Fenniscowles (near Blackburn), 93 
Fenwicks, The, 616, 618, 621, 623, 624 
Fernyhalgh, 474 
Ferrers, family notices, 123, 555 
Filley, or Feelie, Close, 26 
. Finch Mill (Standish parish), 164 
Finsthwaite, 669 
Fishwick, 476 
Fitton, family notices, 85, 128 
Fleetwood, 518 
Fleetwood, family notices, 152, 314, 509, 514, 517 
Fleetwood, William, Recorder of London 1569, 134; 
Rey. Edward, 178 
Fleming, le, family notices, 606, 610, 639, 643, 661 
mnt ene at Chipping, 96 ; at Stydd, 111; Kirkby, 
Ford, Orrel-and-, 398 
Forests of Lancashire, 545 ; officers of do., 547 
Formby, near Liverpool, 291 ; family, 7b. 
Forton, 535, 591 


Fouldrey, Peel of, 651 

Foulney Isle, 650 

Foulridge (Colne), 30, 28 

Fox, George, at Liverpool, 306 ; in Lancaster Castle, 564 ; 
in Furness, 641, 650, 657 

Fox Hall, Blackpool, 510 

France family, 496, 522, 524 

Freckleton, 490, 506 

Friborg, the Saxon free-burg, 527 

Friends’ old burial-grounds, 23, 642 

Fulledge (Burnley), 35 

Fulwood, near Preston, 469, 539 

Furness Abbey, history, 630 ; list of abbots, 633 ; wealth 
of, 2b. ; description of, 684 ; grants and descents of the 
estates, 637 

Furness Railway, construction of, 675 

Furness, The Liberty of, 629 ; manors in, 7b.; divisions, 7b. 

Fylde, The, 512 


G 
Garnett family, 535, 540, 583, 585 
Garrett Hall (Leigh parish), 200 
GarstaN@ parish, 527 
Garston (near Liverpool), 265 
Garswood, in Winwick parish, 214 
Garthwaite, 662 
Gawthorpe Hall (near Burnley), 41, 57,717 
Gawthwaite Moor (in Furness), 666 
Gerald’s Hall, near Preston, 474 
Gerard, family notices, 156, 176, 191, 206 seq., 248, 250, 
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Gerard Hall, in Aughton, 404 
Gernets, The, 583, 592, 623 
Gidlow House (Wigan parish), 184 
Gillibrand Hall, 126 
Gingle, Higher and Lower, 502 
Glasson, 581 
Gleaston Castle, 642 
Godfield, or Gotfield (near Goosnargh), 502 
Golborne (Winwick parish), 212 
Goldshaw Booth, 26 
Goodshaw, chapel, ete., 52 
Goosnargh, 498 
Gradwells (Croston parish), 119 
Graithwaite, High, 673 ; Low, 7b. 
Grange, The (Accrington), 55 ; (Aigburth), 265. 
Grange, near Cartmel, 687 
Grave Oak (Leigh parish), 198 
Graygarth-fell, 624 
Sreenhalgh-with-Thistleton, 494 
Greenhalgh Castle, 533-4 
Greenodd, 661 
Greens, The (Leigh parish), 198 
Great Stone of Four Stones, 625 
Gregson, Matthew, F\S.A., life of, 381 
Gressingham, 585 
trimsargh-with-Brockholes, 475 
Grizedale Hall, 673 
Guides over Morecambe Sands, 675 
Guile Hall (Halsall parish), 426 


H 
Habergham Eaves, 36 ; Hall, 7. 
Haberghams, The (in Hapton), 60 


Envdex, 


Hachiller House, 59 

Hackensall, 541 

Hacking Hall (Blackburn parish), 86 

Haconshaw family, 496, 541 

Haigh (Wigan parish), 184 ; Hall, 7b. 

Haighton (Preston parish), 474 

Hale (Childwall parish), 261 

Halewood, 263 

Hall-Barns, 626 

Hall-Carr, in Rossendale, 47 

Hall-Giddle (Wigan parish), 184 

Hall-Whittle (Prescot parish), 254 

HALsauy parish, 420 

Halsted, family notices, 39 

Halton, Widnes a part of the Honor of, 252; Haltun, 
545 

Haron parish, 607 

Hambledon (in Kirkham parish), 496 

Hambleton Hill, 44 

Hampsfield Hall, 687 

Handloom-weavers about Colne, 30 

Hapton (near Padiham), 59 

Hardhorn-with-Newton, 520 

Hardshaw, Windle-with- (Prescot parish), 246 

Hargreaves, James, inventor of spinning jenny, 53, 705 

Harkirke, 396 

Harrington, family notices, 163, 528, 546, 621, 639, 642 

Harrison, Cuthbert, 485 ., 494, 495, 525 

Harrison, Sir John, 583 

Harrock Hall (Eccleston parish), 150 

Harwood, Edward, D.D., life, 82 

Harwood, Little (Blackburn parish), 84 

Harwood, Great, = 85 

Haslingden chapelry, 49 

Haslingden (or Holden), family notices, 49 

Handley Hall, Blackburn, 68 

Haume, High, 651 

Haverthwaite, 669 

Haweoat, 650 

Hawes-water in Warton, 605 

Hawkley Hall (Wigan parish), 189 

HAWKSHEAD parish, 670; manor, 2.; church, 671; gram- 
mar school, 7b. ; masters, 672 ; charities, 2b. ; hall, 673 

Haydock (Winwick parish), 212 

Haydock family, notices of, 206, 212, 237 

Haydock, George Lee, 473 

Hazles, or Red Hazles (Huyton parish), 270 

Healey Hall (near Burnley), 42 

Heapey (Leyland parish), 140 

Heathwaite Fells, 666 

Heaton-with-Oxcliffe, 579 

Helen’s, St. ; see St. Helen’s, 247 

Hemans, Mrs., life of, 380 

Henheads (Rossendale), 51, 57 

Henry VL., notices of capture and imprisonment, 16, 621 

Hermitage at Whalley, 9 

Hermitage, The, 585 

H&SKETH-WITH-BEeCONSALL parish, 133 

Hesketh End (Chipping parish), 98 

Hesketh, family notices, 115, 121, 128, 131, 133, 163, 
428, 495 

Heskin New Hall, 118, 149 

Hest Bank, 597 

Heyhouses (near Padiham), 59 

Heysandforth (Burnley), 35 
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Hey, in Newton-le-Willows, 217 

Heysham family, 570, 592 

HeysHam parish, 592 

Higham Booth, 59, 717 

Higher Booths (in Rossendale), 51 

Highfield House (Wigan parish), 184 

Highfield (Leigh parish), 196 

Hindle, Christopher, sequestration of (Ribchester), 108 

Hindley Hall (Aspul), 184, 191 ; (Pemberton), 189 

Hindley, township in Wigan parish,190; Burning well, 185 

Hipping Hall, 623 ; stones at Brungerley, 16 

Hoarstones (Pendle), 26 

Hoddlesden Hall (in Oswaldtwisle), 54 

Hoddleston, family notices, 85 

Hoghton, affray between Mr., and Langton of Walton, 89 

Hoghton family, descents and possessions, 24,90, 95, 107, 
142, 145, 428 

Hoghton township (in Leyland parish), 141 ; Tower, 142 

Holeroft Hall (Winwick parish), 211 

Holden Hall (Haslingden), 49 ; family, 7b., 50 

Holker, near Burnley, 61 

Holker (in Cartmel), Lower, 685 ; Upper, 7d. 

Holland, Up- and Down-; see Up-Holland and Down- 
Holland 

Holland, family notices, 91, 139, 186, 187, 213, 263, 
590, 598 

Holleth, 535 

Hollins, The (near Burnley), 41, 56 

Hollinshead Hall (Blackburn parish), 81 

Holme Hall (near Burnley), 40 

Holmes Wood House (Rufford parish), 129 

Holt, The (Childwall parish), 262 

Holt family, 23, 192 

Holt Farm (Standish parish), 164 

Holt’s House (Wigan parish), 192 

Holybank chapel (Warton), 602 

Holywell (Cartmel), 684 

Hood House (Habergham Eaves), 36 

Hoote parish, 120; Much Hoole, 121 ; Little, 122 

Hope Carr (Leigh parish), 197 

Hornby, 616 ; castle, 613, 617 ; manor, 615 

Horrocks family, 454 

Horrocksford Hall (Clitheroe), 16 

Horrox, Jeremiah, astronomer, 121, 385 

Horton Castle (Ormskirk parish), 417 

Hospitallers, Knights, house at Woolton, 261 ; at Stydd, 
UN 

Hothersall (Ribchester parish), 109 

Houghton-Middleton-and-Arbury (township in Winwick 
parish), 209 

Hougun (of Domesday), 545, 650 

Howick (Penwortham parish), 154 

Huncoat, or Huncote (near Burnley), 53 


| Huntington Hall (Ribchester parish), 110 


Huntroyd (near Padiham), 59 


| Hurleston Hall, 419 


Hurst Hall (Winwick parish), 211; House (Huyton parish), 
270 

Hurstwood Hall, 39 

Huskisson, William, 217, 333 

Hutton, Matthew, archbishop, 604, 605 

Hutton (Penwortham parish), 154 ; Priest-Hutton, 6038, 
605 

Hutt, The (Childwall parish), 263 

Huyvron parish, 268 
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I 
Ince (Wigan parish), 191 
Ince Blundell (Sephton parish), 395 
Independent academy at Blackburn, 71 
Infangenthef, infangthef, 172 
Inglewhite, 499 
Ingol, near Preston, 472 
Inscription on screen at Mitton, 101 
Inscription bell at Ormskirk, 409 
Inskip-with-Sowerby, 526 
Treby in Thornton, 628 
Treland, family notices, 262 
Treleth chapelry, 651 
TRELETH, Krrkpy-, parish, 663 
Tron-mines of Furness, 638 


J 

James I. at Hoghton, 142 ; anecdote of, 242; at Pres- 

ton, 445 
K 

Keer, or Keir, river, 600, 627, 675 

Kellamergh, 491 

Kellet, Nether and Over, 598 

Kemble, John Philip, 245 

Ken, or Kent, river, 600, 675 

Kent’s Bank, 685 

Kenyon (Winwick parish), 211 

Kilgrimol, 503 

Kill Field, Tockholes, 81 

Killingsough farm, 539 

King, Captain James, life of, 20 ; Edward, 485 

Kirkby family, 663-665 

Krrxsy Ireietu parish, 663 

Kirkby, near Liverpool, 291 

Kirkdale, Liverpool, 289 

KirkHAmM parish, 482 ; antiquities, 2b. ; manorial descent, 
483 ; church, 485 ; monuments, 7b. ; vicars, 486 ; ex- 
tracts from registers, 487 ; charities, 488 ; markets, 
etc., 489 ; free school, 2b. ; townships, 490 

Kirkhead cavern, 685 

Kirkland, 537 

Kirkless Hall (Wigan parish), 184 

Knoll Green (Ribchester parish), 107 

Knowsley, 271 ; Hall, 282 

Knuzden Hall (in Oswaldtwisle), 53 

Kuerden, Dr. Richard, life of, 143 ; his MSS., 144 


L 

Lacy, descents and properties of the family, 3, 8, 14, 24, 
55, 64, 135 

Lancaster, de, family notices, 554, 600, 654 

LANCASTER parish, parts in Amounderness, 539 ; river 
Lune, 548 ; bridges, 549 ; ancient history, 7b.; Roman 
station, ete.,550 ; Wery Wall, 551 ; Runic cross, 552 ; 
lords of the Honor, 554 ; ancient tenures, ib. ; castle, 
558,568; Scots invasions, 559 ; fishery, 560 ; charters, 
560; muncipal, 561; parliamentary, 562; ancient 
streets, etc., 563 ; castle, 7b. ; monastic foundations and 
possessions, 565-569 ; Leland’s account, 569 ; parish 
church, «b.; registers, 571; Friends’ meeting, 572 ; 
Presbyterians, ab. ; other chapels, 7b.; charities, <b. ; 
privilege of sanctuary, 574 ; civil war, ab. ; rebellion of 
1715, 575 ; public institutions, 576 ; townships, 577 ; 
trade, 586. 


Lancashire plot of 1694, 160 

Langho or Billangho, 86 

Langroyd Hall (Colne), 28 

Langton, family notices, 90, 190, 215, 238 

Langtree (Standish parish), 160 

Larbrick, 496 

Latchford (near Warrington parish), 232 

Lathom, family notices, 149, 251, 257, 268, 271 

Lathom township, 414 ; House, 415-16 ; siege of, 7b. 

Laund Booth, Old, and New, 26 

Law, Dr. Edmund, Bishop of Carlisle, 687 

Layton, 503 ; -Heys, 507 

Lea, French, and English, 473 

Lea Hall (Childwall parish), 261 

Lea-Ashton-Ingol-and-Cottam township, 472 

Leagram, Bowland-with-, 63 ; Hall, 98 

Leck, 623 

Leece, 642 

Legh, the white church under the, 1, 5 

Legh, family notices, 206 seg., 213, 236, 392, 611 

LeicH parish, 193 ; town, 196 

Leigh, Dr, Charles, 495 

Leland, John, D.D., life of, 192 

Lenegeld, 438 

Lepers, house for, ‘near Ulverston, 656 

Leven river, 654 

LEYLAND Hundred, 112; townships in, 7b.; Dr. 
Kuerden’s account of, 2b. 

LEYLAND parish, 135 

Lifting, 20, 287 

Light Oaks (Leigh parish), 198 

Linacre, Bootle-cum-, near Liverpool, 290 

Lindale, 651 

Lindelay, John, abbot of Whalley, 3 

Lindeth, 604 

Lindsay or Lyndesay family (sce also Coucy), charter of, 600 

Litherland or Down-Litherland (Sephton parish), 398 ; 
Up-, 400 

Littledale, 584 

Little Mitton, Woolton, etc. ; see Mitton, Woolton, ete., 
Little 

Littlewood Farm (Croston parish), 119 

LivERPOOL parish, 293 ; Domesday book, 7d. ; corporation 
seal, ib. ; Liverpool historical annals, 294 ; the castle, 
ib. ; earliest charters, ib. ; the Tower, 295 ; quota at the 
levy of 1338, 296 ; Birkenhead ferry established, 296 ; 
Leland’s account, 298 ; Camden’s account, 300 ; a year’s 
accounts for Liverpool Castle, 301; dispute between 
Liverpool and Chester, 7b.; civil war, 303-4; the 
plague, 305 ; Blome’s description, 306 ; sketch of, in 
1690, 307 ; Lady’s Walk, 7b. ; first dock built, 308 ; 
castle destroyed, 309 ; constables of, 2b. ; rebellion of 
1715, 2b. ; boundaries of the port in 1723, 310 ; forma- 
tion of the “ Liverpool Blues,” 311 ; alarm of 1745, 7b. ; 
first newspapers, 312 ; inns in 1760, 2b. 

Liverpool, annals of, 1760-1866, 313-323 

Liverpool, ecclesiastical, 324 ; St. Nicholas’ parish church, 
301,324 ; St. Peter’s, 325 ; list of rectors, 326 ; other 
churches, 7. ; Roman Catholics, 328 ; rise of the Old 
Dissent, 330 ; Baptists,7b.; Independents, 331; Scotch 
Presbyterians, 7b. ; Methodists, 332; other denomina- 
tions, 333 ; cemeteries, 2b. 

Liverpool, municipal and parliamentary, 334; list of 
charters, 7b.; account of charters, 335-340; Dr. 
Kuerden’s list of early ‘ Maiors and Bailifs, 339 ; officers 
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under charter of William IIL, 7b. ; boundaries of parish, 
341; freedom of the borough, 341,352; municipal 
changes in 1835, 342 ; subsequent mayors, 343 ; cor- 
poration estates and accounts, 7b. ; town’s dues, 346 ; 
water supply, 347; gas, 348; police, 7b.; courts, 
criminal and civil, 2b. ; prisons, 849 ; St. George’s Hall, 
7b. ; town hall, 7b. ; members of parliament, 350 ; elec- 
toral statistics, 351 ; local acts of parliament, 352 ; poor 
law relief, 355 ; baths and washhouses, 356 ; parks, 
2b. ; public playgrounds, 357 ; population, 7b. ; sanitary 
condition, 7b. 

Liverpool, commercial, 358 ; mistaken idea of rivalry with 
Chester, 7b. ; rise of Liverpool commerce, 7b. ; early 
trading privileges, 359 ; growth of shipping, etc., 7d. ; 
depression during the civil war, 360 ; early pottery 
manufactures, 2. ; formation of canal, 361; the slave 
trade, 7b.; dock dues, etc., tables, etc., 362 ; number 
and tonnage of vessels, 363; comparative view of 
different branches of Liverpool trade, 7b. ; imports of 
cotton in 1834 and 1868, 364 ; estimate of exports at 
different periods, 365 ; the first steamer on the Mersey, 
ib. ; vise of the docks, 2b. ; bonding system, 367 ; Trade 
Associations, 7b.; Custom House, 2b.; Exchange, 7b. ; 
Corn Exchange, and markets, 368. 

Liverpool, educational, literary, charitable; Atheneum ; 
botanic gardens, Literary and Philosophical Society— 
Royal Institution—Gallery of Art—Liverpool Institute, 
ib.; Architects’ Society, Historic Society, ete. 370 ; Ob- 
servatory, 7. ; Free Library and Museum, 7b. ; Scholastic 
institutions, 371 ; newspapers, 7b. ; principal works pub- 
lished in Liverpool, 7). ; early charities, 372 ; corpor- 
ation schools, 7b.; history of Blue Coat School, 7b. ; 
institutions for the blind, deaf, etc., 373 ; orphan asylum, 
ib. ; medical charities, 374. 

Liverpool, miscellaneous—places of amusement, 376 ; 
barracks, 2b. ; remarkable storms, 7). ; fires, 2b. ; Volun- 
teer movement, 377 ; Liverpool biographies—William 
Roscoe, 377; Thomas Raffles, D.D., 379; William 
Rathbone, 2b. ; James Currie, M.D., 380 ; Sir William 
Brown, Bart., 7b.; Mrs. Hemans (Felicia D. Browne), 7b. ; 
Matthew Gregson, 381 ; Lord Wensleydale, 2d. 

Livesey (near Blackburn), 80 

Liveseys (Prescot parish), 249 

Longevity, notices of places noted for, 119, 419 

Longridge (near Preston), 109 

Longton (Penwortham parish), 155 

LONSDALE Hundred, 544; divisions, parishes, and 
townships, 7b.; Domesday account, 545 ; forests, <b, 

Lostock Hall, 90 

Lovely Hall, Salesbury, 107 

Low Gill, 626 

Lowick, 661 

Lowton (Winwick parish), 212 

Low Wood, Cartmel, 686 

Lucas, Robert (see Warton, passim), 604 

Lunecliffe, formerly Stodday Lodge, 582 

Lune, description of, 548 

Lunt (Sephton parish), 395 

Lydiate (in Halsall parish), 423 

LyrHam parish, 503 ; church, 505 ; charities, 7b. 


M 


Mab’s Cross, near Wigan, 176 
Maghull, 424 


Main’s Hall, 495 

Makerfield, 204 

Malkin Tower, Pendle, 22 

Mamucium (not Mancunium), Manchester, 219 

Manor-house (Ightenhill), 41 ; (Little Hoole), 122 ; (Mag- 
hull), 425 

Mansriggs, 662 

Markland, Jeremiah, life of, 260 

Marriages before magistrates, 8, 487 

Marsden, Great, and Little, 31 

Martin-meer (in Leyland Hundred), 431 

Martinscroft (Warrington parish), 237 

Marton family, 599 

Marton, Great and Little, 519 

Marton (in Furness), 651 

Marton-meer (in The Fylde), 512, 519 

Maunsel, John, parson of Wigan, 171 

Mawdesley, or Mawdsley (Croston parish), 118; family, 
149 

Meadows, The (Leigh parish), 197 

Mearley, Great (Whalley parish), 23 

Mearley Hall, Little, 24 

Medlar-with-Wesham, 493 

Melling, in Halsall parish, 425 

Me.uine parish (in Lonsdale), 613 

Mellor (Blackburn parish), 94 

Meols, North, 427; Ravensmeols, 292 

Michael, St., -le-Wyre, 521 

Middleford (Penwortham parish), 154 

Middleton Hall, 498 

Middleton (Winwick parish), 209 ; (Lancaster parish), 580 

Millbrook (Prescot parish), 246 

Mill Hill House (near Blackburn), 81 

Mireside Hall, 685 

Mitton, Little (Whalley parish), 23 ; Hall, 7d. 

Mrirron parish, 100 

Mockbeggar Hall, 535 

Molyneux, account of family, 389 ; notices, 139, 143, 147, 
189, 282, 293-311, passim ; possessions, see early history 
of Liverpool, passim; 382, 590 

Monk-Coniston, 674 

Monk Hall (near Burnley), 38 

Monumental stone at Heysham, 593 

Moodie, Rey. Richard, of Standish, 161 

Montebegon family, 613, 616, 621 

Moreton Hall (Whalley parish), 10 

More, or Moore, Hall, Liverpool, 289 ; family notices, 289 

305, 3809 

Moor Hall (Aughton), 404 

Morleys (Leigh parish), 198 

Mort, Adam, 198, 199, 202 

Moss House (Hoole parish), 122 

Mossock family, tombs, 402, 409 

Mote, The, Aldingham, 641 

Mount Ford (near Burnley), 42 

Mowbrick, or Mowbreck, Hall, 493, 523 

Muchland, manor of, 640 

Much Woolton, 260 

Murder of John Waters, 84 

Myerscough, 540 

Mytbop, 493 


N 
Narepy, 535 
Naze, The, Neb of the, 482 
Nelsons of Fairhurst, 118 
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Netherton in Sephton parish, 399 

Nevile family, 580, 614 

Nevill Hall, Ulverston, 659 

New Hall, West Derby, 288 

Newchurch in Pendle, 25 

Newchurch in Rossendale, 46 

Newland, 660 

New Laund (Pendle) 26 

Newsham House (near Liverpool), 287 

Newsham Hall (Goosnargh), 498, 526 

Newton in Whittington parish, 627 

Newton, Veutona, Bulk, 585 

Newton, ancient barony, 171, 169; baronial succession, 

214, 215 

Newton in the Willows, or in Makerfield, 214 seg. 

Newton (Kirkham parish), 498 ; (Poulton parish), 520 

Nibthwaite, 669 

Nightingale House (Standish parish), 167 

Norbreck, 509 

Norreis or Norreys, family notices, 152, 154, 184, 249, 
264, 266 

North Hall (Standish parish), 164 

Norths, of Tunstal, 621 

Nowell, Alexander, D.D., life of, 61 

Nowell, Lawrence, M.A., life of, 62 

Nowells, family notices, 23, 85, 86 


O 
OakTREE Houssn, Newton, 217 
Old Hey, Newton, 217 
Orford Hall, Warrington, 233 
Orgrave, 651 
Ormerod (near Burnley), 41 
Ormerod, family notices, 41 
ORMSKIRK parish, 407 ; charters, 7b.; Leland’s account, 
408 ; church, 2b. ; vicars, 411 ; town, 412 
Orrell (Wigan parish), 186 ; (Sephton parish), 398 
Osbaldeston, family notices, 66, 97, 101 
Osmotherley, 662 
Oswaldtwisle, 52 
Overburrow, 620 
Overton, 580 
Owlet House (Standish parish), 164 
Oxcliffe, 579 


Ie 
PapraaM chapelry, 57 
Palace House (Burnley), 36 
Parbold (Eccleston parish), 149 
Park Hill (Colne), 28, 30 ; Hall (Standish parish), 167 
Park Lane Chapel, 214 
Parsonage (Leigh parish), 196 
Parke, James (Lord Wensleydale), life of, 381 
Parker, Townley-, family notices, 33, 127, 144 
Parles, de, family, 578-9 
Parr (Prescot parish), 248 
Parrox Hall, 542 
Paslew, abbot of Whalley, 5, 9 
Patten Hall (Chipping parish), 99 
Paulinus, 3, 5, 8, 32 
Peasfalong Hall (Winwick parish), 211 
Peel Fold (near Blackburn), 53 
Peel Hall (Winwick parish), 210, 213 ; House (Prescot 
parish), 253 
Peel Island or Peel of Fouldrey, 632, 651 
Peel, The (Halsall parish), 425 ; in Marton, 520 


Ender, 


Pele, Roger, last abbot of Furness, 632 

Pemberton (Wigan parish), 188 

Pendle Hall, 59, 60 

Pendle Hill, 21 ; outburst of water on, 22 

Pendle witches, 12, 22, 25, 29 

Pendleton township, hall, ete. (Whalley parish), 24 

Penketh township, 255 ; Friar Thomas, 224 

Pennington (Leigh parish), 197 

PENNINGTON parish (Furness), 652 

Penny Bridge, 660 

Penny family, 660 

Penny Stone, 510 

PENWORTHAM parish, 151 

Perambulation of forests, 546 ; Translation of, Appendix ii. 

Perambulation of parishes— Withers’ description, 406 

Percival, Dr. Thomas, life of, 238 

Pews, ancient, Eccleston, 148 

Pickup-bank, Yate-cum-, 54 

Pilling, 536 

Pilling Moss, 535, 536 

Plague at Dalton, 648 

Platt Fold (Leigh parish), 198 

Pleasineton (Blackburn parish), 92 

Plessington family, 92, 538 

Plumbe and Plumbe-Tempest family, 401 

Plumpton, Great and Little, 492 ; Wood, 525 

Plumpton Hall, Ulverston, 660 ; Wells, 662 

Poictou, Roger de, gift to Lancaster Priory, 565 

Pontalgh ; see Rixonhalgh 

Portfield (Whalley parish), 10 

Potatoes grown first at Formby, 292 

PoULTON IN THE FYLDE parish, 512 

Poulton le Sands, 578 

Poulton-with-Fearnhead (Warrington parish), 237 

Preese, 493 

Presall, 541 

Preston parish, 437; guild merchant, 7., 464 ; Custu- 
mal, 438; charters, 440 seg.; monastic foundations, 
442 ; burnt by the Scots, 443 ; Leland’s account, 444 ; 
Camden’s, 7b. ; visit of James L, 445 ; corporation ex- 
clude “foreigners,” 449 ; Dr. Kuerden’s account, 449 ; 
rebellion of 1715, 450 ; list of executions, 451 ; rebel- 
lion of 1745, 452; the mock corporation of Walton, 
453 ; the great election, 7b. ; manufactures, 454 ; church, 
455; vicars, 456 ; chantries, 457 ; registers, 7b.; other 
churches, ¢7b.; tomb of Travers, 7b.; other places of wor- 
ship, 458 ; charities, 459 ; the corporation, 7b.; parlia- 
mentary, 461; Dr. Kuerden’s account of guild-merchant, 
464; modern guilds, 465 ; courts of law, 466 ; public 
buildings, 2b.; water supply, 467 ; newspapers, 468 ; 
Shepherd’s library, 468 ; grammar school, 469 ; work- 
house, 7b.; parks, 7b.; shipping, 470; fishery, 471 ; 
bridges, 7b.; general increase, 472; the townships in 
the parish, 472 ; races, 539 

Presbyterianism, 7, 24, 202, 448, 532 

Prescor parish, 241 ; church, 242; charities, 244 ; cus- 
toms of the manor, 245 ; townships, 245 seg. 

Preston family, 637, 679 

Priories—Penwortham, 152; Tulketh, 152, 630; Up- 
Holland, 188 ; Burscough, 418 ; Lancaster, 565 ; Cocker- 
ham, 588 ; Hornby, 617 ; Conishead, 658 ; Cartmel, 
677 seq. 

Provisions, price of, in 1787, 203 


Quakers; see Friends. 
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Quernmore Park, 547, 584 
Quicksand-pool (Warton parish), 600 


R 

RavcuiFre, family notices, 18, 24, 

Raffles, Dr., life of, 379 

Rainford township (Prescot parish), 246 

Rainhill township (Prescot parish), 249 

Rampside, 650 

Ramsgreave (Blackburn parish), 94 

Rathbone, Wm., life of, 379 

Ravensmeols, 292 

Raven Castle, 626 

Raweliffe, Upper-, 523 ; Out-, 524 

Rawlinson family, 668 

Rawtenstall, 52 

Read (near Burnley), 60 

Rebellion of 1715, 450-1, 510, 533, 576 ; persons executed, 
451 

Rebellion of 1745, 452 

Redhalowes, Reedley Hallowes, or Reedley Hollows, 26 

Reedley House, Hall, and Bank, 42 

Red Scar, 475 

Ribbleton, 475 

Ribby-with-Wray, 492 

RiIscHEsTER parish, 104 ; antiquities, 2). ; church, 108 

Rigby, family notices, 150, 499, 514 

Riley Green (Leyland parish), 143 

Riley, High (Accrington), 56 

Riots (1826), 55; (1779), 127 

Rishton (Blackburn parish), 84 * 

Rishton, family notices, 55, 56 

Risley (Winwick parish), 211 

Rivington waterworks, 81 

Rixonhalgh Hall, 53 

Rixton-with-Glazebrook (Warrington parish), 238 

Robert Hall (in Tatham), 623, 626 

Roby (Huyton parish), 271 

Rocking stone on Warton Crag, 605 

Roa, or Roe Island, 650 

Roanhead, 651, 660 

Roeburndale, 618 

Rokedene, chapel at (in Winwick parish), 216 

Roman altars, 87, 103, 104, 550, 607, 620 

Roman roads, notices of, 10, 104 seg.; 154, 212, 219, 

Roman coins, finds of, 24, 27, 32, 86, 550, 644, 651, 676 
482, 513, 527, 549, 584, 620, 626, 629, 660, 670 

Roman stations, 26, 32, 90, 104 seg., 154, 187, 219, 549, 
620 

Romney, George, painter, life of, 650 

Ros, or Roose, erroneously said to have disappeared, 641, 
650 

Roscoe, William, life of, 377 

Roseacre, 497 

Rossall, 517 

Rossendale Forest, 44 

Rough Hey (in Oswaldtwisle), 53 

Rough Lee Booth, 25; Hall, 2b. 

Rowley (near Burnley), 39 

Royle (in Burnley), 35 

Rudgate (Prescot parish), 251 

RvurrorD parish, 128; Old Hall, 129; find of canoe, 432 n 

Runie cross—Whalley, 8; Burnley, 32; Padiham, 58 ; 
Lancaster, 552 ; Halton, 607 

Rusland, 669 


52, 66, 211 
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Ss 
SABDEN Hat, 26 
Sadler, death of William, the aéronaut, 53 
Salley Abbey, 8 
St. Helen’s, 247 ; in Furness, 651 
St. Helen’s Well (Brindle parish), 157 
St. MicHagn LE Wyre parish, 521 
St. Oswald’s Well (Winwick), 205 
Salesbury (Blackburn parish), 87 
Saltcoats, near Lytham, 506 
Salthill-hey (near Clitheroe), 16 
Salwick, 497 
Samlesbury, 90 
Sands, Lancaster, Leven, and Duddon, 637 
Sandys family, 671, 673 ; Archbishop, life of, 674 
Sankey (Prescot parish), 254 ; Navigation, 256 
Satterthwaite, 673 
Sawrey, 673 ; family, 2. 
Scales, 641 
Scales, Goditha de, 640 
Seales Hall, 496 
Scandalous Trough (a font), 497 
Scarisbrick, in Ormskirk parish, 418; Hall, 419 
Scarisbrick, family notices, 401, 409, 418, 418 
Scorton, 535 
Scotforth, 583 
Scottish invasion of 1138, 19 
Seathwaite, 665 
Sefton family, account of, 390 
Selion, a, 288 
Sellet Hall, 628 
SEPHTON parish, 389; church, 391; Hall, 395 
Shackerley (Leigh parish), 201 
Shard Ferry, 496, 513 
Shaw Hill (Leyland parish), 141 
Shawe Hall; see Worden, 138 
Shawe Place (Standish parish), 167 
Shepherd, Dr. William, life of, 260 
Sherburne family, notices and possessions, 25, 95, 100, 
102, 107, 519 
Shevington (Standish parish), 163 
Shield found at Kirkham, 482, 527 
Showley Hall (near Blackburn), 94 
Shuttleworth, family notices, 42, 57 ; see also Hrrata 
Shuttleworth Hall, 60 ; House (Leigh parish), 197 
Silverdale, 605 
Simonstone (near Padiham), 59 
Simonswood (near Liverpool), 291 
Simpson’s Fold (Leyland parish), 141 
Singleton, Great, and Little, 494; chapel, 495 
Singleton family, 494, 499, 502 
Skelwith, 674 
Skellicornes, The, 493 
Skelmersdale, 413 
Skerton, 577 
Skip-pool or Skipton, 512 
Slave, sale (or, manumission of), 9 ; trade, 361 
Slyne-with-Hest, 597 
Smith, William, bishop of Lincoln, life of, 253 
Smithdown, Smethedun, Smedon, Esmedune, 293, 382 
Southfield (near Colne), 31 
Southport, 429 ; flora of, 433 
Southshore, 511 
Southworth-and-Croft, in Winwick parish, 210 
Southworth, family notices, 91, 209, 210 
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Sowerby, 526 

Spade, ancient, 489 

Spark House, Clayton le Moors, 55 

Spartlingus, first dean of Whalley, 2, 36 

Speke (Childwall parish), 264 ; Hall, 2. 

Spellow House (near Liverpool), 287 

Stacksteads (Rossendale), 47 

Staining, 520 

Stainton, 646 

Stalmine, 542 

Stand House (Sephton parish), 399 

Standish, Dr. Henry, life of, 160 ; Miles, 166 

Standish, family notices, 140, 159, 161, 166 

STANDISH parish, 159 ; township, 160; Hall, 2b. ; church, 
161, 168 

Stank, 650 

Stanlawe, monastery of, 1, 5, 8 ; founded 1175, 2.; trans- 
ferred to Whalley, 7d. 

Stanley family, full account of, 271 seg. ; property, see 
Liverpool, passim, 382 

Stanley, James, bishop of Ely, life of, 280 ; Sir John, of 
Honford, 281 

Stansacre Hall, 540 

Stapelturne or Stapleton-terne, 597 

Starkie, family notices, etc., 23, 24, 58, 59, 582 

Staveley, in Cartmel, 686 

Stena or Stainall, 518 

Stodday, 581 

Stonedelph House (Winwick parish), 210 

Stonyhurst, 101, 102 

Storrs Hall, 619 

Stydd or Stede chapel (near Ribchester), 110 

Subberthwaite, 662 

Sunbrick, 641 

Sunderland, 581 

Sutton (Prescot parish), 248 

Swansey House ; see Denham Hall, 157 

Swarbrick, Dr., 495 

Swarthinoor, 648 ; Hall, 660 


ai 


Taxpor, family notices, 16, 85, 86, 111 

Tarbock; see Torbock, 270 

TARLETON parish, 131 

Tarnacre, 523 

TarHam parish, 625 ; Tatham Fell, 626 

Thatto Heath (Prescot parish), 246 

Thingwall or Thyngwall, 261, 387 

Thirty-men, The, of Kirkham, 487 

Thistleton (in Kirkham parish), 494 

‘Thornley-cum-Wheatley, 98 

Thornton (in Sephton parish), 399; (in The Fylde), 
516 

Threlfall, 499, 605 

Thurland Castle, 622 

Thurnham, 581 

Tilberthwaite, 661 

Tockholes (Blackburn parish), 81 

Tootle Height (Ribchester parish), 111 

Torbock (Huyton parish), 270 

Torrisholme, 578 

Torver, 661 

Towneley, Charles, F.R.S., etc. life of, 37 

Towneley Hall (Burnley), 36 

Towneley of Towneley, family notices, 33, 36, 39, 606 
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Toxteth Park, 382; connection of Holands, Stanleys, and 
Molyneuxes with it, 383; extra-parochial, 384; the 
ancient chapel, 7b.; Life of Jeremiah Horrox, 385 

Trafford, family notices, 115 

Travers family (see Tulketh), 535 

Trawden, 28, 30 

Treales, Roseacre, and Wharles, 497 

Tulketh, 473, 630, 647 ; Hall, 473 

Tumuli in Winwick parish, 217 

TunstaL parish, 620 

Tunstead (in Rossendale), 47 

Turner Farm, 534 

Turnover Hall, 524 

Twenty-four Men, The (Goosnargh), 500 

Twiston, anciently Twysilton, 23 

Tyldesley family, 198, 199, 510, 540 

Tyldesley, Sir Thomas, 179, 180, 195 ; life of, 201 

Tyldesley township (Leigh parish), 200 


U 


Ulnes-Walton (Croston parish), 119 

UxveErston parish, 654 ; the true spelling, 7b.; manor, 655 ; 
courts, 7b.; church, 7b.; monuments, 656 ; charities, 657 

Uttley, a conjuror, 10 

Up-Holland (Wigan parish), 187 

Urmston, family notices, 193, 194 

Urswick parish, 643; tarn, 7b.; the Stone Walls, 644 ; 
church, 645 


Vv 


Vaccaries, in Pendle, 25; in Rossendale, 44, 45; in 
Wyersdale, 583 
Villers, de, family notices ; see Butler 


WW 


Wapprneron Hat (Mitton parish, Co. York), 102 

Waddum Thorpe, now the Horse Bank, 503 

Walkden, Rev. Peter, 98 

Walker, the Wonderful Robert, 666 

Walmesley, family notices, 31, 52, 55, 66, 86, 92 

Walney Isle, 650 

Walsh Hall, 404 

Walthew House (Wigan parish), 189 

Walton Breck, 287 

Walton le Dale (near Preston), 89 

Walton Hall, Cartmel, 676, 686 

Walton Lodge (near Preston), 90 

WALTON ON THE Hrty parish, 284 

Walton, Ulnes- (Croston parish) ; see Ulnes-Walton, 119 

Warbreck, 509 

WARRINGTON parish, 219; account in Domesday Book, 
7b.; baronial succession, 220; Mote-hill, 223; the 
Friary, 7b. ; bridge, 225; ancient relics found, 226 ; 
Thelwall, 7. ; events during the civil war, 227 ; rural 
deanery, 228 ; parish church, 229 ; the Boteler tomb, 
230; Randle Holme’s account, 1640, 2b. ; rectors, 231 ; 
other places of worship, 232 ; charities, 7b. ; Warrington 
Academy, 233 ; newspapers, 7b. ; Orford Hall, 2b. ; par- 
liamentary representation, 234; local government, 235 ; 
manufactures, 236 ; townships in, 7b. seq. 

Warton, near Kirkham, 491 

Warton parish, 600 

Washingtons of Warton, 602 

Waterloo, 389 

Waters, murder of John, 84 


Endex. 


Wavertree, 267 

Webster, Dr. John, the astrologer, 18 

Wedicar (or Woodacre) Hall, 534 

Weeton, 492 

Weld Bank (Chorley parish), 127 

Wennington, 618 

Wensleydale, Lord (James Parke), life of, 381 

Wesham, 493 

Wesley, John, at Chipping, 97 ; at Colne. 28 

West Hall in Whittington, 628 

Westby, near Kirkham, 492 

Westby family, 492, 493, 523, 646 

WEST DERBY Hundred, 169 ; baronial lords, 7b. ; divi- 
sions, parishes, and townships, 170 

West Derby, township in Walton on the Hill parish, 287 

Westhead, in Ormskirk parish, 417 

Whalley Abbey, 8, 9 ; description of, 10 

Whalley mentioned in “ De Statu Blaghorneshire,” 2 

WHALLEY parish, history of, 4 ; name, 7b.; townships in, 
4; church, 5; vicars, 6; rectory, 7b. ; chapelries in, 
ib. ; proposed parishes in 1650, 7b. ; description of the 
church, 7 ; curious marriage-entry in registers, 8 

Wharles, 497 

Wheatley (in Chipping), 98, 540 

Wheatley, -Booth, and -Carr, 26 

Wheelton (Leyland parish), 141 

Whimbrick Mill, 403 

Whinney Heys, 510 

Whiston (Prescot parish), 250 

Whitaker, Dr. William, life of, 39 

Whitaker, Rev. Thomas Dunham, D.D., life of, 12 

Whitaker, family notices, 40, 42 

Whitaker, High (near Padiham), 57, 59 

White Chapel (Goosnargh), 499 

White Hall (Standish parish), 164 ; (St. Michaels), ¢ 

White Hough (Pendle), 26 

White Lee (near Pendle), 59 

White Lech, 500 ; Hill, 7b. 

Whittingham, 501 

WHI?TINGTON parish, 627 

Whittle Hall (Prescot parish), 254 

Whittle-le-Woods (Leyland parish), 140 

Whyte, Rev. Peter, 514 

Widnes-with-Appleton, 251 

Wigan parish, 171 ; charters, 172 ; parliamentary repre- 
sentation, 173; municipal government, 175 ; church, 
ib.; rectors, 177 ; other places of worship, 178 ; The 
Meadows, zb.; Whitley Hall, .; civil war, 179 ; 
charities, 181; publie buildings, 7b. ; manufactures, 
182; markets, 183 ; newspapers, 7).; poor-law union, vb. 

Willoughby de Parham, Lord, 167 
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Wilpshire (Blackburn parish), 94 
Wilson, Dr., bishop of Man, 211 
Winckley Hall (Mitton parish), 102 


Winckley’s Whim, 475 


Windermere, 673 

Windle-with-Hardshaw (Prescot parish), 246 

Windleshaw chapel, 248 

Winmarleigh, 535 

Winstanley (Wigan p.rish), 189 

WINWICK parish, 204 

Wiswell, or Wiswall, 24 ; Hall, 

Witches, Pendle, 12, 22, 25, 29; Samlesbury, 92 

Withnall, or Withnell (Leyland parish), 141 

Withney, or Wothenay, 534 

Witton (Blackburn parish), 93 ; House, and Hall, 7b. 

Wolfall, or Woolfall House, Huyton, 270 

Wolfenden (in Rossendale), 47 

Wolfhouse, 98 ; Quyre, 97 

Woodacre, or Wedic¢ar Hall, 534 

Woodfold Park (near Blackburn), 94 

Wood Plumpton, 525 

Wood Yate (Chipping parish), 98 

Woods, “ General ” (parson), of Chowbent, 202, 214 

W oolston-with-Martinscroft-(Warrington parish), 237 

Woolton, John, bishop of Exeter, life of, 12 

Woolton, Much, 260 ; Little, 261 

Worden, formerly Shawe Hall (Leyland parish), 138 

Worston (near Clitheroe), 24 

Worsthorne (near Burnley), 35 

Worthington, township (Standish parish), 164; Dr. 
Thomas, 7b. 

Wray, Hich, 673 

Wray, Ribby-with-, 492 

Wray-with-Botton, 618 

Wraysholme Tower, 685 

Wrightington (Eecleston parish), 150 ; family, 162 

Writen Stone, near Ribchester, 107 

Wyeoller, 31 

Wynerres, Le, in Clitheroe, 16 

Wyre Bank, 524 

Wyre, river, 512, 521, 527 

Wyresdale, Nether, 534 ; Over, 583 

Wyreside, 535 


25 


Y 
Yarlside, 650 
Yate-cum-Pickup-bank, 54 
Yarrowbridge (Chorley parish), 127 
Yealand Conyers, 604 

Yealand Redmayne, 604 


THE END. 


Printed by R. Cuark, Edinburgh. 
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